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PREFACE. 


IQ 

This  volume,  after  nearly  two-  years  of  conscientious  labor,  is  at  length 
finished  and  is  herev  ?th  handed  to  the  public.  It  will  be  found  full  of  interest- 
ing data  concerning  Tittsburg  and  environs,  much  of  which  has  not  appeared 
in  print  for  more  than  half  a century,  and  has  long  since  been  forgotten. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  elaboration  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  chapters, 
to  the  introduction  of  much  new  material  usually  overlooked  by  historians; 
to  the  large  fund  of  interesting  events  crowded  into  the  pages  and  to  the  fresh 
light  thrown  upon  every  subject.  Too  many  persons  unconsciously  entertain 
the  idea  that  a local  history,  in  order  to  possess  any  value,  must  contain  little 
else  than  some  new  and  extraordinary  discovery  or  philosophy  calculated  to 
surprise  and  dazzle  the  reader,  apotheosize  the  inhabitants  and  glorify  the  city, 
county  and  State.  On  the  contrary,  the  value  of  current  historical  works  lies 
almost  wholly  in  the  rich  and  varied  fund,  bearing  upon  every  phase  of  American 
life,  that  is  being  saved  from  destruction  by  commercial  companies  organized 
for  the  purpose.  Such  works  must  necessarily  be  chiefly  statistical,  and  there- 
fore be  without  high  and  distinctive  literary  features.  American  civilization 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  time  is  required  to  present  the  true  perspective  of 
the  swiftly  changing  panorama  of  events.  It  was  therefore  thought  best  to 
devote  the  principal  efforts  and  the  greater  space  to  the  preservation  of  the 
vast  stores  of  rapidly  perishing  material,  rather  than  to  unsound  conclusions 
drawn  from  meager,  distorted  and  imperfect  records. 

The  design  of  this  work  was  to  bring  all  continuous  subjects,  with  as 
much  detail  as  space  would  allow,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  and  to 
sketch  the  most  important  recent  events  only.  So  many  requests  were  made 
for  the  insertion  of  individual,  business  and  family  sketches  that  a few  of  a 
representative  character  were  accepted  and  will  be  found  grouped  in  one  chapter 
at  the  close  of  the  book.  Owing  to  lack  of  space  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  publish  special  sketches  of  many  prominent  persons  and  institutions;  and 
accordingly  a selection  was  made  covering  the  entire  range  of  the  city’s  history 
and  embracing  those  that  would  well  represent  many  classes  and  pursuits. 
After  mature  deliberation,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  management 
to  spell  the  word  Pittsburgh  throughout  the  entire  work  without  the  superfluous 
h.  In  a work  of  this  nature,  more  or  less  hurriedly  prepared,  and  filled,  as  it 
is,  with  proper  names  and  statistics,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  avoid 
mistakes,  though  it  is  hoped  that  they  are  few.  The  publishers  stand  ready,  as 
is  their  custom,  to  correct  all  errors,  after  being  notified  of  the  same,  by  a special 
errata  sheet,  to  be  sent  to  every  subscriber,  to  be  pasted  in  the  book.  Among 
those  who  contributed  to  the  history,  either  as  authors  or  editors,  were:  Erasmus 
Wilson,  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  Hon.  J.  W.  F.  White,  Colonel  Thomas  P.  Roberts, 
William  Roseburg,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Shaw  and  Weston  A.  Goodspeed.  Upon 
examination,  this  volume  will  be  found  to  exceed  the  promises  of  the  manage- 
ment and  as  the  years  pass  away  will  be  accepted  as  a standard  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  State. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PREHISTORIC  BORDER  LINE INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  POPULATION DERIVATION 

AND  SIGNIFICATION  OF  NAMES  OF  RIVERS,  ETC.,  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  OHIO 

CONRAD  WEISER LOUIS  CELORON BEGINNING  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH 

STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  MASTERY  ENCROACHMENT  OF  SETTLERS 

CONSPIRACY  OF  PONTIAC  BATTLE  OF  BUSHY  RUN  INDIANS 

RAISE  SIEGE  OF  FORT  PITT  A PERIOD  OF  REPOSE  FOR 

THE  SETTLERS  RENEWAL  OF  INDIAN  RAIDS  PUR- 
CHASE OF  1768  DUNMORE’S  WAR  LAST  AT- 
TEMPT OF  THE  INDIANS  TO  GAIN  POSSESSION 

FINAL  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  SAVAGES. 

The  history  of  every  nation  or  people  must  begin  on  the  boundary  line 
between  the  prehistoric  and  the  historic,  between  the  mythical  and  the  real.  The 
bards,  who  were  usually  the  first  historians,  were  forced  from  necessity  to  inter- 
weave mythical  persons  and  events  with  those  that  actually  played  a part  on  the 
stage  of  the  nation’s  history.  We  see  this  exemplified  in  the  annals  of  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  we  naturally  expect  to  find  it  in  those  of  our  own  coun- 
try; and  in  this  we  are  not  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 
There  is  a peculiar  charm  in  the  effort  to  penetrate  the  veil  that  hides  the  pre- 
historic from  our  view.  But  while  it  is  largely  mythical,  there  is  a substratum  of 
fact  upon  which  fancy  bases  its  speculations.  The  early  history  of  the  spot  upon 
which  Pittsburg  now  stands,  and  of  the  tribes  which  inhabited  it,  forms  no.  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule.  But  the  later  historian  is  at  a disadvantage  for  two 
reasons.  The  early  history  of  India,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  is  so  remote,  and 
the  people  of  those  nations  were  so  imaginative,  that  their  bards  could  readily 
compose  a mythological  history  and  present  it  to  later  ages  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction. The  early  history  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  so  recent  and  the  people  so  unimaginative,  that  only  a few  crude  and 
disjointed  traditions  can  be  collected.  These  we  are  forced  from  sheer  necessity 
to  accept,  conscious  that  they  must  have  some  foundation  in  fact,  however  slender 
that  foundation  may  be;  and  with  these  we  must  rest  content. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  of  whom 
tradition  affords  reliable  information  were  the  Allegewi  or  Talligewi.  Our 
knowledge  of  this  people  is  vague  in  the  extreme,  but  that  they  inhabited  the 
basin  of  these  rivers  is  beyond  doubt;  but  when  or  whence  they  came,  how  long 
they  maintained  the  ascendancy,  and  when  they  retired  in  the  conflict  of  hostile 
tribes,  it  were  futile  to  inquire.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  leaving  a name 
as  imperishable  as  a range  of  mountains  or  a flowing  river.  It  is  disputed 
whether  there  ever  was  such  a- people  as  the  mound  builders;  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  there  was  an  aboriginal  people  who  built  mounds,  and  the  fact  that  works 
of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  is  sufficient  evidence  that  at 
one  time  they  inhabited  the  territory  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio.  It  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  their  occupation  of  this  part  of  the  country.  In 
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time  the  Lenni  Lenappi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  or  family  of  tribes 
on  the  continent,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  mastery,  only  to  yield  it  in  time  to 
the  Iroquois,  the  terror  of  all  the  savages  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic 
at  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  white  man. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  existed  with  regard  to  the  population  of  Eastern 
North  America  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  The  territory  extending  from  the 
“Debatable  Ground” — now  the  State  of  Kentucky — north  to  Hudson  Bay,  and 
from  the  Mississippi  east  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  occupied  by  the  Algonquins 
in  their  numerous  subdivisions;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  was  found  the  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations.  The  number  of  these  two  families  has  been  greatly,  and  it 
may  be  said  generally,  exaggerated,  especially  by  English  writers,  one  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  gravely  asserting  that  they  numbered  twenty 
millions.  The  most  reliable  authorities,  however,  assert  that  the  Algonquins 
never  exceeded  90,000,  and  perhaps  not  50,000;  and  the  Iroquois  not  more  than 
17,000. 

At  the  time  the  first  traders  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  the  territory 
was  claimed  by  the  Iroquois,  although  they  permitted  the  Delawares,  whom  they 
had  conquered,  and  “made  women  of,”  the  remnant  of  the  Lenni  Lenappi,  and 
the  Shawnese,  a wandering  tribe  from  the  south,  with  members  of  other  tribes, 
to  occupy  it.  The  Five  Nations — later  known  as  the  Six  Nations,  after  they  had 
conquered  the  Tuscaroras  and  incorporated  them  into  the  confederacy  in  1712 — 
were  more  commonly  know  as  the  Iroquois;  and  the  important  part  they  played 
in  the  affairs  of  this  section  of  country  entitles  them  to  a brief  notice.  They  were 
known  to  the  Dutch  as  the  Magua,  to  the  English  as  the  Mingoes,  to  the  French 
as  the  Iroquois,  and  to  the  other  savages  as  the  Mengwe.  The  name  Iroquois 
was  given  them  by  the  French  because  they  were  accustomed  to  close  their 
speeches  with  the  word  “hiro,”  equivalent  to  the  phrase  “I  have  said,  or  finished,” 
which  was  followed  by  a plaintive  cry  best  expressed  by  the  word  “koue.”  They 
called  themselves  Hodenaumee,  signifying  “they  form  a cabin.’’  They  inhabited 
the  country  south  of  Lake  Ontario;  and  possessed  a form  of  government,  and  had 
better  constructed  cabins  and  villages  than  were  their  neighbors.  But  it  was  in 
war  that  they  excelled,  and  they  have  with  some  degree  of  justice  been  named  “the 
Romans  of  America.”  It  may  be  remarked  that  great  diversity  is  found  in  the 
spelling  of  Indian  names;  and  this  is  due  both  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to  be 
spelled  from  sound,  and  that  we  have  the  names  written  by  the  Dutch  of  New 
York,  the  English  of  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  French  of  Canada,  each 
of  which  gave  its  own  peculiar  sound  to  certain  letters. 

It  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  reader  to  give  here  an  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  certain  names  that  will  occur  in  the  course  of  this  history.  And  first  of  the 
names  of  the  streams  that  are  within  the  limits  of  Pittsburg.  There  is  no  authority 
for  the  statement  made  by  certain  writers  that  the  French  called  the  confluence  of 
the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers  “Three  Rivers.”  The  term  “Allegheny”  is 
derived,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  name  of  a prehistoric  race  that  inhabited  the 
valley  of  that  stream;  but  it  was  known  to  the  Indians  and  the  French,  and  at  first 
to  the  English,  also,  as  the  Ohio,  being  regarded  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  present 
river  of  that  name.  The  name  Ohio  is  derived  from  the  Seneca  word  Ho>-he-vu, 
which  was  literally  translated  by  the  French  La  Belle  Riviere — the  beautiful 
river.  Who  would  not  wish  to  have  seen  it  as  it  appeared  in  June  or  October 
wending  its  course  through  unbroken  forests  in  the  long  ago,  as  the  Indian 
paddled  his  frail  canoe  down  its  limpid  waters,  when  even  the  rude  son  of  the 
forest  recognized  its  beauty  and  called  by  excellence  The  Beautiful  River? 
The  word  Monongahela  signifies  in  the  Delaware  language  “falling-in-banks; 
or,  high  banks  or  bluffs,  breaking  off  and  falling  down  in  places.”  The  point 
at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  was  called  by  the  Indians  “Da-un-daga,” 
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which  simply  means  the  forks;  but  there  was  no  Indian  village  located  there. 
Shannopinstown,  a Seneca  village,  called  after  a chief  of  that  name,  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Allegheny  River  about  two  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Monongahela;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  it  after  the  year 
1749.  Celoron,  in  the  journal  of  his  expedition,  says  that  it  is  the  prettiest  place 
he  saw  on  the  Beautiful  River.  Occasion  will  be  presented  later  of  speaking  of 
the  topography  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  it  in  the 
lapse  of  time. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  Indian  population  of  the  territory 
immediately  surrounding  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio;  indeed,  the  roving  habits 
of  the  savages  make  it  impossible  to  say  that  there  was  any  permanent  population 
at  all.  When  Conrad  Weiser  visited  the  Indians  at  Logstown,  on  .the  north  bank 
of  the  Ohio  some  eighteen  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  in  1748,  it 
was  reported  that  there  were  at  that  time  789  warriors  of  various  tribes  in  the 
w'estern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  representatives  attended  the  council.  But 
this  is  too  indefinite  to  base  any  estimate  upon.  Indians  were  always  in  and 
around  the  forks,  but  their  numbers  varied  with  the  hunting  and  fighting 
seasons,  and  they'  were  never  many. 

Owing  to  the  equitable  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  Penns,  they  were 
long  on  friendly  terms  with  the  whites,  and  traders  penetrated  as  far  as-  San- 
dusky before  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Principal  among  these  was  George 
Croghan,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  sometime  before  1746,  in  which  year  he 
opened  a trading  house  on  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  Harrisburg.  A few  years 
later  he  established  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  River,  where  he  was 
found  by  Conrad  Weiser  on  his  trip  west,  already  referred  to.  From  that  time 
he  was  intimately  connected  with  Indian  and  pioneer  affairs,  and  exercised 
great  influence,  being  for  a time  Deputy  Indian  Agent  under  Sir  William  John- 
ston. Others  soon  followed  the  example  of  Croghan,  and  soon  the  Indian  trade 
was  very  extensive.  But  the  advantage  w7as  with  the  traders;  for,  although 
they  supplied  the  Indians  with  many  useful  articles,  especially  firearms,  of  which 
at  least  the  Eastern  Iroquois  were  in  possession  as  early  as  1620,  the  savages 
soon  lost  a measure  of  their  former  independence,  and  were  forced  to  depend,  to 
a great  extent,  on  the  whites  for  many  things  that  were  now  thought  necessary. 
And  the  possession  of  firearms  by  the  Indians  was  not  so  great  an  advantage  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear,  because  they  had  to  depend  on  the  whites  for  ammuni- 
tion and  the  repair  of  their  guns,  and  their  report  frightened  away  the  game 
they  sought  and  gave  notice  of  their  presence  to  prowling  enemies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  whites  learned  lessons  from  the  Indians,  especially  in  hunting,  traveling 
through  the  forests,  canoe-making  and  navigation,  and  especially  in  frontier  war- 
fare. 

Gradually  the  whites  encroached  on  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  red  man, 
and,  though  purchases  were  made  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  proprietary  government  not  to  occupy  their  lands  until  after  they  had  been 
purchased,  this  purchase  was  little  more  than  a formality,  so  trifling  was  the 
amount  received  by  the  Indians.  Nor  was  this  their  only  grievance;  pioneers 
did  not  respect  the  terms  of  the  purchases  when  it  was  to  their  interest  to  dis- 
regard them,  but  settled  wherever  they  saw  fit  or  felt  themselves  strong  enough 
to  hold  possession.  The  Indians  soon  became  convinced  of  the  painful  truth 
that  the  whites  Were  bent  upon  taking  possession  of  their  lands,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  and  they  first  complained,  then  offered  resistance,  and  it  was  this 
that  led  to  the  first  Indian  wars.  But  these  complaints  and  this  resistance  gener- 
ally led  to  further  purchases,  and  the  Indians  were  gradually  forced  to  retire 
before  the  advance  of  civilization,  if  indeed  it  merited,  in  many  cases,  the  name 
of  civilization.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Francis  Parkman  that:  “Spanish  civiliza- 
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tion  crushed  the  Indian;  English  civilization  scorned  and  neglected  him;  French 
civilization  embraced  and  cherished  him,”  is  far  more  than  a flight  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

A new  epoch  was  about  to  be  inaugurated  for  the  territory  around  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ohio,  and  especially  for  the  spot  where  that  majestic  river  takes 
its  rise.  Two  nations  had  already  learned  that  this  spot  was  destined  by  nature 
to  be  the  key  of  the  West,  and  the  success  of  either  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  the  deathknell  of  the  red  man.  But  the  struggle  for  its  possession  between 
the  French  and  English  will  form  the  subject  of  a separate  chapter,  and  will  not, 
tor  that  reason,  be  taken  up  in  this  place.  So  friendly  had  the  relations  between 
the  English  and  the  Indians  been  up  to  this  time  that  messengers  had  been  sent 
from  the  tribes  to  the  proprietary  government  on  various  occasions  to  treat  of 
matters  of  mutual  interest  and  advantage;  and,  though  these  generally  contained 
complaints  or  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  owing  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  pioneers,  they  were  not  sufficient,  in  the  language  of  the  Indians,  to 
break  the  chain  of  friendship.  The  last  of  these  before  the  French  and  English 
war  was  in  the  summer  of  1747,  when  it  was  agreed  that  a messenger  would  be 
sent  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  the  following  spring  with  presents  for  the 
Indians  on  the  Ohio.  This  was  done;  but  being  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  struggle  between  the  English  and  French  will  come  up  for  treatment  under 
that  head.  In  1748  the  Ohio  Land  Company  was  formed,  which  received  from 
the  crowm  a grant  of  500,000  acres  of  land,  on  certain  conditions,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Monongahela  and  Great  Kanawha 
rivers.  The  Indians  were  anxious  to  have  a fort  built  at  a place  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Ohio,  three  miles  below  its  head,  now  known  as  McKee’s  Rocks,  for 
the  better  protection  of  the  traders,  and  the  more  certain  supplying  of  the  Indians 
with  necessary  articles.  This  fort  was  never  built,  for  a storm  was  about  to  burst 
on  the  now  peaceful  territory,  which  was  to  end  in  the  permanent  occupation  of 
the  country  by  the  English,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Indians  and  their  later 
allies — the  French.  This  will  come  up  for  treatment  later  on;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
during  the  French  occupation,  that  is,  from  April,  1754,  to  November,  1758,  the 
French  held  possession  of  the  forks,  and  either  conciliated  the  Indians  by  kind- 
ness, or  awed  them  into  submission  by  force.  During  this  time  the  forks  was 
the  center  of  the  military  operations  of  the  French  and  Indians,  and  the  whole 
frontier,  even  to  the  east  of  the  Susquehanna,  was  the  scene  of  untold  horrors 
from  the  incursions  of  the  savages  and  their  little  less  inhuman  allies. 

When,  at  length,  the  English  gained  possession  of  the  forks  and  built 
Fort  Pitt,  the  Indians  were  so  embittered  against  them  by  the  instigation  of 
the  French  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  trusted,  ‘even  when  they  professed 
friendship.  And  this  feeling  of  hatred  was  strengthened  from  the  evidences 
they  were  daily  having  of  the  truth  of  what  the  French  had  been  constantly 
impressing  on  their  minds,  that  the  English  were  bent  on  nothing  less  than 
expelling  them  from  their  ancestral  hunting  grounds  and  themselves  taking 
possession  of  them.  They  were  driven  to  desperation  at  the  thought  that  their 
former  allies,  the  French,  were  now  expelled  from  the  territory,  and  that  they  « 
must  in  future  fight  their  battles  alone.  The  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
English  and  the  French,  and  the  surrender  of  their  posts  by  the  latter,  con- 
firmed this  melancholy  conclusion.  Attempts  were  made  to  unite  the  tribes 
against  the  common  enemy,  but  for  want  of  a competent  leader  they  fell  through. 
At  length  a leader  was  found,  who  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the' most  remark- 
able characters  in  history — Pontiac,  the  chief  of  the  Ottawas. 

The  story  of  his  conspiracy  almost  surpasses  belief,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
facts,  scarcely  one  could  be  found  to  give  it  credit.  That  a rude  savage  should 
conceive  the  thought  of  driving  all  the  palefaces  into  the  sea;  that  he  should 
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succeed  in  uniting  tribes  in  one  common  purpose  that  had  been  mortal  enemies 
for  centuries;  that  he  should  arrange  the  time  and  manner  of  the  attack  on  the 
various  forts  so  successfully  that  no  one  suspected  the  danger  till  the  storm  was 
about  to  burst  on  them ; and  that  he  should  actually  succeed  in  destroying  eight 
of  the  twelve  forts  on  the  frontier,  and  put  these  in  the  greatest  jeopardy,  is  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  successful  instances  of  strategy  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Had  relief  failed  to  reach  Fort  Pitt  for  one  week  longer,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  the  savages  would  have  taken  it,  and  would  have  driven  the  whites  to 
the  Delaware,  if  not  literally  “into  the  sea.”  But  relief  did  reach  the  fort  in 
time,  although  not  till  after  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  in  all  Indian  warfare 
had  been  fought  and  won  at  Bushy  Run,  25  miles  east  of  Pittsburg.  Pontiac 
was  not  so  sanguine  as  some  of  those  who  planned  attacks  on  the  whites  before 
him;  he  knew  full  well  that  the  Indians,  single-handed,  were  not  able  to  cope 
with  the  English,  and  his  intention  was  to  reinstate  the  French,  whom  he 
knew  his  people  could  depend  on.  Says  Mr.  Francis  Parkman,  in  his  admirable 
history  of  this  remarkable  war:  “Pontiac  adopted  the  only  plan  consistent 

with  reason — that  of  restoring  the  French  ascendancy  in  the  West,  and  once 
more  opposing  a check  to  the  British  encroachment.  With  views  like  these,  he  lent 
a greedy  ear  to  the  plausible  falsehoods  of  the  Canadians,  who  assured  him  that 
the  armies  of  King  Louis  were  already  advancing  to  recover  Canada,  and  that 
the  French  and  their  red  brethren,  fighting  side  by  side,  would  drive  the 
English  dogs  back  within  their  own  narrow  limits.  Revolving  these  thoughts, 
and  remembering  that  his  own  ambitious  views  might  be  advanced  by  the  hos- 
tilities he  meditated,  Pontiac  no  longer  hesitated.  Revenge,  ambition  and 
patriotism  wrought  on  him  alike,  and  he  resolved  on  war.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1762  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  different  nations.  They  visited  the  country 
of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  passed  northward  to  the  region  of  the  upper 
lakes  and  the  borders  of  the  River  Ottawa;  and  far  southward  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  Bearing  with  them  the  war-belt  of  wampum,  broad  and 
long,  as  the  importance  of  the  message  demanded,  and  the  tomahawk  stained 
red,  in  token  of  war,  they  went  from  camp  to  camp  and  village  to-  village. 
Wherever  they  appeared  the  sachems  and  old  men  appeared  to  hear  the  words 
of  the  great  Pontiac.  Then  the  chief  of  the  assembly  flung  down  the  tomahawk 
on  the  ground  before  them,  and  holding  the  war-belt  in  his  hand,  delivered, 
with  vehement  gestures,  word  for  word,  the  speech  with  which  he  was  charged. 
It  was  heard  everywhere  with  approval;  the  belt  was  accepted,  the  hatchet 
snatched  up,  and  the  assembled  chiefs  stood  pledged  to  take  part  in  the  war. 
The  blow  was  to  be  struck  at  a certain  time  in  the  month  of  May  following,  to 
be  indicated  by  the  changes  of  the  moon.  The  tribes  were  to  rise  together,  each 
destroying  the  English  garrison  in  its  neighborhood,  and  then,  with  a general  rush, 
the  whole  were  to  turn  on  the  settlements  of  the  frontier.  The  tribes  thus 
banded  against  the  English  comprised,  with  few  unimportant  exceptions,  the 
whole  Algonquin  stock,  to  whom  were  united  the  Wyandots,  the  Senecas,  and 
several  tribes  of  the  Lower  Mississippi.  The  Senecas  were  the  only  members  of 
the  Iroquois  Confederacy  who  joined  in  the  league,  the  rest  being  kept  quiet 
by  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnston,  whose  utmost  exertions,  however, 
were  barely  sufficient  to  allay  their  irritation.  While  thus  on  the  very  eve 
of  an  outbreak,  the  Indians  concealed  their  designs  with  the  dissimulation  of 
their  race.  The  warriors  still  lounged  about  the  forts,  with  calm,  impenetrable 
faces,  begging,  as  usual,  for  tobacco,  gunpowder  and  whisky.  Now  and  then 
some  slight  intimation  of  danger  would  startle  the  garrison,  but  it  would  soon 
be  forgotten  and  the  sense  of  security  would  return.” 

The  small  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Simeon  Ecuver, 
a very  prudent  and  courageous  officer,  who  entertained  no  apprehension  of  an 
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Indian  outbreak  until  a short  time  before  it  took  place,  when  all  the  Indians 
withdrew  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  taking  their  possessions  with  them,  and 
without  giving  any  reason  for  their  action  or  affording  any  clue  to  their  future 
designs.  This  naturally  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  commander  and  his  men, 
and  the  fort  was  immediately  put  in  the  best  condition  for  defense,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  a surprise.  Soon  it  became  evident  that 
an  attack  was  contemplated  and  might  be  expected  at  any  moment;  bands 
of  prowling  savages  were  seen  in  the  woods  near  the  fort,  acting  in  a very 
suspicious  manner;  and  at  length,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  22,  1763,  the  siege 
was  begun  in  earnest.  To  render  the  position  of  the  garrison  well  nigh  hope- 
less, all  communication  was  cut  off  between  it  and  the  east  of  the  mountains, 
although  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces  soon  became  aware  of 
the  danger  in  which  the  fort  was  placed.  But  the  characteristic  tardiness  of  the 
Quaker  government  would  have  proved  fatal  had  it  not  been  that  General 
Amherst  sent  forward  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  with  all  haste,  with  a force  of 
a little  less  than  500  men  and  a train  of  provisions,  from  Bedford,  where  he  then 
was.  In  the  meantime  the  attack  was  kept  up,  with  little  intermission,  on  the 
fort;  and,  although  the  greatest  precautions  were  taken  to  protect  the  men, 
the  garrison  suffered  some  loss.  But  the  greatest  danger  arose  from  the  con- 
sumption of  ammunition  and  provisions,  which  were  daily  growing  less,  and 
threatened  soon  to  be  entirely  exhausted,  if  relief  did  not  arrive.  Still  Ecuyer 
maintained  a defiant  manner  toward  the  Indians,  who,  on  several  occasions, 
asked  him  to  surrender,  and  offered  to  spare  the  garrison.  He  knew  they  were 
not  to  be  trusted,  and,  besides,  he  was  not  the  man  to  surrender  as  long  as  there 
was  a shadow  of  hope  to  maintain  his  position. 

In  the  meantime  Bouquet,  who  was  pushing  forward  with  that  energy 
and  dispatch  which  characterized  all  his  movements,  soon  passed  Fort 
Ligonier,  which  had  also  been  threatened,  and  was  proceeding  west,  when  he 
was  attacked  by  a large  force  of  Indians  who  had  been  carefully  watching  his 
movements.  The  garrison  was  ignorant  of  his  near  approach,  when  suddenly 
the  Indians  raised  the  siege,  and  set  out  in  a manner  that  convinced  the  com- 
mander that  relief  must  be  near,  and  that  the  Indians  were  bent  upon  attacking 
the  advancing  forces,  and,  if  possible,  cutting  them  off.  At  this  time  Bouquet 
had  reached  a point  about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  the  fort,  known  since  as 
Bushy  Run,  where,  about  one  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  August  5th,  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  a large  force  of  savages  with  great  determination.  But  he 
soon  placed  himself  on  the  defensive,  and  fought,  though  at  a great  disad- 
vantage and  with  serious  losses,  till  night  put  a stop  to  the  combat.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  morning  dawned,  when  the  Indians  renewed  the  attack  with  even 
greater  determination,  and  for  hours  the  issue  was  uncertain,  till’ Bouquet  made 
a strategetic  movement,  by  which  he  succeeeded  in  entrapping  and  cutting  a 
large  part  of  the  savage  forces  to  pieces,  whereupon  they  withdrew  from  the 
field,  carrying  their  dead  and  wounded  with  them.  Bouquet’s  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  large,  but  that  of  the  enemy  was  much  larger,  although  the 
number  could  not  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  Their  principal  loss  was  in  their 
chiefs,  quite  a number  of  whom  were  killed.  It  was  the  bloodiest  and  most 
decisive  battle  in  all  Indian  warfare  up  to  that  time,  and  the  most  crushing 
blow  the  savages  had  ever  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  English.  Bouquet  was 
permitted  to  advance  without  further  molestation  than  a few  random  shots  from 
prowling  savages.  When  he  reached  the  fort  the  siege  had  been  raised,  but  he 
found  the  gallant  Ecuyer  and  his  brave  band  in  the  last  extremity  from  exhaus- 
tion and  want  of  provisions  and  ammunition. 

Bouquet  was  not,  however,  satisfied  with  his  successes.  The  woods  were 
alive  with  bands  of  prowling  savages,  ready  to  attack  supply  trains  or  fall  upon 
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the  unprotected  settlements.  So  threatening  had  they  become  that  Governor 
John  Penn  issued  a proclamation  in  1764,  offering  rewards  for  their  capture  or 
their  scalps;  for  every  male  above  ten  years  of  age  captured,  $150,  or  his  scalp, 
being  killed,  $134;  for  every  female,  or  male  under  ten  years,  captured,  $130,  or 
for  the  scalp  of  such  female,  killed,  $50.  The  only  safety  for  the  settlements,  how- 
ever, was  the  striking  of  such  a blow  against  the  tribes  west  of  Pittsburg  as 
would  strike  terror  into  them  and  teach  them  to  respect  the  power  of  the  whites. 
No  person  was  better  fitted  for  this  undertaking  than  Colonel  Bouquet,  who 
had  shown  himself  so  capable  of  coping  with  the  Indians  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances.  General  Gage,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  English  forces  in  America,  resolved  to  attack  them  at  two  different  points; 
on  the  north,  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  in  Central  and  Southern  Ohio. 
The  forces  for  the  latter  were  placed  in  command  of  Bouquet,  who  set  out  for 
the  Indian  country  on  October  3,  1764.  Following  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  River,  lie  continued  his  march  to  the  Muskingum, 
where  a number  of  Indian  villages  were  located,  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
destroy.  He  was  soon  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  and  his  firmness  struck 
terror  into  the  breasts  of  the  savages,  who  could  neither  deceive  him  with  prom- 
ises, intimidate  him  with  threats,  nor  meet  him  011  the  field  of  battle.  Holding  on 
his  course  he  refused  to  treat  with  them  till  he  had  reached  the  term  of  his  journey 
and  not  then  till  they  had  delivered  up  all  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  in  their  raids 
on  the  frontier.  To  convince  them  that  he  was  not  to  be  deceived  or  deluded, 
he  detained  a number  of  their  principal  men  as  hostages  till  they  had  complied 
with  his  demands.  After  some  delays  he  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  expedition 
without  striking  a blow,  yet  for  the  Indians  it  was  a crushing  defeat,  and,  worst 
of  all,  it  occurred  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country  where  they  felt  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  molestation. 

The  frontier  was  now  permitted  to  enjoy  a season  of  comparative  security, 
and  the  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt  had  little  to  do  beyond  occupying  the  place.  But 
settlers  continued  to  take  up  lands  west  of  the  mountains,  especially  in  South- 
western Pennsylvania,  the  Indian  claim  to  which  had  not  yet  been  extinguished 
by  purchase,  although  both  the  king  and  the  proprietary  government  had  for- 
bidden them  to  do  so.  In  compliance  with  these  prohibitions,  General  Gage 
instructed  Alexander  Mackay,  who  commanded  a detachment  at  Red  Stone, 
now  Brownsville,  to  require  the  settlers  to  withdraw  from  the  lands  they  were 
occupying.  He  accordingly  issued  an  order,  dated  June  22,  1766,  to  all  those 
who  had  settled  west  of  the  mountains,  as  he  tells  them,  “to  collect  you  together 
and  inform  you  of  the  lawless  manner  in  which  you  behave,  and  to  order  you  all 
to  return  to  your  several  provinces  without  delay,  which  I am  to  do  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  Indian  chiefs  now  along  with  me.”  But  the  settlers  cared  little 
for  such  orders,  and  the  boundary  dispute  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
tended  to  complicate  matters.  Both  General  Gage  and  Governor  Penn  com- 
plained to  the  home  government  of  their  inability  to  apply  an  effectual  remedy 
to  the  evil.  The  result  was  a renewal  of  Indian  raids  on  the  frontier,  small  bands 
falling  on  the  defenseless  settlers,  murdering  and  scalping  or  taking  prisoners, 
such  as  they  could  succeed  in  surprising,  stealing  whatever  was  worth  carry- 
ing off,  and  burning  their  rustic  homes.  Greater  activity  now  prevailed  at  Fort 
Pitt,  and  small  bands  of  soldiers  were  kept  out  scouring  the  country;  but  they 
were  only  partially  successful,  owing  to  the  secret  and  rapid  movements  of  the 
savages  and  their  knowledge  of  the  territory.  The  only  effectual  remedy  was  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  claim  to  the  lands;  for  despite  the  continual  dangers  to 
which  the  settlers  were  exposed,  they  still  persisted  in  occupying  the  Indian 
lands.  A treaty  was  accordingly  arranged  to  be  held  at  Fort  Stamvix — the  pres- 
ent Rome,  New  York — in  October,  1768,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month  the 
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Government  ratified  the  purchase  from  the  Indians  of  all  the  territory  in  Penn- 
sylvania east  and  south  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  from  Kittanning  to- 
the  southern  and  western  boundaries  of  the  colony,  and  extending  east  to  the  last 
purchase.  This  embraced  the  lands  upon  which  the  incipient  city  of  Pittsburg 
was  beginning  to  rise. 

Settlements  began  to  increase,  although  the  savages  committed  occasional 
depredations.  So  secure  was  the  country  thought  to  be  that  orders  were  given  in 
the  fall  of  1772  for  the  dismantling  of  Fort  Pitt,  although  the  settlers  protested 
against  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  embolden  the  Indians  and  increase  their 
depredations.  No  sooner  was  the  fort  abandoned  than  a new  trouble  arose. 
The  boundary  dispute  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  which  had  excited 
but  little  attention  up  to  this  time,  and  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  at 
length  in  a subsequent  chapter,  now  suddenly  broke  out  with  great  violence,  and 
destroyed  the  peace  of  the  entire  western  part  of  the  colony  till  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution.  Early  in  1774,  Dr.  John  Connolly,  a strong  partisan  of 
Lord  Dunmore,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  took  possession  of  Fort  Pitt  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  and  changed  its  name  to  Fort  Dunmore.  The  details  of  this 
disturbance  belong  to  another  part  of  this  history,  and  it  is  here  referred  to 
merely  as  a connecting  link  in  the  history  of  the  Indians. 

The  outrages  perpetrated  during  Dunmore’s  war  so  exasperated  the  Indians 
that  they  began  to  harass  the  settlements,  and  the  English  at  Detroit,  and  the 
successor  of  Sir  William  Johnston  among  the  Iroquois,  exerted  all  their  influ- 
ence in  stirring  them  up  against  the  Americans  and  the  cause  of  freedom.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years  the  entire  frontier,  from  the  northern  limits  of  Westmore- 
land County  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  was  the  scene  of  incessant 
raids  and  massacres.  No  settlement  was  secure  for  a moment;  numerous  forts 
and  blockhouses  were  built  to  defend  the  settlers  or  afford  a place  of  retreat  for 
their  families,  and  both  the  national  forces  and  the  local  volunteers  united — not 
always  harmoniously — for  the  common  defense.  The  whole  period  till  the  year 
1783  was  one  continued  series  of  horrors  and  bloodshed,  and  it  forms  the  darkest 
page  in  our  early  history,  worse  in  Western  Pennsylvania  than  during  the  French 
occupation.  The  last  serious  raid  was  that  which  culminated  in  the  burning  of 
Hannahstown,  near  Greensburg,  July  13,  1782.  During  all  these  troubled  times 
Fort  Pitt  was  the  center  of  supplies  and  operations,  maintaining  more  than  ever 
its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  key  of  the  West. 

But  the  time  had  come  for  the  final  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  State,  and  their  withdrawal  forever  from  the  soil  of 
Pennsylvania.  A treaty  was  accordingly  held  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  October,  1784, 
when  the  territory  north  and  west  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  was  made 
over  by  the  Six  Nations  to  Pennsylvania.  This  purchase  was  confirmed  by 
the  Wyandots  and  Delawares  at  Fort  McIntosh,  which  was  located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Beaver  River,  by  a deed  dated  January  21,  1785.  This  sixth 
and  last  purchase  was  added  to  Westmoreland  County,  which  at  that  time 
comprised  all  the  western  part  of  the  State  with  the  exception  of  Washington 
and  Fayette  counties.  But  though  their  legal  title  was  extinguished,  the  Indians 
continued  to  make  occasional  raids,  the  settlers  west  of  the  Allegheny  could  not 
feel  themselves  entirely  secure,  and  a small  garrison  had  still  to  be  maintained 
at  Fort  Pitt. 

Piece  by  piece  the  red  man  saw  himself  forced  to  relinquish  his  ancestral 
hunting  grounds;  and  though  it  was  ceded  by  purchase,  his  heart  still  clung  to 
it,  and  a feeling  possessed  him— and  that  feeling  was  very  often  based  on 
justice — that  he  had  been  cheated  out  of  it.  Beneath  a stolid  appearance,  a feel- 
ing of  hatred  and  a desire  of  revenge  slumbered  in  his  savage  bosom,  calmly 
awaiting  a favorable  opportunity  of  manifesting  itself.  The  Indians  determined 
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to  make  a last  effort  to  regain  their  lost  possessions,  and,  in  1789,  stimulated 
by  the  English,  who  still  held  Detroit,  they  began  to  menace  the  frontier  settle- 
ments. Fears  were  entertained  of  a general  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Knox,  wrote  to  Major  Isaac  Craig,  who  commanded 
at  Fort  Pitt,  which  was  then  only  a ruin,  to  throw  up  a fortification  to  defend 
the  town  in  case  of  an  attack.  Fort  Fafayette,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  in  a subsequent  chapter,  was  accordingly  built  in  view  of  the  impending 
danger.  The  defeat  of  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  by  the  Indians,  November  4,  1791,  for  which  he  was  unjustly  cen- 
sured, even  by  Washington,  emboldened  the  savages,  and  filled  the  settlers, 
who  had  counted  so  much  on  his  expedition,  with  consternation.  A second 
expedition  was  fitted  out  and  placed  in  command  of  General  Anthony  Wayne. 
A better  selection  than  that  of  “Mad  Anthony,”  as  he  was  deservedly  called, 
could  not  have  been  made.  He  was  the  Phil.  Sheridan  of  those  days.  He 
proceeded  to  Pittsburg  to  collect  and  drill  his  forces,  arriving  June  15,  1792. 
There  and  at  Fegionville,  about  eighteen  miles  below  Pittsburg,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  he  put  his  men  through  so  careful  a training  that  the 
success  of  his  expedition  was,  as  it  were,  assured,  before  he  set  out  for  the 
western  country.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  march; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  he  came  upon  the  enemy  on  the  Maumee  River  in  North- 
western Ohio,  August  20,  1794,  and,  in  an  engagement  of  but  one  hour's  dura- 
tion, completely  routed  the  Indians,  and  broke  their  power  in  the  East  forever. 
This  and  the  battle  of  Bushy  Run,  both  of  which  were  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  vital  interests  of  Pittsburg,  were  the  two  greatest  victories  secured 
over  the  Indians  in  the  eighteenth  century.  From  that  day  Pittsburg  was  free 
from  all  further  alarm  from  the  red  man. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  and  bidding  a last  farewell  to  the  aborigines,  we 
cannot  but  pause  and  reflect  sadly  upon  their  melancholy  fate.  While  in  the 
nature  of  things  the  savage  must  fall  back  before  the  advance  of  colonization, 
we  are  moved  to  pity  at  the  thought  of  the  wrongs  he  was  made  to  suffer  from 
the  intrigues  and  injustice  of  the  civilized  and  Christianized  whites,  as  well 
as  from  his  own  misguided  conduct.  It  was  not  until  the  palefaces  took  pos- 
session of  his  ancestral  domain,  often  without  the  formality  of  a treaty,  that 
he  raised  his  tomahawk  against  them.  At  first  the  Indian  welcomed  the  white 
man  as  a superior  being;  later  he  judged  him  by  the  standard  which  he  himself 
had  given  him.  With  a sad  and  vengeful  heart  he  was  forced  to  quit  the 
hunting  grounds  of  his  fathers  forever,  and  with  feelings  of  commiseration  our 
thoughts  accompany  him  to  his  home  in  the  far  West. 
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LITTLE  FORT  PITT TRIUMPH  OF  THE  SAXON  RACE. 

The  history  of  the  French  in  North  America  has  generally  been  written 
from  an  English  point  of  view;  and,  while  the  more  painstaking  and  reliable 
authors  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  matter  carefully,  they 
have  almost  invariably  done  so  with  an  English  bias.  The  less  weighty  author- 
ities have  as  a rule  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  English  were  right  and  the 
French  wrong,  and  have  written  accordingly.  French  histories  have  indeed 
been  written;  but  few  of  them  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  these 
have  commonly  been  read  with  an  English  bias.  Writers  have  been  led  to 
this  way  of  thinking  from  the  hereditary  unfriendly  feeling  that  has  for  cen- 
turies existed  between  the  two  nations,  with  an  additional  religious  animosity 
in  the  case  of  America,  which  has  frequently  showed  itself,  even  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  seek  the  truth  with  dili- 
gence, and  to  state  it  with  impartiality. 

It  is  a fact  which  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  vast  majority  of  histo- 
rians, that,  although  North  America  came  to  be  divided  between  the  Spanish, 
the  English  and  the  French,  each  of  these  nations  was  indebted  to  an  Italian 
for  the  discovery,  and  consequently  for  its  claim.  Spain  had  Columbus,  a 
Genoese;  England,  Cabot,  a Venetian,  and  France,  Verazanno,  a Florentine. 
To  come,  however,  to  the  claims  of  the  English  and  the  French  to  the  terri- 
tory ‘now  under  consideration,  with  its  strategetic  point,  the  forks  of  the  Ohio, 
the  importance  of  which  both  nations  realized,  they  were  based  in  part  on 
priority  of  discovery  and  occupation,  in  part  on  royal  charters,  and  in  part  on 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  mother  countries.  But  the  actual  possession  and 
occupation  of  the  country  depended  in  the  end  on  force;  this,  and  this  only, 
was  finally  to  constitute  right.  Both  nations  felt  this,  but  neither  was  willing 
to  declare  it  openly. 

In  tracing  the  claims  of  the  two  nations  it  will  be  necessary  to  remark 
very  briefly  on  the  first  discoveries.  Sebastian  Cabot,  under  Henry  VII  of 
England,  discovered  and  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  the  greater  part  of 
North  America  in  1597;  and  Verazanno,  under  the  auspices  of  Francis  I of 
France,  passed  along  a considerable  part  of  the  same  coast  twenty-eight  years 
later.  But  while  in  the  early  settlements  the  English  confined  themselves 
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to  a narrow  strip  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  French  immediately  penetrated 
to  the  extremity  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
said  that  Colonel  Henry  Ward,  who  lived  on  the  James  River,  sent  one  Mr. 
Needham,  in  1654,  across  the  ‘‘Alleghany  Hills”  on  an  exploring  expedition, 
and  that  he  penetrated  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  spent  ten  years  traversing  the 
country.  But  it  is  certain  that  John  Nicolet,  a Frenchman,  traveled  as  far 
west  as  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin  at  least  twenty  years  earlier;  and  the 
French  missionaries  and  traders  were  in  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  countries  before 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Whether  La  Salle  passed  down  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  in  the  winter  of  1669-70  or  not  is  disputed  between 
the  best  authorities,  with  the  weight  of  probability  against  it,  although  Mr. 
Francis  Parkman,  one  of  the  highest  authorities,  states  distinctly  that  he  did. 
Without  attaching  any  importance  to  this  unsettled  point — although  so  long 
as  it  is  unsettled  it  makes  for  the  French  claims— it  is  certain  that  La  Salle 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Mississsippi  on  the  8th  of  April,  1682,  and  formally 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  French  king  the  following  day.  This 
action,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  international  law  recognized  at  that 
time,  gave  the  French  a claim  to  all  the  territory  drained  by  that  mighty 
stream  and  all  its  countless  tributaries,  which  was  co-extensive  with  all  the 
territory  between  the  summit  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west.  If  this  claim  be  regarded  as  little  short  of  pre- 
posterous, it  must  be  said  that  it  is  no  more  preposterous  than  it  was  for  the 
English  to  claim  the  entire  continent  “from  sea  to  sea,”  as  some  of  the  royal 
charters  expressed  it,  because  Cabot  passed  along  the  east  coast  for  a few  hundred 
miles,  without  perhaps  penetrating  one  mile  into  the  interior. 

The  mother  countries  made  several  treaties  which  affected  their  foreign 
possessions,  but  these  were  as  favorable  to  the  French  as  they  were  to  the 
English,  as  far  as  they  related  to  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  they  always 
failed  to  settle  the  matter  of  the  boundary  line,  upon  which  so  much  depended. 
By  the  Peace  or  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  both  parties  retained  the  colonial 
possessions  they  had  before  the  war;  but  at  that  time  the  French  were  in  actual 
possession  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  a considerable  part  of  that 
of  the  Ohio,  while  the  English  had  not  made  any  settlements  nor  occupied 
any  post  west  of  the  mountains.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  by  which 
another  war  was  nominally  terminated,  the  French  were  forced  to  relinquish 
a considerable  portion  of  their  territory,  but  it  did  not  affect  their  possessions 
west  of  the  mountains.  Finally,  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  October, 
1748,  concluded  another  war,  but  left  the  boundary  question  still  far  from 
settled,  while  it  tended,  as  did  the  others,  to  embitter  the  contending  parties 
more  and  more,  and  forced  the  conviction  home  to  the  minds  of  all  thinking 
men  that  the  only  final  settlement  must  come  in  the  triumph  of  the  stronger 
party.  As  regards  the  royal  charters  or  grants,  they  depended  on  the  pos- 
session of  the  territory  by  the  government  that  executed  the  grant  or  charter. 
We  need  not  pause  to  discuss  them  in  this  connection,  although  reference  will 
be  made  to  some  of  them  in  a subsequent  chapter.  The  way  is  now  paved  for 
an  intelligent  treatment  of  the  proper  subject  of  this  chapter. 

Up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  neither  the  English  nor  the 
French  had  explored  the  country  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  although 
it  was  imperfectly  known  to  the  former  through  its  traders  and  the  Indians 
who  came  east  from  time  to  time.  To  the  French  it  was  wholly  unknown, 
although  they  had  received  some  - vague  ideas  of  it  from  the  Indians.  But 
it  was  not  long  to  remain  unknown;  circumstances  were  fast  drawing  atten- 
tion to  it  as  the  future  battleground  west  of  the  mountains  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  nations. 
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The  French,  the  better  to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  English,  whose 
settlements  were  constantly  extending  westward,  resolved  upon  building  a line 
of  fortifications  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  lakes,  and  the  Allegheny  and 
Ohio  rivers,  to  connect  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. To  counteract  this  movement  the  English  depended  to  a considerable 
extent  on  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  of  those  regions,  and 
inspiring  them  with  a feeling  of  hostility  to  the  French.  To  cement  the  bond 
of  union  more  closely  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  promised  a delegation 
that  visited  Philadelphia  in  1747,  that  a messenger  would  be  sent  to  them 
with  large  presents  the  coming  spring.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  the  gov- 
ernors of  Maryland  and  Virginia  unite  with  him  and  send  presents  also;  but 
they  declined,  and  Pennsylvania  alone  was  represented.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  middle  of  August,  1748,  that  all  things  were  in  readiness;  and  the 
messenger  selected  was  Conrad  Weiser,  a very  competent  person,  who  had 
long  acted  as  colonial  interpreter,  and  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  sav- 
ages. During  the  previous  June  he  had  been  dispatched  to  the  Indians  of 
Central  New  York  to  ascertain  the  designs  of  the  French  on  the  frontier. 
The  Governor  furnished  him  with  very  precise  instructions  for  the  regulation 
of  his  conduct  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  in  which  he  was  directed 
to  make  himself  as  agreeable  to  them  as  possible,  to  ascertain  as  far  as  he 
might  be  able  the  strength  and  disposition  of  the  various  tribes  of  that  region, 
to  distribute  the  presents  with  discretion,  and  in  all  things  to  study  to  attach 
the  Indians  more  closely  to  the  cause  of  the  English.  As  yet  the  forks  of 
the  Ohio  had  not  assumed  any  importance,  the  Indian  village  of  Logstown, 
about  eighteen  miles  further  down  the  Ohio,  on  the  north  bank,  being  the 
center  of  trade  and  communication.  He  reached  this  village  on  the  27th  of 
August,  and  remained  about  three  weeks,  holding  councils  and  private  con- 
ferences with  the  Indians,  making  observations,  and  securing  all  the  informa- 
tion possible,  and  returned  September  19th,  having  met  with  entire  success.- 
He  reported  789  warriors  of  the  several  tribes,  the  Senecas,  the  Shawanese 
and  the  Delawares  having  the  largest  numbers.  The  journal  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  he  kept  and  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
documents  relating  to  our  early  frontier  history.  This  expedition  may  be 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  that  long  struggle  which  was  to  cause  the  French 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  their  possessions  in  three-quarters  of  the  globe;  leave  the 
Saxon  race  triumphant  over  the  Latin  in  North  America;  train  a leader  in  the 
service  of  the  English  who  would  eventually  lead  the  colonies  to  victory  in 
their  efforts  to  throw  off  the  galling  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  and  found 
the  Great  Republic  of  the  West.  In  the  meantime  the  Ohio  Land  Company 
had  secured  from  the  British  crown  the  grant  of  a very  extensive  tract  of  land, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio;  and,  although  the  company 
exercised  but  little  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  territory  now  under  con- 
sideration, it  tended,  in  the  explorations  of  its  efficient  agent,  Christopher  Gist, 
in  making  the  Ohio  country  better  known  to  the  governments  and  people 
of  both  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  French  did  not  remain  idle  spectators  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
territory  which  they  claimed  as  belonging  to  their  royal  master;  and  early 
in  the  following  year  the  Marquis  de  la  Gallissoniere,  Governor-General  of 
New  France,  as  the  French  possessions  in  North  America  were  then  called, 
sent  a strong  detachment  composed  of  French  and  Canadian  soldiers  and 
Indians  in  command  of  Captain  Louis  Celoron,  accompanied  by  the  Jesuit 
Father  Joseph  Bonncamps,  as  chaplain  and  astronomer,  to  explore  the  country 
and  learn  the  temper  of  its  inhabitants.  Fortunately,  both  of  them  kept  jour- 
nals, which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  expedition  set  out  from  La  Chine, 
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near  Montreal,  June  15,  1749,  passed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  along  Lake  Ontario, 
up  the  Niagara  River,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  mouth  of  Chau- 
tauqua Creek,  up  that  stream  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name  and  down  Cone- 
wango  Creek  to  the  Allegheny  River.  Here  the  first  of  the  series  of  the 
leaden  plates  bearing  inscriptions,  asserting  that  the  country  was  officially 
taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  French  sovereign,  was  buried.  This 
inscription,  to  which  those  on  the  other  plates  conformed  more  or  less  closely, 
was  couched  in  these  terms:  “In  the  year  1749,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV, 
King  of  France,  we,  Celoron,  commander  of  the  detachment  sent  by  M.  the 
Marquis  de  la  Gallissoniere,  Governor-General  of  New  France,  to  reestablish 
peace  in  some  villages  of  these  cantons,  have  buried  this  plate  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio  and  the  Kanaaiagon,  the  29th  of  July,  for  a testimony  of 
the  renewal  of  possession  which  we  have  taken  of  the  said  RiVer  Ohio,  and 
of  all  those  which  fall  into  it,  and  of  all  the  territories  on  both  sides  as  far 
as  the  source  of  the  said  rivers,  as  the  former  kings  of  France  have  possessed 
or  should  have  possessed  them,  and  as  they  are  maintained  therein  by  arms 
and  by  treaties,  especially  by  those  of  Ryswick,  Utrecht  and  of  Aix-la-Chapelle; 
we  have  moreover  affixed  to  a tree  the  arms  of  the  king.  In  testimony  whereof 
we  have  drawn  up  and  signed  this  written  record.  Done  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Beautiful  River,  the  29th  of  July,  1749.  All  the  officers  affixed  their 
signatures.” 

Continuing  his  course,  he  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  rivers  August  7th,  and  took  dinner  with  Queen  Alliquippa  at 
Shannopinstown,  already  referred  to  as  being  in  his  opinion  the  prettiest  place 
he  had  seen  on  the  Beautiful  River.  Neither  he  nor  his  chaplain  makes  any 
reference  in  his  journal  to  the  forks  nor  of  their  advantages  from  a military 
point  of  view,  although,  as  is  evident  from  subsequent  events,  he  must  have 
noted  them,  and  recommended  them  to  his  superiors. 

The  statement  made  by  some  writers  that  he  buried  a leaden  plate  at 
the  forks  August  3d,  when  he  gives  us  a detailed  account  of  having  buried 
one  on  the  same  date  at  what  has  long  been  known  as  “The  Indian  God  Rock,” 
1 15  miles  further  up  the  river,  is,  of  course,  without  the  slightest  foundation. 
Flis  journal  is  careful  to  record  the  date  and  place  of  all  the  plates  buried; 
but  there  is  no  reference  to  any  having  been  buried  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers;  on  the.  contrary,  he  does  not  even  mention  the  forks,  but  states  that 
he  passed  directly  from  Shannopinstown  to  Chiningud — the  Indian  village 
known  to  the  English  and  the  savages  as  Logstown.  The  expedition  con- 
tinued down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  up  that  stream  to  a portage, 
thence  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Maumee,  down  that  river  to  Lake  Erie,  and 
back  to  the  place  'of  starting. 

The  Indians  were  generally  found  by  Celoron  to  be  unfriendly  to  the 
French,  and  either  fled  at  their  approach  or  treated  them  with  extreme  cold- 
ness, showing  that  they  refrained  from  open  hostilities  only  through  fear. 

The  flames  of  war  were  now  kindled  between  the  French  and  the  English 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  all  that  was  required  for  them  to  burst  forth 
was  time;  and  that  time  was  destined  to  be  very  short.  During  the  next 
three  years  the  agents  of  both  the  French  and  the  English  were  actively 
engaged  in  securing  the  cooperation,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  the  Indians; 
for  it  was  plain  that  they  were  to  be  a very  important  factor  in  the  struggle, 
although  victory  for  either  contestant  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  for  them 
than  the  permanent  loss  of  their  ancestral  hunting  grounds.  The  French 
were  the  first  to  begin  active  operations.  Acting  on  the  plan  they  had  formed 
of  connecting  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with  that  of  the  Mississippi, 
they  landed  a force,  in  April,  1753,  at  a place  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
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Erie,  from  that  time  known  as  Presqu'  Isle  but  now  as  Erie  City,  where  they 
built  their  first  fort  on  Pennsylvania  soil.  On  the  completion  of  this  fort, 
they  cut  a road  to  the  head  of  canoe  navigation  on  French  Creek,  or  La  Boeuf 
River,  as  they  named  it,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Watertown,  which  they 
called  Fort  La  Boeuf.  Failing  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  build  a 
third  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek,  they  left  a small  garrison  in  the  forts 
already  built,  with  trusty  agents  to  work  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians  during 
the  winter,  and  brought  the  rest  of  their  forces  back  to  winter  in  Canada, 
hoping  to  return  in  the  spring,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians  build 
the  third  fort. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  kept  themselves  informed  of  the  operations 
of  their  enemies,  but  adopted  no  active  measures  to  resist  them.  The  Quaker 
authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  with  their  unreasonable  sympathy  for  the  mur- 
derers of  the  colonists  whom  they  had  induced  to  settle  on  their  lands,  were 
willing  to  let  things  take  their  course,  rather  than  do  what  everyone  regarded 
as  the  only  sensible  course  to  be  pursued  under  the  circumstances;  and  this 
stubborn  indifference  for  the  lives  and  interests  of  their  colonists  was  charac- 
teristic of  them  during  all  the  struggles  through  which  the  colony  had  to 
pass  before  it  finally  attained  its  independence.  Not  so  the  sturdy  Scotch- 
man, Robert  Dinwiddie,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia,  who  took  the  matter 
in  hand  early  in  the  fall  of  1753,  and  sent  George  Washington,  with  dis- 
patches to  the  commander  of  the  French  posts  near  Lake  Erie,  to  ascertain 
the  intentions  of  the  French  and  their  ability  to  realize  them,  and  to'  make 
such  other  observations  and  secure  such  other  information  as  might  be  useful 
to  the  colonies  in  the  event  of  attempting  armed  resistance.  On  his  way  he 
stopped  at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahela  rivers,  November 
22d,  and  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  he  is  the  first  person  who  drew  attention 
to  its  natural  advantages.  He  says,  in  his  journal  of  the  expedition,  that  he 
made  a careful  examination  of  the  place,  and  considers  it  well  situated  for 
a fort,  and  much  superior  to  the  point,  about  two  miles  down  the  river  on 
the  south  side,  where  the  Indians  wanted  the  Ohio  Company  to  build  one. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  matter  later  on.  Washington  continued 
with  his  small  band  to  Logstown,  where  he  held  conferences  with  the  Indians, 
and  procured  guides  to  the  French  posts.  This  done,  he  set  out  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  and  soon  reached  the  mouth  of  French  Creek,  from' whence 
he  was  directed  to  Fort  La  Boeuf,  where  the  commander  of  the  French  forces 
then  was.  Here  his  troubles  began,  for  the  French  supplied  the  Indians  lib- 
erally with  rum,  tried  to  detain  them,  and  threw  all  manner  of  obstacles  in  his 
way.  At  length,  however,  he  reached  La  Boeuf,  and  delivered  his  letters  to  the 
commander.  While  awaiting  a reply,  he  busied  himself  secretly  in  taking 
notes  of  the  strength  of  the  French  forces  and  their  intentions,  and  succeeded 
in  learning  that  they  were  determined  to  descend  the  river  in  the  spring  and 
take  possession  of  the  forks;  and  it  was  clear  to  him  that  with  the  army  they 
had,  and  the  reinforcements  they  expected,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
for  them  to  do  so.  The  difficulty  Washington  found  in  keeping  his  Indians 
sober  and  frustrating  the  designs  of  the  French  to  detain  them  caused  him 
no  little  anxiety;  but  the  tact  he  displayed  enabled  him  to  set  out  on  the 
16th  of  December.  He  soon  reached  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  and  delivered  the  reply  from  the  French  , com- 
mander, with  the  information  he  had  been  able  to  secure,  to  Dinwiddie.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost  if  a successful  resistance  was  to  be  made,  and  accord- 
ingly Captain  William  Trent  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch to  the  forts  with  one  hundred  men,  and  the  necessarv  supplies  and 
tools,  and  throw  up  a fortification  to  command  the  rivers.  John  Fraser,  a 
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Scotch  trader  and  gunsmith,  whom  Celoron  had  expelled  from  the  mouth 
of  French  Creek  in  1749,  and  who  had  settled  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek, 
ten  miles  above  the  forks  on  the  Monongahela,  was  made  lieutenant,  and 
Edward  Ward  was  ensign.  Captain  Trent  arrived  at  the  forks,  the  site  of 
the  future  city  of  Pittsburg,  on  Sunday,  February  17,  1754, — a memorable 
date  in  the  history  of  Pittsburg,  as  it  marks  the  beginning  of  the  permanent 
occupation  of  the  site  of  our  now  flourishing  city.  The  day  of  the  week, 
which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  fix  in  early  history,  is  arrived  at  from  data 
furnished  by  Washington,  where  he  states  in  his  journal:  “Tuesday,  the  first 
of  January,  we  left  Fraser’s  house,”  etc.,  which  makes  February  17th  Sunday. 
The  somber  forests  soon  awakened  to  a new  life,  and  resounded  with  the 
echo  of  many  axes  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees.  The  fort  was  soon  under 
way,  and  rude  huts  were  constructed  to  protect  the  men  against  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  at  the  forks,  the  French,  who  had 
gained  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  were  building  Fort  Machault  at  the  mouth 
of  French  Creek,  and  assembling  their  forces  and  the  Indians  who,  seeing 
their  strength,  had  espoused  their  cause.  The  stronghold  was  soon  completed, 
and  with  the  opening  of  the  river  they  were  prepared  for  active  operations; 
and  about  the  middle  of  April  they  embarked  for  the  forks  in  canoes  and 
bateaux  with  an  army  consisting  of  French,  Canadians  and  Indians,  variously 
estimated  at  about  one  thousand,  with  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  Contrecoeur.  It  would  appear  that  the  English  had  not 
carefully  watched  their  movements,  because  they  came  unobserved,  and  landed 
about  half  a mile  above  the  point  in  the  evening  of  April  16th.  The  date 
generally  given  is  the  17th,  because  that  was  the  day  upon  which  the  English 
forces  left  the  place;  but  the  discovery  of  the  summons  sent  by  Contrecoeur 
leaves  no  doubt  that  it  was  on  the  16th  the  French  arrived  and  demanded 
a surrender  of  the  unfinished  works.  In  this  important  document  Contrecoeur 
expresses  his  surprise  that  the  English  should  have  dared  to  fortify  a place 
within  the  dominions  of  the  king,  his  master,  and  demands  by  what  authority 
they  have  done  a thing  so  contrary  to  the  treaties  between  the  two  powers. 
He  complains,  also,  that  the  English  have  for  some  time  past  been  instigating 
the  Indians  against  the  French.  Only  one  hour  was  given  for  deliberation. 
Both  Captain  Trent  and  Lieutenant  Fraser  were  absent,  and  Ensign  Ward 
was  in  command  of  the  little  band  of  thirty-three  men.  No  officer  was  present 
with  whom  he  could  consult,  but  the  Indian  chief  Tanacharison  accompanied 
him  to  the  French  camp,  where  he  represented  that,  as  he  was  not  an  officer 
invested  with  authority  to  reply  to  the  demand,  the  French  should  await  the 
arrival  of  Trent,  who  was  at  Turtle  Creek.  This  Contrecoeur  refused,  and 
insisted  on  an  immediate  surrender;  but  with  characteristic  French  politeness 
he  invited  Ward  to  supper.  Nothing  was  left  for  the  latter  but  to  obey  the 
summons;  but  whether  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  supper  or  not  is  not 
certain.  Very  probably  he  had  but  little  appetite,  and  had  Contrecoeur  foreseen 
the  consequences  of  that  day’s,  doings,  his  happiness  would  also  have  been 
greatly  clouded,  as  an  old  chronicler  very  properly  remarks.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  English  forces  were  permitted  to  march  out,  and  they 
proceeded  to  Red  Stone,  on  the  Monongahela,  the  site  of  the  present  Browns- 
ville. A French  account  says  they  had  four  cannon,  and  were  permitted  to 
take  one  with  them.  Contrecoeur’s  demand  on  Ward  to  surrender  his  unfin- 
ished fort  was  practically  the  declaration  of  that  memorable  war  whose  oper- 
ations extended  over  a great  part  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  end  forced  the 
French  to  relinquish  nearly  all  their  possessions  outside  of  Europe.  Indi- 
rectly it  exercised  great  influence  on  the  achievement  of  American  independence. 
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Washington  was  at  this  time  at  Wills  Creek,  now  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
on  his  way  with  additional  forces  and  supplies  to  join  Trent  at  the  forks,  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  surrender;  and  he  pushed  forward  with  all 
possible  speed  in  the  hope  of  joining  Trent  and  recapturing  the  place  before 
the  French  had  time  to  fortify  themselves.  But  the  difficulty  of  opening  a 
road  in  an  unbroken  mountain  forest  delayed  him,  and  it  was  near  the  end 
of  May  when  he  reached  the  Great  Meadows,  in  the  present  Fayette  County, 
Pennsylvania.  On  the  27th  the  scouts,  whom  he  prudently  kept  in  advance, 
brought  word  that  the  French  were  advancing  with  considerable  force  to 
meet  him,  and  that  just  then  they  lay  in  ambush  in  a place  a few  miles  distant 
admirably  suited  by  nature  for  concealment.  Washington  resolved  to  take 
the  initiative  and  attack  them,  and  he  accordingly  set  out  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th,  in  a heavy  rain  and  pitchy  darkness,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy’s  camp  till  sunrise.  Having  reconnoitered 
the  place,  he  made  an  attack  in  which  the  commander,  Jumonville,  and  nine 
of  his  men  were  killed,  and  twenty-one  taken  prisoners.  The  prisoners  were 
sent  to  Virginia,  and  Washington  continued  his  march,  cutting  his  way  as 
best  he  could  through  the  forests. 

This  skirmish  is  deserving  of  more  than  a passing  notice  for  several  reasons: 
Because  it  was  the  first  act  of  open  hostilities  in  which  blood  was  shed;  because 
it  was  Washington’s  first  victory;  because  it  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
rupture  between  the  French  and  the  English  could  now  be  settled  only  by 
an  appeal  to  arms;  and  because  it  was  made  to  cast  a blot  on  the  character 
of  Washington,  by  which  he  was  extremely  distressed  when  he  learned  of  it 
later  on,  as  we  shall  see.  American  writers  have  labored  with  success  to  clear 
the  Father  of  their  Country  of  the  imputation;  but  to  this-  day  the  French 
refuse  to  admit  it. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  history  to  be  as  impartial  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it;  and  while  this  important  question  cannot  be  treated  at  length,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  it  briefly,  and  in  doing  so  equal  favor  will  be  shown  to  both 
contestants.  We  have  seen  that  both  commanders  claimed  the  territory  west 
of  the  mountains  and  that  neither  believed  he  was  invading  the  territory  of 
a sovereign  with  whom  his  own  nation  was  at  peace.  The  conduct  of  the 
English  was  open  and  honorable.  Conrad  Weiser  was  sent  to-  treat  with 
the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  in  1748;  Washington  went  openly  to  the  commander 
of  the  French  near  Lake  Erie;  Trent  came  to  the  forks  to  fortify  it  as  to  a 
place  that  belonged  to  the  English  colonies  and  was  threatened  with  invasion; 
and  Washington  followed  to  reinforce  him  and  to  enable  him  the  more  surely 
to  hold  the  possession  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  So,  too,  the  French.  They 
claimed  the  territory  in  virtue  of  discovery,  and  of  the  treaties  between  the 
two  nations;  sent  Celoron  to  explore  it  and  take  formal  possession  of  it;  built 
forts  to  repel  the  invading  English,  and  prepared  to  hold  by  force  of  arms 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  rightful  possessions  of  their  royal  master.  So 
far  the  two  nations  appear  to  have  acted  in  good  faith;  and  their  claims  seem 
to  have  been  based  on  about  an  equal  footing.  The  skirmish  in  which  Jumon- 
ville, the  commander  of  the  French  forces,  lost  his  life,  brought  the  important 
matter  to  a crisis.  But  here,  also,  both  parties  were  in  good  faith,  because 
each  was  on  lands  which  he  believed  belonged  to  his  sovereign;  but  the 
conduct  of  the  two  nations  now  became  different.  Washington,  in  command 
of  the  forces  intrusted  to  him,  proceeded  to  cut  a road  to  the  forks,  pru- 
dently keeping  scouts  in  advance,  knowing  that  he  was  in  a country  claimed 
by  the  enemy.  The  French  sent  out  a force,  claiming  that  it  was  an  embassy 
to  the  Governor  of  Virginia;  but  it  was  not  such  an  embassy  as  that  upon 
which  Washington  had  gone  the  previous  winter  to  the  French  at  La  Bceuf, 
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and  delivered  his  message  with  a conscious  sense  of  right.  On  the  contrary, 
the  French  came  with  a considerable  force,  since  thirty-two  were  either  killed, 
wounded  or  taken  prisoners.  They  inquired  carefully  regarding  Washington’s 
forces,  movements,  etc.,  before  they  reached  him,  and  then  concealed  them- 
selves in  one  of  the  best  places  prepared  by  nature  for  an  ambush.  With  all 
due  allowance  for  their  claims  of  friendship,  everything  shows  their  desigm 
to  have  been  aggressive;  arid  when  it  is  compared  with  Washington's  and 
Dinwiddie’s  action  a few  months  before,  it  appears  to  the  greatest  disadvantage. 

The  routed  French  retired,  having  first  sent  runners  to  announce  the 
result  of  the  engagement  at  Fort  Duquesne,  and  receive  further  orders.  The 
forces  under  Washington  returned  to  the  work  of  opening  the  road,  and  pros- 
ecuted their  labors  with  as  much  dispatch  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
till  toward  the  latter  part  of  June,  when  they  were  informed  that  the  French 
were  advancing  in  force  to  attack  them.  At  first  it  was  resolved  to  fortify 
themselves  where  they  were,  thirteen  miles  west  of  the  Great  Meadows,  but 
a council  of  war  being  held  it  was  judged  most  prudent  to  retire  to  Wills 
Creek.  They  set  out  on  their  return,  but  at  the  end  of  two  days  the  forces 
were  so  fatigued,  the  supplies  so  scarce,  and  the  horses  able  to  carry  burdens 
so  few,  that  no  alternative  was  left  but  to  halt  at  the  Great  Meadows,  fortify 
themselves  and  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  rude  defensive  work 
was  named  Fort  Necessity.  Scouts  were  kept  out  who  reported  the  move- 
ments and  strength  of  the  enemy,  who  appeared  on  the  3d  of  July  and  com- 
menced the  attack.  The  details  of  the  engagement  need  not  be  given;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  Washington  was  forced  to  surrender  to  superior  numbers,  and 
terms  of  capitulation  as  honorable  as  could  have  been  expected  were  agreed 
upon.  In  these  terms  it  was  that  Washington  was  ensnared  into  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  having  murdered  Jumonville,  either  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
French  language  of  Jacob  Van  Bram,  who  acted  as  interpreter  for  Washing- 
ton, who  was  not  acquainted  with  French,  or  through  his  malice.  The  Colonial 
forces  now  retired  to  Wills  Creek,  and  little  was  done  for  the  defense  of  the 
frontier  till  the  arrival  of  General  Braddock  a year  later. 

The  French  were  now  masters  of  the  whole  country  west  of  the  mountains, 
and  for  more  than  four  years  they  overran  the  entire  province,  extending 
their  raids  beyond  the  Susquehanna.  Wherever  they  and  their  savage  allies 
appeared  their  path  was  marked  with  bloodshed,  desolation  and  ruin.  The 
settlers  that  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping- 
knife  fled  in  consternation  to  the  more  thickly  settled  districts,  leaving  all 
behind  them  that  had  not  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  victors, 
except  the  little  they  were  able  to  carry  with  them  in  their  hasty  flight.  All 
seemed  lost  between  the  tardiness  of  the  home  government,  the  want  of  con- 
certed action  among  the  Colonial  authorities  and  the  mistaken  proverbial  apathy 
of  Pennsylvania  Quakers. 

The  French  had  now  won  the  Indians  to  their  side,  and  had  established 
communication  between  Canada  and  the  Mississippi;  but  knowing  well  that 
they  must  maintain  by  force  of  arms  what  they  had  secured  in  the  same 
manner,  they  strengthened  Fort  Duquesne  till,  though  small,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  formidable  strongholds  on  the  continent,  as  it  was  beyond  question 
the  most  important.  But  "it  had  several  disadvantages.  It  was.  far  from  the 
source  of  supplies  and  reinforcements,  and  had  no  ready  communication;  it  was 
situated  on  low  ground,  surrounded  by  hills  from  which  it  could  be  bombarded 
with  impunity,  and  it  was  on  a river  that  flowed  directly  from  the  enemy’s 
country,  and  from  the  nearest  and  best  point  of  communication  with  that 
country.  The  savages,  too,  upon  whom  they  relied  to  a great  extent,  were, 
ii  left  to  themselves,  more  favorable  to  the  English  than  to  them;  and  these 
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had  to  be  held  by  constant  presents,  or  by  raids  on  the  frontier  where  plen- 
tiful booty  would  reward  them  for  their  cooperation. 

The  home  governments,  though  professedly  at  peace— for  war  was  not 
declared  till  May,  1756 — were  both  preparing  to  send  forces  to  America. 
General  Edward  Braddock,  who  was  given  the  command  of  the  English  army, 
landed  in  February,  1755,  and  began  his  slow  preparations  to  advance  into 
the  enemy’s  country.  Though  skilled  and  brave,  he  was  self-willed  and  imperi- 
ous, and  had  a supreme  contempt  for  the  Colonial  soldiers  and  their  method 
of  fighting,  which  he  made  no  efforts  to  conceal.  After  many  delays  his  army, 
consisting  of  a little  more  than  two  thousand  men,  besides  non-combatants 
and  a varying  contingent  of  Indians,  arrived  at  Wills  Creek,  and  prepared 
to  cross  the  mountains.  Washington  was  one  of  the  General’s  aids,  and 
the  most  valuable  one;  but  had  it  not  been  for  his  prudent  self-control  he 
could  not  long  have  brooked  the  insolence  of  the  deluded  commander.  We 
need  not  follow  the  army  in  its  necessarily  slow  march  across  the  mountains; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  when  it  reached  a place  on  the  summit  of  the  Chestnut 
Ridge,  since  known  as  Dunbar’s  Camp,  it  was  thought  well  to  leave  the 
heavier  artillery  and  much  of  the  supplies  there  with  a subordinate  officer,  and 
push  forward  more  rapidly;  for  the  idea  of  meeting  with  serious  resistance 
was  not  entertained  by  the  sanguine  commander.  And,  considered  in  itself, 
the  movement  was  a prudent  one.  Accordingly,  taking  twelve  hundred  English 
and  Colonial  soldiers,  with  sufficient  artillery  and  supplies,  Braddock  pushed 
forward,  arriving  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  a short  distance 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny,  early  in  the  forenoon  of  July  gth. 
Washington,  who  had  been  forced  to  remain  behind  on  account  of  sickness, 
now  joined  his  leader.  Crossing  the  river  at  this  point,  Braddock  passed 
down  the  west  side  to  avoid  the  hills  that  rose  precipitously  from  the  water 
on  the  east,  and  recrossed  just  below  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek.  Confident 
that  the  French  and  Indians  were  watching  his  movements,  he  displayed  his 
army  to  the  best  advantage  while  making  the  ford.  It  was  a little  past  noon 
when  the  rear  of  the  army  reached  the  eastern  bank  and  began  its  march 
across  the  bottom  land. 

Turning  to  the  French,  it  is  disputed  whether  Contrecoeur  or  Beaujeu  was 
commander  of  Fort  Duquesne  at  this  time.  Contrecoeur  had  asked  to  be 
relieved,  and  Beaujeu  had  been  sent  to  take  his  place;  both  were  at  the  fort, 
but  whether  the  latter  had  assumed  command  or  not  is  not  certain,  although 
it  would  appear  that  he  had  not.  The  near  approach  of  Braddock’s  army 
filled  the  French  and  Indians  with  consternation;  and,  though  the  fort  had 
been  strengthened  as  much  as  possible,  and  forces  had  been  concentrated  from 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Illinois  country,  there  was  but  slender  hope  of  a successful 
resistance.  Beaujeu,  however,  determined  to  sally  out  and  meet  the  enemy, 
and  not  yield  without  making-  some  show  of  resistance.  When  his  design 
was  made  known  the  previous  evening,  it  was  opposed  both  by  the  French 
and  Indians  as  rash,  and  few,  if  any,  were  willing  to  join  him.  The  next 
morning  he  again  expressed  his  determination,  and  so  worked  on  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  and  French  that  he  succeeded  in  rallying  around  his  standard 
a force  variously  estimated,  but  which  consisted,  according  to  the  most  reli- 
able account,  of  637  savages,  146  Canadians  and  72  regular  troops.  Subor- 
dinate in  command  were  MM.  Dumas  and  De  Ligneris,  both  captains  in  the 
regular  army,  with  other  inferior  officers.  He  had  carefully  reconnoitered  the 
ground,  and  the  place  where  he  resolved  to  meet  the  enemy  was  carefully 
selected.  His  intention  was  to  dispute  the  second  fording,  and  then  to  fall 
back  upon  the  ravines;  but  so  much  time  was  spent  in  getting  his  forces 
together  that  he  arrived  too  late,  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  lay  an  ambush 
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in  the  two  ravines  between  which  the  army  under  Braddock  must  pass.  The 
English  commander  had  obstinately  refused  to  keep  scouts  in  advance  to 
prevent  a surprise,  although  Washington  and  others  had  frequently  urged 
him  to  do  so,  deeming  his  forces  superior  to  any  the  enemy  could  oppose 
to  them.  The  story  of  the  battle  has  been  frequently  told  both  in  French 
and  English,  and  need  not  be  repeated  in  detail;  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  about 
one  o’clock,  July  gth,  the  advance  guard  of  the  English  army  was  suddenly 
fired  upon  by  an  unseen  enemy,  thrown  into  confusion  and  forced  back  upon 
the  main  body.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  relate  that  the  courageous  Beaujeu  was 
killed  at  the  first  fire.  The  English  were  panic-stricken,  having  to  fight  an 
unseen  enemy,  and  the ' Colonial  troops  were  not  permitted  to  fight  the  sav- 
ages in  their  own  fashion.  The  combat  lasted  about  two  hours;  the  English 
regulars,  terrified  at  the  fiendish  warwhoops  of  the  savages,  and  dispirited 
with  a style  of  warfare  the  like  of  which  they  had  never  imagined,  gathered 
together  in  a body,  and  offered  a tempting  mark  to  the  enemy,  while  they 
fired  at  random.  The  officers  did  all  in  their  power  to  retrieve  the  fortunes 
of  the  day,  but  were  a ready  mark  for  the  unerring  aim  of  the  Indians, 
and  out  of  86,  26  were  killed  and  37  wounded.  The  Virginians  showed  great 
valor,  and  of  the  three  companies  scarcely  thirty  were  left;  the  regulars, 
having  wasted  their  ammunition,  broke  and  ran,  leaving  the  artillery,  pro- 
visions, baggage,  and  even  the  General’s  private  papers,  a prey  to  the  enemy. 
All  attempts  to  rally  them  were  vain.  Seven  hundred  and  fourteen  privates 
were  killed  or  wounded,  together  with  the  army  chaplain,  who  was  among 
the  latter;  while  of  the  French  and  Indians  only  three  officers  and  30  men 
fell,  and  about  as  many  were  wounded.  After  having  had  five  horses  shot 
from  under  him,  a ball  entered  Braddock’s  side,  and  he  was  borne  from  the 
field  mortally  wounded.  Fie  was  carried  across  the  river  with  the  remnant 
of  his  army,  and  the  flight  to  Dunbar’s  Camp,  on  the  Chestnut  Ridge,  was 
continued  with  all  possible  speed.  On  the  nth  they  reached  the  camp,  which 
the  news  of  the  defeat  had  converted  into  a scene  of  the  greatest  confusion. 
On  the  following  day  the  remaining  artillery,  stores  and  heavy  baggage  were 
destroyed,  and  the  retreat  began.  Colonel  Thomas  Dunbar,  the  highest  offi- 
cer under  Braddock,  assumed  command  and  retreated  to  Philadelphia  to  spend 
the  winter.  Braddock  died  on  the  13th  and  was  buried  near  the  Great  Meadows, 
where  his  grave  is  still  pointed  out. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  the  first  and  at  the  last  battle  of  the  French  and 
English  war  in  America,  the  generals  on  both  sides  lost  their  lives:  Beaujeu 
and  Braddock  at  the  battle  of  Monongahela,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  at  the 
taking  of  Quebec. 

The  effect  of  Braddock’s  defeat  was  widespread  and  disastrous  to  the 
colonists  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  with 
which  the  news  filled  the  frontier,  a feeling  which  extended  even  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  some  over-sanguine  persons  were  actually  collecting  funds  to 
celebrate  the  victory  they  felt  confident  would  soon  be  gained  over  the  French. 
But  where  victory  was  expected  and  predicted  consternation  alone  appeared, 
and  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  were  already  seen  in  imagination  to 
glitter  at  every  cabin  door.  From  that  day  there  was  no  security  for  human 
life  or  property  west  of  the  Susquehanna;  and  soon  marauding  bands  of  sav- 
ages appeared  as  far  east  as  Reading.  All  that  was  ferocious  in  the  breasts  of 
the  savages  was  aroused  to  activity,  and  the  Canadians,  many  of  whom  were 
only  a little  less  cruel,  were  ready  to  join  them  in  the  general  devastation; 
even  the  French  soldiers  felt  a fresh  impulse  added  to  the  racial,  national 
and  religious  hatred  with  which  they  had  for  centuries  regarded  the  English. 
Whence  was  relief  to  come?  All  the  forces  of  the  colonies,  supposing  that 
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harmony  reigned  between  their  respective  governors  and  assemblies,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  check  the  elated  victors  and  guard  the  frontier;  and  assist- 
ance could  not  be  expected  from  the  mother  country  before  the  middle  of 
another  year.  Besides,  England  had  sufficient  to  engage  her  attention  at 
home.  In  May,  1756,  George  II  declared  war  against  France,  and  both  as 
a protection  of  the  colonies  and  as  a means  of  dividing  the  forces  of  the  enemy, 
he  planned  an  American  campaign.  But  the  right  man  was  not  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  it  was  a pitiable  manifestation  of  military  incompetence.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  did  not  reach  America  before  the  latter 
part  of  July.  The  one  single  hope  shed  on  the  frontier  emanated  from  the 
Colonial  militia. 

The  path  of  the  hostile  French  and  Indians  led  from  a rendezvous  on  the 
Allegheny  River,  as  well  as  from  Fort  Duquesne,  and  it  was  felt  that  there 
could  be  no  security  till  this  base  of  supplies  was  destroyed.  This  was  Kittan- 
ning, an  important  Indian  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  forty-five  miles 
above  Fort  Duquesne,  where  the  town  of  the  same  name  now  stands.  Lying 
on  one  of  the  principal  trails  from  the  East  to  the  West,  it  was  a place  of 
great  importance  to  the  Indians,  and  being  on  the  route  of  the  French  from 
the  lakes  to  the  fort,  it  was  of  no  less  importance  to  them.  It  was  known 
to  the  latter  as  Attique,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  Celoron’s  journal  as  a con- 
siderable town.  Colonel  John  Armstrong,  who  commanded  the  Colonial  forces 
garrisoning  the  forts  in  the  Juniata  Valley,  was  ordered  by  the  Governor  to 
fit  out  and  command  an  expedition  against  it.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  the 
Delaware  chief,  Captain  Jacobs,  who  made  his  home  there  and  who  was 
one  of  the  most  cunning  and  cruel  of  the  savage  leaders,  might  either  be 
killed  or  captured,  and  that  a large  number  of  prisoners  held  there  might  also 
be  released.  All  necessary  preparations  having  been  made,  Colonel  Arm- 
strong set  out  from  Fort  Shirly,  a frontier  post  situated  on  Aughwick  Creek, 
a short  distance  southeast  of  the  present  town  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  30th 
of  August,  1756,  with  a force  of  about  300  men.  The  expedition  followed 
closely  the  well-known  Kittanning  Path,  and  after  a march  of  four  days,  the 
little  army  came  unobserved  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  when 
they  discovered  a party  of  savages  stopping  for  the  night  in  the  path.  Turn- 
ing aside,  they  were  enabled  to  come  unseen  to  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  town.  We  cannot  delay  to  enter  into  a detailed  account  of  the  battle;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  town  was  destroyed,  with  its  vast  stores  of  ammunition 
and  provisions,  September  8th,  Captain  Jacobs  was  killed, — although  this  is 
denied  by  some  authorities, — a large  number  of  prisoners  were  rescued,  and 
the  enemy  was  frustrated  in  the  execution  of  a well  planned  attack  on  the 
frontier  forts,  especially  Fort  Shirly,  which  was  to  have  been  undertaken 
the  next  day.  Colonel  Armstrong  received  a slight  wound,  but  the  expedi- 
tion was  eminently  successful;  and  well  did  the  daring  commander  deserve 
to  have  the  county  in  which  the  battle  took  place  named  after  him,  that  future 
generations  might  revere  his  memory.  In  the  account  of  the  affair  which 
the  commander  of  the  French  at  Fort  Duquesne  sent  the  next  day  to  Canada, 
the  credit  of  leading  the  Colonial  forces  is  given  to  “Le  General  Wachinton,” 
whose  name  was  already  a tower  of  strength  on  the  frontier. 

The  results  of  this  skillfully  planned  and  admirably  executed  attack  were 
not  of  lasting  importance;  for,  though  it  broke  up  the  greatest  Indian  strong- 
hold in  Western  Pennsylvania,  it  counted  for  little  in  the  struggle  between 
the  two  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe  for  the  possession  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Ohio.  It  could  not  be  followed  up,  and  it  consequently  gave  the 
frontier  only  a moment’s  respite.  The  English  forces  in  North  America  were 
at  that  time  under  the  command  of  an  incompetent  general,  and  for  that 
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reason  the  following  year,  1757,  but  added  to  the  disasters  that  had  attended 
the  English  cause  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  West  of  the  Susquehanna 
the  Indians  and  the  French  had  it  all  their  own  way,  for  the  territory  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  received  but  little  attention,  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  being  mainly  directed  toward  the  French  posts  on  the  head 
of  Lake  Champlain.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  cause  of  the  enemy  seemed 
everywhere  triumphant,  and  had  it  not  been  that  hopes  were  revived  by 
restoration  of  Pitt  to  the  British  ministry,  the  situation  of  the  colonies  would 
have  been  truly  deplorable;  but  with  the  opening  of  the  spring  of  1758  the 
presence  of  that  eminent  statesman  began  to  be  felt  in  the  councils  of  the 
British,  and  signs  of  healthy  activity  began  to  show  themselves  in  American 
affairs.  Loudoun  was  recalled,  and  Abercrombie,  seconded  by  Lord  Howe, 
succeeded  him;  and,  while  Amherst  and  Wolfe  were  sent  to  join  the  fleet 
in  the  Northeast,  and  the  commander-in-chief  directed  his  movements  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  General  John  Forbes  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  army  that  was  to  operate  west  of  the  mountains.  With  this  campaign 
only  are  we  concerned,  and  space  must  be  given  to  its  details,  because  with 
it  ended  the  ascendancy  of  the  French,  not  only  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  but  also 
in  the  whole  of  North  America. 

After  considerable  delay  Forbes  saw  1,250  Scotch  Highlanders  arrive 
from  South  Carolina,  who  were  joined  by  350  Royal  Americans.  Pennsylvania 
furnished  2,700  Colonial  troops  and  Virginia  1,900.  Yet  strong  as  was  Forbes’ 
army,  he  could  hardly  have  reached  the  Ohio  had  it  not  been  for  Wash- 
ington, whose  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  Indian  warfare  was  invalu- 
able, although  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  following  Braddock’s  route  instead 
of  cutting  a new  one  from  Bedford,  as  the  commander  insisted  on  doing,  and 
did.  The  Indians  were  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  campaign,  and  when 
Forbes  was  about  to  march,  the  provincial  government  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  alienate  the  tribes  on  and  near  the  Ohio  from  the  French.  Accord- 
ingly, Christian  Frederic  Post,  a Moravian  missionary  who  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  Eastern  Indians,  and  especially  by  the  Delawares,  was  sent  out 
in  July.  Accompanied  by  a small  number  of  Indians,  he  proceeded  by  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Venango  to  Kiskakunk,  on  the  Beaver 
River,  about  four  miles  below  the  present  town  of  New  Castle,  an  important 
Indian  village,  where  he  was  well  received  and  attentively  listened  to.  This 
visit  inflicted  a severe  blow  at  the  confidence  of  the  Indians  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  French,  and  caused  many  of  them  to  waver. 

The  army  under  Forbes  had  been  making  slow  progress,  and  did  not  reach 
Raystown,  the  present  Bedford,  before  September.  Here  Colonel  Bouquet  was 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  General.  But  this  tardiness  was  not  without  a good 
effect.  It  gave  Post  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  his  negotiations  with  the  wavering 
Indians;  it  exhausted  their  patience  at  the  inactivity  of  the  French,  and  caused 
many  of  them  to  leave  the  fort  and  return  to  their  homes;  and  it  resulted  in 
the  consumption  of  the  provisions  of  the  French,  and  forced  them  to  reduce 
their  forces.  In  this  way  the  capture  of  the  fort  was  rendered  more  certain 
and  less  difficult.  Bouquet  was  sent  forward  from  Raystown  with  a force 
of  2,000  men  to  a point  on  the  Lovalhanna,  afterward  the  site  of  Fort  Ligo- 
nier,  while  the  main  body  of  the  army  and  the  General  followed  with  the 
heavy  artillery  and  baggage.  Every  day  was  sealing  more  certainlv  the 
fate  of  Fort  Duquesne.  The  French  began  to  be  disheartened  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  English  on  the  lakes;  the  distance  of  the  fort  from  the  base  of 
supplies  was  a serious  difficulty,  and  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  authori- 
ties in  Canada  rendered  the  position  of  the  garrison  of  the  fort  a verv  unen- 
viable one.  Nor  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  fort  itself  any  better.  General 
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Montcalm,  writing  at  this  time  to  his  friend  Chevalier  de  Bourlamaque,  gives 
this  picture  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Fort  Duquesne:  “Mutiny  among 
the  Canadians,  who  want  to  go  home;  the  officers  busy  with  making  money, 
and  stealing  like  mandarins.  Their  commander  sets  the  example  and  will 
come  back  with  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  francs;  the  pettiest  ensign,  who 
does  not  gamble,  will  have  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  francs.  The  Indians 
do  not  like  Ligneris,  who  is  drunk  every  day.”  Insignificant  successes  served 
in  a measure  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  French,  but  the  entire  policy  of 
that  nation  in  the  New  World  was  erroneous,  and  the  fall  of  its  power  was 
only  a question  of  time.  The  defeat  of  Major  Grant,  September  5th,  within  a 
mile  of  the  fort,  to  which  he  had  been  sent  with  800  men  to  reconnoiter, 
was  due  rather  to  his  imprudence  than  to  the  valor  and  vigilance  of  the  enemy; 
and  the  attack  of  the  French  and  Indians  on  Fort  Ligonier,  a short  time  after, 
produced  no  permanent  result.  The  fall  of  Fort  Frontenac,  at  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Ontario,  August  27th,  by  cutting  off  supplies,  made  it  impossible  longer 
to  hold  Fort  Duquesne.  All  hope  being  lost,  on  November  24th,  when  the 
English  were  within  ten  miles  of  the  fort,  it  was  blown  up,  and  the  sur- 
rounding buildings,  about  thirty  in  number,  were  burnt.  The  French,  who 
numbered  about  four  hundred,  besides  a large  force  of  Indians  of  various 
tribes,  withdrew.  Part  of  the  former  went  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Illinois 
country,  part  across  the  country  to  Presqu’  Isle,  and  part  with  the  commander, 
De  Ligneris,  up  the  Allegheny  to  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek. 
On  November  25,  1758,  the  English  advanced  in  a body,  and  at  evening, 
says  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  youthful  Washington  could  point  out  to  the  officers 
and  men  the  meeting  of  the  waters.  The  hand  of  the  veteran  Armstrong 
raised  the  British  flag  over  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  and  as  the  banner  floated 
to  the  breeze,  the  place,  at  the  suggestion  of  Forbes,  was  named  Pittsburg. 
The  first  recorded  use  of  the  name  is  found  in  a letter  from  General  Forbes 
to  Governor  Denny,  dated  the  day  after  taking  possession,  from  “Fort 
Duquesne,  now  Pittsburg,  the  26  November,  1758.”  The  minutes  of  a con- 
ference held  by  Colonel  Bouquet  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  “at 
Pitts-Bourgh,  December  4,  1758,”  gives  another  form  of  the  same  name. 
The  next  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  being  Sunday,  the  army  chap- 
lain, Rev.  Charles  Beatty,  was  ordered  to  preach  a sermon  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms.  He  was  a Presbyterian. 

Leaving  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer  with  about  two  hundred  men  in  a small 
fort  hastily  thrown  up  near  the  ruins  of  the  French  stronghold,  Forbes,  with 
the  rest  of  the  army,  set  out  on  their  return  to  Philadelphia.  During  the 
winter  and  early  spring  the  French  concentrated  forces  at  Fort  Machault, 
at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek,  with  a view  of  returning  and  retaking  Fort 
Duquesne,  but  the  attack  on  Fort  Niagara  caused  them  to  abandon  that 
idea,  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  that  post,  which,  however,  fell  on  the  5th 
of  August.  Quebec  fell  with  the  death  of  Montcalm,  September  14th  of  the 
same  year;  and  with  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  September  8,  1760,  all 
the  possessions  of  the  French  east  of  the  Mississippi  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  the  star  of  France  sank  below  the  horizon  never  to  rise 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio. 

It  is  needless  to  speculate  on  what  the  consequences  would  have  been 
if  the  French  arms  had  triumphed  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Differ- 
ent persons  wil1  be  influenced  in  forming  their  opinions  by  their  racial,  national, 
religious  or  other  bias.  But  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  Saxon  race 
should  obtain  the  mastery,  both  on  account  of  the  mistaken  colonization  policy 
of  the  French,  who,  although  a thrifty  people  at  home,  are  not  so  successful 
as  their  rivals  across  the  channel  in  planting  colonies  abroad.  Besides,  the 
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mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  that  of  the  Mississippi  are  too  far  distant 
from  the  interior  for  ready  communication  and  the  transmission  of  supplies. 
The  Appalachian  Mountain  ranges  presented  a barrier  to  the  English,  but 
this  had  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages.  Communication  could 
always  be  had  between  the  frontier  settlements  and  the  seaboard  in  a few 
days,  and  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  strengthen  themselves  and  become 
firmly  grounded  in  the  East  before  attempting  to  form  settlements  beyond 
the  “Alleghany  Hills.”  The  progress  of  the  English  was  natural;  that  of 
the  French  was  not. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ORIGIN  OF  BOUNDARY  DISPUTES MASON  AND  DIXON’S  LINE VIRGINIA  AND  PENN- 
SYLVANIA CHARTERS FORT  PITT  DISMANTLED VIRGINIA  TAKES  POSSESSION 

OF  IT TROUBLE  AT  PITTSBURG  IN  CONSEQUENCE — DR.  JOHN  CONNOLLY 

EFFORTS  TO  SETTLE  THE  DISPUTE  INEFFECTUAL TRADERS  RESOLVE 

TO  BUILD  A TOWN  ON  THE  MANOR  OF  KITTANNING COUNTER 

PROCLAMATIONS- — FURTHER  ATTEMPTS  AT  A SETTLEMENT 

EXTENSION  OF  MASON  AND  DIXON’S  LINE RUNNING  OF 

WESTERN  BOUNDARY  LINE CONCLUSION  OF  DISPUTE. 

Reference  has  more  than  9nce  been  made  in  previous  chapters  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  which  long  existed  between  the  colonies  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  regarding  the  boundary  line  which  separated  them,  each  claim- 
ing a large  portion  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
chapter  shall  be  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  the  consequences  and  the  final 
settlement  of  this  dispute. 

It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a matter  of  surprise  that  controversies  should 
have  arisen  between  adjoining  colonies  respecting  the  lines  by  which  they 
should  be  divided.  There  were  several  very  good  reasons  for  them.  The 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country  when  the  first  charters 
or  grants  were  issued,  and  the  consequent  indefiniteness  of  the  terms  in  which 
they  were  couched;  the  desire  of  those  who  asked  for  charters  to  have  them 
as  ample  as  possible,  which  may  have  caused  them  at  times  to  impose  on  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  territory  possessed  by  the  rulers;  the  disposition 
to  interpret  the  charters,  when  obtained,  in  the  most  liberal  sense;  and  the 
importance  attached  to  priority  of  occupation,  will  suffice  to  account  for  all 
the  controversies  found  in  our  early  history.  With  a more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  nations,  there  are  in  our  own  day  controversies  of  the 
same  kind  in  Africa,  South  America  and  Alaska.  No  boundary  disputes  in 
the  United  States  were  more  important  than  those  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  and  the  same  colony  and  Virginia;  and  the  former  from  the  influ- 
ence it  exerted  on  the  latter  will  be  briefly  referred  to. 

In  sketching  the  running  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  long  and  animated  dispute  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  respecting  their  boundaries;  suffice  it  to  say  that, 
after  much  contending,  the  proprietaries  of  the  two  colonies,  when  in  London 
together,  in  the  year  1763,  agreed  to  employ  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah 
Dixon,  two  mathematicians  and  surveyors,  to  run  the  dividing  line  between 
die  colonies.  They  arrived  in  Philadelphia  before  the  end  of  the  year,  received 
their  instructions,  and  proceeded  to  the  work  assigned  them.  After  consid- 
erable preliminary  surveying,  they  fixed  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  390  43'  18" — now  more  exactly  calculated  to  be  390  43'  26.3".  In 
the  years  1766-67  they  extended  the  line  west  to  the  distance  of  a little  more 
than  244  miles  from  the  Delaware  River;  but  .when  they  reached  that  point 
the  Indians  would  not  allow  them  to  proceed  further.  The  line  was  marked 
for  the  distance  of  132  miles  by  stones  set  up  at  the  end  of  every  two  miles, 
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every  fifth  stone  having  on  its  northern  face  the  arms  of  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn,  and  on  its  southern  face  those  of  Lord  Baltimore.  These  stones  were 
imported  from  England.  To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  colonize  Virginia,  James  I,  in  1609, 
granted  to  a London  company,  by  royal  charter,  a tract  of  country  extending 
200  miles  to  the  north  and  as  many  to  the  south  of  Old  Point  Comfort;  and 
in  1681  Charles  II  granted  to  William  Penn,  by  a similar  charter,  a terri- 
tory reaching  from  “the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude 

the  said  land  to  extend  westward  five  degrees  in  longitude,  to  be 

computed  from  the  eastern  boundary,’-  the  Delaware  River.  The  dispute 
embraced  two  points:  The  southern  and  the  western  boundary  lines.  Had 
Virginia  secured  the  territory  as  far  north  as  her  charter  called  for,  it  would 
not  have  taken  in  the  forks  of  the  Ohio;  but  her  governors  claimed  that  the 
five  degrees  west  of  the  Delaware,  granted  to  William  Penn,  did  not  extend 
further  west  than  the  Laurel  Ridge,  or  the  summit  of  the  most  western  spur 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  that  all  the  lands  lying  beyond  that  line 
belonged  to  Virginia.  So  long  as  the  country  west  of  the  mountains  remained 
unsettled,  the  question  of  territorial  boundaries  attracted  little  attention ; but 
when  it  became  necessary  to  defend  the  country  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  French,  and  secure  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  the  strategic  point,  it  pre- 
sented itself  for  solution,  and  the  more  so  as  the  Governor  of  Virginia  took 
the  initiative  in  securing  information  regarding  the  intentions  of  the  French 
and  the  strength  of  their  armament,  and  in  fortifying  the  point  at  the  forks. 
The  operations  of  the  Ohio  Land  Company  do  not  appear  to  have  elicited 
a protest  from  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  although  much  of  their 
grant  was  within  the  limits  claimed  by  the  Penns.  Correspondence  now  began 
to  be  exchanged  between  the  governors  of  the  two  colonies,  but  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  the  French  at  the  forks,  and  the  necessity  of  uniting  all  the 
forces  of  the  colonies  to  oppose  them,  forced  the  question  into  the  back- 
ground, where  it  remained  till  after  Pontiac’s  war.  With  the  return  of  a sense 
of  security,  and  the  commencement  of  settlements  west  of  the  Monongahela, 
it  again  made  its  appearance.  The  territory  had  not  as  yet  been  purchased 
from  the  Indians,  and  they  complained  so  loudly  of  the  encroachments  of 
the  whites,  that  the  King  required  the  governors  of  the  two  colonies  to  compel 
them  to  retire  to  lands  which  had  been  purchased.  But  they  paid  so  little 
heed  to  all  authorities  that  nothing  was  left  but  to  purchase  the  lands  from 
the  natives,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  done  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
in  October,  1768.  It  now  seemed  necessary  to  bring  the  matter  to  a final 
settlement  in  order  to  give  clear  titles  to  the  lands  that  might  be  purchased 
by  settlers;  yet  time  went  on  and  nothing  was  done.  So  peaceable  did  the 
Indians  appear  that  Major  Edmonson,  who  commanded  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Pitt,  received  orders  from  the  commander-in-chief  in  October,  1772,  to  dis- 
mantle the  fort  and  withdraw  his  command.  He  did  so,  though  not  without 
a protest  from  the  settlers,  who  feared,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the 
unprotected  state  of  the  frontier  would  encourage  the  Indians  to  a renewal 
of  former  hostilities.  A more  serious  danger,  if  possible,  soon  menaced  the  incip- 
ient city.  Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  Virginia  was  at  that 
time  governed  by  a man  who  was  more  remarkable  for  his  avarice  than  for 
his  patriotism.  This  was  Lord  Dunmore,  who  was  appointed  Governor  in 
1 77 1 i and  no  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  power  than  he  began  to  use 
it  in  taking  up  lands  for  himself.  Says  Mr.  Bancroft:  “No  royal  Governor 
showed  more  rapacity  in  the  use  of  official  power  than  Lord  Dunmore.  He 
reluctantly  left  New  York,  where,  during  his  short  career,’’ — of  less  than  a 
year  and  a half — “he  acquired  fifty  thousand  acres.  . . . LTpon  entering  upon 
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the  government  of  Virginia,  his  passion  for  land  and  fees  outweighing . the 
proclamation  of  the  King  and  the  reiterated  and  most  positive  instructions 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  advocated  the  claims  of  the  Colony  in  the 
West,  and  was  himself  a partner  in  two  immense  purchases  of  land  from 
the  Indians  in  Southern  Illinois.  The  area  of  the  ancient  dominion  expanded 
with  his  cupidity;”  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  looked  with  a wistful 
eye  on  the  territory  around  the  head  of  the  Ohio.  So  great  was  the  hatred 
the  Virginians  bore  him,  that  Washington,  who  was  not  given  to  the  utter- 
ance of  "extreme  opinions,  said  in  December,  1775:  “Nothing  less  than  depriv- 
ing him  of  life  or  liberty  will  secure  peace  to  Virginia.”  Such  was  the  man 
whose  machinations,  seconded  by  those  of  his  pliant  tool,  Dr.  John  Connolly, 
were  destined  to  bring  upon  Pittsburg  and  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  the 
last  serious  disturbance  to  which  it  was -subjected;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
involve  that  territory  and  Western  Virginia  in  what  is  known  in  history  as 
Dunmore’s  War,  which  forced  many  of  the  settlers  to  withdraw  to  the  east 
of  the  Monongahela,  and  seriously  interfered  with  trade  as  well  as  with  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Pittsburg. 

The  territory  east  and  south  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  which, _ as 
we  have  seen,  was  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  October,  1768,  and  which 
included  the  lands  upon  which  Pittsburg  stands,  was  annexed  to  Westmore- 
land County,  which  then  embraced  the  entire  southwestern  part  of  the  Colony. 
In  the  subdivisions  of  that  county  Pittsburg  was  included  in  Pitt  Township, 
whose  boundaries  may  be  given  as  a sample  of  a frontier  township.  They 
are  as  follows:  “Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas  and  running 
down  the  Allegheny  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Monongahela,  then  down 
the  Ohio  to  the  western  limits  of  the  Province;  thence  by  the  western  boundary 
south  to  the  line  of  Springfield  Township  (which  was  a line  drawn  due 
west  from  Redstone  Creek  to  the  western  limits  of  the  Province);  thence  with 
that  line  to  the  mouth  of  Redstone  Creek;  thence  down  the  Monongahela 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny;  thence  with  the  line  of  Hempfield 
Township  to  the  mouth  of  Brush  Run,  thence  with  the  line  of  said  town- 
ship to  the  place  of  beginning.”  From  the  extent  of  this  township  it  is 
evident  there  were  not  then  so  many  judges  about  Pittsburg  to  have  town- 
ships named  after  them  as  there  were  later.  A further  discussion  of  the  sub- 
divisons  of  this  territory  will  fall  more  naturally  under  the  head  of  the  judiciary 
in  this  history,  and  will  not,  for  that  reason,  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  place. 

It  was  stated  above  that  soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  the 
fall  of  1772,  it  was  occupied  by  Virginia  forces  sent  by  Lord  Dunmore.  Much 
of  the  following  account  of  this  important  event,  and  the  serious  troubles  it 
entailed,  is  taken  from  Mr.  Craig’s  History  of  Pittsburg.  Early  in  the  year 
1774,  Dr.  John  Connolly,  a Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  but  a strong  partisan 
of  Dunmore’s,  was  sent  by  that  nobleman  with  a force  to  take  possession  of 
Fort  Pitt  and  the  surrounding  country.  He  issued  a proclamation  calling 
the  militia  together  on  the  25th  of  January;  but  for  so  doing  he  was  arrested 
on  a warrant  issued  by  Arthur  St.  Clair,  a magistrate  of  Westmoreland  County, 
and  committed  to  the  jail  at  Hannahstown,  which  was  then  the  seat  of  justice 
for  all  this  country.  He  was  soon  released,  however,  by  entering  bail  for 
his  appearance;  and  he  then  went  to  Staunton  and  was  sworn  in  as  a Justice 
of  the  Peace  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  in  which,  it  was  claimed,  the 
country  around  Pittsburg  was  embraced.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  March 
he  returned  with  both  civil  and  military  authority  to  put  the  laws  of  Virginia 
in  force.  About  the  5th  of  April  the  court  assembled  at  Hannahstown, 
and  soon  after  Connolly,  with  about  150  men,  all  armed,  and  with  colors 
flying,  appeared  and  placed  sentinels  at  the  doors  of  the  courthouse,  who 
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refused  to  admit  the  magistrates,  unless  with  the  consent  of  their  commander. 
A meeting  then  took  place  between  Connolly  and  the  magistrates,  in  which 
the  former  stated  that  he  had  come  there  in  fulfillment  of  his  promise  to 
the  sheriff,  but  denied  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  declared  that  the  mag- 
istrates had  no  authority  to  hold  court  at  all.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion 
he  agreed  that  the  magistrates  might  hold  court  in  all  matters  that  were  sub- 
mitted to  them  until  he  should  receive  instructions  to  the  contrary.  The  com- 
promise, however,  was  of  very  short  duration,  for  on  the  8th  of  April  the 
justices  returned  to  Pittsburg,  where  most  of  them  resided,  and  were  the 
next  day  arrested  by  Connolly’s  orders.  On  the  19th,  intelligence  of  their  arrest 
reached  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  21st,  at  a meeting  of  the  Council,  it  was 
determined  to  send  two  commissioners  to  Virginia  to  represent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment there  the  ill  consequences  that  might  ensue  if  an  immediate  stop 
was  not  put  to  the  disorders  which  then  existed  in  the  West,’  and  to  con- 
sult on  the  best  terms  for  establishing  peace  and  good  order  there.  This 
was  the  first  official  step  looking  to  an  adjustment  of  the  boundary  dispute. 
James  Tilgman  and  Andrew  Allen  were  appointed  with  instructions,  first, 
to  request  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  unite  with  the  proprietaries  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  petition  His  Majesty,  in  council,  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
run  the  boundary  line,  the  expense  to  be  equally  borne  by  the  two  colonies; 
second,  to  use  every  exertion  to  induce  the  Governor  to  agree  to  some  tem- 
porary line,  but  in  no  event  to  assent  to  any  line  which  would  give  Vir- 
ginia jurisdiction  of  the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Monongahela  River. 
1'he  commissioners  arrived  in  Williamsburg  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  on  the 
2 1st  had  an  oral  conference  with  the  Governor,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
willingness  to  join  in  an  application  to  the  King  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  settle  the  boundaries,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  that  Virginia  would 
bear  no  part  of  the  expenses.  As  to  the  temporary'  line,  he  desired  the  com- 
missioners to  make  their  proposition  in  writing.  In  compliance  with  this 
they  addressed  him  a letter  on  the  23d,  containing  the  following  propositions: 
“That  a survey  be  taken  by  surveyors  to  be  appointed  by  the  two  governments, 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  may  serve  the  present  purpose,  of  the  course  of 
the  Delaware,  from  the  mouth  of  Christiana  Creek,  or  near  it,  where  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line  intersects  the  Delaware,  to  that  part  of  the  river  which 
is  in  the  latitude  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  as  much  further  as  may  be  needed  for 
the  present  purpose.  That  the  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon  be  extended  to  the 
distance  of  five  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  Delaware;  and  that  from  the 
end  of  said  five  degrees,  a line  or  lines  corresponding  to  the  courses  of  the 
Delaware  be  run  to  the  Ohio  River,  as  nearly  as  may  be  at  the  distance 
of  five  degrees  from  the  said  river  in  every  part.  And  that  the  extension  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  and  the  line  or  lines  corresponding  to  the  courses 
of  the  Delaware,  be  taken  as  the  line  of  jurisdiction,  until  the  boundary 
can  be  run  and  settled  by  royal  authority.”  Lord  Dunmore,  in  his  reply 
of  May  24th,  contended  that  the  western  boundary  could  not  be  “of  such 
an  inconvenient  and  difficult  to  be  ascertained  shape”  as  it  would  be  if  made 
to  correspond  to  the  courses  of  the  Delaware;  and  in  this  he  was  certainly 
right.  He  thought  that  it  should  be  a meridian  line,  at  the  distance  of  five 
degrees  from  the  Delaware,  in  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude.  He  further 
stated  that  unless  the  commissioners  proposed  some  line  that  favored  the 
Virginians  as  much  as  the  Pennsylvanians,  he  saw  that  no  accommodation  could 
be  entered  into  before  the  King’s  decision.  The  commissioners  say,  in  their 
reply  of  the  26th,  that  for  the  purpose  of  producing  harmony  and  peace,  “we 
shall  be  willing  to  recede  from  our  charter  bounds  so  as  to  make  the  River 
Monongahela,  from  the  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  the  western  boundary  of 
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jurisdiction,  which  would  at  once  settle  our  present  dispute,  without  the  great 
trouble  and  expense  of  running  lines,  or  the  inconvenience  of  keeping  the 
jurisdiction  in  suspense.” 

On  the  same  day  Lord  Dunmore  replied  in  a characteristic  and  haughty 
manner,  stating,  among  other  things,  that,  “your  resolution  with  respect  to 
Fort  Pitt  puts  an  entire  stop  to  further  treaty;”  and  they,  in  their  turn,  answered, 
on  the  27th,  that,  “the  determination  of  His  Lordship  not  to  relinquish  Fort 
Pitt  puts  a period  to  the  treaty.”  Says  Mr.  Craig:  “After  a careful  perusal 
of  this  correspondence,  and  an  attentive  consideration  of  Lord  Dunmore’s 
conduct  in  1774  and  1775,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  mind,  that  he 
was  a very  weak  and  arbitrary  man,  or  else  that  the  suspicion,  then  enter- 
tained, that  he  wished  to  promote  ill  will  and  hostility  between  the  Penn- 
sylvanians and  Virginians,  as  well  as  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites, 
was  well  founded.”  These  negotiations  having  failed,  Connolly  continued  to 
domineer  with  a high  hand  at  Fort  Pitt;  so  much  so  that  SEneus  Mackay, 
a prominent  person  in  the  western  part  of  the  Province,  wrote  to  Governor 
Penn:  “The  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  this  part  of  your  Government  is 
truly  distressing.  We  are  robbed,  insulted  and  dragooned  by  Connolly  and 
his  militia  in  this  place  and  its  environs.” 

The  people  were  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  and,  though  accustomed 
to  take  their  own  part,  they  had  no  court  to  which  an  appeal  could  be  made, 
and  were  too  weak  to  appeal  to  force  of  arms.  The  traders,  especially  upon 
whom  the  town  of  Pittsburg  mainly  depended,  contemplated  a number  of 
plans  for  their  relief.  One  of  these  was  to  raise  a stockade  around  the  town, 
which  stood  a little  distance  from  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  and  another  Avas  to  build  a town  in  the  Manor  of  Kittanning,  about  four 
miles  below  Kittanning,  where  Ford  City  now  stands,  which  they  proposed 
to  call  Appleby.  The  town  was  never  built,  but  active  measures  were  taken 
looking  to  the  building  of  it  in  the  summer  of  1774,  as  the  following  from 
the  Colonial  Records  goes  to  show:  At  a council  held  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1774,  “the  Governor  laid  before  the  Board  two  letters 
which  he  received  within  these  three  days  from  Captain  St.  Clair,  at  Ligonier, 
dated  the  22  and  26  of  July,  with  certain  papers  enclosed  relative  to  Indian 
and  other  affairs  in  Westmoreland,  and  the  same  being  read  and  consid- 
ered, the  Council  advised  the  GoA^ernor  to  order  a tOAvn  to  be  immediately 
laid  out  in  the  Proprietary  Manor  at  Kittanning,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  traders  and  other  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg,  who,  by  Captain  St.  Clair’s 
advices,  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  removing  from  that  tOAvn  on  account 
of  the  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  Virginians.”  August  6th  Governor  Penn 
wrote  to  St.  Clair:  “I  am  now  to  acquaint  you  that  I approve  of  the  measure 
of  laying  out  a town  in  the  Proprietary  Manor  of  Kittanning,  to  accommodate 
the  traders  and  other  inhabitants  who  may  chuse  to  reside  there;  and  there- 
fore enclose  you  an  order  for  that  purpose.”  On  the  24th  of  August,  1774, 
AA'hile  Richard  Butler  was  conveying  eight  horseloads  of  dry  goods  for  one 
James  McFarlane  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  tOAvn,  these  goods,  with 
two  horseloads  of  flour  and  salt  for  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  were  seized 
by  Connolly.  The  next  day  Arthur  St.  Clair  wrote  from  Ligonier  to  Gov- 
ernor Penn:  “I  acquainted  the  Delawares  with  your  orders  for  the  erecting 
a trading  place  at  the  Kittanning,  for  which  they  were  thankful,  as  they 
are  in  want  of  many  things  already,  and  cannot  come  to  Pittsburg  to  pur- 
chase, and  a number  of  them  will  probably  be  there  on  Monday  next, 
which  is  the  time  I have  appointed  for  laying  out  the  town.”  This  fixes 
the  date,  August  29,  1774,  as  the  day  upon  which  the  nerv  town  of  Appleby, 
as  it  was  to  be  named,  was  to  be  laid  out.  Such  was  the  unhappy  condition 
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of  affairs  when  Lord  Dunmore,  who  was  then  in  Pittsburg,  issued  the  following 
proclamation,  September  17,  1774: 

“A  PROCLAMATION. 

“Whereas,  The  rapid  settlement  made  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  by  His  Majesty's  subjects  within  the  course  of  these  few  years 
has  become  an  object  of  real  concern  to  His  Majesty’s  interests  in  this  quarter; 
and  whereas,  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  have  unduly  laid  claim  to  a very 
valuable  and  extensive  quantity  of  His  Majesty’s  territory,  and  the  executive 
part  of  that  Government,  in  consequence  thereof,  has  most  arbitrarily  and 
unwarrantably  proceeded  to  abuse  the  laudable  advancements  in  the  part  of 
His  Majesty’s  dominions  by  many  oppressive  and  illegal  methods  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  imaginary  authority;  and  vohercas,  the  ancient  claim  laid  to 
this  country  by  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  founded  in  reason,  upon  preoccu- 
pancy and  the  general  acquiescence  of  all  persons,  together  with  the  instruc- 
tions I have  lately  received  from  His  Majesty’s  servants,  ordering  me  to  take 
this  country  under  my  administration,  and  as  the  evident  injustice  manifestly 
offered  to  His  Majesty  by  the  immediate  strides  taken  by  the  proprietors  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  prosecution  of  their  wild  claim  to  this  country,  demand  an 
immediate  remedy,  I do  hereby,  in  His  Majesty’s  name,  require  and  com- 
mand all  His  Majesty’s  subjects  west  of  the  Laurel  Hill  to  pay  a due  respect 
to  this  my  proclamation,  strictly  prohibiting  the  execution  of  any  act  of  authoritv 
on  behalf  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  at  their  peril,  in  this  country;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a due  regard  and  entire  obedience  to  the  laws  of  His 
Majesty’s  Colony  of  Virginia,  under  my  administration,  be  observed,  to  the 
end  that  regularity  may  ensue,  and  a just  regard  to  the  interest  of  His  Majestv 
in  this  quarter,  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  in  general,  may  be  the  consequence. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Fort  Dunmore,  September  7,  1774. 

“DUNMORE.” 

The  publication  of  this  proclamation  brought  out  the  following  counter 
proclamation  from  Governor  Penn  of  Pennsylvania: 

“A  PROCLAMATION. 

“ Whereas , I have  received  information  that  His  Excellency,  the  Earl  of 
Dunmore,  Governor-General  in  and  over  His  Majesty’s  Colony  of  Virginia, 
hath  lately  issued  a very  extraordinary  proclamation,  setting  forth  (here  is 
recited  the  substance  of  Lord  Dunmore’s  proclamation);  and  whereas,  although 
the  western  limits  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  have  not  been  settled  by 
any  authority  from  the  Crown,  yet  it  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by 
lines  accurately  run  by  the  most  skilled  artists,  that  not  only  a great  tract 
of  country  west  of  the  Laurel  Hill,  but  Fort  Pitt  also,  are  comprehended 
within  the  charter  bounds  of  this  Province,  a great  part  of  which  country 
has  been  actually  settled,  and  is  now  held  under  grants  from  the  proprietaries 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Government  has  been  peaceably 
exercised  in  that  quarter  of  the  country  till  the  late  strange  claim  set  up  by 
the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  in  behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Colony  of  Virginia,  founded, 
as  Iiis  Lordship  is  above  pleased  to  say,  in  reason,  preoccupancy,  and  the 
general  acquiescence  of  all  persons;  ....  in  justice,  therefore,  to  the  pro- 
prietaries of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  who  are  only  desirous  to  secure 
their  own  undoubted  property  from  the  encroachments  of  others,  I have 
thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  to  issue  this,  my  proclamation, 
hereby  requiring  all  persons  west  of  the  Laurel  Hill  to  retain  their  settle- 
ments as  aforesaid  made  under  this  Province,  and  to  pay  due  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  this  Government;  and  all  magistrates  and  other  officers  who 
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hold  commissions  or  offices  under  this  Government,  to  proceed  as  usual  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  said  recited 
proclamation,  until  His  Majesty’s  pleasure  shall  be  known  in  the  premises, 
at  the  same  time  strictly  charging  and  enjoining  the  inhabitants  and  magis- 
trates to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order.  Given 
under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  said  Province,  at  Philadelphia,  the., 
twelfth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign 
Lord  George  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  so  forth. 

“JOHN  PENN.” 

Affairs  had  now  come  to  such  a pass  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  what 
the  end  was  likely  to  be;  but  two  circumstances  were  at  work  to  force  the 
issue,  for  a time  at  least,  into  the  background.  Dunmore  had  rendered  him- 
self so  odious  to  the  Virginians  that  his  life  was  in  jeopardy,  and  he  esteemed 
himself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  take  refuge  on  board  a British  man-of-war, 
June  8,  1775.  With  the  fall  of  his  administration  it  was  hoped  that  a gov- 
ernor of  a less  violent  and  more  conciliatory  disposition  might  be  named  in 
his  stead,  and  a way  might  thus  be  opened  for  the  settlement  of  the  point 
in  dispute.  The  dawn  of  the  vital  struggle  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  was  also  beginning  to  break  upon  the  colonies,  which  would 
serve  to  unite  them  in  the  one  common  cause,  and  force  them  to  forget  for 
the  time  their  internal  dissensions.  In  the  meantime  patriotic  citizens  of  both 
colonies  lamented  the  continual  disturbance  of  the  peace  between  two  such 
flourishing  colonies,  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  1775,  the  delegates  in  Congress, 
including  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  united 
in  a circular  urging'  the  people  to  mutual  forbearance.  Yet  on  the  7th  of 
August  the  Virginia  Provincial  Convention  passed  a resolution  that  “Captain 
John  Neville  be  directed  to  march  with  his  company  of  one  hundred  men,  and 
take  possession  of  Fort  Pitt.”  This  action  was  wholly  unexpected  by  the 
Pennsylvanians,  and  it  created  considerable  confusion,  exasperating  all  par- 
ties, and  preventing  the  delegates  from  Congress,  who  were  to  hold  a treaty 
with  the  Indians  at  the  fort,  from  doing  so.  But  the  clouds  of  war  now 
began  to  darken  the  land,  and  foreboded  the  inevitable  struggle  with  England 
for  perfect  freedom  or  more  abject  slavery.  Connolly,  true  to  his  policy,  was 
planning  a scheme  by  which  Fort  Pitt  would  become  an  important  point 
from  which  British  troops  could  be  operated  under  his  command.  But  the 
authorities  could  no  longer  permit  so  turbulent  a spirit  to  remain  at  liberty, 
and  accordingly,  on  the  22A  of  November,  he  and  two  of  his  associates  were 
arrested  at  Frederick,  Maryland.  His  machinations  were  discovered  and 
exposed,  and,  by  order  of  Congress,  he  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  for  greater 
security,  and  there  kept  in  prison.  After  the  Revolution  he  resided  in  Can- 
ada, where  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  liberality  of  the  British  Government; 
and  there  we  shall  bid  him  farewell.  He  was  unquestionably  a man  of  far 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  had  his  patriotism  and  integrity  been  equal  to 
his  natural  endowments,  he  might  have  been  of  incalculable  service  to  his 
country,  and  his  name  might  have  ranked  with  that  of  so  many  others  who 
served  it  so  honorably  in  that  trying  hour.  So  true  it  is  that  ambition  wins 
not  more  than  honesty. 

Notwithstanding  that  public  attention  was  absorbed  both  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  with  the  great  national  struggle  for  freedom,  and  with 
the  special  work  of  defending  the  frontier  against  "the  Indians,  instigated  and 
frequently  led  by  the  English  at  Detroit,  the  boundary  dispute  was  still  a 
vexed  question  daily  demanding  adjustment.  Both  colonies  were  anxious  to 
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have  it  settled  now  that  Lord  Dunmore  was  removed,  and  the  only  difficulty 
that  stood  in  the  way  was  the  unwillingness  of  both  parties  to  make  conces- 
sions; and  a settlement  of.  a dispute  always  presupposes  concessions.  The 
running  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  settled  the  long  and  bitter  dispute  between 
the  colonies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland;  but  though  it  exercised  an  influ- 
ence on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  boundary  question,  it  decided  nothing. 
The  latitude  of  this  line,  as  we  have  said,  was,  as  corrected,  390  43'  26"  north; 
but  neither  party  was  willing  to  accept  a continuation  of  it  as  the  dividing 
line  between  the  colonies.  The  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  claimed,  under 
the  royal  charter,  a territory  three  degrees  of  latitude  in  width,  that  is,  “from 

the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  beginning  of  the 

three-and-fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude.”  They  contended,  and  justly,  that 
the  beginning  of  north  latitude  is  at  the  equator,  and  the  beginning  of  the 

second  degree  is  at  the  end  of  the  first;  therefore,  that  the  beginning  of  the 

fortieth  is  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-ninth,  or  390  north  latitude.  They,  there- 
fore, claimed  this  parallel  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  colony.  This  would 
have  given  Pennsylvania  a strip  of  land  43'  26"  in  width  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line,  in  that  part  of  the  colony  west  of  the  western  boundary  of  Mary- 
land. Virginia,  on  the  contrary,  claimed  that  the  boundary  between  the  two 
colonies — or  states,  as  they  should  more  properly  be  called  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — should  be  the  parallel  of  40°  north  latitude.  This  was 
manifestly  wrong,  but  it  goes  to  show,  as  was  said  above,  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  boundary  disputes  was  the  inclination  of  those  receiving  charters 
to  interpret  them  in  the  manner  most  favorable  to  themselves,  regardless  of 
how  that  interpretation  might  affect  their  neighbors.  This  boundary  line 
would  have  given  to  Virginia  a strip  of  territory  16'  34”  north  of  the  present 
State  line  as  far  east  as  the  western  boundary  of  Maryland.  From  the  position 
of  this  line  it  will  be  seen  that  the  claim  of  Virginia  did  not  include  the  site 
of  Pittsburg,  which  is  situated  40°  26'  34"  north  latitude;  but  that  State  con- 
tinued to  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  on  the  assumption  that  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  summit  of  Laurel  Ridge;  for  it  would 
appear  that  the  Virginians  were  doubtful  of  their  ability  to  establish  their 
southern  boundary  claim,  and  yet,  like  the  Pennsylvanians,  they  were  anxious 
and  determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  Their  strong 
point,  then,  was  to  dispute  the  western  boundary,  which  it  was  more  difficult 
to  fix;  so  that  the  boundary  dispute  involved  the  western  no  less  than  the 
southern  line,  and  the  latter  had  by  this  time  loomed  in  equal  or  even  greater 
prominence  than  the  former.  Whatever  commission  might  be  named  to  settle 
the  matter  would  have  to  deal  with  both  lines. 

Something  must  be  done  for  the  sake  of  peace  between  two  States  that 
should  be  united  in  repelling  a common  enemy  bent  on  enslaving  both,  as 
well  as  that  valid  titles  could  be  given  to  the  settlers  who  had  begun  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  take  up  lands  west  of  the  Monongahela  River  since  the 
purchase  of  1768. 

The  first  practical  step  toward  a final  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute 
was  taken  in  1779,  by  the  appointment,  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania,  of  George 
Bryan,  John  Ewing  and  David  Rittenhouse,  and  of  Dr.  Tames  Madison  and 
Robert  Andrews,  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  as  commissioners  to  meet  in  con- 
ference and  determine  a boundary  line  to  be  afterward  submitted  to  their 
respective  governments  for  ratification.  They  met  at  Baltimore,  August  3, 
1779,  where  they  drew  up  and  signed  the  following  agreement:  “We  (naming 
the  commissioners)  do  hereby  mutually,  in  behalf  of  our  respective  States, 
ratify  and  confirm  the  following  agreement,  viz.:  To  extend  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line  due  west  five  degrees  of  latitude,  to  be  computed  from  the  Delaware, 
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for  the. southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  a meridian  drawn  from 
the  western  extremity  thereof  to  the  northern  limit  of  said  State  be  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  said  State  forever.”  This  agreement  of  the  commissioners 
was  ratified — upon  certain  conditions  as  to  land  titles — by  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature, June  23,  1780,  and  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
23d  of  September  of  the  same  year.  It  now  remained  to  draw  the  southern 
and  western  boundaries  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  commission; 
but  this  was  no  easy  task.  In  running  their  line  Mason  and  Dixon  had  com- 
puted a degree  of  longitude  on  that  parallel  to  be  53  miles  167.1  perches, 
and  consequently  the  line  from  where  it  was  left  when  first  drawn  would 
have  to  be  extended  about  23  miles  westward  to  complete  the  five  degrees 
longitude  from  the  Delaware.  But  as  some  doubts  had  arisen  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  computation,  it  was  determined  to  establish  the  western 
boundary  by  astronomical  observations,  and  as  considerable  preparation  was 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  work  by  this  method,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary in  the  meantime  to  run  a temporary  line;  and  in  the  spring  of  1781  the 
President  and  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  under  authority  from  the  Assembly, 
appointed  Alexander  M’Lean,  a noted  surveyor  to  meet  one  to  be  appointed 
by  Virginia  to  execute  the  work.  That  State  named  Dr.  James  Madison.  So 
many  delays  occurred,  it  was  thought  intentionally  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  that 
nothing  was  done  in  1781  toward  running  the  temporary  line.  On  the  2d 
of  March,  1782,  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania  received  and  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  a committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  running 
the  temporary  line:  “That  Council  and  your  committee  are  unanimous  in 

opinion,  from  the  great  expense  necessarily  attending  the  completing  the  line 
between  this  State  and  Virginia,  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  defer  it  for 
the  present,  and  that  a temporary  line  during  the  continuance  of  the  present 
war,  or  till  times  are  more  settled  on  the  frontiers,  may  be  made  and  agreed 
on  at  a small  expense,  which  will  answer  every  purpose  expected,  and  to 
effect  which  Council  will  take  the  necessary  measures.”  The  work  was  ordered 
to  proceed,  and  the  1st  of  June  was  set  as  the  time  for  commencement.  At 
the  appointed  time  M’Lean  repaired  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  but  neither 
Commissioner  Madison  nor  the  Virginia  surveyor,  Joseph  Neville,  appeared, 
but  an  armed  body  of  Virginians  who  had  collected  there  prevented  him  from 
proceeding  with  the  work.  He  laid  the  state  of  affairs  before  his  Govern- 
ment, and  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  between  it  and  Virginia,  and  all 
obstacles  having  been  sufficiently  removed,  he  and  Neville  ran  the  temporary 
line  in  the  fall  of  1782. 

The  permanent  boundary  line  was  run  and  established  from  the  Mary- 
land line  westward  to  the  southwestern  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  by  a commission 
composed  of  members  from  the  two  States,  “to  determine  by  astronomical 
observation  the  extent  of  five  degrees  of  longitude  west  from  the  River  Dela- 
ware, in  the  latitude  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  and  to- run  and  mark  the 
boundaries  which  are  common  to  both  States,  according  to  an  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  commissioners  of  the  said  States  at  Baltimore,  in  1779,  and  after- 
ward ratified  by  their  respective  Assemblies.”  The  commissioners  divided  them- 
selves into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  proceeded  to  the  point  on  the  Delaware 
where  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  began,  and  the  other  to  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  State,  at  each  of  which  points  an  observatory  was  erected,  where,  by 
many  weeks  of  careful  astronomical  observation,  the  commissioners  carefully 
adjusted  their  chronometers  to  the  true  time.  O11  the  20th  of  September  the 
eastern  party  set  out  to  meet  those  of  the  west  to  compare  their  observations. 
On  comparing  their  chronometers,  however,  there  was  found  to  be  a differ- 
ence of  one  and  one-eighth  seconds.  A sufficient  distance  was  therefore  meas- 
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ured  back  on  the  line,  and  the  permanent  corner  of  the  State  fixed.  In  the 
joint  report  of  the  commissioners,  dated  November  18,  1784,  they  say:  “The 
underwritten  commissioners  have  continued  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  to  the 
termination  of  the  said  five  degrees  of  longitude,  by  which  work  the  southern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  is  completed.  The  continuation  we  have  marked 
by  open  vistas  over  the  most  remarkable  heig'hts  which  lie  in  its  course, 
and  by  planting  on  many  of  these  heights,  in  the  true  parallel  of  latitude, 
the  true  boundary,  posts  marked  with  the  letters  P and  V,  each  facing  the 
State  of  which  it  is  the  initial.  At  the  extremity  of  this  line,  which  is  the 
southwest  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  we  have  planted  a squared,  unlettered  white 
oak  post,  around  whose  base  we  have  raised  piles  of  stones.  . . . The  advanced 
season  of  the  year  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  have  obliged  us  to 
suspend  our  operations,  but  we  have  agreed  to  meet  again  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  16th  day  of  next  May,  to  complete  the  object 
of  our  commission.”  In  accordance  with  this  agreement  they  met  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  ran  and  established  the  western  boundary  line  of  Pennsylvania  due 
north  from  the  southwestern  corner  post  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  made  a report  of 
their  labors  on  the  23d  of  August.  Thus  ended  this  protracted  dispute,  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  this  country,  although  it  required 
some  time,  especially  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  to  adjust  all  the  details  relating 
to  land  titles. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


NATURAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SITE  OF  PITTSBURG— PERMANENT  OCCUPATION 

BUILDING  AND  FALL  OF  FORT  DUQUESNE BEGINNING  A TOWN EARLY  RELIG- 
IOUS SERVICES,  FRENCH,  ENGLISH EXTINCTION  OF  INDIAN  TITLE SURVEY 

OF  THE  MANOR  OF  PITTSBURG — WASHINGTON’S  VISIT  AND  DESCRIPTION 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PLACE  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION GENERAL 

IRVINE THE  PROPRIETARIES  CONCLUDE  TO  SELL  THE  LANDS  OF  THE 

MANOR — SURVEY  AND  PLAN  OF  LOTS  OF  THE  TOWN GROWTH  OF 

THE  TOWN EARLY  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  IT ESTIMATES  OF  POPULA- 
TION  EARLY  INDUSTRIES  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  FIRST 

NEWSPAPER  WEST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANY  MOUNTAINS — FIRST  POST- 
OFFICE,  AND  MAIL  REGULATIONS — BUILDING  OF  A MARKET 

HOUSE — LAST  FAREWELL  TO  THE  RED  MAN FURTHER 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TOWN INCORPORATION  OF  THE 

BOROUGH  OF  PITTSBURG TOPOGRAPHY CONCLUSION. 

Nature  fitted  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  for  the  site  of  a great  city,  the  French 
and  frontier  wars  drew  attention  to  its  many  advantages,  and  in  a measure 
prepared  the  way,  and  it  is  for  us  in  this  chapter  to  record  its  incipiency,  and 
trace  its  gradual  growth  in  the  last  century.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  first  attempt  at  permanent  occupation  of  the  spot  by  the  white  man  was 
made  on  Sunday,  February  17,  1754,  when  Captain  William  Trent  arrived 
with  a small  detachment  to  throw  up  a fortification  to  resist  the  threatened 
encroachments  of  the  French.  Little  could  he  and  his  small  band  have  appre- 
ciated, on  that  cold  winter’s  day,  the  importance  of  the  work  they  inaugu- 
rated in  any  of  its  numerous  phases,  all  of  which  tended  to  attract  greater 
attention  to  the  advantages  of  the  place,  both  from  a military  and  a civic  point 
of  view.  It  was  destined  to  experience  several  changes  of  masters  and  numer- 
ous vicissitudes,  all  of  which  have  been  or  will  be  traced  in  these  pages,  before 
it  was  free  to  pursue  its  onward  march  to  greatness.  Yet  all  of  these  but 
tended  to  lay  more  deeply  and  firmly  the  foundations  of  that  greatness;  like 
the  mountain  oak,  the  storms  that  shake  it  but  aid  it  in  striking  its  roots 
more  deeply  into  the  soil. 

Scarcely  had  the  English  begun  the  work  of  fortification  when  the  French 
descended  the  river,  came  suddenly  upon  them,  as  we  have  seen,  and  demanded 
their  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender.  With  the  building  of  Fort 
Duquesne  the  work  of  permanent  occupation  was  continued,  though  not  so 
much  with  a view  of  building  a town — for  the  French  then  cared  little  for 
more  than  a military  occupation — as  of  affording  accommodations  outside  the 
fort  for  soldiers  and  hangers-on  of  the  army;  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  victo- 
rious entry  of  General  Forbes  to  take  possession  of  the  smoldering  ruins  of 
the  fort  and  plant  the  standard  of  Great  Britain,  there  were  found  the  chim- 
neys of  some  thirty  houses  near  the  fort.  On  Friday,  November  24,  1758, 
when  the  army  under  Forbes  was  within  about  ten  miles  of  the  forks,  and 
near  the  spot  where  the  ill-fated  Braddock  had  met  with  so  crushing  a defeat 
a little  more  than  three  years  before,  deep  sounds  were  heard  about  sunset 
as  of  a heavy  explosion,  and  it  was  conjectured  from  the  volumes  of  smoke 
seen  rising  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Duquesne  that  the  French,  despairing  of 
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holding  the  place  against  the  advancing  enemy,  had  blown  it  up  and  with- 
drawn. Such  was  found  to  be  the  case.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
retreat  of  the  French,  and  need  not  follow  them  now.  On  the  next  day, 
which  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  French  power  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio, 
and  presaged  it  for  all  North  America,  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
forks.  But  could  the  dying  Forbes  and  his  worn  out  but  victorious  army 
have  penetrated  the  veil  of  the  future,  their  prophetic  eyes  would  have  dis- 
cerned in  this  victory  a foreboding  of  the  future  overthrow  of  the  power  which 
they  represented;  and,  strange  as  it  might  have  appeared,  they  would  have 
seen  by  their  side  the  young  hero  by  whom  it  was  to  be  effected.  Says  the 
historian  Bancroft:  “On  Saturday,  the  26th  of  November,  the  little  army 

moved  on  in  one  body;  and  at  evening  the  youthful  hero  (Washington)  could 
point  to  Armstrong  and  the  hardy  provincials,  who  marched  in  front,  to  the 
Highlanders  and  the  Royal  Americans,  and  to  Forbes  himself,'  the  meeting 
of  the  rivers.  Armstrong’s  own  hand  raised  the  British  flag  over  the  ruined 
bastions  of  the  fortress.  As  the  banner  of  England  floated  over  the  waters, 
the  place,  at  the  suggestion  of  Forbes,  was  with  one  voice  called  Pittsburg. 
It  is  the  most  lasting  monument  to  William  Pitt.  America  raised  to  his 
name  statues  that  have  been  wrongfully  broken,  and  granite  piles  of  which 
not  one  stone  remains  upon  another;  but  long  as  the  Monongahela  and  the 
Allegheny  shall  flow  to  form  the  Ohio,  long  as  the  English  tongue  shall  be 
the  language  of  freedom  in  the  boundless  valley  which  their  waters  traverse, 
his  name  shall  stand  inscribed  on  the  gateway  of  the  West.”  The  first  use 
on  record  of  the  name  “Pittsburg,”  and  that,  too,  without  the  superfluous 
“h,”  is  found  in  a letter  from  General  Forbes  to  Governor  Denny  of  Penn- 
sylvania, dated  the  day  after  taking  possession,  from  “Fort  Duquesne,  now 
Pittsburg,  the  26  of  November,  1758.”  Colonel  Bouquet,  in  the  minutes  of 
the  conference  which  he  held  with  the  Delaware  Indians  a few  days  later,  signs 
them  “at  Pitts-Bourgh,  December  4,  1758.” 

Although  uninterrupted  possession  was  held  from  that  time  forward,  no 
immediate  attempt  was  made  at  building  a town;  only  a small  fortification 
was  thrown  up  for  a garrison  to  hold  the  place  during  the  winter  until  work 
could  be  begun  on  a permanent  stronghold.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
following  year  fears  were  entertained  that  the  French  would  descend  the 
Allegheny  and  recapture  the  place;  but  their  forces  were  needed  to  defend 
the  posts  on  the  lakes,  and  the  English  were  free  from  further  direct  moles- 
tation. With  the  building  of  the  larger  Fort  Pitt,  the  Indians  were  convinced 
that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  their  former  allies,  and  they  returned 
to  trade  with  the  English  and  revive  the  friendship  that  had  existed  before 
the  French  occupation;  and  the  traders,  on  their  part,  were  only  too  willing 
to  resume  so  lucrative  a business.  This  necessitated  the  erection  of  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  traders  and  their  merchandise,  while  others 
were  needed  for  quarters  for  such  of  the  soldiers  as  were  not  accommodated 
■in  the  fort.  In  this  way  the  foundations  of  the  future  city  of  Pittsburg  were 
laid;  and  the  little  cluster  of  houses  would  have  increased  more  rapidly  had 
it  not  been  for  the  united  effort  of  the  Indian  tribes,  commonly  known  as 
the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been  given,  to 
drive  the  palefaces  into  the  sea,  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1763.  So  deeply 
had  the  plans  of  this  daring  plot  been  laid  that  the  commander  of  Fort  Pitt 
found  it  necessary  to  burn  the  houses  around  the  fort  to  prevent  the  sav- 
ages from  taking  shelter  behind  them  in  their  attack  upon  it.  The  crushing 
defeat  which  the  Indians  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Colonel  Bouquet,  at  Bushy 
Run,  and  the  humiliating  terms  they  were  forced  to  accept  in  the  Muskingum 
country  a year  later  from  the  same  intrepid  commander,  forced  them  to  accept 
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terms  of  peace  which  promised  to  be  lasting,  and  which  offered  the  frontier 
a much  needed  repose.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  only  a respite.  But  we 
are  now  concerned  with  it  in  so  far  only  as  it  exercised  an  influence  on  the 
settlement  of  the  forks. 

With  the  year  1764  began  the  building  of  Pittsburg  as  a town.  What- 
ever houses  had  been  erected  up  to  that  time  were  nothing  more  than  adjuncts 
of  the  fort  for  the  accommodation  of  soldiers  and  traders;  but  in  that  year 
a step  was  taken  to  lay  out  a town,  by  what  authority  is  not  known,  and 
Colonel  John  Campbell  surveyed  that  part  of  the  present  city  which  lies 
between  Water  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  and  Ferry  and  Market  streets,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  a short  distance  above  the  fort.  The  lots 
were  sixty  by  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  and  fronted  on  Ferry  and  Market 
streets  instead  of  on  the  streets  parallel  with  the  river.  This  was  the  first  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  the  houses  that  it  was  then  thought  necessary  to 
build;  but,  like  those  that  had  been  previously  put  up,  they  were  rather  for 
the  accommodation  of  traders  and  their  customers  than  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
permanent  population.  And,  what  is  most  remarkable,  the  land  had  not  as 
yet  been  purchased  from  the  Indians,  though  they  would  appear  to  have 
acquiesced  in  the  movement  from  the  need  they  had  of  the  articles  furnished 
them  by  the  traders.  Reference  is  made  from  this  time  forward  to  Pittsburg 
as  a town;  and,  as  before,  it  was  the  scene  of  a number  of  conferences  with 
the  Indians.  But  these  references  are  few  and  unsatisfactory.  Our  pioneer 
forefathers  were  more  given,  both  from  choice  and  necessity,  to  acting  than 
to  recording  their  actions;  still  we  are  able  to  follow  the  history  of  Pitts- 
burg, with  many  and  provoking  breaks,  to  the  time  when  it  changed  its 
military  aspect  for  one  of  civic  quietude.  In  1764  was  also  erected  Bouquet’s 
redoubt,  which  stood  outside  Fort  Pitt  to  the  south,  and  between  it  and  the 
site  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  which  is  yet  standing,  “the  sole  existing  monu- 
ment of  British  rule.”  Engraven  in  a stone  tablet  on  its  wall  may  still  be 
read  the  legend:  “Col.  Bouquet,  A.  D.  1764.”  How  unaccountably  strange 
and  unpardonable  that  Pittsburg  has  not  erected  a single  monument  to  any 
of  the  great  men  who  figured  in  her  early  history;  no,  not  even  to  Pitt  or 
Washington,  though  the  living  have  that  honor. 

In  the  strife  necessary  for  taking  possession  of  the  backwoods  the  fron- 
tiersman did  not  forget  the  higher  allegiance  he  owed  to  his  divine  Master. 
The  pioneers  were,  as  a rule,  profoundly  religious,  and  their  religious  annals 
furnish  valuable  historical  data  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  We  have  seen 
that  the  French  were  accompanied  by  their  chaplain,  who  ministered  to  them 
during  the  period  of  their  occupation,  and  left  a record  that  has  happily  been 
transmitted  to  us.  Braddock’s  army  was  accompanied  by  a chaplain,  who  was 
'wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela.  So,  too,  was  Forbes’  army,  the 
Reverend  Charles  Beatty,  who  preached  in  the  Sunday  after  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  ruins  of  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms. 
He  was  some  time  after  appointed  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  to  visit  the  frontier  inhabitants.  On  Friday,  September  5, 
1766,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  late  in  the  evening  in  company  with  a Reverend 
Mr.  Duffield,  and  both  were  introduced  to  Captain  Murray,  the  commander 
of  the  post.  But  the  fort  was  already  attended  by  a resident  chaplain  of  the 
same  denomination,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McLagan,  to  whom  the  Captain  intro- 
duced the  visiting  ministers.  On  Sunday,  the  7th,  the  latter  reverend  gen- 
tleman invited  Reverend  Mr.  Beatty  to  preach  in  the  fort,  while  Mr.  Duffield 
preached  to  the  people  “who  live,”  as  the  record  states,  “in  some  kind  of 
a town  without  the  fort.”  Nothing  more  is  known  of  Pittsburg  as  a town 
till  the  visit  of  Washington  in  1770;  but  by  the  treaty  of  October,  1768,  the 
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proprietary  government  purchased  from  the  Indians  all  the  territory  which 
they  still  claimed  east  and  south  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  con- 
sequently that  upon  which  Pittsburg  stands.  Settlers  soon  began  to  take  up 
lands  west  of  the  Monongahela,  and  those  who  had  settled  before  the  pur- 
chase returned  to  the  lands  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  order  of 
the  King  and  the  Governor.  January  5,  1769,  a warrant  was  issued  for  the 
survey  of  the  Manor  of  Pittsburg.  The  survey  was  completed  March  27th 
of  the  same  year,  and  returned  May  19th.  The  manor  embraced  the  lands 
between  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers  and  extended  across  the  latter 
stream  including  within  its  limits  an  area  of  5,766  acres  with  the  usual 
allowance  of  six  per  cent,  for  public  highways.  Both  the  fort  and  the  incip- 
ient town  were  included  within  its  limits. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  1770,  Washington  stopped  at  Pittsburg 
on  his  way  to  look  after  certain  of  his  landed  interests  on  the  Kanawha 
River,  and,  true  to  his  custom,  for  which  succeeding  generations  well  know 
how  to  thank  him,  he  kept  a journal.  In  this  we  read:  “October  17. — Doctor 

Craik  and  myself,  with  Captain  Crawford  and  others,  arrived  at  the  fort 

We  lodged  at  what  is  called  the  town,  distant  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  fort,  at  one  Sample’s,  who  keeps  a good  house  of  public  entertain- 
ment. The  houses,  which  are  built  of  logs,  are  ranged  in  streets,  are  on 
the  Monongahela,  and,  I suppose,  may  be  about  twenty  in  number,  and  inhab- 
ited by  Indian  traders.”  Sample’s  “house  of  public  entertainment”  was  a two- 
story  hewed  log  house,  and  the  first  in  Pittsburg  with  a shingle  roof.  Giving 
seven  persons  to  each  house — for  new  houses  would  hardly  be  built  without 
necessity — the  population  of  the  town  would  approach  one  hundred  and  forty 
souls.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  first  description  of  the  site  of  Pitts- 
burg extant  is  from  the  pen  of  Washington,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
the  French  near  the  close  of  1753;  and  now  the  first  description  of  the  town 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  same  illustrious  personage. 

It  was  stated  in  a previous  chapter  that  Fort  Pitt  was  dismantled  in  the 
autumn  of  1772,  and  soon  after  occupied  by  the  Virginians  under  Doctor 
John  Connolly.  The  disturbances  attending  that  sinister  event,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Indian  traders  of  the  place  to  build  a town  on  the  Manor  of 
Kittanning,  where  Ford  City  now  stands,  in  Armstrong  County,  have  been 
related.  It  is  needless  to  speculate  on  the  consequences  of  such  a movement, 
had  it  been  carried  into  execution,  and  the  establishment  of  the  claim  of 
Virginia  to  the  territory  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio.  The  growth 
of  the  town  would  doubtless  have  been  retarded,  and  it  might  never  have 
attained  its  present  proportions;  but  in  the  nature  of  things  it  was  destined 
to  become  a center  of  trade  and  population.  During  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  hostility  of  the  tribes  west  of  the  rivers,  instigated  as  they  were 
by  the  English  at  Detroit,  inflicted  serious  injury  on  the  Indian  trade  and 
interfered  with  the  development  of  the  town;  but  this  was  in  a measure  com- 
pensated for  by  the  presence  of  larger  numbers  of  soldiers  who  needed  accom- 
modations, and  by  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  place, 
which  they  would  make  known  east  of  the  mountains  on  their  return.  With 
the  close  of  the  struggle  with  the  mother  country  and  the  restoration  of  ami- 
cable relations  with  the  Indians,  especially  after  the  last  purchase  of  1784, 
a new  impulse  was  given  to  the  building  up  of  the  town.  From  about  this  time 
the  settlement  of  Kentucky  began  to  exercise  a wholesome  influence  on  the 
growth  of  Pittsburg.  Brownsville  and  Pittsburg  were  the  places  of  embarka- 
tion for  the  emigrants  from  east  of  the  mountains;  and,  as  these  were  fre- 
quently delayed  by  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the  Ohio,  and  the  necessity  of 
building  boats  for  their  transportation,  they  increased  the  trade  and  activity 
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of  the  little  town.  During  this  time,  and  even  later,  it  was  called  indifferently 
Pittsburg  or  Fort  Pitt. 

The  extortion  of  the  traders,  upon  whom  the  people  so  largely  depended, 
exasperated  the  latter,  and  about  the  close  of  the  year  1779  serious  trouble 
was  threatened.  Meetings  were  held  and  resolutions  couched  in  the  strongest 
terms  were  adopted,  and  it  required  little  more  to  drive  the  people  to  violence. 
This  was  the  more  to  be  dreaded  when  it  was  remembered  that  much  of 
their  lives  had  been  spent  in  frontier  warfare,  which  had  inured  them  to 
the  shedding  of  blood  in  defense  of  their  persons  or  their  rights.  The  school- 
ing which  the  frontiersman  had  received  under  these  circumstances  was  such 
as.  made  him  a man  not  to  be  trifled  with ; he  was  accustomed  to  resort  to 
severe  measures  when  he  deemed  them  necessary,  and  the  traders,  aware  o'f 
this,  yielded,  at  least  for  the  time.  But  the  dawn  of  better  times  was  begin- 
ning to  appear,  and  Pittsburg  was  destined  to  share  them.  The  War  of  the 
Revolution  was  happily  over,  and  the  independence  of  the  colonies  declared. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  discipline  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Pitt,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  the  soldiers  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  was  in  a lamentable  condition. 
Something  had  to  be  done,  and  Washington,  with  that  knowledge  of  char- 
acter for  which  he  was  conspicuous,  selected  General  William  Irvine  to  suc- 
ceed Colonel  Brodhead.  He  arrived  in  May,  1781.  Under  his  firm  rule 
discipline  was  soon  restored,  but  not  until  recourse  was  had  on  several  occa- 
sions to  very  severe  measures.  As  a compensation  for  this,  however,  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  garrison  the  surrender  of  the  British 
at  Yorktown  and  the  practical  ending  of  the  war.  This  he  did  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

“Fort  Pitt,  November  6,  1781. 

“Parole — General.  Countersign — Joy. 

“General  Irvine  has  the  pleasure  to  congratulate  the  troops  upon  the 
great  and  glorious  news.  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  on  the  19th  of  October  last,  to  the  allied, 
armies  of  America  and  France,  under  the  immediate  command  of  his  excel- 
lency General  Washington.  The  prisoners  amount  to  upward  of  five  thou- 
sand regular  troops,  near  two  thousand  tones,  and  as  many  negroes,  besides 
a number  of  merchants  and  other  followers. 

“Thirteen  pieces  of  artillery  will  be  fired  this  day  at  ten  o’clock,  in  the 
fort,  at  which  time  the  troops  will  be  under  arms,  with  colors  displayed. 
The  commissaries  will  issue  a gill  of  whiskey,  extraordinary,  to  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates,  upon  this  joyful  occasion.” 

During  these  years  the  country  around  the  head  of  the  Ohio  began  to 
be  more  thickly  settled,  the  site  of  Pittsburg  and  its  natural  advantages  became 
better  known  east  of  the  mountains,  and  for  the  future  it  was  destined  to 
be  more  of  a civil  community  than  a military  post.  The  population  at  this 
time  may  have  been  about  three  hundred,  although  there  is  no  means  of  fixing 
it  with  certainty.  Neither  church  nor  school  was  as  yet  organized,  although 
they  were  not  to  be  long  delayed. 

I11  the  fall  of  1783,  the  proprietaries,  John  Penn,  Jr.,  and  John  Penn, 
concluded  to  sell  the  lands  within  the  Manor  of  Pittsburg.  The  better  to 
facilitate  the  sale  they  laid  out  that  part  of  the  manor  which  lay  between 
the  two  rivers  into  a regular  plan  of  lots.  The  survey  was  completed  in 
June,  1784,  and  was  approved  for  the  proprietaries  by  their  attorney,  Tench 
Francis,  on  the  30th  of  September  of  the  same  year.  It  would  appear  that 
the  survey  was  made  to  conform  to  the  small  plan  of  lots  surveyed  by  Colonel 
Campbell,  already  referred  to.  Fortunately  for  us  we  have  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  Thomas  Vickroy,  who  assisted  George  Woods  in  laying  out  the 
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lots,  and  owing  to  its  importance  will  be  given  entire,  both  for  the  valuable 
information  it  contains,  and  with  a view  of  preserving  it.  The  document  suffi- 
ciently explains  itself,  and  is. as  follows: 

“And  now,  to  wit,  August  21,  1841,  in  the  matter  of  petition  of  Moses 
Hampton,  Esq.,  solicitor  of  the  City  of  Pittsburg,  to  perpetuate  the  testimony 
respecting  the  true  location,  and  extent  and  width  of  Grant  Street,  Water 
Street,  Cherry  Alley,  and  other  streets,  lanes  and  alleys  in  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burg, under  an  act  of  Assembly  of  April  21,  1841,  the  court  appointed  John 
Mower,  Esq.,  of  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  Commisioner  to  take  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  under  the  act  aforesaid. 

“Pursuant  to  said  act  by  said  Commissioner  of  the  taking  of  depositions 
of  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Pittsburg  was  begun  at  the  house  of 
Thomas  Vickroy,  at  Alumbank,  St.  Clair  Township,  Bedford  'County,  Pa., 
on  December  16,  1841. 

“STATE  OF  PENNA.,  ) __ 

Bedford  County.  f 

“Personally  appeared  before  me,  Thomas  Vickroy,  a witness  produced  on 
behalf  of  the  City  of  Pittsburg,  aged  eighty-five  years  and  upward,  who  having 
been  first  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  doth  depose  and  say  as  follows,  viz.: 
I assisted  George  Wood  to  lay  out  the  Town  of  Pittsburg.  He  requested  me  to 
go  with  him  as  surveyor,  and  employed  me  in  that  capacity  to  lay  out  the  Town 
of  Pittsburg,  and  to  divide  the  proprietary  manor  into  outlots  and  farms.  We 
arrived  in  Pittsburg  in  the  month  of  May,  1784,  and  the  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  circumscribe  the  ground  where  we  intended  to  lay  the  town  out.  We  began 
up  about  where  Grant  Street  now  is,  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Monongahela,  according  to  the  meanderings  of  the  river,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Allegheny  River.  Then  up  the  Allegheny  River  on  the  bank, 
keeping  on  the  bank  a certain  distance,  up  to  about  Washington  Street;  from 
thence  to  Grant’s  Hill,  thence  along  Grant’s  Hill  to  place  of  beginning.  I made 
a draft  of  it  in  Mr.  Wood’s  presence,  throwing  it  into  a large  scale  to  see  how  it 
would  answer  to  lay  out  into  lots  and  streets.  After  that  there  was  a great  deal  of 
conversation,  and  the  ground  was  viewed  by  Mr.  Wood  and  the  persons  who  lived 
at  that  place  to  fix  on  the  best  plan  to  lay  out  the  town  with  the  greatest  conven- 
ience. There  had  been  lots  laid  out  before,  as  I understand,  called  military  lots, 
said  to  be  laid  out  by  Mr.  Campbell.  These  are  the  four  blocks  in  the  plan  con- 
tained between  Market  and  Ferry  streets,  Water  Street  and  Second  Street.  Mr. 
Wood  expressed  a desire  to  new  model  those  small  streets  and  lots  so  as  to  make 
them  larger,  especially  Market  Street.  A number  of  inhabitants  had  small  houses 
on  those  lots,  as  they  were  laid  out.  These  persons  remonstrated  and  objected, 
and  gathered  in  a body  together  and  would  not  have  it  done,  saying  it  would 
destroy  their  property.  Eventually  Mr.  Wood  acquiesced  in  their  wishes,  and  laid 
out  the  four  squares  as  they  had  been  before.  Mr.  Wood  having  procured  a pole 
and  a great  number  of  locust  pins  for  the  *purpose  of  measuring  and  staking  off 
the  lots  and  streets,  we  then  went  to  Samuel  Ewalt’s  house,  which  stood  on  what 
is  now  the  corner  of  Market  and  Water  streets.  Then  we  took  the  range  of 
Water  Street  from  some  houses  that  then  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela 
River,  viz.:  Ormsby,  Galbraith  and  others,  and  then  measured  below  Ewalt’s 
some  distance,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  military  lots,  and  laid  them  out  and  staked 
them.  We  then  returned  and  again  took  Ewalt’s  house,  and  laid  out 
Market  Street  and  the  Diamond,  and  continued  Market  Street  to  a certain  point. 
We  then  commenced  and  laid  off  Liberty  Street.  After  we  had  laid  out  Liberty 
Street,  we  again  commenced  at  Ewalt’s,  and  measured  up  the  river  on  Water 
Street  to  Wood  Street,  which  we  laid  out  sixty  feet  wide,  running  from  Water 
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Street  parallel  with  Market  Street  through  to  Liberty  Street.  We  then  measured 
up  Water  Street  to  Smithfield  Street,  which  we  also  laid  out  from  Water  Street 
through  to  Liberty  Street,  sixty  feet  wide,  making  it  parallel  with  Wood  Street, 
and  then  proceeded  to  lay  out  "the  blocks  between  Smithfield  and  Wood  streets, 
from  Water  Street  through  to  Liberty.  From  Smithfield  Street  we  went  on  to 
lay  out  Cherry'  Alley,  making  it  twenty  feet,  and  running  it  from  Water  Street 
to  Liberty,  parallel  with  Smithfield  Street.  We  then  laid  out  the  block  of  lots 
between  Smithfield  Street  and  Cherry  Alley,  through  from  Water  to  Liberty 
Street.  We  then  proceeded  to  Grant  Street,  which  we  laid  out  sixty  feet  wide,  mak- 
ing it  parallel  with  Cherry  Alley,  and  then  laid  out  the  block  of  lots  between 
Cherry  Alley  and  Grant  Street.  We  run  Grant  Street  through  from  Water  Street 
to  Liberty,  making  it  end  on  Liberty  Street,  which  was  the  last  street  we  laid  out 
on  that  side  of  Liberty.  We  made  Market  Street  and  Liberty  Street  the  basis  of 
the  blocks  of  survey  south  of  Liberty  Street,  and  we  finished  all  the  survey  and 
laying  out  of  the  lots  on  that  side  of  Liberty  Street  before  we  proceeded  to  the 
other  side.  Making  the  survey  of  the  lots  south  of  Liberty  Street,  we  staked  them 
all  off  with  good  locust  pins.  In  making  the  survey  of  the  lots  between  Liberty 
Street  and  the  Allegheny  River,  we  commenced,  I think,  at  Marbury  (now  Third 
Street),  and  worked  on  up  until  we  finished  at  Washington  Street,  which  was 
the  last  street  we  made.  We  made  Washington  Street  to  run  from  the  Allegheny 
River  to  Liberty  Street,  when  it  ended.  The  reason  we  stopped  at  Liberty  Street 
was  that  if  we  had  run  it  across  it  would  have  run  through  a public  street.  Liberty 
Street  had  been  run,  and  when  we  run  Grant  Street  we  stopped  at  Liberty  Street 
for  the  same  reason.  Washington  Street  was  sixty  feet  wide.  Those  streets, 
viz.,  Grant  and  Washington,  did  not  meet  because  there  was  a public  street 
between  them.  We  drew  a line  along  the  last  row  of  blocks  sixty  feet  wide  for 
Grant  Street.  The  streets  and  lots  were  all  measured  with  a pole  and  not  with  a 
chain.  The  first  survey  we  made  I called  a circumscribed  survey.  The  object 
of  it  was  to  get  a general  view  of  the  ground  to  enable  us  to  lay  out  the  town. 
None  of  the  streets  were  fixed  by  it,  not  even  Washington  or  Grant.  It  was  run 
with  a chain,  and  we  threw  it  away  and  made  no  further  use  of  it,  except  to  plot 
by  it  the  ground  north  of  Liberty  and  below  Marbury  Street.  That  ground  was 
then  occupied  by  a military  post,  and  we  could  not  survey  it.  Water  Street  was 
to  extend  in  width  from  the  base  line  which  we  used,  Ormsby’s  house,  to  a low- 
water  mark  in  the  river,  and  this  width  was  to  prevail  through  its  whole  length 
from  Grant  Street  to  the  point.  In  laying  out  Water  Street  there  was  another 
murmuring  of  the  inhabitants,  complaining  that  the  street  was  too-  narrow. 
Mr.  Wood  said  that  they  would  be  digging  cellars  and  then  they  would  fill 
up  the  gullies  and  make  a fine  street.  There  was  a narrow  place  at  the 
mouth  of  Ferry  Street,  and  also  down  lower.  There  was  a great  gut  at  the 
mouth  of  Wood  Street,  which  made  an  ugly  crossing.  We  set  no  pins  at 
the  south  side  of  Water  Street,  for  it  was  to  go  tG  low-water  mark. 

“(Signed)  * THOMAS  VICKROY.” 

This  plan  of  Pittsburg  is  known  as  the  “Wood’s  Plan,”  or  “The  Old  Mili- 
tary Plan,”  and  a remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  it  was  that  the  rod 
used  in  surveying  it,  mentioned  above,  was  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  every  ten 
feet  longer  than  the  United  States  standard  of  measurement.  When  the  survey 
was  adopted  this  rod  was  adopted  as  the  city  standard  of  measurement,  and 
hence  there  is  the  anomaly  of  two  standards  in  the  city,  which  has  occasionally 
produced  unpleasant  results  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  property.  In  order  to 
harmonize  them  an  eighth  of  an  inch  must  be  added  to  every  ten  feet  when  the 
Government  standard  is  used.  With  the  survey  of  the  town  a fresh  stimulus  was 
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given  to  its  growth,  and  numerous  lots  were  purchased,  although  they  were  but 
gradually  built  upon. 

The  conclusion  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  mother  country 
drew  many  settlers  across  the  mountains,  lessened  the  confidence  of  the  Indians 
in  their  ultimate  triumph  over  the  whites,  and  left  nearly  every  man  a soldier, 
ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to  march  against  them  in  case  of  an  outbreak;  and,  . 
though  the  savages  were  still  restless,  and  occasional  depredations  were  com- 
mitted, the  settlements  enjoyed  greater  repose  than  they  ever  had  before.  With 
the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  beyond  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
rivers,  still  less  was  to  be  feared  from  them.  Pittsburg  now  began  to  assume 
the  airs  of  a town,  although  the  greater  number  of  the  houses  were  very  indiffer- 
ent, and  their  inmates,  in  not  a few  cases,  rude  and  insubordinate.  Among  them, 
however,  were  some  possessed  of  a liberal  education  and  religous  spirit  and  con- 
siderable wealth  and  refinement.  Toward  the  end  of  1784,  Arthur  Lee  visited 
the  town  and  left  an  account,  by  no  means  flattering,  of  its  condition  and  prospects, 
an  account  which  doubtless  drew  something  of  its  coloring  from  the  fact  that  Vir- 
ginia had  been  forced  to  give  up  the  territory  to  Pennsylvania.  He  says:  “Pitts- 
burg is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Scots  and  Irish,  who  live  in  paltry  log  houses, 
and  are  as  dirty  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  or  even  in  Scotland.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  small  trade  carried  on,  the  goods  being  brought  at  the  vast  expense  of 
forty-five  shillings  per  cwt.  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  They  take  in  the 
shops  money,  wheat,  flour  and  skins.  There  are  in  the  town  four  attorneys,  two 
doctors,  and  not  a priest  of  any  persuasion,  nor  church,  nor  chapel;  so  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  damned  without  the  benefit  of  clergy.  The  rivers  encroach  fast 
on  the  town,  and  to  such  a degree,  as  a gentleman  told  me,  the  Allegheny  had  in 
thirty  years  of  his  memory  carried  away  one  hundred  yards.  The  place 
I believe,  will  never  be  very  considerable.”  Of  a piece  with  this  are 
the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  John  Wilkins,  who  wrote  about  the  same 
time:  “When  I came  here  I found  the  place  filled  with  old  officers  and  soldiers, 
followers  of  the  army,  mixed  with  a few  families  of  credit.  All  sorts  of  wickedness 
were  carried  on  to  excess,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  morality  or  regular 
order.  There  appeared  to  be  no  signs  of  religion  among  the  people.” 

Contrasted  with  these  rather  gloomy  pictures  we  have  the  exaggerated  one, 
drawn  by  Hon.  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  in  a paper  on  Pittsburg,  which  he 
prepared  for  the  first  number  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette , that  appeared  on  July  29, 
1786.  He  says  among  other  things:  “It  was  in  the  spring  of  1781  that,  leaving 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  I crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  took  up  my  resi- 
dence in  the  town  of  Pittsburg: 

“ ‘If  town  it  could  be  called,  that  town  was  none, 

Distinguishable  by  house  or  street  .... 

“But  in  fact  a few  buildings  under  the  walls  of  a garrison,  which  stood  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  Nevertheless  it  appeared  to  me  as  what  would 
one  day  be  a town  of  note,  and  in  the  meantime  might  be  pushed  forward  by 
the  usual  means  that  raise  such  places.”  After  enlarging  on  the  attractions  of 
the  surrounding  country  and  the  streams,  he  continues:  “But  to  return  and 

take  a view  of  the  Monongahela,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  The  bank  is 
closely  set  with  buildings  for  the  distance  of  near  half  a mile,  and  behind  this 
range  the  town  chiefly  lies,  falling  back  on  the  plains  between  the  two  rivers. 

1 o the  eastward  is  Grant’s  Hill,  a beautiful  rising  ground,  discovering  marks 
of  ancient  cultivation,  the  forests  having  long  ago  withdrawn  and  shown  the 
head  and  brow  beset  with  green  flowers.  From  this  hill  two  crystal  fountains 
issue,  which,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  continue  with  a limpid  current  to  refresh 
the  taste.  It  is  pleasant  to  celebrate  a festival  on  the  summit  of  this  ground.  In 
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the  year  1781,  a bower  had  been  erected,  covered  with  green  shrubs.  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  day,  assembling,  joined  in  the  festivity,  viewing  the  rivers 
at  a distance  and  listening  to  the  music  of  the  military  on  the  plain  beneath  them. 
When  the  moonlight,  rising  from  the  east,  had  softened  into  gray  the  prospect, 
a lofty  pile  of  wood  inflamed  with  pyramidal  rising,  illuminated  both  rivers  and  the 
• town,  which  far  around  reflected  brightness.  Approaching  in  the  appearance  of  a 
god,  a swain  begirt  with  weeds  natural  to  those  streams,  and  crowned  with  leaves 
of  the  sugar  tree,  hailed  us  and  gave  prophetic  hints  of  the  grandeur  of  our  future 
empire.  His  words  I remember  not,  but  it  seemed  to  me,  for  a moment,  that  the 
mystic  agencies  of  deities  well  known  in  Greece  and  Rome  were  not  a fable;  but 
that  powers  unseen  haunt  the  woods  and  rivers,  who  take  part  in  the  affairs  of 
mortals,  and  are  pleased  with  the  celebration  of  events  that  spring  from  great 

achievements  and  from  virtue On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a mound  of  earth, 

supposed  to  be  a catacomb  or  ancient  burial  place  of  the  savages.  ...  The 
town  of  Pittsburg,  as  at  present  built,  stands  chiefly  on  what  is  called  the  third 
bank;  that  is,  the  third  rising  of  the  ground  above  the  Allegheny  water.  First, 
there  is  the  first  bank,  which  coniines  the  river  at  the  present  time;  and  about 
three  hundred  feet  removed  is  the  second,  like  the  falling  of  a garden;  then  a 
third,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards;  and,  lastly,  a fourth  bank,  all 
of  easy  inclination  and  parallel  with  the  Allegheny  River.  These  banks  would 
seem  in  successive  periods  to  have  been  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  gradually 
has  changed  its  course,  and  has  been  thrown  from  one  descent  to  another  to 

the  present  bed,  where  it  lies Nature,  therefore,  or  the  river,  seems  to 

have  formed  the  bed  of  this  town  as  a garden,  with  level  walks  and  falling  of 
the  ground.  The  town  consists  at  present  of  about  an  hundred  dwelling  houses, 
with  buildings  appurtenant.  More  are  daily  added,  and  for  some  time  past  it  has 
improved  with  an  equal  but  continual  pace.  The  inhabitants,  children,  men 
and  women,  are  about  fifteen  hundred;  this  number  doubling  almost  every  year 
from  the  accessions  from  abroad,  and  from  those  born  in  the  town.”  This  esti- 
mate will  appear,  on  a moment’s  reflection,  to  be  an  exaggerated  one,  as  it  would 
give  about  fifteen  persons  to  each  house;  nor  is  the  estimate  of  the  increase  free 
from  the  same  overdrawing.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  that  time  was  probably 
about  four  hundred,  and  it  did  not  reach  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Brackenridge 
until  about  the  close  of  the  century  or  later.  Continuing,  he  writes:  “In  the  fall  of 
the  year  and  during  the  winter  season  there  is  usually  a great  concourse  of  stran- 
gers at  this  place, from  the  different  States, about  to  descend  to  the  westward, or  to 
excursions  into  the  uninhabited  and  adjoining  country.  These,  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  spend  the  evening  in  parties  at  the  different  houses,  or  at  public 
balls,  where  they  are  surprised  to  find  an  elegant  assembly  of  ladies,  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  beauty  and  accomplishments  perhaps  by  any  on  the  continent.  It 
must  appear  like  enchantment  to  a stranger,  after  traveling  an  hundred  miles  from 
the  settlements,  across  a dreary  mountain,  and  through  the  adjacent  country, 
where  in  many  places  the  spurs  of  the  mountain  still  continue,  and  cultivation  does 
not  always  show  itself,  to  see,  all  at  once,  and  almost  on  the  verge  of  the  inhabited 
globe,  a town  with  smoking  chimneys,  halls  lighted  up  with  splendor,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  assembled,  various  music  and  the  mazes  of  the  dance.” 

While  these  contrasting  views  are  not  without  their  interest  and  value  the  sub- 
joined circumstantial  accounts  will  be  regarded  as  a more  reliable  picture  of  the 
Pittsburg  of  that  time.  In  Niles’  Register  it  is  stated,  but  no  authority  given,  that 
Pittsburg,  in  1786,  contained  thirty-six  log  houses,  one  stone  and  one  frame  house 
and  five  small  stores.  Two  years  later,  in  April,  1788,  Dr.  Hildredth  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  remarks : “Pittsburg  then  contained  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants,  sev- 
eral retail  stores;  and  a small  garrison  of  troops  was  kept  at  old  Fort  Pitt.  To  our 
travelers,  who  had  lately  seen  nothing  but  trees  and  rocks,  with  here  and  there  a 
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solitary  hut,  it  seemed  to  be  quite  a large  town.  The:  houses  were  chiefly  built 
of  logs,  but  now  and  then  one  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  neatness  and  com- 
fort.” This  calm  and  unimpassioned  statement  of  a passing  stranger  must  be  taken 
as  the  most  reliable  account  of  what  Pittsburg  was  at  that  time.  Four  years  later 
the  American  Museum  gives  the  following  equally  dispassioned  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  our  manufacturing  center:  “One  clock  and  watch-maker,  2 coopers, 

1 skin  dresser  and  breechesmaker,  2 tanners  and  curriers,  4 cabinetmakers,  2 
hatters,  2 weavers.  5 blacksmiths,  5 shoemakers,  3 saddlers,  £ malster  and  brewer, 

2 tinners,  3 wheelwrights,  1 stocking  weaver,  1 ropemaker,  2 whitesmiths;  total, 

36  mechanics.  The  number  of  families  was  said  to  be  130.”  Allowing  six  persons 
to  each  house,  this  would  give  a population  of  780  souls.  Mr.  Craig,  in  his 
History  of  Pittsburg,  says  that,  with  the  aid  of  a friend  whose  memory  goes  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  town,  he  can  recall  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  two 
houses  in  the  town.  The  Pittsburg  Gazette,  of  January  9,  1796,  makes  the  following 
statement:  “The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  borough  of  Pittsburg,  as  taken 

by  the  assessors  last  week,  amounts  to  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
five.”  To  this  Mr.  Craig  remarks:  “This  is  the  earliest  authentic  account  of  our 
population,  and  it  may  be  well  to  tarry  awhile  and  notice  the  condition  and  appear- 
ance of  this  place  at  that  time.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  at  six  to  each  house 
upon  an  average,  would  give  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  houses,  and,  although 
the  writer’s  memory  goes  back  pretty  distinctly  to  that  time,  he  cannot  conceive 
where  the  number  of  houses  could  then  be  found.  I have  taxed  my  own  memory 
severely,  and  with  the  aid  of  one  whose  recollection  is  more  distinct  than  my  own, 
have  made  out”  the  number  of  102  houses  mentioned  above.  Mr.  Craig  was  at 
that  time  nine  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  the  old  redoubt  in  1787.  Con- 
tinuing the  question  of  population,  the  census  of  1800  gives  Pittsburg  1,565 
inhabitants,  thus  showing  an  increase  from  1796  of  only  170,  in  four  years;  and 
yet,  in  the  next  ten  years,  to  1810,  the  increase  was  3,203,  giving  a population  of 
4,768. 

Pittsburg  led  in  the  establishment  of  newspapers  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  having  been  established  July  29,  1786;  but  this 
will  be  treated  more  at  length  in  another  part  of  this  history. 

As  late  as  1788  Pittsburg  was  in  Westmoreland  County,  which  then  embraced 
all  Western  Pennsylvania,  except  the  southwestern  part;  but  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  September  24th  of  that  year,  the  new  County  of  Allegheny  was 
formed  out  of  parts  of  Westmoreland  and  Washington  counties,  and  by  the 
same  act  it  was  decreed  that  Pittsburg  should  be  the  county  seat;  and  by  a decree 
of  the  following  spring  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  purchase  ground  for 
the  county  buildings. 

A postoffice  was  established  about  the  same  time,  and  the  regular  transmis- 
sion of  mails  between  the  East  and  Pittsburg  arranged,  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  extract  from  a letter  published  in  the  Gazette  of  September  30,  1788: 
“Philadelphia,  September  14,  1788:  Mr.  Brison  has  returned  from  New  York, 

with  orders  to  establish  a post  from  this  place  to  Pittsburg,  and  from  Virginia 
to  Bedford,  the  two  to  meet  at  Bedford.”  And  from  the  same  source  we  learn 
that  “the  mail,  after  April  18,  1795,  will  leave  Philadelphia  every  Saturday  at 
11:30  a.  m.,  and  be  delivered  at  Pittsburg  every  Friday  at  noon;  returning,  will 
leave  Pittsburg  at  5 p.  m.  Friday,  and  be  delivered  next  Friday  noon  at  Phila- 
delphia.” Another  early  account  states  that:  “The  eastern  mail  arrives  on 

Sunday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings.  Where  letters  are  not  for  a post 
town,  the  nearest  post  town  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Those  who  send  letters  mav 
either  pay  the  postage  in  advance  or  leave  it  to  be  paid  by  their  correspondents.” 
The  account  continues:  “The  Rates  of  Postage  for  Single  Letters:  For  any 

distance  not  exceeding  40  miles,  12  cents;  over  40  and  not  exceeding  90  miles, 
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15  cents;  over  90  and  not  exceeding  150  miles,  i8f  cents;  over  150  miles  and  not 
exceeding  300  miles,  25^  cents;  over  300  miles  and  not  exceeding  500  miles,  30 
cents;  over  500  miles,  37^-  cents.  Double  letters,  or  those  composed  of  two  pieces 
of  paper,  double  these  rates;  triple  letters,  or  those  composed  of  three  pieces  of 
paper,  triple  these  rates.  Packets  or  letters  composed  of  four  or  more  pieces 
of  paper,  and  weighing  one  ounce  or  more,  avoirdupois,  are  to  be  rated  equal 
to  any  single  letter  for  each  quarter  ounce.  Newspapers — Each  paper 
carried,  not  exceeding  100  miles,  or  for  any  distance,  not  being  carried  out  of 
the  State  in  which  it  is  printed,  i-|  cents;  if  carried  out  of  the  State  in  which 
it  is  printed  and  over  100  miles,  2\  cents.  Magazines  and  Pamphlets — Carried 
not  over  50  miles,  for  each  sheet,  ij  cents;  over  50  miles  and  not  exceeding  100 
miles,  2\ ' cents ; over  100  miles,  3 cents.  But  pamphlets  are  not  to  be  received 
or  conveyed  by  the  post  on  the  main  line,  or  any  cross-road,  where  the  mail  is 
large.”  The  receipts  of  the  postoffice  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1790, 
netted  $110.99. 

A market  house  was  built  at  the  corner  of  Market  Street  and  Second  Avenue 
in  1787,  and  regular  market  days  were  appointed;  and  on  the  29th  of  September 
of  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  an 
academy  or  school  of  higher  education,  and  the  work  of  public  education  was 
begun.  But  both  of  these  matters  will  be  treated  at  length  in  their  proper  places. 

Our  pity  for  the  rude  and  misguided  sons  of  the  forest  will  be  sufficient 
apology  for  pausing  to  record  their  last  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  their 
ancient  hunting-grounds  around  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  and  for  the  last  serious 
demonstration  they  made  against  Pittsburg;  and  while  we  congratulate  our  fore- 
fathers on  their  final  escape  from  the  terrors  of  the  so  long  familiar  Indian  raid,  we 
cannot  but  cast  a parting  glance  of  regret  and  heave  a sigh  as  the  red  man  leaves 
his  hunting-ground  forever  and  retires  before  the  advance  of  civilization,  which 
he  had  long  learned  to  contemplate  in  some  of  its  repulsive  aspects.  The  record- 
ing angel  that  pens  the  inevitable  may  drop  a tear  upon  the  page,  but  sad  would 
it  be  for  future  generations  if  he  blotted  it  out  forever.  Let  us  pause,  then,  for  a 
moment  and  bid  our  red  brethren  an  eternal  farewell  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  In 
the  year  1790  they  began  to  be  troublesome  on  the  frontier,  and  the  towTn  itself 
was  for  the  last  time  felt  to  be  in  danger.  General  Henry  Knox,  then  Secretary 
of  War,  on  learning  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  savages,  wrote  to  Major  Isaac 
Craig,  in  command  of  the  garrison  at  Pittsburg,  under  date  of  December  16, 
1791,  when  the  danger  seemed  imminent:  “I  request  you  immediately  to  procure 
materials  for  a blockhouse  and  picketed  fort,  to  be  erected  in  such  part  of  Pitts- 
burg as  shall  be  the  best  position  to  cover  the  town,  as  well  as  the  public  stores 
which  shall  be  forwarded  from  time  to  time.”  Major  Craig  replied,  on  the  20th 
of  the  same  month:  “I  am  making  every  possible  exertion  for  the  erection  of  a 

work  to  defend  this  town  and  the  public  stores The  work,  if  you  have 

no  objection,  I will  name  Fort  Lafayette.”  The  name  was  approved  by  the 
War  Department.  This,  the  last  defensive  work  within  the  limits  of  Pittsburg, 
stood  near  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny  River,  about  the  present  Ninth  Street. 

‘ Mad  Anthony  Wayne’  — after  whom,  by  the  way,  Tenth  Street  was  very  appro- 
priately named— arrived  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  history  has  recorded  how 
effectually  he  rid  Pittsburg  forever  of  all  fear  of  Indian  incursions. 

So  few  are  the  references  to  the  early  history  of  Pittsburg,  and  so  valuable, 
especially  when  written  by  one  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  place,  that  they 
should  be  preserved.  John  Pope,  in  his  journal  of  his  ‘‘Tour  Through  the  South- 
ern and  Western  Territories  of  the  United  States,”  in  1790,  under  date  of 
October,  gives  the  reader  his  impressions  of  Pittsburg  in  his  own  peculiar  style, 
which  could  not  have  appeared  very  flattering  to  his  sanguine  host,  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge.  He  writes:  “I  staid  ten  days.  Here  I saw  the  celebrated  Hugh  Henry 
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Brackenridge In  company  with  this  gentleman  I viewed  the  fort  and 

the  neighboring  eminences  of  Pittsburg,  which  will  one  day  or  other  employ 
the  historic  pen  as  being  replete  with  strange  and  melancholy  events.  The  town 
at  present  is  inhabited,  with  only  some  few  exceptions,  by  mortals  who  act  as  if 
possessed  with  a charter  of  exclusive  privilege  to  filch  from,  annoy  and  harass 
their  fellow-creatures,  particularly  the  incautious  and  necessitous;  many  who 
have  emigrated  from  many  parts  to  Kentucky,  can  verify  this  charge.  Goods  of 
every  description  are  dearer  in  Pittsburg  than  in  Kentucky,  which  I attribute  to 

a combination  of  pensioned  scoundrels  who  infest  the  place Was  a 

Spaniard  to  reside  among  Pittsburgers  only  one  week,  he  would  be  apt  to 
exclaim  in  the  words  of  Quevedo: 

“ ‘ Tis  not  for  thee,  but  for  thy  bread, 

Tray  wags  his  tail  and  shakes  his  head  ’ ” 

There  is  no  document  extant  containing  a petition  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  Borough  of  Pittsburg,  but  the  subjoined  document,  which  has  but  lately 
been  discovered,  would  appear  to  be  a preliminary  step  in  that  direction.  It 
is  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  Allegheny  County, 
in  these  words: 

“September  9,  1792. 

“According  to  the  prayer  of  a petition  made  by  a number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Pittsburg — Read  at  the  June  Session,  1792,  and  laid  over  till  September — 
ordered  that  so  much  of  Pitt  Township  as  lies  within  the  following  boundaries, 
that  is  to  say:  Beginning  at  the  point  or  confluence  of  the  rivers  Mononga- 
hela  and  Allegheny,  and  running  up  the  margin  of  the  Monongahela  to  the  two- 
mile  run,  thence  up  said  run  to  the  head  thereof,  thence  by  a due  north  course 
to  strike  the  two-mile  run  that  empties  into  the  Allegheny  River,  thence  down 
said  run  to  the  mouth  thereof,  thence  down  the  said  river  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, be,  and  the  same  is,  erected  into  a new  township,  called  Pittsburg  Town- 
ship.” 

But  the  time  at  length  came  for  Pittsburg  to  cut  loose  from  the  surrounding 
territory  and  assume  municipal  proportions.  This  important  event  took  place 
on  April  22,  1794,  and  is  contained  in  a document  entitled  “An  Act  to  erect 
the  Town  of  Pittsburg,  in  the  County  of  Allegheny,  into  a borough,  and  for 
other  Purposes  therein  Mentioned.”  The  subjoined  extracts  will  be  sufficient: 

“Whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Pittsburg,  in  the  County  of  Alle- 
gheny, have,  by  their  petition,  prayed  to  be  incorporated,  and  that  the  said  town 
and  its  vicinity,  as  hereafter  described,  should  be  erected  into  a borough; 

“And  whereas,  it  may  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  town,  as  also  to  those  who  trade  and  resort  there,  and  to  the  public  utility, 
that  nuisances,  encroachments,  annoyances  and  inconveniences  in  the  said  town 
and  its  vicinity  should  be  prevented,  and  for  the  promoting  rule,  order  and 
good  government  in  the  said  town. 

“Section  1st.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  said  Town  of  Pittsburg  shall  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  erected  into  a borough,  which  shall  be  called  the  Borough 
of  Pittsburg  forever,  the  extent  of  which  said  Borough  of  Pittsburg  is  and  shall 
be  comprised  within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  point 

or  confluence  of  the  rivers  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  and  running  up  the 
northeast  beach  of  the  said  river  Monongahela,  south  5 7 degrees  east  39  perches 
to  Short  Street,  thence  south  64  degrees  east  207  perches  to  Grant  Street,  thence 
south  74  degrees  east  49  perches  to  the  mouth  of  Suke's  Run,  thence  north 
30  degrees  east  150  perches  to  a post  in  Watson’s  field,  thence  north  19  degrees 
west  150  perches  to  the  river  Allegheny,  thence  down  the  said  river  Allegheny 
south  71  degrees  west  315  perches  to  the  place  of  beginning.”  It  will  be  seen 
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that  these  boundaries  include  something  more  on  the  Monongahela  side  than  the 
plan  of  lots  surveyed  by  Mr.  Wood,  as  given  above.  In  the  matter  of  regu- 
lating the  borough  government,  the  act  directs  that  certain  provisions  of  the 
recent  act  for  the  erection  of  the  Borough  of  Reading  be  followed,  The  first 
election  of  borough  officers  was  fixed  by  the  act  to  take  place  on  the  19th  of  the 
following  May,  which  was  accordingly  held,  and  the  persons  named  below  were 
chosen  to  fill  the  several  offices:  ‘‘Two  chief  burgesses,  George  Robinson  and 

Josiah  Tannehili;  high  constable,  Samuel  Morrison:  town  clerk,  James  Clow; 
assistant  burgesses,  Nathaniel  Irish,  John  Johnston,  George  Adams  and  Nathaniel 
Bedford;  assessors,  William  Amberson  and  Abraham  Kirkpatrick;  supervisors, 
William  Gray  and  John  McMasters.”  Two  days  later  the  first  regular  meeting 
of  the  newly-elected  council  took  place,  when  Adamson  Tannehili,  William  H. 
Beaumont  and  Major  Isaac  Craig  were  appointed  surveyors  or  regulators  of 
the  borough. 

Mr.  Craig,  in  his  History  of  Pittsburg,  gives  a description  of  Pittsburg  as  it 
appeared  soon  after  its  erection  into  a borough.  He  says:  “The  ramparts  of 

Fort  Pitt  were  still  standing,  and  a portion  of  the  officers’  quarters,  a substantial 
brick  building,  was  used  as  a malt-house.  The  gates  were  gone,  and  the  brick 
wall,  called  the  revetment,  which  supported  two  of  the  ramparts  facing  toward 
the  town,  and  against  which  the  officers  and  soldiers  used  to  play  ball,  were 
gone,  so  that  the  earth  all  around  had  assumed  the  natural  slope.  Outside  the 
fort,  on  the  side  next  the  Allegheny  River,  was  a large,  deep  pond,  the  frequent 
resort  of  wild  ducks.  Along  the  south  side  of  Liberty  Street,  and  extending 
from  Diamond  Alley  to  the  foot  of  Fourth  Street  (now  avenue)  was 
another  pond,  from  which  a deep  ditch  led  the  water  into  a brick  archway,  lead- 
ing from  Front  Street  (now  First  Avenue),  just  below  Redoubt  Alley,  into  the 
Monongahela.  . . . South  of  Market  Street,  just  below  Front  and  Water  Streets, 
was  another  pond,  and  still  another  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel  (i.  e.  west  of  Wood  Street  and  south  of  Third  Avenue).  Finally,  there 
was  Hogg’s  Fond” — so  called  after  Captain  James  Hogg,  whose  name  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  early  history  of  the  country  around  the  headwaters  of 
the  Ohio,  and  who  was  a member  of  the  Transylvania  Land  Company — “extend- 
ing along  the  north  of  Grant’s  Hills  from  Fourth  to  Seventh  Avenues.  From 
this  last  there  was  a low,  ugly  drain,  extending  down  nearly  parallel  to  Wood 
Street  to  the  river.  A stone  bridge  was  built  across  this  gully  on  First  Avenue, 

probably  soon  after  the  borough  was  incorporated Nothing  could  be 

less  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  rugged,  irregular  bank  of  the  Monongahela. 
From  the  bridge  (Smithfield  Street)  down  to  Wood  Street,  the  distance  from 
the  lots  to  the  break  of  the  bank  was  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet.  Wood  Street 
was  impassable  when  the  river  was  moderately  high.  From  Wood  to  Market,  the 
distance  from  the  lots  to  the  break  of  the  bank  was  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  At  Market 
Street  there  was  a deep  gully  worn  into  the  bank,  so  that  a wagon  could  barely 
pass  along.  At  the  mouth  of  Chancery  Lane  there  was  another  chasm  in  the 
bank.  At  Ferry  Street  there  was  a similar  contraction  of  the  way.  At  Redoubt 
Alley  there  was  quite  a steep  and  stony  descent  down  to  the  level  of  the  covered 
archway  of  which  I have  before  spoken.  Below  that  archway  the  space  between 
the  lots  and  the  break  of  the  bank  nowhere  exceeded  twenty  feet,  and  between 
Short  and  West  streets  it  varied  from  fifteen  feet  to  five.” 
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Batteaux  and  canoes  were  used  by  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  to 
carry  themselves  and  their  possessions  down  the  Allegheny  River  to  this  point  in 
1754.  After  the  establishment  of  Fort  Duquesne  the  same  conveyance  was  used 
to  supply  the  garrison  with  necessaries.  After  the  English  took  possession  in 
1758,  batteaux  were  used  on  the  rivers  and  pack-horses  over  the  mountains,  and 
the  same  conveyances  continued  to  serve  the  purpose  during  the  Revolutionary 
war.  In  1776  Gibson  and  Linn  made  the  hazardous  trip  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  following  spring  returned  with  136 
kegs  of  gunpowder  for  the  Continental  army.  At  the  “Falls  of  the  Ohio”  they 
were  forced  to  unload  and  carry  their  cargo  around  the  falls.  No  doubt  they 
used  batteaux  or  canoes.  Their  trip  was  such  a pronounced  success  that  others 
with  produce  to  sell  ventured  over  the  same  perilous  route  (a).  Flatboats,  how- 
ever, were  used  instead  of  batteaux  or  canoes,  the  boats  being  sold  for  whatever 
they  would  bring  after  the  cargo  had  been  disposed  of.  I11  fact,  it  was  in  1777, 
after  the  return  of  Gibson  and  Linn,  that  boat-building  by  carpenters  from  Phila- 
delphia began  for  the  first  time  on  the  Monongahela.  This  industry  grew  very 
rapidly  and  gave  employment  in  a short  time  to  large  numbers  of  persons,  both 
as  builders  and  boatmen.  The  journey  to  Newr  Orleans  was  a dangerous  one,  for 
Indians  lined  the  rivers  and  constant  vigilance  was  required.  Snags,  whirlpools 
and  eddies  were  of  frequent  occurrence  and  . pirates  and  desperadoes  were  on  the 
watch  to  plunder  and  murder.  The  boatmen  equaled  the  emergency  and  at  the 
call  of  the  horn  were  ready  for  any  sort  of  an  affray  with  Indians,  pirates  or 
scoundrels.  Keel-boats,  fiatboats,  batteaux,  “Kentucke”  boats,  arks,  barges  and 
other  varieties  of  conveyance  by  water  were  devised.  The  arks  were  used  to 
take  down  families  and  live  stock,  and  were  often  large  enough  to  carry  500 
barrels  of  flour.  Keel-boats  were  usually  the  only  early  kind  used  for  common 
carrier  service.  They  carried  about  thirty  tons. 

In  1794  packet  boats  began  to  ply  regularly  down  the  river  from  Pittsburg. 
They  carried  cannon  and  arms,  and  passengers  slept  on  them  instead  of  having  to 
go  ashore.  The  line  extended  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  and  consisted 
of  four  keel-boats  of  twenty  tons  each,  the  round  trip  being  made  in  four  weeks. 


(a)  History  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  cabins  were  made  rifle-ball  proof.  Property  insurance  on  these  boats  was 
offered  and  men  could  work  their  passage,  but  must  obey  the  master.  Up  to  this 
time  commerce  was  confined  to  necessities,  but  now  began  to  be  a source  of 
profit  to  the  owners  of  the  line.  Thus  was  transportation  on  the  rivers  con- 
ducted until  steamboats  came.  On  the  keel  or  packet  boats  the  cost  of  freight 
was  usually  about  six  times  as  much  up  stream  as  down. 

The  early  commerce  of  Pittsburg  was  injured  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that 
freight  at  one  time  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  destined  for  the  western  country, 
could  be  carried  via  New  Orleans  cheaper  than  across  the  mountains  (b). 

Before  1755  there  was  no  road  for  wagons  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  dur- 
ing that  year  one  was  cut  by  the  army  of  General  Braddock  along  an  old  Indian 
trail,  and  in  1758  another  was  cut  by  the  army  of  General  Forbes.  Immediately 
succeeding  this  for  many  years  pack-horses  were  almost  the  sole  means  of  con- 
veyance across  the  mountains.  Beginning  with  1760  the  settlers  began  to  pour 
across  the  Alleghanies  into  Western  Pennsylvania.  After  that  date  caravans  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  horses,  tied  together  in  single  file,  each  animal  carrying  about 
200  pounds,  and  the  whole  line  guided  by  two  men,  would  carry  eastward  the 
furs,  peltries,  ginseng,  bear’s  grease,  etc.,  of  the  western  country  and  bring  back 
salt,  iron,  nails,  etc.  When  wagons  were  finally  introduced  to  take  the  place 
of  the  pack-horses,  the  drivers  of  the  latter  were  much  offended,  and  in  some 
instances  openly  rebelled,  believing  their  rights  had  been  invaded.  Pack-horses 
continued  to  be  used  so  long  as  roads  were  difficult  of  passage  by  wagons. 

“For  several  years  after  the  peace  of  1783  there  was  nothing  but  a horse-path 
over  the  mountains;  so  that  salt,  iron,  powder,  lead,  and  other  necessary  articles 
had  to  be  carried  on  pack-horses  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  As  late  as 
1794,  the  year  of  the  insurrection,  so  bad  were  the  roads  that  freight  in  wagons 
cost  from  five  to  ten  dollars  per  hundred  pounds;  salt  sold  for  five  dollars  a bushel; 
iron  and  steel  fiom  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound  in  Pittsburg’’  (d). 

In  1782  the  Monongahela  River  was  declared  by  the  Legislature  a public 
highway,  and  John  Orrnsby  was  granted  the  right  in  "March,  1784,  to  establish  a 
ferry  on  the  same  at  Pittsburg.  In  September,  1785,  Jacob  Bausman  was  granted 
the  right  to  establish  a ferry  on  the  Monongahela  River  opposite  Pittsburg,  and 
in  March,  1784,  the  Legislature  granted  to  David  Elliott  the  right  to  establish  a 
ferry  over  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  Sawmill  Run,  about  one  mile  below  Pittsburg. 
By  act  of  September,  1785,  the  Legislature  appropriated  £ 2,000  to  lay  out  a 
“States  Highway”  from  Miller’s  Spring  in  Cumberland  County  to  Pittsburg,  and 
by  act  of  March,  1798,  the  Ohio  and  the  Allegheny  rivers  were  again  declared 
public  streams  or  highways. 

“Philadelphia,  September  14,  1786. 

“Mr.  Brison  is  just  returned  from  New  York  with  orders  to  establish  a post 
from  this  place  to  Pittsburg  and  one  from  Virginia  to  Bedford,  the  two  to  meet 
at  Bedford;  from  thence  one  will  proceed  to  Pittsburg  (e).” 

An  act  passed  the  house  March  15,  1784,  “For  raising,  by  way  of  lottery,  the 
sum  of  $42,000  for  improving  the  public  roads  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the 
western  part  of  the  state  and  toward  the  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Schuylkill.”  September  25,  1785,  there  was  passed  “An  act  to  appropriate  the 
sum  of  £2,000  of  the  public  money  to  the  laying  out  and  making  of  a highway 
from  the  western  parts  of  Cumberland  County  to  the  town  of  Pittsburg  and  to 
authorize  the  president  in  council  to  appoint  commissioners  to  lay  out  the  same.” 
By  1788,  £600  had  been  spent  on  that  part  of  the  road  which  led  over  the  moun- 
tains. In  1786  a bill  to  canry  on  this  work  was  introduced,  but,  strange  to  say, 

(b)  Judge  Barnett,  (d)  Egle. 

(e)  Extract  of  a letter  written  at  Philadelphia  and  published  in  the  Gazette  of  1833. 
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was  lost  because  the  people  did  not  want  to  be  taxed  for  it.  August  30,  1786, 
John  Blair  notified  people  along  the  Monongahela  that  he  intended  to  pass  up 
and  down  between  Pittsburg  and  Gasting’s  ferry,  thirty-five  miles,  every  week 
with  his  boat. 

On  September  25,  1783,  the  General  Assembly,  by  special  act,  granted 
William  Butler  the  right  to  establish  a public  ferry  upon  the  land  reserved  to  the 
State  opposite  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  and  Mr.  Butler  continued  to  conduct  the 
same  until  1786,  when  having  found  that  his  building  was  subject  to  overflow,  he 
was  granted  the  further  right  of  erecting  his  building  upon  any  other  portion  of  the 
said  reserved  tract,  and  was  also  allowed  to  cultivate  land  there  which  had  pre- 
viously been  cultivated  by  James  Boggs,  deceased. 

During  the  year  1784  about  sixty-three  wagon  loads  of  goods  from  the  East, 
mainly  from  Philadelphia,  arrived  in  Pittsburg,  and  for  the  round  trip  each  team 
charged  about  £50,  or  $250,  for  its  services.  Goods  for  the  merchants  were 
brought  out  and  the  products  of  the  Western  country  taken  back;  but  the  revenue 
from  these  transactions  came  from  the  pockets  of  the  Western  people,  who  were 
already  almost  wholly  destitute  of  money.  It  came  to  be  properly  reckoned, 
therefore,  that  the  money  paid  the  wagoners  was  in  the  nature  of  a tax  upon  the 
people,  which  could  be  cut  down  very  greatly  by  the  construction  of  good  roads — 
turnpikes.  But  the  people  had  no  money  to  build  roads  and  so  were  compelled 
to  pay  the  enormous  tax  to  the  wagoners.  When  the  roads  became  bad  in  the 
wet  season  of  the  year,  pack-horses  were  used  to  carry  the  freight  back  and  forth 
to  the  Western  country.  Long  lines  of  loaded  animals  could  be  seen  winding 
through  the  forests  and  around  the  mountain  sides  (f). 

From  October,  1786,  to  December,  1788,  the  number  of  boats  and  persons 
passing  down  the  Ohio  for  Kentucky  and  elsewhere  from  a register  kept  at  Fort 
Harmar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  was  as  follows:  Boats,  857;  souls, 

16,203;  horses,  7,190;  black  cattle,  1 ,8 1 1 ; sheep,  1,258;  wagons,  563. 

In  1786  a ferry  was  opened  by  Hugh  Ross  from  his  new  house  to  Rory 
Frazer’s  in  Pittsburg  on  the  Monongahela  and  was  made  free  on  Sunday  from 
10  to  12  and  3 to  4 o'clock  for  those  wishing  to  attend  divine  service  in  Pittsburg. 

“Since  Sunday  evening  last  upward  of  120  boats  have  passed  by  this  town 
on  their  way  to  Kentucky,  which  at  an  average  of  15  persons  each,  will  add  1,800 
inhabitants  to  that  young  settlement.  This  excessive  emigration,  it  is  said,  is 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  crops  of  corn  in  old  Virginia,  which  have  not,  in 
general,  produced  one-fourth  of  the  quantities  that  were  expected.  There  are 
more  than  the  above  number  now  up  the  Monongahela  River  nearly  in  readiness 
to  depart  for  the  same  country”  (g). 

In  May,  1787,  a resolution  was  introduced  in  the  House  declaring  a state 
road  opened  extending  from  the  Middle  Ferry  on  the  Schuylkill  to  Lancaster, 
thence  to  Miller’s  Springs  and  thence  to  Pittsburg,  and  appropriating  £ 2,000 
annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same,  to  be  raised  by  a tax  on  horses.  This 
resolution  was  lost  by  a vote  of  29  to  36  (h).  H.  PI.  Brackenridge  said  of  this 
road  in  April,  1788:  “Perhaps  it  might  be  well  that  the  road  from  Philadelphia 

to  Pittsburg  should  remain  as  it  is,  because,  in  that  case,  it  would  resemble  the 
way  to  heaven — rough,  rugged  and  difficult  to  pass.” 

In  March,  1787,  a post  route  was  established  from  Alexandria,  Virginia,  to 
Pittsburg,  via  Newgate,  Leesburg,  Winchester,  Fort  Cumberland  and  Bedford,  to 
be  weekly  from  May  1st  to  November  1st,  and  fortnightly  the  rest  of  the  year. 
In  April,  1788,  about  4,000  persons  passed  down  the  river  Ohio  to  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  (i).  Marcus  Huling  asked  all  those  who  owed  him  for  ferriage  to  pay  same 

(f)  Gazette,  June  2,  1787.  (g)  Gazette,  November  24,  1787. 

(h)  Gazette,  March  19,  1787.  (i)  Gazette,  July  12,  1788. 
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at  once,  June  12,  1788.  In  1788  the  Ohio  Company  sent  out  many  emigrants  for 
settlement  in  that  state  under  General  Putnam.  John  Patch  took  the  Ormsby 
ferry  in  August,  1789.  Previous  to  January  23,  1790,  the  rivers  here  continued 
open,  permitting  navigation — a mild  winter.  A large  keel-boat  came  down  the 
Monongahela  River  in  the  evening  of  January  31,  1789,  loaded  with  coal,  and 
was  sunk  and  four  persons  were  drowned.  John  McDonald,  the  owner,  reached 
shore,  but  came  near  freezing  to  death  before  finding  shelter. 

In  August,  1787,  the  general  postoffice  at  New  York  called  for  proposals 
for  carrying  the  mail  from  Philadelphia  to  Bedford,  to  commence  January  1, 
1788,  and  continue  one  year,  the  contractor  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
carrying  the  mail  for  hire  over  the  route,  and  to  pay  all  expenses  and  receive 
all  the  postage  and  other  emoluments  therefrom,  the  rate  of  postage  to  be 
fixed  by  Congress. 

In  September,  1787,  it  was  noted  in  the  Gazette  as  a memorable  circum- 
stance that  David  Irwin  with  his  team  and  wagon  had  carried  2,800  pounds 
over  North  and  Tuscarora  mountains,  through  Clark’s  Gap,  on  the  new  road 
built  by  Mr.  Skinner  (j). 

In  April,  1791,  the  Governor  was  empowered  to  contract  for  certain  improve- 
ments, among  which  was  £500  on  the  road  from  Bedford  to  Pittsburg. 

In  1792  the  Legislature  appointed  commissioners  to  make  an  artificial  road 
from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  which  act  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Lancaster  Turnpike  Company,  with  a capital  of  $360,000.  This  com- 
pany was  incorporated  April  9,  1792,  and  the  road  was  finished  in  1794,  and 
was  about  sixty-two  miles  in  length. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  first  two  routes  to  the  East  were  the  old  Braddock 
trail  to  Cumberland  and  thence  to  Baltimore,  and  the  other  route  through 
Bedford,  Chambersburg,  Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia.  Later,  these  gave  place 
to  three  routes  partly  over  the  other  lines:  1.  The  Braddock  trail  was  aban- 
doned for  the  one  leading  more  directly  to  Brownsville,  thence  through  Union- 
town;  2.  The  Bedford  route;  3.  The  northern  route  through  Murrysville  and 
Ebensburg,  the  latter  nearly  on  the  old  Kittanning  trail.  For  many  years  these 
were  the  great  highways  connecting  Western  Pennsylvania  with  the  Atlantic 
cities,  and  as  the  settlements  progressed  branch  roads  from  these  routes  were 
projected  in  all  directions.  In  the  ’80s  a rude  road  was  laid  out  to  connect 
Pittsburg  with  Washington  and  another  to  connect  it  with  the  Ohio  country 
via  Beaver,  and  still  another  to  branch  from  this  line  northward  to  Lake  Erie. 
None  of  these  was  turnpiked  at  first,  but  was  kept  in  uncertain  repair  by 
teamsters  and  merchants,  who  were  compelled  to  corduroy  or  otherwise  improve 
them  in  places  from  time  to  time,  and  such  was  the  condition  of  the  roads 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Almost  from  the  start,  how- 
ever, the  State  aided  with  meager  and  insufficient  appropriations  to  keep  the 
main  routes  in  repair. 

In  July,  1798,  proposals  for  carrying  the  mail  from  Pittsburg  to  Zanesville, 
via  Cannonsburg,  Washington,  West  Liberty,  Wheeling  and  Willstown  were 
called  for,  the  distance  being  estimated  at  140  miles.  When  this  line  was  in 
operation  the  mail  left  Pittsburg  Friday  at  2 p.  m.  and  reached  Zanesville  the 
following  Monday  at  3 a.  m.,  and  left  Zanesville  on  Tuesday  at  5 a.  m.  and 
reached  Pittsburg  on  Friday  at  10  a.  m.  The  contract  commenced  October  1, 
1798,  and  the  route  was  later  varied  somewhat  and  became  a principal  thorough- 
fare from  Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

In  May,  1799,  John  and  Mordecai  McLeod,  Duncan  Campbell  and  Joseph 
Brown  established  their  boatyard  here,  designed  to  make  keel  and  Kentucky 


(j)  Gazette,  September  29,  1787. 
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boats.  They  called  for  lumber  which  they  intended  to  send  down  the  river 
for  sale. 

In  March,  1800,  the  two  rivers  overflowed  their  banks,  compelling  families 
to  remove  and  doing  much  damage.  The  Monongahela  Company  built  a 
brigantine  at  Elizabethtown,  a small,  stanch  vessel  of  ninety-two  tons’  bur- 
den, which  was  launched  in  March,  1801.  It  was  loaded  with  flour,  taken 
to  New  Orleans,  and  there  boat  and  cargo  were  sold.  The  schooner  Monon- 
gahela Farmer,  loaded  with  750  barrels  of  flour,  passed  here  on  its  way  to  New 
Orleans  in  May,  1801. 

A new  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  from  Chambersburg  via  McConnells- 
burg,  Bedford,  Somerset,  Greensburg,  Pittsburg  and  Cannonsburg  to  Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  twice  a week,  took  effect  October  1,  1801.  The  carrier  left 
Chambersburg  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  and  reached  Washington  every 
Friday  and  Tuesday,  and  Josiah  Espy  of  Bedford  and  Jacob  Graft  of  Somerset 
were  the  first  contractors.  At  this  time,  also,  a mail  route  was  established 
from  Pittsburg-  to  New  Connecticut,  via  Beaver,  Georgetown  and  Canfield. 

“Sailed  on  Sunday  east  from  this  place  for  Liverpool,  England,  the  brig 
‘Dean,’  burthen  170  tons.  She  takes  in  a cargo  of  cotton  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cumberland  River,  on  freight  by  Messrs.  Meeker,  Denman  & Co.,  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia”  (k). 

“Just  opened  leading  from  Nicholas  Bailsman’s  to  Pittsburg,  a new  coal 
road  crossing  the  river  (Monongahela)  at  Gregg’s  Ferry,  about  one-quarter 
mile  above  the  town  at  the  head  of  the  sandbar,  three-quarters  mile  nearer  than 
the  old  road,  descent  down  coal  hill  very  gradual  so  that  full  loaded  wagons 
can  pass  and  repass  with  as  perfect  ease  as  they  can  any  other  common  road. 
Passage  across  river  will  not  be  obstructed  by  sandbar  and  the  river  there  is 
narrower  than  opposite  the  town.  Samuel  Emmitt  will  conduct  the  ferry,  who 
has  opened  a house  of  public  entertainment  on  the  South  Side”  (1). 

A large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  was 
held  in  Pittsburg,  September  29,  1802,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a company 
to  export  the  produce  of  the  country.  Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane  was  elected 
chairman  and  Dorsey  Pentecost  secretary.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  a plan  for  such  an  association,  those  appointed  for  Allegheny  County 
being  John  Wilkins,  Jr.,  and  John  Finley.  The  meeting  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  second  Ohio  Company. 

In  April,  1803,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  called  for  proposals  for  the  building 
at  Pittsburg,  Marietta  and  Louisville  of  a number  of  galleys  of  the  following 
specifications:  To  be  fifty-six  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  six  inches  broad  and  five 
feet  eight  inches  deep,  to  have  a twelve-foot  forecastled  deck,  a fourteen-foot 
quarter-deck,  a cabin,  a magazine,  have  twenty-eight  oars,  two  lateen  masts, 
twenty-eight  feet  long,  two  cables  100  fathoms  long,  prepared  to  carry  one 
24-pounder  and  four  6-pounder  brass  howitzers,  the  frame  to  be  built  of  black 
walnut  and  planked  with  seasoned  white  oak. 

“On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  23d  inst.  (Dec.,  1802),  was  launched  from  the 
shipyard  of  Messrs.  Tarascon  Brothers,  James  Berthoud  & Co.  the  schooner 
Amity,  burthen  100  tons”  (m). 

Tarascon  Brothers,  James  Berthoud  & Co.  constructed  many  schooners, 
brigs  and  ships.  Their  ship  Louisiana  of  300  tons  burden,  launched  in  March, 
1S04,  took  a cargo  to  Liverpool  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland.  At  this 
time,  also,  from  the  yard  of  Captain  Eliphalet  Beebe  the  schooner  Conquest, 
which  registered  126  tons  and  was  pierced  for  sixteen  guns,  sailed  for  the 


(k)  Gazette,  January  21,  1802.  (1)  Gazette,  April  15,  1802. 

(in)  Gazette,  December  31,  1802. 
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West  Indies  under  Captain  Kenny.  It  was  owned  by  General  O’Hara  and 
was  thus  armed  because  pirates  were  feared  in  the  Gulf.  At  this  date  the  brig 
Allegheny,  of  150  tons,  was  launched  by  Barber  & Lord.  In  1803  Captain 
Beebe  offered  for  sale  his  “patent  right  of  building  vessels  drawing  less  water 
by  several  feet  than  on  any  other  plan  hitherto  known,”  and  claimed  that  the 
draught  was  taken  off  in  a great  measure  by  crooking  the  keel. 

At  the  boatyard  of  Brown  & Craig,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela 
River,  at  Widow  Craig’s  Ferry,  there  were  kept  in  1801-2  large  numbers  of 
keel  and  Kentucky  boats  for  sale  to  persons  and  families  going  down  the  Ohio 
River.  In  April,  1803,  Tarascon  Brothers,  James  Berthoud  & Co.  called  for 
hands  to  descend  the  river  in  flat-bottomed  boats.-  The  James  Robinson  ferry 
was  still  in  operation  across  the  Allegheny  in  1803.  He  kept  large  flats  for 
wagons  and  stock  and  skiffs  for  individuals,  as  did  the  other  ferries  here. 
The  Robert  Knox  ferry  at  this  time  was  in  operation  on  the  Allegheny  near 
Robinson’s. 

“In  April,  1803,  the  ship  Pittsburg  and  the  schooner  Amity,  launched  a 
short  time  before  from  the  shipyard  of  Tarascon  Brothers,  James  Berthoud  & 
Co.,  adjoining  this  borough,  cleared  from  this  port,  the  former  for  Lisbon  and 
the  latter  for  St.  Thomas,  loaded  with  flour.  The  Pittsburg  registered  270  tons, 
the  largest  boat  thus  far  built  on  the  Western  waters”  (n). 

“We  understand  that  it  is  contemplated  to  run  a line  of  mail  stages  from 
this  city  to  Pittsburg,  to  commence  in  June  next  (1804).  It  is  to  be  performed 
in  six  days,  being  a distance  of  300  miles,  120  of  whicn  are  a continued  chain 
of  mountains.  The  advantages  which  will  result  to  the  community  at  large 
from  this  laudable  undertaking  must  be  obvious,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  meet 
with  adequate  encouragement”  (o). 

This  line  began  to  run  regular  stages  from  this  city  to  Philadelphia  July  4, 
1804.  They  left  Ferree’s  tavern  with  a great  flourish  of  whips  every  Wednes- 
day. It  was  designed  to  run  them  soon  twice  a week. 

In  1804  a resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  to  appoint  a committee 
to  ascertain  the  most  eligible  route  for  a turnpike  road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg,  to  determine  whether  it  should  commence  at  Harrisburg  or  Columbia 
(pikes  to  those  points  having  been  previously  built),  and  to  report  whether 
such  turnpike  should  be  built  by  the  State  or  by  private  companies. 

In  October  or  November,  1807,  a boat  owned  by  Mr.  Winchester  and 
loaded  with  valuable  merchandise  struck  a rock  a few  miles  below  Pittsburg, 
was  stove  in  and  sunk,  injuring  the  dry  goods  to  the  extent  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  proprietor  not  being  there  at  the  time,  and  thinking  the 
accident  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  master,  brought  suit  against  him  for 
damages  before  Justice  (Doctor)  Richardson  of  Pittsburg.  The  master  pro- 
duced the  plank  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  which  had  broken,  and  showed 
that  it  was  rotten  and  had  broken  through  no  fault  of  his,  and  was  thereupon 
discharged  by  the  justice.  Many  poor  keel  and  Kentucky  boats  were  con- 
structed by  unscrupulous  builders,  in  spite  of  the  danger  to  buyers  and  their 
property.  No  boat  inspectors  were  appointed  prior  to  1812. 

Large  boatyards  were  in  operation  at  Brownsville,  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling 
and  from  these  points  the  great  bulk  of  the  emigration  for  the  West  set  out. 
Boats  were  also  built  at  New  Geneva,  Williamsport,  Elizabethtown  and  McKees- 
port. The  usual  price  of  a Kentucky  boat  was  $1  to  $1.25  per  foot,  or  a total 
of  about  $35.  They  were  well  boarded  up  on  the  sides  and  roofed  to  within 
seven  or  eight  feet  of  the  bow.  In  times  of  great  drouth  emigrants  went  to 
Wheeling  to  embark,  owing  to  low  water  farther  up  stream;  but  in  high  water 


(n)  Gazette,  April,  1803.  (o)  Philadelphia  Evening  Post. 
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Pittsburg  secured  this  business,  because  it  was  nearer  for  the  Eastern  emigrant, 
and  there  was  a better  storage  here  for  his  goods  in  case  of  delay. 

“It  is  related  of  a vessel  built  and  cleared  from  Pittsburg  for  Leghorn,  that 
when  she  arrived  at  her  place  of  destination  the  master  presented  his  papers 
to  the  custom-house  officer  at  Leghorn,  who  would  not  credit  them  and  said 
to  the  master,  ‘Sir,  your  papers  are  forged!  There  is  no  such  place  as  Pitts- 
burg in  the  world!  Your  vessel  must  be  confiscated!’  The  trembling  captain 
laid  before  the  officer  a map  of  the  United  States,  directed  him  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  pointed  out  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  led  him  a thousand 
miles  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  thence  another  thousand  up  to  Pittsburg. 
‘There,  sir,  is  the  port  whence  my  vessel  cleared  out.’  The  astonished  officer, 
before  he  saw  the  map,  would  as  soon  have  believed  that  this  ship  had  been 
navigated  from  the  moon”  (p). 

“The  passage  from  Philadelphia  to  Pensacola  is  seldom  made  in  less  than 
a month,  and  sixty  shillings  per  ton  freight,  consisting  of  sixteen  barrels,  is 
usually  paid  for  flour,  etc.,  thither.  Boats  carrying  800  to  1,000  barrels  of 
flour  may  go  in  about  the  same  time  from  Pittsburg  as  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pensacola,  and  for  half  the  above  freight.  The  Ohio  merchants  would  be  able 
to  deliver  flour,  etc.,  there  in  much  better  order  than  from  Philadelphia,  and 
without  incurring  the  damage  and  delay  of  the  sea  and  charges  of  insurance, 
etc.,  as  from  thence  to  Pensacola.  This  is  not  mere  speculation;  for  it  is  a fact 
that  about  the  year  1776  there  was  a great  scarcity  of  provisions  at  New  Orleans, 
and  the  French  settlement  at  the  Illinois,  small  as  they  then  were,  sent  thither 
in  one  winter  upward  of  800,000  pounds  of  flour”  (q). 

In  February,  1806,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  incorporating  “The 
President,  Managers  and  Company  of  the  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg  Turnpike 
Road,”  and  in  March,  1807,  by  a supplemental  act  incorporated  separate  com- 
panies in  each  county  through  which  the  road  was  designed  to  pass.  In 
March,  1807,  the  General  Assembly  incorporated  “The  President,  Managers 
and  Company  of  the  Harrisburg,  Lewistown,  Huntingdon  and  Pittsburg  Turn- 
pike Road;”  and  in  March,  1808,  authorized  the  Governor  to  subscribe  under 
certain  conditions  for  2,000  shares  of  stock  of  this  company.  The  supplemental 
act  was  repealed  in  April,  1811,  when  an  act  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
certain  great  and  leading  roads  was  passed.  By  this  act  Nathan  Beach, 
Robert  Harris,  John  Schoch,  William  McCandless  and  Adamson  Tannehill  were 
appointed  commissisoners  to  view  the  northern  and  southern  routes,  as  they 
were  called,  connecting  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg,  and  report  to  the  Governor 
which  was  -the  cheaper  and  more  practicable  for  a turnpike.  It  was  provided 
that  as  soon  as  the  company  should  become  incorporated  and  had  actually 
paid  in  on  their  subscriptions  of  stock  $150,000,  the  Governor  should  be  author- 
ized to  subscribe  to  such  stock  on  behalf  of  the  State  $350,000,  to  be  paid  in 
installments  as  the  road  progressed.  The  commissioners,  after  viewing  the 
two  routes,  selected  the  southern  as  the  more  practicable.  The  time  for  com- 
mencing the  construction  was  extended  to  1814.  This  route  extended  through 
Carlisle  and  Bedford. 

To  commence  August  2,  1812,  an  express  post  was  instituted  by  the  gov- 
ernment, extending  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Detroit,  via  Pittsburg,  the 
whole  distance  to  Detroit,  550  miles,  to  be  covered  in  five  days.  Pittsburg 
was  reached  in  three  and  a half  days. 

On  December  4,  1813,  a meeting  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  at  the  house  of 
John  McMaster,  to  consider  the  question  of  applying  to  the  Legislature  to 
incorporate  a company  to  build  a turnpike  road  from  Pittsburg  to  Greensburg. 


(p)  Speech  of  Henry  Clay  in  the  United  States  Senate,  (q)  Harris’  Journal. 
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John  Wilkins  was  made  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  Ephraim  Pentland  secre- 
tary. A 'committee  consisting  of  Dunning  McNair,  William  Steele,  John  Irwin, 
William  McCandless  and  Ephraim  Pentland  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a 
like  committee  from  Westmoreland  County  in  regard  to  the  matter  (r). 

In  1813  a large  meeting  was  held  in  Pittsburg  to  indorse  the  action  of 
a similar  meeting  held  a short  time  before  in  Washington  regarding  a turnpike 
load  between  the  two  places;  on  which  occasion  the  Washington  memorial 
with  some  changes  was  adopted  and  ordered  circulated  in  the  ^orough  and 
vicinity  for  signatures,  to  be  put  in  readiness  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature. 
Among  other  things  the  memorial  declared  that:— 

“The  town  of  Pittsburg,  by  reason  of  its  advantageous  situation  for  trade 
and  its  extensive  manufactures,  has  progressed  in  importance  in  a most  unex- 
ampled manner,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  emporium  of  Western  commerce; 
that  of  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  Mississippi  and  Ohio  many  necessary  and 
heavv  articles,  such  as  cotton,  sugar,  lead,  etc.,  are  brought  from  the  New 
Orleans  market  and  deposited  in  Pittsburg,  where  they  are  distributed  through 
all  the  adjacent  country;  that  Pittsburg,  also,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  situa- 
tion, has  become  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  produce  of  this  country  destined 
for  the  Mississippi  market;  that  the  adjoining  county  of  Washington  includes 
the  most  fertile  and  populous  part  of  the  Western  country,  which  occasions 
an  almost  continual  intercourse  between  the  boroughs  of  Washington  and  Pitts- 
burg; that  the  inconvenience,  delay  and  difficulty  which  are  experienced  by  our 
citizens  who  are  compelled  to  transport  their  supply  of  salt  and  many  other 
articles  between  these  towns  have  made  the  necessity  of  a permanent,  sub- 
stantial road  of  great  importance  to  their  interests;  that  the  present  road, 
although  the  great  mail  stage  route,  is  over  very  bad  ground  and  is  frequently 
almost  impassable,  being  subject  to  continual  alterations  which  are  influenced 
by  individual  and  local  interests,  so  that  the  improvement  of  the  road  and  of 

the  adjoining  country  is  greatly  retarded The  great  federal  road  from 

the  Potomac  to  the  Ohio,  it  is  probable,  will  pass  through  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington. To  connect  this  road  with  the  turnpike  contemplated  from  Pittsburg 
to  Philadelphia  is  undoubtedly  an  object  of  great  concern  to  the  interest  of  our 
State.  The  making  of  a permanent  turnpike  between  Washington  and  Pittsburg 
will  secure  this  effect.  It  will  also  intersect  at  Washington  the  State  road 
lately  laid  out  from  Somerset  toward  Clarkstown  and  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio. 
The  intercourse  between  the  Western  country  through  Pittsburg  to  the  lakes 
will  also  be  opened  by  it”  (s). 

The  “Two  Mile  Run  Turnpike,”  near  Pittsburg,  cut  an  important  figure 
here  in  1813-14.  Proposals  to  build  the  same  were  called  for  in  January,  1814, 
and  the  road  was  designed  to  be  sixty  feet  wide,  pavement  twenty-two  feet 
wide  and  two  feet  deep,  the  latter  six  inches  to  be  river  gravel,  and  on  each 
side  was  to  be  sufficient  space  for  a summer  road.  Jacob  Negley  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  and  Ephraim  Pentland  secretary. 

In  July,  1814,  the  commissioners  named  in  the  act  incorporating  the 
Greensburg  and  Pittsburg  Turnpike  Company  met  at  the  tavern  of  Mrs.  Herron, 
in  Versaillles  Township,  to  organize  and  elect  officers.  William  Wilkins  became 
president,  William  Friedt  treasurer,  and  Joseph  Patterson,  Ephraim  Pentland, 
William  B.  Foster,  Dunning  McNair,  Thomas  Sampson,  Jacob  Negley,  William 
Caven,  George  Armstrong,  James  Irwin,  William  Hindman,  Tobias  Painter  and 
William  Fullerton  fnanagers. 

Under  the  law  of  March,  1814,  providing  for  the  building  of  the  turnpike 
front  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  the  route  was  let  in  five  sections  to  contractors, 


(r)  Mercury,  1813.  (s)  Mercury,  1813. 
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as  follows:  1.  Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg.  2.  Chambersburg  to  Bedford. 

3.  Bedford  to  Somerset.  4.  Somerset  to  Greensburg.  5.  Greensburg  to  Pitts- 
burg. It  was  provided  that  work  on  this  route  must  begin  within  five  years; 
that  the  company  contracting  for  each  section  must  be  incorporated;  that  fifty 
or  more  persons  must  be  concerned  in  the  Pittsburg-GreensSurg  section;  that 
the  State  should  subscribe  for  part  of  the  stock  of  each  section;  that  when 
five  miles  had  been  built  tollgates  could  be  erected,  at  which  time  the  State 
should  pay  its  share  of  stock,  and  that  this  act  was  supplemental  to  the  acts  of 
March  31,  1807,  and  March  13,  1812.  The  commissioners  of  the  Pittsburg- 
Greensburg  section  were  Simon  Drum,  Jr.,  William  Friedt,  Robert  Stewart 
and  Jeremiah  Murray  of  Westmoreland  County,  William  McCandless,  Phillip 
Gilland,  John  Darragh,  James  Morrison  and  George  Steward  of  Allegheny 
County,  and  David  Bruce  and  Robert  Rowland,  Jr.,  of  Washington  County  (t). 
Thus,  after  years  of  inexcusable  waiting,  the  Legislature  took  the  first  great 
step  to  unite  with  a satisfactory  road  tbe  two  important  sections  of  the  State. 
This  road,  when  completed,  failed  to  answer  expectations,  because  it  was  not 
kept  in  repair,  and  was  usually  almost  wholly  impassable  in  places,  so  that 
there  was  for  years  constant  complaint.  The  newspapers  of  that  date  are  full 
of  remonstrances  and  criticisms. 

“Transportation.— An  association  is  spoken  of  at  Philadelphia  to  establish 
a line  of  wagons  between  that  city  and  Pittsburg,  to  start  at  fixed  periods,  etc., 
and  by  traveling  day  and  night,  like  the  mail  stages,  make  the  journey  in 
seven  days.  This  may  be  easily  accomplished  when  the  great  turnpike  is 
finished”  (u). 

William  B.  Foster  and  William  Robinson  were  the  local  agents  for  the 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  Transporting  Company  in  1818,  and  were  author- 
ized to  receive  the  installments  of  stock  when  due.  The  “great  Western  turn- 
pike” from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg  was  progressing  rapidly  in  construction 
in  1817.  That  portion  from  Pittsburg  to  Greensburg  had  been  finished  before. 
Of  the  194  miles,  eighty-seven  were  finished  by  February,  1818.  It  was  evident 
that  in  a short  time  the  whole  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  would  be 
completed  (v). 

In  1817  the  Postmaster-General  advertised  for  proposals  to  carry  the  mail 
in  stages  from  Pittsburg  to  Louisville  (440  miles)  in  seven  days  (w).  The  mails 
sent  East  to  Greensburg  were  found  fault  with,  because  they  were  often  kept 
there  over  night  and  then  sent  back,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  driver  or 
the  neglect  of  the  landlord. 

The  vast  extent  upon  which  the  State  of  New  York  undertook  its  schemes 
of  internal  improvement  previous  to  1820  was  viewed  with  admiration  not 
unmixed  with  envy  by  Pittsburg.  Many  here  wished  that  Pennsylvania  had 
such  a man  as  De  Witt  Clinton  and  such  public  spirit  as  New  York.  “We 
regret  that  Philadelphia,  a city  rich  in  means,  but  poor  in  spirit,  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  these  expanded  views”  (x).  The  dreams  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and 
his  associates  of  extending  a vast  system  of  canals  across  New  York  from  east 
to  west,  and  of  connecting  the  Allegheny,  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi  and  their 
tributaries  with  this  system  was  “worthy  of  the  genius  of  an  Alexander  or 
Napoleon”  (y).  The  practicability  of  the  plan  was  unquestioned.  The  possi- 
bility that  this  great  scheme  would  divert  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  valleys  to  the  Erie  Canal,  and  thus  enrich  New  York  at  the  expense  of 
Pennsylvania  and  prove  the  commercial  ruin  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  was 


(1)  Mercury,  March,  1814.  (u)  Niles  Register,  March  29,  1817. 

(v)  Mercury,  February  6,  1818.  (w)  Niles  Register. 

(x)  Gazette,  May  22,  1818.  (y)  Gazette,  May  22,  1818. 
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sufficient  to  rouse  this  city  into  severe  and  repeated  remonstrances,  denun- 
ciations and  demands  upon  the  General  Assembly  for  help. 

“We  confidently  believe  if  the  genius  which  has  for  some  years  stimulated 
the  citizens  of  New  York  had  only  taken  up  her  abode  in  the  breasts  of  some 
of  our  money-making  Philadelphians,  that  we  should  have  had  long  ago  an 
admirable  turnpike  for  the  whole  route  to  Pittsburg,  splendid  bridges  and  cheap 
means  of  transportation.  In  place  of  this,  our  present  turnpike  has  struggled 
into  an  imperfect  existence.  Baltimore  and  New  York  are  fast  interfering 
in  the  Western  trade,  and  even  steamboats  on  Lake  Erie  have  got  a stand  that 
cannot  easily  be  shaken  now.  A transporting  company  has  lately  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a line  of  wagons  between  this  place  and  Phila- 
delphia. We  hail  the  institution  as  the  beginning  of  a new  era.  We  really 
thought  that  a portion,  at  least,  of  our  great  city  were  beginning  to  understand 
their  real  interests;  but  lo!  when  the  thing  could  be  put  in  operation  we  find 
it  trammeled  with  such  preposterous  and  narrow-minded  regulations  as  to 
destroy  every  chance  of  its  utility”  (z). 

It  was  stated  with  many  denunciations  that  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia 
actually  required  buyers  from  the  West  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their  goods 
in  that  city  in  advance;  but  that  Pittsburg  made  no  such  requirement  of  its 
purchasers.  However,  in  response  to  certain  other  strictures  placed  upon  them 
by  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  the  transportation  company  threatened  to  retaliate 
by  avoiding  Pittsburg  and  landing  their  goods  at  Wheeling.  This  threat  did 
not  frighten  the  former  city,  but  induced  the  business  men  to  take  great  interest 
in  the  proper  and  efficient  organization  of  the  company,  which  was  composed 
largely  of  Philadelphians. 

“She  (Philadelphia)  has  become  wealthy;  but  really  she  has  forgotten 
the  real  source  of  her  wealth.  That  source  exists  beyond  these  mountains, 
which  too  many  there  are  so  apt  to  view  with  feelings  of  horror.  The  increase 
of  Philadelphia  has  been  in  exact  proportion  with  that  of  the  Western  country. 
Would  it  not  be  reasonable,  then,  to  suppose  that  a portion  of  her  attention 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the  object  of  shortening  the  distance  between 
the  two  places,  by  attending  the  difficulties  of  the  route?  Would  not  common 
prudence  have  dictated  the  policy  of  applying  a small  portion  of  her  wealth 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  advantages  and  of  preventing  the  interfer- 
ence of  her  rivals?  But  in  place  of  this,  whenever  Western  improvement  has 
been  the  question,  a degree  of  callous  indifference  was  displayed  that  is  actually 
astonishing.  The  idea  was,  the  Kentuckians  (which  is  the  nomen  generallissimum 
to  the  East  for  all  the  people  of  the  westward)  must  have  goods;  as  they  can 
procure  them  from  no  other  source,  let  them  struggle  through  their  difficul- 
ties themselves.  Philadelphia  considered  herself  as  the  great  warehouse  for  a 
country  of  some  millions  of  square  miles;  as  this  space  was  peopling  by  an 
enterprising  race,  there  appeared  no  end  to  her  anticipated  prosperity,  and 
secure  in  the  idea  she  dropped  into  a fatal  slumber”  (z). 

“We  consider  the  crisis  has  arrived  when  the  question  of  all  others  the 
most  important  to  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  is  to  be  determined.  New  York 
is  straining  every  nerve  for  the  consummation  of  her  great  canal  scheme. 
The  destinies  of  that  great  State  are  directed  by  unlimited  genius,  unbounded 
talent  and  profound  intrigue.  Every  act,  no  matter  how  unconnected  in  appear- 
ance with  the  real  object,  Is  made  to  lend  to  the  aid  of  the  grand  design.  They 
make  feasts,  give  toasts,  establish  Bible  societies,  and  even  build  churches  for 
sailors!  All  this  makes  a noise,  creates  notoriety  and  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  world.  Western  merchants  there  are  overwhelmed  with  hospitality. 


(z)  Gazette,  1818. 
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“It  is  useless  for  Philadelphia  to  say  Pittsburg  should  do  it.  Philadelphia 
has  the  power  and  wealth  to  neutralize  much  of  the  force  that  is  now  leveled 
against  her.  We  are  not  entirely  convinced  that  the  New  York  canals  and 
the  United  States  Turnpike  may  not  be  made  as  subservient  to  our  purposes 
as  the  Pennsylvania  improvements.  We  are  not  very  anxious  to  make  the 
experiment;  but  many  characters  of  the  soundest  judgments  believe  that  if  the 
trade  of  New  York  is  introduced  into  Lake  Erie,  the  connection  between  Erie 
and  Pittsburg  would  be  formed  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  would  afford  us 
a means  of  sending  back  our  produce  on  terms  that  a land  carriage  never  could 
effect.  The  distance  between  the  lake  and  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Allegheny 
is  reduced  to  nothing,  when  compared  with  the  immense  work  that  must  stretch 
from  the  Hudson  to  Ontario”  (a). 

“We  remember  when  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  on  the  carpet  that  she  (Philadelphia)  evinced  considerable  powers 
of  exertion.  If  she  will  display  the  same  on  a much  more  important  subject  she 
may  properly  retain  her  standing.  Let  us  have  a really  good  turnpike  and  sub- 
stantial bridges”  (c). 

Richard  Bowen  and  Thomas  Cromwell  were  appointed  commissioners  in 
1818  to  receive  subscriptions  for  stock  in  the  Kentucky-Ohio  Canal  Company, 
for  opening  a canal  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  books  were  opened  at  the 
counting-house  of  Richard  Bowen  & Co.  in  Pittsburg. 

It  was  estimated  that  during  the  year  1818  $1,500,000  was  paid  to  the  people 
of  this  State  by  outsiders  for  the  item  of  transportation  of  products  alone,  much 
of  which  was  received  at  Pittsburg.  “It  is,  in  fact,  the  support  of  all  the  country 
from  this  (place)  to  Chambersburg”  (b). 

On  March  3,  1818,  an  act  passed  the  Assembly  to  incorporate  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Steubenville  Turnpike  Road  Company,  and  on  June  5th  the  commis- 
sioners. Henry  Baldwin,  Dennis  S.  Scully  and  Andrew  Scott,  opened  books 
for  the  subscription  of  stock  thereto.  William  Brown,  Samuel  E.  Marks, 
Andrew  McCurdy,  James  Beatty  and  Alexander  McFarland  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  open  books  of  subscription.  In  1818  an  appropriation  of 
$30,000  was  made  to  clear  the  navigation  of  the  Monongahela  from  Brownsville 
to  Pittsburg. 

In  September,  1818,  the  commissioners  of  the  Greensburg  and  Pittsburg 
Turnpike  Road  Company,  James  Irwin,  Robert  Stewart  and  William  B.  Foster, 
called  for  proposals  for  the  erection  of  toll  houses  and  gates  and  the  employment 
of  three  tollgate  keepers.  During  the  winter  of  1818-19  a petition  to  the  Legisla- 
ture was  circulated  throughout  Western  Pennsylvania  and  extensively  signed, 
praying  that  body  to  complete  “a  good  and  substantial  road  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburg,”  to  be  free  of  toll  for  broad-wheeled  wagons  engaged  in  trans- 
porting between  those  two  places.  In  this  petition  it  was  stated  that  already 
offers  were  made  to  transport  goods  from  New  York  to  Pittsburg  for  $5  per 
hundredweight,  while  the  existing  rate  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  varied 
from  $6  to  $8  per  hundredweight.  This  petition  was  signed  by  about  200 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg,  and  was  presented  to  the  Legislature 
by  Mr.  Forward,  who  at  the  same  time  read  another  from  this  place  praying 
for  an  appropriation  to  aid  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  from  Pitts- 
burg to  the  State  line. 

The  New  Alexandria  and  Pittsburg  Turnpike  Road  Company  began  opera- 
tions before  the  spring  of  1819.  In  1819  the  Legislature  was  flooded  with  peti- 
tions in  the  interest  of  turnpikes  in  all  parts  of  the  State;  200  petitions  of  this 
kind  were  presented  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee.  The  Harris- 


(a)  Gazette,  June,  1818.  (c)  Gazette,  June  23,  1818.  (b)  Gazette,  October  2,  1818. 
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burg  and  Pittsburg  Northern  Route  Mail  Stage  began  running  January  29, 
1819,  leaving  each  place  on  Tuesdays  and  reaching  the  other  end  of  the  line  on 
Mondays.  The  line  via  Clark’s  Ferry,  Limestone,  Huntingdon,  Blair’s  Gap, 
Armagh  and  New  Salem  once  per  week,  and  the  through  fare  was  $14  and 
way  passengers  were  charged  seven  cents  per  mile.  In  August,  1819,  D.  H. 
Blaine  and  James  Kinkead  began  running  a line  of  coaches  three  times  a week 
between  Pittsburg  and  Washington. 

“The  march  of  improvement  in  the  West  has  been  rapid  and  grand;  it  has 
outstripped  calculation  and  even  gone  beyond  the  sanguine  anticipations  of 
our  wildest  enthusiasts.  A gentleman  (d)  of  the  first  respectability  in  our 
country,  some  forty  years  ago,  in  a large  company  in  Philadelphia  (about 
1778— Ed.),  predicted  that  within  thirty  years  a post  would  pass  between  that 
city  and  Pittsburg  once  in  two  weeks.  This  gentleman,  who  viewed  our  country 
with  the  eye  of  a philosopher,  and  who  was  one  of  the  first  explorers  of  the 
Mississippi,  lived  to  see  his  wild  predictions  more  than  verified.  He  lived 
to  see  a mail  stage  passing  his  own  door  west  of  Pittsburg  three  times  a week 
on  the  route  to  Lexington,  in  Kentucky.  If  he  had  hinted  anything  about 
two  bridges  and  a penitentiary  we  presume  that  a writ  of  lunacy  would  have 
been  taken  out  against  him”  (e). 

The  Pittsburg  and  Butler  Turnpike  Road  Company  was  projected  in  1819. 
The  commissioners  were  Henry  Baldwin,  William  Robinson,  Robert  Campbell, 
Hugh  Davis,  Dunning  McNair,  John  David,  William  Campbell  and  John 
Gilmore.  The  Pittsburg  and  Uniontown  Turnpike  Road  via  Birmingham,  Eliz- 
abethtown and  Perryopolis,  was  begun  in  1819,  and  books  were  opened  for  sub- 
scription. The  commissioners  were  William  Wilkins,  Philip  Gilland,  Thomas 
Duncan.  George  A.  Bayard,  John  Withrow,  Thomas  Irwin,  George  Steward, 
George  Sutton,  James  Brice,  Joseph  Barnitz,  John  Lyon  and  Henry  W.  Beason. 

It  was  found  that  the  carriage  of  Western  products  through  Pittsburg 
to  Philadelphia  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky  could  be  effected  in  most  instances 
cheaper  than  to  New  Orleans.  With  a good  turnpike  wagoners  could  haul 
immense  loads  both  ways.  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  enormous 
quantities  of  products  accumulated  at  Pittsburg,  and  thence  found  their  way 
to  Philadelphia.  When  the  turnpikes  were  first  opened — the  northern  and 
southern  routes — the  weight  of  articles  for  several  years  conveyed  from  the 
Atlantic  cities  to  Western  points  in  Pennsylvania  exceeded  that  returned  by 
about  one-half,  the  weight  going  West  being  about  21,000,000  pounds  annually, 
and  that  going  East  about  10,000,000  pounds.  In  1822  the  Western  freightage 
cost  about  $600,000,  while  that  going  East  cost  about  $100,000.  It  was  thought 
that  this  vast  trade  would  be  lost  through  the  Cumberland  road.  The  toll  paid 
on  a trip  to  Philadelphia  and  back,  for  six  horses  and  a broad-wheeled  wagon, 
was  $19.20,  and  on  a narrow-wheeled  wagon  (1822)  and  six  horses,  $29.30 — 
an  average  of  about  $24  on  each  load  in  toll— and  was  about  21  per  cent, 
of  the  wagoners’  whole  receipts.  The  Cumberland  Road  paralleled  the  prin- 
cipal Pennsylvania  turnpike  and  extending  about  thirty  miles  south  of  it.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  road  from  Harrisburg  via  Chambersburg  to  Pittsburg  up 
to  this  time  was  $1,150,000;  and  the  cost  of  the  road  via  Huntingdon,  nearly 
completed,  would  be,  it  was  estimated,  about  $570,000.  Of  the  stock  in  these 
two  roads  the  State  held  $920,000  and  individuals  $470,000.  The  two  roads 
covered  412  miles  (f). 

“In  Pennsylvania,  however,  rent  by  parties  and  impelled  or  impeached 
by  factions  in  what  is  commonly  called  politics,  a strong  disposition  exists  to 

(d)  George  Morgan  of  Morganza.  (e)  Gazette,  1818. 

(f)  Report  of  House  Committee;  Mr.  Stevenson,  chairman,  1821-2. 
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encourage  domestic  industry  and  extend  facilities  to  internal  navigation  by  roads, 
bridges  and  canals”  (g). 

In  the  spring  of  1821  freight  by  wagon  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 
was  $11  per  hundredweight,  but  during  the  summer  and  fall,  when  the  roads 
were  good,  was  much  lower.  The  Senate  committee’s  report  made  to  that 
body  March  23,  1822,  stated  that  when  the  work  then  in  progress  on  the  State 
highways  was  finished  there  would  be  two  stone  roads  running  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Pittsburg,  each  300  miles  long,  one  of  which  was  finished,  and  one 
continuous  road  from  the  latter  city  to  Erie,  passing  via  Butler,  Mercer,  Mead- 
ville  and  Waterford.  At  this  time  the  State  was  well  advanced  in  its  immense 
system  of  internal  improvement. 

The  State  Treasurer  was  required  by  law  (h)  to  publish  a list  of  all  banks, 
individuals  and  associations  issuing  orders  or  notes  in  the  nature  of  banknotes; 
and  accordingly,  in  January,  1822,  he  published  the  same,  together  with  a 
list  of  unlawful  banks,  individuals  and  corporations  issuing  orders,  etc.,  among 
which  were  the  Greensburg  and  Pittsburg  Turnpike  Company,  the  Pittsburg 
and  New  Alexandria  Turnpike  Company  and  the  city  of  Pittsburg. 

“It  is  well  known  to  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  settlement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  country  lying  beyond  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  that  the  first 
line  of  communication  with  it  passed  through  Pennsylvania;  and  that  from  the 
doubtful  and  devious  footpath,  through  each  successive  stage  of  improvement, 
up  to  the  regular  and  costly  turnpike,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  year  1820,  possessed 
the  best  and  most  attractive  road.  The  Legislature,  convinced  at  an  early 
period  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  settlement  of  the  West,  and 
desirous  of  facilitating  and  securing  to  her  citizens  the  highly  productive  and 
valuable  carrying  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and 
of  fixing  the  point  of  exchange  between  the  East  and  West  within  her  limits, 
and  actuated  by  the  most  honorable  and  enlightened  views  of  State  policy,  did, 
at  successive  periods,  make  large  appropriations  for  encouraging  objects  of 
such  unquestionable  advantage  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  fostering  care  of 
the  Legislature  and  public  spirit  of  our  citizens  induced  a vast  portion  of  the 
emigration  and  property  destined  to  the  West  to  pass  through  our  State”  (i). 

This  report,  continuing,  said,  that  at  that  date  (1822)  a barrel  of  flour  was 
carried  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  for  $2;  that  if  the  farmer  himself  were  to 
do  this,  it  would  require  a team  of  five  horses  to  convey  fifteen  barrels,  would  con- 
sume thirty-five  days,  and  if  he  received  $6  per  barrel  he  would  be  out  of  pocket 
$20  on  his  return ; that  prompt  action  should  at  once  be  taken  to  retain  the 
immense  carrying  trade  between  the  two  cities — whisky,  flour,  pork,  hemp, 
tobacco,  cotton,  glass,  cordage,  paper,  linen,  spun  yarn,  etc. 

“Had  it  not  been  that  the  turnpike  road  from  Huntingdon  to  Pittsburg 
was  finished  about  the  time  foreign  iron  fell  to  $90  per  ton,  all  the  manufactories 
in  the  middle  counties  must  have  inevitably  closed,  as  it  would  have  continued 
to  cost  them  $60  per  ton  to  reach  their  market;  whereas  they  now  reach  Pitts- 
burg at  an  expense  of  $30  per  ton  by  taking  twice  the  former  load  and  making 
the  trip  in  less  time”  (i). 

The  Cumberland  Road  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  transporting  trade,  and  although  the  State  had  aided  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  highway,  Pittsburg,  as  a measure  of  self-defense,  discountenanced 
such  aid  and  opposed  the  completion  of  the  road.  The  construction  of  this 
thoroughfare  was  the  hobby  of  that  day.  Congress  assisted,  and  so  did  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Virginia.  Pittsburg  felt  that  the  building  of  the  road 


(g)  Niles  Register.  November  3,  1821.  (h)  Act  of  March  21,  1814. 

(i)  Report  of  House  Committee  on  Domestic  Manufactures,  December  24,  1822. 
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meant,  to  a large  degree,  the  decadence  of  this  point  as  a distributor  and  the 
obliteration  through  here  of  an  immense  carrying  trade  to  and  from  the  great 
West.  Why,  then,  should  this  State  be  so  willing  to  help  build  the  Cumber- 
land Road?  And  why  be  so  slow  to  keep  in  repair  the  State  road  east  from 
Pittsburg?  Here  was  a large  military  depot,  and  on  Lake  Erie  was  a large 
naval  station,  and  why  should  not  the  State  improve  the  great  roads  connecting 
the  East  with  those  points  instead  of  assisting  a road  which  would  divert  the 
carrying  trade  from  Pittsburg  and  pour  its  benefits  into  Baltimore  instead  of 
into  Philadelphia?  In  short,  the  building  of  the  road  was  looked  upon  with 
dismay  by  this  city,  and  was  bitterly  opposed  by  mass  meetings,  petitions  and 
memorials. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  turnpike  east  of  Pittsburg  was  in  a deplorable  con- 
dition— impassable  in  some  places,  while  the  bridges  were  poor  and  often  washed 
away.  Rocks  and  other  impediments  in  the  Ohio  below  Pittsburg  needed 
removal.  Western  merchants,  shipping  via  Pittsburg,  threatened  thereafter  to 
use  the  Cumberland  Road.  This  was  the  spur  which  set  the  steed  of  State 
legislation  at  last  in  motion. 

The  National  or  Cumberland  Road  was  first  proposed  in  1797,  and  Henry 
Clay  became  one  of  its  warmest  supporters.  The  act  for  its  construction  was 
passed  in  1806,  and  the  first  coach  bearing  the  United  States  mail  passed  over 
it  August  1,  1818.  Toward  the  close  of  1818  it  was  finished  as  far  west  as 
across  the  Alleghanies,  and  later  over  it  passed  the  greatest  stage  travel  and 
traffic  in  the  country.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  emigrants  poured  west- 
ward over  its  splendid  roadbed,  while  Pittsburg  was  obliged  to  accept  such 
as  were  willing  to  come  over  the  execrable  Pennsylvania  turnpike.  But,  in  spite 
of  all,  the  water  facilities  and  the  location  of  Pittsburg  alone  gave  it  a fair  share 
of  the  transporting  trade. 

The  building  of  the  Cumberland  Road  was  regarded  from  the  commence- 
ment as  a step  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Pittsburg.  It  was  correctly  seen  at  the 
outset  that  it  was  destined  to  drain  the  trade  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  other  West- 
ern points  into  the  markets  of  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  that  Wheeling 
might  thus  win  the  coveted  distinction  of  being  the  “head  of  navigation.” 
Immense  appropriations  for  that  road  by  Congress  were  viewed  with  chagrin 
by  citizens  here,  who  fancied  they  could  already  see  the  largest  part  of  the 
trade  of  the  West  go  east  over  this  road  to  Baltimore,  or  east  to  New  York 
via  Lake  Erie  and  the  Erie  Canal.  The  newspapers  of  Pittsburg  and  their 
correspondents  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  lethargy  of  Pennsylvania  in 
permitting  such  a result,  when  the  natural  route  to  the  seaboard  east  for  all 
the  Northern  country  was  through  this  State  via  Pittsburg.  The  Cumberland 
Road  was  built  by  the  Government.  When,  it  was  asked,  had  so  much  been 
done  for  Pennsylvania?  Why  should  Pennsylvania  or  Pittsburg  permit  the 
deflection  to  other  points  of  the  trade  which  was  rightfully  hers?  Even  the 
mail  from  Baltimore  and  Washington,  bound  for  Pittsburg,  passed  over  the 
Cumberland  Road  to  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  across  the  country 
to  its  destination,  thus  delaying  it  at  least  one  day.  The  injury  likely  to  result 
to  Pittsburg  was  so  manifest  that  in  September,  1818,  a petition  was  prepared 
and  extensively  signed  and  addressed  to  the  General  Assembly,  praying  that 
body  to  remonstrate  with  Congress  against  granting  any  further  public  money 
toward  the  construction  of  that  road.  The  petition  recited  that  when  Ohio 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  it  was  provided  that  two  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  that  State  should  be  applied  toward  making  a 
road  from  the  river  Ohio  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Atlantic  watershed; 
that  this  expenditure  had  continued  until  the  money  had  been  expended;  that 
Congress  had  then  advanced  a large  sum  on  the  credit  of  this  fund;  that  the 
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whole  delegation  of  Pennsylvania  in  Congress  had  protested  against  this  course; 
that  from  1807  to  1816  operations  had  been  suspended;  that  in  1816  other 
appropriations  to  the  amount  of  over  $600,000  were  made  for  construction  pur- 
poses; that  other  large  amounts  would  be  required  to  put  the  road  in  condition 
for  travel;  and  ended  by  praying  that  all  portions  of  the  country  might  be 
placed  on  a footing  of  equality  as  regards  appropriations  of  public  money, 
and  that  a lavish  expenditure  of  money  should  not  be  made  for  construct- 
ing this  road,  the  main  design  of  which  was  to-  annihilate  all  the  benefits 
Pennsylvania  might  derive  from  Western  trade  through  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries  (j). 

“Why  should  the  Union  be  taxed  to  make  a road  from  Cumberland  tc 
Wheeling?  It  is  no  more  a national  object  than  a road  from  Pittsburg  to 
Bedford.  It  does  not  go  within  140  miles  of  the  seat  of  government;  does 
not  lead  to  nor  touch  an  arsenal,  naval  or  military  depot.  But  " it  gives  the 
Western  trade  to  Baltimore  and  Wheeling— takes  it  from  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg.  It  takes  the  profits  of  the  carriage  from  Pennsylvania  and  gives 

it  to  Maryland Pennsylvania  has  nearly  finished  a turnpike  of  300 

miles;  the  Government  has  not  contributed  a dollar.  Yet,  if  there  is  a national 
road,  it  is  this.  It  was  the  route  of  business,  of  travelers  and  of  emigration,  and 
will  continue  so  if  the  unlimited  expenditure  of  public  money  does  not  force  it 

in  another  direction Our  State  has  a right  to  complain  that  the 

funds  of  the  Union  are  exclusively  applied  to  local  objects.  Not  another  road 
can  have  one  dollar,  not  another  State  partake  of  this  bounty”  (k). 

The  completion  of  the  Cumberland  Road  in  1820  and  its  freedom  from  tolls, 
thus  connecting  Wheeling  and  the  Western  country  with  Baltimore  and  the 
Atlantic,  was  rightly  considered  a severe  blow  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
Pennsylvania.  And  what  makes  it  harder  to  bear  was  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  spent  $1,800,000  to  construct  that  road,  had  removed  the  tollgate 
wholly,  while  Pennsylvania  was  obliged  to  construct  her  own  turnpikes  and 
harass  commerce  and  travelers  with  toll.  If  the  injury  to  Philadelphia  was  great, 
that  to  Pittsburg  was  greater.  So  great  had  become  the  carrying  trade  from  the 
West  through  Pittsburg  that  the  average  annual  amount  of  carriage  money,  it 
was  claimed,  paid  to  wagoners  in  Pittsburg  for  the  years  1816,  1817,  1818  and 
1819  approximated  $600,000,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  drawn  from  the 
Western  country  and  retained  in  Pennsylvania.  Should  this  be  diverted  to  Wheel- 
ing and  Baltimore?  was  the  question. 

“Our  rivers  are  so  low  as  to  render  navigation  very  difficult,  and  at  this 
moment  there  is  probably  near  a million  worth  of  merchandise  lying  along  our 
shores.  The  Western  merchants  are  lounging  through  our  streets  or  moping 
in  our  taverns  in  restless  anxiety.  There  is  a belief  among  them  that  the  Ohio 
is  free  from  impediments  below  Wheeling,  and  that  all  the  dangerous  places  lie 
between  that  place  and  Pittsburg.  This  belief  is  not  founded  exactly  on  fact,  but 
it  answers  the  purpose  of  threat  when  ill  humor  and  disappointment  hold  domin- 
■ ion  over  the  bosom.  It  is,  therefore,  very  common  to  hear  the  names  of  Wheel- 
ing, Baltimore  and  the  Cumberland  Road  murmured  in  no  very  inaudible  tones. 
Indeed,  from  the  serious  disappointment  and  extraordinary  delay  which  this 
class  has  met  with  this  season,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  an  immense 
portion  of  the  Western  goods  will  next  year  be  purchased  in  Baltimore  and  trans- 
ported directly  to  Wheeling.  The  arrangement  of  the  general  postoffice  has 
likewise  interfered  to  increase  our  danger.  The  mail  from  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, Alexandria,  Plagerstown,  etc.,  is  now  sent  by  this  route,  and  actually  arrives 
in  Pittsburg  by  the  Western  carrier.  Yes,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  now  depend 


(j)  Mercury,  October  2,  1818.  (k)  Mercury,  October  9,  1818. 
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upon  a cross  post-rider  for  all  their  important  mail — the  most  important  mails, 
probably,  in  America. 

“The  eastern  portion  of  our  State  must  depend  upon  their  own  exertions 
to  avert  the  evil;  they  have  the  means  and  ought  to  exert  them.  Pittsburg  and 
her  neighborhood  will  have  as  much  as  they  can  execute  in  clearing  out  the  river 
to  Wheeling,  a distance  of  800  miles.  This  has  been  in  agitation  among  us 
twenty  years;  it  now  becomes  a task  that  can  no  longer  be  dispensed  with”  (1). 

In  1818  it  was  openly  boasted  at  Wheeling  that  by  means  of  the  Cumber- 
land Road  that  city  would  wrest  from  Pittsburg  nearly  all  its  Western  trade: 

“Poor  Pittsburg!  your  day  is  over,  the  scepter  of  influence  and  wealth  is  to 
travel  to  us;  the  Cumberland  Road  has  done  the  business.” 

“If  the  turnpike  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  be  made  worthy  of  such 
a State  as  Pennsylvania,  and  the  river  cleared  out  to  Wheeling,  no  mortal  power 
can  affect  us”  (m). 

In  1826  the  Greenville  and  Pittsburg  Turnpike,  in  which  the  State  owned 
$89,000  and  individuals  $73,000  stock,  owed  debts  to  the  amount  of  $13,201;  had 
received  $11,634.98  in  tolls  and  spent  $9,747.51.  In  the  Pittsburg  and  Alex- 
andria Turnpike,  in  1826,  the  State  owned  $48,860;  individuals  $19,932.89;  tolls 
received  $2,118.38;  expenses,  $1,663.98  (o).  In  1826  it  was  contended  by  the 
local  press  that  the  great  increase  in  arrivals  and  departures  of  loaded  keel-boats 
during  a very  low  stage  of  water  was  due  wholly  to  the  improvements  that  had 
been  made  on  the  river  below  the  city. 

“During  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature,  it  was  stated  that  $900,000  had 
been  paid  yearly  in  Pittsburg  for  carriage.  We  certainly  are  not  inimical  to 
canals,  but  when  great  questions  are  involved,  it  is  improper,  in  order  to  carry 
a popular  measure  or  to  answer  the  views  of  a few,  to  misrepresent  the  most 
important  data  upon  which  the  benefits  of  artificial  navigation  are  to  be  decided. 
From  the  1st  of  April,  1825,  to  the  1st  of  April,  1826,  3,460  wagons  passed  the 
turnpike  gate.  Averaging  their  weight  of  goods  at  4,000  pounds  each,  the  whole 
weight  of  goods  transported  would  amount  to  13,840,000  pounds.  Allowing 
three  cents  per  pound  as  the  price  of  carriage  (which  is  probably  something 
higher  than  the  general  average  would  bear),  the  whole  amount  of  carriage  paid 
during  the  last  year  would  be  $415,200.  The  amount  paid  for  return  carriage 
during  the  same  period  was  about  $103,800,  making  the  total  amount  of  carriage 
to  and  fro  $519,000.  It  is  certain  that  the  amount  of  goods  brought  to  Pitts- 
burg during  the  past  twelve  months  was  greater  than  that  of  any  former  period, 
and  although  the  price  of  carriage  falls  far  short  of  what  it  was  stated  to  have 
been,  still  the  sum  actually  paid  is  enormous,  and  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  warrant 
the  investment  of  moneys  in  the  great  system  of  internal  improvement  now  pro- 
gressing in  Pennsylvania”  (p). 

“On  the  subject  of  navigation  we  cannot  do  more  than  recall  to  the  recol- 
lection of  our  fellow  citizens  the  unexampled  bustle  and  activity  exhibited  at  our 
wharves  during  the  past  spring  (1826),  and  the  immense  shipping  business  done 
by  our  commission  merchants.  It  is  probable  our  steamboat  proprietors  have 
never  before  had  such  a long  series  of  profitable  running  in  one  season.  In  fact, 
the  continued  high  waters,  the  immense  quantity  of  freight  daily  arriving,  and 
the  numerous  travelers  that  are  ever  passing  and  repasssing,  seem  to  have  given 
a new  and  astonishing  impulse  to  our  navigation.  From  three  to  eight  steam- 
boats have  been  constantly  in  port,  notwithstanding  the  head  of  navigation  is 
ninety  miles  below  us,  as  our  Wheeling  friends  would  have  it”  (p). 

(1)  Gazette,  October  27,  1818.  (m)  Gazette,  December,  1818. 

(o)  Chambersburg  Repository,  March,  1827. 

(p)  Pittsburg  in  1826  (adapted);  Samuel  Jones. 
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Vessels,  Etc.  Arrived.  Departed. 

Steamboats 70  78 

Keel-boats  470  470 

Flats 145  145 

Freight,  west  and  south  (tons): 7,1 90  .... 

Freight  (tons)  1 5,250 

“The  Pittsburg  Gazette  of  the  20th  inst.  gives  a long  and  interesting  account 
of  the  first  ascent  of  the  Allegheny  River  by  a steamboat,  the  Albion,  of  fifty 
tons.  The  water  was  at  the  stage  usual  during  the  spring  months  when  the  Ohio 
is  navigable.  The  boat  proceeded  fifty  miles  from  Pittsburg,  and  might  have 
proceeded  further,  but  the  experiment  was  thought  sufficient.  The  progress  of 
the  boat  upward  was  between  four  and  five  miles  an  hour,  except  at  some  of  the 
rapids,  which,  however,  were  conquered;  returning,  the  descent  was  ten  miles  an 
hour.  Among  the  party  on  board  the  Albion  was  a gentleman  (r)  yet  apparently 
on  the  right  side  of  middle  age,  who  claimed  to  be  the  first  white  male  born  west 
of  the  Allegheny  River.  It  is  supposed  that  the  river  may  be  navigated  by  ves- 
sels of  fifty  tons,  while  the  Ohio  is  by  vessels  of  100  tons;  and  a plan  has  already 
been  adopted  for  commencing  the  regular  navigation  of  the  Allegheny  next 
spring  by  steamboats.  It  is  said  they  may  ascend  to  Franklin  or  Warren.  The 
distance  from  Pittsburg  is  not  stated,  but  by  referring  to  the  map,  we  suppose 
the  last  named  to  be  at  least  150  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river.  What  a noble 
canal  is  this!  Warren,  in  a direct  line,  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  40 
miles  from  Portland,  on  Lake  Erie.  We  must  and  will  have  our  railroad  from 
Baltimore  to  the  Ohio.  And  that  being  made,  whether  by  the  Allegheny  or  the 
Ohio  Canal,  we  shall  be  close  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  just  named,  and  the  people 
of  the  distant  West  will  become  our  neighbors.  There  must  needs  be  enough 
of  constitutional  law  in  our  country  to  profit  by  the  bounties  which  Providence 
has  bestowed’’  (s). 

On  July  13,  1827,  the  Messenger,  Captain  Baird,  arrived  here  in  a lower 
stage  of  water  than  any  boat  of  her  size  had  ever  before  navigated.  From  Feb- 
ruary 9th  to  July  13th  she  made  nine  voyages  to  Louisville  and  return,  and  one  to 
Nashville,  averaging  160  tons,  or  a total  of  1,600  tons.  Part  of  her  freight  for 
Pittsburg  was  690  bales  of  cotton  to  Adams,  Allen  & Co.,  of  the  Phoenix  Cotton 
Factory;  150  hhds.  of  sugar,  307  hhds.  of  tobacco,  108  bales  of  cotton  for  other 
houses,  40,000  pounds  of  lead  to  Allen  & Grant,  55  hhds.  of  tobacco  to  John 
Turbitt,  and  40  hhds.  of  tobacco  to  Miller  & Robinson  (t).  From  February  2, 

1827,  to  July  1,  1827,  the  arrivals  of  steamboats  here  were  104  and  the  departures 
120,  the  total  tonnage  of  the  latter  being  14,200,  an  average  of  135  tons  to  each 
boat.  In  the  Pittsburg  trade  at  this  time,  the  total  tonnage  was  5,620.  Of  the 
boats  which  left  here,  fourteen  were  new,  built  either  here  or  near  here,  and  of 
these  five  were  of  the  largest  class,  viz.:  Fame,  300  tons;  Columbus,  350;  America, 
300;  New  York,  300;  Florida,  400  (u).  A daily  line  of  post  coaches  was  run  in 

1828,  by  G.  A.  Dohrman,  between  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling,  via  Steubenville  and 
• Wellsburg,  the  fare  being  $3.25.  In  1828  a new  stage  line  was  put  in  running 

operation  between  Erie  and  Pittsburg,  running  via  Salem,  Youngstown  and 
.Beaver,  and  carrying  passengers  through  in  two  days  for  $5  each.  In  the  spring 
of  1828  freight  to  Louisville  was  50  cents  a hundred;  iron  and  glass,  $4  to  $5  per 
ton;  to  Cincinnati,  45  cents  a hundred;  by  carriage  from  Philadelphia,  $2. so  to 
$2.75  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Coal  Hill  Turnpike  Road  was  begun  in  1828.  In  March 


(r)  William  Robinson,  Jr. 

(s)  Niles  Register,  published  at  Baltimore,  April  28,  1827. 

(t)  Gazette,  July  20,  1827. 

(u)  Memorandum  of  Pittsburg  gentleman  in  Gazette  of  November  16,  1827. 
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books  were  opened  for  subscriptions  by  the  commissioners,  William  Wilkins, 
Henry  Holdship,  William  B.  Foster,  Peter  Mowry,  William  Arthurs  and  James 
Brown.  From  November  i,  1827,  to  July  1,  1828,  the  number  of  steamboat 
arrivals  here  was  276,  and  number  of  departures  284,  the  total  tonnage  being 
34,350  (v).  The  important  questions  in  1828  were  the  slackwater  improvements 
of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers,  the  improvement  of  the  channel  of 
the  Ohio,  the  connection  with  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal,  and  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
A national  road  from  Uniontown  via  Pittsburg  to  Lake  Erie,  distance  368  miles, 
was  strongly  talked  of  in  1828.  Beginning  in  1826  and  continuing  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  in  1829,  the  wagon  trade  through  Pittsburg  from  the  West 
was  something  almost  inconceivable.  The  facts  and  figures  of  that  day  are  bewil- 
dering. Cotton  from  Tennessee  and  Northern  Alabama  could  be  conveyed  via 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  as  cheaply  as  via  New  Orleans  and  the 
ocean  route  (w). 

“The  reduction  in  the  expense  of  transportation  added  to  the  increased 
value  of  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  three  great  turnpikes  leading  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburg,  Erie  and  Tioga,  have  amounted  to  a sum  which  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate exceeds  the  cost  of  constructing  not  only  these  roads,  but  all  the  turnpikes 
in  the  State  collectively”  (x). 

But  at  this  time  none  of  the  roads  had  yielded  dividends  sufficient  to  remu- 
nerate its  stockholders,  and  many  yielded  nothing  and  some  were  abandoned. 
Manv  of  the  owners  were  adjacent  farmers  and  merchants. 

Among  the  turnpikes  projected  about  this  time  were  the  following:  Indiana 
and  Pittsburg,  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg,  Pittsburg  and  Meadville,  Pittsburg 
and  Kittanning,  Pittsburg  and  Mercer,  Birmingham  and  Pittsburg,  Mononga- 
hela Turnpike  Road  Company,  Pittsburg  and  Williamsburg. 

It  was  stated  that  in  1829  freight  from  New  York  had  reached  Cincinnati 
via  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal,  at  $3.50  per  hundred- 
weight. The  Ohio  Canal  was  just  finished.  Early  in  November,  1829,  the  first 
steamboat  (Amulet)  to  engage  in  freightage  directly  from  the  canal  boats  took  on 
her  cargo  of  150  to  200  barrels  of  salt  at  the  outlet  lock  of  the  canal.  The  carriage 
was  75  cents  per  barrel  from  the  Conemaugh  Salt  Works  to  Cincinnati.  At  this 
time  the  cost  of  making  salt  there  was  less  than  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  required 
from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  to  bring  it  here. 

“What  think  ye  of  this,  ye  venerable  fathers  of  Allegheny  County,  who  used 
to  pay  the  storekeepers  of  Pittsburg  $10  per  bushel  for  your  salt,  equal  to  $50 
per  barrel?  Then  you  had  European  salt  brought  over  the  mountains  on  horse- 
back; now  one  horse  can  bring  200  barrels,  or  1,000  bushels,  in  a canal  boat  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  a day”  (y). 

In  April,  1829,  so  great  became  the  travel  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burg Turnpike  that  the  stage  proprietors  were  obliged  to  put  on  extra  stages 
every  other  day.  In  1829  the  Pittsburg  and  Beaver  Turnpike  Road  Company  was 
resuscitated,  having  lain  dormant  since  1819,  owing  to  hard  times.  The  Legis- 
lature gave  it  new  life  in  1829.  The  outlet  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  was  always 
bad,  and  aside  from  the  Pittsburg  and  Greensburg  Turnpike,  the  only  other  out- 
let was  through  the  little  valley  which  separated  Grant’s  from  Boyd’s  Hill.  The 
county  road  through  this  valley,  via  Chadwick’s  to  East  Liberty,  was  usually  in 
bad  and  often  impassable  condition,  so  that  travel  was  usually  confined  east- 
ward to  the  turnpike.  It  was  again  proposed  in  1830  to  build  a turnpike  over  this 
route,  commencing  at  the  line  of  Ross  street  and  extending  four  and  a half  miles 


(v)  Gazette,  July  18,  1828.  . (w)  Gazette,  1834. 

(x)  Statement  of  George  W.  Smith,  in  1828.  (v)  Gazette,  November  10,  1829. 
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eastward  to  the  old  turnpike,  a clear  gain  of  one  mile,  and  the  avoidance  of 
Foster's  Hill.  This  was  called  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Turnpike. 

The  Uncle  Sam  was  the  largest  boat  afloat  on  the  Western  waters  in  1829, 
registering  550  tons,  and  capable  of  carrying  500  passengers.  Her  engine,  of 
200  horse-power,  was  built  by  Warden,  Arthurs  & Benny,  of  this  city.  She  was 
launched  in  March,  1829,  at  a cost  of  $30,000. 

It  became  evident  in  1828-30,  owing  to  the  astonishing  and  unexpected  suc- 
cess of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  that  inland  transportation  by  rail 
was  bound  to  succeed  all  other  means  of  intercommunication.  Leading  citizens 
saw  at  once  that  the  canal  was  doomed.  It  was  admitted  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  which  had  just  begun  to  exhibit  its  usefulness  and  power,  would,  no 
doubt,  in  a comparatively  short  time,  be  exchanged  for  a railroad. 

In  March,  1830,  a new  arrangement  of  mail  stages  over  the  northern  route 
from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  via  Blairsville,  Huntingdon  and 
Harrisburg  was  made  by  J.  Moorhead,  A.  Horbach,  J.  Bigham,  S.  Moore  and 
Colder  & Wilson.  The  trip  was  made  in  four  days,  each  passenger  being  allowed 
thirty  pounds  of  baggage  at  his  own  risk. 

In  March,  1830,  Mr.  Blanchard  launched  the  steamboat  Allegheny,  90  feet 
long,  to  be  used  in  navigating  the  Allegheny  River.  It  was  stipulated  that  she 
should  not  draw  more  than  ten  inches,  unloaded,  nor  more  than  twenty-four 
inches,  loaded  with  40  tons  and  100  passengers.  It  was  the  first  steamboat  to 
arrive  in  Warren — April  21,  1830,  about  11  o’clock  a.  m.,  a large  crowd  collect- 
ing to  witness  the  wondrous  sight. 

The  Allegheny  arrived  at  Pittsburg  May  24,  1830,  with  twenty-seven  tons  of 
freight  from  Olean,  New  York,  300  miles  up  the  Allegheny  River  from  Pitts- 
burg. 

In  March,  1830,  the  steamboat  owners  here  built  a floating  dock  to  be  used 
in  repairing  steamboats.  It  was  140  feet  long  and  32  feet  wide.  It  was  noticed 
that  in  March,  1830,  the  steamboat  Talisman  made  the  round  trip  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  nineteen  days,  not  the  quickest  trip  on  record,  but  one  of  the  quick- 
est. It  was  related  that  twenty  years  before  it  would  have  required  at  least  ninety 
days  to  make  such  a trip.  The  rate  of  freight  in  1830  was  $1.50  per  hundred;  in 
1810  it  had  been  about  $8.  In  1830  a small  steamboat  ran  between  Pittsburg  and 
Brownsville,  which  was  a great  accommodation  to  traders  bound  for  the  West. 

A steam  ferryboat  commenced  running  June,  1831,  from  the  end  of  Penn 
Street  to  Steele’s  Landing  on  the  Ohio,  about  300  feet  below  the  glassworks,  and 
was  considered  a great  improvement.  Four  wagons  and  many  foot  passengers 
could  be  taken  at  one  trip.  The  owner  was  Joseph  Irwin. 

In  1829  and  1830  great  improvement  took  place  in  the  conveniences  of  stage 
traveling,  as  in  everything  else.  In  1831,  Reeside,  Haymaker  & Co.  were  in 
possession  of  the  whole  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  and  placed  thereon 
three  lines  of  stages:  (1)  A small  stage  which  traversed  the  route  to  Philadelphia 
in  less  than  two  days  and  a half;  (2)  another  in  four  days — the  two  lines  running 
daily,  and  (3)  one  which  ran  every  other  day.  Then  there  was  the  fourth  line 
over  the  northern  route  via  Blairsville,  Huntingdon  and  Lewistown,  which  made 
the  trip  in  less  than  four  days.  The  travel  over  these  lines  early  in  1831  was  very 
great.  A stage  line  was  established  in  1831  between  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling, 
another  from  Pittsburg  to  Steubenville,  and  the  speed  of  the  line  from  Pittsburg 
to  Cleveland  via  Beaverstown  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  stages  between 
Pittsburg  and  Erie  were  run  through  in  thirty-six  hours.  These  important 
changes  and  improvements  were  necessitated  by  the  demands  of  a greatly  in- 
creased patronage. 

Ephraim  and  Samuel  Frisbee  established  their  boatyard  at  the  point  in 
183 1,  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Duquesne,  and  on  Saturday,  August  27,  1831, 
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launched  their  first  steamboat,  the  Napoleon,  of  150  tons  burden.  In  1831  The 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Transportation  Company  was  formed  here  and  soon  began 
operations.  The  Pittsburg  and  Birmingham  Road  Company  was  also  in  opera- 
tion, with  Joseph  Patterson,  F.  Wendt,  J.  Beltzhoover,  J.  McDonald,  D.  O’Con- 
nor, O.  Ormsby,  R.  Burke  and  F.  Bausman  at  its  head. 

The  Mediterranean,  built  here  in  part  in  1832,  was  193  feet  long  and  60 
feet  breadth.  Its  engine  was  320  horse-power,  and  was  also  built  here;  and  its 
hull,  of  great  strength,  was  built  by  Samuel  Walker,  of  Elizabethtown.  This  boat 
was  the  largest,  strongest  and  most  beautiful  yet  turned  out  here — 582^  tons. 
Mr.  Strodes  was  captain.  It  cost  nearly  $40,000,  and  was  destined  for  the  lower 
Mississippi  trade,  and  went  down  the  Ohio  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  miles  an 
hour. 

On  January  21,  1832,  in  the  morning,  the  northern  pier  of  the  Monongahela 
bridge  fell  to  the  river,  carrying  down  two  arches  and  a team  of  horses,  both  ani- 
mals being  drowned. 

In  June,  1833,  a turnpike  convention  was  held  in  this  city  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  question  of  a uniformity  of  tolls  and  other  matters  of  mutual  interest. 
The  companies  represented  were:  Washington  and  Williamsport,  Somerset  and  Bed- 
ford, Summit  and  Mt.  Pleasant,  Robbstown  and  Mt.  Pleasant,  Huntingdon,  Cam- 
bria and  Indiana,  New  Alexandria  and  Conemaugh,  Pittsburg  and  Greensburg 
(David  Shields  and  D.  R.  McNair,  delegates),  Pittsburg  and  New  Alexandria 
(James  Murray  and  Samuel  Jack,  delegates),  Stoystown  and  Greensburg,  Bed- 
ford and  Stoystown,  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Pittsburg  (James  Estey  and  Jesse  Lippen- 
cott,  delegates),  Pittsburg  and  Butler  (Hugh  Davis,  delegate),  and  Chambersburg 
and  Bedford.  So  many  divergent  views  were  expressed  that  little  resulted,  ex- 
cept that  resolutions  were  adopted  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for  assistance 
and  to  appoint  a committee  to  correspond  with  the  various  turnpike  officials  to 
learn  their  wishes  regarding  the  price  and  changes  in  price  of  tolls. 

In  1831-3,  Mr.  Craig,  of  the  Gazette,  took  great  interest  in  the  State  improve- 
ments in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  did  much  for  their  advancement.  He  drew 
a map,  with  Pittsburg  as  the  center,  with  lines  diverging  from  it  in  all  directions, 
showing  the  proposed  routes  of  canals  and  railways,  which  was  widely  exhibited, 
and  became  popularly  known  as  “Craig’s  Spider.” 

In  1834  merchandise  was  carried  from  Philadelphia  via  Pittsburg  to  Louis- 
Aulle  in  fourteen  days  for  $1.33  per  hundredweight,  and  to  St.  Louis  in  twenty- 
one  days,  for  $2  per  hundredweight.  In  the  spring  of  1834  several  small  steam- 
boats plied  regularly  between  Brownsville  and  Pittsurg.  There  was  an  immense 
revival  of  trade  this  year.  Steps  to  macadamize  the  first  five  miles  of  the  Greens- 
burg and  Pittsburg  Turnpike  Road  were  taken  in  January,  1834,  for  the  benefit, 
particularly,  of  this  county  and  Pittsburg  and  its  suburbs.  It  was  expected  that 
the  necessary  amount  would  be  raised  by  subscription. 

In  1835  the  People’s  Line  of  stages  ran  daily  between  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg,  covering  the  distance  in  sixty  hours,  and  using  the  Columbia  Railroad 
as  far  as  it  had  progressed.  In  1835  is  was  proposed  to  extend  the  Pittsburg  and 
Coal  Hill  Turnpike  to  a junction  with  the  Greensburg  and  Pittsburg  Turnpike. 
In  the  spring  of  1835  the  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  Pioneer  Line  of  packets  was 
set  in  operation  on  the  canal  and  portage  railroad  for  the  accommodation  (exclu- 
sively) of  passengers,  and  the  company  advertised  to  carry  them  through  in  three 
and  a half  days.  This  was  such  a decided  improvement  that  great  rejoicing  was 
indulged  in  by  Pittsburgers.  About  this  time,  also,  the  Western  Transporta- 
tion Company  advertised  to  carry  freight  through  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 
in  eight  days.  It  was  noticed  by  the  Louisville  Journal  that  goods  had  reached 
that  place  via  Pittsburg  in  eleven  days  from  Philadelphia.  This  was  considered 
wonderful. 
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In  the  spring  of  1835  ^ie  trade  of  Wheeling  was  solicited  by  Philadelphia 
merchants,  and  was  largely  secured  by  the  efforts  of  the  great  mercantile  houses 
of  the  latter  city — shipments  to  be  made  via  Pittsburg  for  $1.37^  per  hundred. 
It  was  shown  to  be  out  of  the  question  at  the  time  to  ship  freight  from  Wheeling 
to  Baltimore  over  the  turnpike  for  that  sum.  The  canal  and  the  river  had  thus 
verified  predictions  (z). 

It  was  noted  in  February,  1835,  that  the  Legislatures  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia  and  Ohio  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  were 
then  considering  propositions  of  improvement  which  were  designed  to  embrace 
Pittsburg  in  their  measures— the  railroad  and  the  Rochester  and  Olean  Canal,  in 
New  York;  the  canal  connection  with  Erie  and  with  the  Ohio  Canal,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  in  Maryland;  the  same  in  Virginia;  the 
two  cross-cut  canals,  in  Ohio;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Ohio  rivers  in  Congress  (a). 

A daily  line  of  steamboats  was  added  to  the  transportation  facilities  of  this 
city  February  23,  1835.  The  Western  Transportation  Company  improved  its 
conveyance  eastward  at  this  time. 

Previous  to  the  close  of  the  year  1835,  ar*d  subsequent  to  1811,  there  were 
built  in  the  Pittsburg  district  304  steamboats,  out  of  a total  of  684  built  on  all  the 
Western  rivers.  They  measured  106,135  tons.  Of  the  total  number,  344  were 
worn  out  or  abandoned,  238  snagged  or  otherwise  sunk,  68  burned,  17  lost  by 
collisions,  and  17  by  explosions,  the  latter  being  the  Washington,  Pinion,  Atlas, 
Caledonia,  Porpoise,  Cotton  Plant,  Tallyho,  Tricolor,  Car  of  Commerce,  Ala- 
bama, Hornet,  Kanawha,  Helen  McGregor,  Huntress,  General  Robinson, 


Arkansas 

and  Teche. 

The  number  built 

each  year 

was  as  follows 

(b): 

1811. 

1 

1820 

• 9 

1829 

• 55 

1812. 

0 

1821 

■ • 7 

1830 

• 43 

1813. 

1 

1822 

. . 10 

1831 

. 61 

1814. 

2 

1823 

. . 14 

1832 

. 80 

1815. 

0 

1824 

13 

1833 

. 48 

1816. 

5 

1825 

32 

1834 , 

• 59 

1817. 

8 

1826 

. . 60 

1835 

• .52 

1818. 

3i 

1827 

. . 24 

1819. 

34 

1828 

••  35 

Total . . . . 

.684 

“We  were  informed  yesterday  by  a respectable  merchant  of  this  city  that 
goods  from  Philadelphia  by  way  of  the  Columbia  Railroad  and  Pennsylvania 
Canal  arrived  here  within  six  and  a half  and  seven  days  after  shipment,  and  that 
some  lots,  which  were  destined  for  Louisville,  arrived  at  that  place  within  three 
days  thereafter,  making  only  ten  days  from  Philadelphia  to  Louisville!!!  Com- 
ment is  unnecessary.  This  serves  to  show  what  can  be  done”  (c). 

Goods  sent  by  a Cincinnati  merchant  from  New  York,  via  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg,  on  October  16,  1836,  arrived  in  the  first  named  city  November  3.  They 
' passed  over  Leech  & Co.’s  line,  and  the  transit  was  considered  a remarkably 
swift  one.  In  1836  there  were  located  here  eight  transfer  lines  eastward,  and  in 
1837  the  number  had  grown  to  fourteen.  In  1836  the  engines  on  the  Portage 
Railway  could  draw  from  ten  to  fifteen  cars;  in  1837  they  could  draw  thirty 
loaded  cars.  The  inclined  planes,  which  delayed  the  mountain  transit  in  1835-6, 
were  operated  without  delay  in  1837. 

In  August,  1836,  the  United  States  Mail  Line  ran  westward  twelve  good 
steamboats,  one  departing  each  day;  the  Good  Intent  Line  ran  westward,  also, 


(z)  Gazette,  March  3,  1835. 
(b)  Western  Boatman,  No.  3. 


(a)  Gazette,  February  28,  1835. 
(c)  Advocate,  April  8,  1835. 
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twelve  good  boats,  one  leaving  daily.  Two  more  lines  were  added  in  1837— 
one  to  Louisville  and  one  to  Beaver.  A daily  line  to  Brownsville  was  also 
started  in  1837.  These  gave  the  city  eleven  regular  daily  departures  by  rivers. 
There  were  nearly  as  many  more  irregular  departures. 

At  this  time  (August,  1836)  there  were  eight  regular  lines  operating  freight 
boats  on  the  canal,  and  three  lines  operating  passenger  packets.  In  May,  1837, 
passengers  were  carried  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  in  three  days  and  six 
hours  by  the  Pioneer  Fast  Packet  Line  (d). 

In  1837  there  were  two  steamboats  which  ran  regularly  on  the  Allegheny 
River — the  Newcastle  and  the  Pulaski. 

“There  are  two  regular  lines  of  steamboats  leaving  this  port  daily  for  Louis- 
ville, and  every  important  forwarding  house  has  an  arrangement  b^  which  he 
is  enabled  to  ship  daily  by  one  or  other  of  these  lines.  Besides  these  regular  lines 
of  boats,  there  is  at  least  an  equal  number  of  transient  boats  departing  from 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  Florence,  etc.,  which  ply  constantly  in  their 
respective  routes,  although  not  organized  as  yet  into  lines.  The  forwarding 
houses  prefer  the  regular  lines  generally,  because  they  afford  the  most  prompt 
and  speedy  conveyance  to  goods;  and  in  order  to  secure  room  for  the  goods  of 
their  respective  customers  in  those  best  conveyances,  nearly  every  forwarding 
house  is  interested  to  a small  extent  in  each  boat  of  the  line  by  which  he  ships. 
There  can  be,  therefore,  no  inducement,  no  temptation,  with  the  merchant  to  hold 
goods  for  a single  hour,  because  he  has  at  all  times  a boat  in  port  to  receive  his 
shipments;  and  the  extremely  active  competition  between  the  lines  and  between 
transient  boats  affords  a perfect  guarantee  to  the  owner  of  goods  that  his  freight 
will  be  charged  at  the  lowest  rate  at  all  times.  The  canal  lines  deliver  goods  at 
the  basin  to  the  consignees  who  present  bills  of  lading  or  other  authority  to 
receive  them.  From  occasional  omissions  by  the  forwarding  merchants  of  Phil- 
adelphia, to  send  forward  bills  of  lading,  there  have  been  instances  of  goods 
remaining  in  the  canal  stores  here,  because  the  consignee  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  shipment  and  could  not,  of  course,  make  application  for  them”  (e). 

In  September,  1837,  ^ie  following  freight  rates  per  one  hundred  pounds 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  were  adopted  here  by  Leech  & Co.’s  Line  (Tustin 
& Harris),  Pittsburg  Line  (J.  O’Connor  & Co.),  Union  Line  (Dulith,  Humphreys 
& Co.),  Dispatch  Line  (John  White  & Co.),  Reliance  Line  (John  Dougherty), 
Pennsylvania  & Ohio  Line  (James  Steel  & Co.),  Pilot  Line  (Bolton  & Co.), 
to  wit  (f) : 

Dry  goods,  queensware  in  crates,  stationery,  drugs,  fruit, 


leather,  confectionery,  shoes,  saddlery $1.25 

Hardware,  paints,  dyestuffs  i.i2£ 

Groceries  and  tin  boxes 1.00 

Hats,  bonnets,  clocks,  oil  vitrol,  pianos,  new  furniture, 
looking-glasses,  basket  carriages,  willow  baskets,  car- 
riages   2.50 

Burr  blocks  90 

Manufactured  marble 1.50 

Fish,  per  barrrel 2.25 

Queensware  in  hogsheads 2.00 

Second-hand  furniture 1.50 

Clay  (whiting)  90 


(d)  Advocate,  May  11,  1837. 

(e)  Reply  of  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  attack  of  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Herald  against  the  commission  houses  here,  August,  1837. 

(f)  Gazette,  September  12,  1837. 
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'The  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Turnpike  Road  Company  had  secured  $30,000 
of  stock  subscriptions  by  1837.  As  before  stated,  the  road  terminated  beyond 
East  Liberty.  To  meet  the  first  expenses,  the  company  issued  $12,000  in  loan  cer- 
tificates, which  depreciated  greatly  when  the  panic  of  1837  descended  upon  this 
community.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  the  company  would  never  be  able 
to  redeem  its  paper.  Over  sixty  of  the  leading  merchants  of  this  city  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  company  by  agreeing  in  a public  notice  to  receive  the  certificates 
that  had  been  issued  in  exchange  for  goods  (g). 

In  April,  1838,  the  forwarding  merchants  of  Philadelphia  permanently 
fixed  the  price  of  freights  between  that  city  and  Pittsburg  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  and  Columbia  Railroad,  as  follows,  per  hundredweight:  Dry  goods,  $2; 
hardware  and  grocers’  ware,  $1.70;  groceries,  $1.40  (h). 

When  the  first  iron  steamboat  was  launched,  September  9,  1838,  all  experi- 
enced river  men  thought  she  would  draw  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches.  When 
it  was  known  that  she  drew  but  nine  inches  astern  and  nine  and  a half  forward: — 

“All  were  astonished.  The  instance  is  without  parallel.  A timber  boat  of 
her  capacity,  similarly  constructed,  would  draw  twenty-one  inches,  while  the 
iron  steamboat  draws  but  nine  and  a half.  The  draft  ascertained,  the  next  rush 
was  to  the  hatches  to  note  how  rapidly  she  leaked.  It  seems  that  many  came 
to  the  launch  expecting  to  see  the  boat  sink.  They  must  have  thought  the 
truth  strange,  for  when  that  was  known  the  boat  did  not  leak  a drop.  Here,  then, 
is  a boat,  the  product  of  Pittsburg  enterprise  and  mechanical  skill,  the  first  of 
any  considerable  size  built  in  the  country,  which,  when  finished,  will  afford  the 
safest  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  and  property  which  can  be  produced 
in  the  shape  of  a steamboat.  She  cannot  be  sunk,  she  cannot  be  burnt,  she  is 
proof  against  explosion,  and  she  runs  in  almost  no  water  at  all;  and  what,  we 
would  ask,  does  the  traveler  or  shipper  want  more  than  these?’’  (i). 

Robinson  & Minis  turned  out  seven  steamboats  from  their  works  from 
January  12  to  May  15,  1839.  Previous  to  April  20,  1839,  130  steamboats 
were  built  at  Pittsburg,  83  at  Cincinnati  and  22  at  Wheeling  (j).  In  May,  1839, 
a line  of  hacks  to  run  tri-weekly  between  Uniontown  and  Pittsburg  was  estab- 
lished by  John  Morrison.  In  June,  1839,  the  Reliance  Transportation  Com- 
pany, a firm  consisting  of  Peter  Shoenberger,  John  D.  Davis,  John  McFadden, 
John  and  William  Bennett,  John  Dougherty,  James  M.  Davis  and  G.  and 
J.  H.  Shoenberger,  dissolved,  sold  all  their  stock  of  boats,  horses,  etc.,  to  a 
new  company — Reliance  Portable  Boat  Company — composed  of  the  same  indi- 
viduals except  John  Dougherty  (k). 

An  immense  convention,  at  which  many  counties  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
were  represented,  was  held  here  November  19,  1839,  to  memorialize  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  a national  road  from  Erie  via  Meadville  and  Pittsburg  to 
the  Cumberland  Road.  The  object  argued  was  to  connect  the  United  States 
arsenals  at  Meadville  and  Pittsburg  with  that  great  highway. 

“We  have  never  witnessed  such  a display  of  business  as  is  this  dav  made 
at  our  landing  along  the  Monongahela  River.  The  whole  extent  of  the  landing, 
from  the  bridge  to  Ferry  Street,  appears  to  be  covered  with  packages  of  mer- 
chandise, bales  of  cotton,  bacon  in  casks,  flour,  corn,  lead,  hemp,  pig-metal 
and  a variety  of  other  articles,  while  the  carts,  drays,  etc.,  kept  up  a continual 

bustle,  passing  and  repassing  between  the  river  and  the  canal  basin 

The  short  time  required  to  transport  goods  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 
the  present  season — eight  days  or  thereabouts — is  a subject  of  general  remark. 
This  is  in  part  owing  to  the  excellent  condition  of  the  canals  and  railroads 

(g)  Gazette,  July  29,  1837.  (b)  Niles  Register,  April  27,  1839. 

(i)  Gazette,  September,  1839.  (j)  Louisville  Price  Current,  April  20,  1839. 

(k)  Gazette,  June  28,  1839. 
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and  in  part  to  the  greater  perfection  in  the  arrangements  of  our  enterprising 
and  indefatigable  transporters.  We  occasionally  look  into  the  warehouses  at 
the  basin  and  have  been  surprised  to  find  them  comparatively  clear,  when, 
judging  from  the  long  line  of  heavily  laden  drays  which  from  morning  to  night 
may  be  seen  wending  their  way  to  that  point,  we  expected  to  see  them  crowded. 
Great  as  the  trade  is,  the  means  of  conveyance  are  adequate  to  it  (1). 

“Our  business  season,  now  nearly  closed,  has  been  one  of  unusual  fluctu- 
ation in  facilities  for  transportation  of  merchandise  by  river  and  canals,  in  prices 
of  our  leading  manufactured  articles  and  of  the  various  products  of  our  soil, 
and  in  our  moneved  operations  and  exchanges.  Our  city  now  occupies  a most 
enviable  position  from  a commercial  point  of  view.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  the  great  line  of  canals  and  railroads  connecting  us  equally  with  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  one  crosscut  canal  inter- 
secting the  grand  Ohio  Canal  at  Akron,  we  have  easy  and  cheap  access  to 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Buffalo  and  adjoining  lakes  and  country,  and  by  our  rivers 
we  have  intercourse  with  every  important  or  unimportant  point  in  the  mighty 
West.  At  the  present  time  our  canal  is  suspended,  yet  we  have  ample  means 
of  transportation  by  land  between  our  city  and  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore — 
to  the  former  by  wagon  lines  connected  with  the  railroad  at  Chambersburg, 
and  to  the  latter  by  wagons  entire.  At  present  merchandise  of  various  kinds 
is  coming  from  Baltimore  to  our  city  at  $i  per  ioo  pounds  and  from  Philadelphia 
by  railroad  and  wagons  in  like  proportion”  (m). 

In  February,  1840,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Monongahela 
River,  nearly  all  the  coalboats  between  Brownsville  and  Pittsburg  were  destroyed 
and  sunk  (n). 

In  March,  1840,  it  was  noted  by  the  local  newspapers  that  a contract  had 
recently  been  made  for  the  transportation  of  10,000  barrels  of  flour  from  points 
between  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  to  New  York  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  To 
meet  this  unfavorable  condition  of  affairs  the  canal  commissioners  passed  a 
resolution  to  allow  a drawback  of  twenty  cents  per  barrel  on  all  flour  entered 
at  Pittsburg  which  should  be  certified  as  having  been  passed  to  Philadelphia. 
By  so  doing  they  virtually  reduced  the  toll  to  . fifty-four  cents  per  barrel  for 
the  route  and  prevented  the  general  shipment  of  flour  from  Pittsburg  to  New 
York  by  way  of  New  Orleans  (o). 

Late  in  1840  the  Board  of  Trade,  owing  to  the  great  falling  off  in  traffic 
over  the  Pennsylvania  public  works,  took  action  to  secure  a reduction  in  the 
cost  of  transportation,  by  appointing  a committee  for  that  purpose.  By  July 
15,  1840,  there  had  been  built  in  the  Pittsburg  district  in  four  years  170  steam- 
boats with  a total  tonnage  of  24,106.  On  September  7,  1840,  eighteen  steam- 
boats were  being  built,  and  on  the  Monongahela,  on  the  Allegheny  and  down, 
the  Ohio  to  Beaver,  thirteen  steamboats  plied. 

“During  the  first  three  days  of  this  week  nearly  700  boxes  and  bales 
of  merchandise  from  Boston  and  300  from  Philadelphia  have  been  forwarded 
hence  to  Louisville  and  other  towns  in  the  West  by  the  New  York  Canal”  (p). 

“Every  citizen  of  Pittsburg  at  all  conversant  with  our  Western  business 
must  be  aware  that  we  are  gradually  but  rapidly  losing  the  transit  trade  of 
the  great  West,  and  yet  we  rest  satisfied  (apparently)  with  the  small  and  decreas- 
ing business  left  to  us,  while  our  neighbors  are  reaping  a rich  harvest  from 
our  apathy.  Here  we  see  that  in  three  days  only  we  have  lost  the  transporta- 

(l)  Gazette,  April,  1839. 

(m)  Pittsburg  Correspondence  in  Niles  National  Register,  December  12,  1840. 

(n)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  February,  1840. 

(o)  Niles  National  Register,  March,  1840. 

(p)  New  York  Express,  August  27,  1841. 
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tion  of  more  than  200  tons  of  goods;  the  tolls,  which  would  amount  to  $2,500, 
are  totally  lost  to  our  State,  and  more  than  $5,000  is  lost  to  our  citizens  in  the 
form  of  freights  on  the  canal  and  river.  We  see  that  in  three  days  300  pack- 
ages of  goods  have  been  shipped  from  Philadelphia  over  a line  of  canal  and 

lake  navigation  more  than  400  miles  longer  than  our  own The  causes 

are  obvious:  The  high  rate  of  freight  on  our  State  works  and  the  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  River  from  June  to  November,  com- 
prising two-thirds  of  the  business  year.  Our  citizens  are  well  aware  that  we 
have  a reliable  navigation  in  the  Ohio  for  steamboats  carrying  freights  at 
low  prices  but  four  months  in  the  year,  and  yet  the  practicability  of  rendering 
it  safe  and  good  for  ten  months  is  demonstrated  in  the  reports  of  Captain 
Dutton.  Many  of  the  facts  might  be  given  to  show  that  these  two  causes  alone 
are  operating  to  the  certain  destruction  of  the  best  interests  of  our  city.  For 
instance,  our  manufacturers  must  sustain  great  loss  and  inconvenience  by  being 
deprived  of  a home  market  for  their  articles.  The  Western  merchants,  having 
no  business  here,  will  not  visit  us  merely  to  buy  their  small  stocks  of  glass, 
iron,  nails,  cotton  yarns,  etc.  They  will  buy  in  the  larger  Western  towns”  (q). 

Early  in  August,  1841,  although  the  river  was  at  its  lowest  stage — thirteen 
inches  of  water — the  steamer  Glide,  drawing  but  ten  inches  of  water,  left  with 
a full  complement  of  passengers. 

On  January  3,  1846,  experiments  on  the  telegraph  line  between  Pittsburg 
and  Norristown  were  made.  The  line  was  then  finished  from  Harrisburg  to 
Lancaster,  and  was  nearly  finished  to  this  place. 

“They  are  putting  up  the  poles  for  the  magnetic  telegraph  along  Fourth 
Street  to  Odeon.  The  line  will  be  ready  for  occupation  during  next  week”  (r). 

“The  wires  were  all  ready  for  communication  with  Philadelphia  from  this 
city  last  Saturday.  Several  experiments  were  tried  on  Saturday  night,  and 
yesterday  the  first  communication  was  transmitted  to  the  Ledger  newspaper. 
We  are  now  capable  of  conversing  with  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Boston  and  New  York”  (s). 

By  July,  1848,  telegraph  poles  had  been  erected  from  Pittsburg  to  Marietta, 
Ohio — part  of  the  line  to  New  Orleans  from  this  city  via  Wheeling,  Maysville, 
Lexington,  etc.  Soon  afterward  the  iine  was  opened.  In  November,  1849,  the 
Lake  Erie  Telegraph  Line  opened  an  office  at  Beaver,  thus  putting  Pittsburg 
in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  first  President’s  message  received  here  by  telegraph  was  taken  from 
the  wires  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  on  December  9,  1847, 
the  Commercial  Journal  paying  $100  for  the  privilege,  the  other  newspapers — 
Chronicle,  Telegraph,  American,  Gazette,  Dispatch  and  Post — receiving  it  from 
the  former  paper.  It  consisted  of  about  19,000  words.  This  was  justly  con- 
sidered a great  event.  Henry  O’Reilly  was  the  agent  in  charge  here. 

The  dispute  between  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  in  early  times  over  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Ohio  between  the  two  cities  was  often  both  severe  and  amusing,,  and 
did  not  die  out  with  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  has  it  yet  altogether  ended.  In 
1846  there  were  plying  on  the  Ohio  to  and  from  Pittsburg  nearly  100  steam- 
boats varying  from  100  to  300  tons  burden,  and  a few  of  lighter  draft  for  special 
service  in  periods  of  unusual  drouth.  Some  of  the  latter  drew  no  more  than 
twenty  inches  and  could  always  be  used  below  Wheeling,  but  not  always  above 
it  and  below  Pittsburg.  In  fact,  in  the  summer  of  1845  there  were  sixty-six 
days  during  which  no  steamboat  of  any  draft  ran  above  Wheeling,  but  those 


(q)  A dvocate  and  Emporium,  September  1,  1841. 

(r)  Commercial  Journal,  December  24,  1846. 

(s)  Commercial  Journal,  December  28,  1846. 
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of  lighter  draft  did  run  below  that  city.  During  the  winter  of  1845-6  on  one 
occasion  only  was  the  river  blocked  by  ice  below  Wheeling,  while  between 
Wheeling  and  Pittsburg  it  was  closed  about  half  of  the  time.  As  late  as  March, 
1846,  for  ten  days  at  a stretch,  the  river  was  closed  above  Wheeling  to  all  boats. 
These  facts  were  used  by  the  Pittsburg  papers  to  argue  the  importance  of  river 
improvement  between  the  two  cities  (t).  From  June  14,  1831,  to  July  13,  1846, 
there  were  built  here  612  steamboats.  Those  having  the  greatest  tonnage  were 
the  Emperor,  with  535,  built  in  1837,  and  the  Mohawk,  with  501,  built  in  1832  (u). 

“For  many  years  two  great  lines  of  coaches  were  run  between  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburg.  Starting  daily,  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  odd  miles  between 
the  two  cities  were  passed  over  in  about  three  days;  that  is,  if  the  roads  were 
in  good  condition,  but  more  time  was  usually  required.  Every  twelve  miles 
a change  of  horses  was  made  and  quickly.  No  time  was  lost  and  no  rest  was 

given  the  traveler Tollgates  were  passed  every  six  or  twelve  miles. 

There  was  plenty  of  drink  along  the  way  and  it  was  both  good  and  cheap. 
Ministers,  lawyers,  statesmen,  and  all,  while  the  horses  were  being  changed 
at  the  relay  stations,  rushed  out  of  the  stage  coaches  to  the  taverns  and  com- 
forted themselves  with  something  cheering.  A through  pass  ticket  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Philadelphia  was  all  the  way  from  $14  to  $20 For  twenty-five 

years  emigrant  travel  formed  a big  portion  of  the  business  along  the  turnpike. 
It  was  mostly  from  Baltimore,  where  thousands  of  emigrants  landed”  (v). 

The  iron  sea  steamer  Hunter,  which  had  been  built  here  on  Lieutenant  Hunt- 
er’s plan,  was  sent  down  the  river  through  the  ice  early  in  1846.  Its  completion 
marked  an  important  epoch  in  boat  building. 

The  total  cost  of  building  the  Greensburg  and  Pittsburg  Turnpike  was 
$180,336.82;  amount  of  slock,  $145,350;  tolls  collected  in  1845,  $16,361. 

The  following  is  an  annual  aggregate  of  the  arrivals  of  steamboats  and  other 
vessels  at  the  port  of  Pittsburg,  together  with  the  amount  of  tonnage  for  the  years 
named  (w) : 


1843 — steamboats  . . 

1843 —  keels  and  flats 

1844 —  steamboats  . . . 

1844 —  keels  and  flats 

1845 —  steamboats  . . 

1845 —  keels  and  flats 

1846 —  steamboats  . . 

1846 —  keels  and  flats 

1847 —  steamboats. . . 

1847 —  keels  and  flats 

1848 —  steamboats  . . 

1848 — keels  and  flats 


1,707 

165,317 

582 

13,675 

1,966 

216,236 

621 

14,180 

2,169 

227,994 

62'I 

14,180 

2,585 

276,572 

634 

15,965 

3T71 

372,465 

764 

20,730 

2,885 

361,009 

705 

20,570 

Previous  to  the  construction  of  the  dams  on  the  Monongahela  the  largest 
amount  of  coal  to  come  down  that  river  any  one  year  was,  in  round  numbers, 
3,000,000  bushels.  In  1853  the  amount  was  over  15,000,000  and  the  price  here 
per  bushel  was  greatly  reduced.  At  this  date  three  more  dams — Nos.  5,  6 and 
7 — were  in  view.  In  May,  1854,  the  fine  suspension  bridge  over  the  Ohio 
River  at  Wheeling  was  blown  down.  The  year  .1855  was  the  first  m forty 
that  navigation  was  maintained  uninterrupted  throughout  the  summer  by  steam- 
ers on  the  Ohio  River  (x). 

Prior  to  1850  coal  was  sent  down  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburg  in  big  flat- 


(t)  Niles  National  Register,  March  21,  1846.  (u)  Commercial  Journal,  1846. 

(v)  Post,  1846.  (w)  Gazette,  April,  1849. 

(x)  Commercial  Journal,  December  14,  1855. 
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bottomed  boats,  125x18x8  feet,  carrying  about  15,000  bushels  of  coal  each. 
They  were  lashed  in  pairs  and  floated  down  in  charge  of  enough  men  to  care 
for  them  in  times  of  high  water.  After  about  1850  the  coal  was  loaded  m large 
flats  and  towed  down  by  steam.  Pittsburg  engineers  devised  the  towboat 
which  draws  but  two  or  three  feet  of  water,  carries  no  load  itself,  but  pulls 
enormous  burdens  down  the  river.  This  is  the  cheapest  transportation  in 
the  world.  Necessity  forced  the  engineers  to  devise  this  course  to  retain  their 
trade  which  the  railroads  were  fast  securing  (y). 

During  the  late  ’4os  and  the  ’50s  was  the  era  h'ere  of  plank  road  building 
and  many  were  projected.  The  Allegheny  and  Perry ville  Plank  Road  was  estab- 
lished early  in  1849,  and  extended  from  Federal  Street,  in  Allegheny,  over  the 
Franklin  and  Harmony  Road  to  a point  one  mile  north  of  Perryville,  and 
had  a total  length  of  seven  miles.  The  Allegheny  and  Butler  Plank  Road 
was  incorporated  in  1849  and  opened  in  1850-51,  and  the  Allegheny  and  Perry- 
ville Plank  Road  was  put  in  operation  about  this  date. 

On  January  22,  1850,  the  Pittsburg  and  Braddock’s  Field  Plank  Road 
Company  was  incorporated  and  stock  to  the  amount  of  1,600  shares  was 
soon  offered  to  subscribers  by  Thomas  M.  Howe,  William  Eichbaum,  E.  D. 
Gazzam,  James  Ross  and  others,  commissioners,  and  the  road  was  opened 
in  1851. 

In  1849  the  Temperanceville  and  Noblesville  Plank  Road  Company  was 
incorporated  and  authorized  to  issue  800  shares  of  $25  each.  The  Allegheny 
and  Manchester  Plank  Road  was  incorporated  in  May,  1850,  and  authorized 
to  issue  600  shares.  Others  incorporated  about  this  time  or  soon  afterward 
were  the  Allegheny  and  New  Brighton  Plank  Road,  the  East  Liberty  and 
Penn  Township  Plank  Road,  the  East  Liberty,  North  Washington  and  Apollo 
Plank  Road,  the  Lawrenceville  and  Sharpsville  Plank  Road,  the  Pittsburg  and 
Cumberland  Plank  Road,  arid  others.  These  roads  served  their  purpose  and 
a few  of  them  were  in  use  only  a short  time  ago. 

No  doubt  the  difficulty  of  up-river  transportation  was  the  spur  which  led 
inventors  to  use  steam  for  water  navigation.  Fulton,  Livingston  and  Roose- 
velt built  here  the  first  steamboat  on  the  Western  waters  in  1811.  She  was 
138  feet  keel  and  named  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Roosevelt  constructed  her  at  a 
cost  of  $40,000.  The  boat  was  launched  in  March,  1811,  passed  down  the  river 
to  New  Orleans,  later  was  run  regularly  between  that  city  and  Natchez,  was 
regarded  as  a wonderful  invention,  and  was  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 
She  ran  down  stream  at  the  rate  of  about  nine  miles  an  hour.  “She  passes 
floating  wood  on  the  rivers  as  you  pass  objects  on  land  when  on  a smart  trotting 
horse”  (z).  In  1814  she  was  lost  on  a snag  near  Baton  Rouge.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  wonderful  steamboat  era. 

In  1810  the  editor  of  the  Navigator  said:  “From  the  canoe  we  now  (1810) 
see  ships  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  burden,  masted  and  rigged,  descending 
the  same  Ohio,  laden  with  the  products  of  the  country,  bound  to  New  Orleans, 
thence  to  any  part  of  the  world.”  The  same  writer  said  in  1812:  “Shipbuilding 
is  superseded  by  steamboat  navigation  on  our  Western  rivers.”  As  yet  the 
editor  of  the  Navigator  did  not  see  the  approach  of  the  iron  horse,  but  specu- 
lated on  the  wonderful  state  of  things  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  steamboats. 

“To  see  a huge  boat  working  her  way  up  the  windings  of  the  Ohio,  without 
the  appearance  of  sail,  oar,  pole,  or  manual  labor  about  her,  moving  within 
the  secrets  of  her  own  wonderful  mechanism  and  propelled  by  power  undis- 
coverable.  This  plan,  if  it  succeeds,  must  open  to  man  flattering  prospects  to 
an  immense  country,  an  interior  of  not  less  than  2,000  miles  of  as  fine  a soil 


(y)  Post,  1846.  (z)  Navigator,  1813. 
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and  climate  as  the  world  can  produce The  immensity  of  country  we 

have  yet  to  settle,  the  vast  riches  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  unexampled 
advantages  of  our  water  courses,  which  wind  without  interruption  for  thousands 
of  miles,  the  numerous  sources  of  trade  and  wealth  opening  to  the  enterprising 
and  industrious  citizens,  are  reflections  that  must  rouse  the  most  dull  and  stupid. 
Indeed,  the  very  appearance  of  the  placid  and  unbroken  surface  of  the  Ohio 
invite  trade  and  enterprise”  (a). 

Congress  early  declared  Pittsburg  a port  of  clearance,  “and  at  one  time 
shipbuilding  was  carried  on  with  considerable  spirit;  whether  this  has  been 
relaxed  in  consequence  of  the  war,  or  from  its  having  been  shown  by  experience 
not  to  be  profitable,  is  not  well  known”  (b). 

On  April  22,  1814,  the  Vesuvius,  a steamboat  intended  as  a regular  trader 
between  New  Orleans  and  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  left  Pittsburg.  She  had  been 
launched  November  29,  1813,  from  the  Fulton  and  Livingston  yard,  and  was 
commanded  by  Captain  F.  Ogden.  At  this  time  another,  intended  to  run  on 
the  Ohio  above  the  falls,  was  on  the  stocks  here,  both  under  the  control  of 
Fulton,  Livingston,  Latrobe  and  others,  organized  as  a company.  “The  depar- 
ture of  the  Vesuvius  is  a very  important  event,  not  only  for  this  place,  but  for 
the  whole  western  part  of  the  Union,  and  its  influence  will  be  felt  over  the  whole 
of  the  United  States”  (c).  The  Vesuvius  was  480  tons  burthen,  twenty-eight 
and  a half  feet  beam  and  when  loaded  drew  from  five  to  six  feet  of  water.  An 
elegant  cabin  with  twenty-eight  double  berths  on  each  side  wasfbuilt  upon  her 
deck.  Previous  to  her  departure  her  speed  was  tried  on  the  Monongahela  and 
Ohio,  going  both  up  and  down  stream.  On  the  Ohio  below  town  she  moved 
up  stream  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  Upon  her  departure  she  steamed 
to  Middletown,  down  the  Ohio  a distance  of  twelve  miles,  in  one  hour  and  a 
half.  The  completion  of  this  steamboat  was  correctly  considered  an  event 
of  vast  importance  to  the  Western  country. 

“The  Cincinnati  Spy  says  that  the  steamboat  Vesuvius  arrived  at  that  place 
on  the  26th  of  April  in  forty  hours  from  Pittsburg”  (d). 

“The  steamboat  Vesuvius  went  from  Pittsburg  to  Louisville,  767  miles, 
in  sixtv-seven  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes,  equal  to  ten  and  a half  miles 
per  hour”  (e). 

“Astonishing  Passage. — The  steamboat  Vesuvius  made  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans:  From  Pittsburg  to  Shippingport,  67J 
hours;  from  Shippingport  to  Natchez,  125^  hours;  from  Natchez  to  New 
Orleans,  33  hours;  total,  227  hours,  or  nine  days  and  eleven  hours”  (f). 

“The  steamboat  Enterprise,  built  at  Bridgeport,  on  the  Monongahela,  arrived 
at  Pittsburg  on  the  8th  ult.,  designed  as  a packet  betv/een  that  place  and  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio.  Her  power  was  highly  approved.  She  was  tried  against 
the  current  of  the  Monongahela,  unusually  high  and  rapid  for  the  season,  and 
made  three  miles  and  a half  an  hour.  She  returned  with  the  stream  that  distance 
in  ten  minutes”  (g). 

The  boat  was  elegantly  finished  and  arranged  for  the  passenger  trade  and 
was  made  in  accordance  with  the  French  patent.  Mr.  French  had  placed  the 
wheel  behind  the  boat,  but  this  was  claimed  to  be  an  infringement  on  the 
Fulton  & Livingston  patent  (h). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  New  Orleans  was  built  in  1811,  and  then  in 
rapid  succession  followed  the  Comet,  the  Vesuvius  by  Fulton,  Enterprise  by 
French,  Etna  (390  tons)  by  Fulton,  Dispatch  by  French,  Buffalo  (300'  tons) 

(a)  Navigator,  1817.  (b)  Navigator,  1813. 

(c)  Niles  Register,  May  21,  1814.  (d)  Mercury,  May  n,  1814. 

(e)  Niles  Register,  June  4,  1814.  (f)  Niles  Register,  July  9,  1814. 

(g)  Niles  Register,  July  9,  1814.  (h)  Mercury,  August  10,  1814. 
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by  Latrobe,  James  Monroe  by  Latrobe,  Franklin  by  Shiras  & Cromwell, 
Oliver  Evans  by  George  Evans,  Harriet  (40  tons),  New  Orleans  (300  tons) 
by  Fulton,  James  Madison  and  the  General  Jackson  by  Whiting,  James  Ross  by 
Whiting  & Stackpole,  Frankfort  and  Tamerlane  by  the  Pittsburg  Steam  Engine 
Company. 

“The  beautiful  steamboat  James  Ross  is  riding  at  anchor  before  our  city, 
ready  to  take  the  tide  at  its  height.  This  vessel  presents  an  interesting  and 
beautiful  object  for  the  eye  of  taste;  she  looms  large  and  rests  on  the  bosom  of  the 
water  like  a duck.  She  seems  to  be  intended  to  afford  every  kind  of  accommoda- 
tion for  the  passenger  and  freighter,  and  her  handsome  paneled  doors  and 
frequent  windows  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a floating  hotel.  The  owners, 
Messrs.  Whiting  & Stackpole,  have  another  nearly  ready  to  be  launched  a few 
miles  above  town  and  there  are  two  more  on  the  stocks  in  the  'city”  (i). 

In  the  autumn  of  1818  water  was  very  low  in  the  rivers  here  and  no  relief 
had  come  by  November  14.  Lying  idle  on  the  Monongahela  were  thirty 
large  keel-boats,  besides  many  flat-bottoms,  loaded  with  goods,  waiting  for  rain. 
Western  merchants  had  been  here,  purchased  their  goods,  loaded  the  same  on 
the  boats,  and  had  gone  on,  the  most  of  them,  expecting  that  a rise  in  the 
rivers  would  soon  bring  them  their  merchandise.  The  merchants  suffered,  the 
proprietors  of  the  boats  suffered,  as  the  hands  must  be  retained,  and  all  prayed 
for  rain.  This  waiting  was  one  of  the  most  expensive  and  vexatious  occurrences 
in  the  early  history  of  Pittsburg. 

In  December,  1818,  the  Pittsburg  Steam  Engine  Company  launched  from 
its  yard  on  the  Monongahela  the  Tamerlane  and  the  Frankfort,  two  elegant 
steamers  of  320  tons  burdens  each,  and  at  this  date  had  two  more  on  the  stocks, 
ail  elaborately  and  richly  built  for  that  day,  as  fine,  in  fact,  as  the  James  Ross. 

On  January  1,  1819,  it  was  said  (j)  that  there  were  thirty-one  steamboats 
running  on  the  Western  rivers,  and  thirty  more  nearly  completed,  and  the 
keels  of  many  more  nearly  laid;  that  the  present  (then)  tonnage  was  3,300,  now 
building  3,710,  total  tonnage  7,010. 

The  United  States  steamboat  Western  Engineer  was  launched  from  the 
arsenal  near  Pittsburg,  March  26,  1819.  She  was  destined  under  Major  Long 
to  explore  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Her  draft  was  only  nineteen  inches. 

The  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Steamboat  Company  owned  the  steamboats 
Enterprise  and  Dispatch.  They  were  constructed  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  French, 
the  engineer,  and  both  were  built  at  Bridgeport. 

In  June,  1819,  when  the  steamboat  James  Ross  arrived  in  Louisville  in 
fourteen  days  from  New  Orleans,  “What  an  immense  prospect  do  not  these 
strides  in  enterprise  and  improvement  open  to  the  speculative  mind!  It  is  only 
a few  years  since  it  required  some  weeks  to  descend  from  the  Ohio  to  New 
Orleans”  (k). 

By  an  important  decision  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  1819,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  extended  to  the  fresh  waters  and  navi- 
gable streams  of  the  interior,  and  that  the  wages  of  boatmen  came  under  the 
denomination  of  seaman’s  wages.  This  was  the  case  of  Shecker  et  al.  vs.  the 
Geneva  Boxer. 

It  was  estimated  in  the  fall  of  1819  that  a steamboat  tonnage  of  10,000 
was  in  process  of  construction  along  the  three  rivers — Ohio,  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela.  Early  in  1819  the  Pittsburg  Navigation  and  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  trading  between  Pittsburg  and  other  parts 
of  the  Western  countrv.  It  was  a stock  company  and  was  vigorously  attacked 


(i)  Mercury,  October,  1818.  (j)  New  Orleans  Gazette,  (k)  Gazette,  June  n,  1819. 
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and  opposed  by  the  “old  freighters.”  The  capital  was  fixed  at  $100,000  and 
the  directors  stated  that  until  sufficient  capital  should  have  been  paid  in,  the 
business  would  be  confined  to  freightage  and  not  insurance.  The  directors  were 
Thomas  Cromwell  (president),  Anthony  Beelen,  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  George 
Bowen,  George  Grant,  Robert  Patterson  and  Isaac  Bean.  It  was  claimed  by 
the  “old  freighters”  that  this  company  actually  began  business  with  only 
$5,000  paid  in,  and  the  public  was  asked  whether  it  was  wise  to  trust  them 
instead  of  the  companies  which  had  made  the  business  successful.  It  was 
also  said  that  this  amount  had  been  paid  in  in  common  circulating  paper  which 
was  at  twenty  per  cent,  discount.  The  “old  freighters”  were  S.  & A.  Hart, 
McCullough  & Young,  Isaac  Scott  & Co.,  James  Ferguson  & Stedum,  Knox, 
Holderman  & Co.,  and  Strodes  & Johnson,  “boat  owners  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia.” 

“As  we  have  at  length  established  a navigation  company  in  this  place, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of  our  Legislature  will  be  a little  more 
directed  to  the  internal  improvement  of  the  West  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 
When  we  speak  of  internal  improvement  we  wish  it  understood  that  we  mean 
exclusively  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  and  removing  the  impediment  to  the 
navigation  from  Pittsburg  to  Wheeling”  (1). 

Public  notice  was  given  in  September,  1819,  that  pursuant  to  legislative 
enactment  proposals  would  be  received  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Ohio  River  from  Pittsburg  to  the  State  line,  the  improvements  to  consist  in  re- 
moving large  stones  from  the  bed  of  the  river  and  in  cutting  an  artificial  channel  of 
a certain  depth  and  width  through  the  shoals  and  ripples.  The  call  was  signed 
by  Matthew  B.  Lowrie,  Charles  Shaler,  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  John  Linton, 
•James  Adams,  Isaiah  Doane  and  William  Wilkins.  Nearly  all  boats  which 
met  disaster  in  this  portion  of  the  Ohio  River  did  so  on  rocks  at  the  head 
of  Montour’s  Island,  in  Horse  Tail  Ripple,  the  second  Lowry  Ripple,  or  nearly 
opposite  the  foot  of  Montour’s  Island.  It  was  thought  that  $100  would  remove 
these  impediments.  The  river  was  so  extremely  low  in  September,  1819,  that 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  a body  of  citizens  to  go  down  and  remove  them  (m). 

In  1822  it  was  reported  that  400  boats  plied  upon  the  Erie  Canal  between 
Rochester  and  Little  Falls,  among  which  were  several  lines  of  excellent  packets. 
At  this  time  the  great  Union  Canal  in  Pennsylvania  was  progressing  rapidly. 

“No  less  than  seven  steamboats  are  prepared  or  preparing  to  start  from 
Pittsburg  early  in  the  spring  to  ply  between  that  place  and  St.  Louis,  Nash- 
ville, New  Orleans,  etc.,  regularly.  They  are  amply  fitted  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  merchandise  on  goods  of  all  sorts,  and  will  depart  and  arrive 
in  succession,  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  facility  to  transportation 
wherever  the  river  will  admit  of  it.  The  land  carriage  to  Pittsburg  is  now 
very  moderate”  (n). 

“Pittsburg. — The  shipping  list  for  the  port  for  one  week  ending  April  15, 
1823,  notices  the  arrival  of  four  steamboats  and  as  many  keel-boats,  and  the 
departure  of  two  steamboats  and  four  large  flat-bottomed  boats”  (o). 

“If  a railway  can  be  constructed  in  any  country  where  a canal  could  be 
made  and  in  many  situations  where  canals  are  impracticable  through  want  of 
water;  if  loaded  boats  and  wagons  have  been  raised  and  let  down  220  feet  on 
some  of  them;  if  'they  can  be  completed  and  kept  in  repair  for  far  less 
expense  than  canals  and  do  not  occupy  one-fourth  part  of  the  room;  if  they 
cause  no  bilious  or  intermittent  fever  in  the  country  through  which  thev  pass; 
and  if  five  or  six  wagons  each  loaded  with  twenty  hundredweight  can  be 


(1)  Gazette.  February  23,  1819. 

(n)  Niles  Register,  January  18,  1823. 


(m)  Gazette,  September  24,  1819. 
(o)  Niles  Register,  April  26,  1823. 
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impelled  with  a velocity  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  per  hour  by  means  of  one  of 
Perkins’  steam  engines,  expending  two  or  three  bushels  of  coal,  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Baltimore;  if  these  things  be  so  and  they  can  all  be  demonstrated,  is 
it  not  time  to  abandon  impossibilities  and  think  seriously  on  a subject  of  the 
greatest  importance?”  (p) 

“Pittsburg. — Within  the  last  two  years  no  less  than  ten  steamboats  have 
been  built  at  this  place  and  there  is  now  one  on  the  stocks.  Their  tonnage 
was  as  follows:  240,  230,  120,  five  of  100  each,  80  and  60”  (q). 

In  the  years  1823-25  there  were  built  at  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  twenty-one 
steamboats  having  a total  tonnage  of  3,720,  and  others  were  on  the  stocks. 
At  the  close  of  1824  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  owned  $1,789,067.20  in  turnpike 
stock,  which  yielded  during  that  year  the  small  revenue  of  $1,187.50.  It  also 
held  bridge  stock  to  the  amount  of  $554,750,  which  yielded  $10,640.  It  owned 
also  $30,000  in  Union  Canal  stock,  $50,000  stock  in  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company,  and  would  own  within  a year  more  $100,000  stock  in  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  Canal;  total,  $2,523,817.20,  yielding  a revenue  of  $12,827.50. 

In  September,  1826,  the  price  of  freight  in  keel-boats  from  Pittsburg-  per 
100  pounds  was  as  follows:  To  St.  Louis,  $1.62-!;  to  Nashville,  $1.50;  to  Louis- 
ville, 75  cents;  to  Cincinnati,  62%  cents;  to  Marietta,  40  cents;  to  Wheeling, 
i8f  cents;  to  Philadelphia,  $1  to  $i.i2j.  From  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  the 
freight  was  $3.  In  1826  seven  steamboats  were  lying  with  their  sides  to  the 
wharf  and  had  ample  room. 

In  1826  ejectment  suits  were  instituted  against  the  city  by  Messrs.  How- 
ell for  a piece  of  ground  lying  along  the  Monongahela,  claimed  under  an 
assignment  from  the  Penns,  and  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  employed 
Richard  Biddle  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  city  and  appropriated  $200  as  a 
retainer.  This  famous  batture  case,  involving  the  title  to  a large  tract  on  the 
Monongahela  River  front,  was  finally  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  March, 
1832,  in  favor  of  the  city,  Judge  McKean  delivering  the  opinion  and  reversing 
the  Circuit  Court.  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Sargeant  were  the  opposing  counsel 
and  Mr.  Denny  assisted  Mr.  Wilkins  (r). 

In  November,  1826,  the  street  commissioner  finished,  at  a cost  of  about 
$1,200,  an  extension  to  the  steamboat  wharf  on  the  Monongahela  from  the 
lower  end  of  Market  Street  landing  to  the  lower  end  of  Ferry  Street  landing. 

(p)  Federal  Gazette  (Baltimore),  September,  1823. 

(q)  Niles  Register,  May  22,  1824. 
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TRANSPORTATION  CONTINUED— -THE  FIRST  BRIDGES LATER  BRIDGES  AT  MECHAN- 
IC’S STREET,  HAND  STREET,  SOHO,  SHARPSBURG THE  CANAL  AQUEDUCT THE 

SUSPENSION  AND  THE  TRIPARTITE  BRIDGES  — THEIR  VALUE— THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA CANAL — THE  TUNNEL  THROUGH  GRANT’S  HILL INCIDENTS 

CONCERNING  THE  CANAL SALE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS — RECENT 

BRIDGES — LOCK  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  MONONGAHELA — STA- 
TISTICS  EARLY  RAILWAY  PROJECTS LEGISLATION 

ADVENT  OF  THE  RAILWAYS SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF 

STOCK  THERETO— REPUDIATION  OF  THE  BONDS — 

INCIDENTS,  OBSERVATIONS  AND  STATISTICS. 

In  the  year  1810  a bill  was  introduced  in  the  State  Legislature  providing  for 
the  construction  of  two  bridges  at  Pittsburg — one  over  the  Monongahela  and  one 
over  the  Allegheny,  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  such  a structure  was 
made  by  Judge  Findley.  It  was  calculated  by  him  that  the  1,200  feet  of  river  would 
require  chains  of  1,540  feet,  and  four  such  chains  of  inch  and  a half  square  iron 
bar,  weighing  sixty-four  pounds  to  the  foot,  with  some  excess,  would  amount  to 
$8,800;  smith  work  would  cost  $3,080;  a bridge  thirty  feet  wide  would  require 
$900  worth  of  plank;  three  piers  would  cost  $15,000;  other  expense,  $1,050;  right 
to  use  certain  patents,  $1,200;  putting  together,  $1,296;  incidentals,  $1,000;  total, 
$32,326.  James  O’Hara,  William  McCandless,  David  Evans,  Ephraim  Pentland, 
Jacob  Beltzhoover,  Adamson  Tannehill,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Thomas  Enochs  and 
Dr.  George  Stevenson  were  the  commissioners  appointed  to  open  books  for  the 
subscription  of  stock  in  the  Monongahela  bridge.  John  Wilkins,  James  Robin- 
son, Nathaniel  Irish,  George  Sliiras,  George  Robinson,  Isaac  Craig,  James  Irvin, 
John  Johnston  and  James  Riddle  were  authorized  to  open  books  for  the  subscrip- 
tion of  stock  in  the  Allegheny  bridge  (a).  Probably  owing  to  the  war  of  1812,  the 
bridges  were  not  built  at  that  time  and  in  1816  (b)  the  law  was  reenacted,  and  the 
Governor,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  was  authorized  to  take  1,600  shares  of  stock  in 
each  bridge.  The  law  specified  that  one  was  to  be  built  over  the  Monongahela  at 
Smithfield  Street  and  one  over  the  Allegheny  at  St.  Clair  Street.  William  Wil- 
kins, James  Ross,  Thomas  Baird,  John  Thaw,  David  Pride,  Philip  Gilland,  Oliver 
Ormsby,  Christian  Latshaw,  Jacob  Beltzhoover,  James  Prison  and  Samuel 
Douglass  were  the  commissioners  for  the  Monongahela  bridge,  and  William 
Robinson,  Jr.,  Thomas  Cromwell,  William  Hayes,  James  O’Hara,  George  Shiras, 
William  Anderson,  James  Adams,  Robert  Campbell  and  others  were  the  com- 
missioners for  the  Allegheny  bridge. 

The  last  installment  of  stock  for  the  Monongahela  bridge  was  called  for  by 
the  treasurer,  John  Shaw,  to  be  paid  May  15,  1818.  The  first  arch  was  laid  on 
the  piers  on  Saturday,  June  20,  1818  (c).  It  was  rapidly  built,  when  once  begun, 
and  rested  on  two  abutments  and  seven  intermediate  piers  of  stone.  It  was 
constructed  of  wood  and  iron,  with  the  catenarian  curve  of  arches,  the  contract 
price  being  $110,000.  As  if  to  favor  the  contractor,  the  weather  during  the 
fall  was  excellent. 

(a)  Act  of  March  19,  1810.  (b)  Act  of  February  17,  1816. 

(c)  Gazette,  October  27,  1818. 
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“The  beautiful  bridge  over  the  Monongahela  has  nearly  reached  the  north- 
ern shore;  it  will  probably  be  crossed  before  Christmas.  The  one  over  the  Alle- 
gheny is  not  so  far  advanced,  but  yet  enough  is  done  to  insure  its  completion. 
Pittsburg  will  then  exhibit  what  no  American  city  or  town  has  ever  yet  done — 
two  splendid  bridges  over  two  mighty  streams,  within  400  yards  of  each 
other”  (d). 

“On  Saturday  (November  21,  1818)  the  last  arch  of  the  Monongahela  being 
completed,  and  the  whole  floored,  the  undertakers  and  builders  announced  the 
pleasing  event  by  the  discharge  of  cannon  from  the  middle  pier  and  the  display 
of  the  United  States  flag  waving  over  the  central  arch,  having'  attached  to  its 
staff  a beautiful  banner  with  appropriate  representations.  The  City  Guards  and 
the  new  company  of  Washington  Guards  from  Birmingham,  heralded  on  their 
respective  sides  of  the  river,  marched  across  and  fired  salutes.  In  the  after- 
noon the  workmen  sat  down  to  a substantial  dinner,  at  which  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
meritorious  undertaker  and  superintendent,  presided.  The  following  toasts  were 
drunk: 

1.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania — the  First  in  the  Union  for  the  Number  and 
Beauty  of  Its  Bridges.  2.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania — Their  Liberty  Has 
Kept  Bright  the  Hammer  and  the  Axes  of  the  Bridge-Builder.  3.  The  Governor. 
4.  The  President  of  the  LTnited  States — May  the  Route  of  His  Next  Tour  be 
Entirely  Bridged.  5.  The  Sixteenth  Congress.  6.  Henry  Baldwin — Above 
High  Water  Mark.  7.  Walter  Lowrie.  8.  The  President  of  the  Monongahela 
Bridge  Company — Distinguished  for  His  Public  Spirit.  9.  The  Managers  and 
Company — May  Their  Success  Equal  Their  Enterprise.  Volunteer  by  one  of 
the  managers:  The  Undertakers  and  Builders  of  the  Monongahela  Bridge — Their 
Success  Has  Equaled  Their  Enterprise.” 

November  26,  1818,  John  Shaw,  treasurer  of  the  Monongahela  Bridge  Com- 
pany called  a meeting  of  the  managers  to  appoint  a gatekeeper  to  receive  the 
toll,  as  follows:  Foot  passengers,  2 cents;  vehicles  of  four  wheels  and  six  horses, 
62^  cents;  vehicles  of  two  horses,  25  cents;  vehicles  of  one  horse,  20  cents;  horse 
and  rider,  6 cents;  horse  alone,  6 cents;  each  head  of  cattle,  3 cents;  each  head 
of  sheep,  2 cents. 

The  first  three  installments  of  stock  of  the  Allegheny  Bridge  Company  were 
called  for  by  the  treasurer,  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  to  be  paid  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 4,  1818,  or  suit  would  be  brought  for  the  amounts.  By  October  5,  1818,  the 
last  arch  of  the  Allegheny  bridge  had  been  laid.  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  builder, 
and  Mr.  Stacker  the  mason  contractor. 

“We  are  delighted  to  find  the  Allegheny  bridge  has  been  commenced. 
Although  a bridge  over  this  river  may  not  be  more  important  to  Pittsburg  than 
the  one  over  the  Monongahela,  when  viewed  merely  as  affording  a facility  of 
crossing  a wide  stream,  yet  in  another  point  of  view  it  will  be  truly  useful. 
Pittsburg,  owing  to  the  limited  space  left  for  a city  by  the  two  hills  and  the  two 
rivers,  has  been  laid  off  on  a most  contracted  plan.  The  inconveniences  of  some 
of  our  narrow  streets  have,  from  the  great  increase  of  our  population,  become 
very  seriously  felt  during  the  hot  months  of  summer.  The  handsome,  healthy 
plain  surrounded  by  many  fine  situations  for  seats  on  which  the  town  of  Alle- 
gheny is  situated  will  by  the  means  of  this  bridge  become  a part  of  Pittsburg, 
and  will,  of  course,  present  an  opportunity  for  our  city  population  to  spread 
themselves  more  without  detriment  to  their  business  or  inconvenience  to  their 
families.  This  bridge  will,  in  our  opinion,  have  also  an  important  effect  on  the 
country  northwest  of  the  Allegheny  River,  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  by 
bringing  its  inhabitants  much  nearer  in  fact  to  market.  This  river,  although 


(d)  Gazette,  November  24,  1818. 
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much  narrower  than  the  Monongahela,  is  much  more  difficult  to  cross,  owing  to 
its  extreme  rapidity.  In  the  winter  and  spring  seasons  it  is  frequently  impass- 
able for  days  together,  owing  to  ice  and  high  water.  These  inconveniences 
will  in  a short  time  be  remedied,  and  the  two  shores  connected  by  a splendid 
street”  (e). 

The  State  held  $40,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  Monongahela  bridge,  and  was 
required  to  assist  in  repairing  the  damage  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  span  in 
1831-2. 

In  March,  1836,  an  act  was  passed  to  incorporate  a company  to  build  a 
bridge  over  the  Allegheny  River  at  Mechanic’s  Street,  and  another  act  passed  the 
same  year  incorporated  a company  to  build  a bridge  over  the  Allegheny  at 
Hand  Street.  Each  company  was  authorized  to  issue  1,200  shares  of  $50  each. 
Work  on  both  bridges  was  at  once  commenced.  In  1837  a company  was  incor- 
porated to  build  a bridge  over  the  Monongahela  at  Birmingham,  and  to  construct 
a turnpike  therefrom  to  the  Coal  Hill  Turnpike.  It  was  specified  that  3,000 
shares  of  $25  each  should  be  issued. 

In  December,  1837,  the  Allegheny,  or  St.  Clair  Street,  bridge  was  lighted 
with  gas  for  the  first  time,  and  the  improvement  was  commented  upon  by  the 
newspapers.  J.  Tassey,  R.  Gray  and  S.  Lothrop  were  the  building  committee 
of  the  Hand  Street  bridge.  This  bridge  and  the  Mechanic’s  Street  bridge  in 
Northern  Liberties  were  erected  in  1837-8.  This  gave  the  cities  four  bridges 
over  the  Allegheny,  counting  the  canal  aqueduct  as  one:  St.  Clair  Street  or 
Allegheny,  Hand  Street,  Mechanic’s  Street;  also  one  over  the  Monongahela  at 
Smithfield  Street  and  another  projected  over  the  same  river  at  Soho  or  Bir- 
mingham. In  1838  an  act  was  passed  to  build  another  over  the  Allegheny 
River  at  Sharpsburg.  Not  having  been  done  by  1843,  the  act  was  extended  for 
another  five  years. 

The  new  bridge  from  Hand  Street  across  the  Allegheny  to  Cedar  Street 
was  finished  and  opened  May  29,  1840.  It  was  1,027  feet  and  3 inches  long  and 
42  feet  wide.  On  each  side  were  walks  six  feet  wide  for  foot  passengers,  and 
on  top  was  a walk  twelve  feet  wide,  with  hand-railing  and  lattice-work.  There 
were  two  abutments  and  four  piers.  It  cost  $70,000,  and  was  built  by  Sylvanus 
Lothrop  and  others,  who  also  built  the  aqueduct  here  and  at  Freeport. 

In  May,  1840,  the  act  authorizing  the  building  of  the  bridge  at  Soho  was 
extended  for  another  period  of  three  years,  no  commencement  having  yet  been 
made. 

In  1846  the  Councils  of  Allegheny  appointed  a joint  committee  to  confer 
with  the  officers  of  the  bridges  at  Hand  Street,  St.  Clair  Street  and  in  the  Fifth 
Ward  to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  such  bridges  would  be  sold  to  the  cities, 
with  the  view  of  their  being  made  free.  In  this  year  an  act  was  passed  constitut- 
ing the  District  Court  of  Allegheny  County  sole  arbiter  to  determine  whether 
the  Allegheny  bridge,  under  the  law  of  1810  and  its  supplements,  should  be 
made  free.  The  result  was  a lawsuit  of  long  continuance,  a thorough  over- 
hauling of  the  accounts  of  the  bridge  company,  and  the  employment  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  the  city  on  both  sides,  among  whom  were  Messrs.  Loomis  and 
Stanton.  The  bridge  was  not  made  free. 

The  great,  fire  of  1845  destroyed  the  Monongahela  bridge  at  Smithfield 
Street,  and  in  1845-6  a splendid  suspension  bridge  was  built  there  by  Mr.  Roeb- 
ling  to  take  its  place.  Early  in  1846  the  bridge  was  opened  to  the  passage  of  the 
public,  prematurely,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  river  was  then  impassable  to 
the  ferryboats  from  the  large  quantity  of  floating  ice,  neither  individuals  nor 
teams  could  cross.  The  bridge  was  accordingly  thrown  open.  In  November, 


(e)  Gazette,  1818. 
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1848,  the  St.  Clair  Street  bridge  was  repainted,  greatly  improved  and  “made  as 
good  as  new,”  and  in  January,  1849,  was  made  free  to  ladies. 

An  important  project  in  1846  was  to  span  the  rivers  at  their  junction  to  form 
the  Ohio  with  a tripartite  bridge,  "starting  from  the  Point  at  the  confluence 
of  the  two  rivers,  spanning  with  one  trunk  half  the  breadth  of  the  confluent 
streams  and  diverging  on  the  breast  of  the  bar  into  two  trunks,  spanning  also  the 
Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers  ” A company  was  formed  and  chartered  by 
the  Legislature,  and  stock  subscriptions  were  called  for,  one  gentleman  putting  his 
name  down  for  $50,000.  The  structure  was  designed  to  cost  $300,000,  though 
but  500  shares  of  $500  each  were  authorized.  Rivermen  and  their  friends  com- 
bated the  project  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  result  in  an  obstruction  to  the 
navigation  of  the  rivers.  A resolution  favoring  the  construction  of  this  bridge 
passed  the  Pittsburg  Select  Council  by  a majority  of  one  and  the  Common 
Council  by  a majority  of  two.  An  opposing  resolution  was  passed  by  the  minor- 
ity in  both  councils.  It  was  freely  predicted  that  the  necessary  subscription 
could  not  and  would  not  be  raised.  Whether  this  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  enterprise,  or  whether  the  numerous  railroads  then  projected  usurped  public 
attention  and  thus  smothered  interest  in  the  tripartite  bridge,  would  be  difficult 
to  state;  at  any  rate,  neither  the  necessary  stock  was  subscribed  nor  was  the 
bridge  built. 

In  1851  the  act  for  building  a bridge  over  the  Monongahela  at  Birming- 
ham was  revived,  but  in  1853  was  repealed,  and  a new  corporation,  known  as 
the  Birmingham  and  Pittsburg  Bridge  Company  was  authorized  to  construct  a 
bridge  at  Soho.  The  Sharpsburg  bridge  project,  which  had  languished  so  long,  was 
put  in  operation  in  1855,  and  on  September  27,  1856,  the  bridge  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  Its  construction  at  this  time  was  due  to  the  Lawrenceville 
and  Sharpsburg  Plank  Road  Company.  In  1859  the  old  Allegheny  bridge  was  de- 
molished and  a splendid  new  one  was  commenced  by  John  J.  Roebling.  In  1855 
the  Pittsburg  Bridge  Company  was  incorporated  and  authorized  to  build  a bridge 
over  the  Monongahela  at  the  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  among  the  incorporators 
being  E.  J.  Brooke,  James  Wood,  Christian  Zug,  Caleb  Foster  and  Clarence 
Shaler.  It  was  provided  that  the  bridge  should  be  built  ninety  feet  above  low 
water  mark,  and  that  the  span  under  which  steamboats  must  pass  should  not 
be  less  than  300  feet  in  length. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  probability  that  it 
would  rob  Pittsburg,  and  all  of  Pennsylvania,  in  fact,  of  a valuable  carrying  trade, 
to  say  nothing  of  depriving  the  State  of  a large  share  of  the  trade  of  the  great 
West,  were  the  primary  causes  of  the  action  of  the  State  to  enter  upon  an  exten- 
sive system  of  internal  improvements,  among  which  was  an  elaborate  plan  for 
canals.  The  Governor’s  message  to  the  Legislature  on  December  3,  1818, 
announced  in  detail  the  contemplated  scheme  for  public  improvement.  Among 
other  things,  he  said  the  plan  to  connect  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  tidewater  of  the  Delaware  had  often  been  suggested  and  by  many 
was  believed  practicable;  that  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Allegheny  could  be  thus 
connected  by  four  routes:  1.  By  the  Juniata  and  Conemaugh.  2.  By  the  Sinne- 
mahoning  and  Toby’s  Creek.  3.  By  the  north  branch  of  the  Sinnemahoning  and 
Potato  Creek.  4.  By  Pine  Creek.  Besides  these,  the  Great  Lakes  could  be 
reached  by  the  Allegheny  River  and  French  Creek,  or  by  Chetauque  Lake  and 
Conewango  Creek;  that  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  Canal  Company  (at  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio)  had  reserved  500  shares  of  its  stock  for  each  of  the  States,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  for  the  United  States  Government,  and 
ended  by  recommending  that  the  State  should  take  suitable  action  in  the  pre- 
mises. 

“Another  plan  is  on  foot  in  that  hotbed  of  projects,  Cincinnati,  which  we 
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honestly  confess  adds  another  item  to  the  amount  of  our  present  uneasiness, 
and  this  is  a canal  from  the  lakes  either  into  the  Ohio  or  the  great  Miami. 
We  are  aware  that  a hundred  tongues  will  immediately  exclaim,  ‘This  is  idle; 
the  people  of  Cincinnati  are  going  to  the  devil;  they  cannot  pay  their  Eastern 
debt,  and  their  present  rag  currency  will  end  in  utter  ruin’  ” (f). 

Pittsburg  brought  great  pressure  to  bear  to  secure  the  canal.  The  news- 
papers here  and  the  leading  citizens  fought  hard  for  this  coveted  line  of  inter- 
communication. It  was  pointed  out  a hundred  times  how  the  Erie  Canal  would 
rob  Pittsburg  of  the  trade  of  the  West,  and  the  consequences  to  Philadelphia 
were  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  conservative  citizens  of  that  city  in  scores 
of  pointed  appeals.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  Pittsburg  that  the  canal  was  not 
ready  for  operation  in  1819  instead  of  1829. 

“If  the  canal  be  opened  by  a fictitious  capital  a boat  will  float  upon  it  as  safely 
as  if  it  were  finished  by  the  treasury  notes  of  the  United  States,  although  bearing 
an  interest  of  5 per  cent.  Let  individual  bankruptcy  occur,  the  property  will 
only  change  masters,  and  these  great  establishments  will  be  as  important  and  as 
lucrative  when  bought  at  sheriff’s  sale  as  when  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
proprietors,  although  they  may  have  cost  millions  in  the  construction”  (g). 

The  great  success  of  the  Erie  Canal  when  once  put  in  operation  caused  the 
friends  of  the  measure  in  this  State  to  redouble  their  efforts.  In  1820,  though 
but  partly  finished,  the  Erie  Canal  tolls  amounted  to  $5,473.34.  So  prodigious 
became  its  business,  it  was  announced  in  1830  that  the  tolls  had  reached  $1,056,- 
921.12.  In  1841  they  almost  doubled  the  latter  figure.  It  was  completed  in  1825, 
and  its  unqualified  success  gave  a great  impetus  to  canal  building  throughout 
the  world.  It  paid  large  dividends,  and  the  value  of  its  stock  went  soaring.  Then 
it  was  that  this  State  was  bitterly  reproached  by  the  press  and  citizens  of  Pitts- 
burg for  its  apathy  and  shortsightedness — its  total  blindness  to  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  its  citizens.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  despair  which  took  possession 
of  all  classes  here  when  contemplating  the  neglect  of  the  State  government  to 
parallel  the  action  of  New  York  with  a canal  line  from  east  to  west  across  this 
State.  It  was  fervently  believed  by  the  majority  that  the  trade  of  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana  and  the  lake  country  was  permanently  lost  to  this  state — wrested 
from  her  by  the  more  enterprising  citizens  of  New  York.  So  great  became  the 
demand  for  all  sorts  of  canal  stock  in  New  York  city,  that  when  the  Morris 
Canal  and  Banking  Company  was  organized,  and  its  stock  placed  on  the  market, 
fully  $20,000,000  was  subscribed  where  but  $1,000,000  was  for  sale.  Men  stood 
waiting  in  line  for  days  and  desperate  fighting  ensued  to  secure  front  places. 

By  act  of  March  27,  1824,  three  commisioners  were  appointed  to  explore  the 
proposed  routes  for  a canal  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Allegheny;  but  the 
act  of  April  11,  1825,  repealed  this  law'  and  appointed  five  commissioners  to  con- 
sider making  a navigable  communication  between  various  points  in  the  State, 
among  which  was  one  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Allegheny  Rivers. 
Actual  operations  on  the  Pittsburg  canal  project  were  first  begun  under  act  of 
P'ebruary  25,  1826;  but  it  remained  for  1827  to  witness  the  passage  of  the  general 
canal  law  of  the  State. 

Previous  to  this  a canal  convention  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1823,  on  which  occasion  the  western  portion  of  the  State  was  repre- 
sented by  Plarmar  Denny  and  James  S.  Craft.  Another  convention  was  held  in 
1826,  at  which  time  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  engrossed  the  principal 
attention  of  the  assemblage. 

At  a public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  held  in  January,  1827,  a 
committee  of  three  delegates,  James  Riddle,  Henry  Baldwin  and  Walter  For- 


(f)  Gazette,  July  22,  1819.  (g)  Gazette,  January  22,  1819. 
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ward,  was  appointed  to  represent  the  interests  of  Pittsburg  at  Harrisburg  in 
regard  to  the  location  of  the  western  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.  It  is 
probable  that  Pittsburg  had  never  before  been  so  united  as  it  was  on  this 
subject.  A permanent  canal  committee  had  been  appointed  at  a public  meeting 
of  the  citizens  to  watch  and  stimulate  the  progress  of  events.  The  probable 
connection  of  Pittsburg  with  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  by  canal  and  with  all 
the  West  by  improved  river  navigation  opened  up  a delightful  prospect  for  the 
contemplation  of  all  Pittsburgers. 

The  canal  law  had  no  sooner  passed  the  Legislature  than  active  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  its  measures  into  effect.  Surveyors  were  sent  over  the  proposed 
routes,  committeees  of  the  Legislature  made  careful  examinations  and  exhaustive 
reports,  and  the  entire  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  besides  many  others, 
was  accurately  surveyed  and  described  by  the  engineers.  A disagreement  oc- 
curred among  the  latter.  William  Strickland  and  D.  B.  Douglass,  two  of  the 
engineers,  reported  that  on  the  western  division  of  the  canal  the  route  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Allegheny  River  was  much  more  practicable  than  the  one  on  the 
east  side,  owing  to  an  absence  of  bluffs  which  lined  the  latter.  Nathan  S. 
Roberts,  the  third  engineer,  reported  adversely  to  the  other  two  in  many  impor- 
tant particulars.  It  was  found  difficult,  also,  to  get  releases  of  land,  especially 
through  Pittsburg,  on  which  to  extend  the  canal.  Late  in  1826,  and  therefore 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  principal  law,  the  western  branch  of  the  canal  was 
almost  wholly  under  provisional  contract. 

The  State  by  enactment  permitted  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  extend 
a branch,  or  the  main  line,  northward  to  Pittsburg.  In  January,  1827,  Ohio 
incorporated  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal,  popularly  called  the  “Crosscut 
Canal,”  which  was  designed  to  extend  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  from  Pittsburg 
westward  into  Ohio  to  tap  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  and  secure  the  trade  of  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  through  Pennsylvania.  This  canal  was  incorporated  by  this 
State  April  14,  1827. 

Next  to  the  existence  of  the  canal  itself,  the  most  important  question  was  on 
what  route  through  the  city  of  Pittsburg  should  the  canal  be  run.  One  plan  was 
to  extend  it  down  Liberty  and  Penn  streets,  another  down  Smithfield,  and 
another  in  a tunnel  through  Grant’s  Hill,  the  objective  point  being  the  mouth  of 
Suke’s  Run.  The  tunnel  route  was  finally  selected,  and  the  contract  for  its 
construction  was  given  out. 

“Be  it  resolved  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils,  That  the  Board  of 
Canal  Commisioners  be  respectfully  but  earnestly  requested  to  adopt  the  latter 
route  (tunnel  line  ending  at  the  mouth  of  Suke’s  Run),  and  in  that  event  the 
faith  and  funds  of  the  city  be  pledged;  that  the  expense  of  making  the  canal,  tun- 
nel and  bridges  according  to  the  report  of  the  engineer,  including  damages  to 
private  property,  as  well  as  all  other  attendant  expenses,  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  estimated  by  the  engineer  as  the  costs  of  the  Liberty  and  Penn  street  route, 
with  the  addition  of  $10,000  of  damages  to  private  property,  allowed  by  the 
■board  in  their  resolution  of  February  last”  (h). 

Early  in  1827  the  question  of  the  western  termination  of  the  canal  was  seri- 
ously discussed  by  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  the  latter  insisting 
that  to  extend  it  through  the  former  to  Monongahela  was  an  unnecessary  and 
useless  expense.  But  Pittsburg  had  in  view  a closer  relation  with  the  canal  than 
across  the  Allegheny,  and  also  had  in  view  the  extension  here  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal,  and  designed  a union  of  the  two  at  the  mouth  of  Suke’s  Run  at 
some  future  time.  Time  proved  that  the  building  of  the  tunnel  was  a useless  pro- 
ceeding, wholly  unnecessary  and  followed  by  no  suitable  recompense. 


(h)  City  Ordinance  of  May,  1827. 
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On  May  25,  1827,  Acting  Commisioner  A.  Lacock  called  for  proposals  to 
be  delivered  at  the  house  of  George  Beale,  in  Pittsburg,  for  constructing  sections 
of  the  canal  of  about  a quarter  of  a mile  each  from  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek,  for 
the  aqueduct  of  1,100  feet,  and  for  the  tunnel. 

In  May,  1827,  the  canal  commissioners  adopted  a resolution  for  continuing 
the  canal  down  the  west  side  of  the  Allegheny  River  to  a point  opposite  Wash- 
ington Street,  there  to  cross  and  proceed  by  a tunnel  through  Grant’s  Hill  to 
the  Monongahela  at  the  mouth  of  Suke’s  Run,  the  work  to  commence  immedi- 
ately. 

By  the  last  of  June,  1827,  all  of  the  western  division  of  the  canal  was  under 
contract.  The  aqueduct  was  taken  by  LeBarron  for  $100,000;  and  the  tunnel  and 
so  on  to  Suke’s  Run  by  Meloy  & Co.,  for  $61,000,  but  changes  were  afterward 
made.  It  was  stipulated  that  both  aqueduct  and  tunnel  should  be  completed 
by  March  1,  1829.  Mr.  Roberts  had  estimated  the  cost  of  the  canal  through  the 
city  on  the  three  proposed  routes  as  follows: 


Tunnel  route  $85,767.49 

Smithfield  Street  65,033.28 

Liberty  and  Penn  streets 55,567.35 


Many  instances  of  the  cheapness  of  freight  rates  from  New  York  via  the 
Erie  Canal  to  this  place  were  circulated  just  previous  to  this  time,  doubtless  to 
spur  the  flagging  interests  of  the  citizens  into  action  in  the  interests  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal.  In  May,  1827,  it  was  declared  that  one  house  here  had  secured 
shipments  from  New  York  via  the  Erie  Canal  at  the  rate  of  $2.25  for  112 
pounds  (i) 

In  1827  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
was  solicited,  Alexander  Brackenridge  and  James  Correy  signing  the  call.  The 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  assist  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
with  a stock  subscription  of  $1,000,000  was  regarded  with  great  favor  by  the 
citizens  of  this  vicinity. 

In  1828  the  committee  of  the  House  on  internal  improvement  submitted  a 
bill  which  proposed  a vast  extension  of  the  canal  system  of  the  State.  It  was 
designed  to  extend  the  canal  from  Lewistown  to  Frankstown;  from  Northumber- 
land to  Bald  Eagle;  from  Northumberland  to  the  New  York  State  line;  from 
Blairsville  to  Johnstown;  the  present  line  to  Easton  and  from  Pittsburg  by  the 
Beaver  route  to  Erie  on  the  lake.  A railway  was  also  proposed  from  Philadel- 
phia via  Lancaster  to  Columbia,  and  later  to  be  extended  to  York.  “The  loca- 
tion of  a railway  across  the  Allegheny  on  the  Juniata  route  and  a contract  for  the 
necessary  materials  are  also  one  of  the  objects  of  the  bill”  (j). 

The  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  Washington  Lock  No.  1,  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  May  3,  1828,  was  attended  wdtli  great  ceremony.  It  was  the  western  ter- 
mination of  the  canal.  Masonic  Lodges  Nos.  45,  113,  165  and  173  conducted 
the  proceedings,  under  the  leadership  of  Magnus  M.  Murray,  P.  D.  G.  M.  The 
local  militia  companies  turned  out  and  a large  concourse  of  citizens  assembled 
under  a beautiful  sky.  Hon.  James  Ross  delivered  the  oration  of  the  day,  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  historic  men  who  had  brought  the  grand  enterprise  to  its 
(then)  present  state  of  completion. 

“The  Canal. — Yesterday  morning  the  water  had  reached  within  six  miles 
of  Alleghenytown”  (k). 

By  act  of  April  23,  1829,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  acting  commissioner 
of  the  western  division  of  the  canal  to  pay  to  James  McAvey  & Co.,  contractors 
for  building  the  tunnel  and  canal  through  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  the  full  amount 


(i)  Gazette,  May,  1827.  (j)  Mercury,  May,  1828.  (k)  Gazette,  May  22,  1829. 
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for  labor  already  done;  and  in  case  the  work  should  be  abandoned  by  the  con- 
tractors, to  turn  the  completion  of  the  same  over  to  the  authorities  of  Pittsburg 
“agreeably  to  the  principles  contained  in  the  guarantee  given  to  the  Board  of 
Canal  Commissioners  by  said  city.”  The  guaranty  of  the  city  was  that  the  canal 
through  the  city  should  not  cost  more  than  $65,567.35;  but  by  April,  1833,  it 
had  cost  $109,473.98.  The  State  demanded  the  difference,  which  was  refused, 
whereupon,  by  act  of  April  9,  1833,  suit  was  ordered  to  be  brought  within  three 
months  if  the  sum  was  not  paid  sooner. 

“The  Canal. — The  water  has  at  length  arrived  within  the  bounds  of  Alleghe- 
nytown”  (1). 

The  canal  packet,  General  Lacock,  under  Captain  Leonard,  made  its  first  trip, 
and  the  first  made  on  the  western  division  of  the  canal,  late  in  June,  1829,  the 
starting  point  being  opposite  Herr’s  Island  (m). 

“Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. — Major  Roberts,  the  engineer,  has  just  com- 
pleted the  location  of  the  western  section  of  this  great  improvement.  It  termi- 
nates at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  city,  at  a point  which  permits  its  connection 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  above  the  Monongahela  locks  and  on  a level  with 
the  tunnel  and  aqueduct”  (n). 

“The  packet-boat  General  Lacock  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Blairsville  packet 
passed  through  the  river  locks — the  former  descending  and  the  latter  ascending — 
on  the  9th.  Yesterday  the  navigation  of  the  canal  may  be  said  to  have  formally 
commenced,  though  some  parts  of  it  have  been  in  profitable  use  for  a considerable 
time  past.  A canal-boat  laden  with  130  barrels  of  salt  arrived  yesterday  from  the 
Kiskeminetas  works”  (o). 

Three  canal-boats. arrived  on  September  14th,  and  five  left  the  same  day;  one 
arrived  the  15th  and  two  the  16th;  four  departed  the  15th,  two  the  16th  and 
three  the  17th  (p). 

“The  31st  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1829. — This  day  forms  an  interesting  epoch 
in  the  history  of  internal  navigation  in  Pennsylvania.  On  that  day  the  canal- 
boat,  General  Marchand,  Captain  Trout  master,  arrived  at  Pittsburg  laden  with 
blooms  and  with  one  ton  and  ten  hundredweight  of  merchandise  for  Messrs.  M. 
& F.  Tiernan,  of  this  city;  B.  Thompson,  of  Wooster,  and  R.  W.  McCoy,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  This  is  the  first  arrival  of  merchandise  from  Philadelphia  by 
the  western  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal”  (q). 

In  March,  1829,  the  contractor  to  build  the  canal  tunnel  under  Grant’s  Hill 
having  failed  to  complete  the  work,  proposals  were  called  for  from  contractors 
to  finish  that  task.  No  sooner  was  the  canal  ready  for  operation  than  transpor- 
tation companies  put  on  their  boats  and  began  to  ply  between  Pittsburg  and 
Blairsville.  In  1830  David  Leech  owned  and  conducted  a line  of  canal-boats 
between  Pittsburg  and  Blairsville,  charging  20  cents  per  hundredweight  for 
freight  and  2 cents  a mile  for  passengers. 

In  February,  1830,  an  important  canal  meeting  was  held  here,  from  500  to 
700  men  taking  part  in  the  proceedings.  It  was  admitted  that  New  York  cap- 
ital had  built  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  and  it  was  then  argued  that  if  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Erie  Canal  should  be  built  and  the  two  then  connected  by  the  Mahoning 
Canal,  Pennsylvania  would  get  a large  part  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  trade. 
Strong  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  Beaver  and  Shenango  Canal  were  adopted. 
Among  the  speakers  were  William  Wilkins,  Charles  Shaler,  W.  W.  Fetterman, 
J.  B.  Butler,  Benjamin  Bakewell  and  Joseph  Patterson  (r). 


(1)  Gazette,  June  23,  1829.  (m)  Mercury,  September,  1829. 

(n)  Gazette,  July  24,  1829.  (o)  Gazette,  August  11,  1829. 

(p)  Manufacturer,  September,  1829.  (q)  Gazette,  November  3,  1829. 

(r)  Gazette,  February,  1830. 
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“The  great  benefits  of  our  canal  are  now  beginning  to  be  realized.  With  the 
exception  of  a comparatively  small  portion  of  land  carriage,  goods  have  been 
brought  from  Philadelphia  to  this  city  by  water;  7,927  pounds  of  merchandise, 
consigned  to  Birmingham  and  Carlisle,  arrived  in  this  city  from  Philadelphia  on 
Saturday  last,  having  been  but  fifteen  days  on  their  passage.  The  freight  was  but 
$2.25  per  hundred,  being  $1.25  lower  than  formerly”  (s). 

Opinions  differed  whether  it  was  wiser  to  build  a canal  or  a railroad  from 
Pittsburg  to  Erie,  from  Pittsburg  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  or 
from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg;  but  all  favored  improvement  for  slackwater  navi- 
gation on  the  Monongahela,  if  not  on  the  Allegheny.  The  facility  with  which 
wheat  and  other  Ohio  products  were  shipped  over  the  Ohio  Canal  to  Lake  Erie, 
thence  to  Buffalo  and  thence  via  the  Erie  Canal  to  market,  did  at  this  juncture 
of  affairs  cut  off  the  Ohio  trade  from  Pennsylvania.  In  1830  wheat  sold  for 
more  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  than  at  the  salt  works  fifty  or  sixty  miles  east  of  Pitts- 
burg. As  a fact,  the  connection  of  the  Erie  Canal  with  the  lake  system  proved 
far  more  valuable  than  the  connection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  with  the  Ohio 
River. 

The  construction  of  the  Crosscut  Canal  was  the  most  popular  subject  of  the 
early  ’30s  to  Pittsburgers.  Careful  surveys  were  made  and  two  routes  were  pro- 
posed: 1.  By  the  Big  Beaver  and  Mahoning  rivers  to  the  portage  summit  at 
Akron,  150  miles;  and,  2,  by  the  Little  Beaver  and  Sandy  rivers  to  the  Ohio  and 
Erie  Canal  at  Bolivar,  Ohio,  120  miles.  The  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  was  fin- 
ished to  Chillicothe  in  September,  1831;  it  did  an  enormous  business  from  the 
start. 

At  first  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  seemed  to  languish,  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
hard  times  of  1830-2.  During  the  entire  season  of  1832  the  tolls  collected  at  Alle- 
gheny by  William  B.  Foster,  collector,  amounted  to  only  about  $884.32.  The 
next  year,  however,  business  greatly  improved;  during  the  month  of  October, 
1833,  they  amounted  to  $802.74.  The  freight  rates  from  Blairsville  to  Pittsburg 
were  $2.75  per  ton,  and  salt  per  barrel  from  the  Kiskeminetas  25  to  31 
cents. 

“Boats  have  passed  the  subterranean  passage  through  Grant’s  Hill  and 
safely  debouched  into  the  Monongahela  River.  The  canal  is  also  generally  nav- 
igable and  an  inland  trade  is  brisk.  Some  skeptical  gentlemen  have  affected  not 
to  understand  this  underground  project,  but  they  may  now  not  only  see  through 
it,  but  go  through  it  in  a canal-boat”  (t). 

In  1833  the  canal  convention  took  important  action  by  appointing  commit- 
tees to  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  western  canal  project.  The  committee 
of  the  canal  convention,  having  made  their  investigations  by  personal  visits  to 
all  points  along  the  proposed  routes,  reported  in  November,  1833,  that  a railroad 
built  from  Pittsburg  westward  would  have  to  depend  wholly  upon  private  sub- 
scriptions, and  was,  therefore,  a hopeless  project;  that  a canal  built  merely  to 
connect  the  Ohio  Canal  with  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  presented  the  serious  objec- 
tion of  two  reshipments,  one  at  each  end;  that  putting  the  proposed  railway  out 
of  consideration  as  impracticable,  the  committee  had  come  to  the  unanimous 
decision  that  a canal  built  via  the  Ravenna  summit  should  be  recommended  by 
them;  that  it  should  terminate  at  Akron;  that  an  unbroken  chain  of  canals 
would  be  preferable  to  a broken  chain  of  canals  and  railways;  that  the  canal 
proposed  to  pass  via  Sandy  and  Little  Beaver  creeks  could  not  be  adequately 
supplied  with  water.  On  this  committee  this  city  and  county  were  represented 
by  Richard  Biddle,  George  Miltenberger,  George  Cochran,  William  Robinson, 
Jr.,  Charles  Avery,  Alba  Fisk  and  William  Leckey. 


(s)  Mercury,  May,  1831.  (t)  Statesman,  August,  1832. 
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The  amount  of  tonnage  and  tolls  taken  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  at  Pitts- 
burg for  articles  going  East  from  November  1,  1832,  to  November  1,  1833: 


Passengers, 

Months.  Tonnage.  Miles  Traveled.  Value. 

November  (1832) 470,320  6,152  $330.72 

December  401,020  18,246  228.05 

January  (1833)  215,593  645  60.10 

February  closed  

March  388,966  605  203.94 

April  1,187,670  990  548.30 

May  7i2,578  8,326  581.10 

June 1,512,809  136  576^5 

July  943,000  1,102  498.28 

August  820,440  1,593  -486.87 

September 814,669  1 ,257  597-°2 

October 939,578  1,228  802.74 


Totals  8,406,643  40,280  $4,914.07 


In  1833  the  Legislature  appointed  commissioners  to  survey  the  damage  done 
to  private  property  by  building  the  canal  through  Grant’s  Hill  and  report  the 
probable  expense  of  filling  up  the  deep  cut  thereon. 

Previous  to  the  winter  of  1833-4  during  only  one  month  of  the  year  was 
the  canal  closed;  the  Erie  Canal  was  closed  from  four  to  five  months.  This 
difference  was  widely  advertised  by  Pittsburg  in  order  to  benefit  local  trade. 

A Pittsburg  manufacturer  in  September,  1833,  after  investigation,  announced 
that  if  this  city  was  connected  by  canal  with  either  Erie  or  Cleveland  the  follow- 
ing articles  could  be  furnished  to  the  lake  country  from  here  cheaper  than  from 
New  York  over  the  Erie  Canal:  Iron,  common  steel,  shovels,  picks,  hoes,  mill 
screws,  flint  and  common  glassware,  anchors,  nails,  chains,  spades,  mattocks, 
axes,  window-glass,  bottles,  steam  engines,  chain  cables,  vises  and  screws  (u). 

A large  meeting  was  held  here  in  August,  1833,  in  the  interests  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal,  on  which  occasion  a memorial  to  Congress  to  assist  the 
western  division  of  this  canal  was  first  prepared.  At  this  date  the  canal  was 
finished  as  far  west  as  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  Pennsylvania  Canal  was  not  yet  finished  throughout  its  entire  length; 
it  was  necessary  to  unload  goods  and  carry  them  over  the  portage  and  then  reship 
them.  Portable  canal-boats  were  finally  used  and  iron  canal-boats  were  talked 
of  in  1833. 

In  1830  the  interruption  by  ice  to  navigation  on  the  rivers  was  about  thirty 
days;  in  1831,  sixty-two  days,  1832  twelve  days,  1833  five  days,  1834  three  days. 
Interruptions  by  low  water  in  1830  were  130  days,  1831  forty-four  days,  in  1832 
109  days,  in  1833  sixty-four  days,  in  1834  seventy-six  days. 

The  great  increase  in  business  on  the  canal  of  1834  over  1833  is  seen  from 
the  following  table  of  tolls  collected  (v): 


Months.  1833.  1834. 

March $203.94  $907.05 

APrjl  548.30  1,32477 

May  581.10  1,855.92 

June  576.95  2,539.47 

July  498.28  2,720.60 


Totals  $2,408.57  $9,347.81 


(u)  Gazette,  October  1,  1833.  (v)  Gazette,  August  8,  1834. 
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The  Rochester  and  Olean  Canal  was  strongly  talked  of  in  1834.  In  July, 
1834,  $10,000  worth  of  stock  was  conditionally  subscribed  here  for  the  Sandy  and 
Beaver  Canal.  The  directors  of  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal,  in  July,  1834,  were 
Benjamin  Hanna,  Henry  Loftier,  Elderkin  Potter,  James  Robertson,  John 
Brown,  James  Hamilton  and  Benjamin  Bakewell.  This  canal  was  rapidly  com- 
pleted. Late  in  the  year  the  steamer  Beaver  formed  a union  with  the  canal 
packet-boat  Alpha  to  carry  freight  and  passengers  from  Pittsburg  to  Newcastle, 
whence  stages  branched  in  all  directions.  The  distance  of  fifty-six  miles  was 
covered  in  twelve  hours;  fare,  $1,624;  freight,  20  cents  per  hundred. 

On  March  24,  1834,  the  first  canal-boat  to  cross  the  mountains  and  reach 
Pittsburg  arrived  with  goods  from  Philadelphia,  thirteen  days  out.  Goods  usu- 
ally arrived  from  Philadelphia  under  the  previous  conveyance  in  twelve  days. 
The  business  over  the  canal  so  vastly  increased  in  the  spring  of  1834,  that  the 
cars  at  the  portage  were  inadequate  to  hold  or  convey  the  goods. 

In  1834  the  most  important  consideration  before  the  citizens  here  was 
to  build  the  canal  from  Pittsburg  to  Beaver  and  thus  form  a continuous  system. 
The  distance  was  a little  more  than  twenty-five  miles.  The  stock  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  Canal  was  really  subscribed 
before  the  doors  for  securing  subscription  under  the  act  had  been  thrown  open. 
This  priority  of  subscription  was  made  to  prevent  New  York  from  buying  up 
a majority  of  the  stock  and  then  stopping  work  on  the  Pennsylvania  canals, 
in  order  that  the  Erie  Canal  might  reap  the  benefit.  The  joining  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Sandy  and  Beaver  canals  was  steadfastly  pressed  forward.  At 
this  time  Philadelphia,  for  almost  the  first  time  in  its  history,  had  a violent 
attack  of  enthusiasm.  That  city  actually  seriously  considered  at  this  time  the 
practicability  and  utility  of  a railroad  from  that  point  to  Pittsburg,  and  discussed 
the  question  of  building  a branch  from  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  to  Erie.  Balti- 
more, also,  grew  enthusiastic  over  a canal,  or  railroad,  or  both,  to  Pittsburg. 
The  latter  city  greatly  enjoyed  this  commotion. 

“A  new  era  is  about  opening  on  Pittsburg.  Her  high  destiny  is  now  more 
distinctly  visible  than  before  and  cannot  be  defeated”  (w). 

When  the  stock  of  the  Crosscut  Canal,  after  ten  years  of  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  Pittsburg,  was  put  on  the  market  in  Philadelphia  in  April,  1835, 
the  rush  of  all  classes  to  subscribe  was  something  tremendous.  All  stock  was 
sold  at  an  advance  of  about  $4  per  share.  It  was  proposed  at  this  time  to 
extend  the  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg  Railroad  to  Pittsburg  and  was  believed 
that  the  stock  could  all  be  sold  immediately  (x).  No  doubt  this  could  have  been 
done,  had  such  a project  been  in  readiness,  and  would  have  given  Pittsburg 
its  big  railway  ten  years  earlier. 

In  June,  1835,  there  were  two  daily  canal  packet  lines  and  four  daily  lines 
of  stages  for  the  East  in  operation  here.  There  were  also  four  daily  lines 
of  stages  and  one  daily  steamboat  packet  line  in  operation  for  the  North  and 
West.  The  four  big  hotels  and  the  innumerable  small  ones  were  crowded  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  There  was  sent  East  over  the  canal  from  April  1 to 
October  1,  1836  (y) : 


Bacon 3,619,068  pounds. 

Lard 210,455 

Feathers 49-875  “ 

Deer  skins 85,472  “ 

Tobacco 4,144,255  “ 

Wool 816,177 

Flour 39.578  barrels. 


(w)  Gazette,  May  4.  1835.  (x)  Gazette,  May  1,  1835. 

(y)  Manufacturer,  November  23,  1836. 
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From  November  1,  1836,  to  November  1,  1837,  there  were  shipped  East  over 
the  canal  50,068,010  pounds,  and  tolls  to  the  amount  of  $48,807.97  were  col- 


lected. 

Going  East  on  canals.  1:835.  1837. 

At  Buffalo,  tons 32,426  44,157 

At  Pittsburg,  tons 16,950  20,687 


Excess  at  Buffalo 1 5,476  23,470 


The  canal  season  of  1837  extended  from  March  25th  to  December  16th;  boats 
cleared,  2,416;  pounds  handled,  55,633,766;  tolls  collected,  $52,043.39.  Thomas 
Fairman  was  collector  at  this  time. 

By  October,  1837,  there  had  been  spent  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
Canal  (Crosscut)  about  $250,000.  The  eastern  division  was  about  half  com- 
pleted. It  was  a little  over  forty-four  miles  long,  while  the  whole  line  was 
about  ninety  miles  long.  The  panic  of  1837  hampered  and  delayed  the  com- 
pletion of  this  canal.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 'commission  merchants  refused 
to  receive  goods  and  pay  freight  on  the  same  soon  after  the  panic  struck  the 
city,  the  canal  transportation  companies  resolved  in  a body  to  suspend  freighting 
because  they  received  no  money  with  which  to  pay  tolls  (z). 

In  1838  a new  express  line  of  boats  over  the  canal  was  established  with 
many  improved  facilities  and  equipments  to  complete  the  journey  between 
Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  in  three  and  one-half  days.  Little  & Linford  were 
the  proprietors.  Portable  canal-boats,  brought  into  service  in  1839,  began  to 
improve  vastly  the  transportation  eastward.  In  March,  1839,  O’Connor  & Co. 
of  Baltimore  put  in  operation  their  portable  car  body  line  of  transportation  be- 
tween that  city  and  Pittsburg  via  Susquehanna  Railroad  and  the  Pennsylvania 
canals,  the  time  of  transportation  being  twelve  days.  I11  April  the  trip  was  made 
in  less  than  nine  days  (a). 

The  iron  canal-boat  Kentucky  arrived  here  March  30,  1839,  having  come 
through  from  Philadelphia,  deducting  delays,  in  five  days  and  six  hours.  She 
brought  eighteen  and  one-half  tons  of  goods  for  the  merchants.  She  was  a 
portable  boat,  built  in  three  sections,  which  were  detached  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  and  passed  over  on  cars  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
On  the  other  side  they  were  again  attached  and  set  afloat,  and  thus  no  tranship- 
ping of  goods  was  required. 

The  following  were  the  principal  canal  transportation  lines  here  in  1840: 
D.  Leech  & Co.  of  the  Western  Line,  H.  & P.  Graff  of  the  Union  Line,  Taaffe 
& O’Connor  of  the  Portable  Car  Body  Line,  John  McFadden  & Co.  of  the 
Portable  Iron  Boat  Line,  William  Bingham  of  Bingham’s  Line,  J.  C.  Reynolds 
of  the  Despatch  Line,  McDowell  & Co.  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Line. 

In  the  spring  of  1838  the  Pittsburg  and  Beaver  Canal  was  surveyed  and 
its  cost  estimated.  It  was  put  under  contract  soon  afterward,  was  rapidly 
pushed  forward,  and  in  April,  1840,  was  open  for  business.  The  total  cost  of 
the  western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  up  to  this  time  was  $2,964,88 2.67. 
Up  to  1841  the  revenue  was  $887,013.65  and  the  expenditures  $889,834.46,  so 
that  it  did  not  pay  expenses  to  sav  nothing  of  interest  on  the  cost.  On  the 
contrary,  the  profits  of  the  Erie  Canal  kindled  astonishment  here  as  elsewhere. 
Why  this  difference  should  exist  was  not  known,  because  the  trade  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal  was  certainly  large.  By  T843  the  western  division  of  the 
canal  had  cost  a total  of  $3,949,617  for  its  107J  miles. 

In  1843  the  canal  aqueduct  became  impassable,  whereupon  the  Legislature 
was  asked  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  This  it  failed  to  do,  though  the  city 


(z)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  May  20,  1837.  (a)  Baltimore  American,  April,  1839. 
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“Pittsburg  and  Cumberland. — The  whistle  of  locomotives  among  the 
mountains  within  ioo  miles  of  Pittsburg  makes  the  wealthy  burghers  prick  up 
their  ears,  and  already  the  subject  of  a railroad  from  Pittsburg  to  Cumberland 
is  exciting  no  little  interest.  Build  the  road,  Mr.  Pittsburgers,  and  then  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done  between  Cleveland  and  the  Iron  City”  (1). 

“We  are  going  to  build  it,  Mr.  Herald,  and  that  quick,  too,  and  we  trust 
if  our  life  is  spared  but  a very  few  years,  to  take  a locomotive  trip  to  Cleveland 
on  our  way  to  Niagara  Falls,  Green  Bay,  or  to  some  other  summer  resort  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  We  will  give  you  a call,  then,  Mr.  Herald”  (m). 

On  Tune  9,  1846,  books  were  opened  here  for  subscriptions  to  the  stock 
of  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Railroad.  In  two  days  6,325  shares  were 
sold  (n).  This  seems  to  have  been  an  extremely  popular  enterprise  at  that 
time.  It  is  claimed  that  Pittsburg,  angered  at  the  apathy  of  Philadelphia  in 
withholding  its  consent  to  the  construction  of  the  Central  Railroad  year  after 
year,  turned  eagerly  to  any  railroad  that  would  give  it  an  outlet  through  Balti- 
more or  otherwise  than  through  Philadelphia  to  the  Atlantic.  This  claim  will 
account  for  the  following  notice: 

“Central  Railroad/ — The  books  were  opened  yesterday  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.  We  understood  that  not  a dollar  of  stock  had  been  subscribed  when 
the  books  were  closed”  (o). 

The  act  to  permit  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  cross  into  this  State 
and  extend  its  line  to  Pittsburg  was  passed  in  1843  and  reaffirmed  early  in  1846. 
About  this  time,  also,  Philadelphia,  at  last  perceiving  that  Pittsburg  was  de- 
termined to  have  an  outlet  by  rail  with  the  Atlantic  Coast,  began  to  stir  herself 
and  affect  to  take  great  interest  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  city. 
However,  the  citizens  continued  to  work  hard  for  the  Pittsburg  and  Connells- 
ville Railroad,  believing  that  in  the  end  such  action  would  result  in  an  outlet 
over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Baltimore  and  the  Atlantic.  In  fact,  the 
Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Railroad,  while  ostensibly  an  independent  project, 
was  regarded  as  a continuation  to  Pittsburg  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  was,  therefore,  warmly  favored  by  the  citizens  of 
this  vicinity. 

An  early  railway  project  was  the  construction  of  the  Hempfield  Railroad,  as 
it  was  called,  which  was  designed  to  cross  the  State  from  east  to  west  and  thus 
parallel  the  Central  Railroad  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  south  of  the  latter.  Its 
design  was  to  avoid  Pittsburg  and  strike  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling,  and 
occasionally,  when  it  seemed  likely  to  succeed,  the  inhabitants  here  were  fright- 
ened into  spasms. 

“We  are  sure  they  are  in  earnest  now,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  so,  for  the 
interests  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  are  so  blended  that  Philadelphia  cannot 
suffer  a decline  without  injury  to  Pittsburg,  and  she  must  suffer  unless  soon 
connected  with  the  Ohio  River  by  railroad”  (p). 

At  the  legislative  session  of  1845-6  the  representatives  from  this  vicinity, 
smarting  like  their  constituents  over  what  they  considered  the  neglect  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  give  them  speedy  railway  connection  with  Eastern  markets, 
started  again  the  old  project  of  connecting  Pittsburg  with  Philadelphia  by  a 
continuous  railroad,  and  were  successful  in  securing  a charter,  conditional  upon 
going  into  operation  within  a certain  time,  providing  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  failed  to  continue  its  line  to  Pittsburg.  It  was  estimated  that 
$10,000,000  would  be  required  to  construct  the  line,  though  the  law  provided 
for  the  sale  of  only  150,000  shares  of  $50  each.  This  action  was  thought  by 

(1)  Cleveland  Herald,  March,  1843.  (m)  Pittsburg  American,  April,  1843. 

(n)  Commercial  Journal,  June  10,  1846.  (o)  Commercial  Journal,  July  9,  1846. 

(p)  Commercial  Journal,  January  1,  1846. 
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many  here  at  the  time  to  have  been  taken  by  Philadelphians  to  defeat  the  desired 
connection  of  Pittsburg  with  the  Baltimore  market.  Much  complaint  resulted 
and  the  charter  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Railroad,  which  had  lain 
dormant  and  dusty  for  two  or  three  years,  was  brought  out,  heralded  and  made 
to  apply  to  the  proposed  connection  with  Baltimore.  Many  enthusiastic  meet- 
ings were  held  in  which  it  was  manifest  that  Pittsburg  did  not  intend  to  relinquish 
its  Eastern  commercial  privileges  wholly  to  Philadelphia  (q).  In  January  of 
this  year  the  citizens  memorialized  the  Legislature  to  reenact  the  law  of  1828 
concerning  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  to  repeal  such  portions  of 
the  law  of  1839  as  conflicted  therewith. 

This  state  of  affairs  resulted  in  a clash  of  interests  at  Pittsburg,  because 
in  1846  the  Legislature  duly  incorporated  the  Central  Railroad,  preparatory  to 
its  completion  to  this  city.  Philadelphia  soon  openly  opposed  the  extension 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Pittsburg  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
carry  the  Western  trade  to  Baltimore.  The  charter  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Con- 
nellsville Railroad  had  been  obtained  only  by  hard  work  and  its  friends  deter- 
mined it  should  not  be  relinquished  so  easily.  Strong  efforts  were  made  by 
the  friends  of  the  Central  Railroad  to  divert  the  interest  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Railroad  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  (or 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg)  Railroad.  This  led  to  violent  public  opposition  here. 
William  Robinson,  Jr.,  favored  the  Western  Railroad;  William  Larimer,  Jr., 
clung  to  the  old  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Road.  Both  gentlemen  were  pow- 
erful in  railway  circles  at  that  time.  On  December  6,  1847,  the  two  factions 
of  which  these  men  were  the  leaders  held  public  meetings  and  vehemently  debated 
the  question.  A split  occurred  in  the  ranks  of  the  adherents  of  the  Pittsburg 
and  Connellsville  wing.  Their  meeting  resolved  by  a vote  of  3,947  yeas  to  73 
nays  to  accept  the  report  of  a special  committee  to  transfer  the  stock  of  the  old 
Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Railroad  to  the  new  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
The  majority,  having  carried  its  point  by  such  a handsome  vote,  elected  its  direc- 
tors, as  follows:  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  William  Ebbs,  N.  B.  Craig,  Thomas  Bake- 
well,  J.  Bissell,  J.  K.  Morehead,  James  Wood,  Harmar  Denny,  W.  M.  Lyon, 
Joseph  Pennock,  Jesse  Carothers  and  Frederick  Lorenz.  The  majority  claimed 
to  be  acting  for  the  old  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Road;  but  this  was  vigor- 
ously disputed  by  the  minority,  which  claimed  to  be  the  true  representatives 
of  the  old  company.  The  minority  met  and  elected  the  following  directors: 
Thomas  Bakewell,  E.  D.  Gazzam,  Walter  Bryant,  W.  J.  Totten,  John  C.  Plum- 
mer, G.  G.  Ashman,  John  Gebhart,  William  Larimer,  Jr.,  George  Hogg, 
John  Fuller,  Joseph  Markle  and  Alexander  M.  Hill.  The  contentions  resulted 
in  the  temporary  relinquishment  of  the  desire  to  unite  the  old  road  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  in  accepting  a union  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
Road  under  the  supplemental  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1847,  whereby  the 
corporate  name  was  changed  and  the  funds  were  directed  to  be  transferred. 
The  friends  of  the  old  road,  however,  still  continued  to  fight  for  its  construc- 
tion and  soon  were  stronger  than  ever,  and  many  of  them  lived  to  see  the  cars 
running  to  Pittsburg  over  this  line.  On  February  9,  1848,  the  directors  of 
the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Railroad  met  here  and  passed  resolutions  con- 
firming all  contracts  for  the  construction  of  parts  of  the  road  and  repealing 
its  former  action  of  transferring  the  charter  to  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  It  was  decided  at  this  time  to  continue  the  line  into  Maryland  as 
soon  as  permission  to  do  so  could  be  obtained  from  that  State.  The  design 
was  to  connect  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  with  slackwater  navigation  on 
the  Monongahela  at  Connellsville  and  thus  furnish  Pittsburg  with  an  outlet 


(q)  Niles  National  Register,  June  6,  1846. 
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to  Baltimore.  The  county  of  Allegheny  was  authorized  to  subscribe  to  the 
stock  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Railroad,  which  it  did  to  the  amount 
of  15,000  shares,  in  1853,  and  this  act  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  officials 
of  that  road  (r). 

Colonel  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  of  Allegheny  was  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  the  great  meeting  held  in  Canton,  June  15, 
1848,  and  immediately  after  that  date  books  for  the  subscription  of  stock  were 
opened  in  this  city  by  Lorenz,  Denny  & Robinson.  In  October,  1849,  the 
surveyors  and  engineers  established  the  route  of  this  road. 

On  March  27,  1848,  the  act  incorporating  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was 
passed.  The  question  of  taking  $1,000,000  of  stock  in  this  road  was  submitted 
to  Allegheny  County  and  was  carried  by  a vote  of  14,471  to  8,266.  On  the 
heels  of  this  decisive  action  an  immense  convention  was  held  in  the  court-house 
in  June,  1848,  on  which  occasion  Judge  Grier  presided.  The  object  of  the 
convention  was  to  ratify  the  popular  vote  and  pass  resolutions  addressed  to 
the  County  Commissioners,  recommending  the  issuance  of  20,000  thirty-year 
bonds  of  $50  per  share.  Judge  Wilkins  was  called  out  and  addressed  the  con- 
vention at  length,  and  among  other  things  said: 

“In  all  human  probability  I shall  not  survive  to  see  the  full  effect  of  this 
improvement.  I have  no  manner  of  interest  in  it  further  than  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  my  fellow-citizens  and  those  who  shall  come  after  me.  I may  have 
been  wrong  in  many  things  during  my  long  life.  I have  been  a politician  and 
a lawyer,  but  my  life  has  always  been  an  active  one.  Sometimes  I have  been 
prostrated  beneath  the  displeasure  of  my  fellow-citizens  and  crushed  under 
a weight  of  unpopularity;  on  other  occasions  I have  been  erect;  yet  in  all,  as 

God  is  my  judge,  I have  never  meant  to  deceive  them What  do  I gain, 

what  can  I gain,  my  fellow-citizens,  by  urging  this  upon  you?  I see  around 
me  few  who  are  as  old  as  myself.  I see  many  of  the  sons  of  my  old  clients 
and  friends.  As  for  myself,  this  is  perhaps  the  last  time  I shall  address  you, 
and  I hope  that  I may  not  have  spoken  in  vain”  (s). 

This  strong  speech  produced  a powerful  impression  upon  the  audience. 
The  old  man  was  so  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  stand  erect.  He  trembled 
with  weakness  and  emotion  and  almost  broke  down  more  than  once,  but 
made  by  far  the  most  effective  address  of  the  convention,  owing  to  the  intensely 
dramatic  surroundings  and  the  overpowering  general  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  road.  Strong  affection  for  the  old  lawyer  was  manifested. 

The  convention  by  a vote  of  fifty  yeas  to  thirty-nine  nays  recommended 
the  County  Commissioners  to  subscribe  the  $1,000,000  stock,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did  June  4,  1848,  the  same  being  accepted  by  the  railway  company  June  25th. 
The  bonds  were  issued  and  the  building  of  the  road  was  commenced. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  Railroad  was  incorporated  in  1849.  The  Little 
Saw  Mill  Run  Railroad  was  established  in  1850-1  and  was  designed  to  open  up 
the  vast  coal  beds  on  that  stream.  Early  in  1852  the  total  cost  of  the  three 
miles  which  constituted  the  road,  including  one  locomotive  and  the  necessary 
cars,  was  $41,900.  In  April,  1850,  the  Pittsburg  and  Erie  Railroad  was  incor- 
porated. 

In  September,  1851,  the  Chartiers  Coal  Railroad  was  put  in  operation 
and  an  excursion  went  from  Pittsburg  to  McKee’s  Rocks,  where  they  took 
passage.  In  1851  the  Pittsburg  and  Steubenville  Railroad  was  brought  forward 
for  consideration  before  a big  meeting.  George  Darsie,  Lecky  Harper,  Edwin 

(r)  Post,  1854. 

(s)  Extract  from  speech  of  Judge  Wilkins.  See  Commercial  Journal,  May  and  June, 

1848. 
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M.  Stanton  and  Harmar  Denny  spoke  in  favor  of  the  enterprise.  Resolutions 
were  passed  to  the  same  effect. 

In  April,  1852,  the  County  of  Allegheny  was  authorized  to  subscribe  to  the 
stock  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railway,  formerly  the  Pittsburg,  Ivittanning  and 
Warren  Railroad.  The  county  commissioners  were  petitioned  by  3,988  citizens 
to  subscribe  20,000  shares  to  aid  this  road.  They  finally  subscribed  for  10,000 
shares.  The  following  year  they  subscribed  for  10,000  shares  in  the  Pittsburg 
and  Steubenville  Railway  upon  petition  of  1,064  citizens;  also  3,000  shares  to  the 
Chartiers  Valley  Railroad,  and  3,000  shares  in  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
Railroad.  By  1857  the  debt  of  the  county  amounted  to  $8,000,000,  of  which 
$5,500,000  was  incurred  in  aid  to  railroads. 

On  July  1,  1850,  the  ground  was  first  broken  for  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which  had  been  incorporated  by  act  of  April  n,  1848.  Handcars 
ran  west  from  Allegheny  as  far  as  Rochester  on  June  28,  1851.  For  this  road 
seven  first-class  locomotives  were  contracted  for— four  in  Philadelphia  and 
three  in  Boston.  In  January,  1851,  the  mail  from  Philadelphia  arrived  here  in 
thirty-one  hours  over  the  Central  Railroad  and  the  Good  Intent  Transportation 
Line.  In  January,  1851,  William  O’H.  Robinson  sold  to  the  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  twenty  acres  in  Allegheny  for  $35,000.  In  February,  1851, 
the  Central  Railroad  was  completed  to  within  a few  miles  of  Pittsburg.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  were  also  nearing  this  city  with  its  line.  The 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  being  pushed  forward  with  wonderful 
speed.  The  Erie  Railroad  in  New  York  was  nearly  finished  and  Pennsylvania 
knew  by  sorry  experience  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  her  interests  to  permit 
that  road  to  gain  the  Western  trade.  People  here  so  regarded  the  outlook. 
Therefore,  all  railroads  were  assisted  and  pushed  forward  with  vehement  speed. 
Public  meetings  were  held,  petitions  circulated,  stock  subscribed — all  done 
under  feverish  enthusiasm,  to  be  mourned  for  later,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely, 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

On  March  17,  1851,  the  first  boat  left  here  to  connect  with  R.  G.  Parks’ 
Express  Packet  and  Railroad  Line  and  unite  with  the  canal  at  Beaver  and  then 
communicate  with  the  Cleveland  Railroad.  It  was  possible  on  this  date  to  leave 
here  at  9 a.  m.,  and  by  2 p.  m.  the  next  day  reach  Cleveland  at  a total  cost  of 
$3-5°  (t). 

The  laying  of  rails  in  Allegheny  was  begun  May  12,  1851;  by  May  23d  they 
were  down  as  far  as  Manchester.  Locomotives  began  to  arrive  here  from  Phila- 
delphia over  the  Central  Railroad  with  rails,  ties,  chairs,  etc.,  for  the  Western 
road.  By  June  2,  1851,  the  rails  were  down  nearly  the  whole  way  to  Beaver,  and 
on  June  10th  and  nth  the  grading  and  bridging  contracts  for  the  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania road  were  let  at  Wooster,  Ohio.  At  this  time  the  Pittsburg  and  Erie 
Railroad  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Steubenville  Railroad  were  pushed  forward.  This 
was  a wonderful  period.  Railroads  were  building  in  every  direction.  Pittsburg 
had  a half  dozen  or  more  such  projects  in  active  preparation.  The  old  canal,  over 
which  the  hopes  and  tears  of  Pittsburg  had  so  often  been  spent,  was  already 
relegated  to  the  background,  and  a new  era,  full  of  higher  commercial  and 
industrial  possibilities,  was  dawning  upon  this  busy  city,  and  a realization  of 
the  wonderful  improvement  of  modern  times  had  fastened  upon  the  local  mind. 
Men  were  yet  living  here  who,  in  the  light  of  the  marvelous  advancements, 
could  scarcely  credit  the  evidences  of  their  own  senses.  They  came  here  with 
the  canoe,  the  bateau,  the  ark,  and  here  now  was  the  locomotive  that  could 
whirl  them  to  Philadelphia  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

The  contract  required  that  rails  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Brighton  should 


(t)  Post,  1851. 
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be  clown  by  July  I,  1851 ; to  Massillon  by  November  15th,  and  to  the  intersection 
of  the  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  by  October  1st.  These  contracts  Were 
completed  on  time,  and  the  road  was  formally  opened  with  a big  excursion  on 
July  30,  1851.  At  this  time  General  Robinson  was  president;  S.  W.  Roberts 
engineer,  and  among  the  directors  were  Frederick  Lorenz,  Captain  Wood  and 
Mr.  Schoenberger,  of  this  vicinity.  On  October  6,  1851,  a regular  passenger 
train  began  to  run  as  far  as  New  Brighton,  leaving  Pittsburg  at  10  a.  m.,  and 
returning  at  4 p.  m.;  fare,  eighty-five  cents.  The  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad, 
designed  to  connect  Pittsburg  with  New  York  State,  was  selling  shares  about 
this  date. 

On  November  22,  1851,  the  locomotive  Indiana  arrived  at  the  outer  depot, 
near  Pittsburg,  from  Philadelphia.  On  December  10,  1851,  the  road  was  formally 
opened  with  an  excursion  of  the  public  to  Turtle  Creek,  and  on  December  11, 
1851,  an  “express”  train  was  scheduled  to  leave  the  Liberty  Street  depot  every 
morning  at  6:30,  bound  eastward,  run  twelve  miles  to  Turtle  Creek,  there  to 
connect  with  stages;  thence  to  Beatty’s  station,  twenty-eight  miles  away;  thence 
by  rail  to  Philadelphia;  all  for  $11. 

On  November  24,  1851,  regular  “express”  trains  began  to  leave  Allegheny, 
bound  westward,  for  Enon  Valley,  forty-four  miles  distant;  there  a gap  of  six- 
teen miles  was  covered  with  stages  to  Salem;  thence  the  railroad  conveyed  pas- 
sengers directly  to  Cleveland. 

“At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  thirty-one  new  railroad  companies 
were  chartered,  and  seventy-eight  new  supplements  to  other  railroad  companies 
and  ninety  more  for  incorporating  plank  roads  were  passed”  (u). 

By  act  of  April,  1854,  the  two  railways  were  designed  to  be  connected  by 
a bridge  across  the  Allegheny  River.  The  contract  was  given  to  Henderson, 
Allston  & Co.,  and  the  expense  fixed  at  $160,000.  Two  years  later  $120,000 
had  been  spent  on  the  bridge  and  toward  bringing  the  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railroad  across  the  river.  Opposition  in  Allegheny  had  delayed  the 
work.  It  was  also  proposed  to  extend  the  Pittsburg  and  Steubenville  Railroad 
across  the  Ohio  River  at  the  mouth  of  Saw  Mill  Run,  and  then  continue  it  over 
the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks  to  Pittsburg.  In  1855  James  S.  Craft 
was  president  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Steubenville  Railroad. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1855,  Pittsburg  shipped  to  Cleveland  over 
the  railroad  4,500  tons,  among  which  were  the  following  items:  54,696  bars  of 
iron  and  steel;  12,016  bundles  of  iron  and  steel;  15,060  kegs  of  nails;  19,369  pack- 
ages of  glass;  3,463  packages  of  hardware;  3,763  kegs  of  white  lead;  17,400 
packages  of  sundry  merchandise.  During  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  this 
road  only  6,000  tons  were  shipped  west  over  it;  in  1855  about  30,000  tons  were 
thus  sent  (v). 

On  September  12,  1855,  a big  excursion  went  from  this  vicinity  to  West 
Newton  by  boat  and  then  over  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Railroad  to  Con- 
nellsville  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  that  city.  The  Mayor, 
city  councils,  members  of  the  press  and  many  private  citizens  participated.  On 
January  29,  1856,  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  was  formally  opened  to  Kit- 
tanning with  a free  excursion;  450  citizens  made  the  trip.  The  cost  of  the  road 
from  Pittsburg  to  Kittanning  was  $1,796,500  for  the  forty-four  miles.  The 
entrance  of  this  railroad  into  the  city  was  one  of  the  most  vexatious  questions 
of  that  date.  In  November,  1856,  a continuous  line  of  railway  was  opened  to 
Chicago;  three  lines  were  united  and  took  the  name  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railroad.  So  enormous  was  the  freight  business  over  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  1856  the  company  was  obliged  to  enlarge  its  facilities,  and  accord- 


(u)  Dispatch,  April,  1853. 


(v)  Commercial  Journal,  1856. 
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ingly  bought  a tract,  259x386  feet,  near  the  old  Methodist  burying-ground,  to 
be  used  as  a temporary  storage  or  warehouse.  The  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  and 
Chicago  Railroad  experienced  the  same  difficulty,  and  likewise  overcame  it  by 
increasing  its  facilities.  The  locomotive  Ashland,  on  which  were  four  persons, 
ran  across  the  Allegheny  Railroad  bridge  for  the  first  time  on  the  morning  of 
September  21,  1857;  cars  and  trains  soon  followed.  The  following  table  shows 
the  average  of  the  freight  business  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  tons  (w) : 


Tons  Shipped.  1853.  1854.  1855.  1856.  1857. 

Through,  east 34,302;  45,118  106,406  88,707  94,906 

Through,  west 38,837  53.826  65,564  76>456  77>i67 

Local,  east 10,152  13,321  127,614  196,230  238,127 

Local,  west 18,797  47,966  65,302  92,599  120,220 


Totals  102,088  160,231  364,886  453,992  530,420 


In  October,  1855,  work  on  the  Northwestern  Railroad  was  rapidly  progress- 
ing between  Freeport  and  Butler,  and  likewise  between  the  latter  and  Mercer. 
For  the  $1,500,000  stock  held  by  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  County  in  the  Pitts- 
burg and  Steubenville  Railroad,  it  was  alleged  that  only  $750,000  was  realized, 
owing  to  the  depreciation  in  the  East  of  the  local  bonds.  The  discount  of 
$300,000,  or  nearly  thirty  per  cent.,  was  looked  upon  with  great  alarm  by  the 
sagacious  business  men  of  this  vicinity.  The  failure  of  General  Larimer  in  1854 
revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Railroad 
to  the  amount  of  $218,799,  which  sum  was  later  reduced  by  the  assignee  to 
$196,481.  In  order  to  assist  the  railway  the  Legislature  enacted  that  the  bonds 
of  Allegheny  County,  held  by  the  company,  might  be  sold  at  a discount  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Pursuant  to  this  act  they  were  accordingly  placed  upon 
the  market  in  the  East,  but  even  at  that  ruinous  figure  could  not  at  first  find  a 
purchaser.  The  county  and  municipal  credit  here  at  this  date  and  a little  later 
was  perhaps  lower  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  this  community.  No 
wonder  the  people  groaned  under  the  enormous  burden,  and  no  wonder  the 
party  called  the  “Repudiationists”  sprang  into  numerical  and  vigorous  strength. 

Many  citizens  at  the  outset  had  objected  strenuously  to  the  wholesale  manner 
in  which  the  cities  and  county  bound  themselves  to  aid  the  railways.  In  most 
cases  they  pledged  themselves  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds  in  case  the  railways 
were  unable  to  pay.  Several  of  the  railways  paid  such  interest  for  a time,  and 
then  failed  to  do  so,  while  several  could  not  do  so  from  the  start.  This  threw 
the  burden  upon  the  cities  and  county,  until,  in  1857,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  levy  an  eight  mill  tax  to  pay  current  railway  obligations.  Hence  arose  the 
Repudiationists,  the  father  of  whom  was  Hon.  Thomas  Williams.  This  faction 
was  the  strongest  political  force  in  the  county  in  1857.  The  contest  over  the 
bonds  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  county. 

It  may  be  said  as  a fact  that  the  existence  of  the  canal  prevented  the  char- 
tering of  the  Central  Railroad  for  several  years,  because  it  was  argued  as  unfair 
to  parallel  the  canal  with  another  public  highway  that  was  certain  to  rob  it  of 
much  of  its  carrying  trade.  The  difficulty  was  avoided  by  uniting  the  two  high- 
ways. In  1857  the  Legislature  sold  the  public  works  (canals,  Portage  Railway, 
etc.);  but,  through  the  Supreme  Court,  the  canal  commissioners  enjoined  the 
State  from  making  the  transfer.  It  became  a political  question,  and  finally 
turned  upon  the  partisan  complexion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railway  was  enjoined  from  purchasing  such  public  works.  At  last  all  con- 
troversy was  settled  by  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  railroad. 


(w)  Commercial  Journal,  1858. 
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While  the  bill  for  incorporating  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  was  pending  in 
the  Legislature  many  in  that  body  feared  the  competition  between  that  highway 
and  the  canal,  and  so  at  first  refused  to  let  the  former  have  the  use  of  the  Portage 
Railway.  On  February  15,  1854,  the  mountain  division  of  the  railroad  was 
opened  for  use,  whereupon  the  Portage  Railroad  fell  into  disuse,  though  it  had 
been  employed  since  1848  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company.  The  Governor,  by 
proclamation,  August  1,  1857,  transferred  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  the 
canal  and  the  Portage  Railway,  and  the  two  latter  were  permitted  to  languish, 
and  finally  became  extinct  before  or  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

In  i860  the  following  railway  indebtedness  hung  like  a millstone  around  the 
neck  of  this  community: 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 


Pittsburg  and  Connellsville $ 750,000 

Allegheny  Valley 750,000 

Pittsburg  and  Steubenville 500,000 

Pittsburg  and  Cleveland 150,000 

Chartiers  Valley 150,000 

CITY  OF  PITTSBURG. 

Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago $ 200,000 

Pittsburg  and  Steubenville 550,000 

Pittsburg  and  Connellsville 500,000 

Allegheny  Valley 400,000 

Chartiers  Valley 150,000 

CITY  OF  ALLEGHENY. 

Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago $ 400,000 


Total $4,500,000 

County  assessment  outside  of  cities $12,500,000 

City  of  Pittsburg  10,500,000 

City  of  Allegheny 3,000,000 


Total $26,000,000 


CHAPTER  VII. 


COMMERCE STORES  OF  THE  INDIAN  TRADERS THEIR  GOODS,  HOW  AND  WHERE 

OBTAINED — EARLY  MERCHANTS  AND  MERCANTILE  PURSUITS — VARIETIES  OF 

GOODS  REQUIRED IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST— THE 

NEW  ORLEANS  MARKET EXTENT  OF  LOCAL  MANUFACTURES SELLING 

AND  BARTERING COMPARISONS  OF  PRICES CHARACTER  AND 

EXTENT  OF  TRADE  BY  WAGONS  AND  RIVERS GREAT  INCREASE 

OF  COMMERCE  IN  1812-15 — THE  HARD  TIMES  OF  1818-. 

21 IMPORTANCE  AND  AGGREGATE  OF  THE  REVENUE 

FROM  THE  CARRYING  TRADE — -ACTION  IN  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  THE  USE  OF  IMPORTED  GOODS,  ETC. 

In  very  early  times  Pittsburg  consisted  of  a motley  collection  of  characters — 
Indians,  hunters,  traders,  troops,  professional  men,  adventurers,  mechanics,  law- 
breakers and  a sprinkling  of  the  few  who,  in  the  earliest  directories,  were  denom- 
inated “gentlemen,”  a class  that  brought,  or  thought  they  brought,  to  the  wilder- 
ness with  them  the  cultured  taste  and  elegant  manners  of  the  older  districts  of  the 
East  or  of  Europe.  The  few  persons  of  real  culture  made  haste  to  show  their 
accomplishments  and  to  assert  their  social  superiority.  The  others,  unmindful  of  a 
higher  order  of  social  life,  pursued  their  wild  Western  ways  and  apparently 
lived  as  happily  as  their  more  refined  neighbors.  Social  lines  were  strictly  drawn 
and  none  was  admitted  to  the  select  circle  without  the  proper  passport.  Arthur 
Lee,  who  visited  this  place  in  1784  and  failed  to  reach  the  inner  circle,  libeled 
the  inhabitants  by  insinuating  that  the  town  was  destitute  of  good  manners  and 
refinement.  He  wrote  only  of  whom  and  of  what  he  saw — the  wild  borderers, 
the  savages,  the  renegades,  the  adventurers.  He  did  not  write  of  the  few  of 
noble  blood,  refined  manners  and  classical  education.  He  may  have  written 
in  a revengeful  mood,  not  having  been  permitted  to  enter  the  best  homes.  And 
yet  his  assertions  have  worried  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg  from  that  day  to 
this.  As  a matter  of  history,  the  place  was  full  of  blacklegs  and  perhaps  criminals, 
though  here  and  there  a home  of  love,  purity,  law  and  religion  shone  out  like 
a star.  Yes,  the  town  was  rough,  wild,  largely  bad,  but  full  of  golden  possibilities, 
because  the  seed  of  education,  order  and  Christianity  had  been  sown  among  the 
tumbleweeds  which  infested  the  border. 

The  earliest  commercial  transactions  here  were  between  the  white  traders 
and  the  Indians.  The  establishment  of  Fort  Duquesne  in  1754  and  of  Fort 
Pitt  in  1758  insured  the  permanent  location  here  of  stores  with  general  lines 
of  merchandise.  The  character  and  quality  of  the  goods  suited  the  demands  of 
the  times.  As  late  as  1786  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives  were  kept  for  sale 
here  (a).  Immediately  after  the  Revolution  trade  began  to  assume  greater 
importance.  Wagons  began  regularly  to  cross  the  mountains,  carrying  away 
the  produce  of  the  frontier  and  bringing  back  the  merchandise  needed  in  the 
new  country.  Boats  began  to  ply  regularly  up  and  down  the  rivers  on  the  same 
mission,  and  homes  sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  It  is  said 
that  James  McBride  and  others  descended  the  Ohio  River  as  early  as  1754  (b). 
As  early  as  1782  Jacob  Yoder  descended  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers  from 


(a)  Gazette,  1786.  (b)  Filson’s  History  of  Kentucky. 
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Fort  Redstone  to  New  Orleans  in  a flatboat  loaded  with  produce  (c).  In  the 
vear  1784  sixty-three  wagon-loads  of  merchandise  arrived  in  Pittsburg  from 
over  the  mountains.  From  October  10,  1786,  to  May  12,  1787,  there  floated 
down  the  Ohio  River  past  Fort  Harmer,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River, 
177  boats,  2,689  people,  1,333  horses,  766  cattle,  102  wagons  and  1 phaeton  (d). 
This  list  did  not  include  those  which  passed  in  the  night  unobserved. 

Craig,  Bayard  & Co.  were  one  of  the  leading  mercantile  firms  in  1786  and 
before;  they  dissolved  in  July  of  that  year,  and  stated  that  produce  at  its  cash 
value  would  be  received  in  payment  of  debts  due  the  firm.  Daniel  Britt  & Co. 
were  prominent  contractors  and  merchants,  and  called  for  wood  ashes,  and  John 
and  Samuel  Calhoun  conducted  a general  store  in  John  Watson’s  house  on  Front 
Street.  Britt  & Co.  called  for  ginseng,  but  stated  that  it  must  be  dried  slowly 
and  not  in  an  oven.  It  was  a chief  article  of  export — all  the  merchants  wanted 
it.  They  advertised  that  all  their  goods  were  exchangeable  for  cash,  flour, 
whisky,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  ashes,  candlewick,  tallow,  etc. 
Wilson  & Wallace  owned  a general  store  next  door  to  David  Duncan’s  tavern 
on  Water  Street.  John  McDonald  had  conducted  a general  store  here  previous  to 
September,  1786.  William  Hawting  sold  clocks  and  watches.  Isaac  Craig’s  saw- 
mill was  in  operation  in  1786.  William  Tilton  & Co.  and  William  & Thomas  Green- 
ough  conducted  stores  here  then.  Colonel  John  Gibson,  who  had  been  in  business 
here  for  many  years,  still  kept  for  sale  “dry  and  wet  goods”  on  the  river  bank, 
between  David  Duncan’s  and  John  Ormsby’s  and  kept  tavern  for  “man  and  beast.” 
William  Wilson  of  Wilson  & Wallace  was  an  auctioneer.  He  sold  out  the  effects 
of  a Mr.  Volck,  who  had  been  an  Indian  trader  here,  and  among  the  same  were 
one  and  one-third  dozen  scalping  knives.  James  Williamson  was  a merchant 
about  this  time.  Alexander  Fowler,  who  married  Sally,  daughter  of  the  old 
settler,  Devereux  Smith,  conducted  a store  in  1786.  Thomas  Greenough  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  another  daughter  of  Devereux  Smith.  Charles  Richards  kept 
a bakery.  The  store  of  General  James  O’Hara,  where  both  “dry  and  wet  goods” 
were  dispensed,  had  long  been  a familiar  feature  here.  William  Rowley,  Free- 
man & Leverin,  G.  Fowler  and  E.  Butler  were  merchants  here  early  in  1787. 
Barnebas  McShane  removed  his  tavern  from  Black  Horse  Alley  to  the  Harp 
and  Crown  on  Third  Street  in  the  summer  of  1787.  The  Gazette  kept  for  sale 
state  laws,  history  of  the  Revolution,  the  New  Testament,  Dilworth’s  spelling- 
books,  New  England  Primers  with  the  Catechism,  Dutch  quills,  ink-powder, 
sealing-wax,  wafers,  etc.  A large  general  store  was  conducted  by  John  Wilkins 
& Co.  in  1787.  Andrew  Watson  kept  tavern.  David  Kennedy  owned  a general 
store  here  in  1787;  so  did  John  and  William  Irwin.  Alexander  and  William 
Fowler,  who  had  been  partners  in  merchandising  here,  dissolved  in  October, 
1787.  William  Amberson  managed  a big  store  here  in  1787.  Gregg  & Baker 
sold  jewelry,  particularly  “Pascall’s  golden  drops,”  whatever  they  may  have 
been.  Their  advertisement  sounds  like  a modern  patent  medicine  announce- 
ment. Blain,  Wilkins  & Co.  were  prosperous  merchants  in  1787.  They  and 
others  complained  grievously  over  the  scarcity  of  cash  and  said  that  no  further 
credit  would  be  given  by  them  without  some  cash  as  well  as  produce.  M.  Curtis 
sold  hats.  William  Braden  and  Thomas  Wylie  were  partners  in  merchandising 
in  1787-8;  they  dissolved  in  March,  1788.  Adamson  and  Josiah  Tannehill,  mer- 
chants, dissolved  partnership  in  April,  1788.  In  1788  Elliott,  Williams  & Co. 
conducted  a large  store  in  the  old  building  at  Front  and  Ferry  streets,  formerly 
occupied  by  Devereux  Smith.  Craig,  Bayard  & Co.,  Daniel  Britt  & Co.,  Isaac 
Craig  & Co.,  Turnbull,  Marmie  & Co.,  were  large  and  prosperous  mercantile 


(c)  Gazette,  May  13,  1834. 

(d)  From  journal  kept  by  the  Adjutant  of  the  post. 
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houses  here  in  the  autumn  of  1788.  In  1789  Adam  Funk,  W.  H.  Beaumont  and 
Gray  & Forbes  also  were  in  business  here  (e). 

“If  we  had  more  dairymaids  and  fewer  fine  ladies,  more  graziers  and  fewer 
distilleries,  more  artists  and  fewer  hunters,  a good  breed  of  horses  and  fewer 
packers,  the  country  would  be  more  prosperous”  (f). 

“It  ought  to  be  a great  object  with  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  encourage 
and  cultivate  the  town  of  Pittsburg.  It  will  be  a means  which  will  bind  the  two 
extremes  of  the  State  together.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  settle  here  are 
from  that  city,  or  the  counties  within  the  State  and  below  the  mountains.  These 
have  connections  in  trade  or  manufactures  with  those  whom  they  have  left  behind. 
A town  of  note  at  the  confluence  of  these  rivers  must  for  ages  secure  the  trade 
of  the  Western  country  to  Pennsylvania”  (g). 

“From  the  6th  of  July  last  to  the  10th  instant  the  following  peltry  was 
brought  up  by  one  trader  in  this  place  from  the  Indians  and  mostly  paid  for  in 
whisky  and  flour:  2,173  summer  deer  skins,  74  fall  do.,  48  fawn,  94  bear,  37  elk, 
84  beaver,  387  raccoon,  29  fox,  219  muskrat,  29  fishers,  14  martens,  15  wildcats, 
17  wolves,  16  panthers,  67  pair  moccasins.  What  must  the  whole  Indian  trade 
of  this  place  amount  to  during  that  time  or  for  one  year — what  the  advantages 
of  the  Indian  trade  to  this  town  and  the  country  adjacent!”  (h) 

Farmers  came  west  of  the  Alleghanies  to  raise  grain,  vegetables  and  stock. 
They  soon  found  that  the  large  droves  of  cattle  and  hogs  from  the  back  settle- 
ments in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  cut  them  out  of  the  markets  of  Alexandria, 
Baltimore  in  part  and  Philadelphia  in  part.  This  was  a sore  disappointment. 
Stock  raised  by  slave  labor  could  and  did  undersell  the  stock  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  markets  of  Baltimore  and  even  Philadelphia.  The  result  to  the 
farmer  here  was  that  instead  of  raising  live  stock  on  a large  scale  for  market, 
he  settled  down,  raised  only  enough  for  home  demand  and  waited  and  hoped 
for  better  times.  They  did  not  raise  grain  in  large  quantities,  because  there  was 
no  demand  except  at  home.  This  refers  to  the  time  immediately  succeeding 
the  Revolution  and  previous  to  1790.  Rye  was  raised  for  the  distilleries.  There 
was  no  demand  for  grain  for  shipment.  It  did  not  pay  costs  to  raise  more 
than  was  needed  by  the  farmer  and  his  merchants.  Often  flour  per  hundred- 
weight sold  here  for  $1,  sometimes  for  a French  crown,  and  $1.50  was  deemed 
a high  price  if  paid  in  cash.  In  goods  a hundredweight  of  flour  often  brought 
twelve  shillings  sixpence.  Half  a crown  per  bushel  was  the  usual  price  for 
corn.  Rye  was  invariably  turned  into  whisky.  Beef  was  often  sold  for  $2  and 
pork  held  at  a guinea  cash  per  hundredweight,  but  in  goods  they  brought  from 
twenty  shillings  to  $3.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  farmers  to  trade  all  the  produce 
they  possibly  could  to  the  merchants  for  their  goods.  The  merchants  were 
obliged  to  accept  the  situation  and  market  the  produce.  About  all  the  money 
the  farmer  needed  or  got  was  enough  to  pay  his  taxes  and  for  his  land.  Com- 
merce at  this  time  (1783-90)  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  barter;  in  fact,  bal- 
ances were  often  settled  in  an  exchange  of  property.  Country  linen  and  woolen 
goods  were  invariably  a legal  tender,  or  at  least  an  acceptable  tender.  Several 
families  in  Pittsburg  were  disposed  to  be  aristocratic  and  would  not  wear  country 
clothing,  but  donned  imported  dress  goods  and  broadcloths  and  held  themselves 
aloof  from  the  society  of  their  country  cousins,  as  well  as  from  many  of  their 
fellow  townsmen,  and  it  was  true  that  blood  and  breeding  ruled  society. 

It  was  found  unprofitable  during  the  period  referred  to  to  ship  the  product 
of  the  farms  to  New  Orleans,  owing  to  two  important  facts:  1.  The  long  time 

(e)  Items  from  sundry  issues  of  the  Gazette. 

(f)  Gazette,  1787;  Vide  supra  as  to  society  here  in  early  times. 

(g)  Gazette,  1787. 

(h)  Gazette,  August  19,  1786;  also  Gazette,  May  20,  1831. 
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consumed  in  making  the  trip;  2.  The  methods  adopted  of  wearing  out  a seller 
at  New  Orleans  by  holding  off  from  buying  until  expenses  had  eaten  up  profits. 
The  Spanish  and  French  down  there  were  too  tricky  and  unreliable.  A market, 
such  as  it  was,  could  always  be  had  East,  but  no  capitalist  had  the  temerity  then 
to  buy  grain  on  a large  scale  in  the  Western  country  to  be  shipped  by  wagon 
East,  as  the  risks  were  too  numerous  and  great.  Besides,  there  were  better  invest- 
ments for  capital.  Farmers  continued  to  raise  only  enough  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  merchants  made  what  they  could  out  of  their  goods.  This  community, 
therefore,  was  not  famed  for  its  commerce  until  after  the  merchants  were  called 
upon  for  supplies  for  the  Western  country,  when  it  was  seen  that  goods  manu- 
factured here  could  be  sold  as  well  West  as  those  manufactured  farther  East  and 
shipped  to  Pittsburg  to  be  distributed.  And  thus  manufactures  were  commenced 
and  have  continued  down  to  the  present  time. 

As  soon  as  it  was  settled  that  Western  Pennsylvania,  particularly  Pitts- 
burg, must  look  to  its  manufacturers  and  not  to  its  agriculturists,  it  had  no  more 
trouble.  Prosperity  came  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  and  the  waves  of  the  rivers. 
Nails  were  floated  down  the  river  and  met  an  eager  market  in  the  swiftly  growing 
settlements  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  more  were  called  for.  Hatchets,  axes, 
hoes,  andirons,  spades  and  numerous  other  products  of  iron  were  demanded  of 
Pittsburg  and  were  not  long  withheld.  The  demands  of  the  great  West  pointed 
the  road  of  prosperity,  wealth  and  fame  to  Pittsburg,  and  from  a thousand  sources 
down-stream  came  the  demand  for  innumerable  forms  of  iron,  for  tons  of  coal, 
for  many  varieties  of  glass,  for  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  for  flour  and  for  many 
other  articles,  which,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  first  residents,  Pittsburg  was 
not  long  in  supplying.  But  the  town  was  slow'  in  learning  her  destiny.  Furnaces 
and  forges-  began  to  spring  up  over  Western  Pennsylvania  after  1790,  but  no 
permanent  one  v7as  put  in  operation  here  until  1805-6,  and  only  two  were  in 
operation  during  the  War  of  1812.  Not  a rolling  and  slitting  mill  was  running 
here  until  1818-19,  though  this  was  long  after  they  had  sprung  up  in  various 
parts  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  annual  trade  in  Pittsburg  in-  1815  amounted 
to  over  $2,600,000  and  was  largely  made  up  of  the  hand-made  products  of  iron 
and  steel,  as  no  rolling  and  slitting  mills  had  been  set  going.  One  had  been  built 
by  Christopher  Cowan  in  1811-12,  but,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  it  did  no 
rolling  and  slitting.  Immense  quantities  of  bar-iron,  rolled  in  the  Juniata  country, 
were  handled  by  the  Pittsburg  merchants. 

The  first  stock  board  was  established  here  in  1799  (i),  but  what  it  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  to  benefit  commerce  cannot  be  learned.  The  proposal  of  Spain 
to  shut  off  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  Ohio  Valley  for 
twenty-five  years  greatly  disturbed  the  people  of  this  vicinity  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States  in  1803  settled  the 
question — to  the  intense  relief  of  Pittsburg. 

In  1800  the  merchants  dealt  largely  in  flour,  whisky,  bar-iron,  castings, 
country  and  Irish  linens,  pork,  beef,  etc.  The  Indian  wars  of  1791-2,  the  whisky 
insurrection  of  1794,  the  establishment  of  the  O’Hara  glassworks  in  1797  and 
the  McClurg  foundry  in  1805,  the  enormous  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
the  construction  of  boats,  and  the  constantly  increasing  trade  on  the  rivers,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  enormous  commercial  growth 
of  Pittsburg.  In  1800  Oliver  Ormsby,  Mahon  & Sharp,  Thomas  Jones,  James 
Dunlap,  Scott  & Trotter,  Prather  & Smiley,  George  Stevenson,  James  Hogg, 
Jeremiah  Barker  & Co.  and  others  conducted  stores  here.  William  Eichbaum’s 
tavern  stood  on  Front  near  Market,  and  Richard  Hancock's  tavern  stood  where 
Mrs.  Mary  Murphy  had  formerly  entertained  the  public.  William  Morrow  also 


(i)  Commercial,  February  16,  1865. 
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conducted  a tavern  at  this  time.  The  traffic  on  the  rivers  in  1800  consisted  of 
dry  goods,  flour,  whisky,  apples,  beef,  pork,  ginseng,  cotton,  nails,  glassware, 
corn,  tobacco,  castings,  salt,  buffalo  robes,  peltry,  sugar,  lard,  bacon,  venison, 
country  linen,  harness,  shoes,  saltpeter,  hemp  and  cordage,  guns,  etc.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  commandant  at  Fort  Massac,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  River,  there  passed  that  place  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  31st  of  May, 
1800,  276  boats  from  Kentucky,  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
Tennessee  and  the  Northwest  Territory,  destined  for  Natchez,  New  Orleans  and 
other  places  on  the  Mississippi. 

During  the  holidays  of  1800-1  market  prices  in  Pittsburg  were  as  follows; 
Beef,  3 to  5 cents  per  pound;  pork,  3 to  4 cents;  mutton,  4 to  6;  veal,  4 to  6; 
venison,  3 to  4;  flour,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  hundredweight;  buckwheat  flour,  $1  to 
$1.20;  Indian  meal,  per  bushel,  23  to  44  cents;  potatoes,  25  to  33  cents;  turnips, 
20  to  25  cents;  apples,  50  to  75  cents;  oats,  20  to  25  cents;  butter,  10  to  13  cents; 
hogs’  lard,  5 to  7 cents;  eggs,  7 to  12  cents;  turkeys,  each,  40  to  60  cents;  geese, 
each,  25  to  33  cents;  ducks,  each,  12  to  17  cents;  fowls,  each,  7 to  10  cents. 

In  1801  Tarascon  Brothers,  James  Berthoud  & Co.  conducted  here  a large 
store;  they  grew  out  of  the  previous  establishment  of  James  Berthoud.  William 
Steele,  Alexander  McLaughlin,  Joseph  Davis,  William  Christy,  Andrew  Willock, 
Abner  and  Jesse  Barker,  John  Hamsher,  Isaac  Gregg  (in  Judge  Brackenridge’s 
building)  and  others  conducted  stores.  In  1801  James  Berthoud  opened  an 
establishment  of  his  own  on  Water  Street,  near  Henderson’s  Ferry.  In  1801 
Thomas  Baird  had  been  here  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  Dr.  Gazzam  over  eight 
years  (j). 

In  1802  John  Hanna,  Denny  & Beelen,  B.  S.  Spitzer,  Scott  & Trotter,  David 
Evans,  John  and  Alexander  Willis,  William  Woods  & Co.,  Robert  Simpson, 
David  Mcllhenny,  William  Christy,  William  Cecil,  John  Johnson,  John  Gilliard, 
Joseph  Davis  and  others  conducted  stores  or  shops  here.  From  the  start  great 
interest  was  taken  in  securing  and  maintaining  the  New  Orleans  market,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  natural  outlet  for  the  products  of  Pittsburg.  John  Wilkins, 
Jr.,  in  a circular  letter,  addressed  the  farmers,  millers,  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers of  the  Western  country  (k),  to  the  following  effect:  That  inasmuch  as  they 
could  not  at  all  seasons  understand  the  state  of  the  market  at  New  Orleans,  owing 
to  the  distance  of  that  city  and  the  long  time  necessary  for  the  passage  of  news 
between  the  two  points,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  traders  there,  who  could  and 
did  compel  them  to  hold  their  goods  on  their  boats  until  expenses  had  eaten  up 
all  the  profits;  that  $60,000  had  been  lost  to  the  Western  country  in  1802  by  this 
means;  that  therefore  he  would  suggest  the  formation  of  a company  with  a 
capital  (say)  of  $100,000,  which  should  establish  agents  and  warehouses  at  New 
Orleans  and  other  places  along  the  rivers  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  members; 
and  that  a meeting  should  be  held  in  Pittsburg  September  29,  1802,  to  organize 
such  a company.  If  such  an  organization  was  effected,  that  fact  is  lost  to  history. 

In  January,  1803,  came  the  news  that  the  Spanish  Intendant  at  New  Orleans 
had  closed  that  port  against  the  people  of  the  Western  country.  Great  consterna- 
tion ensued  here,  because  many  people  were  in  arrears  to  the  government  for 
excise  and  other  debts  and  taxes  and  could  not  discharge  the  same  unless  a 
market  was  afforded  for  their  wares.  An  Eastern  market  was  out  of  the  question, 
owing  to  the  high  rates  of  carriage  over  the  mountains  and  the  low  price  of 
products,  and  a shutting  off  of  the  Western  market  meant  ruin.  Public  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Western  Pennsylvania;  and  a petition  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  was  circulated  in  this  vicinity,  declaring  that  “protection  and 
allegiance  were  reciprocal;”  that  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Government 


(j)  Gazette,  1801. 


(k)  Open  letter  in  Gazette,  September  17,  1802. 
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would  be  relied  upon;  that  the  people  now  had  the  right  to  demand  of  the  Govern- 
ment protection  in  the  prosecution  of  lawful  commerce;  that  the  Government 
should  either  take  the  people's  produce  at  a reasonable  price  or  relieve  them 
from  contributions,  taxes,  etc.;  that  delay  was  critical;  “and  that  imperious 
necessity  may  therefore  compel  us,  unless  relief  is  afforded,  to  resort  to  measures 
which  we  may  deem  calculated' to  insure  protection  to  our  trade,  though  they 
may  result  in  consequences  unfavorable  to  the  harmony  of  the  Union”  (1). 
Strong  grounds  were  thus  taken;  but  what  effect  they  had  on  the  Government 
would  be  difficult  to  decide.  One  thing  is  certain:  The  purchase  of  all  of 

Louisiana,  as  before  stated,  immediately  followed,  and  the  New  Orleans  market 
was  thrown  open  to  all  the  Western  country,  of  which  Pittsburg  was  then  a 
prominent  center.  Many  people  of  the  Western  country  had  favored  taking 
forcible  possession,  if  necessary,  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  New  Orleans. 

“The  authority  at  New  Orleans  ought  to  have  been  compelled  to  open  this 
port  to  us.  The  pressing  wants  of  our  citizens  demand  such  a measure.  Justice 

would  have  defended  it The  outrage  should  have  been  complained 

of,  and,  at  the  peril  of  war,  regulations  insisted  upon  that  would  place  the  support 
of  half  a million  of  people  above  national  or  individual  perfidy”  (m). 

In  1803  the  manufactures  amounted  to  $266,000;  produce  brought  to  market, 
$92,000;  exports,  $180,000;  imports,  $250,000;  balance  against  the  city,  $70,000. 
The  latter  fact  caused  Zadoc  Cramer  to  warn  the  citizens  to  be  more  prudent 
and  import  less  and  manufacture  more  (n). 

Many  of  the  earliest  and  best  stores  were  opened  by  agents  of  Philadelphia 
or  other  Eastern  merchants.  A comparison  of  prices  in  Pittsburg  and  New 
Orleans  in  June,  1803,  shows  that  a fair  profit  was  made  by  the  shipper,  if  no 
unnecessary  delay  ensued.  But  the  prices  then  prevailing  in  New  Orleans  under 
the  French  were  much  lower  than  they  had  formerly  been.  Cotton,  negroes, 
flour  and  other  commodities  had  depreciated  one-third  in  value.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  New  Orleans  market  in  the 
opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg  of  that  day. 

“The  position  of  New  Orleans  certainly  destines  it  to  be  the  greatest  city 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  There  is  no  spot  on  the  globe  to  which  the  produce 
of  so  great  an  extent  of  fertile  country  must  necessarily  come”  (o). 

Canals  and  railways  were  then  unknown,  and  commerce  sought  and  mainly 
depended  upon  waterways.  Pittsburg  was  situated  on  navigable  water,  which 
connected  it  via  New  Orleans  with  the  great  markets  of  the  world.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  people  of  this  place,  shut  off  from  the  East  by  the  mountains 
and  a road  that  was  impassable  half  the  year,  used  extreme  measures  to  main- 
tain an  open  Mississippi  and  a free  market  with  New  Orleans? 

In  1800,  723  barrels  of  salt  were  shipped  from  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1803  the  shipment  amounted  to  2,736  barrels,  nearly  all  of  which  came  to  Pitts- 
burg down  the  Allegheny.  In  1805  the  quantity  reached  7,589  barrels.  In  1809 
it  reached  14,346  barrels,  nearly  all,  as  usual,  coming  to  Pittsburg.  In  1807  over 
3,000,000  feet  of  boards  came  down  the  Allegheny;  and  in  1808  nearly  5,000  bar- 
rels of  salt  came  down  from  Onondaga,  New  York  (p).  In  1810  Christian 
Lauderburn,  from  his  factory  near  Connellsville,  sold  to  the  Skeltons  of  Pitts- 
burg 60.000  pounds  of  Spanish  brown  manufactured  by  himself  from  native 
earth.  Immense  quantities  of  flour,  whisky,  hardware,  queensware,  pork,  beef, 
tobacco,  lumber,  hemp,  grain,  etc.,  were  handled  by  the  merchants  here  from  1807 
to  1812.  In  fact  a season  of  extraordinary  commercial  prosperity,  except  per- 
il) Gazette,  February  3,  1803.  (m)  Gazette,  March  25,  1803. 

in)  Pittsburg  Intelligencer,  1841. 

io)  Thomas  Jefferson  in  letter  to  C.  C.  Claiborne,  July  7,  1804. 

(p)  Niles  Register,  1814. 
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haps  for  one  or  two  years,  was  enjoyed  from  1803  until  the  close  of  the  War  of 
1812.  As  early  as  1810,  perhaps  earlier,  petroleum  oil  was  brought  here  by  the 
gallon  from  Oil  Creek.  “It  comes  from  a spring  on  which  is  an  oil  similar  to 
Barbadoes  tar”  (q). 

“There  are  fifty  stores,  generally  well  assorted  and  supplied,  and  which 
divide  the  retail  business  of  the  town  and  adjacent  country  in  tolerably  good 
proportion.  Some,  however,  have  rather  a superiority  of  custom,  the  owner  of 
one  of  which,  a man  of  veracity,  assured  me  that  he  received  in  ready  money, 
one  market  day  with  another,  $150,  and  that  he  had  once  taken  $180,  besides 
the  credit  business.  Either  as  a trading  or  manufacturing  town  I think  Pittsburg, 
for  situation,  is  not  excelled  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  bids  fair  to  become 
the  emporium  of  the  center  of  the  Federal  Union”  (r). 

In  early  times  numerous  maple  sugar  camps  were  conducted  along  the 
Monongahela  River,  and  large  quantities  of  the  sugar  found  their  way  to  Pitts- 
burg. An  average  tree  produced  annually  about  four  pounds  of  sugar,  worth 
thirteen  cents  per  pound.  Numerous  flouring-mills  lined  the  banks  of  the  same 
stream,  and  shipped  abroad  immense  quantities  of  flour,  which  was  justly  cele- 
brated in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  manufacture  of  hemp  into  ropes  enriched  the  State  of  Kentucky  “much 
faster  than  if  its  citizens  had  discovered  a gold  mine.”  The  quantity  of  spun  yarn 
for  ropes  and  hemp  which  passed  through  Pittsburg  for  the  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  markets  in  1810  was  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

Through  T.  & J.  Cromwell’s  warehouse,  May  1,  1810,  to  Novem- 


ber 14,  1810 308,944 

980  creels  of  yarn,  average  9,000  pounds  each,  hemp 882,000 

C.  Cowan’s  warehouse,  83  creels  of  yarn,  900  pounds  each 74,000 

G.  Anshutz  warehouse,  254  bales  of  hemp 24,000 

James  Adams’  warehouse,  spun  yarn,  in  two  months 90,000 


Total  spun  yarn  and  hemp 1,378,944 


This  commodity  was  worth  per  pound  fifteen  cents,  total  $206,841.60. 
The  quantity  of  bar-iron  and  castings  sold  in  Pittsburg  in  1810  was  1,307  tons, 
worth  $182,980,  as  follows: 

Tons. 


G.  Anshutz,  bar,  rolled  and  slit  iron 332 

Castings 75 

C.  Cowan,  castings 50 

Sundry  iron 300 

T.  & J.  Cromwell,  castings 100 

Sundry  iron 150 

Produced  by  others,  estimated 300 


Total 1,307 


In  1810  the  most  important  items  of  trade  here  were  as  follows:  Anshutz, 
bacon  and  pork  from  Kentucky  principally,  handled  25  tons;  Cowan,  sundry  bacon, 
25  tons;  the  fifty  tons  valued  at  $11,000.  Cotton  handled  by  Anshutz,  Cowan, 
Cromwell  and  others,  240,000  pounds.  Cut  and  wrought  nails  and  Juniata  iron, 
Anshutz  50,000  pounds,  Cowan  40,000  pounds,  others  20,000  pounds;  all  worth 
$18,700.  Tobacco  by  Cromwell,  Cowan  and  others,  20,000  pounds,  worth  $2,600. 
Glass  handled  by  Cromwell,  $10,000  in  value.  Of  the  above  all  the  nails  were 


(cj)  Navigator,  1812. 


(r)  Cumming,  1808. 
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manufactured  in  Pittsburg  (s).  It  was  carefully  estimated  that  in  1810  the  trade 
passing  through  Pittsburg  annually  amounted  to  $1,000,000,  and  the  sale  of 
Pittsburg  manufactures  amounted  to  $1,000,000  more;  total,  $2,000,000.  Down 
the  Ohio  were  sent  glass,  paper,  apples,  cabinet  work,  furniture,  saddlery, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  up  the  Ohio  came  sugar,  furs,  tobacco,  cotton,  lead,  hemp, 
etc.  From  January  1,  1813,  to  January  1,  1814,  a gentleman  living  four  miles 
east  of  town  counted  4.055  wagons  loaded  with  merchandise  going  to  Pitts- 
burg (t).  Large  numbers  of  boats  unloaded  their  cargoes  here  in  addition. 

“Our  merchants  in  town  import  of  foreign  productions,  which  are  the  great 
sore  of  our  country,  and  will  be  so  as  long  as  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us 
on  the  sea,  probably  about  $1,000,000  in  amount  annually,  which  are  vended 
here  principally  for  cash.  Of  this  it  is  possible  they  may  be  enabled  to  pay 
one-fourth  in  articles  of  barter,  such  as  country  linen  and  flour,  leaving  a bal- 
ance of  trade  against  Pittsburg  and  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  of 
$750,000  annually,  which  must  be  paid  in  specie  or  an  equivalent”  (u). 

“Besides  the  fine  situation  of  Pittsburg  for  manufactories,  another  circum- 
stance encourages  much  the  settlement  of  industrious  tradesmen  in  it,  which  is 
the  cheap,  plentiful  and  various  market.  There  are  two  market  days  weekly,  and 
the  common  prices  of  necessaries  are:  Good  beef,  from  2-|  to  4 cents  per  pound; 
pork,  3J;  mutton,  4;  veal,  3;  venison,  3 to  4;  bacon,  6 to  10;  butter,  10  to  18; 
cheese,  8 to  12  cents;  ducks,  25  cents  each;  geese,  33  to  37:  turkeys,  40  to  75; 
flour,  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  hundredweight,  or  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel;  corn, 
33  cents;  potatoes,  40;  turnips,  18;  Indian  meal,  40;  onions,  $1;  white  beans,  $1; 
dried  apples  and  peaches,  $1;  green  apples  and  peaches,  40  cents;  eggs,  10  to 
18;  fresh  fish,  3 to  6 cents;  maple  sugar,  10  to  12  cents;  whisky,  per  gallon, 
30  to  40;  peach  brandy,  75  to  80;  beer,  $5  to  $7  per  barrel;  cider,  $3  to  $4;  700 
country  linen,  40  cents,  and  tow  cloth,  33  cents  per  yard;  salt,  usually  $2.50  per 
bushel,  which  is  occasioned  by  its  being  supplied  from  the  Onondaga  salt  works, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  whence  it  is  brought  by  water,  with 
a few  portages,  through  part  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  and  down  French 
Creek  and  the  Allegheny  to  Pittsburg,  which  is  a great  article  of  trade,  giving 
employment  to  several  keelboats  on  the  river”  (v). 

“In  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  markets  have  risen  considerably:  Beef, 
6 to  7 cents;  flour,  $4.50  per  hundredweight,  or  $9  per  barrel;  potatoes,  75  cents 
per  bushel;  cabbage,  6 cents  each  head;  butter,  25  to  50  cents  per  pound;  fowls, 
50  cents  per  pair;  ducks,  50  cents;  geese,  75  cents  to  $1.25  each;  turkeys,  75 
cents  to  $1  each;  venison,  5 cents  per  pound;  pork,  7 cents;  hogs’  lard,  11  cents; 
mutton,  7 cents;  veal,  6 cents;  cheese,  18  to  25  cents;  eggs,  25  cents;  onions, 
$1.25  per  bushel;  Indian  meal,  $1  per  bushel;  soup  beans,  $1  per  bushel;  fish,  4 
to  5 cents  per  pound”  (w). 

During  the  boating  season  of  1812,  Maysville,  Kentucky,  at  the  mouth  of 
Limestone  Creek,  shipped  to  Pittsburg  1,000  tons  of  Kentucky  produce — salt- 
peter, tobacco,  hemp,  spun  yarn,  cordage,  gunpowder,  etc.  J.  A.  Tarascon 
and  James  Berthoud  owned  large  mills  and  warehouses  near  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

“Mr.  Lambdin,  one  of  the  board  of  inspectors  for  the  borough  of  Pittsburg, 
said  that  about  7,000,000  feet  of  boards  and  scantling  passed  inspection  for 
1812,  worth  at  a low  estimate  $63,000.  He  also  said  that  300  frame  and  brick 
houses  were  built  in  1812,  but  this  is  likely  an  overestimate”  (x). 

The  enormous  pine  and  hemlock  swamps  far  up  the  Allegheny  River  con- 


(s)  Navigator,  1811. 
(u)  Navigator,  1811. 
(w)  Navigator,  1812. 


ft)  Gazette,  November,  1814. 
(v)  Cumming,  1808. 

(x)  Navigator,  1813. 
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tinued  for  many  years  to  supply  the  Pittsburg  market  with  boards,  scantling, 
shingles,  etc. 

“It  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  its 
[Ohio  River]  whole  margin  will  form  one  continuous  village.  The  various 
productions  of  the  most  extensive  and  fertile  part  of  the  United  States  must 
eventually  be  sent  to  market  on  this  river”  (y). 

A.  J.  Lewis  & Co.,  David  Logan  & Co.,  G.  & C.  Anshutz,  Isaac  Harris, 
John  Wilkins,  N.  Richardson,  William  McCandless,  William  Mason,  John  M. 
Snowden  (books),  Cramer,  Speer  & Eichbaum,  James  Wiley,  Jr.,  R.  Brown  & 
Co.,  conducted  mercantile  establishments  of  various  sorts  in  1812-13.  The 
merchants  in  those  days  ordered  their  goods  twice  a year- — in  the  spring  and 
fall.  On  those  occasions  immense  stocks  were  accumulated  before  Western 
merchants  arrived  to  make  their  purchases  and  shipments.  Pittsburg  mer- 
chants never  experienced  a more  profitable  period  than  during  the  War  of  1812. 
Their  stocks  sometimes  doubled  in  value  on  their  hands.  Approved  bills  at 
sixty  days  were  taken  for  cash.  Country  linen  rose  to  three  shillings  per  yard. 
George  Evans  & Co.  offered  75  cents  for  wheat  and  50  cents  for  corn  and  rye 
per  bushel  at  their  steam  flouring-mill  in  1812.  In  September,  1813,  they  offered 
$1  for  old  wheat  and  go  cents  for  new.  At  the  latter  date  A.  J.  Lewis  & Co.  had 
on  hand  99,385  pounds  of  New  Orleans  sugar,  and  N.  Cunningham  & Co. 
28,000  pounds  of  Spanish  wool.  Brown  sold  large  quantities  of  New  England 
cloths.  Isaac  Bean  of  Pittsburg,  agent  of  the  Harmony  Company,  offered  for 
sale  6,000  gallons  of  highwines.  Peebles,  Tweedy  & Co.  conducted  a large  hat 
store;  R.  E.  Fleeson  a wholesale  and  retail  grocery;  he  called  for  10,000  pounds 
of  yellow  butter  (z). 

The  direct  tax  of  the  Government  took  effect  December  31,  1813  Notes, 
bills,  bonds  and  paper  were  stamped  before  usage. 

In  March,  1814,  the  Pittsburg  Steam  Mill  (Evans’)  offered  $1.25  cash  for 
wheat,  and  62-J  cents  cash  for  corn  and  rye  per  bushel.  War  prices  soon  pre- 
vailed everywhere,  tor  in  May,  1814,  the  prices  rose  to  $1.50  for  wheat,  $1  for 
rye  and  87^  cents  for  corn. 

On  April  16,  1814,  prices  stood  as  follows:  Beef,  9 to  10  cents;  bacon,  15 
to  i6£  cents;  pork,  10  cents;  flour,  per  hundredweight,  $4;  flour,  per  barrel, 
$6.50  to  $7;  Indian  meal,  per  bushel,  $1;  oats,  45  to  50  cents;  butter,  37J  to  50 
cents;  potatoes,  per  bushel,  $1;  wheat,  $i.37|-;  corn  and  rye,  75  cents  (Pittsburg 
gristmill). 

“Robinson  & Barber  of  Pittsburg  advertise  in  the  Baltimore  papers  the 
cargoes  of  six  keel-boats  expected  from  New  Orleans  with  380  barrels  and  28 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  201  bales  of  cotton  and  6 barrels  of  indigo.  The  house  of 
Richard  Brown  & Co.  of  Pittsburg  advertise  in  a Winchester,  Va.,  paper  510  bar- 
rels of  New  Orleans  sugar  and  205  bales  of  cotton  for  sale”  (a). 

Bosler  & Co.,  from  April  1 to  September  1,  1814,  imported  from  New 
Orleans  1,403  barrels  of  sugar — 365,672  pounds;  15  boxes  white  Havana  cigars — 
4,769;  129  barrels  of  coffee— 19,604  pounds;  380  bales  of  cotton — 128,793  pounds; 
28  bales  Spanish  wool — 13,244  pounds;  100  kegs  quicksilver- — -7,000  pounds;  30 
seroons  and  30  barrels  of  indigo  and  logwood — 7,800  pounds;  60  barrels  of  rum — 
7,800  pounds. 

The  extent  of  the  commerce  of  Pittsburg  in  1814  was  little  known  to  the 
country  east  of  the  mountains.  The  war  had  engrossed  public  attention  and 
at  the  same  time  had  multiplied  home  industries  of  every  description  and  stimu- 
lated commercial  pursuits  to  a wonderful  degree.  In  1814  the  freights  of  one 
merchant  of  this  place,  up  and  down  the  Ohio,  amounted  to  $60,000.  Up  to  this 


(y)  Navigator,  1811. 


(z)  Navigator. 


(a)  Niles  Register,  July  9,  1814. 
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time  the  freightage  on  the-  rivers  had  been  limited  to  the  capacities  of  the  keel- 
boats  and  barges.  Navigation  by  steam  completely  revolutionized  the  system 
and  improved  its  facilities  to  a degree  difficult  to  fully  comprehend  at  this  day. 
The  possibilities  were  seemingly  boundless  and  opened  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  river  merchants  of  that  date  such  an  extent  of  trade  as  to  kindle  into  life 
industry,  skill  and  capital  without  limit. 

“It  is  difficult  to  repress  the  expression  of  feelings  which  arise  toward  the 
person  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  this  mode  of  navigation,  so  often  before  attempted 
and  laid  aside  in  despair,  has  become  practical,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them 
vent.  The  obligation  which  the  nation,  I had  almost  said  the  whole  world,  owes 
to  him  will  be  freely  acknowledged  by  history”  (b). 

During  1813  the  following  estimates  of  the  number  of  boatloads  and  wagon- 
loads received  at  Pittsburg  were  made:  350  boats  loaded  with  3,750  tons  of  salt- 
peter, salt,  lead,  peltry,  sugar,  cotton,  etc.;  1,250  tons  of  hemp,  3,750  tons  of 
hempen  yarn;  4,000  wagon-loads  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  etc.;  1,000  wagon- 
loads of  iron. 

“Verily  this  looks  something  like  a seat  of  commerce.  The  exports  must 
also  have  been  immensely  valuable.  Pittsburg  is  not  the  only  place  of  business 
on  the  Western  waters.  Many  other  towns  have  great  exports  and  imports,  and 
several  are  likely  to  be  in  a very  few  years  what  Pittsburg  is  now.  Pittsburg, 
sometimes  emphatically  called  the  ‘Birmingham  of  America,’  will  probably 
become  the  greatest  manufacturing  town  in  the  world”  (c). 

In  1812  the  ironmongery  manufactured  in  Pittsburg  was  estimated  to  amount 
to  396  tons,  worth  $174,240.  The  value  in  1814  was  estimated  at  $300,000;  and 
the  whole  value  of  the  products  of  iron  could  not  be  much  less  than,  if  it  did  not 
exceed,  $500,000. 

“Died  recently,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Conrad  Hawk;  he  was  the  first  man 
who  drove  a wagon  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  being  driver  in  the  expedition 
under  General  Forbes,  which  took  Fort  Pitt  in  1758.  When  we  recollect  that  from 
4,000  to  5,000  wagon-loads  of  goods  have  been  delivered  at  Pittsburg  in  one 
year,  we  may  estimate  the  change  that  has  occurred  since  its  first  wagon  was 
driven  across  the  Alleghanies”  (d). 

In  October,  1815,  one  of  the  merchants  of  Pittsburg  advertised  for  sale 
99,385  pounds  of  New  Orleans  sugar;  other  merchants  offered  for  sale  amounts 
nearly  as  large.  They  also  had  on  hand  large  quantities  of  cotton  for  the  numer- 
ous carders,  spinners  and  weavers  in  this  vicinity.  Large  quantities  of  red  lead 
were  kept  for  sale.  At  that  time  an  immense  section  of  country  poured  its  trade 
into  this  place  to  exchange  for  the  products  of  New  Orleans. 

It  was  during  the  war  of  1812-15  that  coal  in  quantity  began  to  be  mined 
and  brought  to  Pittsburg  from  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela.  At  first  it 
was  ferried  over,  but  after  the  completion  of  the  first  bridge  across  that  stream  in 
1818  it  was  brought  over  on  that  structure.  In  1818  there  came  large  demands 
from  Cincinnati  for  coal,  to  be  used  in  the  large  glass  and  iron  factories  there. 
Put  down  in  that  city  it  was  worth  twenty  cents  per  bushel.  This  demand  from 
Cincinnati,  as  well  as  from  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  many  other 
Western  points,  greatly  stimulated  the  production  and  shipment  of  coal  here. 
In  July,  1818,  wagon-loads  of  goods  bound  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  were 
deliverable  under  contract  in  twentv-twro  days,  though  the  actual  time  required 
was  less  than  this. 

In  July,  1818,  work  on  the  first  Allegheny  bridge  was  commenced.  At 
that  time  a bridge  on  that  river  was  not  considered  so  important  as  one  across 

(b)  Pittsburg  Correspondence  in  National  Intelligencer,  April  22,  1814. 

(c)  Niles  Register,  May  28,  1814;  a remarkable  forecast. 

(d)  Niles  Register,  April  1,  1815. 
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the  Monongahela;  because  an  immense  trade  came  to  the  city  from  toward,  and 
within  the  boundary  of,  Washington  County;  much  greater,  in  fact,  than  from 
the  country  across  the  Allegheny. 

In  May,  1818,  market  prices  in  Pittsburg  were  as  follows:  Beef,  8 to  10 

cents  per  pound;  pork,  same;  veal,  same;  mutton,  same;  butter,  25  to  31  cents; 
eggs,  12  to  18;  fish,  same;  bacon,  12;  crackers,  7;  coffee,  35  to  37;  Steubenville 
broadcloth,  $8  to  $11  per  yard;  Pittsburg  broadcloth,  $7.50  to  $9;  flour,  $5  to 
$5-5°  Per  barrel  ; wheat,  75  to  87;  rye,  50;  barley,  75;  corn,  50  to  62;  oats,  33  to 
37;  Juniata  iron,  $200  to  $210  per  ton;  lumber,  75  cents  to  $1-75  Per  hundred 
feet;  nails,  cut,  15  to  19  cents  a pound;  nails,  wrought,  22  to  25;  writing  paper, 
$3.50  to  $4.50  a ream;  peach  brandy,  75  cents  a gallon;  salt  (Conemaugh),  S8 
per  barrel;  cigars  (American),  $2.50  per  1,000;  sugar  (New  Orleans),  20  cents 
per  pound;  sugar  (country),  16;  loaf  sugar,  34;  lump  sugar,  32;  tallow,  12  to  15 
cents;  tobacco  (Kentucky),  15  to  18;  tobacco  (country),  23  to  25;  wool  (Merino, 
clean),  40  to  62;  whisky,  40  to  50  cents  (e).  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  high  prices 
still  prevailed. 

In  1818-19  among  the  large  mercantile  houses  here  were  Rosier  & Co., 
ironware  and  groceries;  James  Riddle  & Co.,  iron,  steel,  glass,  etc.;  McClurg  & 
McKnight,  dry  goods;  William  & John  Hill,  dry  goods,  queensware,  etc.;  H. 
Bonnet  & Ronaud,  dry  goods;  William  Eichbaum,  Jr.,  books,  etc.;  Samuel 
Shannon  & Co.,  shoes;  J.  Teale,  straw  bonnets;  Miller  & Wilson,  iron  and  grocer- 
ies; R.  Patterson  & Lambkin,  books,  etc.;  Isaac  Harris,  dry  goods  and  groceries; 
Francis  McBean,  dry  goods,  hardware,  etc.;  William  Kepner,  copper  and  tin 
ware;  Pugh  & Doyle,  commission  house;  Ormsby  & Doane,  groceries;  Roseman 
& Wright,  furniture;  Foster  & Doane,  groceries;  Armstrong  & Ewing,  groceries; 
T.  & G.  Algeo,  general  merchandise;  Irwin  & Henry  Wallace,  iron,  salt,  etc.; 
William  Robinson,  Jr.,  groceries;  January,  Winans  & January,  commission; 
Abishai  Way  & Co.,  dry  and  fancy  goods;  Anshutz  & Rahm,  iron  and  steel;  John 
Gibson  & Co.,  salt  and  groceries;  Miller  & Wilson,  ironware;  G.  T.  Beyer  & Co., 
groceries  and  liquors;  I.  Doane,  hardware  and  groceries;  Joseph  Hill  & Co., 
druggists;  Allen  & Grant,  groceries;  H.  Langtry  & Co.,  queensware,  hardware 
and  saddlery;  Samuel  Edgar  & Co.,  groceries;  C.  Latshaw  & Leech,  groceries. 

“Mercantile  pursuits  have  become  so  much  the  rage  and  offer  such  tempta- 
tions for  the  expenditure  of  hard-earned  gains  that  our  country  is  fast  approach- 
ing to  that  state  of  perfect  exhaustion  that  all  nature  abhors.  The  consumption 

of  foreign  produce  and  foreign  manufactures  is  enormous Those  old- 

fashioned  articles,  silver  and  gold,  are  now  the  only  thing  we  can  offer  in 
exchange  for  the  loads  of  finery  that  are  disgorged  upon  us  from  the  East.  . . . 
Nature  intended  Pittsburg  for  something  more  important  than  to  be  the 
mere  depot  of  Eastern  merchandise.  The  immense  beds  of  coal,  the  inex- 
haustible forests  that  fringe  the  borders  of  our  rivers,  the  majestic  stream  that 
flows  from  our  doors,  all  combine  to  prove  that  Pittsburg  was  formed  for  the 
metropolis  of  a great  tract,  as  the  soul  of  a flourishing  country”  (f). 

From  a commercial  point  of  view  Pittsburg  was  much  interested  in  1818 
in  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  West  Florida  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
thought  that  Mobile  and  Pensacola  would  probably  rival  New  Orleans  in  the 
magnitude  of  trade.  In  any  event  Pittsburg  regarded  the  acquisition  as  desirable, 
because  it  would  afford  an  expansion  of  her  territory  of  trade.  The  vast  differ- 
ences in  climate,  productions  and  local  interest  were  yet  to  be  revealed  and  felt. 
No  one  here  doubted  that  the  prediction  of  Jefferson,  that  New  Orleans  w’ould 
become  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  in  the  world,  would  be  verified. 

“In  our  last  we  mentioned  that  there  was  nearly  one  million  of  merchandise 


(e)  Gazette,  May  22,  1818.  (0  Gazette,  July  3,  1818.  (g)  Gazette,  October  30,  1818. 
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lying  at  our  shores.  A merchant  of  Lexington  has  since  informed  us  that  it 
amounts  to  near  three  millions.  We  must  certainly  clear  out  the  river”  (g). 

"On  Saturday  last  we  counted  thirty  large  keel-boats,  besides  flat-bottoms, 
loaded  with  goods,  anchored  in  the  Monongahela,  or  lying  along  the  shore”  (h). 

“The  embargo  on  our  vessels  is  at  length  happily  raised,  and  three  millions’ 
worth  of  merchandise  has  within  a few  days  floated  off  on  the  rapidly  swelling 
bosom  of  the  Ohio.  It  may  appear  somewhat  paradoxical,  but  Pittsburg  is 
delighted  to  have  her  shores  deserted.  The  large  fleet  of  boats  which  has  for  some 
months  been  lying  before  our  city  might  serve  to  give  strangers  a just  concep- 
tion of  the  immense  importance  of  our  situation,  yet  its  protracted  detention  gave 
a melancholy  feature  to  this  proof  of  our  greatness;  we  fear  the  effects  of  it  will 
be  severely  felt  in  the  cities  and  in  the  West.  However,  in  all  cases  of  gloom  where 
our  country  is  concerned  our  motto  is,  S per  ate.  The  beautiful  steamboat  James 
Ross  has  weighed  anchor  for  New  Orleans;  she  will  take  in  freight  at  several 
places  between  this  and  Louisville.  May  success  attend  this  gallant  vessel  in  her 
voyage  of  2,000  miles  across  our  immense  continent”  (i). 

Large  quantities  of  buffalo  robes  were  disposed  of  here  during  the  War  of 
1812.  In  1818  one  merchant  of  Pittsburg,  an  agent  of  the  Government,  sold  to 
distant  merchants  $23,500  worth  of  revenue  stamps.  Prices  of  produce  con- 
tinued very  high  in  1818,  and  store  goods  of  all  kinds  were  low.  Thus  the  farmers 
during  that  year  fared  much  better  than  the  merchants. 

“Our  shores  exhibit  one  of  the  most  animating  scenes  of  bustling  emigration 
we  have  ever  witnessed.  The  beach  of  the  Monongahela  has  been  for  several 
clays  completely  lined  with  flatboats  destined  for  the  Illinois  and  other  districts 
below  the  falls  of  Ohio.  The  great  body  of  emigrants  now  are  of  a different 
kind  from  those  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  this  place.  It  is  com- 
posed of  English,  who  appear  to  come  full-handed,  as  we  term  it”  (j). 

“In  Pittsburg  alone,  without  including  the  neighboring  towns  (which  would 
probably  produce  as  many  more),  there  are  perhaps  thirty  mercantile  establish- 
ments which  alone  remit  to  the  cities  every  year  $35,000  each  for  goods;  this 
amounts  to  upwards  of  a million;  add  to  this  the  rest  of  the  mercantile  expendi- 
tures of  this  place  and  probably  the  sum  sent  over  the  mountains  from  this  place 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity  pay,  say,  one  million;  at  all  events  the  Western  country 
pays  the  whole.  Suppose  then,  our  transporting  trade,  which  is  calculated  to 
yield  us  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year,  diverted  to  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  what  must  become  of  us?  It  is  a melancholy  fact  that,  leaving 
manufactures  out  of  the  question,  we  have  not  a single  article  of  staple  exporta- 
tion. The  country  below  us  destroys  every  dependence  on  agricultural  products. 
Without  manufactures  the  country  will  be  drained  of  every  cent  of  paper  and 
specie  in  a short  time;  with  them  we  may  set  the  Cumberland  Road  and  the 
-whole  nation  at  defiance”  (k). 

“‘Farewell,  poor  Pittsburg!’  exclaimed  a wiseacre  in  one  of  the  Cincinnati 
papers  lately,  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  a foundry  there.” 

“ ‘Farewell,  Orleans,’  may  be  pronounced  with  more  reason  by  some 
city  to  the  east  of  it  before  many  years,  if  our  Government  do  as  they  ought  to 
do — retain  Florida”  (1). 

Among  the  commercial  articles  in  this  market  in  1818  were  veneers  of 
mahogany  from  Mexico;  dress  goods  from  England;  silk  goods  from  France; 
sugar  and  cotton  from  New  Orleans;  spices  from  the  East  Indies;  tobacco  in 

(h)  Gazette,  November  17,  1818.  (i)  Gazette,  December  11,  1818. 

(j)  Gazette,  September  29,  1818. 

(k)  Gazette,  October  13,  1818;  see  chapters  on  Transportation. 

(l)  Gazette,  August  21,  1818. 
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various  forms  from  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Cuba;  muslins  from  England, 
India  and  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Union;  cigars  and  fruits  from  Spain  and  its 
colonies;  tea  from  China;  iron  from  the  Juniata,  England,  Sweden  and  Russia; 
salt  from  the  Conemaugh;  plaster-of-paris  from  Canada,  etc. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1818  twenty-two  steamboats  were  em- 
ployed in  trading  between  New  Orleans  and  towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  down  cargoes  were  cotton,  tobacco,  cordage, 
etc.,  and  up  were  dry  goods,  hardware,  groceries,  etc.  Fourteen  of  these  boats 
ran  between  Louisville  and  New  Orleans.  In  1818  seven  steamboats  were  in 
process  of  construction  at  Pittsburg  (m). 

“During  the  suspension  of  manufactures  we  have  been  only  kept  alive  by 
our  transporting  trade,  from  which  we  have  derived  a million  and  a half  a year. 
If  our  manufactures  be  not  reestablished,  woe  to  Pittsburg!  Woe  to  the  neigh- 
boring country!  They  will  have  exhausted  the  cup  of  adversity  to  the  very 
dregs”  (n). 

“What  little  silver,  small  change,  was  brought  into  circulation  by  the  sun- 
shine of  the  last  resumption  of  specie  payments  has  taken  a second  plunge  into 
the  wooden  chests  of  our  sagacious  peasantry,  and  if  we  know  anything  of 
the  character  of  our  worthy  country  folks  it  will  require  some  as  yet  undiscov- 
ered process  in  chemistry  or  philosophy  to  relieve  the  dear  little  pieces  from 
this,  their  second  stage  of  bondage.  The  country  folk  get  along  very  well,  for 
if  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  them  they  make  you  take  eggs  for  the  amount; 
but  the  merchants,  to  be  on  a footing  of  equality,  must  adopt  ‘some  rule  of 
protection.  They  are  completely  stumped  since  the  fifty-cent  city  tickets  have 
become  illegible.  We  will  be  much  obliged  for  some  plan  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty. Cut  money  or  bullion  might  answer  the  purpose,  providing  we  can 
procure  any,  which,  by  the  by,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Our  merchants  might 
tender  ribbon  to  settle  such  differences.  Unless  something  can  be  done  the 
whole  business  of  trade  must  shortly  be  conducted  by  exchange,  for  in  another 
year  there  cannot  be  a dollar  in  circulation  if  the  diminution  goes  on”  (o). 

In  the  summer  of  1819  Steubenville  broadcloth  was  worth  in  Pittsburg 
from  $8  to  $11  per  yard,  while  Delaware  broadcloth  could  be  bought  for  $4.06 
per  yard  (p).  A manufacturer  denied  that  Steubenville  broadcloth  cost  so 
much  and  said  that  if  wool  could  be  sold  for  fifty  cents,  washed  on  the  sheep’s 
back,  the  cloth  could  be  sold  at  $3.75  per  yard. 

“It  is  doubted  whether  he  would  not  even  then  prefer  buying  British  cloth 
at  $12  to  $14  per  yard,  to  the  pleasure  of  wearing  a coat  manufactured  in  his 
own  country  of  equal  quality  and  of  one-half  the  price”  (q). 

“Will  it  be  believed  abroad  that  for  some  time  past  the  supply  of  butter 
has  actually  failed,  and  that  what  little  has  been  exhibited  for  sale  has  been 
sold  from  thirty-seven  to  fifty  cents  a pound?  That  veal  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
cents,  beef  ten  cents,  and  potatoes  eighty-seven  cents  a bushel?”  (r). 

The  merchants  generally  of  the  city  kept  domestic  manufactures  for  sale, 
such  as  cotton  cord,  linen  linsey,  window-glass,  rosin  soap,  starch,  sole  leather, 
nails  and  tobacco. 

“The  times  are  indeed  alarming.  Our  difficulties  are  increasing  every  day. 
Many  have  already  failed,  and  hundreds  more  are  on  the  very  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin.  But  a little  more  pressure  and  they,  too,  must  fail.  And 
we  all  know  that  the  failure  of  one  often  undermines  the  foundation  and  lays 
the  train  for  the  ruin  of  perhaps  ten  or  twenty  more;  and  thus  the  evil  spreads 


(m)  Cramer’s  Almanac,  1819. 
(o)  Gazette,  May  18,  1819. 
(q)  Gazette,  August  10,  1819. 


(n)  Gazette,  October  6,  1818. 
(p)  Gazette,  July  30,  1719. 

(r)  Gazette,  March  23,  1819. 
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far  and  wide  like  a devouring  flame.  The  cry  with  everyone  now  is,  something 
must  be  done  and  done  immediately”  (s). 

"Presentments. — The  grand  inquest  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania, 
have  presented,  as  a grievance,  the  great  scarcity  of  specie  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood,  as  well  as  in  the  country  generally,  by  which  means  real  as  well 
as  personal  property  is  diminishing  in  value  and  labor  and  industry  oi  every 
class  in  the  community  is  reduced  to  such  an  alarming  degree  that  the  most 
resolute  and  enterprising  hearts  cannot  under  such  growing  and  severe  pressure 
feel  easy  and  comfortable.  This  they  attribute  to  the  enormous  and  fearful 
balance  of  trade  against  our  country  originating  from  the  great  influx  of  for- 
eign goods  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  and  imported  into  this  and 
thereby  causing  the  gold  and  silver  which  ought  to  be  in  circulation  in 
the  country  to  be  shipped  abroad  therewith  to  purchase  foreign  fabrics.  From 
a consideration  of  these  and  other  circumstances  they  have 

“ Resolved , Unanimously,  that  the  grand  inquest  of  Allegheny  County, 
aforesaid,  individually  pledge  their  words  and  their  sacred  honor  that,  for  the 
time  to  come,  they  will  neither  purchase  nor  wear  any  woolen  clothes  nor  any 
linen  or  cotton  goods  which  shall  have  been  manufactured  by  any  foreign 
nation;  and  further,  that  the  inquest  as  aforesaid  recommend  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  throughout  the  county  of  Allegheny  the  adoption  of  similar  resolu- 
tions” (t). 

In  January,  1819,  wheat  was  worth  $1,  corn  and  rye  sixty-two  cents.  In 
December,  1819,  wheat  was  quoted  at  seventy-five  cents,  rye  at  fifty  and  corn  at 
forty-five.  In  March,  1820,  wheat  was  worth  only  fifty  cents,  corn  forty  and  rye 
forty-five.  In  1821  prices  reached  the  bottom.  In  May,  1821,  the  price  of  flour  per 
barrel  was  $1,  whisky,  per  gallon,  fifteen  cents,  good  pine  boards  twenty  cents 
per  hundred,  sheep  and  calves  each  $1.  It  required  a bushel  and  a half  of 
wheat  to  buy  a pound  of  coffee,  a barrel  of  flour  to  buy  a pound  of  tea,  and  twelve 
and  a half  barrels  of  flour  to  buy  a yard  of  superfine  broadcloth  (u). 

The  Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Association,  organized  for  commercial  pur- 
poses in  1819,  answered  the  expectation  of  its  founders  in  affording  facilities 
for  the  interchange  of  commodities — supplying  raw  materials  to  the  mechanic 
and  manufactured  articles  to  the  farmer  and  country  merchant  in  exchange  for 
produce.  Beyond  this  it  did  not  go.  The  Legislature  of  1819-20  chartered  the 
association,  which  greatly  increased  its  facilities  for  benefiting  the  community. 
This  association  did  not  confine  its  operations  to  the  handling  of  Pittsburg  man- 
ufactures only,  but  kept  for  sale  in  its  large  warehouse  the  flour  of  distant  mills, 
broadcloths  of  the  Steubenville  Woolen  Factory,  cotton  goods  not  made  here; 
in  fact,  a general  warehouse  where  supplies  of  every  description  could  be 
obtained.  George  Cochran  of  Richard  was  the  first  agent  of  the  company 
at  Pittsburg.  Of  the  stock  about  $4,000  had  been  paid  in  by  April,  1819.  A 
board  of  managers  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  In  1820  more  shares 
were  subscribed  and  the  paid-in  fund  still  further  increased.  After  1824  ten 
per  cent,  dividends  were  declared  annually  during  the  life  of  the  company.  It 
is  said  that  this  company,  after  1823,  handled  annually  $60,000  worth  of  Pitts- 
burg manufactures.  In  1826  John  Hannen  was  president;  Thomas  Hazleton, 
James  Marshall,  Thomas  Fairman,  Alexander  Miller,  Jr.,  John  Sheriff,  John 
Spear,  Benjamin  Bakewell,  James  Arthurs,  Jr.,  Thomas  Liggett,  managers;  S.  R. 
Johnson,  secretary;  Abner  Updegraff,  treasurer;  George  Cochran,  agent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  commerce  here  flourished  from  1792  to  1799;  then 
seems  to  have  languished  until  1803,  when  it  again  improved  until  1807,  and 


(s)  A citizen  in  Gazette,  August  27,  1819. 

(t)  Niles  Register,  December  1,  1821.  (u)  Western  Address  Directory,  1837. 
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then  again  languished,  with  short  periods  of  revival,  until  1812,  when  it  arose 
to  an  unexpected  and  extraordinary  height.  Everybody  seemed  to  make  money 
during  this  wonderful  period.  It  was  made  with  such  ease  that  business  men 
were  led  to  speculate  with  an  utter  disregard  of  a return  to  normal  conditions. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  commerce  suffered  a decline  to  the  other  extreme,  until 
the  year  1821  may  be  said  to  have  witnessed  the  commercial  death  and  anni- 
hilation of  this  community. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


COMMERCE  CONTINUED  — THE  REVIVAL  OF  TRADE  IN  THE  TWENTIES STATISTICS 

SHOWING  THE  WONDERFUL  ADVANCEMENT  IN  BUSINESS THE  EXPANSION  OF 

TRADE  INTO  NEW  FIELDS THE  IMMENSE  TRAFFIC  BY  WAGONS OPENING  OF 

THE  COAL  TRADE COMMERCE  ON  THE  RIVERS NEW  COMMERCIAL  RELA- 
TIONS CREATED  BY  THE  CANAL EFFECT  ON  TRADE  RELATIONS 

CAUSED  BY  THE  CANAL THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND  THE  MER- 
CHANTS’ EXCHANGE THE  PANIC  OF  1837 SHIPMENTS  ON 

THE  CANAL IMPEDIMENTS  TO  RIVER  COMMERCE — ENTER- 
PRISE OF  THE  MERCHANTS MANY  NEW  BUSINESS 

VENTURES EFFECTS  OF  THE  MONONGAHELA  IM- 
PROVEMENTS ON  COMMERCE THE  WONDERFUL 

STIMULUS  GIVEN  TO  COMMERCE  BY  THE 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  RAILWAYS THE 

DISTRESS  OF  1854  STATIS- 

TICS AND  MISCELLANY,  ETC. 

The  year  1823  witnessed  a slight  improvement  in  commerce  over  the 
dreadful  depression  which  prevailed  here  in  1821. 

In  1823  there  were  measured  by  Shott,  Crawford  & Liggett  at  Pittsburg 
3,222,784  feet  of  boards  and  15,000  feet  of  scantling.  There  were  also  handled 
here  650  tons  of  hay,  395  cords  of  wood,  570  cords  of  bark,  3,061  barrels  of 
whisky,  149  barrels  of  oil  and  seventeen  barrels  of  brandy  (a).  Business  had 
begun  to  improve  in  some  directions,  and  others  were  added  on  the  following 
year. 

“Pittsburg  is  full  of  bustle  and  business.  The  arrival  and  departure  of 
steamboats  takes  place  almost  daily.  Vast  quantities  of  valuable  products  have 
been  brought  down  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers  during  the  present 
season,  and  a few  days  since  the  American  left  Pittsburg  for  Brownsville,  being 
the  first  steamboat  that  ever  navigated  the  first  named  river”  (b). 

“Our  rivers  are  now  in  fine  navigable  order.  The  recent  rise  of  the  waters 
has  given  renewed  life  and  vigor  to  our  commercial  operations.  Within  a few 
days  past  property  of  various  descriptions  has  been  brought  to  this  market 
exceeding  at  the  lowest  estimate  half  a million  of  dollars.  The  shores  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River  alone  are  covered  with  arks  and  flatboats,  upward  of  a hundred 
in  number,  richly  freighted  for  this  market.  Within  the  last  week  there  have 
safely  arrived  by  this  channel,  on  a moderate  calculation,  7,000  barrels  of  salt, 
500  tons  of  bar-iron,  500  tons  of  pig  metal,  besides  other  articles  of  merchan- 
dise” (c). 

In  1825  there  were  sent  in  one  package  from  Kittanning  6,000  pounds  of 
butter  to  New  York  via  Lake  Erie  and  the  Erie  Canal  (d). 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  1,  1826,  there  were  inspected  in  Pitts- 
burg 13,739  barrels  of  salt,  valued  at  $17,172,  and  3,163,690  feet  of  boards  were 
measured,  besides  a large  quantity  of  shingles,  scantling,  lath,  logs  and  hewn 


(a)  Cramer’s  Almanac,  1825.  (b)  Niles  Register,  April  23,  1825. 

(c)  Niles  Register,  November  19,  1825.  (d)  Mercury,  March  28,  1825. 
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timber,  all  of  which,  including  the  boards,  were  worth  $22,818.  The  salt  and 
lumber  merchants  of  Pittsburg  in  these  transactions  realized  a profit  of  $11,500  (e). 

During  the  year  1826  there  were  received  at  Pittsburg  from  the  East  9,300 
tons  of  merchandise,  which  were  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least  $150  per  hun- 
dredweight; total  nearly  $2,800,000.  Good  times  had  indeed  set  in  for  all 
classes.  In  1827  there  passed  eastward  from  and  through  this  place  12,000 
boxes  of  glass  and  these  shipments  continued  to  grow.  The  following  were  the 
exports  of  Pittsburg  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1826: 

Iron $398,000 

Nails 210,000 

Glass 105,000 

Paper 55, 000 

Porter 18,000 

Flour 10,500 

Castings 88,000 

Wire  work 8,000 

White  lead 17,000 

Steam  engines 100,000 

Tobacco  and  cigars 25,800 

Bacon,  860,000  pounds 51,820 

Cotton  yarn  and  cloths 160,324 

Axes,  scythes,  shovels,  sickles,  etc 49,000 

Whisky,  4,200  barrels,  at  22  cents  per  gallon 29,832 

Dry  goods  exported  to  the  North  and  West 480,000 

Groceries  and  foreign  liquors  exported  to  North  and  West.  625,000 

Saddlery  and  other  products  of  leather 236,000 

Miscellaneous  exports  of  beeswax,  feathers,  candles,  soap, 

cordage,  coal,  country  linen,  cider,  apples,  etc 214,000 


Total $2,881,276 

Balance  of  trade  in  Pittsburg’s  favor,  1825-6  (e) 662,276 


$2,219,000 

For  the  year  1825-6  (ending  April  1st)  the  following  goods  were  imported: 

Merchandise  of  various  kinds $1,332,000 

Groceries  and  liquors 813,000 

Drugs,  stationery,  etc 74, 000 


Total $2,219,000 

Of  the  groceries  $339,000  worth  were  domestic,  and  of  the  merchandise 
$425,000.  Of  the  sales  $22,465  were  of  books  and  $179,500  were  at  auction. 
There  were  sold  of  these  imports  during  the  same  time  totals  as  follows  (f) : 

Merchandise  of  all  kinds $932,000 

Groceries  and  liquors 801,000 

Drugs,  stationery,  etc 62,000 


Total $1,795,000 

Leaving  on  hand  424,000 


Total $2,219,000 

“Iron  blooms  and  pig  metal  are  included,  but  I think  $1,000,000  a very 
(e)  Pittsburg  in  1826;  Samuel  Jones.  (f)  Pittsburg  in  1826;  Samuel  Jones. 
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moderate  estimate  for  carriage  alone.  For  some  years  back  I have  preferred 
getting  cotton  from  Tennessee  up  the  Ohio  and  sending  it  overland  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore.  In  the  year  1821  I had  some  shipped  via  New  Orleans. 
Cost  of  insurance  two  and  a half  per  cent,  from  that  eastward  and  $1  a bale 
for  shipping  prevented  me  from  sending  any  more  that  way.  The  average 
of  what  I have  sent  eastward  for  some  years  is  from  300  to  400  bales.  This 
year  it  has  been  somewhat  less  than  former  years.  Of  bacon  and  lard  alone 
from  600  to  700  tons  must  go  eastward  this  year.  Ohio  tobacco  is  a very 
considerable  article;  one  house  sent  1,400  hogsheads  last  year  from  Wheeling 


and  this  year  there  will  be  much  more”  (g). 

Tons. 

Dry  goods  received  from  Philadelphia  and  for  sale  here...  1,250 
Groceries  received  from  Philadelphia  and  for  sale  here....  4,050 

Shipped  of  Eastern  goods  by  commission  merchants 4,000 

Sent  eastward 5,300 


Total  east  and  west 14,600 

9.300  tons  from  eastward,  carriage  at  $50  per  ton $465,000 

5.300  tons  sent  eastward  at  $25  per  ton 132,500 


Total $597Goo 


“A  great  quantity  of  Ohio  tobacco  has  been  forwarded  by  this  port  for  the 
Baltimore  market,  where  it  commands  a higher  price  for  exportation  than  any 
other  offered.  On  Wednesday  last,  at  the  Monongahela  wharf,  we  saw  a keel- 
boat  from  Zanesville  unloading  fifty  hogsheads  of  it  averaging  nearly  1,000 
pounds  each”  (h). 

"It  is  supposed  that  upward  of  $500,000  worth  of  lumber  has  descended  the 
Allegheny  River  this  season”  (i). 

It  was  estimated  that  50,000,000  feet  of  boards  would  come  down  the  Alle- 
gheny River  in  the  spring  of  1828.  Also  shingles,  square  timber,  sawlogs, 
tanbark,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $100,000,  all  having  an  aggregate  value  of 
$400,000  (j). 

“Last  year  (1826)  I bought  in  this  place  about  50,000  pounds  of  wool  at 
all  prices  from  eighteen  cents  to  ninety-five  cents  per  pound,  amounting  to 
nearly  $20,000.  This  wool  was  grown  in  Allegheny,  Washington,  Beaver  and 
Fayette  counties  of  this  State,  Brook  and  Ohio  counties  of  Virginia,  and  Belmont 
County  of  Ohio.  The  amount  paid  to  the  different  wool  growers  varied  from 
$5  to  $2,400,  which  was  the  largest  sum  paid  to  any  one  person  for  a single 
crop  of  wool,  but  there  were  many  whose  crops  exceeded  $1,000”  (k). 

"About  2,600  persons  with  $2,000,000  of  capital  are  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories of  Pittsburg.  The  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed  a bill  permitting 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  enter  that  State  providing  a branch  shall 
be  made  to  Pittsburg,  and  as  it  is  important  to  Baltimore  as  well  as  Pitts- 
burg that  these  cities  should  be  ‘joined  together,’  we  hope  and  trust  that  such 
an  act  passed  by  Pennsylvania  will  be  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  managers  of 
this  company.  Pittsburg  is,  and  must  more  and  more  become,  the  center  of 
a vast  and  valuable  business — the  place  of  deposit  for  mighty  quantities  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil  and  industry  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  rich 

(g)  Pittsburg  commission  merchant  to  member  of  House  of  Representatives,  Jan- 
uary, 1827. 

(h)  Pittsburg  paper,  May  25,  1827. 

(i)  Kittanning  Columbian,  April,  1827. 

(j)  Warren  Gazette,  April,  1828. 

(k)  Abishai  Way  in  Pennsylvania  Democrat,  July  25,  1827. 
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southeastern  section  of  Ohio,  and  enjoys  many  other  natural  advantages. 
Pittsburg  is,  even  now,  supplying  iron  for  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  We 
wish  every  success  to  the  industry  of  her  enterprising  people  and  desire  an 
extension  of  domestic  competition’7  (1). 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  Pittsburg  of  1812,  or  1815,  or  1826, 
or  1836  was  a dull  inland  town  of  little  commercial  force  or  importance.  It 
was  full  of  sagacious,  tireless  business  men  who  crowded  every  avenue  which 
might  lead  to  financial  success.  Commission  merchants  were  as  keen  then 
as  now,  and  produce  brokers  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  money.  The  immense 
carrying  trade  was  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  local  revenue. 

In  1828  Allen  & Grant  advertised  for  sale  109  bales  of  cotton,.  97  barrels 
of  mackerel,  30  hogsheads  and  20  barrels  of  New  Orleans  sugar,  20  barrels 
of  molasses,  90  hogsheads  of  leaf  tobacco,  20,000  pounds  of  pig  lead  and  4,000 
pounds  of  bar  lead.  H.  McShane  advertised  for  sale  4,000  raccoon  skins, 
20  hogsheads  of  Kentucky  leaf  tobacco  and  30  kegs  of  manufactured  tobacco. 
Isaac  Harris  offered  50  barrels  of  mackerel,  100  hogsheads  of  sugar,  100 
barrels  of  rye  and  apple  whisky,  4,500  yards  of  flannel,  linen,  etc.;  R.  Lindell 
& Co.,  2,000  muskrat  skins,  2,000  raccoon  skins,  50  bear  skins,  30  bales  of 
cotton;  Riddle  & Forsythe,  20,000  pounds  of  lead,  50  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 
11  hogsheads  of  New  Orleans  sugar,  etc.;  A.  Way  & Co.,  3,000  pounds  of 
sole-leather;  James  H.  Cresson  & Co.,  50  crates  of  Liverpool  queensware; 
Thomas  G.  Gaylord,  600  crates  of  queensware;  James  H.  Davis,  25,000  musk- 
rat skins. 

In  the  autumn  of  1828  all  prices  had  climbed  to  an  unusual  and  agreeable 
height.  The  building  of  the  canal  gave  an  extraordinary  growth  to  the  com- 
merce and  population  centering  here.  The  canal  contractors  found  in  the 
early  fall  of  1828  that  there  were  but  200  barrels  of  flour  in  stock  here,  where- 
upon they  promptly  bought  it  all,  and  the  price  immediately  rose  to  $8  a barrel, 
but  in  October  went  down  to  about  $5. 

“Fifty-four  boats  measuring  an  aggregate  of  7,705  tons  have  made  276 
arrivals  and  284  departures  during  the  last  year,  and  transported  during  the 
same  time  34,350  tons,  consisting  principally  of  goods  manufactured  in  Pitts- 
burg and  the  neighborhood  and  not  a few  of  the  boats  with  their  engines  were 
built  there  and  sold  abroad,  thus  going  to  swell  the  amount  of  commerce”  ,(m). 

For  the  year  ending  December  23,  1829,  there  were  gauged  here  10,641 
barrels  of  whisky,  922  barrels  of  molasses,  357  barrels  of  flaxseed  oil,  96  barrels 
of  apple  brandy, 82  barrels  of  cherry  bounce,  106  barrels  of  tar,  13  barrels  of  Seneca 
oil,  and  altogether  12,540  barrels  of  various  other  commodities.  In  that  time 
the  salt  inspector  branded  7,820  barrels. 

Two  merchants  here  each  imported  1,200  to  1,500  crates  of  queensware  in 
1829.  Immense  quantities  of  merchandise  were  brought  over  the  mountains 
and  heavy  cargoes  of  sugar,  molasses,  fish,  cotton,  rice,  tin,  flour,  pork,  whisky 
were  brought  up  the  river  by  the  “Snag  Marine  Corps.” 

In  March,  1830,  the  Erie  Gazette  stated  that  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
flatboats  would  soon  leave  French  Creek  for  Pittsburg,  each  loaded  with  an 
average  of  twenty-seven  tons  of  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  salt,  staves,  bark,  shingles, 
lumber,  etc.,  worth  in  Pittsburg  $500.  If  the  number  of  boats  were  one  hundred 
the  value  of  the  cargoes  was  $50,000.  These  boats  all  started  from  the  space  of 
twenty-two  miles  on  French  Creek. 

In  1833  flour  was  worth  $4.25  to  $4.50,  but  in  February,  1834,  had  fallen  to 
? 2.62 \ when  sold  in  large  quantities.  In  December,  1833,  a gentleman  counted 
nearly  one  hundred  boats  loaded  with  coal  on  the  Monongahela  between  this 


(1)  Niles  Register,  February  23,  1828 


(m)  Niles  Register,  July  26,  1828. 
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place  and  Brownsville.  In  April,  1834,  wheat  was  worth  56  cents,  rye  50, 
corn  40,  barley  40,  oats  28,  new  whisky  23,  old  35  and  brandy  62. 

Auctioneering  wholesale  stocks  was  a practice  which  injured  the  regular 
trade  of  Pittsburg  merchants.  Large  shipments  of  foreign  goods  were  obtained 
and  sold  at  low  prices  for  cash,  and  new  stocks  obtained  and  the  method  repeated, 
thus  enabling  the  commission  merchant  to  repeat  his  sales  several  times  to  the 
regular  merchant’s  once.  In  1833  nearly  $2,000,000  worth  of  wool  passed  east- 
ward through  Pittsburg. 

In  October,  1834,  there  arrived  in  Pittsburg  over  the  canal  nearly  1,800 
tons  of  merchandise  and  produce  in  two  weeks.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of 
that  month  the  freight  sent  away  on  the  canal  amounted  to  almost  5,000,000 
pounds,  being  about  1,000  wagon-loads.  The  total  canal  tolls  collected  here 
for  the  year  ending  November  1,  1834,  were  $16,704.99.  The  first  week  in 
November  there  were  sent  East  over  the  canal  nearly  900  tons  of  freight  (u). 

“The  total  value  of  coal  annually  shipped  from  the  Monongahela  and  from 
the  banks  opposite  Pittsburg  may  be  estimated  at  about  $100,000,  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  amount  and  must  continue  to  increase,  as  the  use  of  coal  is  becom- 
ing more  general  below”  (o). 

In  January  and  February,  1834,  the  financial  pressure  in  Pittsburg  was 
very  severe.  One  large  manufacturing  establishment  was  in  a dilemma,  not 
knowing  whether  to  try  to  operate  half  time  or  close  the  works  entirely  (p).  In 
March,  1834,  owing  to  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the  rivers,  there  were  lying 
at  the  wharf  here  unable  to  leave  for  the  West,  where  it  had  been  sold,  about 
1,000  tons  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  while  the  purchasers  fretted  and  prayed 
for  rain.  At  this  time  lumber  sold  here  at  $4  per  thousand  feet. 

“Two  large  covered  boats  have  arrived  at  Pittsburg  from  Jamestown,  New 
York,  one  of  them  laden  with  patent  window-sashes,  the  other  with  patent 
wooden  buckets  and  keelers,  and  an  excellent  market  was  found  for  each,  200 
dozen  of  the  sashes  being  bought  by  a merchant  of  Galena,  at  the  lead  mines,  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  being  in  all  2,000  miles  of  water  navigation  when  they 
arrive  there.  The  owner  of  the  buckets,  etc.,  was  equally  successful,  and  both 
boats  would  return  with  full  cargoes  of  wTindow-glass,  nails  and  paints,  etc., 
the  productions  of  the  industry  of  Pittsburg!  There  is  also  a patent  sash  and 
a bucket  factory  at  Fallstown,  in  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania”  (q). 

“One  mercantile  house  in  our  city  sells  upward  of  a thousand  dozen  of 
window-sash  per  annum,  with  a rapidly  increasing  demand”  (r). 

“In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  business  now  done  in  Pittsburg, 
the  following  statement  has  been  procured  from  correct  sources”  (s) : 


Books  and  papers  sold  yearly 

Drugs,  medicines,  paints,  etc 

Hardware ........  

White  lead 

Beer  and  porter 

Lumber 

Pork 

Glass,  green  and  cut 

Sales  of  eight  rolling-mills,  nine  foundries  and  seven  en- 
gine factories 

Cotton  business  

Building  and  finishing  steamboats 


$ 450,000 

175.000 

400.000 

1 50.000 
80,000 

350.000 

300.000 

250.000 

1 ,690,000 

360.000 

300.000 


(n)  Gazette,  November  3,  1834. 

(p)  Niles  Register,  February  8,  1834. 
(r)  Gazette,  April,  1835. 


(o)  Gazette,  December  1,  1834. 
(q)  Niles  Register,  May  2,  1835. 
(s)  Manufacturer,  May,  1835. 
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Brush  business $ 20,000 

Copper  and  tin  business 75,000 

Grocers  and  liquor  dealers 2,000,000 

Wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods 2,800,000 

Plows,  wagons,  shovels,  etc 100,000 

Coal 250,000  . 

Furniture  and  leather 250,000 


Total  annual  business $10,000,000 


In  June,  1835,  salt  became  somewhat  scarce  and  increased  in  price  to  $2 
per  barrel.  For  several  years  previous  to  this  it  had  languished  and  sold  as 
low  as  $1  per  barrel  of  280  pounds  net,  the  barrel  costing  twenty-five  cents 
and  the  freight  twenty-five  cents  per  barrel.  In  early  years,  when  brought  over 
the  mountains  on  horseback,  it  had  sold  for  $12  to  $15  per  bushel.  'In  the  thirties 
about  75,000  barrels  passed  through  Pittsburg  annually.  It  came  here  from 
the  Conemaugh,  Kiskeminetas,  Kanawha,  Monongahela,  Onondaga,  etc.  (t). 

Hard  times  were  experienced  here  in  the  latter  part  of  1833  and  all  of  1834 
and  many  merchants  failed.  The  finances  of  the  country  were  in  a turmoil  and 
the  canal  had  transformed  carriage  facilities  and  created  new  trade  relations. 
In  1835  trade  revived  and  in  1836  was  better  than  it  had  been  before  since 
1830.  In  1835  the  canal  company  was  obliged  to  put  on  double  the  number 
of  boats  daily  eastward.  From  March  16,  1835,  to  June  22,  1835,  inclusive, 
there  were  received  from  the  East  by  canal  30,234,065  pounds  of  freight,  and 
sent  East  by  the  same  conveyance  16,653,429  pounds.  Invariably  before  the 
canal  opened  in  the  spring  large  numbers  of  wagons  competed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  freight.  So  great  had  grown  the  trade  with  Philadelphia  in  the 
spring  of  1835  that  that  conservative  city  at  last  fully  awoke  to  the  importance 
of  retaining  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  enterprise  of  the  New 
Yorkers  in  building  the  Erie  and  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canals  had  wrested  from 
Philadelphia  the  larger  portion  of  the  immense  trade  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
etc.  Had  Pennsylvania  early  built  its  canal  to  Pittsburg,  thence  another  to 
Lake  Erie,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  immense  trade  of  the  Western 
country  would  have  poured  through  Pittsburg  into  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. The  construction  of  railways  has  since  to  a large  extent  retrieved  the 
error  of  that  period.  The  pouring  of  the  large  trade  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
Canal  northward  into  Lake  Erie,  thence  through  the  Erie  Canal  intQ  New 
York,  was  for  many  years  an  eyesore  to  Pittsburg,  and  led  to  bitter  feelings 
here  against  Philadelphia.  Pittsburg  had  urged  for  years  with  all  the  energy 
in  her  power  that  Pennsylvania  could  and  should  secure  this  vast  market  of 
the  West  for  the  benefit  of  her  tradesmen.  The  tardy  action  of  Philadelphia 
was  responsible  for  the  diversion  of  much  of  this  trade  to  New  York. 

During  the  week  ending  April  17,  1835,  there  were  sent  East  over  the  canal, 
among  other  things,  3,126  barrels  of  flour,  1,222  half  boxes  of  window-glass, 
40,870  pounds  of  ginseng  and  20,109  pounds  of  pearlash.  From  seventy  to 
eighty  canal-boats  departed  eastward  daily.  The  business  done  here  in  the 
spring  of  1835  in  all  departments  of  trade  had  never  been  exceeded.  In  one 
week  nearly  1,100  tons  arrived  here  on  the  canal  and  the  crush  was  a sight  to 
behold  (v). 

For  three  weeks  before  March  13,  1835  (before  the  canal  had  opened),  it 
was  estimated  that  seventy  wagons  arrived  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 


(t)  “Old  Merchant”  Gazette,  June  30,  1835. 

(v)  Numerous  issues  of  the  Mercury,  Manufacturer,  Gazette  and  other  papers  of  1835. 
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daily  with  merchandise,  each  carrying  4,5°°  pounds  (w).  The  goods  were 
stored  in  warehouses,  where  they  were  inspected  and  bought  by  Western  mer- 
chants and  shipped  down  the  Ohio.  From  March  20  to  July  1,  1835,  there 
went  east  22,785  barrels  of  flour,  5,189,534  pounds  of  bacon,  2,552,319  pounds 
of  tobacco,  284,716  pounds  of  lard,  201,145  pounds  of  furs  and  peltry  and  large 
quantities  of  other  commodities.  On  all  these  shipments  it  was  estimated  that 
$30,000  was  saved  in  freightage.  The  great  increase  in  trade  led  to  the  forma- 
tion, in  1836,  of  the  first  Board  of  Trade  in  Pittsburg.  Among  the  first  members 
were  B.  H.  Fahnestock,  T.  W.  Burbridge  and  T.  B.  Wainwright.  The  Board 
convened  for  the  first  time  for  the  transaction  of  business  on  January  14,  1836, 
but  was  not  chartered  until  April  3,  1837. 

“The  steamboat  Moravian  left  Pittsburg  a few  days  ago  with  the  largest 
cargo  every  carried  from  it.  A large  part  of  it  consisted  of  pine  boards,  planed, 
tongued  and  grooved,  which  had  been  brought  down  the  Allegheny  River  from 
the  State  of  New  York  and  were  destined  for  the  Illinois  River,  1,600  miles 
off”  (x). 

From  April  1 to  October  1,  1836,  there  were  exported  eastward  on  the  canal 
from  Pittsburg  3,619,068  pounds  of  bacon,  210,455  pounds  of  lard,  39,578  bar- 
rels of  flour,  49,875  pounds  of  feathers,  85,472  pounds  of  deerskins,  4,144,255 
pounds  of  tobacco  and  816,177  pounds  of  wool  (y). 

In  1836  there  were  shipped  down  the  Ohio  River  bulk  articles  to  the  amount 
of  146,400  tons ; and  the  steamboat  tonnage  for  the  same  time  reached  74,734  tons. 
The  amount  of  lumber  from  the  Allegheny  River  passing  through  the  Pittsburg 
market  in  1835  was  9,000,000  feet,  and  in  1836  was  7,028,814  feet.  In  1834,  24,381 
barrels  of  salt  were  inspected  here;  in  1835,  18,273  barrels,  and  in  1836,  17,460 
barrels  (z). 

In  the  fall  of  1836  the  following  commission  merchants  were  doing  business 
here:  Allen  & Grant.  Lewis  Hutchison  & Co.,  Jacob  Forsyth  & Co.,  Butler  & 
Crutcher,  Hanna  & Poindexter,  Hutchison  & Ledlie,  Moses  Atwood,  John  D. 
David,  T.  S.  Clarke  & Co.,  May  & Andoe,  McShane  & Kellys. 

In  1836,  during  the  busy  season  in  the  spring,  it  required  250  drays  and  carts 
to  do  the  necessary  hauling.  Constant  employment  was  given  to  100  teams  of 
four,  five  and  six  horses  at  this  time,  also,  in  hauling  coal  from  the  mines  and 
fiatboats  to  the  factories,  ships,  residences,  etc.  It  was  noticed  that  business  had 
swelled  to  an  almost  incalculable  amount  (a).  Philadelphia  did  not  become  a cus- 
tomer of  Pittsburg  for  coal  until  a short  time  before  1836.  Before  that  date 
large  quantities  had  gone  down  the  Ohio  River.  All  that  went  East  had  to  go  via 
Pittsburg. 

“There  are  not  less  than  100,000  barrels  of  flour  in  the  towns  upon  the  Ohio 
River,  from  Pittsburg  to  its  mouth,  waiting  a clear  river  and  a good  stage  of 
water,  to  be  sent  to  market”  (b). 


FROM  MIDDLE  OF  FEBRUARY  TO  APRIL  20,  1 836. 
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(w)  Gazette,  March  13,  1835. 

(y)  Western  Address  Directory,  1837. 
(a)  Gazette,  many  issues,  1836. 


(x)  Niles  Register,  April  16,  1835. 

(z)  Western  Address  Directory,  1837. 
(b)  Cincinnati  Post,  January  27,  1836. 
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Boat  Arrivals.  Boat  Departures. 

Independence,  Mo 1 3 

Florence o 1 

Galena o 2 

Peoria o 1 

Fort  Smith  or  Coffee o 1 

Marion  (c) o 1 


Totals ' 135  157 

“The  manufactures  and  mechanical  products  and  sales  of  all  kinds  of  goods, 
foreign  and  domestic,  by  all  our  manufactories,  wholesale  and  retail,  and  com- 
mission merchants,  may  be  estimated  at  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000.  The 
value  of  every  description  of  foreign  and  domestic  goods  received  in  transitu 
from  the  Eastern  cities  and  passing  through  the  hands  of  our  commission  mer- 
chants for  all  parts  of  the  West  and  .South  may  be  estimated  at  between  $60,000,- 
coo  and  $70,000,000,  and  perhaps  it  will  not  exceed  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  the  goods  manufactured  or  imported  and  sold  in  our  city,  or  passes 
through  or  by,  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  about  $100,000,000.  In  this 
calculation  two  of  our  most  extensive  commission  houses,  who  have  been  con- 
sulted, concur  with  the  writer.  Canal  lines  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise : 
Western  Transportation  Company,  daily,  lines  2;  Western  Dispatch  Company, 
daily  lines,  1 ; Ohio  and  Kentucky  Company,  daily  lines,  2;  Union  Company,  daily 
lines,  2;  Pittsburg  Company,  daily  lines,  2;  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Company, 
daily  lines,  2;  People’s  Company,  daily  lines,  1;  Reliance  Company,  daily  lines,  2; 
total  regular  canal  lines,  14.  Canal  daily  passenger  lines:  Good  Intent  Com- 
pany, 1;  Pioneer  Company,  1;  Leech  & Co.,  1.  Total  passenger  canal  lines,  3. 
The  following  is  a list  of  regular  steamboat,  freight  and  passenger  lines:  United 
States  Mail  Line,  1;  Good  Intent  Company,  1;  Ohio  Pilots’  Line,  1;  St.  Louis 
Line,  1 ; Louisville  Passenger  (to  commence  soon),  1 ; Line  to  Beaver,  1 ; Line  to 
Wellsville,  1;  total  steamboat  lines,  7”  (d). 

The  panic  of  1837  fell  like  death  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  Pittsburg. 
Many  of  the  merchants  had  conducted  a credit  business  with  the  Western 
country  and  could  not  collect  a cent.  This  forced  them  to  beg  time  of  their 
creditors  in  the  East.  In  February,  1837,  it  was  estimated  that  there  was  due 
the  local  merchants  in  money  which  they  could  not  collect  $10,000,000  (e). 
Money  was  very  scarce  and  the  pressure  extremely  severe,  and  worse  times  were 
coming.  Manufacturers  began  to  close  down,  merchants  L>  collect  and  settle  up, 
and  all  to  meet  the  coming  crisis.  The  Merchants’  Exchange,  which  met  in 
Irwin’s  building,  could  afford  no  relief;  neither  was  the  Board  of  Trade  of  any 
service  to  the  distressed  business  men.  When  the  pressure  first  came  in  Janu- 
ary, 1837,  the  chaos  in  commercial  circles  began  to  be  felt.  In  May  cotton, 
which  a short  time  before  had  sold  here  for  seventeen  cents  a pound,  was  offered 
for  eight  cents.  The  Monongahela  Navigation  Company,  on  May  25,  resolved 
to  suspend  operations  for  sixty  days.  All  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments. 
Money  became  so  scarce  that  prices  of  all  kinds  doubled  or  trebled  in  value, 
and  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and  the  boroughs  passed  ordinances  authorizing  the 
issue  of  shinplasters  to  relieve  the  situation.  In  the  fall  of  1837  trade  here  had 
revived  somewhat.  The  retail  grocery  trade  was  good,  and  wholesale  trade  fair; 
iron,  nails  and  glass  trade  was  good;  dry  goods,  hardware,  shoes,  bonnets, 
cjueensware,  looking-glass  trade  fair.  Money  was  still  very  scarce,  but  the 
Pittsburg  merchants  had  weathered  the  storm  better  than  almost  an}'  other 


(c)  Daily  Advocate,  April,  1836. 

(d)  “Old  Merchant”  in  Gazette,  November  10,  1836. 

(e)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  February,  1837. 
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Western  city.  The  Upper  Allegheny  River  trade  was  good,  and  immense  quan- 
tities of  pig-iron  began  to  come  down  from  Venango  County.  One  man 
brought  down  by  boat  70 o patent  buckets  from  Jamestown,  New  York  (f). 

In  1838  the  Board  of  Trade  was  quite  a pretentious  body.  They  managed  a 
reading-room  in  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  on  Fourth  Street,  where  newspapers 
from  ail  parts  of  the  United  States  could  be  seen.  The  membership  fee  was  $5 
per  annum.  It  was  this  year  that  friction  matches  in  large  quantities  began  to 
fill  the  stores  here.  In  February,  1838,  large  numbers  of  pheasants  were  offered 
for  sale  in  the  local  markets.'  It  was  declared  that  their  flesh  was  poisonous,  as 
they  fed  on  laurel.  On  March  3,  1838,  there  were  lying  at  the  wharf  here  thirty- 
eight  steamboats,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  rivers,  and  from  the  10th  to 
the  19th  of  March,  inclusive,  107  steamboats  arrived  and  departed.  The  great 
scarcity  of  money  seriously  hampered  trade,  and  the  sale  of  dry  goods  in  pack- 
ages interfered  much  with  regular  merchandising.  During  the  week  ending 
April  4,  1838,  there  were  sold  here  97,600  pounds  of  bacon,  11,000  barrels  of 
flour,  430  barrels  of  ale  and  porter,  46,500  pounds  scorched  salt,  980  boxes  of 
window  glass,  24,000  pigs  of  lead,  27,000  pounds  of  castings,  etc.  Wheat  stood 
at  $1  per  bushel.  There  were  cleared  at  the  Allegheny  Canal  office  eastward 
from  March  27  to  May  5,  1838,  products  as  follows : 


Flour 43,650  barrels. 

Wheat 7,324  bushels. 

Bacon 2,890,229  pounds. 

Tobacco 1,024,061  pounds. 

Hemp 431,672  pounds. 

Cotton 410,495  pounds. 

Wool 129,747  pounds. 


In  1838  the  Allegheny  River  trade  was  very  brisk,  with  three  steamers, 
which  usually  towed  keel  and  other  boats,  and  carried  both  passengers  and 
freight.  In  fact  the  trade  on  this  river  in  1838  nearly  doubled  that  of  any 
previous  year,  and  immense  quantities  of  lumber  came  down;  the  common  worth 
$7,  clear  $14,  pine  boards. 

“In  conversation  with  an  extensive  lumber  dealer  from  Warren,  who  has 
been  long  engaged  in  the  trade  and  has  a general  knowledge  of  the  business,  he 
stated  as  his  opinion  that  of  boards  and  planks  there  came  annually  down  the  Alle- 
gheny River  upwards  of  100,000,000  feet,  exclusive  of  immense  quantities  of  pine 
and  oak  logs,  joists,  scantling,  shingles,  lath,  etc.”  (g). 

“Several  of  our  wholesale  hardware  and  queensware  merchants  import  their 
goods  direct  from  the  British  manufactories,  via  New  Orleans  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  rivers,  or  via  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal.  One  of  our  wholesale  merchants  left  Pittsburg  about  three 
months  since,  visited  the  British  manufactories,  bought  an  extensive  supply 
of  hardware  and  arrived  with  his  goods  a few  days  since.  All  our  wholesale 
dry  goods,  hardware,  grocery,  queensware,  shoe,  bonnet,  looking-glass  and 
other  stores  and  our  manufacturing  establishments  are  actively  preparing  for  an 
early  fall  business,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  witness  the  return  of  activity  after  the 
dullness  of  the  summer  season”  (h). 

In  September,  1838,  occurred  a large  sale  of  Durham  cattle  on  the  stock  farm 
of  Mr.  Denny,  near  Pittsburg-.  Over  forty  cattle,  some  with  pedigrees  as  long 
as  the  moral  law,  were  sold  at  auction. 

“The  wharves  present  at  this  moment  one  of  the  most  animated  and  animat- 


(f)  Gazette,  1837. 

(g)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  July,  1838. 

(h)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  August,  1838. 
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ing  scenes  we  have  witnessed  in  a long  period  of  time.  Twenty  steamboats  lie 
at  the  landing  taking  in  cargo  for  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  New  Orleans 
and  ‘intermediate  ports,'  as  the  phrase  goes.  The  whole  of  our  broad  levee,  from 
the  bridge  to  Ferry  Street,  is  closely  dotted  with  drays  and  wagons,  hurrying  to 
the  margin  of  the  river  from  every  point  of  access,  burdened  with  the  valuable 
products  of  our  factories  or  with  Lastern  goods.  Some  half  dozen  of  the  steam- 
ers are  puff-puff-puffing  away  ready  to  start.  The  margin  of  the  wharf  is  abso- 
lutely covered  to  the  height  of  a man  with  freight  in  all  its  varieties ; higher  up  on 
the  streets  and  footwalks,  the  fronts  of  the  great  forwarding  houses  are  blocked 
up  by  piles  of  boxes,  bales  and  barrels,  in  beautiful  disorder.  Shippers,  porters, 
draymen  and  steamboat  clerks  blend  their  hurried  voices  at  once;  one  is  actually 
deafened  with  their  cheerful  din  and  rush  of  business.  Verily  the  scene  is  a 
pleasant  one — to  all  for  whom  business  has  a charm.  Our  sanctum  is  a mar- 
velously dull  and  weary  place  after  a visit  to  the  river.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  magnitude  of  our  manufactures  from  the  fact  that  the"  larger  iron 
houses  have  800,  some  1,000,  some  as  high  as  1,200  tons  each  of  iron  and  nails, 
ready  for  shipment  to  the  West.  A few  days,  however,  will  rid  us  of  the  surplus 
which  has  accumulated  so  largely  only  in  consequence  of  the  protracted  sus- 
pension of  steamboat  navigation”  (i). 

“At  noon  to-day  we  counted  eleven  steamboats  engaged  in  taking  cargoes. 
The  Philadelphia  has  bills  up  for  departure  this  afternoon.  The  others  will  go 
to-morrow  or  next  day.  Nine  other  boats  lie  at  the  wharf  ready  to  commence 
taking  in  freight  as  some  of  the  eleven  depart.  Other  boats  may  be  soon  expected 
from  below  and  above,  so  that  all  the  merchandise  now  here  will  soon  be  shipped. 
We  have  not  for  a long  time  seen  our  business  men  look  so  cheerful  and  busy”  (j). 

Two  large  New  Orleans  boats  arrived  at  Pittsburg  in  one  week  in  November, 
1838,  loaded  with  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  8,000  pounds  of  cheese,  window-sash, 
patent  buckets,  tubs,  keelers,  etc.,  all  finding  a ready  sale  to  the  enterprising 
owners  (k).  Wholesaling  was  lively  in  November,  1838,  principally  in  dry  goods, 
groceries,  hardware,  queensware  and  particularly  in  boots  and  shoes,  which  special 
branch  showed  a marked  increase  over  previous  years.  Iron  and  nails  were  on 
the  rise  (1).  In  consequence  of  the  very  low  stage  of  water  in  the  Ohio  River 
in  the  summer  of  1838  freight  rates  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  advanced 
to  $1  per  hundred  and  cabin  passenger  rates  to  $8  (m). 

“The  number  of  boats  cleared  from  Pittsburg  eastward  since  the  opening 
of  canal  navigation  at  Pittsburg  on  March  25th  last  to  the  morning  of  May  9th 
is  716,  loaded  with  the  products  of  the  West,  viz.:  Flour,  bacon,  lard,  tobacco, 
hemp,  furs,  skins,  wool,  feathers,  wheat,  corn,  iron,  nails,  castings,  Pittsburg 
manufactures,  stone,  coal,  etc.,  the  tonnage  amounting  to  19,139,259  pounds  and 
tolls  amounting  to  $14,028.26.  The  number  of  boats  that  have  arrived  from 
Johnstown  and  intermediate  ports  in  the  same  time  is  713,  loaded  with  foreign 
and  domestic  goods,  viz. : Dry  goods,  hardware,  queensware,  groceries,  liquors, 
drugs,  marble,  burr-blocks,  blooms,  castings,  salt,  etc.,  the  tonnage  amounting 
■to  30,166,173  pounds.  There  are  ninety-six  boats  regularly  registered  plying 
on  the  canal  from  Pittsburg  to  Johnstown  and  back,  and  about  twenty-five 
transient  boats,  making  in  the  whole  on  the  Western  division  about  121  boats.  Each 
boat  on  an  average  is  manned  by  a captain,  two  steersmen,  a cook  and  two  drivers, 
making  on  the  whole  number  of  boats  847  persons.  The  following  regular  lines 
are  comprised  in  the  above  list  and  ply  daily  between  Pittsburg  and  Johnstown, 

(i)  Advocate,  November  8,  1838. 

(j)  Gazette,  November  7,  1838. 

(k)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  November  16,  1838. 

(l)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  November  16,  1838. 

(m)  Cincinnati  Republican,  August  2,  1838. 
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viz.:  Pennsylvania  Packet  Boat  Company;  Express  Packet  Line;  Pioneer  Packet 
Line,  Little,  Linford  & Hays,  agents;  Western  Transportation  Company,  same 
agents;  Union  Transportation  Company,  H.  & P.  Graff,  agents;  Bingham’s 
Transportation  Company,  William  Bingham,  agent;  Pilot  Transportation  Com- 
pany, James  Paul,  agent;  James  O'Connor  & Co.’s  Patent  Portable  Car  Body 
Line,  Taaffee  <&  O’Connor,  agents;  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Line,  McDowell  & 
Co.,  agents;  Mechanics’  Line,  Samuel  M.  Ivier,  agent;  Despatch  Line,  J.  C.  Rey- 
nolds, agent;  Reliance  Freight  Line,  John  McFaden,  agent;  Hollidaysburg  Line, 
J.  C.  Rea,  agent.  Judging  from  all  the  facts  in  my  possession  the  business  on 
the  Western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  has  so  far  this  spring  increased 
fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  will  doubtless  continue  in  the  same  ratio”  (n). 

“The  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  markets  are  now  well  provided 
with  supplies  of  fresh  spring  goods,  the  stocks  of  which  are  daily  improving. 
Pittsburg  will  have  in  a very  few  days  a large  and  excellent  assortment  of  ail  kinds 
to  meet  the  spring  demand.  One  gentleman  who  keeps  a wholesale  variety 
store  in  Wood  Street  has  received  from  Philadelphia,  via  Chambersburg,  by  the 
railroad  and  wagons,  thirty  packages  in  about  twelve  days,  and  our  wholesale 
merchants  generally  are  getting  on  goods  by  this  conveyance;  so  that  we  will 
soon  have  a good  supply  in  market”  (o). 

During  the  winter  of  1838-9  there  were  fifty-five  steamboats  laid  up  here;  but 
all  went  out  before  March  1,  1839.  Forty  steamboats  were  here  at  once  on 
February  28,  1839,  and  thirty  of  them  were  discharging  cargoes,  or  getting  ready, 
and  two  were  idle,  and  one  was  in  the  floating  dock  repairing,  and  eight  were  new 
boats  which  had  never  turned  a wheel.  All  except  one  lay  below  the  Monon- 
gahela  River  bridge.  From  February  12th  to  28th  inclusive  there  were  102  arrivals 
and  94  departures  of  steamboats.  During  the  same  time  eight  keel-boats  and 
twenty-two  flatboats  from  the  Monongahela  and  the  Youghiogheny  rivers 
unloaded  here  (p).  Ready-made  clothing  was  no  doubt  kept  for  sale  in  limited  lines 
and  quantities  almost  from  the  start,  but  it  remained  for  the  canal  era  to  develop 
exclusively  ready-made  clothing  houses  here.  A.  Phillips  & Co.’s  was  one  of  the 
first  establishments.  Their  factory  was  in  Philadelphia.  There  arrived  here  on 
April  2,  1839,  the  steamboat  Maine  from  the  Illinois  River,  with  170  casks  of  bacon 
for  shipment  over  the  canal. 

“This  parcel  of  bacon  is  but  part  of  1,000  hogsheads  put  up  at  the  same  place, 
designed  for  the  Philadelphia  market  by  the  same  route.  This  is  the  first 
instance  known  to  us  of  a large  shipment  of  the  produce  of  that  part  of  Illinois 
being  diverted  from  the  New  Orleans  route,  hitherto  its  accustomed  channel. 
The  cost  of  transportation  from  Beardstown  to  Pittsburg  is  no  more  than  it 
would  have  cost  to  New  Orleans— say  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  cost  hence 
to  Philadelphia  will  be  87  cents  per  hundred  pounds”  (q). 

In  January,  1839,  bacon  wras  quoted  at  10^  cents  a pound;  hogs  at  $7  per 
hundred;  flour  at  $6.12  per  barrel;  beef  cattle  at  $7  per  hundred;  wheat,  $1.20; 
oats,  56  cents;  barley,  $1;  butter,  18  to  20  cents;  wjfisky,  48  cents.  In  the  spring 
of  1839  six  steamboats  ran  up  the  Monongahela,  three  arriving  and  three  depart- 
ing daily.  James  May  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Association  in  the 
spring  of  1839.  During  the  week  ending  April  4,  1839,  Pittsburg  merchants 
bought  268,000  pounds  of  bacon  (r). 

“Manifest  of  cargo  on  board  steamboat  Corvette,  John  Hogarty,  master,  from 


(n)  Report  of  Absalom  Morris,  supervisor  western  division  Pennsylvania  canal,  to 
W.  J.  Wheaton,  surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  president  of  the  Medical  Board  which  met  at  Pittsburg 
spring  1839,  to  decide  on  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  location  of  a national  Marine 
Hospital. 

(o)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  February  9,  1839.  (p)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  March  2,  1839. 

(q)  Advocate,  April  3,  1839.  (r)  Daily  Advocate,  April  4,  1839. 
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Cincinnati,  March  27,  1839:  To  J.  Painter  & Co.,  131,504  pounds  pig-metal; 
j.  Wilkinson,  24  boxes  candles;  Irvin  & Robinson,  20  boxes  of  soap;  Hutchison 
& Ledlie,  325  hogsheads  bacon;  J.  Butler,  30  boxes  of  soap;  James  Ward,  2 casks 
of  bacon;  William  Johnson,  57  casks  bacon”  (s). 

“Corn. — Large  quantities  of  this  article  continue  to  arrive  from  the  Ohio, 
the  Wabash  and  even  from  Peoria,  Illinois.  The  Embassy,  which  arrived  here 
yesterday,  brought  1,600  bushels  from  the  Wabash.  A gentleman  here  said  yes- 
terday: ‘The  quantity  of  boards  and  plank  that  has  already  arrived  and  stopped, 
or  been  taken  past  this  city  for  the  lower  markets,  already  exceeds  25,000,000  feet, 
besides  large  rafts  of  logs,  scantling,  shingles,  etc.  The  lumber  trade  of  this 
noble  river  annually  exceeds  50,000,000  feet  of  boards  and  plank,  and  enough 
other  timber  to  reach  the  value  of  $1,000,000  annually.  Owing  to  the  drouth  last 
fall  the  usual  quantity  was  not  sawed,  and  the  price  has  advanced  about  33  per 
cent.  One  extensive  concern  in  this  city  bought  and  dried  near  2,000,000  feet 
up  the  Allegheny  and  brought  it  down  this  spring”  (t). 

On  June  22,  1839,  there  were  in  port  here  on  both  rivers  fifty-six  steamboats, 
“the  largest  number,”  said  the  Intelligencer,  “ever  seen  here  at  one  time,”  and  be- 
sides these  there  were  a large  number  of  keel  and  flat  boats,  arks,  rafts  of  lumber, 
etc.  (u).  By  the  spring  of  1839  trade  with  the  Wabash  River  had  greatly  increased, 
though  previously  it  had  been  almost  wholly  controlled  by  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati. In  1839,  f°r  the  first  time  in  noticeable  quantities,  goods  were  sent  to  Iowa 
Territory,  to  Santa  Fe  and  other  remote  Western  parts;  in  fact,  it  was  a common 
sight  to  see  Santa  Fe  traders  on  the  streets  of  Pittsburg. 

“We  have  had  a great  season  of  business — nothing  before  like  it,  and  every 
indication  is  that  after  a partial  suspension  of  a few  weeks  everything  will  go  for- 
ward again  with  renewed  energy.  Our  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  are  pushing 
on  with  great  activity  to  renew  their  exhausted  stocks  in  time  for  the  fall  business. 
Among  our  artisans  there  are  no  dull  times”  (v). 

The  faith  which  Pittsburg  had  for  so  many  years  of  commercial  prosperity 
placed  in  the  Ohio  River  was  severely  disturbed  by  the  terrible  drouth  of  1838. 
The  river  sank  so  low  that  only  keel-beats  could  run  upon  it  for  several  months, 
thus  limiting  to  a marked  degree  and  to  inadequate  means  the  immense  trade 
which  was  the  sustenance  of  this  hungry  commercial  center. 

“The  difficulties  and  disappointments  thus  produced  excited  general  attention 
to  the  matter,  and  the  noble  Ohio  was  stripped  of  all  the  honors  which  twenty 
years  of  faithful  service  had  earned,  and  the  project  of  a canal  along  its  bank  even 

to  Cincinnati  was  seriously  discussed  in  some  quarters The  Ohio 

has  now  been  navigable  without  interruption  for  almost  five  months,  and  during 
that  time  from  600  to  900  steamboats,  with  their  various  cargoes,  have  arrived 
here  from  the  most  distant  ports— from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  north, 
New  Orleans  on  the  south,  Peoria  on  the  Illinois,  Delphi  at  the  head  of  the 
Wabash,  and  various  other  widely  separated  rivers  and  towns.  As  many,  or  prob- 
ably more,  have  departed  freighted  with  the  products  of  our  own  and  foreign 
countries  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  rapidly  increasing  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens  between  our  city,  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  British  possessions 
on  the  north  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  This  much  has  the  Ohio 
already  done  for  us  this  season,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  much  longer  it  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  us.  The  two  seasons  together,  one  of  drouth,  the  other  of  a good 
stage  of  water,  are  calculated  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  importance  of 
improving  the  channel  of  the  river”  (w). 

“Sperm  Oil. — The  Pittsburg  Intelligencer  estimates  the  quantity  of  sperm  oil 

(s)  Gazette,  April  5,  1839.  (t)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  April  12,  1839. 

fu)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  June  22,  1839.  (v)  Daily  Advocate,  July  u,  1839. 

(w)  Gazette,  July  1,  1839. 
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sold  annually  in  Pittsburg  to  be  from  500  to  600  casks  each,  amounting-  to  about 
$100,000”  (x). 

“Silks. — Harris’  Pittsburg  Intelligencer  states  that  one  of  the  stores  in  that 
city  will  in  a short  time  be  supplied  with  domestic  manufactured  silk  goods  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  (y). 

“Among  the  arrivals  yesterday  was  the  Paris  from  Beardstown,  Illinois,  hav- 
ing on  board,  among  other  articles,  seventy-five  tons  of  bacon,  to  be  sent  east- 
ward by  the  canal;  also,  the  Detroit,  from  the  Missouri  River,  with  2,200  bags 
of  corn”  (z). 

In  1839  Peoria,  111.,  and  vicinity  began  to  rival  Pittsburg  in  the  production 
of  coal  for  W estern  use.  Kingsland  & Lightner  opened  up  the  trade  of  that  local- 
ity in  1839.  Previously,  coal  from  Pittsburg,  used  in  St.  Louis,  cost  50  cents 
per  bushel,  but  soon  good  coal  could  be  taken  there  from  Peoria  at  a cost  of 
15  cents  a bushel.  The  establishment  of  Kingsland  & Lightner  in  St.  Louis 
alone  consumed  10,000  bushels  annually. 

During  the  year  1839  there  arrived  here  652  steamboats,  and  departed  662 
steamboats;  arrived  336  keel-boats  and  departed  335  keel-boats;  arrived  359  flat- 
boats  and  departed  358  fiatboa.ts;  tons  imported  by  them,  63,943!-;  tons  exported, 
^4>9I5- 

During  the  month  of  March,  1840,  there  arrived  in  Pittsburg  175  steamboats; 
and  from  the  1st  to  the  17th  of  April,  102.  In  May,  on  one  occasion,  more  than 
forty  canal-boats  stood  at  the  wharves  taking  on  loads  of  flour,  tobacco,  bacon, 
etc.,  destined  for  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  iron  steamboat  Valley  Forge 
left  Pittsburg  May  26  for  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Anthony’s  Falls. 

“The  number  of  boats  cleared  since  the  opening  of  navigation  (on  March 
1 6th)  to  the  30th  of  June,  inclusive,  is  1,109,  and  the  amount  of  tonnage  since 
October  31st  is  44,853,318  pounds  and  the  tolls  $28,066.96.  The  amount  of 
tonnage  here  since  the  opening  of  navigation  is  19,676,983  pounds.  There  are 
about  120  boats  plying  on  this  division  of  the  canal.  The  regular  lines  are  as 
follows:  Pennsylvania  Packet  Company,  Western  Transportation  Company, 

Union  do.,  Bingham’s  do.,  Patent  Portable  Car  Body  Line,  Mechanics’  Line, 
Dispatch  do.,  Reliance  do.,  Hollidaysburg  do.,  North  American  do.,  C.  W.  Cald- 
well, agent;  Baltimore,  Pittsburg  and  United  States  Line,  H.  Devin,  agent; 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Line,  McDowell  & Co.,  agents”  (a) 

“We  present  this  week  the  aggregate  of  the  business  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  arriving  at  and  departing  from  the  port  of  Pittsburg  for  about  four  months, 
viz.:  From  the  16th  of  March,  the  time  the  canal  opened,  to  the  14th  of  July 
(some  only  reporting  to  the  1st  of  July),  furnished  by  the  different  canal  transpor- 
tation companies  to  John  B.  Bakewell,  Wilson  McCandless  and  Hilary  Brunot, 
a committee  of  councils,  and  William  Ingham,  collector,  for  the  use  of  the  board 
for  selecting  a site  for  the  marine  hospital  for  the  United  States  on  the  Upper 
Ohio  River: 


Flour 106,171  barrels. 

Whisky I>°32  barrels. 

Window  and  other  glass 33,431  boxes. 

Dried  apples 1,500  bushels. 

Wheat 86,616  bushels. 

Coal 17,867  bushels. 

Tobacco  in  hogsheads 5 1 3,435  pounds. 


(x)  Cleveland  Herald,  October,  1839. 

(y)  Niles  National  Register,  November  23,  1839. 

(z)  Gazette,  April  24,  1839. 

(a)  Report  of  William  Ingham,  canal  collector,  July  9,  1840. 
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Bacon  in  hogsheads 1 

Mess  pork 1 

Cotton  in  bales 

Lard  in  kegs 

Butter  in  barrels 

Buffalo  robes  and  deerskins  in  bales 

Wool  in  sacks 

Feathers  in  sacks 

Hemp  bales 

Ginseng  sacks 

Rags 

Sole  leather 

Venison 

Castings 

Dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware  and  other  miscel- 


9,812,431  pounds. 
6,138,300  pounds. 

377,719  pounds. 
1,474,610  pounds. 

_Q  r'  <Q  rviOiin/'lc 


38,568  pounds. 
287,334  pounds. 
203,356  pounds. 


44,537  pounds. 
45,049  pounds. 
92,240  pounds. 
55,741  pounds. 
12,411  pounds. 
4,340  pounds. 
15,130  pounds. 


laneous 


4,591,911  pounds,  (b) 


In  1840  there  arrived  here  1,393  steamboats  and  departed  1,413  steam- 
boats; keel-boats  arrived  with  merchandise,  385;  flatboats  arrived  with  merchan- 
dise, 377;  flatboats  arrived  with  coal,  brick,  sand,  etc.,  913. 

In  January,  1841,  Thomas  Bakewell  was  elected  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade;  Lewis  Peterson  and  John  D.  Davis,  vice-presidents;  Josiah  King,  secre- 
tary; James  Marshall,  treasurer.  In  January,  1841,  navigation  opened  on  the 
rivers,  and  in  a few  days  350  tons  of  iron  and  nails  were  sent  out  (c).  In  April, 
1841,  it  was  noted  that  a parcel  of  tobacco  from  Maysville,  Ky.,  was  carried  by 
boat  to  Pittsburg  for  20  cents  per  hundredweight,  and  thence  taken  by  wagon  to 
Baltimore  for  85  cents  per  hundredweight.  This  was  considered  very  low. 

“The  Susquehanna  Railroad  has  proved  itself  a most  efficient  and  important 
medium  of  transportation  between  Baltimore  and  Pittsburg.  We  learn  from  the 
Commercial  Journal  that  the  five  transportation  lines  whose  operations  are  con- 
ducted on  this  road  and  the  Pennsylvania  works  have  conveyed  the  following 
amount  of  merchandise  and  produce  from  the  16th  of  March  to  the  1st  instant: 
From  Baltimore,  1,274,317  pounds;  from  Pittsburg,  1,922,765  pounds”  (d). 

In  the  spring  of  1841  the  trade  to  Lake  Erie  via  the  Crosscut  Canal  was 
beginning  to  attract  attention;  also  to  Bucyrus,  Akron,  Cleveland  and  other  points 
in  Ohio. 

“The  Valley  Forge. — This  iron  steamer  is  now  doing  a good  business  and  we 
have  in  our  office  her  last  two  manifests  from  Pittsburg  to  Nashville  and  back 
again.  She  was  loaded  for  Nashville  and  intermediate  ports  with  a list  of  near 
two  thousand  packages,  139  consignees,  27  cabin  and  93  way  passengers,  and 
her  manifest  is  ten  feet  long — a pretty  good  length,  we  think,  for  one  steamer. 
Her  return  cargo  was  323  bales  of  cotton,  49  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  six  kegs  and 
two  boxes  of  specie,  17  packages  sundries,  15  tons  way  freight,  81  cabin  and 
40  deck  passengers  and  ten  consignees”  (e). 

“Our  freight  lines  are  now  forwarding  Western  produce  to  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia — for  bacon,  pork,  butter,  lard,  tobacco,  etc.,  62J  cents  per  100 
pounds;  cotton,  56J  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  flour,  $1.25  per  barrel”  (f). 

“Within  a few  years  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  between 
this  city  and  Beaver  has  assumed  a great  degree  of  importance.  A few  years  ago 
the  business  was  done  by  a keelboat  or  two,  which  made  occasional  trips.  Then 

(b)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  July,  1840. 

(c)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  January  15,  1841. 

(d)  Niles  National  Register,  May  22,  1841. 

(e)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  April  20,  1841. 

(f)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  April  30,  1841. 
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a steamboat  ventured  into  the  trade,  but  for  some  time  met  with  indifferent 
success.  Now,  however,  two  steamboats,  the  Cleveland  and  Fallston,  leave  our 
wharf  daily  with  heavily  freighted  keel  and  canal  boats  in  tow,  and  generally 
with  a goodly  number  of  passengers.  In  the  last  two  months  about  2,000  tons 
of  freight  have  been  carried  by  these  boats,  consisting  of  produce  from  Ohio  and 
the  counties  of  Mercer,  Beaver  and  Erie,  seeking  a market  through  the  Crosscut 
and  the  Pennsylvania  canals,  and  of  goods  for  those  regions  bought  with  their 
products.  The  immediate  trade  between  Pittsburg  and  Beaver,  of  course,  greatly 
adds  to  the  amount  of  business.  The  Cleveland  and  Fallston  (which  we  may  here 
remark,  and  we  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  are  commanded  by  obliging 
and  efficient  officers)  connect  with  separate  lines  of  canal  boats  on  the  Beaver 
Division,  and  freight  and  passengers  are  sent  forward  with  the  least  possible 
delay”  (g).  . . 

The  question  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Allegheny  River  by  slack- 
water  works  as  far  up  as  Franklin  and  thence  of  constructing  a canal  to  Lake  Erie 
was  discussed  with  great  seriousness  in  1841.  The  immense — almost  over- 
whelming— trade  that  poured  through  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie  set  the  thoughts  and 
wits  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  at  work.  What  a wonderful  advantage  it  would 
be  for  Pittsburg  could  the  bulk  of  the  trade  be  diverted  through  this  city  to  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  was  the  prevailing  thought.  Unexpected  forces  and 
conditions  were  already  at  work  to  settle  the  question. 

“Package  and  freight  boats  arrive  regularly  on  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  with 
20  to  25  tons  each,  Eastern  goods,  on  the  freight  boats,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  business  on  the  Crosscut  to  Cleveland  is  good  for  the  season.  Our  rivers 
are  all  as  low  as  they  have  been  for  forty  years,  yet  keel-boats  arrive  and  depart 
daily.  Freight  to  Maysville  and  Cincinnati  is  at  Si. 12^  and  Louisville  $1.25, 
with  an  upward  tendency.  We  have  been  sadly  disappointed  by  the  long  dry 
and  warm  weather,  but  on  consulting  among  our  oldest  merchants  and  steam- 
boat captains  they  all  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  equinoctial  storms  will 
open  navigation”  (i). 

“The  coal  trade  of  Pittsburg  and  the  immediate  vicinity  is  very  large  and 
amounts  in  the  course  of  a year  to  a million  or  near  a million  of  dollars,  and 
is  every  year  increasing  with  the  population  and  the  great  Western  demand. 
In  Harris’  Directory  of  1837  it  was  estimated  at  11,304,000  bushels,  at  5 cents, 
worth  $565,200.  A few  days  ago  we  went  on  the  Minersville  Turnpike  and 
were  astonished  to  see  the  very  large  number  of  carts,  two,  three,  four  and  six 
horse  teams  constantly  going  and  coming  on  that  road  alone;  and  this  is  only 
one  of  the  many  roads  adjoining,  as  well  as  boats  engaged  in  supplying  our 
cities  and  manufactories.  On  consulting  John  Herron  we  were  informed  that 
about  two  hundred  loads  daily  pass  on  the  Minersville  Turnpike.  This  gives 
employment  to  a great  many  poor  and  industrious  men,  who,  with  their  carts  or 
wagons,  go  out  twice  or  thrice  a day,  purchase  the  coal  at  the  pits  for  3^  cents,  pay 
the  cash  down,  haul  it  to  the  city  and  sell  in  loads,  from  18  to  84  bushels  each,  at 
5J  to  6J  cents  a bushel  or  from  $i.I2-J  to  $5.00  a load,  thus  giving  all  classes  a 
chance  for  constant  supply  at  a fair  price”  (j). 

It  was  specially  noted  in  March,  1842,  that  many  traders  from  Santa  Fe  and 
other  points  in  the  far  West  were  in  Pittsburg  to  buy  supplies.  Messrs.  Otero, 
Armego  and  Perea,  from  Santa  Fe,  bought  here  forty  large  packages  of  har- 
ness for  172  mules  and  26  large  wagons  suitable  for  Western  roads  and  trade. 
They  spent  here  about  $5,000  in  gold.  The  goods  were  shipped  by  steamboat  to 
Fort  Independence,  and  thence  across  the  wild  prairie  to  their  destination. 

(g)  Mercury  and  Democrat.  June  9,  1841. 

(i)  Pittsburg  Intelligencer,  September  10,  1841. 

(j)  Pittsburg  Intelligencer,  January  5,  1842. 
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From  the  fact  that  these  traders  had  inspected  the  markets  of  New  York  and 
other  cities,  and  had  finally  made  their  purchases  in  Pittsburg,  it  was  inferred  that 
this  city  could  more  than  compete  with  the  East  for  the  far  Western  trade.  The 
harness  was  purchased  of  R.  A.  Hartley  and  the  wagons  of  Cyrus  Townsend  & 
Co.  This  was  but  one  of  many  such  purchases  (k). 

“The  trade  and  commerce  of  this  city  with  Santa  Fe,  Chihuahua  and  the 
leading  towns  of  Mexico  are  gradually  increasing.  Six-horse  wagons  are  con- 
structed in  Pittsburg,  loaded  with  assorted  goods  from  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, transported  to  Independence  in  Missouri,  and  then  driven  across  the  country 
to  Mexico,  where  they  are  sold  and  paid  for  in  specie  or  the  best  funds”  (h). 

“Santa  Fe  Traders. — The  following  gentlemen  arrived  Saturday  on  the 
North  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Pittsburg  manufactures  for  the 
Santa  Fe  trade:  Messrs.  John  C.  Armigo,  Nesta  Armigo,  Joseph  Golreis, 

Mitteana  Edriscio,  Micatante  Otaro,  Lantrange  Floris,  Ambrose  Armigo,  Francis 
Chacis,  Jaachim  Parah  and  Philip  Chads”  (o). 

“Eleven  Santa  Fe  wagons,  made  by  Cyrus  Townsend,  started  yesterday  from 
Pittsburg.  They  had  been  ordered  for  the  Santa  Fe  trade”  (p). 


Bacon,  assorted 

Lard 

Butter,  keg. . . . 
Butter,  roll.... 

Oats 

Blooms  

Pig-iron 

Lead 

Whisky 

Molasses 

Salt 

Clover  seed 
Dried  peaches.  . 


COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 

April  4,  1839.  July  I3>  1842. 

9J  toi  10  cents  2 to  2\  cents. 

10  cents  4 to  4|  cents. 

16  cents  5 to  6 cents. 

22  cents  6 to  7 cents. 

62J  cents  ....  20  cents. 

$100 $50. 

$ 42 $20. 

6 cents 3 cents. 

43  to  45  13  to  15  cents. 

46  26  cents. 

'..$2.12 $1.00. 

11.50  to  $12.00  ..  4.00  to  $4.50. 

2. 50  to  4.00  . . 1.75. 


“Tobacco. — 9,303,766  pounds  of  tobacco  have  been  shipped  at  Pittsburg 
through  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  this  season  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  being  one- 
third  more  than  to  the  same  period  last  season”  (m). 

“Between  Saturday  morning  and  Sunday  evening  at  5 o’clock  there  were 
twenty-seven  arrivals  and  thirteen  departures  of  steamboats,  all  freighted,  and 
many  of  them  with  remarkably  large  cargoes.  We  were  curious  to  add  up  the 
imports  of  molasses  and  sugar  alone  during  the  thirty-six  hours  ending  at  4 
o’clock  yesterday,  and  found  them  5,002  barrels  molasses  and  769  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  all  designed  for  sale  in  our  market.  Forty-two  steamboats  lay  at  our 
wharves  yesterday  afternoon,  eleven  of  them  new  and  in  greater  or  less  degree 
unfinished.  Those  who  enjoy  a peep  of  busy  life  may  be  eminently  gratified  this 
morning  by  a stroll  on  our  wharves.  Thirty  steamers,  that  were  yesterday 
as  still  as  churches,  will  have  begun  with  the  dawn  to  pour  out  their  multifarious 
masses  of  pork  and  pig-metal,  bacon  and  tobacco,  molasses  and  lead  or  corn, 
or  to  take  in  their  mountains  of  iron,  nails,  glass,  plows  and  wagons;  and 
there  will  be  such  a stirring  and  animating  panorama,  such  a tempest  of  excited 
and  noisy  draymen,  such  a din  of  discordant  sounds,  as  will  satisfy  the  most 
hardened  lover  of  busy  scenes”  (n). 


(k)  Chronicle,  March,  1842.  (h)  Pittsburg  Intelligencer,  July,  1841. 

(o)  Commercial  Journal,  April  6,  1846.  (p)  Commercial  Journal,  April  29,  1846. 

(m)  Niles  National  Register,  July  29,  1843.  (n)  Commercial  Journal,  March  9,  1846. 
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“A  day  or  two  since  we  spoke  of  the  immense  number  of  wagons  and  other 
vehicles  constructed  in  Pittsburg  to  fill  orders  from  Santa  Fe.  Mr.  Townsend 
himself  has  filled  orders  to  the  amount  of  $26,000  for  that  place  this  spring. 
He  has  just  made  for  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  carriage  we  have  ever  seen.  Its  cost  is  $1,000.  Mr. 
Hartley  of  Wood  Street  has,  during  the  present  season,  furnished  harness  for 
320  mules  for  the  same  destination.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Santa  Fe 
merchants  and  traders  have  ordered  their  wagons,  harness,  etc.,  from  this 
city”  (s). 

The  following  were  the  clearances  on  the  canal  for  the  years  mentioned: 

Flour,  barrels.  Bacon,  pounds. 


1840  144.942  7,165,807 

1841  101,192  9,587,032 

1842  113,976  13,284,716 

1843  130.780  23,004 ,722 

1844  1 10, 355  19,105,845 

1845  82,033  I5T55.338 


In  1841  the  tonnage  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  drugs  and  dyestuffs,  oils,  for- 
eign liquors,  fur  and  peltry,  window-glass  and  whisky  on  the  canal  amounted 
to  15,005;  but  in  1845,  on  the  same  articles,  fell  to  12,378.  In  1842  high  rates  of 
toll  on  many  articles  were  reduced,  and  in  subsequent  years  further  reductions 
were  made.  In  1842  the  tonnage  of  hardware,  queensware,  fish,  German  clay, 
coffee,  copper,  tin  and  hemp  was  4,257;  but  in  1845,  on  the  same  commodities, 
reached  16,819.  In  1844  the  tonnage  of  hardware,  coffee,  fish,  tin,  copper, 
tar  and  rosin  was  10,527,  and  in  1845,'  13,504.  A reduction  in  toll  was  made  in 
1845  over  that  of  1844.  The  most  remarkable  difference  was  noticed  in  the 
tonnage  of  certain  other  articles  of  commerce.  In  1844  the  tonnage  of  dry 
goods,  drugs  and  medicines,  muslins,  foreign  liquors,  hides  and  furs  and  peltries 
was  16,223,  but  the  following  year,  on  the  same  articles,  it  fell  to  12,242.  The 
year  1845  was  one  °f  unusual  prosperity,  in  spite  of  this  showing  (q). 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  wool,  in  pounds,  sent  East  on 
the  canal  previous  to  June  15  of  each  year,  the  price  varying  from  18  to  22 
cents  per  pound: 

1840  143.205  1843 180,620  1845  327.232 

1841  78,325  1844 407,029  1846 .-327,464 

1842  90,923 

“The  importance  of  the  Allegheny  River  trade  is  now  strikingly  evident. 
From  the  Pland  Street  bridge  to  the  Point,  the  whole  wharf  on  that  river  is 
covered  with  pig-metal,  railroad  iron,  lumber,  staves,  other  productions  of  wood 
in  the  rough,  hay,  etc.,  all  of  which  has  lately  arrived  from  up  the  river.  The 
steamboats  which  arrive  and  depart  daily  are  loaded  on  their  upward  trips 
with  merchandise  and  Pittsburg  manufactures,  and  crowded  with  passen- 
gers” (r). 

A large  public  meeting  was  held  November  12,  1846,  to  organize  a Mer- 
chants’ Exchange,  the  old  one  having  died  several  years  before.  J.  H.  Shoen- 
berger  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  J.  McFadden  and  W.  R. 
Murphy  secretaries.  Thomas  Bakewell,  Joshua  Hanna,  William  Larimer,  Jr., 
Morgan  Robertson  and  Jesse  Carothers  were  appointed  a committee  on  resolu- 
tions. It  was  resolved  that  the  wants  of  the  community  demanded  the  construc- 
tion of  a building  for  a mercantile  exchange,  that  a joint  stock  company  should 


(s)  Commercial  Journal,  May  5,  1846. 

(q)  Gazette,  February  2,  1846.  (r)  Gazette,  April  3,  1846. 
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be  formed;  and  a committee  of  two  to  each  ward  was  appointed  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions. 

During  1847  there  were  measured  in  the  city  21,192,252  feet  of  lumber. 
The  Allegheny  wharfage  amounted  to  $2,320.16,  and  the  Monongahela  wharfage 
to  $15,527.85.  There  were  gauged  11,681  barrels  of  molasses,  6,929  barrels  of 
whisky  and  1,765  barrels  of  oil. 

There  passed  through  Pittsburg,  in  August,  1847,  wool  to  the  amount 
of  500  tons,  in  one  lot,  consigned  to  Bingham  & Co.  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
the  largest  single  lot  ever  received  in  the  Quaker  City  up  to  that  date. 

“Since  the  1st  of  August,  614  coalboats  have  left  Pittsburg,  averaging 
600  bushels  of  coal  each — in  all  3,684,000  bushels,  worth  at  our  wharf  $110,- 
520”  (t). 

During  1847  there  arrived  at  the  Monongahela  wharf  171  flats  and  flat- 
boats,  593  keel  and  canal  boats,  1,019  full  priced  steamers  and  2,159  fractional 
priced  steamers  that  arrived  oftener  than  once  a week. 

In  March,  1848,  the  Orinoco  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  South  America 
ordered  in  Pittsburg  two  steamers,  the  largest  of  400  tons  burden. 

Up  to  1816  pig-iron  sold  in  Pittsburg  at  $60  per  ton,  wheat  $1.50  per 
bushel,  and  labor  was  worth  $20  per  month.  In  1820-21  pig-iron  sold  at  $20, 
wheat  25  cents,  and  labor  was  worth  $6  per  month.  In  1836  pig-iron  was  $55 
to  $60,  but  in  1842  fell  to  $17.50  to  $18.  Wheat  fell  from  $1.50  to  40  cents 
a bushel,  and  labor  fell  from  high  rates  at  cash  to  little  or  nothing.  From  1842 
to  1846  seventy-five  new  furnaces  were  erected  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  but 
from  1846  to  1849  only  three  new  furnaces  were  built.  From  1845  to  1847 
pig-iron  sold  here  at  $32  to  $37,  and  in  August,  1849,  was  only  $2°  (u)- 

In  January,  1848,  the  Board  of  Trade  had  a total  membership  of  217,  a gain 
of  64  over  the  previous  )rear.  The  receipts  for  1847  were  $1,018.75;  balance 
on  hand,  $755.  Thomas  Bakewell  was  reelected  president.  At  this  time  the 
board  was  stronger  than  ever  before,  and  a building  for  its  exclusive  use  was 
talked  of. 

The  Allegheny  River  wharfage  for  1849  was  $2,746.0 2.  The  amount  of 
lumber  received  was  15,916,839  feet;  the  amount  of  iron,  etc.,  10,213  tons; 
shingles  and  lath,  6,031,000  feet;  staves  and  hoop-poles,  230,000  feet;  steam- 
boats cleared,  154;  common  flats,  1,300;  flatboats,  477;  keel  and  canal  boats,  226. 

“The  past  season  has  been  the  most  trying  and  severe  upon  all  classes 
of  our  business  men  that  has  ever  been  known.  The  panic  of  1832-33,  and  the 
commercial  revulsions  of  1836-37  and  1841-42,  although  greatly  more  fruitful  of 
disaster  in  the  crushing  of  business  establishments  and  business  men,  were 
infinitely  less  injurious  to*  our  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests  than 
the  quieter  but  searching  and  exhausting  difficulties  of  the  period  embracing 
the  past  spring,  summer  and  the  first  month  of  autumn.  The  wonder  is  that 
there  has  been  so  little  breaking  up  of  large  houses — indeed,  there  has  been 
none,  and  that  circumstance  is  highly  honorable  to  the  punctuality  and  integrity 
of  our  business  men,  as  it  is  creditable  to  their  reputation  as  substantial,  stable 
and  responsible  dealers.  First,  while  our  rivers  were  in  fine  navigable  condition, 
our  large  packet  steamers  plying  and  our  transient  boats  running  everywhere, 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  influence  of  the  cholera  panic — the  pestilence  raging 
then  at  the  Southwest,  at  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  with  fearful  violence.  The 
alarm  flew,  and,  almost  as  if  by  magic,  travel  was  banished  from  the  rivers,  and 
our  boats,  from  absolute  want  of  employment,  one  by  one  dropped  in  home 
and  were  laid  up.  The  river  trade  was  then  suspended  out  of  season,  and  the 
great  source  of  demand  for  our  manufactures  was  shut  off.  Then,  designing 


(t)  Commercial  Journal,  December  8,  1847.  (u)  Commercial  Journal,  1849. 
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demagogues  having  excited  false  fears  about  our  city  and  county  scrip,  which 
was  our  chief  circulating  medium,  filling  the  channels  of  business;  and  having 
denounced  it  as  worthless,  illegal  and  likely  to  be  repudiated,  down  it  went;  and 
the  sudden  discredit  which  overtook  it  left  our  business  men  minus  the  great  part 
of  their  active  cash  capital,  and  business  got  another  stunning  blow  in  the  want 
of  circulation.  This  was  distress  upon  distress.  There  appeared  to  be  no  money 
at  all.  But  did  the  mischief  stop  there?  The  cry  then  arose  that  cholera  was 
in  our  midst,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  we  had  sporadic  cases  of  the  pestilence, 
yet  enough  to  create  a panic.  If  business  were  at  a standstill  before,  this  made 
the  prostration  complete.  So  wore  on  the  summer.  When  cholera  disappeared 
and  men  were  disposed  to  engage  in  active  pursuits  and  push  their  business 
enterprises  to  returns  of  profit,  we  found  ourselves  shut  in,  cut  off  from 
market.  The  Ohio  River,  lower  than  it  had  been  for  twenty  years,  was  shut  up — 
cutting  us  off  from  the  West.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal,  too  low  for  freight 
boats,  cut  us  off  from  the  East.  Produce  that  should  have  paid  our  merchants’ 
and  manufacturers’  debts  already  due  was  excluded  from  our  market.  Manufac- 
tures and  stocks  of  goods  on  hand  here,  representing  heavy  investments  of  cash, 
w ere  locked  up  without  buyers.  So  passed  July,  August  and  September,  and 
a part  of  October.  Such  a state  of  things — such  a combination  of  disasters — 
never  happened,  we  dare  say,  to  any  community  in  so  brief  a space  of  time. 
The  loss  has  been  monstrous.  Millions  would  be  required  to  replace  the  aggre- 
gate losses  to  the  various  business  and  industrial  interests  of  this  city.  Yet, 
to  the  honor  of  our  business  men,  we  repeat,  not  a considerable  failure  occurred. 
And  now  they  breathe  free;  the  rivers  are  up,  all  the  avenues  of  trade  are  open 
and  pouring  in  their  tribute  to  the  common  prosperity.  We  have  learned  how 
utterly,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  how  disastrously  dependent  we  are  on  the  Ohio 
River  and  the  canal  for  our  importance  and  prosperity  in  manufactures  and 
trade.  We  have  learned  that  we  may  lose  more  money  in  a single  season  than 
would  complete  our  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Beaver,  securing  us  ‘Iron  Rivers,’ 
East  and  West,  open  and  navigable  at  all  seasons.  The  million  of  dollars  the 
people  of  Pittsburg  lost  this  year  by  low  water  and  the  prostration  of  business 
w ould  make  the  railroad  to  Beaver  and  pay  all  the  subscriptions  to  the  Central 
Railroad  asked  for  by  that  company”  (v). 

In  April,  1850,  there  were  shipped  eastward  over  the  canal  12,538,300 
pounds  of  bacon,  2,481,300  pounds  of  tobacco,  1,525,400  pounds  of  lard  and  lard 
oil,  1,224,400  pounds  of  coal;  and  there  were  brought  here  over  the  canal  5,312,- 
200  pounds  of  dry  goods,  2,518,500  pounds  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  1,609,900 
pounds  of  groceries,  1,384,000  pounds  of  coffee,  3,322,700  pounds  of  pig-iron, 
2,726,900  pounds  of  blooms. 

Tames  O’Connor  & Co.,  in  about  thirty  days  in  March  and  April,  1851, 
received  and  cleared  115  cargoes  of  produce  and  merchandise,  paying  in  tolls 
therefor  about  $17,000  (w). 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL. 


“1847.  From  opening  to  June  1 

1848.  From  opening  to  June  1 

1849.  From  opening  to  June  1 

1850.  From  opening  to  June  x 

1851.  From  opening  to  June  1 

“Respectfully  yours, 


Tonnage.  Toll. 

75,555,386  $52,572.40 

63,661,278  50,974.46 

68,429,521  50,736.74 

69,094,143  66,654.62 

92,302,833  65,230.62 

Alex.  Scott, 

“Ass’t  Collector”  (x). 


(v)  Commercial  Journal,  November  2,  1849.  (w)  Commercial  Journal,  April  17,  1851. 
(x)  Tonnage  which  cleared  from  Pittsburg  and  tolls  collected  on  the  canal.  Commer- 
cial Journal,  June  4,  1851. 
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In  November,  1851,  large  quantities  of  lumber  came  down  the  Allegheny 
River  and  sold  for  $9  for  common  and  $18  for  clear,  “a  higher  price  than  we 
have  ever  heard  of  before  in  the  Pittsburg  market.'-’  At  this  time  the  hotels  and 
taverns  were  crowded  (y).  On  Friday  night  and  during  all  of  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 21  and  22,  1851,  one  hundred  rafts  of  lumber  arrived  here  from  up  the  Alle- 
gheny; large  quantities  of  pig-metal  came  down  also.  The  following  is  a state- 
ment of  leading  articles  received  at  Pittsburg  from  the  East  by  canal  for  the 
two  years,  1850  and  1851,  from  the  opening  to  November  1st,  together  with 
articles  sent  from  Pittsburg  eastward  during  the  same  period  (z): 


IMPORTS. 


Articles. 

1850. 

1851. 

Agricultural  products,  pounds  

737.2 So 

441,117 

Leather . . . 

120,564 

524,500 

Chinaware 

• 2,446,093 

4, 1 2 1, 200 

Coffee 

• 9-382,595 

n,374,3i5 

Drugs  and  medicines 

865,300 

1,436,600 

Dry  goods 

• 27,270,543 

32,918,351 

Groceries 

• 9, ^2,336 

11,830,621 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

. 13,506,835 

n,935,335 

Liquors,  foreign,  gallons....  

30,525 

2,701 

Paints,  pounds 

387,964 

293,703 

Hats  and  shoes 

. 3,948,850 

4,693,345 

Iron,  in  pigs 

. 21,136,768 

14,960,212 

Iron  castings 

154,600 

865,163 

Bar  and  sheet  iron 

. 1,147,176 

1,693,000 

Nails  and  spikes 

. 1,126,747 

137,600 

Steel  

85,600 

626,700 

Tin 

708,600 

884,800 

Fish,  barrels 

17,352 

21,302 

Slate  for  roofing,  pounds 

652,600 

833,000 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 

. 2,439,289 

1 ,609,600 

Tobacco,  leaf 

129,800 

257,900 

Blooms,  etc 

• 12,463,300 

12,403,535 

Marble 

641,300 

1,026,060 

Oils,  except  lard,  gallons 

18,940 

386,578 

Tar  and  rosin,  pounds. 

1,014,900 

2,342,700 

EXPORTS. 

Articles. 

1850. 

1851. 

Hemp 

755,728 

1,357,644 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

• 15,204,194 

18,191,932 

Feathers 

481,831 

424,745 

Wopl  

. 4,108,432 

3,268,088 

Hogs’  hair 

636,400 

607,792 

Seeds,  bushels 

874 

904 

Chinaware,  pounds 

1 1 ,800 

i,75o 

Earthenware 

278,232 

355,28o 

Glassware 

1,193,908 

1,068,6x1 

Groceries 

2,41 1,617 

1,478,628 

Whisky,  gallons 

384,887 

446,275 

Coal,  tons 

15,604 

7,61 1 

(y)  Commercial  Journal,  November,  1851. 

(z)  Commercial  Journal,  November  6,  1851. 
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Articles. 

1850. 

1851. 

Iron  castings,  pounds 

......  574,992 

806,914 

Bar  and  sheet  iron 

4,031,450 

4,437,9 1 3 

Nails  and  spikes 

1,853,412 

Bacon 

38495,265 

32,520,000 

Beef  and  pork 

......  5,600 

6,949 

Butter 

387,898 

Cheese ' 

1,501,185 

156,383 

Flour,  barrels 

200,538 

Lard  and  lard  oil,  pounds 

4,641,362 

6,506,831 

Cotton 

1,084,600 

703,080 

Dressed  hides  

......  98,130 

201,282 

Leather 

440,587 

715,938 

Furs  and  peltries 

183,137 

274,289 

German  clay 

416,000 

Dry  goods 

265,839 

532,158 

Rags 

628,307 

677,066 

Number  of  boats  cleared 

3,643 

4,384 

Tolls 

$112,528.92 

In  March,  1852,  a branch  of  the  mercantile  agency  of  B.  Douglass  & Co. 
of  New  York  was  established  here,  but  at  first  met  with  considerable  opposition, 
business  men  not  fully  understanding  its  purpose. 

“We  had  a Board  of  Trade  with  a Merchants’  Exchange  in  Pittsburg,  and 
it  dragged  out  a feeble  and  precarious  existence  for  a good  many  years,  and 
died  a miserable  death.  The  cause  is  very  obvious.  Our  merchants  have 
no  just  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  cooperation  and  united  action  to  sustain 
their  common  interests  and  secure  their  trade  against  competition  from  with- 
out” (a). 

“The  grass  is  not  growing  in  our  streets,  although  the  New  York  Mer- 
chants’ Club  of  thirty-five  directed  all  their  goods  and  the  most  of  their  influence 
around  to  Baltimore  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad;  nor  are  our  wharves 
silent  although  the  same  remorseless  band  pitted  Wheeling  against  Pittsburg, 
and  John' Randolph  did  say  our  river  was  dry  one-half  of  the  year  and  frozen  the 
other.  Such  another  spectacle  of  the  crowding  of  trade,  bustle,  activity  and 
business  as  the  wharves  at  Pittsburg  present  is  not  to  be  met  with  anywhere, 
we  venture  to  say,  out  of  New  York  City  itself.  The  fact  differs  so  widely 
from  the  prediction  of  our  enemies,  and  the  fear  of  our  friends,  that  we  lack  gall 
to  discuss  aright  the  New  York  conspiracy.  There  has  been  lying  on  our  table 
since  Monday  a detailed  statement  of  the  imports  of  provisions,  produce,  flour, 
etc.,  by  the  river  during  the  preceding  thirty-six  hours,  which  we  designed  pub- 
lishing at  large.  We  must  now  restrict  our  exhibit  to’  a few  leading  items  of  this 
import,  but  that  will  abundantly  show  that  our  local  and  transit  trade  have  not 
suffered  from  our  New  York  assailants.  Received  by  river  during  thirty-six 
hours  preceding  Monday  evening:  Bacon  and  bulk  pork,  casks  1,491,  tierces 

864,  barrels  1,834,  boxes  2,974,  pieces  23,904;  lard,  barrels  1,576,  kegs  1,071, 
tierces  276;  flour,  8,106  ban-els;  grain,  sacks,  1,671  in  all;  sugar,  hogsheads, 
510.  Cotton,  whisky,  hides,  hops,  dry  fruits,  candles,  glass,  lead,  paper  and 
cattle  fill  out  the  list  to  an  aggregate  that  in  earlier  days  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a monstrous  week’s  business.  But  the  canal  lines  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  have  been  able  to  carry  off  these  freights  without  causing  delay 
at  Pittsburg.  This  branch  of  our  trade  certainly  has  been  augmented'  beyond 
calculation;  and,  indeed,  we  doubt  if  ever  Pittsburg  afforded  such  indications 

(a)  Commercial  Journal,  March  22,  1854.  I 
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of  general  prosperity  as  are  present  now,  let  observation  take  what  direction  it 
may”  (b). 

In  1853  there  were  slaughtered  in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  in  round  num- 
bers, 11,500  hogs,  and  in  1854  14,000.  The  number  slaughtered  in  Wheeling 
in  1854  was  22,763. 

In  February,  1854,  an  organization  of  business  men  was  effected,  a con- 
stitution and  by-laws  adopted  and  officers  were  elected,  under  the  charter  of  the 
old  Board  of  Trade.  As  a branch  of  this  the  Merchants’  Exchange  elected  John 
Shipton  president;  W.  S.  Haven  secretary,  and  John  D.  Scully  treasurer. 

During  five  days  in  March,  1854,  there  left  here  on  barges  towed  by 
steamers  2,772,000  bushels  of  coal,  the  greatest  quantity  in  that  length  of  time 
ever  taken  from  the  city  up  to  that  date  (c). 

In  1854  the  whole  amount  of  wool  and  woolen  yarn  received  from  Pitts- 
burg in  Philadelphia,  by  railroad,  said  the  Ledger,  was  3,975,469  pounds.  The 
quantity  received  from  January  1 to  August  8,  1855,  showed  an  aggregate  of 
9,758,674  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  5,783,205  pounds,  or  2,891  tons. 

“The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  setting  forth  the  exports  of  this  city  for 
the  year  1854,  gives  a very  flattering  view  of  its  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial importance.  We  know  of  no  city  in  the  Union  that  has  suffered  more 
severely  during  the  past  year  than  this.  The  long  continued  drouth  rendered 
the  river  unnavigable  for  five  or  six  months,  making  it  impossible  to  get  into 
the  market  the  greater  part  of  our  heavy  fabrics.  Later  in  the  season  the  vast 
amount  of  freight  that  accumulated  in  the  storehouses  of  our  railroads  almost 
precluded  the  possibility  of  sending  even  those  articles  that  would  pay  for  this 
method  of  transportation  to  market.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  the  best  season — in 
September — the  pestilence  came  into  our  midst  and  in  a few  weeks  carried  off 
a thousand  of  our  population,  and  for  a time  put  a complete  quarantine  upon 
us,  so  that  for  nearly  a month  business  of  all  kinds  was  almost  entirely  sus- 
pended. What  with  the  failure  of  the  crops,  the  state  of  the  river,  the  cholera, 
the  stringency  of  the  money  market  and  the  contraction  of  busness  from  all 
these  causes,  there  has  been  much  less  activity  in  every  department  than  in  a 
year  of  average  prosperity.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  this  city  was  established  about 
a year  since,  and  their  report,  of  which  we  gave  an  abstract  yesterday  morning, 
being  their  first,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  amount  of  exports,  the  value 
of  steamboat  property,  etc.,  of  preceding  years.  Owing,  however,  to  the  causes 
above  enumerated,  it  must  have  been  comparatively  greater  than  during  the 
year  1854.  And  yet  it  is  no  small  item  for  that  year,  in  spite  of  opposing  circum- 
stances. Of  the  article  coal  alone,  there  has  been  shipped  from  this  port  23,738,- 
906  bushels,  worth  three  millions  of  dollars;  iron  and  nails  to  the  amount  of 
$7,500,000;  glass  and  glassware,  $2,050,000.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  various 
aricles  manufactured  in  this  city  for  the  past  year  is  $20,970,338.  Our  popula- 
tion in  1850  is  set  down  at  46,600.  It  is  now  not  far  from  55,000.  This, 
together  with  the  population  of  Allegheny  City  and  Birmingham,  will  amount 
.to  100,000.  There  are  but  few  drones  in  this  hive.  The  atmosphere  is  not  favor- 
able to  white  kids,  nor  the  street  to  patent  leathers.  Carpet  knights  have  always 
been  at  a discount  in  Pittsburg.  The  major  part  of  our  exportations  must  have 
been  done  during  the  former  and  latter  portion  of  the  year,  for  during  the  heat 
of  summer  the  river  was  almost  dry.  Here  are  the  fabrics  of  our  looms  and 
rolling  mills,  the  products  of  our  mines  and  our  farms,  waiting  and  waiting  for 
six  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  while  ruin  stares  our  merchants  in  the  face, 
and  even  penury  and  want  stand  knocking  at  the  door  of  many  a dwelling;  some- 
times they  go  in”  (d). 

(b)  Commercial  Journal,  March,  1854. 

(c)  Commercial  Journal,  January,  1855.  (e)  Commercial  Journal,  December  5,  1855. 
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The  great  drouth  of  1854  led  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  January,  1855,  to 
memorialize  the  Legislature  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  River  by  a 
system  of  locks  similar  to  those  in  use  on  the  Monongahela  River,  and  published 
the  following  statistics  to  sustain  their  request: 


Steamers  arriving  and  departing  annually,  first  class 1,712 

Steamers  arriving  and  departing  annually,  second  class.  . . . 3,634 
Keels,  barges  and  flats,  do 3,230 


Total 8,576 

Merchandise  trade  on  rivers,  estimated  tons 740,460 

Lumber,  tons 50,000 

Other  products  departing,  tons 847,400 


Total 1,637,860 

Coal  shipped,  bushels $23,738,906 

Lumber  in  rafts,  departing 1,225,000 

Iron  and  nails  shipped 7,500,000 

Castings 700,000 

Stoves  300,000 

Springs  and  axles 566,000 

Shovels,  forks,  picks,  axes,  etc 390,000 

Locks,  latches,  scales,  etc 350,000 

Iron  safes 60,000 

Steam  engines  for  cane  mills,  etc 500,000 

White  and  red  lead,  litharge ,640, 000 

Cotton  yarns  and  sheeting 949,000 

Glass,  flint 650,000 

Glass,  window 800,000 

Glass  bottles 600,000 

Wagons,  carts,  carriages,  etc 350,000 

Plows  and  other  farming  implements 75,000 

Furniture 100,000 

Salt  in  barrels 80,000 

Soda  ash,  2,000  tons 130,000 

Ale,  beer,  porter,  malt,  etc 780,000 


In  the  spring  of  1855  over  one  hundred  rafts  of  timber  on  the  Allegheny 
broke  from  their  anchorage  opposite  Herr’s  Island,  swept  down  against  the 
canal  aqueduct  piers,  were  torn  apart,  forming  an  immense  gorge,  and  were 
gradually  carried  down  the  river.  Thousands  of  logs  were  lost.  An  immense 
crowd  turned  out  to  witness  the  thrilling  sight. 

During  October.  November  and  December,  1854,  and  January  and  Febru- 
are,  1855 — five  months — the  following  shipments  occurred: 


Flour  imported,  barrels 87,888 

Flour  exported,  barrels 60,690 

Wheat  imported,  bushels 344,844 

Wheat  exported,  bushels 14,125 

Corn  imported,  bushels 174,874 

Corn  exported,  bushels 7,080 

Oats  imported,  bushels 169,892 

Oats  exported,  bushels 1,522 
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For  the  week  ending  with  Saturday,  December  1,  1855,  there  were  trans- 
ported eastward  per  Pennsylvania  Railroad: 

Flour,  barrels 26,444 

Wheat,  bushels 69,754 

Rye,  bushels 11,154 

Barley,  bushels  3,509 


Total 110,861 


From  September  1 to  December  1,  1855,  there  were  shipped  eastward  by 
the  same  conveyance  the  following  produce: 

Flour,  barrels 243,187 

Wheat,  bushels 625,248 

Rye,  bushels 141,012 

Barley,  bushels 24,533 


Total 1,033,980  (e) 

The  question  of  investing  in  railroad  stock  was  involved  in  doubt,  dis- 
trust and  much  serious  opposition  here.  One  class  opposed  the  building  of  rail- 
roads eastward  in  order  to  prevent  thereby  merchants  of  the  West  from  going 
there  to  trade.  Another  opposed  railroads  westward,  as  they  could  bring  to 
Pittsburg,  it  was  claimed,  no  new  customers.  Both  classes  urged  that  railroads 
would  reduce  Pittsburg  to  a wooding  or  watering  station.  In  1855  one  mer- 
chant who  opposed  all  railroads  was  enjoying  double  his  former  trade,  owing 
to  the  construction  through  this  point  of  such  highways.  The  wholesale  dry 
goods  and  hardware  dealers  lost  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  railway 
era  a considerable  trade,  which  went  East;  but  within  a very  short  time, 
instead  of  going  there  purchasers  stopped  and  bought  in  Pittsburg.  The  trade 
of  every  merchant  here  was  much  increased  by  the  building  of  the  railways. 
The  greatest  benefit  was  general,  affecting  all  departments  of  trade  and  swell- 
ing the  annual  business  done  to  an  enormous  degree.  In  the  early  ’50s  Fifth 
Street  was  transformed  from  a row  of  small  shops  to  a large  and  commodious 
line  of  stores,  filled  with  all  the  products  of  the  industry  of  man.  The  trade 
of  the  jobbers  by  the  autumn  of  1856  had  swelled  past  all  moderate  expectations. 
Their  business  done  in  the  spring  of  1856  surpassed  that  of  any  other  previous 
year.  It  was  the  boast  here  that  the  local  heavy  houses  duplicated  New  York 
invoices,  adding  no  more  than  railroad  freights.  At  the  same  time  house 
rents,  store  rents  and  clerk  hire  were  lower  here  than  in  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia  or  New  York.  The  jobbers  carried  immense  supplies  and  steadily 
fought  their  way  for  commercial  supremacy  with  the  other  large  cities.  The 
manufacture  of  bonnets,  cloaks  and  mantillas  had  increased  here  to  an  enormous 
extent  by  September,  1856.  Mason  & Co.,  on  Fifth  Street,  made  large  quantities 
of  these  goods,  including  silks,  shawls,  etc.  The  cotton  and  woolen  jobbers 
on  Wood  Street  were  afraid  of  no  competition — were  able  to  undersell  the 
same  line  in  other  cities.  Motive  power  and  the  necessities  of  life,  two  very 
important  industrial  elements,  were  lower  here  than  in  any  other  American  city  of 
the  same  size.  That  much  of  this  wonderful  prosperity  was  due  to  the  railroads 
was  not  doubted  then,  nor  can  it  be  controverted  in  history  (f). 

“Notwithstanding  the  searching  prostration  of  business  and  the  vast  aggre- 
gate of  bills  of  exchange  returned  protested  on  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 


(f)  Commercial  Journal,  September  30,  1856. 
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chants,  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  take  up,  scarcely  a failure  has 
occurred.  We  have  heard  of  but  four  instances  of  suspension  of  payment 
announced,  and  three  of  these,  at  least,  are  of  houses  whose  assets  far  exceed 

their  liabilities Not  two  actual  failures  have  occurred  in  Pittsburg 

since  the  revulsion  commenced  in  September,  and  there  were  none  before  that 
we  can  recall  within  a year.  What  city  can  say  as  much?”  (g). 

This  table  shows  the  whole  amount  of  coal  taken  out  for  export  and  home 
consumption: 


Years. 

Bushels. 

1845  ••• 

4,850,780 

1846  

7,975,000 

1847  

9,555,78o 

1848  

1849  • • • ■' 

9,950,000 

1850  

1851  

12,750,000 

Years. 

Bushels. 

1852  

1853  

15,950,875 

1854  

U,955,96o 

1855  

22,875,450 

1856  (h) 

1857  

28,973,596 

1858  

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  shipped  below  by  river  during  the 
same  years: 


Years. 

Bushels. 

Years. 

1845  

2,660,340 

1852  . 

1846  

5,236,500 

1853  ■ 

1847  

7,200,450 

1854  . 

1848  

7T50,350 

1855  • 

1849  

7N45,L50 

1856  . 

1850  

8,560,180 

1857  • 

1851  

8,250,120 

1858  . 

Bushels. 

9,960,950 

11,590,730 

14,635,580 

18,560,158 

8,165,196 

25,684,550 

24,696,669 


In  1845  the  cash  receipts  for  coal  shipped  to  New  Orleans  and  ports  between 
it  and  Louisville,  at  20  cents  per  bushel,  were  $254,712.  In  1857,  between  the 
same  ports,  and  at  the  same  price,  the  cash  receipts  for  coal  amounted  to 
$1,712,302.60,  showing  a tremendous  increase.  Between  Pittsburg  and  Louis- 
ville the  net  receipts  in  1845  for  coal  sold  were  $17,123.37.  In  the  coal  trade 
the  number  of  miners  at  work  in  and  around  Pittsburg  was  estimated  at 
2,000;  outside  men  and  on  the  river,  500;  men  employed  in  the  coalboating 
trade,  500;  the  amount  of  wages  paid  these  men  amounted  yearly  to  over 
$1,800,000;  the  capital  invested  in  the  Pittsburg  coal  trade  was  over  $2,000,000. 
The  estimated  cost  of  one  towboat  and  necessary  barges  was  $44,000.  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  coal  business  in  1859  stood  second  only  to  the 
iron  business,  which  embraced  more  than  any  other  in  Pittsburg.  The  capital 
absorbed  in  the  iron  business  of  Pittsburg  amounted  to  $3,280,000.  In  1857  this 
interest  employed  4,623  hands,  whose  yearly  wages  amounted  to  $2,000,000. 
In  the  glass  business,  in  1857,  there  were  thirty-four  glasshouses,  which  employed 
1,982  hands,  whose  wages  were,  for  the  year,  $910,116.  The  coal  trade  was, 
therefore,  second  in  position  to  the  greatest  interest — the  iron  industry.  As  to 
the  steamboat  business,  its  immense  increase  from  its  first  commencement,  1811, 
to  1859  was  evident  (i). 


(g)  Commercial  Journal,  November  21,  1857.  , 

(h)  The  year  1856  was  remarkable  for  continued  low  water,  which  explains  the  small 
amount  taken  out  and  shipped. 

(i)  Commercial  Journal,  January,  1859.  Statistics  prepared  at  a meeting  of  steamboat 
and  railroad  men. 
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Undoubtedly  the  first  manufacturing  carried  on  here  was  the  brickmaking, 
stone  cutting  and  log  sawing  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  forts, 
redoubts,  officers’  quarters,  etc.,  of  Fort  Duquesne  and  Fort  Pitt.  Brickmakers 
came  with  the  army  of  General  Forbes,  in  November,  1758,  and  not  improbably 
with  the  French  army  of  Contrecoeur,  in  April,  1754,  and  others  no  doubt  came 
with  the  first  few  families  to  arrive  here  in  1760,  or  soon  afterward.  The  two 
sides  of  the  second  Fort  Pitt  which  faced  the  land  were  revetted  with  brick. 
The  officers’  quarters  consisted  of  a long  brick  building,  later  used  as  a malt- 
house.  The  upper  stories  of  the  Grant  redoubt  of  1760  and  the  Bouquet  redoubt 
of  1764  were  also  of  brick;  so  was  the  archway  over  the  gully  which  drained  a 
pond  on  Liberty  Street.  At  a little  later  date  other  buildings  of  brick  were 
erected.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  the  British  commander 
at  Fort  Pitt,  Major  Charles  Edmonstone,  acting  under  orders  from  General 
Thomas  Gage,  sold  all  the  materials  composing  Fort  Pitt  and  other  Government 
structures  here  to  Alexander  Ross  and  William  Thompson.  The  bill  of  sale 
enumerates  1,244,160  brick,  besides  the  brick  in  the  Government  House,  square 
and  cut  stones  in  the  walls  of  the  fort,  2,026  pickets,  4,250  feet  of  walnut  scant- 
ling, 499  feet  of  plank,  16  double  frames  of  barrack- rooms,  2,380  feet  square  tim- 
ber, 2 redoubts,  8 stacks  of  chimneys  (more  brick?)  and  a square  log  house 
fifty  feet  long.  This  lumber  and  cut  stone  mentioned  with  such  particularity 
in  this  bill  of  sale  were  manufactured  here,  and,  therefore,  brick-kilns,  saw- 
mills and  stone-quarries  must  have  been  the  pioneer  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  Pittsburg.  No  doubt  rude  gristmills  and  rude  distilleries  were  built 
and  put  in  operation  at  the  same  time.  Previous  to  the  year  1770  Jonathan 
Plummer  erected  the  first  distillery  building  in  Pittsburg.  It  stood  a short 
distance  above  where  the  arsenal  is  now  located.  In  October,  1770,  George 
Washington  stopped  here  and  drank  some  of  the  whisky  made  by  Mr.  Plummer. 

In  1784  Craig,  Bayard  & Co.  set  in  operation  a distillery  here  as  partners 
of  Turnbull,  Marmie  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  built  a sawmill  up  the 
Allegheny  and  salt  works  down  on  the  Big  Beaver. 

The  Gazette  said:  “This  town  must  in  future  time  be  a place  of  great  manu- 
factory; indeed  the  greatest  on  the  continent,  or  perhaps  in  the  world”  (a).  The 
editor  went  on  to  say  that  the  carriage  of  all  kinds  of  freight  across  the  mountains 
from  Philadelphia  was  sixpence  for  each  pound  weight,  and  that  this  fact  alone 
would  soon  compel  the  inhabitants  here  to  do  their  own  manufacturing.  He 
continued:  “The  manufacturing  them  will  therefore  become  more  an  object 

here  than  elsewhere.  It  is  a prospect  of  this,  with  men  of  reflection,  which 

(a)  Gazette,  August  26,  1786. 
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renders  the  soil  of  this  place  so  valuable.”  Evidently  it  may  be  concluded  from 
the  last  sentence  that  land  in  and  around  Pittsburg  at  that  early  day  (1786)  was, 
by  comparison  very  high. 

An  important  consideration  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  comparing  old 
manufacturing  establishments  and  conditions  with  those  of  recent  times:  That 

the  union  or  association  of  means  and  efforts  was  then  almost  wholly  lacking 
here.  It  is  true  that  the  citizens  of  this  place  had  come  from  the  East  and  were 
familiar  with  industrial  enterprises  where  wealth  and  skill  were  united  for  the 
accomplishment  of  larger  and  better  results  in  manufactures;  but  the  develop- 
ment of  such  associations  at  Pittsburg  was  slow  and  on  a limited  scale.  Individ- 
uals and  families  were  almost  wholly  independent  of  their  neighbors  and  con- 
temporaries in  the  struggle  for  life.  Families  raised  their  own  food  and  made 
their  own  shoes,  caps,  clothing,  or,  at  least,  could  do  so,  and,  in  a large  measure, 
did  so.  A little  money  was  necessary  to  pay  taxes  and  to  buy  land;  but  even 
these  requirements  were  thought  burdensome  and  unrighteous  by  those  West- 
ern Pennsylvanians  who  instigated  and  maintained  for  a time  the  whisky  insur- 
rection of  1794,  and  they  were  numerous  in  and  around  Pittsburg.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  salvation  of  the  farmers  here  was  due  to  the  freedom  of  the 
exchange  of  commodities.  But  the  manufacturers  did  not  fare  so  well.  They 
were  forced  to  find  a market  that  would  yield  them  a partial  supply,  at  least,  of 
cash,  because  their  employes  were  dependent  upon  money  with  which  to 
procure  supplies.  However,  this  was  at  a later  date.  Individuals  did  the  earliest 
manufacturing.  There  were  coopers,  silversmiths,  tanners  and  curriers,  tailors, 
cabinet-makers,  shoemakers, weavers,  spinning-wheel  makers,  nailers,  reedmakers, 
brewers,  potters,  wheelwrights  and  many  others,  some  having  a few  journeymen 
or  apprentices  to  help  them.  No  doubt  the  early  manufacturers,  so-  far  as  they 
found  a market  in  this  vicinity,  received  a considerable  quantity  of  produce 
for  their  wares,  their  greatest  source  of  cash  being  from  settlers  passing 
through  here  and  destined  for  homes  farther  west.  These  required  nails,  axes, 
knives,  cloth,  spinning-wheels,  and  many  other  articles  made  or  for  sale  here, 
for  which  they  left  cash. 

Even  the  earliest  settlers  here,  and  those  who  immediately  followed  them, 
looked  with  supreme  confidence  upon  the  future  of  Pittsburg  as  a manufactur- 
ing center.  It  was  realized  that  this  point  would  never  become  a great  agri- 
cultural district;  but  here  was  coal,  stone,  timber  and  clay,  and  near  by  was 
iron;  and  here  were  the  great  rivers  ready  to  convey  to  the  bustling  markets 
of  the  world  any  manufactures  which  might  be  sent  adrift  down  their  eager 
currents.  Canals  and  railroads  were  unknown,  but  Pittsburg  was  as  certainly 
connected  by  water  with  West  Indian  and  European  markets  as  were  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia  and  New  York.  It  thus  came  to  pass  that  when,  in  1786, 
it  was  reported  that  Congress  contemplated  relinquishing  to  Spain  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  trade  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  including  New  Orleans,  great 
alarm  was  manifested  by  local  manufacturers  and  property  holders,  and  earnest 
remonstrances  were  forwarded  to  Congress  (b). 

In  1783  Jacob  Playmaker  rented  of  John  Ormsby  a house  and  an  adjoining 
boatyard  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  “nearly  opposite  to  the  town  of  Pitts- 
burg,” where  for  upwards  of  five  years  he  carried  on  the  business  of  boat-building 
“with  great  success.”  These  were,  no  doubt,  keel  and  “Kentucke”  boats. 

In  1786  John  Scull,  editor  of  the  Gazette,  began  to  print  and  keep  for  sale 
various  kinds  of  legal  blanks — bonds,  declarations,  judgments,  arbitration 
bonds,  powers  of  attorney,  apprentices’  indentures,  servants’  indentures,  war- 
rants, summonses,  etc.  In  the  spring  of  1787  he  printed  and  sold  “the  ABC 


(b)  Gazette,  1786. 
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with  the  shorter  catechism,  to  which  are  added  some  short  and  easy  questions 
for  children.”  He  also  printed  spelling-books.  In  1788  he  printed  “The  Pitts- 
burg Almanac,  or  Western  Ephemeris.” 

In  August,  1786,  Hugh  Ross  established  a rope  factor}-,  or  “ropewalk,”  as 
it  was  termed.  His  factory  was  long  one  of  the  notable  industrial  insti- 
tutions of  early  Pittsburg.  In  February,  1788,  he  agreed  to  give  “good  encour- 
agement to  boys  who  will  bind  themselves  to  learn  the  ropemaking  business.” 
liugh  Gardner  and  John  Cowan  opened  a bakery  in  1786.  Freeman  & Sev- 
eren,  about  1785,  began  cabinet-making  and  upholstering.  John  and  Daniel 
Craig  commenced  the  business  of  manufacturing  hats  and  caps  from  beaver, 
fox,  raccoon  and  muskrat  skins,  in  1786.  Gregg  & Barker  manufactured,  as 
well  as  sold,  jewelry  of  various  sorts. 

In  1787  John  Perry  conducted  a boatyard  and  sawmill  at  the  mouth  of 
Turtle  Creek.  Turnbull,  Marmie  & Co.  also  built  many  boats  here  during  the 
years  from  1784  to  1788  inclusive.  Adamson  Tannehill  was  advertised  as  a 
vintner  here  in  1788.  The  manufacture  of  spinning-wheels  was  carried  on  exten- 
sively at  this  time.  Thomas  Chambers  made  saddles  in  the  winter  of  1788-9. 
John  Ormsby  made  brick  dn  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela,  but  early  in 
1789  offered  his  kiln  for  rent;  also  his  ferry;  “firewood  and  pit  coal  handy,  good 
ponds  and  floors  ready  and  clay  handy.”  He  had  been  here  for  more  than 
twenty  years  and  may  have  assisted  in  making  the  brick  for  Fort  Pitt  and 
contiguous  buildings. 

In  1787  the  distillery  of  Isaac  Craig  was  in  successful  operation  and 
afforded  the  neighboring  farmers  a steady  and  excellent  market  for  their  rye, 
barley,  corn,  etc.  In  1788  Daniel  Elliott  operated  a sawmill  one  mile  below  the 
Point.  He  bought  rafts  from  up  the  Allegheny  and  advertised  to  saw  on 
shares.  In  1787-8  Marmaduke  Curtis  manufactured  hats,  and  John  Blackburn 
began  the  same  business  in  1788.  Late  in  1788  Alexander  Craig  began  to 
build  boats  on  the  South  Side  near  the  old  Ross  ferry,  of  which  he  had  control. 
Lieut.-Col.  Stephen  Bayard  conducted  a large  boatyard  on  the  Youghiogheny, 
six  miles  above  its  mouth,  where  he  made  a large  number  of  keel  and  “Ken- 
tucke”  boats.  Large  quantities  of  potash  were  made  here,  six  hundred  bushels 
of  ashes  making  a ton  of  potash.  The  following  extracts,  taken  from  the 
Gazette,  indicate  the  spirit  of  the  times: 

“Andrew  Mclntire,  Windsor-chair  maker,  has  commenced  business  in  Pitts- 
burg near  the  upper  end  of  Front  Street,  where  he  makes  all  sorts  of  Windsor 
chairs  in  the  most  approved  manner,  and  is  determined  to  dispose  of  them  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms,  March  8,  1788”  (c). 

“This  country  offers  at  present  the  most  unbounded  encouragement  to 

the  artificer  and  laborer The  reward  which  the  mechanic  meets 

with  is  greater  than  at  any  former  period.  One  pair  of  shoes  which  costs 
ns  3d  will  buy  180  pounds  of  wheat,  which  will  furnish  120  pounds  of  flour; 
the  shoes  will  also  procure  more  than  60  pounds  of  good  beef  or  pork.  The 
necessaries  of  life  are  uncommonly  low  and  the  workmanship  of  the  industrious 
artisan,  whether  shoemaker,  carpenter,  tailor  or  smith,  is  most  amply  and 
deservedly  rewarded.  We  want  people,  we  want  sober  and  diligent  tradesmen; 
hatters,  buttonmakers,  ropemakers,  weavers,  etc.,  will  be  most  welcome  and  will 
essentially  promote  our  prosperity.  We  should  employ  our  own  workmen 
instead  of  foreigners,  those  of  our  own  town  or  county  in  preference  to  those 
at  a distance  from  us.  I wish  this  state  would  give  a bounty  of  forty  shillings  to 
every  mechanic  or  laborer  who  arrives  in  it  from  Europe.  Population  and 
industry  are  the  true  causes  of  national  greatness”  (d). 


(c)  Gazette  of  that  date. 
11 


(d)  Gazette,  April,  1789. 
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The  General  Assembly,  in  1789,  passed  a law  authorizing  the  State  Treas- 
urer to  subscribe  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth  one  hundred  shares  of 
ten  pounds  each  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  the  useful  arts  (e). 

In  1792  there  were  here  1 clock  and  watch  maker,  2 whitesmiths,  2 coopers, 
x skin  dresser  and  breeches-maker,  2 tanners  and  curriers,  4 cabinet-makers,  5 
blacksmiths,  5 shoesmiths,  2 hatters,  2 weavers,  3 saddle-makers,  1 maltster  and 
brewer,  2 tinners,  3 wheelwrights,  1 stocking-weaver,  1 ropemaker;  total,  37; 
total  number  of  families,  130  (f);  estimated  population,  600. 

The  town  made  very  little  increase  in  its  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments until  after  the  whisky  insurrection  in  1794.  This  event  advertised 
the  place  so  widely,  and  distributed  so  much  money  here,  that  mechanics  and 
families  began  to  arrive.  The  incorporation  of  the  village  as  a borough,  in 
1794,  no  doubt  added  to  its  attractions,  as  better  order  within  the  municipality 
might  be  expected. 

The  glassworks  of  General  James  O’Hara  were  established  in  1797;  and, 
owing  to  the  wealth  and  force  of  the  man,  may  be  considered  the  most  important 
industrial  enterprise  up  to  this  time,  not  excepting  boatbuilding  and  brewing. 
In  fact,  the  real  industrial  growth  of  the  borough  and  its  existence  as  a manu- 
facturing center  within  the  knowledge  of  Eastern  cities  must  date  from  the 
establishment  of  this  enterprise,  and  not  from  the  erection  of  the  McClurg 
foundry  in  1805,  nor  the  steam  engine  works  or  cotton  mills  of  1808-10.  The 
fact  that  a man  of  such  prominence  would  pour  out  his  wealth  to  the  extent  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars  on  an  enterprise  so  difficult,  hazardous  and  unprom- 
ising must  be  conceded  to  have  added  immensely  to  the  general  opinion  of 
the  fixity  and  stability  of  Pittsburg’s  pioneer  industries.  It  is  declared  that 
the  glassworks  were  first  projected  in  1795,  but  if  so  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  they  were  in  operation  before  1797.  Mr.  Craig  wished  to  locate  the  works 
at  the  upper  end  of  Allegheny,  where  a better  site  could  be  obtained,  but 
was  finally  obliged  to  go  to  the  South  Side,  where  two  buildings  were  erected. 
William  Eichbaum,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  glassworks  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, was  employed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  works  here.  At  first 
Isaac  Craig  was  associated  with  General  O’Hara,  but  for  some  reason,  prob- 
ably not  known  now,  he  drew  out  on  September  1,  1804,  and  the  doughty 
General  was  left  alone  to  reap  all  subsequent  fame  and  profits.  Cramer’s 
Almanac  of  1804  values  the  products  of  these  works  for  1803  at  $12,300.  The 
same  authority  fixes  the  value  of  the  products  for  1807  at  $18,000.  In  1803 
the  products  consisted  of  window-glass,  bottles,  pitchers,  jars  and  decanters. 
The  General  had  won  another  decisive  victory  in  the  wilderness  of  the  West.  In 
May,  1802,  while  Mr.  Craig  was  yet  associated  with  him,  they  advertised 
to  give  $100  for  the  discovery  of  clay  fit  for  melting-pots  for  their  works,  if 
found  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Pittsburg  and  within  ten  miles  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  or  Allegheny  river.  They  also  advertised  for  potash,  pearlash  and 
alkaline  salts.  In  April,  1804,  they  quoted  the  following  goods  and  prices: 


Window-glass — 7x  9 inches $11  per  box. 

Window-glass — 8x10  inches 12  per  box. 

Window-glass — 10x12  inches 13  per  box. 

Hollow-ware — Gallon  bottles $4.00  per  doz. 

Hollow-ware — Gallon  bottles : 2.40  per  half  doz. 

Hollow-ware — Quart  bottles 1.60  per  doz. 

Hollow-ware — Pint  bottles x.20  per  doz. 

Hollow-ware — Porter  and  claret 1.33  per  doz. 


(e)  Act  of  April  2,  1789. 


(0  American  Museum  or  Universal  Magazine,  March,  1792,  Vol.  XI. 
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The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Gazette: 

“The  proprietors  of  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Works,  having  secured  a sufficient 
number  of  the  most  approved  European  glass  manufacturers  and  having  on 
hand  a large  stock  of  the  best  materials,  on  which  their  workmen  are  now 
employed,  have  the  pleasure  of  assuring  the  public  that  window-glass  of  a 
superior  quality  and  of  any  size  from  7x9  and  18x24  inches,  carefully  packed 
in  boxes  containing  100  feet  each,  may  be  had  at  the  shortest  notice.  Glass  of 
larger  sizes  for  other  purposes  may  also  be  had,  such  as  for  pictures,  coach  glasses, 
clock  faces,  etc.  Bottles  of  all  kinds  and  of  any  quantity  may  also  be  had, 
together  with  pocket  flasks,  pickling  jars,  apothecary  shops  furniture,  or  other 
hollow-ware,  the  whole  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  lower  than  articles  of  the 
same  quality  brought  from  any  of  the  seaports  of  the  United  States.  A liberal 
allowance  will  be  made  on  sale  of  large  quantities.  Orders  from  merchants 
and  others  will  be  punctually  attended  to  on  application  to  James  O’Hara  or 
Isaac  Craig,  or  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Prather  & Smiley  in  Mar-ket  Street, 
Pittsburg.  June  29,  1800.” 

In  1798  Thomas  and  Samuel  Magee  manufactured  beaver,  castor  and 
roram  hats  at  Front  Street  and  Chancery  Lane,  and  were  still  in  business  in 
August,  1802.  In  1798  Joseph  McClurg  conducted  a tobacco  factory.  He 
advertised  for  leaf  tobacco  and  offered  '“good  encouragement”  to  wholesale 
purchasers  of  his  goods.  Joseph  White  owned  a wagon,  chair  and  (later) 
coach  factory  on  Third  Street,  opposite  General  Gibson’s,  in  1798.  James 
Doran,  in  1798,  conducted  a dyeing  establishment  in  colors — blue,  green, 
yellow,  red,  black,  brown,  drab,  olive,  etc.,  on  linen,  cotton,  woolen  and  silk. 
Wells’  boot  and  shoe  factory  was  in  successful  operation  in  1799.  Zadoc 
Cramer  advertised  in  March,  1800,  that  he  would  soon  open  a bookbindery. 

In  October,  1798,  William  Eichbaum  advertised  that  he  would  pay  one 
shilling  per  bushel  for  wood  ashes,  and  a generous  price  for  potash,  delivered 
at  the  glassworks  opposite  Pittsburg. 

In  1798  James  Morrison  was  engaged  in  making  carpenters’  planes  and 
cabinet-work  near  the  St.  Andrew’s  Bridge.  John  McLeod,  ropemaker,  died 
in  1800.  John  Flammond  and  a Mr.  Wells  conducted  a boot  and  shoe  factory 
on  Market  Street  in  1800.  William  Cogan  manufactured  cigars,  snuff  and  tobacco 
two  years  later.  James  G.  Ramsay,  brushmaker,  advertised  that  he  would  pay 
20  to  25  cents  per  pound  for  hogs’  bristles.  In  1802  Matthew  McKown  was 
struggling  to  make  stocking  weaving  a success. 

In  the  spring  of  1799  the  United  States  galley,  “Senator  Ross,”  was 
launched  on  the  Allegheny  River.  It  had  a twenty-four-pounder  on  the  bow  and 
a swivel  on  the  quarter  deck.  After  being  made  ready  for  duty  she  fired  a 
salute,  which  was  answered  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Fayette.  She  left  for  the 
Mississippi  River  April  22d,  firing  a parting  salute  as  she  entered  the  Ohio 
River. 

In  1801  George  Cochran  was  engaged  in  making  chairs  in  Pittsburg, 
and  Plugh  Stevenson  attempted  to  weave  all  styles  of  stockings,  but  was  not 
successful.  In  1802  Cramer’s  Almanacs  were  offered  for  sale  at  fifty  cents  per 
dozen.  One  of  the  first  issued  (1801)  would  now  (1897)  command  nearly  as  many 
dollars.  Dobbins  & McElhinny  conducted  a cabinet-maker’s  and  upholsterer’s 
shop  in  1802.  For  several  years  previous  to  1803  John  Davidson  and  William 
Flays  conducted  a tannery  on  quite  an  extensive  scale  for  that  day,  but  in  Janu- 
ary, 1803,  they  dissolved  partnership.  James  Caldwell  also  operated  a tan- 
vard  here  in  1801-3. 

In  1801  William  Cecil  made  and  sold  ladies’  buckskin  and  plush  saddles, 
gentlemen’s  plain  burr  spring  and  inlaid  saddles  and  bridles,  saddlebags,  port- 
manteaus, valises,  traveling  canteens,  holsters,  light  horse  caps,  fire  buckets. 
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etc.  In  1803  Ensell  & Tart  conducted  a brush  factory  on  Front  Street  near 
Market.  They  advertised  for  bristles,  and  stated  that  -they  kept  for  sale  brushes 
made  of  the  best  Russian  bristles. 

Samuel  Haslam,  from  Bolton,  England,  began  carding  and  spinning  both 
wool  and  cotton  in  1803  at  the  lower  end  of  Wood  Street.  He  advertised  to 
country  customers  that  he  would  card  promptly  and  pack  goods  in  boxes  or 
baskets  for  carriage.  In  his  advertisement  he  says  he  hopes  none  will  come 
by  way  of  speculation  into  his  works  without  leaving  twelve  cents  and  a half. 

In  April,  1803,  John  Sumrall  and  Joseph  McCullough  removed  from 
McKeesport  and  opened  a boatyard  on  the  “Point”  in  Pittsburg.  O’Hara  & 
Coppinger,  in  1802-3,  conducted  a brewery,  the  junior  partner  having  learned 
the  business  in  Europe.  They  offered  four  shillings  and  sixpence  for  barley, 
and  advised  farmers  to  raise  more,  as  they  would  want  10,000  bushels  in  1803. 
Thomas  Bracken  and  James  Bracken,  who  had  been  potters  here,  dissolved 
partnership  May  25,  1803,  and  the  former  continued  the  business  alone  after 
that  date.  He  kept  on  hand  a good  supply  of  earthenware  at  his  dwelling 
house  on  Front  Street  near  St.  Andrew’s  Bridge.  Following  is  the  first  notice 
of  a strike  that  appears  in  print: 

“Pittsburg,  December  19,  1804.  This  notice  is  intended  to  inform  the 
traveling  journeymen  shoemakers  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  any  other  State,  that 
the  journeymen  of  this  town  made  a turnout  for  higher  wages.  Two  or  three 
of  their  employers  had  a meeting,  and  having  a number  of  apprentices  thought 
proper  to  advise  the  other  master  shoemakers  to  raise  the  boarding  from  $1.50 
to  $2.25  per  week.  We  think  it  our  duty  to  give  this  notice  to  all  journeymen 
shoemakers  that  they  may  be  guarded  against  imposition.  The  following  are 
the  prices  which  we  turned  out  for,  viz.:  Fine  shoes,  80  cents;  coarse  shoes, 

75  cents;  women’s  slippers,  75  cents;  boottees,  $2.00;  long  boots,  $2.50;  coffacs, 
$2.50.  N.  B.  We  would  not  advise  any  journeymen  to  come  here  unless  they 
want  a seat  of  cobbling”  (g). 

In  October,  1806,  Pittsburg  contained  about  four  hundred  houses,  above 
two  thousand  inhabitants  and  about  forty  retail  stores.  Among  the  manufac- 
tures were  glass,  nails,  hats  and  tobacco.  “The  manufacture  of  glass  is  carried 
on  extensively,”  says  Ashe,  “and  that  article  is  made  of  an  excellent  quality. 
There  are  two  establishments  of  this  sort,  one  for  the  coarser  and  one  for  the 
finer  kinds”  (h). 

The  cotton  factory  of  Peter  Eltonhead  was  established  in  1804.  He  was 
assisted  in  his  enterprise  by  subscriptions  from  the  citizens.  In  May,  1804, 
these  citizens  met  at  the  tavern  of  David  Davis  to  adopt  a mode  of  collecting 
the  subscriptions  and  of  applying  the  same  to'  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions. A committee  consisting  of  George  Robinson  (treasurer),  John  Johnston, 
James  Kervin,  Thomas  Cooper  and  James  Robinson  were  appointed  to  perform 
this  service.  In  June  they  reported  substantial  progress  and  announced  that 
they  would  soon  have  the  factory  ready  for  operation,  at  which  time  they 
would  call  on  subscribers  for  two-fifths  of  the  amount  of  their  subscription. 
They  stated  that  one  carding  machine  was  then  ready  at  Eltonhead’s  fac- 
tory (i).  Previous  to  this  (April  24,  1804)  Mr.  Eltonhead  announced  that  he 
would  furnish  and  put  in  operation  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  carding 
machines,  drawing  frames,  roving  frames,  water  spinning  frames,  twisting 
frames,  mules  of  from  60  to  216  spindles  each,  looms  for  weaving  cloth  of  any 
width  with  the  flying  shuttle,  and  warping  mills  for  either  linen,  cotton  or 


(g)  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  strike  inaugurated  in  Pittsburg. 

(h)  Travels  in  America,  Ashe,  1808. 

(i)  Gazette,  June,  1804. 
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woolen  (j).  Mr.  Eltonhead  had  learned  his  trade  at  Manchester,  England, 
and  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a promoter  and  superintendent  than  owner  and 
capitalist. 

George  Sutton,  in  1809-10,  had  a snuff  mill  in  operation,  and  about  1810 
Peter  Maguire  & Co.  established  a factory  for  snuff,  cigars  and  spun  tobacco. 
They  began  with  one  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  William  Blair,  in  1809-10, 
established  a brushmaking  business,  but  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a supply  of 
hogs’  bristles.  Farmers  did  not  save  the  bristles  of  the  few  swine  they  killed. 
The  great  herds  of  hogs  were  driven  to  the  Eastern  markets.  William  Price, 
who  was  engaged  in  making  clay  smoking  pipes  in  the  fall  of  1807,  began  at  a 
little  later  date  the  manufacture  of  delf  ware,  and  found  suitable  clay  in  this 
vicinity  for  excellent  yellow  ware.  The  chains  used  by  the  town  of  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  for  its  big  bridge  of  700  feet  were  manufactured  by  Thomas  Hazleton, 
of  Pittsburg,  of  inch-and-a-half  square  bar,  the  two  chains  weighing  twelve 
tons  (k).  In  1808  Scott  & Armitage  established  an  extensive  cotton  factory  on  the 
Monongahela  above  Suke’s  Run,  comprising  234  spindles,  operated  by  horse- 
power. In  1810  this  and  Kerwin’s  were  in  complete  operation,  making  dimities, 
checks,  chambries,  jeans,  etc. 

“But  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  cloths  at  this  place,’’  says  the  Navigator, 
“does  not  seem  to  come  so  naturally  into  view  as  that  of  woolens.  For  the 
latter,  we  have  the  raw  material  growing  on  the  backs  of  animals,  than  which 
a better  country  cannot  be  found  for  raising  and  improving  their  breeds.  And 
there  are  eight  months  in  the  year  of  our  climate  much  better  calculated  for 
woolen  than  cotton  suits”  (1). 

“Among  the  numerous  articles  manufactured  for  exportation  are  window- 
glass,  green  bottles,  jars,  white  flint  glass  of  all  kinds,  decanters,  tumblers,  cut 
glass,  beer  and  porter  bottled  and  barreled,  saddles,  bridles,  boots,  shoes,  tin 
and  copper  ware,  stills,  weavers’  reeds,  metal  buttons,  snuff,  cigars,  twisted 
tobacco,  chairs,  cabinet-work,  carpenters’  planes,  etc.”  (m). 

In  the  fall  of  1807  the  following  manufacturing  establishments  were  in 
operation  here: 

One  cotton  manufactory  (Kerwin)  having  a mule  of  120  threads  and  1 spin- 
ning jenny  of  40  threads,  and  a wool  carding  machine  under  the  same  roof;  1 
glassworks  (O’Hara’s),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela  for  green,  and 
one  on  this  side  for  white  glass  (Bakewell  & Co.);  2 breweries;  I air  furnace 
(McClurg’s)  ; 4 nail  factories,  one  of  which  made  100  tons  of  cut  and  hammered 
nails  annually;  7 coppersmiths,  tinplate  workers  and  japanners;  1 wire-weaving 
and  riddle  factory  (Wickersham) ; 1 brass  foundry;  6 saddlers  and  harness- 
makers;  2 gunsmiths;  2 tobacconists;  1 bellmaker;  3 tallow  chandlers;  1 brush- 
maker;  1 trunkmaker;  5 coopers;  13  weavers;  10  blue  dyers;  1 combmaker;  7 
cabinet-makers;  1 turner;  6 bakers;  8 butchers;  2 barbers;  6 hatters;  4’  physi- 
cians; 2 potteries  of  earthenware;  3 straw  bonnet  makers;  4 planemakers;  6 mill- 
iners; 12  mantua-makers ; 1 stocking  weaver;  2 bookbinders;  4 house 

'and  sign  painters;  2 portrait  painters;  1 mattress-maker;  3 wheelwrights; 
5 watch  and  clock  makers  and  silversmiths;  5 bricklayers;  5 plasterers;  3 
stonecutters;  8 boat,  barge  and  ship  builders;  1 pumpmaker;  1 looking-glass 
maker;  1 lockmaker;  7 tanyards;  2 ropewalks;  1 spinning-wheel  maker;  17 
blacksmiths;  1 machinist  and  whitesmith;  1 cutler  and  toolmaker;  32  house 
carpenters  and  joiners;  21  boot  and  shoe  makers  or  cordwainers;  5 Windsor- 
chair  makers;  13  tailors;  1 breeches-maker  and  skin-dresser;  12  schoolmasters; 
4 schoolmistresses;  33  taverns  or  public  inns;  51  mercantile  stores;  4 printing 

(j)  Gazette,  April  27,  1804.  fk)  Cummings,  1808. 

(1)  Navigator,  1811.  (m)  Navigator,  1811. 
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offices;  6 brickyards;  3 stonemasons;  2 bookstores;  4 lumber-yards;  1 maker 
of  machinery  for  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  (Eltonhead);  1 factory  for 
clay  smoking  pipes  (Price) ; 1 copperplate  printing  press  (n). 

The  four-story  stone  gristmill  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  River, 
built  and  owned  by  Oliver  & Owen  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  was  put  in  opera- 
tion in  1809.  George  Evans,  son  of  Oliver,  conducted  the  mill,  he  being  part 
owner.  The  mill  at  first  had  two  run  of  stones,  each  with  a capacity  of  eight 
bushels  per  hour.  “The  construction  and  mechanism  of  this  mill  will  do  honor 
to  human  invention”  (o).  There  were  two  boilers  of  wrought  iron,  each  twenty- 
six  feet  long  and  twenty-seven  inches  in  diameter.  The  running  gears  of  the 
mill  were  of  cast-iron,  made  at  the  McClurg  furnace.  The  whole  mill  cost 
between  $12,000  and  $14,000  (z).  John  Gorman  & Co.  built  and  put  into  opera- 
tion on  the  river  bank  above  Suke’s  Run,  an  extensive  brewery.  In  the  same 
year  James  Arthurs  began  carding  and  spinning  wool,  and  was  soon  enjoying 
a large  patronage.  In  December,  1810,  Benjamin  Ramage  began  the  busi- 
ness of  stocking  weaving.  “Several  of  the  same  business  attempted  to  estab- 
lish themselves  here  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  seem  to  have  with- 
drawn from  the  town  for  want  of  encouragement  from  the  citizens”  (p). 

A white  flint-glass  house,  established  by  George  Robinson  in  1809,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela  between  Smithfield  and  Grant  streets. 
“This  is  the  third  already  in  operation,  all  doing  well,  and  there  seems  a want 
for  a fourth,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a supply  of  window- 
glass”  (q).  In  1808  William  Eichbaum,  Sr.,  established  the  glass-cutting 
business,  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  “He  manu- 
factures elegant  chandeliers,  and  his  cut  glass  is  equal  to  any  we  see  im- 
ported” (r). 

An  extensive  metal  button  manufactory  was  established  in  1808  by  Reuben 
Neale,  which  soon  did  a large  business.  In  1809-10  the  manufacture  of  marble 
paper  was  commenced  on  a small  scale,  and  about  the  same  time  the  manu- 
facture of  black  ink-powder  was  attempted. 

In  the  year  18x0,  in  Pittsburg  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  following 
establishments  were  enumerated  by  the  Marshal,  together  with  the  quantity 
they  manufactured  and  the  annual  value  of  the  products  in  dollars: 

One  gristmill,  by  steam,  manufactures  60,000  bushels  of  grain;  three  carding 
and  spinning  mills,  two  of  cotton  and  one  of  wool,  amount  to  $14,248;  one  mill 
for  grinding  flatirons,  $2,000;  two  distilleries,  which  make  600  barrels  of  whisky; 
three  breweries  which  make  6,435  barrels  of  porter,  ale  and  beer;  four  brick- 
yards, $13,600;  two  air  furnaces,  400  tons,  $40,000;  three  red  lead  factories,  esti- 
mated at  $13,100;  six  naileries,  $49,890;  three  glassworks,  one  green  and  two 
white,  $62,000;  two  potteries,  $3,400;  two>  gunsmiths,  $2,400;  three  tobac- 
conists, $11,500;  sixteen  looms,  19,448  yards  of  cloth;  six  tanneries,  $15,500; 
seventeen  smitheries,  $34,400;  four  cooperies,  $2,250;  eight  chair  and  cabinet 
makers,  $17,424;  saddlers,  boot  and  shoemakers,  number  not  set  down,  product 
estimated,  $68,878;  ten  batteries,  $24,507;  four  silversmiths  and  watchmakers, 
$9,500;  six  copper,  brass  and  tin  factories,  $25,500;  three  stonecutters,  $8,800; 
three  boat  and  ship  builders,  $43,000;  two'  wagon-makers,  $2,872;  three  chand- 
lers, $14,500;  one  ropewalk,  $25,000;  one  button  manufactory,  $3,000;  one 
stocking  weaver ; one  cutlery,  $3,000;  one  glass-cutting  factory,  $1,000;  one  wire- 
weaving, at  which  sieves,  screens,  riddles,  etc.,  were  made  to  a considerable 
extent;  three  printing  establishments  and  one  bookbindery.  This  was  said 


(n)  Navigator,  1811. 
(z)  Navigator,  1811. 
(q)  Navigator,  1811. 


(o)  Navigator,  1811. 

(p)  Navigator,  1811. 
(r)  Navigator,  1811. 
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to  be  too  low  an  estimate  in  some  lines,  particularly  in  saddles  and  boots  and 
shoes.  In  1809  the  saddlery  product  amounted  to  about  $40,000,  and  the  boots 
and  shoes  to  $70,000. 

Zadoc  Cramer  began  to  collect  rags  in  Pittsburg  in  1800.  By  hard  work 
he  managed  to  get,  the  first  year,  150  to  200  pounds.  The  second  year  the 
quantity  more  than  doubled,  and  thenceforward  the  supply  increased  rapidly. 
In  1812  the  firm  which  had  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  of  which  Mr.  Cramer 
was  a member  (Cramer,  Spear  & Eichbaum),  collected  from  60,000  to  70,000 
pounds  (s). 

In  1812  a warehouse  was  established  here  by  the  Harmony  Society,  a branch 
of  the  Butler  County  Pennsylvania  Society,  in  which  were  kept  their  stocks  of 
broadcloths,  cassimeres,  flannels,  merino  and  common  wool  hats,  boots  and  shoes, 
tin  and  copper  wares,  saddlery,  cordage,  stamp  or  hanging  paper,  whisky,  high- 
wines,  flour,  flaxseed,  oil,  leather,  rails,  ironmongery,  tobacco,  etc.  Isaac  Bean, 
their  Pittsburg  agent,  was  in  charge. 

Pittsburg  was  at  this  early  date  sometimes  referred  to  by  Englishmen  as  the 
“Birmingham  of  America”  (t). 

“There  are  two  new  glassworks  now  erecting,  one  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Monongahela  by  Travers  & Ensell,  and  one  in  the  new  town  of  Birming- 
ham, a little  above  Pittsburg,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela,  under  the 
firm  of  Beltzhoover,  Wendt  & Co.  These,  with  the  three  former,  viz.,  O’Hara’s, 
Robinson’s  and  Bakewell’s,  will  be  enabled  to  manufacture  flint  and  green  glass 
to  the  amount  of  about  $160,000  worth  annually”  (u). 

In  1812  one  saddler,  Mr.  Little,  made  about  $60,000  worth  of  saddles, 
bridles  and  harness.  The  different  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  employed  about 
too  hands  and  annually  produced  about  $100,000  worth  of  goods.  Dr.  A. 
Aigster,  in  1812,  established  a factory  for  the  manufacture  of  acids,  etc.  The 
two  large  breweries  and  the  one  small  one  consumed  annually  20,000  bushels 
of  barley,  and  made  nearly  7,000  barrels  of  ale,  beer  and  porter,  worth  $40,000. 
The  Evans  steam  flourmill  operated  three  run  of  stone,  ran  much  of  the  time  day 
and  night  and  consumed  annually  about  60,000  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  $45,000. 
About  1812  John  Irwin  & Co.  established  their  ropewalk  for  the  manufacture 
of  ropes  and  twines.  William  Scott  and  Mr.  Lithgow  made  carpenters’  planes. 
In  1812,  in  James  Arthurs’  woolen  factory,  there  were  in  operation  two  jennies  of 
forty  spindles  each,  one  slabbing  billy  of  forty  spindles,  two  carding  machines 
and  eight  looms.-  At  this  time  he  carded  about  eighty  pounds  of  wool  per  day 
for  seven  months  of  the  year.  In  1812,  also,  Hugh  and  James  Jelly  were  engaged 
in  erecting  and  equipping  their  cotton  factory,  to  be  operated  by  steam.  Messrs. 
Kerwin  and  Armitage  erected  two  cotton  factories,  and  George  Cochran  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  flannels  and  blankets.  Associated  with  him  was  Mr. 
Dowling,  who  carried  on  the  worsted  business,  combing  and  spinning  yarn  for 
pantaloons,  serges,  craizes  and  stockings.  He  put  in  operation  two  carding 
machines,  a billy  of  forty  spindles  and  a jenny  of  fifty  spindles  for  woolen 
goods  (v). 

In  1813  Thomas  Davis  constructed  a wool-spinning  billy  of  thirty  spindles, 
but  could  not  proceed  for  want  of  wool.  Reuben  Neale  manufactured  about 
this  time  one  hundred  gross  of  metal  buttons  weekly,  worth  annually  about 
$5,000.  Scully  & Graham  began  to  manufacture  morocco  leather,  which  created 
a demand  for  sheepskins.  At  this  date  William  Gore  was  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing suspenders  from  silk,  cotton  or  wool,  weaving  ten  webs  at  once;  also  mak- 

(s)  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Almanac,  1813. 

(t)  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Almanac,  1813. 

(u)  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Almanac,  1813. 

(v)  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Almanac,  1813. 
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ino-  boot  web  and  boot  cord.  Anthony  Beelen  conducted  a white  lead  factory, 
having  J.  J.  Boudier,  a Frenchman  and  owner  of  the  laboratory,  as  his  super- 
intendent. J.  M.  Sloan  made  trunks,  traveling  bags,  etc.,  and  advertised  for 
deerskins  with  the  hair  on.  Much  to  the  professed  regret  of  several  writers  of 
that  day,  the  stocking  weaving  enterprise  of  Mr.  Rarnage  did  not  prosper,  per- 
haps because  hosiery  was  so  generally  made  in  pioneer  homes.  Mr.  Blair’s 
brushmaking  establishment  was  fairly  prosperous,  but  he  kept  calling  for 
bristles  (w). 

In  the  steam  fulling  mill  of  James  Arthurs,  in  1815,  was  an  engine  which  had 
been  patented  in  part  by  a son  of  the  proprietor.  By  1815  four  steamboats  had 
been  "built  here:  New  Orleans,  Vesuvius,  Etna  and  Buffalo,  and  another  was 

then  launched,  and  still  another  on  the  stocks.  The  breweries  were  at  this  time 
using  annually  120,000  to  130,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  producing  about  10,000 
barrels  of  ale,  beer  and  porter.  There  were  the  two'  white  lead  factories  of 
Anthony  Beelen  and  J.  Stevenson,  and  the  white  and  red  lead  factory  of  Trevor, 
Pettigrew  & Troost.  Two  brush  factories  were  in  operation,  conducted  respect- 
ively by  William  Blair  and  George  Beale.  There  were  also  three  large  rope- 
walks,  which  made  all  sizes  of  rope,  twine  and  cordage.  “The  principal  part 
of  the  cordage  for  Perry’s  fleet  was  made  here.  Two  cables  weighed  each  about 
4,000  pounds  and  were  four  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter”  (x).  The  two 
white  glass  and  three  green  glass  factories  turned  out  $200,000  worth  of  products 
annually.  George  Cochran,  who  began  to  manufacture  woolen  goods  in  1813, 
or  perhaps  late  in  1812,  was  manufacturing  in  1815,  at  the  corner  of  Diamond 
and  Liberty  streets,  superfine  and  common  broadcloths,  blankets,  paper-mak- 
ers’ felting,  kerseynettes,  satinettes.,  hosiery  and  also  carded  wool  and  dressed 
cloth  for  country  and  borough  weavers.  In  1815  Trotter  & Co.  made  pottery 
from  local  clays — yellow  queensware,  such  as  pitchers,  coffee  and  tea  pots,  cups 
and  saucers,  jugs,  etc.  (y).  In  1815  the  steam  gristmill  of  Evans,  the  steam 
paper-mill  of  R.  Patterson  & Co.,  and  the  steam  cotton  factory  of  J.  Jelly  & Co., 
were  among  the  more  prominent  industrial  establishments.  Patterson  & Hop- 
kins built  their  paper-mill  in  1812,  and  Cramer,  Spear  & Eichbaum  built  theirs 
on  the  Little  Beaver  the  same  year. 

According  to  Riddle’s  Directory  the  following  manufacturers  were  here  in 
1815:  John  Aitkin,  tallow  chandler;  Abraham  Armstrong,  saddler;  James 

Arthurs,  woolen  manufactory  and  steam  fulling  mill;  William  Arthurs,  wagon- 
maker;  Samuel  Bailer,  shoemaker;  Francis  Bailey,  rectifying  distillery;  John 
Baird,  porter  bottler;  Thomas  Baird,  weaver;  Adam  Baker,  tobacconist;  Bake- 
well,  Page  & Bakewell,  glass  manufactory;  George  L.  Balsley  & Co.,  tobac- 
conists; John  Barclay,  planemaker;  Joseph  Barclay,  cabinet-maker;  James  Barr, 
potter;  Samuel  Barr,  weaver;  Launcelot  Beacom,  weaver;  George  Beale,  brush- 
maker;  Ebenezer  Beatty,  chandler;  Thomas  Bell,  boatbuilder;  Phillis  Bennet, 
spinner;  John  Betker,  shoemaker;  William  Blair,  brushmaker;  Thomas  Bracken, 
potter;  Joseph  Brittingham,  violin-maker;  James  Brown,  shoemaker;  Martin 
Burns,  maltster;  John  Byrne,  umbrella,  parasol  and  pocketbook  manufacturer; 
Robert  Cairns,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer;  John  Caldwell,  tanner;  Charles 
Campbell,  boot  and  shoe  maker;  Thomas  Cannon,  chairmaker;  John  Carothers, 
weaver;  Robert  Carothers,  weaver;  Thomas  Carter,  cordial  distiller;  Joseph 
Caskey,  boot  and  shoe  maker;  Thomas  Charlton,  weaver;  Nathan  Clark,  cooper; 
Webb  Closey,  boot  and  shoe  maker;  George  Cochran  of  Richmond,  manufac- 
turer of  cotton  and  woolen;  Thomas  Collingwood,  muslin  weaver;  Samuel  Con- 
ner, spinner  in  woolen  factory;  Henry  Cooney,  hair-cap  maker;  John  Cooper, 


(w)  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Almanac,  1813. 

(x)  Riddle’s  Directory,  1815.  (v)  Riddle’s  Diretory.  1815. 
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bookbinder;  Martin  Cooper,  breeches-maker;  Joshua  Corby,  shoemaker;  Tim- 
othy Core,  weaver;  Thomas  Cowan,  chairmaker;  Cramer,  Spear  & Eichbaum, 
printers  and  booksellers;  John  Cowan,  bowstring-maker;  Samuel  Crow,  tanner; 
Stephen  Cumberland,  pattern-maker;  Robert  Curling,  potmaker;  John  Davis, 
baker;  Robert  Davis,  wagon-maker;  Samuel  Davis,  clock  and  watch  maker; 
John  Davidson,  boot  and  shoe  maker;  Ralph  Dawson,  dyer;  John  Douthitt,  boot 
and  shoe  maker;  Charles  Douty,  boatbuilder;  Christopher  Douty,  boatbuilder; 
E.  Dowers,  tent  and  sail  maker;  Charles  Dumion,  porter  bottler;  William  Earl, 
bellows-maker  and  chandler;  George  F.  Ebert,  printer;  Thomas  Edmond,  tanner; 
Arnold  Eichbaum,  glass  cutter  and  turner;  John  Elliott,  boot  and  shoe  maker; 
Lydia  Elliott, blue  dyer;  Silas  Engles,  printer; Oliver  English,  blue  dyeing;  George 
Evans  & Co.,  steam  mill;  Williams  Evans,  planemaker;  John  Fearis,  cabinet- 
maker; Robert  Ferguson  & Co.,  printers;  Patrick  Findley,  cooper;  Sarah  Francis, 
glover;  Thomas  Franklin,  weaver;  Charles  Frethy,  bookbinder;  Edward  Frethy, 
hairdresser;  Ephraim  Frisbee,  shipwright;  William  Le  Lacheur,  cooper;  John 
Tenfesty,  cooper;  George  Lewis,  brewer;  Thomas  Lewis,  shoemaker;  James  Lig- 
get,  cabinet-maker;  John  Ligget,  same;  Linton  & Bolton;  merchant  tailors; 
John  Little,  printer;  Mary  Little,  soap  boiler;  Abraham  Long,  tanner;  Daniel 
McAfee,  boatbuilder;  Matthew  McCabe,  weaver;  James  McCarthy,  cabinet- 
maker; John  McLeod,  sailmaker  and  boatbuilder;  Jesse  McCoy,  boatbuilder; 
James  McCracken,  cotton  carder;  Norman  McDougal,  turner;  David  McDowel, 
turner;  James  McDowell,  glover;  Thomas  McFann,  boot  and  shoe  maker; 
Thomas  McGrain,  bottling  cellar;  John  McGrew,  chairmaker;  James  McKee, 
reedmaker;  Hugh  McMasters,  weaver;  John  McPherson,  cabinet-maker;  Samuel 
Magee,  hatter;  Christopher  Magee,  hatter;  William  Martin,  cooper,  William 
Masson,  sailmaker;  Alexander  May,  brickmaker;  James  May,  cooper;  Isaac 
Meeker,  bookbinder,  William  Mooney,  shoemaker;  Hugh  Moore  & Co.,  whole- 
sale and  retail  hat  manufacturers;  James  Moore,  cooper;  William  Moore,  weaver; 
William  Moreland,  boatbuilder;  Adam  Moreland,  boot  and  shoe  maker;  John 
Morris,  cooper;  Charles  Munns,  saltpeter  refiner;  Robert  Murphy,  weaver; 
John  Murter,  distiller;  Thomas  Neal,  tanner;  James  Neyman,  wagon-maker; 
John  Nicholson,  boatbuilder;  David  A.  Northrop,  merchant  tailor;  David  E. 
Noyes,  combmaker;  Nichols  O’Callighan,  soap  and  candle  manufacturer;  Andrew 
Osthoff,  gold  and  silver  smith;  Benjamin  Page,  glassmaker;  Robert  Patterson, 
wholesale  and  retail  bookseller  and  stationer;  Roger  Patterson,  distiller;  William 
H.  Peacock  & Co.,  Windsor-chair  makers;  James  Pentland,  chairmaker;  Thomas 
Perkins,  clock  and  watch  maker;  Lewis  Peters,  tanner  and  currier;  William 
Reiger,  tanner;  John  Robinson,  boatbuilder;  James  Robinson,  shawl  weaver; 
Thomas  Rodman,  sickle-maker;  William  Rodgers,  brickmaker;  Charles  Rosen- 
baum, pianoforte-maker;  Joseph  Roseman,  chairmaker;  Benjamin  Rummage, 
brickmaker;  James  Russell,  skin  dresser  and  breeches-maker;  Andrew  Scott, 
brewer;  George  Scott,  Sr.,  weaver;  Hance  Scott,  weaver;  William  Scott,  plane- 
maker;  Shaw  & Macoubrie,  merchant  tailors;  John  S.  Sheldon,  bookbinder; 
Nancy  Sheldon,  sausage-maker;  Andrew  Sherwood,  pattern-maker;  Elisha 
Shiner,  glass  cutter;  George  Shiras,  brewer;  William  Shiras,  same;  J.  P.  & J.  W. 
Shelton,  druggists;  John  M.  Snowden,  printer  and  bookseller;  John  Scull,  printer 
and  banker;  William  Sprague,  boatbuilder;  James  S.  Stevenson,  white  lead 
factory;  John  Stuart,  cooper;  Hyman  Styles,  boatbuilder;  Richard  Sullivan, 
cooper;  James  Thompson,*  watchmaker ; Samuel  Thompson,  merchant  tailor; 
Trevor  & Ensell,  glass  warehouse;  Robert  Trimble,  reedmaker;  James  Troth, 
watchmaker;  Trotter  & Co.,  cjueensware  potters;  Samuel  Turner,  cordial  dis- 
tiller; Peter  Vandervoort,  cooper;  Thomas  Wallace,  tanner;  Jesse  Ward,  cab- 
inet-maker; Samuel  Warden,  weaver;  Bailv  Warren,  cooper:  James  Watson; 
cooper;  William  Watson,  pumpmaker;  John  Wedekind,  pocketbook  manufac- 
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tuier;  Andrew  Willick,  boot  and  shoe  maker;  Thomas  Wilson,  weaver;  Adam 
Wreath,  weaver;  Robert  Wright,  weaver;  Frederick  Yost,  ropemaker;  John 
Young,  cabinet-maker;  David  Zilhart,  sausage-maker.  In  Bayardstown,  Law- 
renceville  and  Birmingham  were:  George  Bayard,  gentleman;  James  W.  Bredin, 
brickmaker;  John  Coxe,  sawyer;  George  Galloway,  brickmaker;  Horatio  G. 
Garrett,  steam  paper-mill;  Messrs.  Griffith,  potters;  Moses  Gray,  sawyer;  James 
Hart,  ropemaker;  John  Hoylet,  weaver;  Horace  Hill,  paper-maker;  Isaac  Hines, 
paper-maker;  James  Jelly,  cotton  factory;  Thomas  Jones  paper-maker;  Boyle 
Irwin,  ropewalk;  James  McGowan,  brickmaker;  G.  & J.  McMunn,  cordwainers; 
Aaron  Meeker,  paper-maker;  John  Neely,  weaver;  Seth  Resley,  paper-maker; 
Joseph  Scott,  paper-maker;  William  Taylor,  paper-maker;  Trevor,  Pettigrew  & 
Troost,  white  and  red  lead  factory;  Jacob  Yetter,  paper-maker. 

In  1817  David  Greer  manufactured  tobacco  and  snuff,  Jacob  Negley  carded 
wool  at  the  steam  mill  in  East  Liberty,  James  Brown  made  water  and  butter 
crackers  and  pilot,  navy  and  common  bread,  Rees  Jones  manufactured  tobacco, 
Bolton,  Ensell  & Co.  conducted  their  glassworks  on  the  South  Side,  opposite 
Wood  Street,  Abraham  Long  made  morocco  leather,  David  Reamy  made  ladies’ 
fancy  shoes  (z).  In  1818  Thomas  G.  Richardson  & Co.,  tobacconists,  and  John 
and  James  Morford,  wagon-makers,  started  in  business.  In  this  year  Bolton, 
Ensell  & Co.  assigned  to  Mark  Stackhouse  and  others.  George  Luckey  was  the 
“Company,”  but  the  company  was  unlucky.  The  Birmingham  glassworks  were 
operated  bv  Sutton,  Wendt  & Co.  at  this  time.  Arthurs  & Murphy,  partners  in 
the  fulling  business,  dissolved  in  August,  1818,  and  James  Arthurs  continued 
alone.  In  1819  McKee,  Tweedy  & Graham  succeeded  to  the  hat  manufactory 
of  Robert  Peeples.  Ensell  & Co.,  glass-blowers,  discontinued  in  1819.  Augustus 
Uz  advertised  to  paint  interior  walls  in  oil  or  water  colors  (a). 

Swetman,  Hughes  & Co.,  in  1818,  manufactured  planes,  Joseph  Roseman 
made  fancy  chairs,  H.  Love  & Co.  made  whipcords  and  lashes,  J.  Towne  made 
landscape  paper-hangings;  William  & Robert  Leclcey  made  plows  and  coaches; 
William  Hill  & Bros,  operated  their  soap  factory  early  in  1819;  Thomas  Orbine 
made  starch  two  miles  from  the  city  on  the  turnpike;  also  fig  blue  and  hair- 
powder. 

The  large  brewery  of  Thomas  Baird  & Son  was  in  operation  in  1819.  It 
was  located  on  the  Monongahela.  Adjoining  it  was  a new  one,  called  “Pitts- 
burg Brewery  No.  4,”  yet  in  process  of  erection  by  Varner,  Colwell  & Co.  Both 
stood  near  Anthony  Beelen’s  foundry.  The  Union  Brewery,  owned  by  Brown 
& Scott,  was  also  in  operation.  The  latter  offered  one  dollar  per  bushel  for 
barley.  Henry  Bhears  made  fancy  and  Windsor  chairs  and  settees  in  1819. 
Wright  & McKown,  cabinet-makers,  dissolved  in  1819.  William  Savory  estab- 
lished an  engraving  and  copperplate  printing  shop  here  in  1819.  The  rectify- 
ing distillery  of  Francis  Bailey,  on  Front  Street,  was  burned  down  in  June, 
1820,  entailing  a loss  of  over  $7,000.  George  Anshutz,  Jr.,  conducted  a tan- 
yard,  in  1819,  opposite  the'  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Edward  Patchell 
manufactured  hats  in  1819,  and  on  that  date  improved  his  products  by  adding 
water-proof  hats.  The  Pittsburg  Steam  Grist  Mill,  managed  by  John  Herron, 
which  had  been  closed  for  some  time,  was  put  in  operation  again  in  November, 
1819. 

“Foreign  goods  are  now  cheap.  The  makers  and  sellers  of  them  are  will- 
ing to  lose  money  for  a few  years  in  order  to  crush  our  manufactures  and  secure 
a perpetual  monopoly.  When  we  buy  all  and  make  none,  we  shall  be  at  the 
mercy  of  foreigners  and  importers.  They  will  exact  such  a price  as  will  indem- 
nify them  for  past  losses.  Glass  tumblers  will  not  then  sell  for  eleven  pence 


(z)  Mercury,  1817. 


(a)  Mercury,  1818-19.  i 
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per  dozen;  iron  will  not  sell  for  forty  dollars  a ton.  Will  the  men  who  now 
depress  our  bank  paper  seven  per  cent,  have  too  much  conscience  to  add  one 
hundred  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  their  goods?  A crisis  is  rapidly  approaching. 
The  capital  of  our  manufacturers  is  not  endless.  The  rapid  progress  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  during  the  war  has  brought  the  English  to  their  present 
distress.  Both  cannot  flourish  here.  The  people  must  decide.  It  is  said  that 
domestic  manufacturers  made  unconscionable  prolits  during  the  war.  That  was 
due  to  the  want  of  goods  of  every  kind;  merchants  could  ask  and  get  their  own 
prices;  importation  had  ceased  and  home  manufactures  were  limited.  Mer- 
chants put  up  the  price;  why  should  not  manufacturers?  Did  anybody  pay 
higher  for  domestic  than  for  foreign  goods?  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  quality  of 
domestic  goods  is  not  as  good  as  of  foreign.  With  time  our  fabrics  will  vie  with 
the  best  productions  of  Europe.  A gentleman  called  at  Mr.  Bakewell’s  to  exam- 
ine his  glass.  He  was  shown  a decanter  which  the  son  of  Mr.  Bakewell  had 
selected  in  London  as  a pattern  or  specimen  of  the  best  glass  and  the  best  cut- 
ting. The  gentleman  looked  at  it,  examined  it  slightly,  said  it  was  very  good 
for  American  but  not  equal  to  English.  The  imported  article  is  forced  on  our 
market  at  one-half  the  cost,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  our  making 
it.  Our  manufacturers  cannot  make  these  sacrifices;  they  cannot  sustain  them- 
selves six  months  longer  in  the  present  state  of  affairs”  (b). 

In  February,  1817,  Mr.  Lowrie,  of  the  Senate  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  reported  a strong  document  on  the  importance  of  protecting  domes- 
tic manufacturers.  “Our  manufactories  will  require  the  continued  attention  of 
Congress.  The  capital  employed  in  them  is  considerable,  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  machinery  and  fabric  of  all  the  most  useful  manufactures  is  of 
great  value.  Their  preservation,  which  depends  on  due  encouragement,  is  con- 
nected with  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation”  (c). 

On  December  21,  1817,  a meeting-  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  was  held  “for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  manufactures,”  and  report  upon  the 
same,  and  after  due  examination  by  a special  committee  an  elaborate  review 
of  local  conditions  was  presented.  The  following  are  extracts  taken  from  this 
report : 

“Within  a few  years  past  Pittsburg  has  grown  from  an  inconsiderable  town 
to  a city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  (an  over-estimate).  Two-thirds  of  the 
population  are  supported  by  manufactures.  The  enterprise  and  skill  of  our  arti- 
ficers have  created  a circulating  capital  of  a very  great  amount The 

great  public  injury  and  private  distress  which  have  attended  the  late  depression 
of  manufactures  seem  not  confined  to  Pittsburg.  The  tariff  of  duties  established 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  the  history  of  the  present  year,  will  dem- 
onstrate the  utter  futility  of  their  expectations  of  encouragement In 

the  discharge  of  this  duty  they  have  found  that  the  manufacture  of  cottons, 
woolens,  flint  glass  and  the  finer  articles  of  iron  has  lately  suffered  the  most 
alarming  depression.  Some  branches  which  had  been  several  years  in  operation 
have  been  destroyed  or  have  partially  suspended,  and  others  of  a more  recent 
growth  annihilated  before  they  were  completely  in  operation”  (d). 

The  cotton  factory  occupied  by  Jelly  & Co.  was  not  in  operation,  and  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  hands  were  discharged.  The  woolen  factory  of  Mr.  Arthurs  was 
only  in  partial  operation,  the  number  of  hands  having  been  reduced  one-half. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  woolen  factory  of  George  Cochran,  which,  a short 
time  before,  had  been  removed  from  Pittsburg  to  Beaver  Creek.  The  flint-glass 

(b)  Mercury,  October  31,  1817. 

(c)  Message  President  Monroe,  December  2,  1817. 

(d)  Gazette,  October  6,  1818. 
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product,  which  formerly  amounted  to  $130,000  per  annum,  was  reduced  to 
$30,000,  one  furnace  having  been  stopped  entirely.  Mr.  Eichbaum’s  wire  fac- 
tory had  wholly  stopped  operation,  and  so  had  the  butt-hinge  factory  and  the 
currycomb  factory  of  Anthony  Beelen.  Many  others  ran  only  on  orders,  which 
were  not  plentiful. 

In  January,  1818,  the  following  account  of  the  manufactures,  etc.,  carried 
on  in  this  place  and  its  vicinity  in  1817  was  reported  by  the  committee  of  the 
City  Council  appointed  at  the  meeting  (e) : 

Number  Annual  Value 

Business.  of  Hands.  of  Products 


1  Auger-maker 6 

1  Bellows-maker 3 

18  Blacksmiths 74 

3  Brewers 17 

3 Brushmakers 7 

1 Button-maker 6 

2 Cotton  spinners  and  carders 36 

11  Coppersmiths  and  tin-platers 100 

7 Cabinet-makers 43 

1 Currier 4 

2 Cutlers 6 

4 Iron  foundries 37 

3 Gunsmiths  and  bridle-bit  makers 14 

2 Flint-glass  manufactories  82 

3 Green-glass  manufactories  92 

2 Hardware  manufactories 17 

7 Hatters 49 

1 Locksmith 9 

1 Linen  manufactory 20 

1 Nail  manufactory 47 

1 Paper-maker 40 

1 Pattern-maker 2 

3 Planemakers 6 

1 Potter,  fine  ware 5 

1 Ropemaker 8 

1 Spinning-machine  maker 6 

1 Spanish-brown  manufactory 2 

1 Silver-plater 40 

2 Steam-engine  makers 60 

2 Steam  gristmills 10 

6 Saddlers 60 

5 Silversmiths  and  watch  repairers 17 

14  Shoe  and  boot  makers 109 

7 Tanners  and  curriers 47 

4 Tallow-chandlers 7 

4 Tobacconists 23 

5 Wagon-makers 21 

2 Weavers 9 

3 Windsor-chair  makers 23 

2 Woolen  manufactories 30 

1 Wiredrawer 12 

1 White-lead  factory 6 


$ 3.500 

10.000 

75TOO 

72.000 
8,600 
6,2  so 

25,518 

200.000 

40.000 

12.000 
2,400 

180.000 
13,800 

110.000 

130.000 

18.000 
44,640 

12.000 

25.000 
174,716  ■ 

23.000 
1,500 

57.600 

8.000 

15.000 

6.000 
6,720 

20.000 

125.000 

50.000 

86.000 

12.000 

120.000 
58,860 

32.600 

21.000 
28,500 
14,560 

42.600 

17.000 
6,000 

40.000 


1,112  $1,855,464 


(e)  Gazette,  October  6,  1818. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  were  reported  by  the  committee,  to 
which  no  estimates  were  given:  3 chairma.kers,  2 cabinet-makers,  x cotton- 

carder,  1 combmaker,  1 coachmaker,  2 copper-plate  printers,  3 bookbinders, 
4 hatters,  1 gilder,  2 machine  and  pattern  makers,  5 nailers,  6 printers,  1 plane- 
maker,  2 saddlers,  1 silk-dyer,  6 stonecutters,  3 tallow-chandlers,  5 tanners,  15 
weavers,  1 wireworker  and  1 coffee-maker,  all  of  which  were  supposed  by  the 
committee  to  employ  357  hands  and  turn  out  annually  products  to  the  amount 
of  $370,000;  making  thus,  in  January,  1818,  a total  of  1,469  hands  and  $2,225,464 
products.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  started  up  in  1818  a rolling  and 
slitting  mill  by  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  John  Malin  and  others,  to  make  bar, 
rolled  and  sheet  iron;  a typefoundry  by  Mr.  Lothian;  two  large  paper-hanging 
establishments;  one  whip  and  cane  manufactory,  and  one  copperas  factory  by  J. 
Gibb,  who  made  alum,  copperas  and  oil  of  vitriol.  There  were,  also,  many 
smaller  establishments,  regardless  of  the  hard  times  (f). 

Henry  Baldwin,  for  . his  party,  advocated  the  removal  of  taxation  from  the 
necessaries  of  life,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  salt,  etc.,  and  of  increasing  the 
same  on  pleasure  carriages,  bank  stock,  licenses  of  dealers  in  liquors,  retailers  of 
foreign  merchandise,  etc.  He  denounced  as  unwise  the  levy  of  seven  and  a half 
per  cent  on  jewelry,  gold  lace,  watches,  diamonds,  precious  stones,  etc.,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a levy  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  coffee,  seventy-five  per 
cent,  on  tea,  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  salt  and  pepper,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent,  on  sugar.  He  denounced  a high  tax  on  necessaries  and  a low  tax  on 
luxuries,  such  as  were  put  in  force  after  the  war.  When  the  war  began  importa- 
tions ceased,  and  in  selecting  the  articles  for  taxation  Congress  judiciously  chose 
articles  of  luxury,  excepting  salt  and  domestic  manufactures.  But  in  1816  this 
policy  was  reversed  and  the  following  schedule  adopted:  Twenty  cents  per 

bushel  on  salt,  fifty  per  cent,  on  coffee,  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  on  brown  sugar, 
seventy-five  per  cent,  on  tea,  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  pepper,  fifteen  per  cent,  on 
indigo.  The  following  was  repealed:  Six  cents  per  gallon  on  whisky,  five 

per  cent,  on  coaches  and  pleasure  carriages,  two  per  cent,  on  auctions  of  foreign 
goods,  one-ninth  of  one  per  cent,  on  bank  stock  (which  equaled  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  on  dividends),  one-fifteenth  of  one  per  cent,  on  notes  discounted  at  bank 
and  on  bills  of  exchange,  four  cents  per  pound  on  loaf  sugar,  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  on  licenses  to  retailers  of  spirits  and  foreign  merchandise.  In  1817  and 
1818  the  three  newspapers  here,  Gazette,  Mercury  and  Statesman,  favored  a 
strong  protective  tariff  and'  supported  Mr.  Baldwin  for  Congress. 

To  the  exertions  of  Henry  Baldwin  was  due  largely  the  increased  duty  on 
cottons,  woolens,  iron,  nails  and  cut  glass,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  But  the  dis- 
tress of  1818  demanded  something  more  than  moderate  tariff  laws,  and  the 
result  was  the  formation  of  strong  political  factions  to  advocate  the  election 
of  representatives  who  would  secure  the  passage  of  higher  duties  and  protective 
laws.  Mr.  Baldwin  advocated  such  measures.  As  a result  the  duties  on  cottons 
and  woolens  had  been  raised  twenty-five  per  cent.,  on  iron  sixty-six  per  cent.,  on 
nails  a considerable  per  cent.,  and  on  cut  glass  thirty  per  cent.  (g). 

“The  commercial  interests  of  the  East  and  the  planters  of  the  South  were 
both  opposed  to  that  system  on  which  our  welfare  depends.  Manufactures  are 
evidently  the  soul  of  Pittsburg,  and  consequently  of  all  that  portion  of  country 
of  which  she  may  be  viewed  as  the  center.  To  establish  them  and  to  give  them 
an  impulse  sufficient  to  carry  them  on  required  measures  that  threatened  to 
curtail  the  enormous  profits  of  the  nabobs  of  the  South  and  that  would  probably 
check  the  great  mercantile  monopoly  which  is  destroying  our  country,  of  the 
East,  more  than  by  inches We  ask  the  farmer  whose  land  four 


(0  Gazette,  March  5,  1819.  (g)  Mercury,  October  9,  1818. 
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years  ago,  when  manufactures  flourished,  was  worth  $50  an  acre,  but  which 
now  wilt  not  command  $30,  if  he  thinks  there  is  not  something  more  important 
to  attend  to  at  the  next  election  than  the  supporting  of  a party;  we  ask  the 
mechanic  of  this  city  who,  out  of  a claim  of  $2,000,  is  thankful  if  he  can  procure 
enough  for  his  weekly  marketing,  if  this  is  a moment  for  mad  party  considera- 
tions^ and  we  call  upon  the  once  prosperous  manufacturer  who  can  scarcely  pay 
his  regular  discount,  much  less  his  reduction,  if  this  is  a time  to  descend  to 
trifling  intrigue.  As  for  Henry  Baldwin,  he  has  been  their  warm  friend;  as  for 
manufacturers,  he  is  their  ablest  advocate,  and  of  Western  improvements  in  gen- 
eral he  is  the  firmest  supporter”  (h). 

“The  Western  country  has  risen  to  a certain  eminence  solely  by  expedi- 
ents. Emigration  has  been  sufficient  to  keep  us  in  a kind  of  lingering  existence. 
The  Indian  war  kept  us  from  expiring  until  the  insurrection  gave  us  a lift.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  the  wealth  introduced  by  this  circumstance  were  fast  decreas- 
ing when  the  non-intercourse  and  embargo  suggested  to  us  our  true  policy, 
which  the  late  war  realized  by  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  system  of  manu- 
factures. Our  hopes  were  raised  to  an  exalted  height  by  a temporary  success; 
wealth,  standing  and  prosperity  glittered  in  the  perspective,  and  in  the  hour  of 
pride  we  almost  viewed  ourselves  as  the  metropolis  of  a new  and  brilliant  empire. 
The  treaty  of  Ghent  has  destroyed  the  charm;  the  peace  has  glutted  our  country 
with  English  goods,  even  to  loathing,  and  the  importation  of  British  manufac- 
tures has  affected  our  Western  establishments  with  a deadly  palsy.  Our  capital 
is  rushing  in  floods  to  the  seaboard  to  satisfy  European  claims;  we  are  bleeding 
at  every  pore  and  we  can  look  to  but  two  sources  for  relief  from  evil:  To  a 

constant  state  of  war,  or  to  a systematic  encouragement  of  manufactures”  (i). 

The  congressional  campaign  in  this  district  in  1818  between  Henry  Bald- 
win, candidate  of  the  Federalists,  and  Samuel  Douglas,  candidate  of  the  Republi- 
cans (afterward  Democrats),  was  based  principally  upon  the  question  of  protec- 
tion to  manufactures,  the  former  affirming  and  the  latter  denying.  Much 
the  same  arguments,  pro  and  con,  were  employed  then  as  now.  Mr.  Baldwin 
pointed  to  the  ruined  or  suspended  manufactures  of  this  place;  while  Mr.  Douglas 
showed  that  all  the  advance  in  duty  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturers, 
declaring  that  for  every  dollar  paid  for  domestic  cloth,  twenty-five  cents  was 
clear  gain  to  the  manufacturer. 

Abner  Lacock,  senator  of  the  United  States  and  resident  of  Beaver  County, 
opposed  a strong  protective  tariff,  and  declared  that  “our  manufacturers  ought 
to  be  content  with  the  present  duties  on  cottons  and  woolens,”  and  that  “it  is 
worse  than  idle  to  talk  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  by  high 
duties,”  and  that  “the  measure  is  impracticable  and  known  to  be  so  by  the  experi-* 
ence  of  every  statesman.”  The  fight  between  the  merchants  of  the  Atlantic  cities 
and  the  Southern  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  infant  manufactories  on  the 
other,  had  commenced  (j). 

In  the  autumn  of  1818  Bakewell,  Page  & Bakewell  made  for  President 
Monroe  an  elegant  table  set  of  cut  glass.  Others  were  urged  to  be  like  the 
President — “practical  encouragers  of  domestic  industry.”  They  were  told  “never 
to  buy  a foreign  article  if  you  can  obtain  a domestic  one  that  is  in  reality  as  good.” 
It  seems  that  Anglomaniacs  existed  then  as  well  as  now.  People  bought  goods 
of  English  make  in  order  to  display  their  wealth,  not  because  the  quality  was 
better,  but  in  order  to  assume  a social  superiority.  Anshutz  & Rahm  conducted 
a large  general  store  in  18]  8 and  imported  heavily. 

“It  is  time  to  awake  from  our  dream.  When  the  flood  of  commerce  reached 


(h)  Gazette,  September  4,  1818. 

(i)  Gazette,  September  11,  1818.  , (j)  Mercury,  October  19,  1818. 
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our  doors  we  fancied  it  the  fertilizing  Nile,  and  sported  on  it  with  our  pleasure- 
boats;  but  the  receding  surge  is  now  sweeping  to  the  seaboard,  and  bears  on  its 
angry  and  agitated  bosom  everything  that  can  be  lifted  from  the  soil.  Its  vestiges 
are  to  be  traced  on  naked  walls,  in  the  dreary  aspect  of  everything  around  us  and 
in  the  subdued  and  heartbroken  feelings  of  our  manufacturers  brooding  over 
the  ruins  of  their  hopes  and  prospects.  The  least  unfortunate  and  involved  only 
fold  their  arms  and  look  with  fearful  forebodings  upon  the  general  distress”  (k). 

“As  to  the  moneyed  affairs  of  the  country,  nothing  will  be  due;  things  will 
be  left  to  regulate  themselves.  There  will  be  no  law  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
specie  nor  to  permit  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to-  suspend  specie  payments. 
I think  the  present  state  of  things  is  the  only  thing  which  will  bring  the  people 
to  their  senses  about  manufactories.  It  will  be  a dreadful  struggle,  but  it 
will  in  the  end  produce  incalculable  good”  (1). 

“The  general  pressure  seems  to  increase;  the  gloom  which  overhangs  us 
becomes  darker  and  darker;  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  community  is 
languishing  into  annihilation;  the  cloud,  which  is  probably  charged  with  materials 
for  our  ruin,  is  almost  bursting,  and  yet  not  one  individual  of  eminence  or  stand- 
ing has  stepped  forward  to ‘suggest  a plan  by  which  even  temporary  relief  can 
be  procured.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  our  present  exports  are  to 
increase,  and,  if  so,  of  what  will  they  consist?  We  have  heard  of  but  two 
cargoes  of  flour  which  have  left  our  country  this  season,  and  a whole  region  has 
been  ransacked  to  procure  this.  As  to  agriculture,  we  asserted  at  the  outset,  and 
we  assert  again,  we  have  no  pretensions  to  it  abstracted  from  manufactures. 
Without  them  Pittsburg  must  dwindle  into  the  mere  source  for  supplying  the 
neighboring  towns  and  villages”  (m). 

In  April,  1819,  John  Gibb  of  Bayardstown  was  engaged  in  manufacturing 
oil  of  vitriol,  aquafortis,  spirit  of  salt,  hartshorn,  copperas,  ivory  black,  neatsfoot 
oil,  fire  bricks,  white  soap  for  fullers,  rosin  soap,  soft  soap  and  candles. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1819,  pursuant  to  a previous  meeting,  a general 
assemblage  of  the  citizens  was  held  in  the  courthouse,  on  which  occasion  John 
Darragh  presided  and  James  S.  Craft  served  as  secretary.  Mr.  Forward  reported 
a memorial  on  the  subject  of  domestic  manufactures,  designed  to  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress, whereupon  the  following  set  of  resolutions  was  adopted: 

“Resolved,  That  this  meeting  approve  the  principles  of  the  foregoing  memorial 
and  adopt  the  same. 

“Resolved,  That  John  Johnston,  Ephraim  Pentland  (postmaster),  John  Spear, 
J.  Lea,  Henry  Baldwin,  William  McCandless,  Morgan  Neville,  Walter  Forward, 
William  Wilkins,  James  S.  Craft,  Alexander  Brackenridge,  Joseph  McClurg, 
John  M.  Snowden,  J.  H.  Walker,  N.  Richardson,  George  Cochran,  Mathew 
B.  Lowrie,  Benjamin  Bakewell,  George  Evans  and  Lewis  Peterson  be  appointed 
a committee,  with  instructions  to  procure  three  hundred  copies  of  the  memorial, 
to  be  printed  and  circulated  in  all  the  counties  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  signatures. 

“ Resolved , That  Benjamin  Bakewell,  George  Evans,  Richard  Brown,  George 
Gochran,  Lewis  Peterson,  George  Sutton,  Mathew  B.  Lowrie,  James  Arthurs, 
James  Morford,  William  Leckey  and  Edward  Patchell  be  appointed  a committee 
for  obtaining  signatures  to  the  memorial  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity. 

“Resolved,  That  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
be  requested  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  the  said  memorial  from  the  city 
treasury. 

“Resolved,  That  George  Sutton,  Henry  Doane  and  Rev.  Robert  Patterson 

(k)  Writer  in  Gazette,  October  6,  1818. 

(l)  Correspondent  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  “to  Gazette,  December  28,  1818. 

(m)  Gazette,  February  5,  1819. 
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be  appointed  a committee  to  collect  such  information  as  will  show  the  relative 
state  of  the  manufactories  of  this  city  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  fall  ol 
1815”  (n). 

The  memorial  recited  that  the  people  of  the  Western  country,  who  suffered 
under  “great  and  numerous  evils,”  believed  the  same  resulted  from  the  erroneous 
policy  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  domestic  manufactures;  that  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  friends  of  heavier  duties  at  the  time  the  last  tariff  was  laid  were 
more  than  verified;  that  it  was  impossible  to  depict  the  distress  in  the  Western 
country,  the  sacrifice  of  estates,  the  ruin  of  families  and  the  complicated  miseries 
of  private  suffering  ; that  foreign  goods  had  banished  the  precious  metals  from  the 
land;  that  domestic  manufactures,  the  greatest  resource  of  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  Pittsburg,  were  in  the  last  struggle  of  dissolution;  that  establishments 
which  had  given  employment  to  thousands  were  idle;  that  an  immense  capital, 
invested  in  more  auspicious  days,  was  dormant,  and  the  whole  country  was  over- 
spread with  despondency  and  gloom. 

The  committee  appointed  under  the  last  resolution  made  a report,  dated 
December  24,  1819,  to  a public  meeting,  of  which  John  Darragh  was  president 
and  Mathew  B.  Lowrie  secretary.  It  appeared  from  this  report  that  the  reduction 
in  the  production  of  flint  glass  alone  amounted  to  $75,000.  The  meeting 
approved  of  the  report  of  the  committee  and  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 

“Whereas,  While  we  compare  the  present  languishing  of  our  manufactures 
with  what  they  have  lately  been,  we  regret  to  find,  on  an  examination  of  the 
facts  here  exhibited,  that  in  the  last  four  years  a decrease  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  has  taken  place;  therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  one  hundred  copies  of  the  foregoing  report,  together  with 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  be  printed  in  handbills,  and  that  one  copy  be 
sent  to  each  of  our  representatives  in  Congress  and  our  State  Legislature,  with 
an  earnest  request  that  they  will  zealously  endeavor  to  have  such  measures 
adopted  as  will  best  secure,  encourage  and  protect  our  domestic  manufactures. 

“Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  newspapers  in  this  city  be  requested  to  pub- 
lish this  statement,  that  these  facts,  being  known  to  the  community  at  large, 
may  have  some  tendency  to  cause  them  to  abandon  the  use  of  foreign  goods 
of  every  kind  which  we  must  consider  as  a principal  cause  of  our  present  embar- 
rassments.” 

The  following  tabulated  statement,  showing  the  comparative  condition  of 
manufactures  for  the  years  1815  and  1819,  was  embodied  in  the  leport  and  pub- 
lished for  special  circulation: 

Number  of  Number  of 


Steam-engine  factories 

bands  em- 
ployed in 
1815. 

. . . . 29O 

bands  em- 
ployed in 
1819. 

24 

Value  of 
Mann  factures 
in  1815. 

$300,000 

Value  of 
Manufactures 
in  1819. 

$ 40,000 

Foundries  and  iron  castings 

. . . . 163 

40 

190,000 

80,000 

Iron  and  nail  factories 

....  65 

30 

241,200 

40,500 

Blacksmiths  and  whitesmiths . . . . 

. . . . 90 

39 

90,000 

40,000 

Glass  manufactories  and  glass-cutting  169 

40 

235,000 

35-iQO 

Hat  manufactories 

. . . . 69 

30 

122,000 

50,200 

Woolen  factories  and  hosiery . . . 

. . . . 63 

16 

48,500 

16,150 

Saddlers 

. . . . 68 

28 

90,100 

36,000 

Breweries 

. . . . 28 

18 

91,050 

35>ooo 

White  and  red  lead  factories.  . . . 

25 

9 

110,000 

35-00° 

Tobacconists 

....  48 

27 

45-850 

27,550 

(n)  Mercury,  October,  1819. 
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Number  of 
hands  em- 

Number  of 
hands  em- 

Value  of 

Value  of 

ploved  in 
1815. 

ployed  In 
1819. 

Manufactures 
in  1815. 

Manufactures 
in  1819. 

Brass-foundries 

35 

12 

$ 49>633 

$ 11,700 

Ropemaking 

18 

15 

30,000 

15,000 

Saddletree  factories 

28 

12 

29,900 

14,000 

Tin  factories  and  coppersmiths 

100 

40 

200,000 

45,000 

Chair  factories  and  cabinet-making.. 

66 

40 

90,000 

24,500 

Silver-plating 

30 

8 

32,450 

8,500 

Cotton  factories 

42 

0 

42,000 

0 

Planemaking 

20 

10 

25,000 

9,500 

Wire-weaving 

10 

7 

12,000 

6,000 

Wiremaking 

8 

0 

21,000 

0 

Button-making 

6 

3 

6,250 

2,100 

Umbrella-making 

2 

0 

1,600 

0 

Pianoforte-making 

4 

1 

2,000 

700 

Tailors 

66 

29 

65,000 

28,500 

Shoemakers 

140 

50 

125,500 

49,000 

Patent  balances,  scales  and  steelyards 

10 

4 

10,000 

3-500 

Yellow  queensware 

9 

0 

10,000 

0 

Pipemaking 

3 

0 

1,800 

0 

Linen  factory 

20 

0 

25,000 

0 

Wagon-making  and  wheelwrights.  . . 

40 

20 

40,000 

18,500 

Paper-making 

M akers  of  augers,  bellows, brushes,  cot- 
ton spinners,  weavers,  curriers,  cut- 
ters, locksmiths,  spinning-machine 
makers,  tanners,  tallow-chandlers, 
pattern-makers,  silversmiths,  gun- 

50 

30 

40,000 

30,000 

smiths,  soap  boilers,  etc 

175 

90 

195,000 

130,000 

1 

,960 

672 

$2,617,833 

$832,000 

By  comparing-  the  condition  of  the  business  of  1815  with  that  of  1819,  and 
both  of  these  with  that  of  1817  (on  a previous  page),  the  extraordinary  depression 
of  this  memorable  period  will  be  understood.  The  total  business  in  1815 
amounted  to  $2,617,833,  with  1,960  hands  employed.  By  1817  it  had  fallen 
to  $2,225,464,  with  1,469  hands  employed.  By  1819  the  amount  had  sunk  to 
$832,000,  with  672  hands  employed.  As  the  years  1820  and  1821  are  famous  in 
history  for  a continuation  of  this  extraordinary  industrial  depression,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  amount  of  business  sank  to  a still  lower  figure.  No  statistics 
for  those  years  can  be  found.  So  strongly  imbued  was  all  the  Western  country 
with  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  manufactures,  that  the  subject  was  brought 
forward  and  advocated  and  espoused  on  all  suitable  occasions.  On  July  4,  1819, 
one  of  the  toasts  was,  “Mechanics  and  Manufacturers,  the  Keystone  of  the  Arch 
of  Western  Prosperity.”  Another,  to  which  William  Leckey  responded,  was, 
“The  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  May  the  time  soon  arrive  when 
every  American  shall  be  clothed  in  the  manufacture  of  his  country.”  This 
exhibited  the  prevailing  hostility  to  English  importations.  Another,  to  which 
Alexander  Brackenridge  responded,  was,  “Domestic  Manufactures  and  Internal 
Improvement:  The  period  of  their  encouragement  will  be  the  epoch  of  American 
greatness.”  Another  was,  “Domestic  Manufacturers — the  best  prevention  of 
hard  times.”  The  number  and  prominence  given  to  these  toasts  to  manufactures 
show  how  firmly  the  policy  had  taken  root  in  this  vicinity. 
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One  of  the  strongest  arguments  used  by  the  enemies  of  a protective  tariff  in 
1819  was  the  extortion  practiced  by  domestic  manufacturers  during  the  war  of 
1812.  It  was  admitted  that  the  argument  was  good  so  long  as  manufactures 
were  in  their  infancy;  but  it  was  declared  that  the  very  extortion  complained  of 
would  create  a competition  which  would  relieve  the  situation. 

“Many  persons,  too,  during  the  war  were  deterred  from  investing  their  idle 
funds  in  manufactures,  lest  Congress  should  withhold  protection,  and  their  pros- 
perity, like  a palace  of  ice,  would  be  dissolved  when  the  sun  of  peace  should 
once  more  shine  out  on  us.  There  was  not,  therefore,  that  active,  bustling, 
ardent  competition  which  is  necessary  to  keep  down  the  market.  Cut  off  sud- 
denly from  accustomed  supplies,  we  experience  a temporary  famine,  and  our 
manufacturers  did  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  act  toward  their  brethren  with  the 
magnanimity  of  the  patriarch  Joseph  of  old.  Nor  was  this  to  be  expected.  We 
are  all  anxious  to  make  money  as  fast  as  possible,  and  why  should  not  the 
manufacturers  avail  themselves  of  their  day,  like  other  people?  Self-interest  is 
the  spirit  of  trade;  and  when  we  see  so  many  cheats  and  frauds  daily  practiced 
it  does  really  seem  childish  to  get  into  a passion  so  easily  with  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  loom  and  spindle.  The  British  manufacturers  have  glutted  our 
market  with  their  goods,  which  are  daily  sacrificed  at  auction  below  the  first 
cost,  and  have  become  so  cheap  as  to  cause  a loud  cry  against  their  exclusion. 
The  people  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester  are  right;  they  may  sustain  a tem- 
porary loss,  but  eventually  they  will  be  gainers.  They  will  secure  our  custom. 
They  know  that  this  is  the  crisis  of  their  fate.  They  know  that  the  United 
States  never  had  such  motives,  and  never  had  such  facilities,  as  at  present,  to 
furnish  their  own  supplies.  Should  they  succeed  in  killing  off  our  domestic 
establishments,  should  they  paralyze  the  impulse  given  to  our  manufactures 
during  the  last  war  by  creating  a delusive  prejudice  in  favor  of  their  depre- 
ciated fabrics,  they  will  have  accomplished  an  important  object.  Our  manu- 
factures must  die  and  ‘darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead.’  All  that  is  wanting  is 
an  assurance  to  our  men  of  capital  that  the  nation  is  clear-sighted  enough  to 
be  in  favor  of  manufactures,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  that  public  protection 
will  be  capriciously  withdrawn.  There  will  quickly  be  a sufficient  number  of 
individuals  engaged  in  them  to  secure  us  from  extortion”  (o). 

“The  crisis  is  approaching.  Bankruptcy  stares  us  in  the  face.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  half  of  the  Western  towns  belong  already  to 
Eastern  creditors.  We  rely  upon  our  representatives  in  Congress  to  relieve  the 
country  from  its  embarrassments.  Should  they  not  encourage  our  manufac- 
tures, every  American  should  assist  in  the  work.  Let  them  form  themselves  into 
an  association  in  the  different  towns,  resolved  to  wear  nothing  but  domestic 
articles,  and  let  their  representatives  be  pledged  to  support  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country.  Cloth  of  Western  manufacture  of  an  excellent  quality 
can  be  bought.  Our  Western  manufactures  can  better  come  in  competition 
with  foreign  fabrications,  because  the  latter  are  charged  in  our  market  with 
the  additional  expense  of  carriage,  exchange  and  the  shopkeepers’  profits. 
Besides  which  we  all  derive  a benefit  from  the  money  being  retained  among 
ourselves”  (p). 

“Perhaps  there  is  now  sufficient  excitement  in  this  place  for  the  formation 
of  a society  for  the  very  purpose  of  introducing  domestic  apparel — a society 
that  would  do  something  in  favor  of  economy  by  making  home-made  articles 
of  dress  fashionable.  Such  societies  are  now  forming  in  different  parts  of  the 
Western  country.  And  shall  Pittsburg,  whose  wealth  and  boast  are  in  her 


(o)  Gazette,  July  30,  1819. 

(p)  Correspondent  Gazette,  August  17,  1819. 
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manufactures,  be  the  last  to  set  our  country  an  example  on  a subject  of  such 
vital  importance?  Something  must  be  done’’  (q). 

The  important  question  at  this  time  (18x9)  concerning  manufactures  was 
“whether  it  was  practicable  in  the  present  situation  of  the  United  States  to 
introduce  into  them  a sudden  and  general  system  of  manufacturing.”  Many 
arguments  pro  and  con  were  advanced.  Pittsburg  was  torn  by  these  discus- 
sions, but  a clear  majority  favored  a tariff  that  would  foster  domestic  manufac- 
turing institutions.  William  Wilkins,  as  a friend  of  manufactures,  was  a candi- 
date for  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  John  Scull  and  Samuel 
Power  for  the  upper  house,  short  and  long  terms  (r). 

A large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  in  the  early  autumn  of  1819 
passed  resolutions  to  support  no  candidate  for  Congress  who  was  not  friendly 
to  the  American  system,  and  sent  a memorial  to  Congress  favoring  laws  to 
sustain  domestic  manufactures. 

“The  fallacy  of  buying  at  the  cheapest  market  no  longer  stands  in  our  way, 
nor  will  Congress  be  again  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  imposing  regulations 
upon  trade.  We  have  practical  lessons  on  these  subjects,  infinitely  more  instruc- 
tive than  the  dreams  of  political  economists.  Men  whose  fortunes  are  staked  upon 
the  ruin  of  manufactures  have  essayed  to  keep  in  repute  the  old  illusion  of  a 
foreign  market  for  the  productions  of  agriculture,  and  have  ascribed  our  embar- 
rassment to  the  great  number  of  ephemeral  banks  and  the  inundation  of  spurious 
paper.  Experience  has  tested  this  reasoning  also  and  fixed  upon  it  the  seal  of 
refutation The  power  of  the  national  government  is  alone  ade- 

quate to  the  crisis.  Partial  restrictions,  or  expedients  calculated  for  a temporary 
relief,  will  but  protract  the  mischief.  It  is  hoped  that  the  arm  of  the  government 
will  be  outstretched,  so  that  every  species  of  manufacture  of  which  the  raw 
material  is  produced  at  home  will  received  immediate,  decided  and  permanent 
protection.  We  disdain  all  narrow  views.  Reposing  the  highest  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  Congress,  we  ask  them  to  protect  the  whole  people,  to  foster  every 
branch  of  the  national  industry,  and  especially  to  guard  the  infancy  of  our  manu- 
factures from  the  baneful  competition  of  foreign  nations”  (s). 

On  December  10,  1819,  William  Wilkins,  member  of  the  Legislature,  pre- 
sented a petition  from  manufacturers  and  others  of  Pittsburg,  praying  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Association. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1820,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  of  which  John 
Ilannen  served  as  chairman  and  Alexander  McClurg  as  secretary,  a committee 
of  seven  persons  (J.  H.  Walker,  John  Darragh,  Walter  Forward,  Charles  Shaler, 
Joshua  Mahlon,  John  Spear  and  Alexander  McClurg)  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a constitution  for  a society  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  economy,  the 
granting  of  premiums  to  persons  excelling  in  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
etc.,  which  constitution,  it  was  provided,  should  be  submitted  to  a meeting 
called  later  to  consider  its  measures.  On  February  3,  1820,  such  meeting  was 
formally  convened.  Charles  Shaler  was  made  chairman  and  Alexander  McClurg 
secretary.  A committee  was  then  appointed  to  circulate  subscription  papers  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  membership,  the  following  being  on  the  committee  from 
Pittsburg:  Walter  Forward,  John  Arthurs,  William  Porter,  Lewis  Peterson, 

Ross  Wilkins,  Andrew  Scott,  William  Eichbaum,  Jr.,  William  Blair,  Alexander 
McClurg  and  Thomas  Bakewell.  At  this  meeting  a resolution  was  passed  to 
memorialize  Congress  to  extend  aid  and  protection  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  This  action  was  taken  with  the  particular  view  of  counteracting 
certain  petitions  emanating  from  Virginia,  inimical  to  the  enactment  of  protective 

(q)  A citizen  in  Gazette,  August  27,  1819.  (r)  Gazette,  August  31,  1819. 

(s)  Gazette,  October,  1819. 
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legislation  by  Congress.  Messrs.  Denny,  Biddle  and  Forward  were  appointed 
to  prepare  this  memorial.  The  name  chosen  for  the  society  was  The  Alle- 
gheny County  Society  for  Protecting  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Manufactures. 
In  the  articles  of  association  it  was  stated  that: 

“In  searching  for  the  cause  of  this  extensive  pecuniary  distress  we  are  irre- 
sistibly led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  proceeds  in  a great  measure  from  the  want 
of  that  paternal  protection  which  the  general  government  should  have  extended 
to  foster  and  support  our  own  manufactures,  particularly  at  a time  when,  by  a 
suicidal  policy,  the  creation  of  so  many  banking  institutions  afforded  the  greatest 
facilities  to  speculators,  by  enabling  them  to  introduce  from  foreign  countries 
commodities  of  foreign  fabrication,  neither  required  by  our  necessities  nor 
wanted  for  our  comfort,  and  to  such  a ruinous  extent  as  greatly  to  overbalance 
all  our  means  of  repayment,  thereby  prostrating  that  numerous  and  respectable 
class  of  our  fellow  citizens  whose  praiseworthy  and  indefatigable  exertions  during 
the  late  war  rendered  their  country  truly  independent  and  merited  a better 
reward”  (t). 

“There  is  an  almost  unanimous  opposition  among  the  Southern  members 
to  any  further  protection  being  given  by  law  to  the  manufacturing  interests. 
The  Southern  States  which  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
find  a ready  sale  for  these  articles  and  have  no  need  of  laws  protecting  manu- 
factures. They  look  to  the  consumer  and  not  to  the  producer.  The  present 
Congress  is  much  perplexed  over  the  situation”  (u). 

The  mercantile  class  had  little  to  gain  by  the  adoption  of  a protective 
tariff  schedule  that  should  shut  out  foreign  manufactures.  They  really  made 
more  money  in  handling  imported  goods,  which,  in  nearly  all  articles,  exceeded 
in  merit  domestic  products.  Late  in  January,  1820,  the  committee  on  domestic 
manufactures  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives,  after  a long  review 
of  the  condition  of  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  State,  submitted  the  following: 

“ Resolved , That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  from  this  State  in  Con- 
gress be  requested  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  have  the  tariff  so  modified 
as  to  meet  the  prohibitions  and  prohibitory  duties  of  foreign  powers  and  afford 
effectual  encouragement  and  protection  to  the  industry  of  our  citizens”  (v). 

On  May  24,  1820,  “the  most  numerous  meeting  ever  assembled  in  Pittsburg” 
was  held  to  consider  the  condition  of  public  affairs.  John  Darragh  was  called 
to  the  chair;  John  Spear  and  Henry  M.  Campbell  appointed  secretaries,  and 
Morgan  Neville  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting.  Resolutions  thanking  Henry 
Baldwin  and  Walter  Lowrie  for  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  manufactures  in 
Congress,  and  Messrs.  Powers,  Wilkins,  Brackenridge,  Gilmore  and  Stewart 
for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  internal  improvements  in  the  State  Legislature, 
were  passed.  So  great  an  interest  in  domestic  manufactures  did  Morgan  Neville, 
editor  of  the  Gazette , take,  that  on  June  5,  1820,  he  changed  the  name  of  his 
paper  from  The  Pittsburg  Gazette  to  Pittsburg  Gazette  and  Manufacturing 
and  Mercantile  Advertiser.  Fie  said  that  although  Mr.  Baldwin’s  tariff  bill  had 
been  rejected  by  Congress,  he  would  not  “give  up  the  ship,”  and  advised,  “Let 
the  word  ‘Manufactures’  be  in  every  man’s  mouth,  so  that  not  a particle  of 
spirit  may  evaporate”  (w). 

The  friends  of  domestic  manufactures,  desiring  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  able,  judicious  and  persevering  exertions  of  Henry  Baldwin  in  their  cause 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  met  at  Colonel  Hunter’s  Hotel  June  26, 

(t)  Gazette,  February  18,  1820. 

(u)  Extract  from  letter  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  dated  February  9,  1820,'  in  Gazette 
of  February  18,  1820. 

(v)  Proceedings  of  the  House,  1819-20. 

(w)  Gazette,  June  5,  1820. 
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1820,  on  which  occasion  Benjamin  Bakewell  was  called  to  the  chair  and  George 
Cochran  appointed  secretary.  It  was  designed  to  honor  Mr.  Baldwin  with  a 
public  dinner,  where  an  opportunity  could  be  afforded  for  an  expression  of  the 
opinions  of  the  community;  but  that  gentleman,  while  warmly  thanking  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  movement  for  their  confidence  in  him,  advised  against  the  banquet. 
He  stated  that  the  contest  inaugurated  among  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  on 
the  subject  of  a protective  tariff  was  already  too  violent  and  protracted,  that 
the  excitement  should  be  allayed  rather  than  increased,  owing  to  the  approach- 
ing and  inevitable  conflict  on  the  subject  (x). 

The  tariff  bill  introduced  into  Congress  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  supported  by 
him  in  a masterly  speech,  was  framed  not  so  much  with  a view  to  secure 
revenue  or  to  aid  manufactures  as  to  introduce  a policy  by  which  the  industry 
of  the  country  might  be  resuscitated  and  encouraged.  The  impartial  principles 
exhibited  in  this  speech  placed  the  subject  in  a more  liberal  and  enlightened 
view  than  had  ever  before  been  accomplished  by  any  member  of  Congress. 

It  is  commonly  accepted  as  a fact,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
truth,  that,  the  year  1821  witnessed  the  greatest  business  depression  this  com- 
munity was  ever  called  upon  to  endure.  In  that  year  manufactures  were  almost 
wholly  suspended,  and  a lethargy  which  no  one  seemed  able  to  break  held 
possession  of  all  business  enterprises.  No  such  general  suspension  of  business 
operations  was  known  here  previously,  nor  has  been  experienced  since.  The 
little  money  which  had  escaped  the  demands  of  Eastern  creditors  was  never 
exhibited  and  carefully  hoarded.  The  most  tempting  offers  to  capital  were 
rejected.  It  is  said  that  good  lumber  went  begging  at  fifty  cents  per  thousand 
feet  and  that  wheat  had  much  difficulty  in  bringing  twenty-five  cents  a bushel. 
All  manufacturing,  or  nearly  all,  was  stopped,  because  there  were  no  orders. 
In  fact,  it  took  five  years  for  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  here  to-  collect 
from  Western  purchasers  enough  to  satisfy  Eastern  creditors.  The  recollec- 
tion of  this  distressing  period  was  only  effaced  by  the  death  of  the  participants. 


(x)  Gazette,  July  3,  1820. 
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MANUFACTURES  CONTINUED REVIVAL  OF  BUSINESS  IN  1825-29 EXTENT  OF  THE 

GLASS  INDUSTRY PAPER-MILLS,  GRISTMILLS,  TANNERIES,  SADDLERIES,  FURNI- 

TURE, BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  BREWERIES,  TOBACCO,  SALT,  WHITE  LEAD,  COTTON 

AND  WOOLEN  GOODS,  LUMBER,  ROPES,  POTTERY,  ETC. NAMES  OF  THE 

LEADING  BUSINESS  MEN COMPARATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

ENTERPRISES EFFECTS  OF  CHANGES  IN  THE  TARIFF  OF  1824 — METH- 
ODS OF  BUSINESS  MEN THE  FLAX  INDUSTRY — FARMING  IMPLE- 
MENTS  THE  FACTORY  LABOR  QUESTION CHEMICALS — COAL 

GROWTH  OF  BUSINESS SANTA  FE  TRADE — BELL  MAKING 

WHOLESALING SODA  ASH — CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS THE 

FACTORY  RIOTS  OF  1848 EFFECTS  OF  THE  TARIFF  OF  1846 

STATISTICS  OF  1857 GREAT  VARIETY  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Despite  the  hard  times  several  important  industries  started  up  from  1819 
to  1824.  The  first  successful  rolling-mill  was  put  in  operation  in  1819,  though 
founded  in  1818;  and  early  in  the  Dos  others  were  inaugurated.  The  citizens 
persistently  advocated  a protective  law,  and  at  last  were  triumphant  in  securing 
the  strong  tariff  of  1824.  It  had  no  sooner  become  a law  than  the  manufacturers 
here  began  to  widen  their  business  operations,  SO'  that  within  two  or  three 
years  a stranger  would  scarcely  have  recognized  the  place. 

The  O’Hara  glassworks  were  continued  by  him  until  his  death  in  1819,  and 
were  then  rented.  In  1825  the  “Pittsburg  Glass  Works,”  as  they  were  called, 
were  conducted  by  Frederick  Lorenz,  and  their  operations  were  very  extensive. 
Forty-eight  hands  were  employed  and  60,754  bushels  of  coal  and  600  cords  of 
wood  were  consumed  annually.  In  1825  they  manufactured  (a) : 


Window-glass  7, 500  boxes,  worth  $31,000 

Porter  bottles 160  gross,  worth  1,440 

Hollowware 3,160  dozen,  worth  4,424 


Total $36,864 


The  glass  establishment  of  Bakewell,  Page  & Bakewell  was  founded  in  1808 
and  the  building  erected  in  1811,  bn  Water  Street,  above  Grant,  and,  from  the 
start,  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  white  or  flint  glass.  So 
excellent  was  the  article  produced  that  the  manufacturers  attained  a fame,  not 
only  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  in  Mexico  and  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  No  finer  product  could  be  found  anywhere.  If  a stranger  of  prom- 
inence visited  Pittsburg  he  was  taken  with  certainty  to  “Bakewell’s  glasshouse.” 
They  produced  every  variety  and  employed  sixty-one  hands,  of  whom  twelve 
were  kept  constantly  engaged  in  engraving  and  ornamenting.  The  annual 
product  in  1825  was  about  $45,000  (b). 

In  1810  the  Birmingham  Glass  Works  were  founded,  and  in  1812  the 
building  was  erected  by  Sutton,  Wendt  & Co.,  but  after  many  changes  the 
establishment  was  owned  and  conducted  by  Wendt,  Ensell,  Ihmsen  and  others 
m 1825.  They  manufactured  window-glass  and  green  hollow  glassware  entirely 
and  did  a large  business.  Their  product  went  to  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The 

(a)  Pittsburg  in  1826. — Samuel  Jones.  (b)  Pittsburg  in  1826. — Samuel  Jones. 
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owners  were  all  practical  men,  who  did  a large  part  of  their  own  work.  They 
employed  forty  hands  and  manufactured  in  1825: 


Window-glass 4,000  boxes,  worth  $16,000 

Porter  bottles 100  gross,  worth  900 

Hollowware 10,000  dozen,  worth  11,040 

Total  (c) $27,940 


In  1823  John  Robinson  erected  near  the  corner  of  Ross  and  Second  streets 
what  was  called  the  “Stourbridge  Glass  Works,”  and  began  to  manufacture 
white  and  flint  glass  only.  In  1825  eighteen  hands  were  employed,  and  the 
establishment  was  fairly  prosperous.  He  then  made  engraved  and  fancy  cut 
glass,  and  his  works  were  at  First  and  Ross  streets.  The  following  table  shows 


the  production  of  glass  here  in  1825: 

Factories  (c). 

Hands 

Value  of 
Product. 

Bushels  Coal 
Consumed. 

Pittsburg  Glass  Works 

...48 

$36,864 

60,754 

Birmingham  Glass  Works 

Bakewell’s  Glass  Works 

. . . 40 

27,940 

40,000 

. . . 6l 

45,000 

30,000 

Stourbridge  Glass  Works 

...18 

22,000 

18,000 

Totals 

. . . 167 

131,804 

148,754 

In  1810  there  were  but  two'  paper-mills  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  which,  the  longest  established,  was  the  Redstone  Mill.  The  Anchor 
Steam  Paper  Mill,  owned  and  conducted  by  Henry  Ploldship,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Ross  and  Brackenridge  streets,  was  the  largest  west  of  the  mountains 
in  1825.  An  engine  of  thirty  horsepower  was  used  and  eighty-eight  hands 
were  employed.  The  mill  contained  six  large  vats,  and,  in  addition  to  other 
goods,  produced  forty  reams  of  fine  paper  per  week,  each  valued  at  $3  per 
ream.  The  total  value  of  product  per  year  was  $37,440.  In  1825-6,  during 
eighteen  months,  $40,000  worth  of  Spanish  paper  was  produced  for  the  South 
American  market  (c).  Situated  in  the  Northern  Liberties  was  the  Pittsburg 
Steam  Paper  Mill,  owned  by  Joseph  Patterson  & Co.  and  containing  three  vats, 
the  motive  agency  being  a twenty-horsepower  engine.  Cramer  & Spear  of 
Pittsburg  owned  a paper-mill  in  Little  Beaver,  Beaver  County,  which  contained 
two  vats  and  produced  $9,000  worth  of  paper  annually.  Johnston  & Stockton 
conducted  a paper-mill  at  the  falls  of  Big  Beaver,  which  contained  two  vats 
and  turned  out  $10,000  worth  of  paper  yearly  (c).  In  1826  a new  steam  paper- 
mill  was  in  process  of  erection,  near  the  Arsenal,  by  George  Hurst  & Co.  Mr. 
Belknap  made  the  engine. 

In  1825  there  were  four  gristmills  here — three  in  Pittsburg  and  one  in 
Birmingham.  The  Pittsburg  Steam  Mill,  at  the  corner  of  Water  Street  and 
Redoubt  Alley,  was  established  in  1808  by  Oliver  Evans.  In  1825  it  operated 
three  runs  of  burrs  each  week  day  of  twelve  hours,  with  an  annual  capacity  of 
about  7,000  barrels.  Attached  to  it  was  the  plow  factory  of  George  Evans. 
• The  Allegheny  Steam  Mill,  established  a few  years  before  1826,  on  Irwin’s 
Alley,  by  William  Anderson,  was  owned  in  1826  by  John  Herron.  It  operated 
two  runs  of  burrs.  In  twelve  hours  it  could  grind  and  chop  240  bushels.  Con- 
nected with  it  was  the  Allegheny  Steam  Sawmill,  also  owned  by  Mr.  Herron, 
capable  of  turning  out  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet  of  boards  per  day  of  twelve 
hours  each.  The  Eagle  Steam  Flour  Mill,  on  the  Monongahela,  at  the  mouth 
of  Suke’s  Run,  originally  established  by  Anthony  Beelen,  but  in  1826  conducted 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  ran  two  sets  of  burrs,  one  for  country  work.  It  produced 
3,500  barrels  per  year,  besides  large  quantities  of  cut  feed.  The  Birmingham 


(c)  Pittsburg  in  1826. — Samuel  Jones. 
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Steam  Flour  Mill  of  Sutton  & Nicholson  had  two  runs  of  burrs.  It  did  country 
work  wholly,  and  connected  with  it  was  a turning  and  boring  mill.  In  the  four 
liourmills  forty-five  hands  were  employed  and  §72,000  annual  products  were 
turned  out  (d). 

The  nine  tanneries  were  owned  by  William  Flays,  John  Caldwell,  Lewis 
Peters,  John  Thompson,  Allen  Brown,  William  McCaddon,  John  Bayard, 
Thomas  Sample  and  Robert  Mcllhinny.  Fifty-two  hands  were  employed  and 
$65,000  worth  of  goods  produced  annually. 

Of  the  eight  saddleries,  that  owned  by  John  Little,  employing  47  hands,  was 
the  most  extensive.  Hanson  & Brice  and  Plummer  & Co.  were  likewise  large 
establishments.  All  hired  104  hands  and  prepared  $85,000  in  products  annually. 

There  were  45  boot  and  shoe  makers,  who  hired  225  hands  and  manu- 
factured $95,000  worth  of  goods  yearly.  Boots  and  shoes  of  outside  manu- 
facture were  also  consumed  here  to  the  amount  of  $35,000  yearly. 

In  1825  there  were  6 chairmakers,  who  employed  30  hands  and  made 
yearly  $12,000  in  goods;  14  cabinet-makers,  who  hired  65  hands  and  produced 
$45,000  worth  of  goods;  2 coachmakers,  who  hired  15  hands  and  whose  products 
were  $10,000;  7 wagon  and  plow  makers,  who  hired  35  hands,  and  made  $12,000 
worth  of  goods;  2 wheelwrights,  who  hired  7 hands  and  made  $3,000  worth 
of  goods;  140  persons  engaged  in  boatbuilding,  producing  $62,000  yearly  in 
steam,  keel  and  barge  boats;  3 planemakers,  Ezekiel  Fosdick  being  one;  7 
brickyards,  producing  4,500,000  bricks  per  year,  worth  $3.50  per  1,000,  and 
employing  100  persons;  5 stonecutting  establishments,  hiring  16  hands  and 
producing  $12,000  worth  of  dressed  stone;  3 potteries — owned  by  Thomas  Free- 
man, James  Barr  and  Jacob  Heckesweller — all  employing  14  hands  and  produc- 
ing $5,100  yearly  in  earthenware,  stoneware  and  fire  brick;  1 ropewalk  located 
in  Allegheny  and  operated  by  John  Irwin,  hiring  14  hands  and  turning  out 
$15,000  worth  of  goods  from  twine  to  ship  cables;  3 white-lead  factories,  owned 
by  Avery  & Co.  (established  by  James  S.  Stevenson  several  years  before), 
Brackenridge  & Porter  (built  in  1825),  Brunot’s — all  turning  out  annually  6,600 
kegs  of  lead,  worth  $23,100;  4 distilleries,  two  of  which  were  principally  rectify- 
ing establishments.  Of  the  distilleries  particular  mention  was  made  of  that 
owned  by  George  Sutton,  which  produced — 

“The  celebrated  ‘Tuscaloosa,’  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  Southern 
States  for  its  anti-miasmatic  and  animalculse-destroying  qualities,  for  the  mild- 
ness with  which  it  insurges  the  consumer  and  for  the  fresh  and  exhilarated 
spirits  that  it  gives  to  those  who  may  have  been  accidentally  rendered  obsolete 

by  its  power  when  the  returning  rays  of  translucence  break  upon  them 

Mr.  Sutton  is  now  engaged  in  making  a new  beverage  as  a competitor  of  the 
‘Tuscaloosa,’  to  which  he  has  given  the  inspiring  and  beautiful  name  of  the  ‘Pure 
Rock  Water,’  or,  in  the  language  of  the  last  of  the  Mohicans,  the  ‘Real  Tally- 
vally  Cord.’  This  is  an  admirable  liquor,  blending  with  the  mildness  of  milk  all 
the  sparkling  vivacity  of  champagne.  It  steals  gently  upon  the  senses  like  music 
upon  the  soul  and  animates  the  intellect  without  ever  collapsing  an  idea”  (e). 

Of  the  three  breweries  the  one  at  the  Point,  conducted  by  George  Shiras, 
Jr.,  made,  in  1825,  2,500  barrels  of  porter  and  1,500  barrels  of  beer,  valued  at 
$17,000.  It  was  announced  that  George  Shiras,  Jr.,  would  erect  during  the 
summer  of  1826  a brick  brewery,  with  a capacity  of  5,000  barrels  of  beer  and 
porter  yearly  (e).  The  Pittsburg  Brewery,  owned  by  Brown  & Varner,  was 
burned  in  1825  and  rebuilt  in  1826.  Its  capacity  was  2,000  barrels  of  porter 
and  1,200  barrels  of  beer  annually.  Kensington  Brewery,  owned  by  Coltart  & 
Silvey,  made  600  barrels  of  porter  and  1,500  barrels  of  beer,  worth  $7,500.  The 


O Pittsburg  in  1826. — Samuel  Jones. 
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distilleries  and  breweries  hired  40  hands  and  produced  annually  $48,000  worth 
of  beverages. 

The  eleven  tobacco  factories  made  4,833  kegs  and  4,000,000  cigars,  giving 
employment  to  140  hands  and  producing  $53,000  worth  annually  (e). 

“It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  numerous  saline  indica- 
tions that  were  known  for  many  years  to-  exist  about  Pittsburg,  no  one,  until 
within  a year  or  two  past,  ever  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  salt  water  by  boring. 
We  almost  feel  ashamed  of  ourselves  when  we  look  back  at  the  time  when  salt 
was  commanding  $12  and  $14  per  barrel,  while  inexhaustible  supplies  of  saline 
water  were  running  a few  feet  below  us”  (f). 

A short  time  before  this  George  Anshutz  succeeded  in  obtaining  a strong 
salt  water  by  boring  at  the  mouth  of  Sawmill  Run,  about  one  mile  below  the 
Point.  In  1825  he  made  about  4,000  barrels  of  salt,  valued  at  $5,000.  What 
a mine  of  wealth  this  would  have  been  here  twenty  and  thirty  years  before! 
At  this  date  (1825)  several  wells  were  under  way  within  the  present-  city  limits 
and  many  in  this  vicinity.  There  were  twenty-four  wells  on  the  Kiskeminetas,  all 
within  three  miles  of  each  other,  and  ten  more  being  bored,  which  produced 
over  300  barrels  of  salt  daily. 

In  1825  there  were  here  also  1 sickle-maker,  3 brushmakers,  7 hatters,  2 
dyers,  n painters  and  glaziers,  11  plasterers,  12  coopers,  44  tailors,  8 bakers, 
4 confectioners,  1 organ-maker,  1 button-maker,  2 saddletree-makers  and  platers, 
2 chemists,  5 chandlers,  1 combmaker,  2 reedmakers,  4 turners  in  wood,  2 sash- 
makers,  1 rigger,  2 bellows-makers,  3 pattern-makers,  2 cutlers,  1 tackle-block 
maker,  all  of  which  employed  310  hands  and  produced  goods  annually  worth 
$135,000.  The  names  of  all  may  be  learned  from  the  directory  of  that  date. 
The  total  number  of  persons  employed  here  in  1825  was  2,997.  The  following 


were  given  as  the  manufactures  of  1825  (f): 

Value  of  ' 

Industry.  Products. 

Iron $559,000 

Nails 309,000 

Castings 132,610 

Steam  engines 152,800 

Cotton  goods 200,488 

Woolen  goods 33,667 

Glass 131,804 

Paper 82,400 

Brass,  tin  and  copper  ware 73,000 

Smithwork  and  other  metallic  manufactures 82,000 

Woodwork 177,000 

Spirituous  and  malt  liquors 60,000 

Flour 36,000 

Boards,  brick  and  stone * 37,500 

Leather,  shoes  and  saddlery 236,000 

Potteries 6,180 

Ropes,  twines,  etc 15,000 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  snuff 53, 000 

Wire  work 10,000 

Salt 8,000 

White  lead 23,100 

Miscellaneous  manufactures 135,000 


(f)  Pittsburg'  in  1826. — Samuel  Jones. 
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“The  commercial  and  trading  transactions  of  Pittsburg  during  the  last 
twelve  months  (1825)  have  far  surpassed  those  of  any  former  period.  The  vast 
increase  of  population  and  the  consequent  demand  for  the  various  necessaries 
of  life;  the  extensive  range  of  country  that  is  supplied  from  our  city,  and  the 
facilities  which  are  afforded  for  transportation  by  our  numerous  streams  and 
turnpike  roads,  combined  with  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  our  merchants,  are 
the  great  causes  of  our  prosperity.  Our  extensive  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile concerns  must  remain  unrivaled  in  the  Western  country,  as  to  their 
locality  and  advantageous  position.  While  we  are  supplying  the  West  and 
the  South  with  iron,  nails,  glass,  whisky,  paper,  cottons,  castings,  etc.,  we  are  sup- 
plying the  North  with  dry  goods,  groceries  and  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  and 
the  East  with  linen,  feathers,  beeswax,  bacon,  lard,  flour  and  a variety  of  domestic 
products.  But  our  increase  is  nearly  balanced  by  the  indulgence  of  our  citizens 
in  foreign  luxuries  and  superfluities.  The  balance  of  trade  is  very  small  in  favor 
of  Pittsburg,  considering  the  means  she  has  of  monopolizing  trade  and  realizing 
wealth;  and  it  admits  of  a doubt  whether  we  will  be  any  richer  five  years  to 
come  than  we  are  now  if  our  imports  of  foreign  goods  be  proportionate  to  the 
supposed  increase  of  our  manufacturing  and  other  domestic  concerns.  If  we 
wish  to  increase  our  manufacturing  interests,  encourage  them  by  purchasing 
their  fabrics.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a competition  must  be  excited  which,  together 
with  the  duties  already  laid,  will  so  far  supersede  the  importation  of  such  for- 
eign goods  as  we  can  make  ourselves.  Then  the  balance  of  trade  would  not  only 
be  found  in  Pittsburg  to  a great  amount,  but  throughout  our  common  coun- 
try” (g). 

In  1825  James  Arthurs  & Sons  manufactured  1,200  yards  of  broadcloths, 
worth  $4  per  yard,  and  3,600  yards  of  cassinets,  worth  85  cents  per  yard.  They 
also  carded  and  spun  15,000  pounds  of  wool  and  dressed  8,000  yards  of  country 
cloth.  In  their  woolen  mill  they  employed  11  hands  (g).  Headrick  & Gibb, 
at  their  woolen  factory,  corner  of  Liberty  and  Diamond  streets,  made,  in  1825, 
4,200  yards  of  cassinets,  worth  eighty-five  cents  a yard,  carded  7,000  pounds 
of  country  wool,  wove  of  coverlets  and  carpets  $700  worth,  and  spun  3,000 
pounds  of  country  wool.  They  employed  seven  hands. 

In  September,  1825,  the  well-known  house  of  Patterson  & Lambdin,  paper 
manufacturers,  assigned  to  Henry  Holdship,  C.  Anshutz  and  Martin  Rahm. 
Reddick  & Owen  made  barouches,  gigs,  dearborns  and  stages. 

The  growers  of  wool  in  1824-5  were  dependent  on  the  Steubenville  factory 
to  dispose  of  their  supplies.  After  delivering  his  wool  to  the  factory  the  grower 
was  obliged  to  wait  six  or  eight  months  before  receiving  his  payment  in  cloth. 
The  Atlantic  cities  furnished  no  market  for  the  wool  of  this  section,  as  they 
were  filled  with  the  superior  product  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  merino  wool 
of  this  country  was  not  washed  and  sorted  like  that  of  Spain.  Portugese  wool 
brought  at  this  time  in  Philadelphia  fifty-five  cents  per  pound  (h). 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  in  Pittsburg  was  commenced  during  the 
War  of  1812  by  Hugh  and  James  Jelly,  and  had  no  sooner  started  than  it  was 
prostrated  by  the  immense  influx  of  imported  fabrics  succeeding  the  declaration 
of  peace.  Their  large  building  stood  in  Northern  Liberties,  silent  and  deserted, 
during  the  melancholy  years  from  1817  to  1822.  In  the  latter  year  James 
Adams,  Allen  & Grant  (commission  merchants)  and  James  S.  Craft  erected, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Jelly  factory,  a large  structure  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
machines  of  all  kinds.  In  the  spring  of  1822  they  brought  from  Providence, 
R.  I.,  the  largest  amount  of  machinery  ever  brought  here  under  a single  order, 


(g)  Pittsburg  in  1826. — Samuel  Jones. 

(h)  Gazette  and  Manufacturing  and  Mercantile  Advertiser,  April  29,  1825. 
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and  brought  also  the  skilled  workmen  necessary  for  turning,  filing,  carding, 
spinning,  dressing,  weaving,  etc.  In  their  establishment  were  upward  of  2,700 
spindles.  In  1825  they  produced  daily  about  700  pounds  of  yarn  and  about  450 
yards  of  cotton  cloth,  consuming  about  600  bales  of  cotton  annually.  They 
employed  about  170  hands.  The  annual  value  of  their  manufactured  goods 
and  machinery  was  about  $100,000.  Their  establishment  was  called  the  Phoenix 
Steam  Cotton  Factory. 

The  Fleecedale  Woolen  Factory  on  Chartiers  Creek,  owned  and  operated 
by  A.  & J.  Murphy,  made,  in  1825,  9,600  yards  of  cassinets,  worth  $9,600,  and 
1,500  yards  of  broadcloth,  worth  $7,500.  They  also  carded  10,000  pounds  of  wool 
and  gave  employment  to  sixteen  hands.  John  Mcllroy  manufactured  here,  in 

1825,  at  his  factory,  plaids,  checks,  Wilmington  and  fancy  stripes,  orange  and 
blue  chambrays,  bedticks,  brown  sheeting,  shirting,  cotton  yarn,  etc.  Johnston 
& Stockton  succeeded  Eichbaum  & Johnston  as  blank-book  makers  early  in 

1826.  J.  H.  Davis  manufactured  hats  in  1827;  so  did  McKee  & Graham. 

“The  year  1810  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  Pitts- 
burg manufactures.  Then  a few  enterprising  men  began  the  fabrication  of  cot- 
tons, woolens,  glass,  etc.,  and  from  that  time  until  the  year  1815  its  prosperity 
and  increase  were  unrivaled;  so  great  indeed  and  sudden  was  its  rise  from  an 
obscure  and  retired  borough  to  rank  and  importance  that  it  became  the  theme 
of  much  notoriety,  as  well  in  our  own  country  as  in  Europe.  In  England,  Pitts- 
burg was  called  the  Birmingham  of  America.  The  war,  however,  which  existed 
about  this  period  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  was  the  great 
promoter  of  our  prosperity;  for,  as  long  as  foreign  commerce  was  depressed,  so 
long  our  manufacturers  succeeded.  Landed  property  commanded  an  immense 
price;  all  kinds  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  it,  had  an  unusual  value  set 
upon  it.  In  fact,  such  was  the  rage  to  acquire  fortunes  by  taking  advantage 
of  circumstances  that  a complete  speculating  mania  reigned  throughout  the 
country.  The  private  citizen  drew  forth  his  earnings  of  former  days  to  invest  it 
in  manufactures;  the  merchant  dived  deep  into-  the  business  of  his  calling  and 
the  farmer  who  lived  comfortably  upon  his,  paternal  estate,  with  all  the  neces- 
sary comforts  of  life  about  him,  took  to  landjobbing  speculations  with  an  uncom- 
mon avidity.  But  the  peace,  alas!  put  an  end  to  all  these  visions  of  wealth 
and  harvests  of  prosperity.  The  channels  of  commerce  were  immediately  opened 
and  the  vast  quantities  of  British  goods  that,  unsold,  had  lain  in  the  warehouses 
of  the  English  manufacturers  for  two  years  before,  now  inundated  the  country 
and  were  thrown  onto  the  market  at  any  price.  American  fabrics  immediately 
depreciated.  The  merchant  who  had  made  his  purchases  previously  at  high 
prices  failed;  the  manufactories  slowly  declined,  until  at  last  many  of  them  stood 
still,  and  the  speculator  lost  all  that  he  had  bought  and  was  probably  compelled 
to  sell  the  little  he  had  when  he  commenced  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement. 
The  distress  that  followed  this  event  can  only  be  known  by  those  who  were 
concerned  in  them  or  witnessed  their  dire  effects;  and  it  is  only  within  a year  or 
two  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  recover  from  the  difficulties  of  that  at  once 
fortunate  and  unfortunate  period”  (i). 

James  Arthurs  & Sons’  Steam  Cotton  Factory,  on  Strawberry,  near  Cherry 
Alley,  contained,  in  1825,  one  throstle  of  120  spindles,  one  mule  of  168  spindles, 
and  was  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  yarns.  Thirteen  hands 
were  employed  in  the  cotton  factory.  Adjoining  was  a woolen  factory  owned 
by  them,  where  a large  country  business  was  done  and  cassinets  were  made. 
In  1825  John  Mcllroy,  at  Front  and  Second  streets,  operated  eighty  hand 

(1)  Pittsburg  in  1826. — S.  Jones.  (This  statement  is  made  in  general  terms  and  must 
not  be  taken  as  exact.  For  instance,  the  O’Hara  glassworks  started  in  1797,  and  by  1801 
were  highly  successful.) 
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looms,  which  produced  daily  about  1,202  yards  of  plaids,  stripes  and  checks, 
worth  $194.62.  There  were  employed  155  hands,  who  annually  made  363,600 
yards,  worth  $54,540.  James  Shaw,  about  the  same  time,  on  Wood  Street, 
near  Liberty,  operated  52  hand  looms  and  made  1,044  yards  of  checks  and 
plaids  daily,  worth  $158.80.  He  employed  70  hands,  who  annually  made  234,000 
yards,  valued  at  $35,100.  Thomas  Graham,  also,  on  Market,  near  Fifth,  operated 
34  hand  looms  and  made  688  yards  of  plaids,  checks,  stripes  and  Wilmington 
stripe  daily,  valued  at  $102.56.  Forty-five  hands  annually  made  206,200  yards, 
worth  $30,900.  In  1825  Tilford  & Sons,  near  Pittsburg,  operated  eight  looms 
and  annually  wove  of  stripes  and  plaids  about  36,000  yards.  They  also  made 
cassinets  and  woolen  carpeting.  Fifteen  hands  were  employed,  and  the  annual 
product  was  valued  at  $6,123.  Besides  the  above  there  were  operated  here,  in 
1825,  about  forty-seven  additional  looms,  engaged  upon  coverlets,  carpets,  linen, 
cotton  cloth,  all  producing  about  211,500  yards  yearly,  valued  at  $29,210,  and 
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the  products  of  Pittsburg:  Thirty  per  cent,  on  the  products  of  brewers  (except 

ale,  beer  and  porter),  coppersmiths,  paper-makers,  bellows-makers,  saddlers, 
brushmakers,  cabinet-makers,  tallow-chandlers,  confectioners,  coachmakers, 
wheelwrights,  chairmakers,  cutters,  tanners  and  curriers,  tinsmiths,  hatters, 
woolen  goods,  cotton  goods,  hairmakers,  pianoforte  and  musical-instrument 
makers,  marble-cutters,  sculptors,  gunsmiths,  umbrella-makers,  milliners.  Thirty- 
five  per  cent. — Harness  and  trunk  makers,  brassfounders,  scalebeam-makers. 
Twenty-five. — Blacksmiths,  typefounders,  brassfounders  (others),  platers,  lock- 
smiths. Fifty  per  cent. — Tailors,  ironfounders  (cast),  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound.  One  hundred  per  cent. — Card  manufacturers.  Fifteen  per  cent. — 
Ale,  beer  and  porter.  As  time  passed  it  was  provided  that  these  duties  should 
increase. 

In  the  spring  of  1827  the  people  of  Pittsburg  took  strong  sides  in  the  argu- 
ment on  the  bill  then  pending  in  Congress  to  increase  the  duty  on  wool.  The 
Mercury  opposed  any  increase,  while  the  Gazette  insisted  that  an  increase  was 
necessary  to  make  wool  growing  and  manufacturing  profitable  in  this  country. 
The  representative  of  this  district  in  Congress,  Mr.  Stevenson,  spoke  against  the 
bill  and  was  severely  taken  to  task  by  the  Gazette.  It  was  shown  that  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1824  England  reduced  her  duty  on  imported 
wool  from  sixpence  to  onepence  per  pound,  a reduction  of  500  per  cent.,  which 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  American  duty  on  imported  woolens,  and  actually 
nullified  the  law. 

In  January,  1827,  the  new  steam  gristmill  of  W.  C.  Miller  was  in  operation 
on  the  Allegheny  opposite  the  garrison.  The  proprietor  called  for  wheat,  rye, 
corn,  barley,  etc.  J.  Plarvey  built  organs  here  in  1827. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Manufactures  and.  Mechanic 
Arts,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  took  strong  action  in  the  summer  of 


(j)  Pittsburg  in  1826. — Samuel  Jones. 


(k)  Including  machinery  manufactured. 
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1827  by  holding  meetings  throughout  the  State  in  the  interest  of  wool  growing 
and  manufacturing,  and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  many  local  bodies  having 
the  same  object  in  view.  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  this  society  that  a large 
meeting  was  called  to  be  held  in  Pittsburg  June  16,  1827,  on  which  occasion 
John  Darragh  was  made  chairman  and  John  M.  Snowden  and  Ross  Wilkins 
appointed  secretaries.  The  following  resolutions,  proposed  by  Ephraim  Pent- 
land  and  seconded  by  Neville  B.  Craig,  were  adopted: 

“ Resolved , That  every  description  of  American  manufactures,  wherever 
located,  is  an  object  of  national  concern  and  deserving  of  national  protection. 

“Resolved,  That  the  protection  of  woolen  manufacture  and  the  wool  grower 
is  a subject  of  the  deepest  national  interest  and  that  the  failure  of  the  woolen  bill 
in  the  late  Senate  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  deplored  by  every  true  friend 
of  the  American  system. 

“Resolved,  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  that  the  woolen  bill  should 
be  brought  forward  at  the  first  session  of  the  next  Congress,  and  so  amended 
as  to  embrace  any  other  article  which  needs  protection. 

“Resolved,  That  four  delegates  be  appointed  by  this  meeting  to  attend  a con- 
vention at  Harrisburg  011  the  27th  inst.” 

A motion  made  by  Mr.  Baldwin  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Snowden,  to  substitute 
other  resolutions  for  all  the  above  except  the  first,  was  lost.  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  last  resolution  above,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  to  attend  the  manufacturers’  convention  at  Harrisburg:  Walter 

Forward,  Christopher  Cowan,  Joseph  Patterson  and  James  S.  Craft. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  used  at  this  time  by  the  enemies  of  a high 
protective  tariff  was  that  such  a duty  was  a tax  on  the  consumer.  This  view 
was  taken  by  James  S.  Stevenson  and  by  a strong  following  here,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Snowden,  editor  of  the  Mercury.  In  fact,  these  two  men  at  this  time 
were  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  Pittsburg  to  a protective  tariff.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  16th  they  made  great  efforts  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  Pentland 
resolutions.  Mr.  Baldwin,  whose  views  on  the  subject  had  undergone  a change, 
opposed  the  Pentland  resolutions.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  out- 
spoken opposition  to  protection  was  weak  and  halting  in  Pittsburg. 

The  national  convention  in  the  interest  of  protection  to  manufactures  was 
held  at  Harrisburg  in  July  and  August,  1827.  Several  days  were  spent  in  debate 
and  deliberations.  A memorial  stating  the  wishes  of  the  convention  was  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  Congress. 

The  supporters  of  Adams  and  Rush  here  in  1828  believed  that  the  election 
of  Jackson  meant  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1824  and  the  success  of  the  Southern 
policy,  which  advocated  the  production  in  this  country  of  the  raw  material  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  same  in  Europe.  Powerful  stress  was  laid  upon  this 
fact  by  the  friends  of  the  administration  here,  and  strong  verbal  pictures  were 
drawn  of  the  results  of  the  death  of  local  manufactures. 

The  business  of  selling  goods  at  public  auction  in  the  original  packages,  by 
foreign  importers,  and  that,  too,  before  the  duties  were  paid,  was  complained  of 
as  a great  evil,  injurious  to  the  interests  of  resident  merchants  and  importers, 
and  as  defeating  the  intention  of  the  Government  in  its  revenue  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  home  manufactures.  A long  credit  was  given  importers,  which 
enabled  them  to  buy  and  sell  at  auction  many  times  before  being  required  to 
pay  duty,  and  hence  do  an  immense  business  on  little  or  no  capital. 

In  January,  1828,  Benjamin  Bakewell  was  summoned  before  the  Con- 
gressional committee  on  manufactures  to  answer  under  oath  questions  con- 
cerning the  glass  manufactures  of  Pittsburg. 

In  January,  1828,  Richard  Mansley  conducted  a ropery  at  Bayardstown, 
near  the  Phoenix  Cotton  Mill.  He  made  bedcords,  plowlines,  bed-lacings,  twine 
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of  all  sorts,  lines,  etc.  He  called  for  hemp  and  flax.  In  1828  J.  & J.  Parker  man- 
aged a rectifying  distillery,  making  liquors,  brandy,  rum,  gin,  alcohol,  whisky, 
cordials,  bitters,  etc. 

Another  “large  and  respectable  meeting'’  of  the  citizens  was  held  in  the 
courthouse  March  12,  1828,  on  which  occasion  resolutions  favoring  a higher  pro- 
tection on  wool  were  adopted.  M.  M.  Murray  was  chairman  of  the  meeting 
and  Charles  H.  Israel  and  Henry  Peterson  secretaries.  The  resolutions  were 
offered  by  Neville  B.  Craig  and  seconded  by  Michael  Allen.  Mr.  A.  Murphy,  of 
the  firm  of  A.  & J.  Murphy,  wool  growers  and  manufacturers,  of  the  county, 
addressed  the  assemblage.  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  there  were 
several  dissenting  voices  (1).  The  policy  first  advocated  by  Jefferson  was  thus 
asserting  itself  here,  and  under  Jackson  was  destined  to  attain  a growth  pre- 
sumed impossible  by  this  already  great  manufacturing  center. 

The  Phoenix  Cotton  Factory,  owned  by  Adams,  Allen  & Craft,  operated 
5,500  spindles  in  1828-9,  and  produced  7,000  pounds  of  yarn  and  3,600  yards  of 
superior  muslin  per  week.  At  the  same  time  the  Franklin  Cotton  Factory, 
owned  by  Asa  Waters,  operated  1,000  spindles  and  turned  out  1,400  pounds  of 
yarn  weekly. 

“Mr.  Hamilton  Stewart  has  commenced  the  manufacture  of  damask  table 
linen.  His  table-cloths  are  extremely  neat,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
they  are  very  cheap  and  of  a texture  that  will  insure  service  and  durability. 
In  weaving  the  cloth  the  threads  are  so  arranged  and  managed  that  almost  any 
figure  or  name  or  letters  can  be  made  to  appear  in  full  view  upon  the  surface.  His 
wareroom  is  on  Third,  near  Wood  Street”  (m).  His  weaver  was  Thomas 
Brown,  from  Edinburg. 

John  Towne,  in  1828,  conducted  the  Pittsburg  Linen  Factory  and  advertised 
for  hemp  and  flax.  In  1828  the  Fort  Pitt  Glass  Works,  conducted  by  Price, 
Curlings  & Co.,  turned  out  large  quantities  of  cut,  plain  and  flint  glass.  Price, 
Curlings  & Co.  dissolved  in  September  and  R.  B.  Curling  & Sons  continued. 
The  members  before  had  been  William  Price,  Robert  B.  Curling,  William 
Curling  and  Alfred  B.  Curling.  Morgan  & Catton  manufactured  looking  glasses, 
mantel  and  pier  glasses,  mahogany  frames,  etc.  Hilary  Brunot,  in  Eastern 
Liberties,  manufactured  white  lead,  both  dry  and  ground.  J.  J.  Carpenter  con- 
ducted the  bookbindery  that  had  previously  been  owned  by  J.  S.  Sheldon. 
Henry  Holdship  and  his  son,  G.  W.  Holdship,  made  paper  of  all  kinds.  David 
P.  Ingersoll  made  hats.  Elkin  & Ledlie  made  tobacco  and  cigars.  B.  Troost 
conducted  a chemical  laboratory  and  made  ether,  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  acids, 
cordials,  rectified  liquors,  etc.  Reddick  & Owen  manufactured  coaches,  car- 
riages and  harness.  R.  & W.  Mackey  made  saddles  and  harness  in  Bayard’s 
Row.  George  Evans  turned  timber  lasts,  hatblocks,  etc.  John  Thomp- 
son conducted  a tannery.  R.  Flint  & Co.  made  brass  goods,  and  Ramage 
made  type. 

The  spinning  of  flax  by  machinery  driven  by  steam-power  was  considered 
an  important  enterprise  here  in  1829.  John  Towne  furnished  the  capital  and 
placed  William  Sutliff  in  charge  as  superintendent.  The  machinery  was  set  in 
operation  in  January,  1829.  Soon  drilling,  table-cloths,  linen,  etc.,  were  placed 
upon  the  market  (n).  In  February,  1829,  the  hat  factory  of  Dobbins  & Anshutz 
was  doing  a large  and  profitable  business.  In  1828  there  were  built  here  or  in 
this  vicinity  twenty-two  steamboats,  aggregating  a total  tonnage  of  4,570,  and 
costing  in  round  numbers  $275,000  (o).  In  the  spring  of  1829  two  merchants 
of  this  city  each  imported  directly  from  Liverpool  from  1,200  to  1,500  crates  of 


(1)  Gazette,  March  13,  1828.  (m)  Statesman,  December  17,  1828. 

in)  Statesman,  January  28,  1829.  (o)  Gazette,  February  27,  1829. 
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queensware,  which  fact  induced  the  local  newspapers  to  notice  that  yellow 
queensware  was  manufactured  near  here  (p). 

“President  Jackson  has  ordered  from  Messrs.  Bakewell,  Page  & Bakewells, 
of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  a set  of  glass  for  his  own  use.  It  consists  of  large  and 
splendid  bowls,  with  and  without  stands,  celery  glasses,  pitchers,  quart  and 
pint  decanters,  tumblers,  wine  and  champagne  glasses,  salts,  etc.,  all  executed 
in  the  very  best  style  of  workmanship.  The  glass  is  as  pellucid  as  crystal  and 
the  beautiful  cuttings  give  a brilliancy  of  effect  not  easily  described.  We  under- 
stand the  order  is  valued  at  about  $1,500”  (q). 

J.  Harvey  of  this  city  manufactured  church  and  other  organs  and  piano- 
fortes in  1826-7.  He  placed  a fine  large  organ  in  the  Catholic  church  at  Cincin- 
nati. In  1827  there  was  begun  here  the  manufacture  of  wigs,  braids,  curls, 
scalps  and  other  hair  work.  Mr.  Price,  of  Price,  Curling  & Co.,  had,  years  before, 
been  engaged  in  the  same  business  with  General  O’Hara.  At  this  time,  also, 
Frost  & Vodrey,  from  Staffordshire,  England,  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  earthenware.  The  distillery  in  Bayardstown,  owned  by  Whitehill  & Bayard, 
was  offered  for  sale  in  April,  1828.  Its  capacity  was  from  twelve  to  twenty 
bushels  per  day.  The  Phoenix  Cotton  Factory  in  Northern  Liberties,  owned  by 
Adams,  Allen  & Co.,  was  offered  for  sale  in  February,  1830.  It  operated  4,000 
spindles,  50  power  looms,  was  run  by  steam  and  manufactured  woolen  and 
linen,  as  well  as  cotton  goods.  John  Caldwell  began  to  manufacture  morocco 
leather  in  February,  1830.  A.  & W.  Beatty  & Co.  began  manufacturing  cotton 
goods  in  1830  on  Sixth  Street,  near  Wood.  Coltart  & Silvey  of  the  Phoenix 
Brewery  brewed  about  2,500  barrels  in  1829.  In  July,  1830,  they  offered  the 
establishment  for  sale  or  rent.  About  12,000  boxes  of  glass,  manufactured 
at  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  etc.,  were  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  coast  per  annum 
from  1827  to  1830.  John  Blair  manufactured  caps  here  in  1830.  In  1832  there 
was  consumed  here  daily  about  10,000  bushels  of  coal.  The  daily  consump- 
tion in  Manchester,  England,  was  about  42,000  bushels.  This  fact  was  brought 
out  by  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Wolf  to  levy  a tax  on  coal.  Lyon 
& Shorb  consumed  about  100,000  bushels  annually.  James  B.  Morgan  conducted 
a big  steam  sawmill  in  Bayardstown,  near  Shoenberger’s  iron  works,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1832.  John  Hise  and  Samuel  C.  Cole  manufactured  coaches,  barouches, 
chariotees,  carioles,  gigs,  sulkies,  dearborns,  etc.,  in  1832.  The  Phoenix  Brewery 
in  Kensington  was  sold  at  sheriff’s  sale  in  September,  1833,  and  the  Washington 
Brewery  was  offered  for  rent.  C.  Lukens  & Co.  manufactured  paper  about  two 
miles  from  Pittsburg  in  1833.  The  cotton  factory  of  Arbuckles  & Avery,  known 
as  “Eagle,”  was  in  full  operation  in  April,  1833.  John  Faber  & Sons  manufac- 
tured machine  cards  here  in  1834. 

The  tariff  of  1832  and  the  act  of  1833,  to  equalize  it,  were  both  on  the  line 
of  a reduction  of  the  duties  on  almost  every  article  produced  by  Pittsburg 
manufacturers.  This  was  particularly  true  of  cotton  goods. 

“There  are  six  cotton  factories,  with  an  aggregate  of  20,000  spindles,  116 
power  looms  and  770  hands,  6 extensive  white-lead  factories,  5 extensive  brew- 
eries besides  smaller  ones,  6 steam  sawmills,  4 steam  gristmills,  10  extensive 
glassworks  and  upward  of  100  steam  engines  in  operation.  There  are,  more- 
over, innumerable  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  plows,  timber  wheels, 
screws  of  all  kinds,  saddletrees,  machine  cards,  bells,  brass  works  ol  every 
description,  locks,  etc.,  all  manufactured  extensively  for  exportation”  (r). 

The  Fort  Pitt  Glass  Works  Co.,  composed  of  R.  B.  Curling,  William  Curling, 
A.  B.  Curling  and  Henry  Higby,  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  July  17, 


(p)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  1829.  (q)  Mercury,  1832. 

(r)  Mercury,  October  28,  1834  (adapted). 
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1834.  The  business  was  afterward  carried  on  by  William  A.  B.  Curling.  The 
Pittsburg  Powder  Mill  was  conducted  by  A.  & A.  Watson  in  1835,  and  the  Stour- 
bridge Glass  Works  by  T.  & J.  Robinson  were  in  operation  the  same  year.  In 
the  spring  of  1835  the  sale  of  Pittsburg  manufactured  articles  was  larger  than 
ever  before  known  (s).  On  J'une  26,  1835,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  in 
operation  here  and  in  this  vicinity  120  steam  engines.  In  1836  Douglass  & 
Moore  made  a line  of  hats  and  caps.  James  Mackin  & Co.  manufactured  “pure 
and  unadulterated  bread”  at  the  corner  of  Penn  and  O’Hara  streets  in  1837. 

In  1836  Cadwalader  Evans  & Co.  were  succeeded  by  C.  & O.  O.  Evans, 
manufacturers  of  plows,  cultivators,  corn-shellers,  farmers’  mills  and  horsepowers; 
also  founders  and  millers.  John  Robinson,  glass  manufacturer,  died  in  '1836.  In 
this  year  the  new  glass  manufacturing  firm  of  William  O’Leary,  Patrick  Mul- 
vaney  and  James  Robinson  was  formed  and  named  the  Birmingham  Flint  Glass 
Company,  for  the  making  of  cut,  pressed  and  plain  glass.  John  Anderson  and 
William  P.  Canan  still  conducted  their  foundry  at  Front  and  Smithfield  streets. 
At  this  date,  also,  Benjamin,  Thomas  and  John  P.  Bakewell  took  as  a partner 
John  P.  Pears,  and  took  the  name  of  Bakewells  & Co.  Some  of  their  specialties 
at  this  time  were  apothecary-shops  furniture,  hall  lamps,  pressed  panes  for 
steamboats,  britannia  and  Japan  casters,  cut  bottles,  etc.  McLain,  King  & 
McCord,  who  had  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  hats  and  caps  for  several 
years,  dissolved  early  in  1838.  Luke  Loomis  & Co.  were  burned  out  in  October, 
1837.  They  conducted  a bookbindery  and  bookstore.  The  comb  factory  of 
David  Abbey  & Co.  was  in  full  operation  during  the  autumn.  In  November, 
1837,  Lawrence  Seymour  & Co.  began  the  manufacture  of  oilcloths  in  Alle- 
gheny, at  the  corner  of  Sandusky  and  Lacock  streets.  They  made,  among  othei 
articles,  floorcloths,  bronzed  elastic  table-covers,  stands,  spreads,  transparent  win- 
dow curtains  and  oilcloths  in  all  their  variety  (t).  David  Abbey,  with  a factory 
in  Allegheny  and  a store  in  Pittsburg,  began,  in  1836,  to  manufacture  combs 
of  excellent  design  and  finish  to  the  amount  of  $8,000  to  $10,000  per  annum  (u). 
He  was  still  in  business  in  1838.  The  combs  were  made  from  horns,  shells,  etc. 
Employment  was  given  to  eighteen  persons;  250  to  300  dozen  combs  were  pro- 
duced weekly.  In  1837  they  sold  to  English  manufacturers  $500  worth  of  horn 
tips  for  knife-handles,  having  no  use  for  the  same  themselves  (v).  William 
Micheltree  took  in  his  brother  Montrose  as  a partner  and  became  W.  & M. 
Micheltree,  manufacturers  of  liquor  and  cordials,  in  December,  1837.  Shinn, 
Sellers  & McGill  conducted  the  Pittsburg  Chemical  Manufactory  in  1838,  and 
among  their  products  were  flaxseed  oil,  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphuric  ether,  spts.  nitre 
dulce,  aqua  ammonia,  extr.  gentian,  extr.  colocynth  compd.,  salts  tartar,  etc. 

In  June,  1837,  a select  committee  of  the  Legislature  visited  Pittsburg  to 
inquire  “into  the  system  of  labor  adopted  in  cotton  and  other  factories,  and 
particularly  with  reference  to  children  employed  in  such  manufactories,”  and 
make  report  thereon  at  the  next  session.  The  committee  remained  in  Pittsburg 
from  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  June  and  made  a searching  examination.  Their 
report  to  the  Legislature  in  1837-8  contained  matter  of  little  historic  importance, 
except  that  the  laws  of  the  employer  were  absolute  and  the  hours  of  the  employe 
long  and  laborious. 

In  February,  1838,  Bell,  Mason  & Co.  operated  a large  door  and  sash  factory 
at  Marbury  Street  and  Allegheny  River.  The  powder-mill  of  A.  & A.  Watson, 
situated  about  four  miles  above  Pittsburg  on  the  Monongahela,  was  blown  to 
pieces  October  3,  1838,  injuring  one  man  so  that  he  died.  This  explosion  of 
7,000  pounds  of  drying  powder  was  heard  twenty  miles.  In  1836  there  was 

(s)  Gazette.  March,  1835.  (t)  Gazette,  December  2.  1837. 

(u)  Manufacturer,  October,  1836.  (v)  Gazette,  March  3,  1838. 
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quite  a revival  of  trade.  Manufactures  of  all  kinds,  though  still  restricted,  were  in 
a flourishing  condition  compared  with  1833-5.  The  number  of  establishments 
and  the  value  of  products  at  the  close  of  1836  were  as  follows  (w) : 

Six  cotton  factories $ 770,000 

Eight  white-lead  factories  (all) 206,600 

Birmingham  manufactures  (excluding  white  lead) 2,491,000 

Six  iron  manufactories  and  rolling-mills  east  of  the  Mo- 

nongahela  River 1,957,500 

Nine  iron  foundries  east  of  the  Monongahela  River.  . . . 500,000 

Ten  steam-engine  manufactories  and  foundries 700,000 

Seven  glass  manufactories  east  of  the  Monongahela 

River 430,000 

Three  ropewalks 250,000 

Three  manufactories  of  saws,  axes,  etc 230,000 

Livingston’s  platform-scale  factory  60,000 

Ingersoll’s  steam  hat-body  manufactory 11,250 

All  other  manufactures  and  mechanical  productions  in 

city  and  environs  (careful  estimate) 4,000,000 


Total  annual  manufactures $11,606,350 

Mercantile  business  of  the  city 13,100,000 

Commission  business  of  the  city ■ 5,875,000 

Coal  trade  of  the  city 565,200 


In  1836  the  six  leading  glass  manufactories  were  owned  and  operated  by 
Bakewells  & Co.;  Robinson,  Anderson  & Co.;  Curling,  Robinson  & Co.;  Park  & 
Campbell;  O’Leary,  Mulvaney  & Co.;  and  Whitehead,  Ihmsens  & Phillips. 
They  consumed  310,000  bushels  of  coal  annually,  employed  440  men  and  pro- 
duced $560,000  worth  of  goods.  Bakewells  & Co.  boasted  of  having  made  full 
sets  of  cut  glass  for  Presidents  Monroe  and  Jackson  and  General  Lafayette,  and 
of  having  received  a silver  medal  from  Franklin  Institute  for  the  best  specimen 
of  cut  glass.  In  December,  1836,  they  claimed  they  had  been  in  the  flint-glass 
business  here  for  nearly  thirty  years  and  had  built  a furnace  in  1829.  The 
establishment  of  Whitehead,  Ihmsens  & Phillips  was  an  immense  one  and  closely 
connected  with  it  was  C.  Ihmsen  & Co.  They  conducted  four  large  factories  in 
Birmingham:  r.  Flint  glass,  to  the  amount  of  from  $100,000  to  $120,000  per 

year;  2.  Black  bottle  factory  for  champagne,  claret,  wine,  porter,  apollinaris, 
druggists’  carboys,  demijohns,  $60,000  annually;  3.  Vials  annually  produced, 
112,600  gross,  worth  $38,500;  4.  Window-glass,  5,500  boxes  annually,  worth 
$38,500.  Robinson,  Anderson  & Co.  operated  the  Stourbridge  Flint  Glass 
Works  and  produced  annually  $90,000  worth  of  goods. 

The  six  cotton  factories  in  1836  were  Phoenix,  Engle,  Hope,  Pittsburg, 
Union  and  Globe.  All  operated  28,900  spindles,  employed  1,030  hands,  used 
annually  2,100,000  pounds  of  cotton,  produced  1,032,000  yards  of  brown  shirting 
and  large  quantities  of  yarn  from  No.  5 to  No.  20;  consumed  224,000  bushels  of 
coal  and  turned  out  yearly  $500,000  worth  of  products.  The  Pittsburg  factory 
was  owned  by  Blackstock,  Bell  & Co.;  the  Eagle  by  Arbuckles  & Avery  (spin- 
ning only);  the  Union  by  George  Beale  (spinning  only).  It  is  said  that  the 
brown  shirtings  made  in  Pittsburg  were  of  such  excellent  quality,  and  became 
so  popular  as  an  article  of  apparel,  that  English  factories  took  up  the  same  line 
and  closely  imitated  the  Pittsburg  product.  Two  of  the  ropewalks  were  owned 
by  John  Irwin  & Son  and  Smith  & Guthrie;  the  former  was  in  Allegheny  and 


(w)  Harris’  Directory,  1837. 
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the  latter  near  the  Arsenal.  John  Irwin  & Co.  claimed  to  have  commenced  the 
business  thirty-five  years  before  December,  1836.  The  paper-makers  were  G.  W. 
Holdship  and  Patterson,  Forrester  & Co.,  the  mill  of  the  latter  being  on  the 
Ohio  River,  one  mile  below. 

The  large  chemical  factory  of  Shinn,  Sellers  & McGill  had  been  recently 
established  by  December,  1836,  and  stood  on  the  South  Side,  one  mile  down 
the  Ohio.  Of  the  white-lead  factories  those  of  Shinn,  Sellers  & McGill,  Avery 
Ogden  & Co.,  Maderia  & Aston,  Hilary  Brunot,  Gregg  & Hagner  and  T. 
Hays  & Co.  were  the  most  prominent.  Shinn,  Sellers  & McGill  made  large 
quantities  of  oil  of  vitriol,  cut  dyewoods,  linseed  oil,  etc.  T.  Hays  & Co.  made 
$50,000  worth  of  products  annually,  principally  linseed  oil. 

In  1837  coke  made  from  Pittsburg  coal  sold  down  the  river  for  seven  cents 
per  bushel.  Other  manufactures  here  in  December,  1836,  were  wood-planing, 
cracker-baking,  grinding  bark,  turning,  seven  stone-cutting  establishments,  two 
burr-millstone  factories,  ten  tanneries,  five  breweries,  seven  tobacconists,  and 
many  other  small  concerns,  all  of  which  produced  annually  $6,000,000  worth  of 
products  (x). 

“One  extensive  manufacturing  establishment,  that  hitherto  produced  from 
its  workshop  near  half  a million  dollars’  worth  of  work  for  our  public  improve- 
ments, has  discharged  175  hands,  keeping  none  of  their  apprentices  and  but  a 
foreman  or  two.  One  establishment  that  employed  thirty-seven  hands  now  has 
seven.  Another  that  had  thirty-six  now  has  five  or  six;  another  thirty-four  now 
has  two  or  three.  Several  have  discharged  half,  three-fourths  or  two-thirds 
of  their  hands  and  some  have  entirely  suspended.  The  merchant  tailors,  who 
employed  a large  number  of  poor  widows  and  industrious  females,  have  been 
obliged  to  discharge  them  all,  and  this  throws  out  of  employment  a large  number 
of  poor  and  struggling  females,  who,  with  small  families  to  support,  are  now 
left  without  employment  or  means  to  make  a living.  Our  manufacturers  are 
daily  getting  back  protested  drafts  from  the  West,  which  they  had  drawn  for 
their  sales.  We  have  heard  of  journeymen  carpenters  and  molders  carrying 
the  hod  for  bricklayers  and  offering  to  work  for  their  board.  Our  streets  are 
gloomy  in  the  extreme  and  our  prospects  dark  and  lowering”  (y). 


Number 

of 

Establishments  (z).  Engines. 
C.  Ihmsen  & Co.,  window- 

glass  

C.  Ihmsen  & Co.,  vials.... 

S.  McKee  & Co.,  window- 

glass  

F.  Lorenz,  window-glass, 


three  establishments.....  1 

Whitehead,  Ihmsen  & Phil- 
lips, glass-flint  and  bot- 
tles  1 

O’Leary,  Mulvaney  & Co., 

flint  glass 1 

Gregg  & Hagner,  white 

lead 1 

L.  B.  Carey  & Co.,  saw- 
mill   1 


lumber 

of 

Hands. 

Bushels  of 
Coal  Used 
Annually. 

Quantity 

Manufactured 

Annually. 

Annual 
Value  of 
Manufactures. 

Value 

of 

Works. 

ISO 

130,000 

5,500  boxes. 
112,600  gross. 

$ 38,500 
38,500 

$50,000 

40 

50,000 

5,500  boxes. 

38,500 

10,000 

120 

15,000 

16,500  boxes. 

115,500 

75,000 

173 

120,000 

150,000 

60,000 

45 

36,400 

60,000 

30,000 

5 

11,000 

10,400  kegs. 

31,200 

15,000 

5 

15,000 

15.000 

10,000 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  were  nine  glass  factories  on  the  South  Side  in 
April,  1837,  five  for  window-glass,  one  for  vials,  two  for  white  glass  and  one  for 


(x)  The  foregoing  statistics  of  December,  1836,  are  taken  from  the  Western  Address 
Directory,  1837,  by  Lyford,  of  Baltimore. 

(y)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  June,  1837. 

(z)  These  establishments  were  in  Birmingham  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela 
River,  April,  1837. 
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black  bottles.  There  were  also  on  the  South  Side  three  iron  and  nail  factories, 
each  establishment  being  double,  thus  making  six  ironworks.  There  were  also 
one  lock  and  screw  factory,  one  sawmill,  one  white-lead  factory  and  one  foundry 
and  engine  shop — nineteen  manufacturing  establishments  in  all  south  of  the 
Monongahela  River.  These  nineteen  factories  used  13  steam  engines,  employed 
918  hands  and  consumed  annually  1,345,400  bushels  of  coal,  manufactured  12,800 
tons  of  iron  nails,  castings,  etc.,  made  12  steam  engines,  27,500  boxes  of  window- 
glass,  112,600  gross  vials,  6,250  gross  black  bottles  and  demijohns,  10,400  kegs 
of  white  lead,  all  having  an  aggregate  value  of  $2,522,200.  In  addition,  nine 
coal  roads  produced  $251,500  worth  of  coal  and  several  brickyards  $30,000  worth 
of  brick — a grand  total  of  $2,803,700.  The  following  is  the  report  on  the  manu- 
factures and  general  business  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  County,  made  by  the 
Marshal  of  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1839: 

Number  of  glasshouses .16 

Glass-cutting  establishments 9 

Number  of  men  employed 515 

Value  of  manufactures,  including  looking-glasses $520,000 

Capital  invested $580,000 

Potteries 1 

Men  employed 4 

Capital  invested $300 

Value  of  manufactures $1,000 

Value  of  woolen  goods  manufactured $25,200 

Capital  invested $10,000 

Hands  employed 10 

Number  of  cotton  factories 5 

Spindles  in  operation 17,570 

Persons  employed 730 

Value  of  manufactures $511,200 

Capital  invested 1 $580,000 

Number  tanneries 3° 

Sides  sole  leather  tanned 10,580 

Sides,  upper 57,880 

Men  employed 113 

Capital  invested $72,400 

Other  factories  using  leather 124 

Value  of  manufactures $341,768 

Capital  invested $177,075 

Hats  and  caps  manufactured $189,560 

Number  of  persons  employed 217 

Capital  invested $82,600 

Value  of  medicines,  drugs,  white  lead,  paints,  dyes,  etc.  . $201,800 

Value  of  turpentine  and  varnish $3,675 

Men  employed 95 

Capital  invested $236,300 

Distilleries 14 

Gallons  produced 93>000 

Breweries 6 

Gallons  produced 223,000 
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Men  employed 

Capital  invested 

Bushels  bituminous  coal  raised 

Men  employed  (about) 

Capital  invested 

Ropewalks 

Men  employed 

Value  of  product 

Capital  invested 


80 

$163,600 
1 1.538,556 
655 
$82,000 


4 

66 


$ 1 08,000 
$31,600 


Value  of  plows  and  carriages  manufactured $203,450 

Men  employed 225 

Capital  invested $81,900 

Wholesale  commercial  houses  in  foreign  trade 7 

Wholesale  commission  houses 32 

Capital  invested $1,341,110 

Number  of  stores 551 

Capital  invested $4,421,490 

Lumber-yards  and  trade 31 

Men  employed 120 

Capital  invested $155,800 

Butchers  and  men  employed  in  the  trade 90 

Capital  invested $89,100 

Paper  manufactories 1 

Men  employed 28 

Value  of  product $25,000 

Capital  invested $30,000 

Printing  offices  in  Pittsburg 18 

Binderies 7 

Daily  newspapers.  . . 4 

Weekly  newspapers 11 

Periodicals 10 

Men  employed 130 

Capital  invested $98,000 

Flouring-mills 33 

Gristmills 59 

Barrels  flour  manufactured 43,280 

Sawmills 78 

Men  employed 210 

Capital  invested $797,35° 

Value  of  boats  built $103,110 

Men  employed  in  internal  transportation 1.175 


Value  furniture  manufactured $249,400 

Men  employed 394 

Capital  invested $119,450 


Value  machinery  manufactured $443,500 

Men  employed 251 

Value  of  precious  metals  manufactured $4,860 

Men  employed 6 
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‘‘We  have  been  curious  enough  to  call  at  George  Herring  & Co.’s  steam 
button  manufactory  on  Fourth  Street,  above  Smithfield,  and  have  been  highly 
gratified  at  this  new  and  very  useful  establishment.  An  immense  quantity  of 
every  size  and  kind  of  bone  and  shell  buttons  is  made  very  fast  and  very  iow  out 
of  materials  which  otherwise  would  be  thrown  away.  The  manufactory  employs  a 
number  of  girls  and  men  and  is  well  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  public”  (a). 

James  Marshall  associated  his  brother,  Thomas  M.  Marshall,  with  him  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  business  in  December,  1838,  under  the  firm  name  of 
James  Marshall  & Co.  C.  Ihmsen  and  Frederick  Wendt  took  out,  in  1838,  a 
patent  on  a superior  pattern  of  window-glass,  made  by  a new  process,  said  to 
excel  crown  window-glass. 

“The  first  iron  steamboat  built  of  American  iron  and  American  workman- 
ship is  in  progress  of  building  at  our  Washington  Works,  by  Robinson  & Minis. 
This  boat  is  140  feet  keel,  172  feet  deck,  25  feet  beam  and  6 feet  hold,  and  will 
measure  over  220  tons  and  will  be  finished  on  the  4th  of  July  next”  (b). 

In  February,  1840,  John  F.  Wrenshall,  Pollard  McCormick  and  Alexander 
Brackenridge,  owners  of  the  Hope  Cotton  Factory,  dissolved  and  were  succeeded 
by  Messrs.  Brackenridge  and  McCormick,  under  the  firm  name  of  McCormick 
& Co.  (c). 

“Last  week  forty-six  good  two-horse  wagons  for  farming  purposes  were 
sent  off  from  the  manufactory  of  Townsend  & Radle,  Manchester,  to  St.  Louis. 
This  week  the  same  gentlemen  furnished  Anthony  Beelen  seven  eight-mule 
wagons,  to  be  landed  at  Independence,  Mo.,  whence,  when  loaded  with  Eastern 
merchandise,  they  will  go  by  land  to  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  a distance  of 
900  miles.  John  Gilmore  furnished  three  eight-mule  wagons  and  John  Chess 
lurnished  two  eight-mule  wagons  from  Pittsburg,  and  David  Bealer  manu- 
factured for  Mr.  Beelen,  for  the  same  order,  two  dozen  very  neat  Spanish  axes, 
the  first,  we  believe,  made  in  Pittsburg  for  Mexico”  (d). 

Cutler  & Weir,  coffee-mill  manufacturers,  were  at  work  in  January,  1840. 
Thomas  A.  Hillier,  looking-glass  manufacturer,  assigned  in  June,  1840.  Henry 
Sims,  chemist,  in  1840,  began  to  manufacture  printers’  ink.  Thomas  Fairman 
manufactured  furniture  in  Allegheny  in  1840.  Digby  & Hopewell  manufac- 
tured ready-made  clothing  here  in  August,  1841.  In  1845  Henry  Errett  operated 
a steam  bandbox  factory;  J.  T.  Stewart  made  upholstering;  J.  & H.  Phillips 
made  oilcloth  and  varnish;  William  R.  Smith  made  jewelry;  John  Dunlap  made 
tin  and  copper  ware;  H.  H.  Ryan,  G.  Splane  & Son  and  J.  W.  Woodwell  made 
furniture,  etc. 

It  was  noted  in  May,  1846,  that  several  signs  in  the  city  read  “Ready-Made 
Coffins.”  “This  may  be  all  very  convenient  and  an  evidence  of  business  enter- 
prise, but  it  is  not  pleasant.  It  seems  too  much  like  hurrying  one  out  of  the 
way.  We  wish  the  obliging  gentlemen  who  offer  such  accommodations  to  their 
fellow-citizens  would  not  make  their  civility  quite  so  prominent”  (e). 

In  April,  1846,  the  assistant  puddlers  struck  for  an  increase  in  wages, 
as  did  the  operators  in  the  extensive  tobacco  and  sugar  factories.  Considerable 
violence  was  resorted  to.  One  boy  who  went  back  to  work  was  lynched,  though 
not  killed,  by  his  associates.  In  May  the  journeymen  engine-builders  also 
struck  for  more  favorable  terms. 

The  tariff  of  1846  increased  the  duty  on  highwines,  costly  carpets,  plate 
glass,  gloves,  cosmetics,  silks,  flannels,  furniture,  gems,  wool — coarse  and 
manufactured — and  decreased  it  on  spices,  low  wines,  cheap  carpets,  iron,  coal, 
plain  and  tumbler  glass,  cheap  gloves,  sugar,  salt,  cloths  of  wool,  India  silks, 


(a)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  October,  1838. 
(c)  Pittsburger,  February  12,  1840. 

(e)  Commercial  Journal,  May  14,  1846. 


(b)  Daily  Advocate,  April  4,  1839. 

(cl)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  March  12,  1840. 
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pins,  shirtings,  mousellaines,  cotton  cloth,  cordage,  raw  hemp,  linseed  oil,  etc. 
It  took  effect  in  December,  1846. 

A.  Fulton,  bellmaker,  was  doing  a large  business  in  September,  1846.  In 
nine  days  he  made  thirteen  big  bells  of  100  to  500  pounds  each.  Orders 
came  to"  him  from  all  parts  of  the  West.  Hamilton  Stewart  of  the  Home 
League  Factory  manufactured  colored  cotton  goods  in  Allegheny  in  1847.  Up 
to  this  time  he  had  made  about  125,000  yards  per  year.  Twenty-five  men 
and  twelve  women  were  employed,  and  hand  looms  only  were  operated.  Shirt- 
ing in  large  quantities  was  made.  Rhodes  & Alcorn  manufactured  mustard 
and  spice  in  Pittsburg  in  1841 — ginger,  cinnamon,  pepper,  cloves,  alspice,  nut- 
megs, roasted  coffee,  etc.  J.  Shephard  manufactured  crackers  and  bread. 

In  January,  1846,  three  steamers  built  in  this  city  for  the  Government  were 
afloat,  and  one  large  iron  war  steamer,  Allegheny,  and  one  revenue  cutter  were 
on  the  stocks.  The  Fort  Pitt  Works  were  engaged  in  casting  every  day  one 
64-pound  cannon,  and  in  boring  others,  all  intended  for  seacoast  defense,  and 
besides  were  engaged  in  making  equipments  and  all  sorts  of  heavy  castings  for 
military  operations.  John  Irwin’s  ropewalks  supplied  the  big  war  steamer  with 
all  the  rope  required  for  its  rigging.  The  powder-mill  here  had  a daily  capacity 
of  3,600  pounds.  The  eleven  rolling-mills,  which,  in  1845,  turned  out  200  tons 
daily,  prepared  large  quantities  of  chain  cables,  anchors,  boilers,  wrought-iron 
shafts  and  cranks,  ship  irons;  and  the  twenty  iron  foundries  and  fourteen  engine- 
shops  supplied  cannon  balls  and  many  other  war  supplies.  With  her  coal  and 
her  iron  it  was  said  of  Pittsburg  in  regard  to  her  capacity  for  war,  that  ‘‘she  has 
plenty  of  coal  to  warm  her  friends  and  plenty  of  iron  to  cool  her  enemies”  (f). 
On  the  Allegheny  and  its  tributaries,  in  March,  1846,  were  fifty  furnaces,  which 
sent  their  iron  to  Pittsburg  (g). 

In  the  spring  of  1846  seven  cotton  factories  were  in  operation  here,  with  a 
capacity  of  20,000  bales  per  annum.  The  cotton  manufacturers  were  required 
every  year  to  go  to  the  South  once  or  twice  to  buy  their  cotton,  and  necessarily 
had  to  lay  in  large  stocks,  which  fact  forced  them  to  employ  a large  sum  of  dead 
capital,  and  cut  seriously  into  their  annual  profits.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
annual  loss  by  this  means  amounted  to  $20,000.  It  was  different  in  the  East, 
where  a cotton  market  was  maintained.  Considerable  cotton  was  handled  here  by 
commission  merchants,  but  principally  on  their  own  account.  The  importance 
of  establishing  here  a general  market,  where  cotton  could  be  obtained  at  the 
lowest  price  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  was  urged  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
by  cotton  manufacturers.  But  at  that  time  cotton  was  in  truth  King,  because  it 
was  in  such  great  demand  that  the  producers  in  the  South  could  levy  almost  any 
exaction  upon  the  consumer,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  One  thing  which 
contributed  to  this  unfavorable  state  of  affairs  was  the  stoppage  of  navigation 
by  ice  in  the  winters  and  by  drouth  in  the  summers. 


Statistics  of  October. 
1847. 

Bales 

Cotton. 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

Weight 
of  Yarn 
Daily, 
pounds. 

Weight 
of  Cloth 
Daily, 
pounds. 

Yards  of 
Cloth 

per  Annum. 

Product.  Hands. 

Looms. 

Hope  Factory.  . . 

.3,100 

6,500 

4,000 

$216,000 

375 

. . . 

Eagle  Factory  . . . 

• 3-000 

5.700 

3,800 

205,200 

250 

Union  Factory  . . . 

. 1 ,600 

4,500 

1,500 

500 

Il6,500 

200 

40 

Pittsburg  Factory. 

. 1 ,600 

5.300 

2,000 

1 ,620,000 

138,000 

200 

1 5° 

Penn  Factory  . . . 

.2,400 

6,200 

3,000 

2,410,000 

207,000 

260 

210 

Star  Factory  .... 

. 800 

2,500 

900 

729,000 

62,100 

80 

75 

Allegheny  Factory 

. 400 

1,200 

500 

27,000 

40 

Totals 

12,900 

31,900 

9,800 

6,400 

4,759,000 

$971,800  1,405 

(f)  John  Harper,  in  Gazette,  January  31,  1846.  (g)  Gazette,  March  5,  1846. 
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“All  the  cotton  factories  in  Allegheny  have  stopped  and  will  doubtless 
remain  so  for  two  or  three  months  or  longer.  Thus  some  2,000  operatives  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  proprietors  allege  their  inability  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  ten-hour  law,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  4th 
instant”  (h). 

The  following  were  the  cotton  factories  which  closed  their  doors : Pittsburg 
Cotton  Mill  of  Blackstock,  Bell  & Co.;  Hope  Cotton  Mill  of  P.  McCormick; 
Eagle  Cotton  Mill  of  King,  Pennock  & Co.;  Union  Cotton  Mill  of  Moorhead, 
Copeland  & Co.;  Penn  Cotton  Mill  of  Kennedy,  Childs  & Co.;  Star  Cotton  Mill 
of  N.  Voegtly  & Co.;  and  Allegheny  Cotton  Mill  of  James  A.  Gray.  In  Massa- 
chusetts operatives  worked  under  a twelve-hour  law.  Here  the  manufacturers 
claimed  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  ten  hours’  work  the  same  wages 
paid  by  the  manufacturers  of  other  states  for  twelve  hours’  work,  and  that  they 
could  not  compete  with  outside  establishments  which  thus  secured  their  labor  for 
about  seventeen  per  cent,  less  than  the  wages  paid  in  Pittsburg.  But  the  opera- 
tives were  not  willing  to  have  their  wages  cut  down.  Under  the  law,  factory 
owners  could  make  special  contracts  whereby  operatives  might  work  twelve 
hours;  but  the  latter  wanted  extra  pay  therefor,  which  was  emphatically  refused 
by  the  former,  and  therefore  a strike  of  large  proportions  was  inaugurated.  In 
August,  1848,  considerable  violence  resulted.  One  or  two  factories  started  up  at 
ten  hours  with  a small  reduction  in  wages — a compromise  between  the  claims; 
but  several  owners  refused  to  make  any  concessions,  and  on  one  occasion  were 
bombarded  with  stones  and  stale  eggs  by  the  girls.  Walking  delegates  were 
indignantly  turned  down  by  the  irate  owners,  who,  at  all  times,  however,  were 
accessible  to  the  strikers  themselves.  In  most  instances,  except  for  temporary 
periods,  the  owners  made  their  point  of  paying  ten  hours’  wages  only  for  ten 
hours’  work  (i).  The  grand  jury  found  true  bills  against  eleven  men  named  of 
one  hundred  others  unknown  to  the  jury,  and  five  girls,  for  factory  riots  in 
the  fall  of  1848.  In  July,  1848,  the  ten-hour  law  went  into  effect,  and  several 
of  the  cotton  factories  in  Allegheny  stopped.  In  fact,  all  closed  except  that  of 
Arthurs  & Co. 

The  manufacture  of  special  colored  glass  was  commenced  here  in  1848 
by  Simpson,  Leake,  Stanger  & Co.,  who  produced  the  first  amber  colored  bottles 
for  liquors.  They  also'  made  glassware  of  all  descriptions.  Isaac  Gregg  put 
in  operation  a new  brickmaking  machine  in  the  summer  of  1848,  in  Birmingham. 
He  could  make  3,000  bricks  per  hour.  The  Pittsburg  Novelty  Works  gave 
a big  dinner  to  employes  January  1,  1848.  Many  toasts  were  drunk. 

Taylor  & Bennett  began  the  manufacture  of  soda  ash,  just  above  Birming- 
ham, in  1848,  employing  about  $30,000  capital.  This  was  an  important  venture 
here,  because  one  firm  alone,  W.  & M.  Micheltree,  on  Liberty  Street,  was 
then  importing  500  tons  annually  of  this  commodity.  Larg-e  quantities  were 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

“The  principal  manufactures  here  are  iron,  glass  and  cotton.  It  is  well 
known  that  within  the  last  year  large  investments  in  glass  that  might  otherwise 
have  located  here  have  sought  other  regions.  In  cotton  manufactures  there 
is  over  $1,000,000  invested  and  employment  given  to  about  1,500  hands.  It  is 
well  known  that  these  establishments  will  probably  be  closed  here  and  the  capital 
invested  at  other  places  as  speedily  as  arrangements,  which  are  now  in  progress, 
can  be  completed;  and  the  only  reason  for  this  is  the  unceasing  warfare  waged 
against  the  owners.  To  judge  from  the  tone  of  some  newspapers  of  this  city 
one  would  suppose  that  the  millions  of  dollars  invested  here  in  manufacturing 
was  a curse  to  the  community — that  the  owners  were  tyrants  and  robbers,  and 

(h)  Gazette,  July  6,  1848.  (i)  Commercial  Journal,  July  and  August,  1848. 
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the  sooner  every  manufacturing  establishment  was  put  down  the  better.  Will  a 
manufacturer  who  is  esteemed  as  a man  of  usefulness  and  enterprise  elsewhere 
stay  in  Pittsburg  to  be  scandalized  as  a tyrant  and  oppressor?”  (j). 

The  labor  troubles  of  1848  were  the  cause  of  much  discontent  and  ill-will 
between  employer  and  employe.  It  became  so  unbearable  in  December,  1848, 
that  the  leading  cotton  manufacturers,  in  a body,  visited  several  Western  cities 
with  the  view  of  removing  their  establishments  entirely  from  this  vicinity.  In 
several  instances  they  received  most  generous  offers  from  the  business  men  of 
other  cities  to  induce  them  so  to  remove.  The  press  here  took  sides  and  bitterly- 
assailed  all  opposers,  and  apparently  did  little  to  quiet  grievances.  “There  never 
was  a more  suicidal,  reckless,  ungenerous  course  pursued  toward  any  interest, 
or  toward  any  set  of  men,  than  toward  the  manufactures  and  the  manufacturers 
of  Pittsburg  by  a certain  clique  and  a certain  newspaper  in  this  city”  (k). 

In  all  this  vigorous  controversy  the  Post,  which  represented  the  interests  of 
many  of  the  employes  and  opposed  any  increase  in  the  tariff  over  what  was 
afforded  by  the  law  of  1846,  took  a prominent  part.  It  accused  the  manufactur- 
ers, though  making  large  profits,  of  oppressing  their  employes  and  of  concealing 
the  magnitude  of  their  profits.  It  went  even  farther  than  that,  as  witness  the 
following: 

“And  what  is  Pittsburg?  Ask  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  her  citizens 
who  are  flocking  off  to  California  where  there  are  no  factories— no  improve- 
ments. They  will  answer,  ‘We  are  going  to  a place  where  we  hope  capital  cannot 
oppress  us.  At  the  risk  of  our  lives  we  will  not  be  enslaved  by  the  money  power.’ 
This  is  their  significant  and  withering  reply.  Now,  what  do  we  propose?  Simply 
and  undeniably  this:  To  introduce  such  reforms  here  as  will  prevent  this  neces- 
sity which  drives  away  to  distant  lands  our  very  best,  most  useful  and  industrious 
citizens.  We  appeal  to  every  honest  and  thinking  man  if  it  is  fair  that  we  should 
be  hunted  down,  as  we  have  been,  by  any  class  of  people  for  this”  (1). 

This  vituperation  continued  with  increasing  venom  and  was  taken  up  and 
magnified  by  the  newspapers  of  other  places  until  the  “Pittsburg  Riots  of  1848” 
became  an  odious  bone  of  contention  in  the  principal  cities,  and  by  the  leading 
parties,  of  the  United  States.  The  question  of  employer  and  employe  was 
merged  by  partisans  into  that  of  protection  and  free  trade,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  most  malignant  party  purposes.  Read  the  following: 

“Pittsburg  can  lay  claim  to  a complete  savageism,  a stultified  barbarity, 
which  the  red  cutthroats  of  Fort  Duquesne  never  knew.  Pittsburg  of  the  pres- 
ent hour — of  the  year  of  grace  1849 — stands  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  annals  of 
barbarism.  She  is  no  longer  the  Smoky  City,  but  will  henceforth  be  known  as 
the  Blot  City — the  Blot  of  Pennsylvania.  But  we  call  upon  the  man  who  keeps 
a slavepen  in  Baltimore  to  go  to  church  next  Sunday  and  publicly  thank  God 
that  he  is  not  a Pittsburg  factory-owner.  Hereafter  we  shall  look  upon  shambles, 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  negro,  as  something  better,  more  Christian,  than  the 
law  of  Pennsylvania  as  ‘dug  up’  in  Pittsburg,  and  hailed  with  steam-engine 
hosannas  by  Pittsburg  slaveholders.  Let  no  Congressman  from  Pittsburg  ever 
dare  to  talk  in  Washington  about  the  evils  of  black  slavery  or  the  blessings 
of  free  soil.  Your  Pittsburg  law,  gentlemen,  can  give  the  shambles  of  Jeffreys 
nine  points  of  the  game  and  beat  them,  too,  in  every  detail  of  absurd  bar- 
barity” (m). 

The  Post  was  only  a little  less  severe  than  the  Philadelphia  paper,  but  it 
represented  the  spirit  then  prevailing  here  among  the  factory  operatives,  who 

(j)  “Pittsburger”  in  Gazette,  January  13,  1849. 

(k)  Gazette,  January  13,  1849  (referring  to  the  Post). 

(l)  Post,  February,  1849. 

(m)  Quaker  City  of  Philadelphia,  February,  1849. 


r.  Publishers  Chicago 
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felt  oppressed  and  humiliated  when  they  were  forced  to  accept  a reduction  of 
sixteen  per  cent,  in  their  wages  under  the  ten-hour  law.  In  fact,  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  riots  of  July,  1848,  were  made  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  course  of  the  Post  was  so  severe  that  the  cotton- 
factory  owners  publicly  remonstrated  in  February,  1849,  the  remonstrance  being 
signed  by  Blackstock,  Bell  & Co.,  King,  Pennock  & Co.,  Pollard  McCormick, 
Moorhead,  Copeland  & Co.,  Kennedy,  Childs  & Co.,  and  James  A.  Gray,  on 
behalf  of  six  cotton  factories. 

Hope  Cotton  Factory,  in  Allegheny,  owned  by  Mr.  McCormick,  turned 
out  immense  quantities  of  yarns,  worth  $187,500  per  annum,  in  1849.  It 
operated  8,000  spindles  and  consumed  3,000  bales  of  cotton  annually,  320  per- 
sons being  employed.  James  Arthurs  & Bro.  operated  a large  woolen  factory 
on  Strawberry  Alley,  spinning,  carding  and  manufacturing  flannels,  satinets, 
blankets,  etc.  In  1849  it  had  been  in  operation  nearly  half  a century.  They 
manufactured  $11,570  worth  of  cloth  per  annum.  In  1849  the  following  manu- 
facturing enterprises  were  represented  here: 

H.  S.  Fahnestock,  furniture,  worth  $16,920;  Hammer  & Danler,  furniture, 
$27,840;  James  A.  Gray,  cotton  factory  in  Allegheny,  yarn,  $34,800;  Voegtley 
Flour  Mill,  $41,350;  B.  A.  Fahnestock  & Co.,  white  lead,  $65,000,  consuming 
500  tons  of  lead,  1,820  barrels  of  vinegar  and  15,000  gallons  of  linseed  oil;  O’Don- 
nell & Mullen,  chairs,  $5,000;  Burke  & Barnes,  350  safes  per  year,  worth  $21,000; 
S.  Allender,  furniture,  $27,000;  T.  B.  Young  & Co.,  furniture,  $39,500;  William 
Gray,  rifles,  worth  $4,000;  King,  Pennock  & Co.,  cotton  factory,  batting,  yarns, 
and  carpet  chain,  $192,460,  consuming  2,700  bales  and  employing  250  persons; 
James  Farley,  furniture,  $14,196;  Daniel  Day,  cigars  and  tobacco,  $7,058:  Wil- 
son & Gorman,  soap  and  candles,  $24,720;  J.  S.  Sheaffer,  patent  leather,  $60,000, 
consuming  5,000  hides  and  800  cords  of  bark;  Hugh  Gilroy,  carpets  and  damask 
table-cloths,  $1,000;  Conrad,  Reed  & Co.,  wool-carding,  $3,800;  Benjamin 
Williamson,  carpets  and  flannels,  $2,880;  R.  Williams,  turned  wares  and  bellows, 
$5,000;  Conrad,  Reed  & Co.,  shoe  nails,  $1,200;  Dr.  William  Wright,  dentist, 
manufacturer  of  full  sets  of  teeth,  worth  $120  per  set;  G.  C.  Hawke,  files,  $14,400; 
Thomas  Oliver,  saddles,  harness,  collars  and  trunks,  $9,748;  T.  S.  Pierson, 
locks,  keys,  stamps,  coffee-mills,  etc.,  $10,400;  J.  W.  Douglass,  vehicles,  $2,900; 
Henry  Wessel,  umbrellas,  $800;  S.  McKelvy,  steel  and  file  works,  $21,000;  J.  D. 
& A.  Kelley,  planed  lumber  $11,400,  sash  $3,750,  doors  $500;  Bennett,  Berry 
& Co.,  soda  ash,  622  tons,  worth  $46,650;  Walter  Kirkpatrick,  soap  and  candles, 
$10,000;  James  Kelly,  soap  and  candles,  $16,000;  J.  B.  Riddle,  turned  woodwork, 
$2,100;  McCall  & Robinson,  shoe  lasts,  $5,500;  Ramsey  & Reiter,  machines 
and  engines,  $6,000;  Stewart  & Miller,  lime,  $23,400;  N.  Nicholson  & Payne, 
castings,  grates,  stoves,  machinery,  $.104,000,  employing  108  persons  and  con- 
suming 2,200  tons  of  pig-metal  per  year;  Cockshoot  & Co.,  rectified  whisky, 
$7,750,  or  940  barrels;  J.  R.  Taylor  & Co.,  iron  and  brass  wires,  $9,620;  Bennett 
& Bro.,  domestic  queensware,  $20,000;  A.  Holstein,  saddles  and  trunks,  $8,750; 
,W.  A.  Gildenfenny,  trunks,  harness,  saddles,  $4,000;  B.  Winchester,  cigars  and 
tobacco,  $12,750;  John  Dunlevy,  goldbeater;  P.  Lynch,  rectifying  distillery, 
$7,750;  David  Johnson,  confectionery,  $1,800;  C.  B.  Seely,  trunks  and  harness, 
$12,475;  John  Youngso-n,  American  pine  and  ethereal  oil,  $18,000;  James  A. 
Mozurie,  tobacco  and  cigars,  $45,981;  George  Weyman,  tobacco  and  cigars, 
$66,755;  Haslett  & Frew,  chairs,  $8,000;  George  Sheffler,  cigars,  $3,200;  R.  S. 
& W.  M.  Hannaford,  chairs,  bureaus,  bedsteads,  $122,600;  B.  P.  H.  Morrison 
& Co.,  sawed  lumber  on  Plerr’s  Island,  $81,000;  Frederick  Bieler,  cutlery,  $1,500; 
G.  G.  Backofen,  copper  and  tin  ware,  $3,000;  J.  Devereux,  burning  fluid  pre- 
pared from  alcohol,  $1,500;  James  Shindle,  wall-paper,  $12,500;  James  Kincaid, 
tin,  copper  and  sheet-iron  ware,  $25,000;  Reisinger,  Wells  & Co.,  green-glass 
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works,  $14,000;  A.  Nardi,  caps,  $5,992.  J.  S.  Bonnett  & Co.  manufactured 
$50,000  worth  of  rectified  liquor;  John  Williamson,  $10,000  worth  of  chains; 
John  Beck,  $9,000  worth  of  ale;  John  Cunningham,  $11,856  worth  of  planed  lum- 
ber; George  Haworth,  mantels,  sawed  marble  and  tombstones,  $14,000;  W.  & 
D.  Rinehart,  $10,000  worth  of  snuff,  tobacco'  and  cigars;  John  Price,  $18,975 
worth  of  candy;  Kingsland  & Scott,  large  quantities  of  furnace  bars,  patented 
by  Mr.  Kingsland,  in  October,  1849;  also  bed  fasteners,  buggy  boxes,  wagon 
boxes,  sash-weights,  grates,  castings,  $9,000  annually;  H'.  Stimple,  $63,900  worth 
of  japanned  and  shoe  leather,  sheepskins,  buckskins,  etc.,  employing  about  forty 
persons;  Crumpton  & Co.,  $70,200  worth  of  soap,  candles,  etc.;  William  McKee, 
$11,525  worth  of  wagons;  Frances  Keevil,  $8,640  worth  of  hats;  Barchfeld, 
$5,876  worth  of  saddles  and  harness;  Moorhead  & Shaffner,  $12,000  worth  of 
tin,  copper  and  sheet  iron;  Francis  Felix,  $12,000  worth  extracts  of  coffee;  J. 
Ankrim  & Co.,  $6,000  worth  of  cast  steel,  files  and  rasps;  T.  H.  Nevin  & Co., 
$58,656  worth  of  white  and  red  lead  and  litharge;  Otto  Kunz,  about  6,000  por- 
celain teeth;  J.  Gregg  & Co.,  a new  concern,  about  $5,000  worth  of  carriages 
and  wagons;  C.  L.  Magee  & Co.,  fur  hats  worth  $10,400,  silk  hats  $4,160,  caps 
$480;  James  Lymon,  $14,400  worth  of  furniture;  Eli  Edmondson,  $14,000  worth 
of  beds,  bedding,  mattresses,  curtains,  etc.;  John  Becks,  planing-mill  products, 
worth  $10,200;  Hays  & Painter,  about  $25,272  worth  of  linseed  oil  (n). 

The  Pittsburg  and  Boston  Cooper  Mining  Company  built  large  works  on 
the  Monongahela  in  the  fall  of  1848.  They  turned  out  about  600  tons  of  refined 
copper  in  1849,  and  had  a capacity  of  five  tons  per  day.  The  Cliff  Mine  produced 
in  1846  $8,870.95  worth  of  copper,  in  1847  $70,077.32,  and  in  1848  $166,407.02. 
The  extraordinary  success  of  this  company  was  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  times. 

During  1849  Edward  Jones  & Co.  manufactured  platform  scales,  locks,  mal- 
leable castings,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  $29,644;  Philip  Magnus,  at  the  mouth  of 
Saw  Mill  Run,  made  2,000  barrels  of  salt  per  year,  obtaining  his  salt  water  from 
a depth  of  440  feet;  T.  Trunick  & Co.  made  $28,600  worth  of  lumber  on  Saw 
Mill  Run;  Campbell  & Kennedy  made  $20,800  worth  of  lumber,  also  on  Saw 
Mill  Run;  J.  McAllister  manufactured  $7,795  worth  of  snuff  and  tobacco;  G. 
Splane  & Co.  manufactured  about  $35,000  worth  of  chairs,  bookcases,  bureaus, 
bedsteads,  settees,  tables,  wardrobes,  etc.,  employing  about  twenty-five  persons. 

“All  the  factories  of  Allegheny  City  have  been  stopped.  So  we  were 
informed  yesterday.  Consequently  hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children 
will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  many  will  suffer.  The  employers  will 
live  as  usual.  There  is  something  hard  in  this,  but  we  don’t  see  how  a remedy 

is  to  be  discovered  and  applied  during  our  day  and  generation The 

cause  of  the  stoppage  of  the  Allegheny  mills  is  over-production.  That  is,  in 
consequence  of  the  application,  in  past  years,  of  certain  protective  stimulants,  too 
many  mills  have  been  erected  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  and  too  many  pounds 

of  yarn  and  too  many  yards  of  cloth  have  been  produced Another 

cause  may  be  in  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
Andrew  Stewart  said  in  this  city  that  cotton  had  been  amply  protected”  (o). 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  steamboats  built  here  for  the  years 


mentioned: 

1840 

32 

1844 

44 

1848 

55 

1841 

49 

1845 

45 

1849 

....  51 

1842 

49 

1846 

39 

1843. ■ ■ • • • 

28 

1847 

....  56 

There  were  also  built  here  during  the  same  time  six  iron  steamers  for  lake 


(n)  Commercial  Journal,  October  and  November,  1849. 

(o)  Post,  August  6,  1850. 
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and  ocean  service:  1.  The  war  steamer  Michigan,  bark  rigged;  2.  The  war 

steamer  Allegheny,  a ship;  3.  The  Hunter,  schooner  rigged;  4.  The  Bibb, 
schooner  rigged;  5.  The  Jefferson,  schooner  rigged;  6.  The  Walker,  schooner 
rigged.  Two  became  war  steamers  and  four  became  revenue  cutters.  The 
Valley  Forge,  an  iron  steamer,  had  also  been  set  afloat  on  the  rivers  (p). 

Johnson  Brothers  & Co.,  in  1850,  began  to  manufacture  carriages,  and 
within  a year  had  secured  a large  trade,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  their  work. 
Immense  sawmills  were  erected  on  Herr’s  Island.  Four  saws  were  operated  in 
1851,  owned  by  James  Carman  & Co.  All  sorts  of  lumber — “bill  stuff,”  foot 
siding,  lath,  palings,  etc. — were  manufactured.  The  mills  were  formerly  run 
both  by  water  and  steam  power,  but  now  wholly  by  steam.  Immense  quantities 
of  palings  were  turned  out.  R.  Galway  and  J.  S.  Shaffer  owned  and  operated 
a large  pork  and  beef  packing  establishment  a short  distance  below  Manchester, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio.  One  thousand  hogs  could  be  killed  and  packed  daily, 
though  in  November,  1851,  the  number  killed  and  packed  per  day  was  400  to 
500.  On  November  18,  1851,  they  sold  to'  an  Eastern  merchant  in  one  transac- 
tion 107,907  pounds  of  pork  at  7f  cents.  B.  C.  & J.  H.  .Sawyer  manufactured 
a large  variety  of  excellent  soaps  here  in  1855.  S.  Kennedy  manufactured  chil- 
dren’s coaches  here  in  the  spring  of  1857. 

The  ten-hour  factory  law  was  a dead  letter,  because  special  contracts  with 
employes  supplanted  it.  A new  bill  to  effect  the  result  intended  was  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  in  1854-5,  and  while  the  same  was  pending  a large  meeting 
of  factory  operatives  was  held  in  Excelsior  Hall,  Allegheny.  William  E.  Ste- 
venson was  chosen  chairman  and  Thomas  Moffit  secretary.  After  several 
speeches  had  been  delivered,  Mr.  Fleeson,  of  the  Dispatch,  upon  request  of  per- 
sons who-  did  not  wish,  for  some  reason,  to  take  the  responsibility,  introduced 
a set  of  resolutions,  instructing  the  members  of  the  Assembly  from  this  portion 
of  the  State  to  use  their  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  requesting 
the  Assembly  as  a whole  to-  do  likewise  (q). 

“Robinson  & Minis  have  resolved  upon  adding  to  their  business  the  making 
of  locomotive  engines,  and  have  already  provided  themselves  with  much  of  the 
requisite  machinery  and  tools  for  this  peculiar  branch  of  work.  And  for  a com- 
mencement the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  Company,  in  a wise  and  liberal 
disposition  to  aid  home  interests,  have  engaged  to  take  from  them  twelve 
engines.  Here  is  an  actual  beginning  in  Pittsburg  of  a branch  of  manufacture 
which  we  have  greatly  needed,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  complete  success 
awaits  this  enterprise.  And  we  are  glad  to-  learn  that  this  is  not  to  be  our  only 
locomotive  factory.'  A body  of  our  capitalists,  uniting  with  them  some  practical 
men,  have  matured  the  scheme  for  an  investment  of  $150,000,  in  thirty  shares 
of  $5,000  each,  in  the  establishment  of  a gigantic  manufactory  of  locomotive 
engines.  This  scheme  is  so  far  advanced  that  we  are  warranted  in  announcing 
it  as  a settled  affair”  (r). 

Among  the  original  subscribers  to  the  locomotive  engine  factory  were 
Oliver  W.  Barnes,  James  M.  Cooper,  S.  S.  Fowler  & Co.,  Jenks,  Painter  & Co., 
Lyon,  Shod)  & Co.,  William  Larimer,  Jr.,  Long,  Miller  & Co.,  J.  K.  Moorhead, 
Marshall,  Bennett  & Colby,  Robert  McKnight,  McKelvy  & Blairs,  Nimick  & Co., 
G.  & J.  H.  Shoenberger,  Thomas  Scott,  James  W.  Woodwell,  all  of  whom  had 
subscribed  for  $100,000  of  the  stock  by  May  6,  1853  (s). 

The  value  of  the  holdings  of  Pittsburg  citizens  in  the  copper  mines  and 
companies  of  the  Lake  Superior  country  continued  to  increase  as  time  passed. 
During  one  week  in  March,  1856,  the  stock  of  the  Cliff  Mine  leaped  from  $180  to 
$210  per  share,  par  being  $100. 

(p)  Dispatch,  1S50.  (q)  Commercial  Journal,  March  IQ,  1855. 

(r)  Commercial  Journal,  March  28,  1853.  (s)  Commercial  Journal,  May  6,  1853. 
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Pittsburg  continued  to  fight  vigorously  for  a stronger  protective  tariff  on 
both  cotton  and  wool — that  is,  the  majority  here  continued  the  fight,  though 
they  were  opposed  by  a persistent  minority,  the  advocate  of  whom  was  the 
Post.  The  protection  journals  bewailed  the  indifference  of  Congress  to  the 
woolen  interests. 

“Indeed,  we  suspect  John  Randolph  had  many  sympathizers  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  when  he  said  ‘he  would  go  a mile  out  of  his  way  to  kick  a sheep.’ 
For  thirty  years  its  (wool)  manufacture  has  been  subject  to  the  greatest  vicissi- 
tudes until  about  a year  since  the  last  broadcloth  mill  in  the  country  was  closed 
and  the  failure  complete  as  to  this  branch  of  manufacturing  industry”  (t). 

“We  have  now  made  a beginning  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
machines  of  another  class — reapers,  mowers,  thrashing-machines  and  horse- 
powers, for  the  introduction  of  which  branch  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wardrop. 
Messrs.  Wardrop,  Stout  & Williams  have  entered  into  copartnership  for  the 
manufacture  of  various  agricultural  implements.  We  anticipate  for  these  enter- 
prising men  a large  and  remunerative  business”  (u). 

The  manufacture  of  fire  clay,  or  terra  cotta,  water  pipes  was  commenced  here 
in  1856,  and  met  from  the  start  satisfactory  compensation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  kind  and  quantity  of  all  manufactures, 
exclusive  of  metal  products  turned  out,  by  the  industries  here  in  1857  (* v): 
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1 
1 
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Industries. 

Cotton-mills 

White-lead  factories.  . . 

Glass  factories 

Stained-glass  factory . . . 
Looking-glass  factories 
Japan-ware  factory.  . . . 
Britannia-ware  factory. 

Lime  factories 

Slate  roofer 

Stocking  factory 

Match  factories 

Washboard  factory.  . . . 
Porcelain-teeth  factory. 

Kid-glove  factory 

Alcohol  distillery 

Ethereal-oil  factory.  . . 
Linseed-oil  factories . . . 

Lard-oil  factories 

Varnish  factories 

Tobacco  factories 

Paper  factories 

Flourmills 

Spicemills . 

Whip  factories 

Saddletree  factories 
Coffee-extract  factories 

Potteries 

Brush  factories 

Bellows  factories 

Trunk  factories 


Value  of  Products. 
$ 1,269,655 

443,390 

2,631,990 

10,000 

170,000 

60,000 

18,000 

48,000 

20,000 

50,000 

10,750 

6,750 

5,ooo 

6,650 

45o,ooo 

20,000 

7L5oo 

60,000 

46,500 

443,700 

86,000 

864,500 

25,000 

34,ooo 

5,ooo 

60,000 

33,ooo 

40,000 

10,000 

30,000 


(t)  Commercial  Journal,  March  29,  1856.  (u)  Commercial  Journal,  April  18,  1856. 

(v)  Statistics  prepared  by  George  H.  Thurston. 
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Industries. 

2 Patent-leather  factories.  ..... 

Value  of  Products 

i Lifeboat  factory 

10,000 

i Woolen  factory 

5>000 

i Comb  factory 

i Icechest factory 

5.000 

i Bobbin  factory 

2,500 

i Broom  factory 

i Children’s-carriage  factory... 

2 Box  factories 

2 Pumpblock  makers 

10,000 

6 Turners 



55.000 

3 Ropewalks 

117451 

3 Upholsterers 

70,000 

i Oilcloth  factory 

75-000 

2 Railroad-car  factories 

65,000 

i Bucket  factory 

6 Carriage  factories 

175.000 

29  Wagon  factories 

204,500 

13  Tanneries 

463.320 

27  Breweries 

864,500 

6 Cracker  factories 

114,000 

6 Marble-works 

75.00° 

16  Cabinet  factories 

• 503.000 

8 Candle  factories 

960,000 

1 Glue  factory 

7.500 

7 Sawmills 

] 

17  Lumber-yards 

j-  3,241,000 

8 Sash  and  door  factories 

9 Planing-mills 

j 

1 Compass  factory 

10,000 

1 Gold-leaf  factory 

25,000 

Coal  valued  at 

6,336,720 

Boatbuilding 

1 ,924,800 

Saddlery  and  harness 

181,000 

Salt 

130,000 

Gilt  molding 

25,000 

Total 

■ $22,430,156 

Metal  manufactures 

16,592,279 

Grand  total  manufactures 


$39,022,435 


CHAPTER  XI. 


IRON  AND  STEEL — FIRST  SUPPLIES  OF  IRON SCYTHES  AND  SICKLES NAILS AT- 
TEMPT OF  GEORGE  ANSHUTZ — EXTENT  OF  IRON  INDUSTRY  IN  1803 MC  CLURG’S 

FOUNDRY  OF  1805 WIRE  WEAVING STEAM-ENGINE  BUILDING— NAIL  PRO- 
DUCTS   CUTLERY IRONMONGERY UPDEGRAFF’s  STEEL COWANS 

ROLLING-MILL FIRST  COKE BLISTER  STEEL— BEELEN’S  FURNACE 

EXTENT  OF  THE  EARLY  IRON  TRADE LIST  OF  IRON  WORKERS 

PRICES  AND  STATISTICS PATENTS  CLAIMED  BY  OLIVER 

EVANS TYPEFOUNDRY  — DEPRESSION  OF  1817-21. 

The  first  iron  used  by  Pittsburg  was  not  manufactured  here.  It  was 
brought  over  the  mountains  on  packhcrses  from  the  furnaces  near  Philadelphia 
and  from  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Juniata  valleys.  The  Indian  traders  first, 
and  the  pioneer  merchants  later,  kept  bar-iron  for  sale  or  barter,  the  demand 
coming  from  blacksmiths,  gunsmiths,  wagon-makers,  etc.  They  also  kept  for 
sale  castings  of  various  uses,  such  as  pots,  kettles,  skillets,  etc.  The  value  of  these 
articles  in  the  Western  country  during  the  packhorse  period  cannot  be  realized 
nor  appreciated  by  the  people  of  to-day.  They  were  highly  prized,  had  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  and  were  often  disposed  of  in  wills.  The 
earliest  families  in  moving  West  invariably  carried  such  indispensable  articles 
with  them,  and  the  savages,  knowing  their  value,  always  carried  them  to  their 
villages  or  compelled  their  captives  to  do  so,  after  plundering  the  pioneer  cabins. 
Immediately  after  the  Revolution  iron  prospectors  began  locating  their  claims 
in  the  upper  Juniata  Valley,  and  furnaces  and  forges  were  soon  in  operation. 

“Much  of  the  iron  made  in  the  Juniata  Valley  during  the  palmy  days  of 
its  iron  industry  was  sold  at  Pittsburg,  first  in  the  form  of  castings,  afterward 
in  both  pigs  and  bars,  and  finally  chiefly  in  the  form  of  blooms.  Before  the 
completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  the  Portage  Railroad  it  was  trans- 
ported with  great  difficulty.  Bar-iron  from  Center  County  was  at  first  carried 
on  the  backs  of  horses  to  the  Clarion  River,  and  was  then  floated  on  boats  and 
arks  to  Pittsburg.  Pig  and  bar  iron  from  Huntingdon  County  were  hauled  over 
the  Frankstown  Road  to  Johnstown,  and  thence  floated  to  Pittsburg  by  way 
of  the  Conemaugh  River.  Subsequently  blooms  were  sent  to  Pittsburg  from 
Huntingdon  County  by  wagon”  (a). 

The  Spring  Creek  Forge,  built  in  1795,  and  the  Bellefonte  Forge,  built 
in  1798,  furnished  much  of  the  bar-iron  used  in  Pittsburg,  or  sold  here  for  ship- 
ment down  the  Ohio  River,  from  1798  to  1804.  No  small  quantity  of  the  bar- 
iron  handled  by  Pittsburg  merchants  from  1794  to  1804  came  from  the  Barree 
Forge  (“Dorsey’s  bar-iron,”  as  it  was  called),  on  the  Juniata,  in  Huntingdon 
County,  the  pigs  having  been  produced  at  Center  Furnace,  Center  County. 
Bedford  Furnace  was  built  in  1788  and  the  forge  in  1791,  and  large  quantities 
of  its  products  were  used  in  Pittsburg  or  distributed  from  this  important  center. 
Kettles,  pots,  stoves,  hearths*  andirons,  Dutch  ovens,  etc.,  were  cast  there, 
and  bar-iron,  such  as  wagon-tires,  harrow-teeth,  horseshoe  iron,  was  forged 
at  these  works.  “Bar-iron  made  at  the  forge  was  bent  into  the  shape  of  the  letter 
U,  turned  over  the  backs  of  horses,  and  in  this  manner  taken  by  bridle-paths 

(a)  Iron  in  All  Ages. — Swank.  (b)  Iron  in  All  Ages. — Swank. 
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to  Pittsburg”  (b).  Blacksmiths  at  the  forges  made  from  $5  to  $8  per  day  shoe- 
ing p'ackhorses  and  bending  iron  rods  suitable  for  carriage  to  Pittsburg. 

“It  was  no  uncommon  event  to  see,  at  Mercersburg,  in  Franklin  County, 
fifty  or  one  hundred  packhorses  in  a row,  taking  on  their  loads  of  salt,  iron 
and  other  commodities  for  the  Monongahela  country”  (c). 

Turnbull,  Marrnie  & Co.,  consisting  of  William  Turnbull,  Peter  Marmie  and 
perhaps  John  Holker,  established  a large  general  store  in  Pittsburg  in  1784, 
and  continued  to  do  business  until  the  spring  of  1788,  when  they  offered  for 
sale  their  entire  property  in  this  place.  There  must  have  been  some  strong 
motive  back  of  this  action,  for  they  owned  a large  property,  consisting  of  Lots 
1 to  17  inclusive,  Lots  132  to  145  inclusive  and  Lot  260,  all  bounded  by  Mar- 
bury,  Liberty  and  Short  streets,  upon  which  stood  their  stiilhouse,  malthouse, 
stables,  residences,  etc.;  and  besides  owned  twenty-six  acres  on  Coal  Hill,  and  a 
ferry  and  ferry  buildings  at  the  Point  (d).  The  motive  for  thus  summarily 
closing  out  all  their  operations  here  was  disclosed  the  following  year  (1789), 
when  they  constructed  on  Jacob’s  Creek  a furnace  and  forge,  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  records  of  Fayette  County  in  June  of  that  year,  but  which  were 
not  put  in  blast  until  November  i,  1790,  on  which  day  the  first  iron  was  blown 
in  the  furnace  and  tried  in  the  forge  (e).  They  thus  had  given  up  their  large 
establishment  here  that  they  might  construct  the  first  furnace  and  first  forge 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  in  which  they, 
no  doubt,  correctly  thought  a fortune  awaited  them,  if  their  industry  and  abilities 
could  bring  it  out.  From  this  company  Major  Isaac  Craig,  quartermaster  of  this 
post,  on  January  12,  1792,  ordered  400  cannon-balls  for  General  Wayne,  then 
here  preparatory  to  his  campaign  against  the  Indians  of  Ohio. 

In  1787  George  McGunnigle  conducted  the  business  of  white  and  black 
smith.  Thomas  Wylie  was  here  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  in  1789.  He  made 
edged  tools  and  turned  all  sorts  of  mill-irons.  One  of  the  first  attempts  in  Pitts- 
burg to  make  finished  implements  from  blistered  steel  or  bar-iron  was  begun 
by  William  Dunning  in  1789.  His  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  of  June  13  of  that  year,  stated  that  he  made  scythes  and  sickles  and 
kept  the  same  for  sale.  His  was  the  first  illustrated  advertisement  in  the  Gazette, 
and,  therefore,  the  first  published  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Hugh  Rippy  made 
and  repaired  guns  at  this  time,  obtaining  the  barrels,  and  perhaps  the  locks, 
from  “over  the  mountains.”  At  that  time  nearly  all  tools  and  implements  were 
made  by  blacksmiths.  In  1792  there  were  five  blacksmiths,  two  tinners  and  two 
whitesmiths  here.  They  were  the  only  resident  metal-workers.  In  1787  nails 
were  worth  in  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania  currency,  $20  per  hundredweight,  or 
20  cents  a pound  (f). 

Union  Furnace,  near  Connellsville,  built  by  Isaac  Meeson  in  1790,  and 
put  in  operation  in  1791,  furnished  large  supplies  of  castings  and  bar-iron 
for  Pittsburg  (g).  George  Anshutz,  from  his  Westmoreland  furnace,  in  1795 
and  later,  sent  much  of  his  product,  principally  stoves  and  assorted  castings, 
to  Pittsburg  for  sale.  After  1794  bar-iron  from  the  Dorsey  Forge  in  Huntingdon 
County  was  kept  for  sale  here  by  merchants,  the  pig-iron  from  which  it  w^as 
made  having  been  cast  at  the  Center  Furnace.  From  1799  to  1804  large  quan- 
tities of  bar-iron  were  obtained  from  the  Bellefonte  furnaces  and  forges.  In 
1799  William  Woods  & Co.  advertised  for  sale  seven  tons  of  this  iron.  Blister 
steel,  made  by  William  McDermett,  of  Caledonia,  first  made  its  appearance 
in  Pittsburg  about  1797. 

The  commencement  of  the  iron  industry  at  Pittsburg  may  be  said  to  dete 

(c)  Historical  Collections. — Day.  (di  Gazette,  April,  1788. 

(e)  Iron  in  All  Ages. — Swank.  (f)  Gazette,  March,  1787. 

(g)  Pittsburg  Gazette,  April,  1794. 
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from  1792,  in  which  year  George  Anshutz,  an  Alsatian,  completed  a furnace 
on  a small  run  at  Shady  Side,  a suburb  of  the  town,  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  iron  ore  could  be  found  near  there  in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  the  enter- 
prise. This  was  found  not  to  be  the  case.  The  supply  was  soon  exhausted, 
and,  although  a quantity  of  ore  was  brought  down  the  Allegheny,  the  expense 
attendant  thereto  rendered  the'  attempt  unprofitable,  and  the  furnace  was  aban- 
doned by  Mr.  Anshutz  (h). 

I11  1803  Robert  Simpson,  merchant,  kept  for  sale  the  blister  steel  and  bar- 
iron  made  by  William  McDermett,  of  Caledonia,  near  Bedford.  He  quoted  the 
price  of  blister  steel  at  90  pounds,  American  money,  per  ton,  or  four  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  ninepence  per  hundredweight.  At  this  date  (1803)  William 
Dunning  not  only  manufactured  scythes  and  sickles,  but  advertised  that  he 
would  turn  mill  irons  to  order  (i).  In  1804  Peter  Eltonhead  began  to  manu- 
facture machinery  here  for  carding  and  spinning  cotton  and  wool.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  important  pursuits  up  to  that  date. 

William  Hart  announced  that  he  had  discovered  a “valuable  bank  of  iron 
ore”  on  the  east  side  of  the  Allegheny  River,  about  eight  miles  from  Pittsburg, 
which  he  would  sell  or  lease.  He  said  there  was  for  sale  an  eligible  situation  for 
a forge  or  furnace  within  half  a mile  of  the  ore.  He  claimed  that  good  judges 
had  pronounced  the  bank  the  best  for  bar-iron  in  the  Western  country  (j).  As 
a matter  of  fact  the  air  was  filled  with  rumors  of  iron  deposits  at  this  time, 
and  all  over  Western  Pennsylvania  furnaces  and  forges  were  in  various  stages  of 
completion  and  operation.  The  iron  heart  of  Pittsburg  was  beginning  to  throb. 

In  1803  William  Boggs  manufactured  sickles  and  called  for  an  apprentice  to 
the  trade.  Oliver  Ormsby,  in  1803-4,  sold  bar-iron  from  Bellefonte,  while 
Thomas  Cramer  sold  the  products  of  the  Dorsey  forge.  John  Hamsher,  cop- 
persmith, who  had  been  here  for  some  time,  died  in  1804.  Robert  Simpson 
handled  a considerable  quantity  of  the  bar-iron  from  Dorsey’s  ironworks  about 
this  time.  In  January,  1804,  Samuel  Hubley,  coppersmith,  made  stills,  kettles 
for  hatters  and  all  others  requiring  them,  boilers,  saucepans,  etc.,  and  adver- 
tised for  old  copper,  brass  and  pewter.  As  early  as  August,  1803,  Cooper  & 
Smith  made  andirons,  heads  for  grates,  cocks  for  stills,  castings  to  order  in 
copper,  brass,  pewter  or  lead;  machinery  turned  to  order.  They  wanted  old 
copper  and  brass.  At  the  close  of  1803  a wonderful  growth  was  revealed  by 
Cramer’s  Almanac  of  1804,  not  so  noticeable  in  the  products  of  iron  and  steel 
as  in  a score  of  other  manufactures.  The  value  and  variety  of  the  former  were 
as  follows: 


Bar-iron,  axes,  hoes,  plow-points,  etc $19,800 

Cutlery,  augers,  chisels,  hackles,  planing-bits,  etc 1,000 

Cut  and  hammered  nails 16,128 

Cowbells 200 

Guns,  rifles,  etc 1,800 

Scythes  and  sickles 1,500 

Tinware 12,800 

Brass,  andirons,  still-faucets,  etc 2,800 


Inasmuch  as  no  iron  whatever  was  manufactured  here,  and  as  every  article 
above  was  made  from  bar-iron  and  crude  models  by  hand,  this  must  be  regarded 
as  a good  showing.  In  July,  1803,  news  was  received  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had 
been  signed  and  that  Louisiana  had  been  purchased  by  the  United  States.  The 
intelligence  gave  great  joy  to  all.  An  unrestricted  trade  with  the,  country  west 


(.h)  Statement  of  George  Anshutz  Berry,  grandson  of  George  Anshutz. 
(i)  Gazette,  June,  1803.  (j")  Gazette,  June  16,  1803. 
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of  the  Mississippi,  believed  to  be  so  vital  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Pitts- 
burg, was  thus  seen  to  be  an  assured  fact. 

John  Parkin,  early  in  1800,  began  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  iron  wire, 
at  his  small  factory  near  the  garrison.  George  Holdship,  in  1798  or  1799,  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  cut  nails  and  springs,  and  solicited  wholesale  and 
retail  orders.  William  Porter  began  the  same  industry  about  the  same  time, 
john  Hamsher  was  doing  a good  business  as  a coppersmith  and  tinplate  worker 
in  July,  1800.  “Do  not  be  surprised  when  you  are  informed  that  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  Pittsburg  for  1803  amounts  to  upward 
of  $350,000”  (k).  This  referred  to  all  articles  of  manufacture,  and  not  to  iron 
alone. 

Previous  to  1805  the  iron  industry  proper  had  no  permanent  commence- 
ment in  this  place.  Thus  far  there  had  appeared  no  reason  why  a furnace  should 
be  located  here.  The  efforts  of  George  Anshutz,  in  1792-4,  to  manufacture  iron 
had  been  made  under  the  misapprehension  of  the  existence  of  iron  ore  'in  paying 
quantities  close-  to  the  Point.  Furnaces  and  forges  were  then  built  only  in 
close  proximity  to  large  banks  of  ore,  and  as  none  could  be  found  near  Pitts- 
burg, nothwithstanding  considerable  heralding  by  speculators  and  others  to  the 
contrary,  this  locality  was  doomed  to  see  such  industries  spring  into  life  all 
over  Western  Pennsylvania  without  being  able  to  see  any  profit  in  their  estab- 
lishment here.  The  commencement  of  banking  operations  by  the  Branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  the  improvement  and  cheapening  of  transportation  of 
iron  ore  down  the  rivers,  and  the  growing  importance  of  Pittsburg  as  a dis- 
tributer and  manufacturer  of  iron  supplies,  were  beyond  doubt  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  construction  in  1805  of  the  McClurg  Foundry.  The  second 
attempt  was  more  successful  than  the  first.  In  1805  Joseph  McClurg,  with 
whom  were  associated  at  first,  it  is  said,  Joseph  Smith  and  John  Gormly,  erected 
an  iron-foundry  on  the  site  of  the  present  Park  building,  corner  of  Smithfield 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  The  date  of  the  first  blast  cannot  be  given,  though 
on  February  12,  1806,  Mr.  McClurg  advertised  that  “the  Pittsburg  Foundry 
is  now  complete”  (1).  This  would  signify  that  the  first  blowout  did  not  occur 
until  about  that  date.  In  1807  “one  air  furnace”  here  was  in  full  operation  (m). 
This  was  the  Pittsburg  Foundry.  In  1809  Mr.  McClurg  put  in  operation,  in 
connection  with  his  air  furnace,  a mill  for  grinding  iron,  and  soon  his  products 
found  their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  Western  country. 

Four  nail  factories  were  in  operation  in  1807,  one  of  which  made  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  cut  and  hardened  nails  annually.  Seven  coppersmiths  and  tinplate 
workers  and  japanners  were  doing  a flourishing  business.  One  wire-weaving  and 
riddle  factory  was  also  in  operation,  as  was  one  brass-foundry.  One  cutler  and 
toolmaker  conducted  a shop  here  (n).  About  1808  Mark  Stackhouse  and 
Mahlon  Rogers  founded  their  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  steam 
engines.  They  built  the  engine  for  the  Evans  Steam  Mill,  and  were  highly 
spoken  of  by  Oliver  Evans.  In  connection  with  their  engines  they  commenced 
making  screws  for  butt-hinges,  a very  useful  and  important  industry  for  the 
Western  country  at  that  time.  Mark  Stackhouse  built  a steam  engine  in  1810, 
which  was  placed  in  the  Franklin  Cotton  Factory  and  used  continuously  until 
1829,  at  which  date  it  ran  as  well  as  when  first  set  in  operation.  One  in  the 
Evans  Steam  Mill  was  about  the  same  age.  Anthony  Beelen  built  previously  and 
put  in  operation  in  November,  1810,  an  air  furnace  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Suke’s  Run;  he  also  built  adjoining  the  same  a white-lead  manufactory — a 
blue  frame  of  three  stories,  near  the  air  furnace.  In  1810  the  borough  marshal 


(k)  Cramer’s  Almanac,  1804.  (1)  Craig’s  “History  of  Pittsburg.” 

(m)  Cramer’s  Almanac,  1808.  (n)  Cramer’s  Almanac. 
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enumerated  the  following  metal-working  establishments  here  and  the  values  of 


their  products: 

One  mill  (flatirons) $ 2,000 

Two  air  furnaces  (McClurg’s  and  Beelen’s),  product  400 

tons  40,000 

Six  naileries 49^9° 

Two  gunsmiths 2,400 

Seventeen  smiths’  shops 34,400 

Six  copper,  brass  and  tin  factories 25,500 

One  cutlery 3>00° 

One  wire  manufacturing,  Eichbaum’s  (est.) 2,000 


Total $159,190 


In  1810  there  were  sold  in  this  place  the  following  quantities  of  bar-iron 
and  castings:  George  Anshutz — Bar,  rolled  and  slit  iron,  332  tons;  castings,  75 
tons.  Christopher  Cowan — Sundry  iron,  300  tons;  castings,  50  tons.  Thomas 
and  J.  Cromwell — Iron,  150  tons;  castings,  100  tons.  All  others,  300  tons. 
Total,  1,307  tons,  worth  on  an  average  $140  per  ton,  or  $182,980  (o). 

In  February,  1811,  it  having  been  represented  to  the  Legislature  that 
William  Eichbaum,  of  Pittsburg,  had  erected  works  and  secured  a part  of  the 
machinery  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  wire,  and  was  unable,  by  reason 
of  a lack  of  means,  to  complete  and  carry  on  the  manufactory,  and  had  petitioned 
the  Legislature  for  a loan  of  money  for  that  purpose,  the  following  action 
was  taken  (p): 

“Whereas,  It  is  the  true  policy  of  this  State  to  give  encouragement  to  works 
of  public  utility,  to  foster  our  own  manufactures  and  to  render  ourselves  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  nations  for  articles  of  absolute  necessity;  therefore,  Be  it 
enacted,  etc.,  That  a loan  be  granted  from  the  State  to  William  Eichbaum  of 
three  thousand  dollars.” 

This  was  given  with  the  proviso  that  the  sum  should  be  repaid  in  seven 
years  with  interest  at  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  to  be  repaid  in  three  years 
with  six  per  cent,  interest  unless  the  manufactory  should  be  in  complete  opera- 
tion within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  enactment.  The  factory  stood  on  the 
Monongahela  River  above  the  brewery,  and  was  planned  for  the  drawing  of 
wire  by  the  power  of  steam.  It  was  erected  in  1809  or  1810,  but  was  not  yet  in 
complete  operation  in  1811,  though  wire  had  been  drawn  in  1810. 

“The  manufacture  of  ironmongery  has  increased  in  this  place  beyond  cal- 
culation. Cut  and  wrought  nails  of  all  sizes  are  made  in  vast  quantities,  about, 
we  think,  200  tons  per  year.  Fire-shovels,  tongs,  drawing-knives,  hatchets,  two- 
feet  squares,  augers,  chisels,  adzes,  axes,  claw-hammers,  door-hinges,  chains, 
hackles,  locks,  door-handles,  spinning-wheel  irons,  plow-irons,  flatirons,  etc. — 
tons  of  these,  together  with  a number  of  other  articles  in  the  iron  way,  are 
exported  annually.  Abner  Updegraff  atempted  the  making  of  files,  which  he 
finds  he  can  do  to  advantage.  He  also  makes  gimlets,  and  by  way  of  experi- 
ment made  a neat  penknife.  He  is  a whitesmith  of  much  ingenuity  and  great 
industry.  The  excellency  of  his  hackles  and  his  edge  tools  have  already  acquired 
a name  of  superiority.  James  Tustin,  an  ingenious  whitesmith  and  machinist, 
confines  himself  pretty  much  to  the  manufacturing  of  ironmongery,  and  he  is 
now  engaged  in  making  the  necessary  engines  for  the  steamboat,  building  for 
Roosevelt,  Livingston  & Fulton”  (q). 

(o)  Navigator,  1811.  (p)  Act  of  February  6,  1811. 

(q)  Navigator,  1811.  These  engines  were  intended  for  the  first  steamboat  ever  afloat 
on  the  Western  rivers. 
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In  1811  George  Evans  began  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines  on  the 
Oliver  Evans  principle,  and  claimed  their  superiority  over  those  of  Butler  & 
Watt.  Anthony  Beelen’s  air  furnace  was  called  Pittsburg  Eagle  Foundry,  and 
stood  on  the  Monongahela  at  the  old  shipyard.  Here  were  made  kettles  for 
brewers,  soap-boilers,  potash  and  salt  makers,  stoves,  grates,  scales,  etc.  In 
1812  Joseph  McClurg  was  joined  by  his  son  Alexander,  the  partnership  becom- 
ing Joseph  & Alexander  McClurg.  They  made  stoves,  barkmills,  mill-nuts, 
mortars  and  pestles,  carding  machinery,  hollow  ironware,  weights,  cranks,  anvils, 
sadirons,  ragwheels,  plowboards  and  other  castings  of  all  descriptions.  Their 
establishment  was  yet  called  the  Pittsburg  Air  Foundry.  In  March,  1813,  the 
Pittsburg  Steam  Engine  Company,  composed  of  George  Evans,  Mahlon  Rogers, 
Mark  Stackhouse  and  Luther  Stephens,  began  operations.  They  manufactured 
all  kinds  of  castings,  forgings  and  the  Oliver  Evans  steam  engine.  There  was 
great  rivalry  at  this  time  between  the  owners  of  the  Oliver  Evans  and  the  Butler 
& Watt  steam  engine  patents  over  their  respective  merits.  This  firm  seems 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  factory  started  in  1811  by  George  Evans. 

In  1812  Christopher  Cowan  erected  the  first  so-called  rolling-mill  in  Pitts- 
burg. He  built  “a  most  powerful  steam  engine,  designed  to  reduce  iron  to 
various  purposes,”  which  will  put  in  complete  operation  a rolling-mill,  a slitting- 
mill  and  a tilt-hammer,  all  under  the  same  roof.  The  engine  was  of  seventy 
horsepower.  The  design  was  to  make  sheet-iron,  nail  and  spike  rods,  shovels  and 
tongs,  spades,  scythes,  sickles,  hoes,  axes,  frying-pans,  cutting-knives,  etc.  “He 
now  makes  immense  quantities  of  nails,  also-  chains,  plow-irons,  shingling 
hatchets,  claw-hammers,  chisels,  screw-augers,  spinning-wheel  irons,  smiths’ 
vises,  etc.  He  has  already  invested  nearly  $100,000”  (r).  His  mill  was  without 
puddling  furnaces  and  did  not  reach  the  state  of  completion  to  roll  iron  (r).  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  the  establishment  passed  to-  Stackhouse  & 
Whiting,  under  whom  it  was  put  in  complete  operation. 

In  1812  James  Patterson  built  his  factory  in  Birmingham  for  the  manu- 
facture of  locks  of  all  sizes,  files,  hinges,  etc.  Abner  Updegraff  at  that  date  was 
making  plain  bits,  door-handles,  kitchen  furniture,  squares,  hackles,  edge  tools, 
files  and  saddlers’  knives.  At  this  time,  also,  Stackhouse  & Rogers  were 
advanced  in  their  business  of  making  steam  engines,  for  which  product  there 
was  a large  demand.  Mr.  Tustin  was  also  engaged  in  the  same  line  and  in  iron- 
mongery. It  was  estimated  that  for  1812  the  total  amount  of  ironmongery  made 
here  was  396  tons,  valued  at  $174,240.  In  1812,  also,  Leiper  & McKowan  began 
the  erection  of  a steel  factory,  designed  to  make  150  tons  annually,  worth  $65,000. 

Foster,  Murray  & Co.,  composed  of  William  B.  Foster,  Magnus  M.  Murray, 
and  James  Walton,  operated  their  ironworks  successfully  in  1813,  employing 
a tilt-hammer,  and  making  scythes,  sickles,  augers,  etc.  Other-  articles,  such  as 
shovels,  spades,  etc.,  were  added  later.  Their  works  were  erected  in  1812  and 
were  operated  by  steam.  In  1812  the  two  air  foundries,  McClurg’s  and  Beelen’s, 
cast  about  600  tons  of  all  sorts  of  hollow  ironware,  machinery,  cannon  balls, 
smith’s  anvils,  sadirons,  etc.,  worth  about  $54,000.  Both  manufactured  iron 
boilers  also,  “which  answer  as  a valuable  substitute  for  copper  stills”  (s).  Steam 
power  was  used  by  both  factories.  William  Price  also  conducted  a small  air 
foundry  and  made  castings  for  butt-hinges,  buckles  for  saddles,  brass  articles, 
etc.  In  1812-13  Brown,  Barker  & Butler  began  the  manufacture  of  nails,  edge 
tools,  cutlery,  etc.  In  1812  James  Cuming  made  five  wool-carding  machines, 
six  wool  pickers,  one  mule  and  one  billy  (s). 

In  1813  Fulton  & Livingston  were  put  to  much  trouble  and  expense  in 


(r)  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Almanac,  1813. 

(s)  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Almanac,  1813. 
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defending  their  patent  on  the  methods  of  steamboat  propulsion,  suing,  among 
others,  Daniel  French  and  the  owners  of  the  steamboat  Comet.  During  1813 
Eichbaum  & Son  operated  their  wire-mill  profitably  and  “made  beautiful  wire  of 
different  sizes.”  It  was  said  of  them  that  they  “can’t  supply  the  demand.” 
Isaac  Wickersham,  in  1813,  made  cylindrical  cloth-shearing  machines,  one  of 
which  could  shear  400  yards  of  cloth  in  twelve  hours.  He  also  made  wire,  though 
not  so  extensively  as  Eichbaum  & Son.  At  this  time  two  factories  were  oper- 
ated here  for  the  manufacture  of  stirrup-irons  and  bridle-bits.  In  1812  Steven- 
son & Youard  made  one  gross  of  wheel-irons  weekly,  worth  $30  per  gross. 
Frithy  & Pratt  made  at  this  time  also  a considerable  quantity  of  excellent  knit- 
ting needles  (t). 

“To  proprietors  of  blast  furnaces:  John  Beal,  lately  from  England,  being 

informed  that  all  the  blast  furnaces  are  in  the  habit  of  melting  iron  ore  with 
charcoal,  and  knowing  the  great  disadvantage  it  is  to  proprietors,  is  induced 
to  offer  his  services  to  instruct  them  in  the  method  of  converting  stone  coal  into 
Coak.  The  advantage  in  using  Coak  will  be  so  great  that  it  cannot  fail  becom- 
ing general  if  put  into  practice.  He  flatters  himself  that  he  has  had  all  the  experi- 
ence that  is  necessary  in  the  above  branch  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  those 
who  feel  inclined  to  alter  their  mode  of  melting  their  ore. 

“April  1,  1813.  JOHN  BEAL,  Iron  Founder”  (u). 

Previous  to  this  time,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  coke  had  been  used  in 
the  furnaces  or  factories  here.  Mr.  Beal  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  to 
Pittsburg  manufacturers  the  importance  and  value  of  coke  as  a reduction  and 
preparatory  agent.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  meet  from  others  the  encour- 
agement which  his  proposition  concerning  “coak”  deserved;  because,  imme- 
diately afterward,  a partnership  was  formed,  called  Beal  & Co.,  and  a foundry 
was  established  and  put  in  operation  above  that  of  Mr.  Beelen’s,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Monongahela,  in  which,  no  doubt,  the  first  coke  in  Pittsburg  was  manu- 
factured and  consumed  (u).  Castings  of  all  kinds  were  advertised  to  be  made 
there. 

The  factory  of  Magnus  M.  Murray  & Co.,  which  stood  on  Grant’s  Hill, 
was  in  full  operation  at  this  time  and  prepared  axes,  scythes,  sickles,  knives, 
hoes,  shovels,  spades,  chisels,  vises,  hinges,  log-chains,  screws,  etc.  Christopher 
Cowan,  early  in  1814,  advertised  for  from  thirty  to  fifty  wagons  to  make  three 
or  four  trips  each  for  iron  to  the  furnaces  and  forges  near  Bellefonte,  and  stated 
that  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  would  be  employed  to  haul  iron  by  the  year  (v). 
He  consumed  large  quantities  of  Juniata  and  Center  County  iron  at  his  rolling- 
mill.  In  1814  Joseph  McClurg,  Jr.,  took  the  place  of  Alexander  McClurg  in  the 
firm  of  McClurg  & Co.,  iron-founders.  George  Miltenberger’s  brass-foundry  was 
in  full  operation  in  1814.  John  McLean  sold  ironmongery,  wholesale  and  retail, 
at  this  date,  embracing  English  and  American  scrap  steel.  In  August,  1814, 
William  Leckey  advertised  for  ten  or  fifteen  wagons  to  haul  iron  from  the 
Juniata  and  the  Bellefonte  works.  The  iron  industry  and  all  others  here  at  this 
day  were  in  an  exceedingly  flourishing  condition.  The  commencement  of  the 
war  had  been  followed  by  at  least  one  good  result. 

In  1815  the  existing  duty  on  pig,  bar,  rolled  or  slit  iron  was  $1  per  ton; 
on  iron  castings,  $1.50  per  ton;  on  nails,  brads  and  sprigs,  other  than  wrought, 
one  cent  per  pound.  This  was  so  low  as  to  afford  no  aid  to  manufacturers 
here;  but  war  measures  kept  out  British  products,  and  therefore  domestic  iron 
producers  flourished.  The  peace  of  1815  was  to  the  English  only  second  in 
importance  to  success  at  arms,  because  it  afforded,  them  an  immense  market 


(t)  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Almanac,  1813. 

(u)  Mercury,  1813.  (v)  Mercury,  1814. 
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for  their  goods,  the  duty  in  America  being  so  insignificant  as  to  permit  them 
to  undersell  our  manufacturers  with  ease. 

“The  population  in  1800  was  about  2,400  souls;  in  1810  the  census  gave 
4,740,  and  in  1815,  a calculation  founded  on  what  is  believed  to  be  the  correct 
data  makes  an  estimate  of  upward  of  9,000.  This  great  increase  of  population 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  converted  a great 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  seaboard  into  manufactures,  much  of  which  was 
concentrated  in  this  place.  The  transportation  of  Southern  produce  during  the 
war  through  Pittsburg  across  the  mountains  also  contributed  greatly  to  the 
increase  of  the  population  here”  (a). 

In  1815  Richard  Abbott  was  a hot-nailer  here;  John  Adams,  a whitesmith; 
Alexander  Alexander,  a nailer;  John  Anderson,  a pattern-maker;  Jacob  Anshutz 
made  nails  and  stoves;  John  Ayres,  a silver-plater;  James  Benny,  machine- 
maker;  John  Baggs,  nailer;  Francis  Boner,  millwright;  John  E.  Boudier,  white 
lead  maker,  in  Beelen’s  factory;  Joseph  Brittingham,  nailer;  Barker  Brown,  nail- 
maker;  James  Brown,  cutter;  John  Bryan,  blacksmith;  Robert  Burnside,  wheel- 
wright; Samuel  Byington,  blacksmith;  Alexander  Call,  nailcutter;  Joseph  Casteel, 
blacksmith;  Thomas  Chandler,  blacksmith;  Joseph  Clyne,  blacksmith;  Samuel 
Conner,  bridle-bit  maker;  Samuel  Corbin,  machine-maker;  William  Croby, 
nailer;  Thomas  Dickson,  nailer;  William  Eichbaum,  wire  manufacturer;  Archi- 
bald Ervin,  blacksmith;  Charles  Ervin,  same;  Adam  Everly,  silver-plater;  Jacob 
Fields,  blacksmith;  Robert  Guy,  brass-founder;  John  Hall,  bridle-bit  maker; 
George  Harris,  silversmith  and  sword  manufacturer;  William  Hartuple.  black- 
smith; H.  & F.  Hazleton,  whitesmiths;  Major  Harman,  blacksmith;  John  Her- 
ron, cannon-borer,  at  McClurg’s  boring-mill  on  the  Allegheny;  William  Hooper, 
potter,  at  Beelen’s  foundry;  John  Horne,  tinner;  Lewis  Huttenour,  bitmaker; 
John  Johnston,  silversmith;  William  Johnston,  pattern-maker  and  cannon-borer, 
at  McClurg’s  mill;  Benjamin  Kendrick,  silver-plater;  William  Kepner,  copper- 
smith and  tin-plate  worker;  Peter  Kimmel,  iron  merchant;  John  Kincaid,  black- 
smith; Lawrence  Kingsland,  molder;  James  Kirkland,  tinner;  William  Leckey, 
iron  store;  Long  & Elliott,  blacksmiths;  William  Lusk,  nailer;  Colonel  Mc- 
Allister, gun  and  white  smith;  Samuel  McBride,  nailer;  John  McClean,  iron- 
monger; Joseph  McClurg,  Jr.,  air  founder;  McClurg  & McKnight,  air  foundry; 
Duncan  McCollum,  blacksmith;  Adam  McCullough,  nailer;  Patrick  McDevitt, 
nailer;  McDonnell,  Brown  & Co.,  nail  factory;  John  McDowell,  blacksmith; 
James  McVicker,  nailer;  Daniel  Magirk,  bitmaker;  John  Marshall,  iron-founder; 
William  G.  Miller,  nailer;  Andrew  Mitchell,  molder;  William  Montgomery, 
blacksmith;  Edward  Moore,  brass-founder;  Robert  M!oore,  nailer;  John  and 
James  Morford,  patent  plowmakers,  blacksmiths  and  wagon-makers;  David 
Moss,  whitesmith;  Reuben  Neal,  tin  and  button  maker;  James  Nilson,  auger- 
maker;  James  Noble,  tinner;  Robert  Patterson,  wheelwright;  James  Pedan, 
blacksmith;  John  J.  Pedan,  auger  and  edge-tool  maker;  Lawrence  Pyatt,  black- 
smith; William  Rankin,  millwright;  William  Rippey,  blacksmith;  James  Rob- 
inson, iron-founder;  John  Rogers,  blacksmith;  William  Sands,  blacksmith; 
Jeffery  Scaife,  tinplate  worker;  Nathan  Scothorn,  tinner;  Alexander  Shaw,  black- 
smith; Adam  and  John  Sheriff,  tin  and  copper  smiths;  Andrew  Sherwood,  pat- 
tern-maker; Daniel  Smith,  blacksmith;  George  Smith,  molder;  Jacob  Sowers, 
molder;  Samuel  Sprague,  gilder;  Stackhouse  & Rodgers,  steam-engine  makers; 
Charles  Starkey,  cock-founder;  Christopher  Steel,  nailer;  John  Stephenson, 
founder;  Jacob  Stewart,  blacksmith;  Matthew  Stewart,  nailer;  James  Thompson, 
iron-roller;  John  Town,  coppersmith  and  tinplate  worker;  Abner  Updegraff, 
cutter  and  edge-tool  maker;  Garret  Vreeland,  blacksmith;  Flarvey  Walker, 


(a)  Riddle’s  Directory,  1815.  (The  population  of  1815  was  overestimated.) 
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blacksmith;  John  Watson,  blacksmith;  Lewis  West,  silver-plater;  J.  Whitney  & 
Co.,  iron  and  nail  makers  and  owners  of  rolling-mill;  Isaac  Wickersham,  wire- 
maker;  George  Williams,  hot-nailer;  Levin  Williams,  brass-founder;  James 
Youard,  blacksmith.  In  Birmingham,  Lawrenceville  and  Bayardstown  were: 
Tames  Fitzmorris,  molder;  Hugh  Galagher,  molder;  Joseph  Gibbin,  blacksmith; 
Jacob  Gossbury,  blacksmith;  William  Hutchinson,  blacksmith;  John  Linton, 
air  founder;  Anthony  Matter,  founder;  John  Osburn,  vise  and  screw  maker; 
James  Patterson,  locksmith;  Samuel  Wilkinson,  whitesmith;  Robert  Williams, 
molder  (b). 

In  1815  William  Eichbaum’s  wire  factory  was  yet  in  operation,  run  by 
steam.  McClurg  & McKnight  conducted  a mill  for  boring  cannon.  At  this  time 
there  were  three  air  foundries  in  Pittsburg  and  one  in  Birmingham  (w).  James 
Patterson  made  locks  of  all  sizes,  coffee-mills,  saddlers’  buckles,  etc.  William 
Price,  whose  factory  was  near  the  “roundhouse,”  made  crucibles,  in  which  could 
be  cast  all  kinds  of  iron,  brass,  etc.  He  also  made  butt-hinges  and  fire  brick  (w). 
At  a later  date  he  manufactured  clay  and  other  pipes  at  Kensington,  which  place 
was  then  called  Pipetown  from  this  fact.  In  1817  Bosler  & Co.  made  coffee- 
mills,  butt-hinges,  currycombs,  Norfolk  latches,  sash-pulleys,  steelyards,  brass 
gun-mountings,  teakettle  knobs,  still  cocks,  rivets,  andirons,  stove-grates,  sheet- 
iron  stovepipe,  smoothing-irons,  grist  and  saw  mill  irons,  scales,  weights,  tea- 
kettles, waffle-irons,  anvils,  mandrils,  boilers,  mill-nuts,  salt  and  potash  kettles; 
kettles  for  soapmakers,  hatters,  fullers;  windmill  irons,  dog-irons,  mortars  and 
pestles,  swivels,  axes,  hatchets,  traces,  augers,  scale  beams,  etc. 

The  copper  and  tin  ware  factory,  which,  previous  to  July,  1817,  had  been 
owned  and  operated  by  Robert  Cochran,  passed  to  John  Quigley  & Co.  at  that 
date.  Scothorn  had  been  associated  with  Cochran.  The  Pittsburg  Steam 
Engine  Company  at  this  time  was  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale  and  was  a 
credit  to  its  proprietors  and  to  the  young  city.  It  comprised  at  this  date,  as  it  did 
for  several  years  previously,  six  departments,  as  follows:  1.  Steam  engine  fac- 

tory; 2.  Air  foundry;  3.  Anvil  and  anchor  factory;  4.  Brass  foundry;  5.  Pat- 
tern-makers’ shop;  6.  Screw  manufactory.  A.  & J.  Sheriff,  on  Fourth  Street, 
between  Market  and  Ferry,  conducted  a coppersmith  and  tinplate  worker’s 
shop.  In  May,  1818,  iron,  steel  and  their  products  were  quoted  in  the  market 
here  as  follows: 


Juniata  iron,  ton 

Monongahela  iron,  ton 

Hoop-iron,  ton 

Sheet-iron  (American),  pound 
Sheet-iron  (foreign),  pound... 
Nails,  cut,  all  sizes,  pound.  . . . 

Nails,  wrought,  pound 

Crowly  steel,  faggot 

American  steel,  faggot 

German  steel,  pound 

Blister  steel,  hundredweight.  . . 
Castings,  assorted,  ton 


$200  to  $210 
180 

235  to  250 
20  cents 
22  cents 
15  to  19  cents 
22  to  25  cents 
$30  to  $35 

23 

2^  cents 
$17 

$120  to  $125 


Country  blister  steel  was  the  staple  article  used  here,  but  foreign  brands, 
despite  the  duty,  were  always  in  good  demand,  particularly  German,  Swedish 
and  Crowly  cast  steel.  Waldron’s  American  sheet-iron  was  extensively  used  (x). 
In  1818  R.  & J.  Towne  manufactured  stills,  sheet-iron  ware,  japanned  ware, 


(b)  Riddle’s  Directory,  1815. 
(w)  Riddle’s  Directory,  1815. 


(x)  Gazette,  May,  1818. 
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brass  kettles,  tinware,  teakettles,  washkettles  and  kettles  for  hatters,  potters,  full- 
ers, etc.  Swetman,  Hughes  & Co.  made  planes.  James  Riddle  & Co.  sold  nails, 
Russian  sheet-iron,  English,  German  and  American  steel,  etc.  The  Pittsburg 
Iron  and  Nail  Factory,  which  had  been  in  operation  for  some  time  under  the 
ownership  of  R.  Whiting,  was  discontinued  in  March,  1819,  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  firm.  In  April,  1819,  Joshua  Mahlon,  of  the  Union  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
advertised  for  several  refiners,  hammermen  and  puddlers.  He  was  sole  agent  for 
the  company,  himself,  George  Evans  and  Mahlon  Rogers  being  owners.  Henry 
Miller  made  cooking-stoves  on  Second  Street,  near  Wood. 

Oliver  Evans  claimed  the  patent  by  right  of  discovery  “that  by  increasing 
the  consumption  of  fuel  you  increase  the  elastic  force  of  steam.”  It  was  denied 
that  this  was  a patentable  principle  and  was  opposed  here  in  1818  by  J.  Whiting, 
agent  for  the  Pittsburg  Iron  and  Nail  Factory,  which  latter  institution  con- 
ducted a rolling  and  slitting  mill  and  made  machinery  for  cutting  and  heading- 
nails.  During  the  year  1818  the  Pittsburg  Steam  Engine  Company  was  estab- 
lished by  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  and  Joshua  Mahlon,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  latter,  who  had  come  from  Valley  Forge.  In  1818  George  B.  Lothian 
began  to  cast  printing  type,  an  important  event  for  the  Western  country,  as  it  was 
claimed.  From  March  5 to  May  10,  1818,  inclusive,  there  passed  Loyalhanna, 
on  the  Conemaugh  River,  fifty-nine  flatboats.  loaded  with  bar-iron,  salt  and  stove 
goods,  each  carrying  from  twenty  to  forty  tons,  which  cargoes  were  on  their  way 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  (y).  Anshutz  Sf  Rahm,  in  spite  of  hard  times,  sold 
considerable  quantities  of  Juniata  bar  and  rolled  iron  and  hardware  here  in  the 
spring  of  1818. 

In  April,  1819,  a company  of  practical  mechanics  effected  an  organization 
known  as  the  Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Association,  with  the  object  of  promot- 
ing the  sale,  production  and  consumption  of  all  the  manufactures  centering  here. 
They  opened  a warehouse  and  employed  the  necessary  officers  and  agents  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  association.  George  Sutton  was  the  first  president, 
and  George  Cochran  first  clerk  or  agent.  Their  warehouse  stood  on  Wood 
Street,  between  Front  and  Second,  and  there  their  stock  was  displayed  for  sale 
to  Western  merchants,  who  came  here  so  numerously.  The  capital  was  placed 
at  $10,000,  in  shares  of  $25  each,  “payable  in  gold  or  silver”  (z). 

The  Pittsburg  White  and  Blacksmith  Company,  on  Liberty  Street,  near 
Diamond,  consisting  of  John  Hannan,  Thomas  Cromwell  and  Michael  Allen, 
whose  agent  was  Thomas  Hazleton,  made  in  1819  scale-beams,  wheel-irons, 
hooks,  hinges,  patent  balances,  bedscrews,  etc.  Lewis  Peterson  manufactured 
a considerable  quantity  of  copper,  tin  and  sheet-iron  ware.  In  1819  Mr.  Parsons, 
on  Fifth  Street,  opposite  McClintock’s  tavern,  began  the  manufacture  of  razors, 
and  from  this  time  forward  the  sneer  of  the  English  that  Yankees  could  not 
shave  themselves  were  it  not  for  John  Bull  was  a melancholy  memory  of  the 
past  (a).  In  August,  1819,  the  Pittsburg  Steam  Engine  Company,  composed 
of  Luther  Stephens,  George  Evans  and  Mahlon  Rogers,  was  dissolved,  and 
Mark  Stackhouse  was  employed  to  close  up  their  business.  In  1819  George 
Schreiner  was  engaged  in  making  surgical  instruments  and  a general  line  of 
white  and  lock  smithing  products.  In  1819  George  Miltenberger  still  conducted 
his  bell  and  brass  foundry,  making,  also,  stills,  kettles  of  all  sizes  and  doing 
work  in  tin-plates,  sheet-iron  and  copper. 

At  the  ./Etna  Iron  Works  near  Pittsburg,  of  which  Joshua  Mahlon  was  agent, 
the  following  products  were  kept  for  sale  in  1819:  Bar-iron  tire  for  wagons, 

per  ton,  $160;  fine  drawn  less  than  common,  $170;  nail  rod,  6d,  8d,  iod,  $190; 


(y)  Gazette,  May,  1818. 

(z)  Gazette,  April  23,  1819.  . (a)  Mercury,  November  19,  1819. 
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saws,  4d,  $200;  boiler  iron,  £,  3-16  and  J inch  thick,  $250;  single,  less  than  £ inch, 
$260;  double  and  triple  sheet-iron,  $280.  Bean  & Butler  manufactured,  in  1819, 
corn  and  grass  scythes,  sickles,  axes,  spades,  shovels,  hoes,  screw  augers,  cut 
nails  of  all  sizes  and  any  article  manufactured  out  of  iron  to  order. 

George  Brickell’s  nail  factory  stood  on  Diamond  Alley,  between  Wood  and 
Market  streets.  William  McLean’s  nail  factory  was  one  of  the  promising  indus- 
trial institutions  of  the  city.  The  typefoundry  of  Reich  & Starr  was  in  com- 
plete operation  in  January,  1820.  Henry  Miller  & Co.  made  stoves  previous  to 
1820,  at  which  date  they  were  succeeded  by  James  Belden.  Townsend  & Wicker- 
sham  operated  a wire  factory.  William  and  Robert  Leckey  and  John  and  James 
Morford  made  plows  from  different  models  and  patents  and  on  a large  scale  (b). 
By  the  State  law  of  1820  counties  were  empowered  under  certain  specifications 
to  afford  assistance  to  manufactures  within  their  borders,  and  this  law  was 
extended  and  reaffirmed  from  time  to  time.  The  extraordinary  depression  in 
business  circles  which  took  place  here  from  1816  to  1821  was  the  means  of  clos- 
ing nearly  all  the  iron  establishments,  though  the  few  that  managed  to  survive 
received  the  first  blessings  of  the  prosperity  which  began  about  1824. 


(b)  Various  issues  of  the  Gazette,  1819-20. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  CONTINUED REVIVAL  OF  BUSINESS  IN  1825-29 ROLLING  MILLS  AND 

FOUNDRIES THEIR  WONDERFUL  ADVANCEMENT NAILS  AND  STEAM  ENGINES EX- 
TRAORDINARY DEVELOPMENT  OF  IRONMONGERY OTHER  METAL  PRODUCTS BROAD- 

MEADOW’S  PITTSBURG  STEEL — LEAD  PIPES PRINTING  AND  OTHER  PRESSES 

EXTENT  OF  BUSINESS  IN  1 830— PROGRESS  IN  1836 PRICES  AND  TABULAR 

STATISTICS— BUSINESS  OF  1839 STATISTICS  OF  I 844 TARIFFS  OF  1842 

AND  1846 EFFECTS  UPON  THE  IRON  INDUSTRY STRIKE  OF  1848-49 

NEW  INDUSTRIES THE  COPPER  OUTPUT— LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING 

CAST  STEEL  MAKING RAILWAY  IRON FARM  MACHINERY STATIS- 

TICS OF  1856- — THE  BESSEMER  PROCESS  PR AISED— BUILDING  IRON. 

The  Pittsburg  Foundry,  erected  in  1804-5  by  Joseph  McClurg,  met  with 
many  discouragements.  His  friends  told  him  he  would  be  ruined  and  that  the 
foundry  could  not  possibly  succeed;  but  he  persevered  and  “realized  a fortune 
and  retired  from  business,  leaving  the  old  foundry  to  fill  the  pockets  of  his  suc- 
cessors with  better  stuff  than  pig-metal.”  During  the  War  of  1812  he  was  given 
a large  contract  by  the  Government  to  furnish  ordnance  and  balls,  a large  part 
of  which  was  used  by  the  fleet  on  Lake  Erie.  His  long-range  guns  and  his 
carronades  stood  the  severest  tests  of  the  Government  experts  (a).  In  1826  this 
old  foundry  was  operated  by  Alexander  McClurg,  Sturley  Cuthbert  and  James 
Cuddy  on  an  extensive  scale.  Two  furnaces  were  operated  and  about  600  tons 
consumed  annually  in  the  manufacture  of  wheels,  shafts,  cannons,  stoves,  hollow 
ware,  grates  and  all  sorts  of  castings.  Nearly  thirty  hands  were  employed  and 
the  yearly  product  was  valued  at  $40,800.  In  1826  the  company  had  a contract 
with  the  Government  to  furnish  ninety  pieces  of  ordnance  of  from  six  to  twenty- 
four  pounders.  The  boring  of  these  guns  was  justly  considered  an  artistic  and 
difficult  piece  of  work. 

The  Eagle  Foundry,  in  Kensington,  was  built  and  put  in  operation  in 
1808-10  by  Anthony  Beelen,  but  in  1826  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Kingsland, 
Lightner  & Sauers  of  the  Jackson  Foundry.  Twelve  hands  were  employed  and 
about  250  tons  produced  annually,  valued  at  about  $36,750.  In  1821  a Mr.  Clark 
established  the  Phoenix  Foundry  on  Scotch  Hill.  In  1826  it  was  owned  by  Miller 
& Freeman,  who  consumed  200  tons  annually  in  the  manufacture  of  light  cast- 
ings, such  as  sadirons,  grates,  stoves,  wheels,  etc.  Ten  hands  were  employed 
and  the  annual  value  of  the  product  was  $14,560.  The  Stackhouse  Foundry,  in 
1826,  was  an  attachment  of  the  Columbian  Steam  Engine  Company  on  Redoubt 
Alley.  About  300  tons  of  metal  were  converted  yearly  into  steam  machinery 
principally.  Twelve  hands  were  employed  and  the  value  of  the  product  was 
about  $18,000.  In  1822  the  Allegheny  Foundry  was  erected  near  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  on  McCormick’s  Alley.  In  1826  William  Franklin  was  owner 
and  operator.  Pie  consumed  about  156  tons  annually  into  light  castings, 
employing  six  hands  and  producing  $10,140  worth  annually.  In  1823  the  Jack- 
son  Foundry  was  built  and  put  in  operation  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Liberty 
streets.  The  owners,  Lawrence  Kingsland,  Isaac  Lightner  and  Jacob  Sauers, 
produced  some  of  the  heaviest  castings  ever  seen  up  to  that  time  in  the  Western 

(a)  Pittsburg  in  1826. — Samuel  Jones.  (Much  of  what  follows  in  a few  succeeding 
pages  is  from  the  same  publication.) 
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country.  Three  hundred  tons  of  pig-metal  were  yearly  converted  by  them 
into  stoves,  grates,  plow-plates  and  all  sorts  of  castings,  from  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  to  four  tons  in  weight.  In  1826  twenty  hands  were  employed  (b).  In 
1824  the  Stackhouse  & Thompson  Foundry  was  built  on  Liberty  and  Second 
streets  and  attached  to  their  steam-engine  factory.  Their  castings  were  intended 
for  steamboats  and  steam  machinery  generally.  They  used  120  tons  of  metal 
yearly,  employed  from  five  to  seven  hands  and  produced  $7,200  worth  of 
products  (b).  One-fourth  of  a mile  east  of  Pittsburg  was  situated  Price’s  Cupola 
Furnace,  which  produced  iron  castings  and  brass  articles.  His  crucibles  for 
fusing  copper,  brass,  etc.,  were  important  products  and  the  only  successful  vessels 
of  the  kind  made  here.  The  annual  value  of  his  castings  was  about  $4,000  (c). 
The  Birmingham  Foundry,  carried  on  by  Sutton  & Nicholson  in  1826,  con- 
sumed annually  about  200  tons  of  metal,  which  was  made  into  castings  of  all 
kinds,  valued  at  $12,000.  It  was  connected  with  the  rolling-mill  there.  By 
steam  machinery  he  made  screws  for  tobacco  presses,  paper-mills  and  fullers’ 
machines.  He  did  iron  turning  of  all  kinds.  In  the  eight  foundries  above 
mentioned  there  were  made  in  twelve  months  (1825-6)  2,126  tons  of  metal,  by 
106  hands,  with  a consumption  of  65,000  bushels  of  coal,  producing  manufac- 
tures valued  at  $132,610  (c). 

In  1826  the  manufacture  of  nails  was  carried  on  so  extensively  here  that 
the  product  exceeded  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Western  country.  The  patent 
nail-machines  had  revolutionized  the  manufacture  and  almost  wholly  super- 
seded the  hammer  and  the  die.  Six  of  the  nail  factories  thus  operated  were 
connected  with  the  rolling-mills,  while  some  six  others  continued  to  produce 
nails  in  the  old  way.  The  product  of  all  was  about  as  follows  (c) : 


Factories. 

Pounds 

weight. 

Value. 

Union  Rolling  Mill.  .....  ..... 

720,000 

$43,200 

Sligo  Rolling  Mill 

400,000 

32,000 

Pittsburg  Rolling  Mill 

782,887 

86,544 

Grant’s  Hill  Mill.  ...  .......  . . . 

500,000 

30,000 

Juniata  Hill  Mill 

500,000 

40,000 

Pine  Creek  Mill 

457,000 

34,100 

Eagle  Mill 

600,000 

36,000 

Miscellaneous 

360,000 

28,800 

Total 

4,319,887 

$330,644 

By  1826  Pittsburg  had  attained  great  celebrity  in  the  number  and  superior 
grade  of  its  steam  engines  manufactured.  The  engineers  and  mechanics  were 
constantly  adding  improvements  which  increased  the  superiority  of  their 
machines  in  every  respect.  The  engines  were  nearly  all  constructed  on  the 
high-pressure  principle  in  contradistinction  to  the  low  pressure.  In  1819  the 
Columbian  Steam  Engine  Company  established  its  works  at  Second  Street  and 
Redoubt  Alley.  Mark  Stackhouse,  associated  with  Mahlon  Rogers  and  Oliver 
Evans,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  works.  He  had  a high  reputation  as  an 
engineer  and  as  the  possessor  of  much  ability  and  strength  of  character.  His 
engines,  from  the  start,  secured  a fame  second  to  that  of  no  others  produced  in  all 
the  Western  country,  at  least.  In  fact,  several  of  them  were  sent  over  the 
mountains  in  wagons  for  use  East.  This  establishment  was  one  of  the  boasts 
of  Pittsburg.  Connected  with  it  at  a later  date  was  a steam  turning,  boring 
and  grinding  factory.  Warden  & Arthurs  also  manufactured  large  engines, 
in  1826,  for  steamboats  on  the  rivers  and  on  the  lakes  north.  Their  factory 
was  located  at  Second  and  West  streets.  Stackhouse  & Thompson,  at  Third 


(b)  Pittsburg  in  1826. — S.  Jones. 


(c)  Pittsburg  in  1826. — S.  Jones. 
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and  Liberty,  in  1826,  also  manufactured  engines  for  use  on  Western  waters. 
Smith  & Benny,  on  Grant’s  Hill,  began  to  manufacture  engines  about  1825. 
M.  B.  Belknap,  on  Pine  Creek,  followed  the  same  pursuit,  as  did  Mahlon 
Rogers  at  Fourth  and  Grant  streets.  In  1826  the  products,  etc.,  of  the  engine 
factories  here  were  as  follows: 


Establishments. 

Engines 
made  in 
1825. 

Hands 

Employed. 

Value 

of 

Products. 

Columbian  Steam  Engine  Company. 

••  7 

20 

$30,000 

Warden  & Arthurs 

• • 5 

3° 

35.000 

Stackhouse  & Thompson 

• • 5 

30 

35.000 

Smith  & Benny 

• • 3 

15 

14,000 

M.  B.  Belknap 

. . 2 

6 

8,000 

Mahlon  Rogers 

. . 2 

3 

800 

Total 

. . 24 

104 

$122,800 

On  hand 

. . 6 

30,000 

Total 

• 30 

$152,800 

The  Eichbaum  wire  factory,  in  Kensington,  was  conducted  a few  years,  or 
until  the  depression  succeeding  the  War  of  1812  fell  upon  the  country,  when  it 
was  abandoned  and  not  revived  until  1825,  when  Arnold  Eichbaum  set  it  again 
in  operation  with  an  engine  of  ten  horsepower  and  with  seven  hands.  In  1826, 
besides  the  Juniata  bar-iron  brought  from  that  stream,  there  were  conveyed  here 
about  5,000  tons  of  pig-metal,  the  product  of  twelve  or  thirteen  blast  furnaces 
in  the  counties  of  Beaver,  Butler,  Fayette,  Westmoreland,  Venango,  Crawford 
and  others  (d).  A steam  turning  and  grinding  mill  in  Kensington  was  owned 
and  conducted  by  William  Hall  in  1826,  and  produced  turnings  of  brass  and  iron 
and  iron  articles  require  grinding. 

In  1825  the  Phoenix  Factory  of  Adams,  Allen  & Co.  was  in  successful 
operation,  making  all  sorts  of  machinery  for  picking,  carding  and  drawing 
cotton.  Lewis  Peterson  was  yet  doing  a large  business  in  copper  and  tin  ware. 
William  J.  Howard  and  Robert  Rogers,  at  Wood  and  Second  streets,  made 
stills,  washkettles,  teakettles  and  tinware.  In  September,  1826,  the  firm  of  L.  & 
P.  Peterson  succeeded  L.  Peterson,  coppersmith.  J.  & J.  Patterson,  Jr.,  of  Bir- 
mingham, made  locks,  latches,  bolts,  knobs.  J.  Drocurt  & Co.  made  tin  and 
copper  ware.  In  November,  1826,  axes  sold  here  for  $14  to*  $16  per  dozen; 
Juniata  bar-iron,  $120  per  ton;  rolled  iron,  $90  to  $95  per  ton;  pig-iron,  $28  to 
$30  per  ton;  country  steel,  $9  to  $12.50  per  hundredweight;  nails,  5 to  8 cents 
per  pound;  spades  and  shovels,  $8  to  $11  per  dozen  (e).  Early  in  1827  Richard 
Bowen  offered  for  sale  his  well-known  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  nail  factory  and 
adjacent  buildings,  all  situated  on  Lots  33  and  34. 

“The  whole  amount  of  foreign  iron  brought  into  the  United  States,  it  is 
stated,  does  not  exceed  30,000  tons,  an  amount  which  can  be  produced  by 
about  fifteen  good  American  establishments.  Of  the  imported  iron  the  English 
is  the  worst.  American  iron  regulates  the  market  and  is  sold  in  Philadelphia 
at  $100”  (f). 

The  Union  Rolling  Mill,  situated  in  Kensington,  erected  in  1819,  was  “the 
largest  and  most  extensive  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  Western  country” 
in  1826.  It  was  owned  by  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Robinson,  McNickle  & Beltzhoover. 
The  two  engines  of  100  horsepower  each  used  in  the  mill  were  built  by  the 
Columbian  Steam  Engine  Company  in  1819,  and,  together  with  their  cast-iron 


(d)  Pittsburg  in  1826. — S.  Jones. 

(e)  Mercury,  November,  1826. 


(f)  Gazette,  January,  1827. 
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mountings  and  equipments,  weighed  500,000  pounds.  In  1825  this  mill  con- 
verted into  bar,  boiler,  sheet  and  rod  iron  about  1,500  tons,  valued  at  $150,000. 
One  hundred  hands  were  employed  (g).  In  1821  Grant’s  Hill  Iron  Works 
were  erected  by  William  H.  Hays  and  David  Adams.  The  engine  of  eighty 
horsepower  was  built  by  the  Columbian  Steam  Engine  Company.  In  1826 
employment  was  given  to  thirty  hands  and  the  annual  value  of  the  products  was 
about  $67,000.  They  manufactured  bar,  boiler,  nail,  hoop  and  rod  iron  from 
600  tons  of  pig-metal  and  200  tons  of  blooms  (g).  In  1824  Dr.  Peter  Shoenberger 
erected  the  Juniata  Iron  Works  on  the  Allegheny  River  in  Northern  Liberties, 
as  a branch  of  his  large  works  on  the  Juniata  River.  His  engine  of  120  horse- 
power  was  built  by  Matthew  Smith,  of  the  firm  of  Benny  & Smith.  The  struc- 
ture was  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  B.  Belknap.  There  were 
annually  converted  into  bar,  boiler,  nail,  sheet  and  rod  iron  about  500  tons  of 
pig-metal  and  300  tons  of  blooms.  The  annual  value  of  the  products  in  1826 
was  about  $88,000  (h).  The  Sligo  Rolling  Mill  was  built  in  1825  by  Robert 
T.  Stewart  and  John  Lyon,  and  was  considered  a branch  of  their  works  on 
the  Juniata.  It  was  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela,  opposite 
Market  Street.  The  iron  used  by  this  mill  was  in  the  shape  of  blooms  and 
was  immediately  fit  for  rolling.  They  consumed  from  the  start  about  900  tons 
annually.  Their  engine,  built  by  Mark  Stackhouse,  was  130  horsepower.  Thirty 
hands  were  employed  in  1826,  and  products  worth  $99,000  were  manufactured 
yearly,  consisting  of  bar,  boiler,  nail  and  sheet  iron.  The  National  Works  at 
Harper’s  Lerry  ordered  a lot  of  Sligo  iron  for  use  as  musket  barrels  (h).  It 
became  justly  celebrated.  In  1825  the  Dowlais  Iron  Works  were  built  in  Ken- 
sington by  Leonard  Lewis.  Its  engine  was  100  horsepower.  Though  the  mill 
was  shut  down  in  1826,  its  capacity  when  in  operation  was  600  tons  annually 
of  bar,  boiler  and  sheet  iron.  How  much  business  it  transacted  cannot  be 
learned  (h).  In  1826  the  old  Pittsburg  Rolling  Mill,  which  had  been  established 
and  put  in  operation  by  Christopher  Cowan  in  1812,  though  not  for  rolling 
purposes,  was  owned  and  operated  by  Richard  Bowen.  Its  engine  of  70  horse- 
power had  been  built  by  the  Columbian  Steam  Engine  Company,  and  was  used 
to  drive  one  pair  of  rolls  and  slitters  and  ten  nail  machines.  Bar-iron  only  to 
the  amount  of  500  tons  annually  was  manufactured  into  boiler,  sheet,  nail  and 
rod  iron.  Employment  was  given  to  twenty-one  hands  and  the  annual  product 
was  valued  at  $70,000.  Pine  Creek  Rolling  Mill,  situated  on  Pine  Creek,  a few 
miles  above  Pittsburg  on  the  Allegheny,  and  owned  in  1826  by  M.  B.  Belknap, 
used  an  engine  of  100  horsepower  and  manufactured  boiler,  sheet,  nail  and 
rod  iron.  Water  power,  as  well  as  steam,  was  employed  in  this  mill.  Forty 
hands  were  employed  and  600  tons  of  bar-iron  were  consumed  annually  in  the 
manufacture  of  axes,  scythes,  sickles,  shovels,  etc.  (i).  The  following  is  the 
summary  for  the  rolling-mills  in  1825: 


Iron  Mills  (i). 

Hands 

Employed. 

Tons  of 
Iron  Used. 

Bushels  Coal 
Consumed. 

Value  of 
Products. 

Union  Rolling  Mill 

IOO 

1,500 

182,000 

$150,000 

Pittsburg  Rolling  Mill . . . 

21 

500 

30,000 

70,000 

Sligo  Rolling  Mill 

30 

900 

90,000 

99,000 

Juniata  Iron  Works 

60 

800 

129,700 

88,000 

Grant’s  Hill  Works  

30 

900 

90,000 

67,000 

Pine  Creek  Rolling  Mill.  , 

40 

600 

40,000 

85,000 

Totals , 

5,20° 

561,700 

$559,000 

Cg)  Pittsburg  in  1826. — S.  Jones. 

(b)  Pittsburg  in  1826. — S.  Jones. 

(i)  Pittsburg 

in  1826.- 

— S.  Jones. 
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In  1826,  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  iron  industries,  the  following 
other  metal-producing  establishments  were  conducted  here:  Four  brass  foun- 
dries, employing  eleven  hands  and  one  or  two  constantly  engaged  in  casting 
brass  for  machinery;  eleven  separate  tinning  shops,  employing  sixty-five  hands 
and  turning  out  annually  $44,000  worth  of  products;  six  coppersmith  shops,  which 
made  stills,  kettles,  pipes,  etc.,  employing  twenty-five  hands  and  making  annu- 
ally $14,000  worth  of  products;  twenty-four  blacksmith  shops,  employing  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  persons  and  producing  $47,000  worth  annually,  one  of 
them,  that  of  Mr.  Waters,  near  Herron’s  steam  mill,  making  weekly  thirty 
dozen  shovels  and  six  dozen  axes,  or  annually  18,720  shovels  and  3,744  axes; 
six  whitesmith  shops,  two  of  which,  conducted  by  Thomas  Hazleton  and  by 
Hugh  Hazleton,  manufactured  scale-beams  and  balances;  the  lock  factory  of 
J.  and  J.  Patterson,  Jr.,  in  Birmingham,  employing  eleven  hands  and  producing 
annually  1,100  dozen  articles,  valued  at  $4,950;  six  whitesmiths,  employing 
forty-five  hands  and  making  $23,000  worth  of  goods  annually;  four  gunsmiths, 
employing  six  hands  and  making  rifles,  with  or  without  percussion  locks;  eight 
silversmiths  and  watch  repairers,  using  thirteen  men  and  producing  $12,500 
worth  annually  (j). 

In  November,  1827,  the  Gazette  noticed  that  thirty-one  steam  engines  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  two  hundred  horsepower  were  employed  in  the  various  manu- 
facturing enterprises  of  Pittsburg.  In  May,  1828,  pig-iron  advanced  here  from 
$28  to  $30  per  ton  to  $30  to  $33  per  ton.  Iron  industries  were  crowded  with 
orders  beyond  their  capacity  (k). 

Townsend  & Co.  manufactured  sieves,  riddles,  fenders,  etc.,  at  their  factory 
on  Market  Street,  and  in  1828  began  making  an  excellent  quality  of  iron  wire 
at  their  new  factory  in  Beaver  Falls.  The  wire  was  made  of  Juniata  iron  and 
was  declared  to  be  as  good  as  the  best  English  product.  They  made  all  sizes 
from  number  1 to  number  36  and  “can  produce  the  immense  quantity  of  a ton 
per  week”  (1). 

Another  account,  in  1825,  fixed  the  iron  industry  at  seven  rolling  mills, 
eight  foundries,  six  engine  factories  and  one  wire  factory  (m).  In  1829  the 
same  authority  gives  nine  foundries,  eight  rolling  mills,  nine  nail  factories 
and  seven  engine  factories,  with  a total  consumption  of  6,000  tons  of  pigs  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  blooms  (m).  In  1828  a writer  (n)  speaks  of  the  SligO'  Rolling 
Mill,  erected  in  1825  and  owned  and  operated  by  Robert  T.  Stewart  and  John 
Lyon;  the  Juniata  Iron  Works,  built  in  1824  by  Dr.  Peter  Shoenberger  and 
operated  by  M.  B.  Belknap,  superintendent;  Grant’s  Hill  Iron  Works,  erected 
in  1821  and  owned  and  operated  by  William  H.  Hays  and  David  Adams;  Union 
Rolling  Mill,  built  in  1819,  and  owned  and  operated  by  Baldwin,  Robinson  & 
McNickle;  Dowlais  Iron  Works,  commenced  in  1825  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
Lewis;  Pittsburg  Rolling  Mill,  conducted  by  R.  Bowen;  the  Pine  Creek  Rolling 
Mill,  owned  and  conducted  by  Elkin  & Ludlow.  Of  the  foundries  the  same 
writer  speaks  of  Jackson  Foundry,  owned  by  Kingsland,  Lightner  & Sauers; 
the  Eagle  Foundry,  by  Anthony  Beelen;  the  Phoenix  Foundry,  by  Freeman  & 
Miller;  the  Stackhouse  Foundry;  the  Allegheny  Foundry,  by  William  Franklin; 
the  foundry  operated  by  Stackhouse  & Thompson,  and  the  Cupola  Foundry,  by 
William  Price,  Birmingham. 

Edward  Ensell,  early  and  prominently  identified  with  the  glass  industry 
here,  died  July  26,  1828.  He  had  been  here  twenty-six  years,  and  was  a native 
of  Birmingham,  England.  In  April,  1829,  M.  S.  Mason  & Co.  succeeded  to  the 


(j)  Pittsburg  in  1826. — S.  Jones.  (k)  Gazette,  May,  1828. 

(])  Gazette,  March  17,  1829.  (m)  Gazette,  1825  and  1829. 

(n)  Mrs.  Anne  Royall. 
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ownership  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rolling  Mills.  F.  H.  Oliphant  had  just  sold  his 
interest  in  the  same.  Mr.  McDonough  was  the  company. 

In  1829  the  Juniata  Iron  Works,  operated  by  Peter  Shoenberger  & Son,  with 
about  seventy-five  hands,  made  50  tons  of  pigs  and  blooms  weekly.  The  nail 
factory  of  Shoenberger  & Packard,  with  fifty-five  hands,  made  each  week  30,000 
pounds  of  nails.  The  Pittsburg  Cast  Steel  and  File  Factory,  in  Northern  Liber- 
ties, near  Pittsburg,  was  owned  and  conducted  in  1829  by  Broadmeadow  & Co. 
They  made  an  excellent  quality  of  files  and  blister  steel.  They  expected  soon 
to  commence  making  steel  and  cast-steel  from  the  blister  bars.  Waters’  shovel 
factory,  in  1829,  with  forty  hands,  made  from  sixty  to  seventy  dozen  spades  and 
shovels  weekly,  besides  doing  a large  general  smithing  work.  At  the  Cuthbert 
& Co.  foundry  twenty  hands  were  employed  and  the  same  number  at  Mc- 
Clurg’s. 

In  1829  several  manufacturers  of  iron  failed,  and  it  was  claimed  by  those 
who  opposed  the  protective  system  that  the  result  was  due  to  overproduction 
under  too  strong  a protective  schedule.  Friends  of  the  system  denied  this,  and 
pointed  out  the  immense  importations  of  foreign  products  in  spite  of  the  tariff, 
and  to  the  fact  that  a large  percentage  of  the  population  preferred  to  buy  foreign 
instead  of  domestic  goods,  even  at  a higher  price. 

In  1830  the  SEtna  Rolling  Mill,  near  Pittsburg,  owned  and  conducted  by 
H.  S.  Spang  & Son,  was  in  complete  operation,  making  nails  and  Juniata  iron. 
In  May,  1830,  P.  Shoenberger  & Son.,  Barnett  & Shorb,  Mason,  Miltenberger 
& Co.,  H.  Blake  & Co.  and  H.  S.  Spang  & Son,  manufacturers  of  iron  and  nails, 
published  a schedule  of  their  wares  with  prices  annexed,  the  prices  being  subject 
to  a discount  of  five  per  cent,  for  cash,  or  a satisfactory  discount  for  large  quan- 
tities. The  following  was  the  schedule: 


Bar-iron,  per  ton. $110  to  $115 

Square  iron,  per  ton no  to  160 

Round  iron,  per  ton no  to  170 

Hoop-iron,  per  ton 120  to  145 

Sheet-iron,  per  ton 175  to  190 

Fire-bed  iron,  per  ton 160 

Boiler-iron,  per  ton 115  to  145 

Coopers’  hoops,  per  ton 150  to  180 

Nailrods,  per  ton 125 

Nails  and  spikes,  per  pound 6 to  9 cents 


The  Kensington  Rolling  Mill,  in  May,  1829,  operated  by  Leonard,  Semple 
& Leonard  (S.  and  R.  Leonard  and  A.  McN.  Semple),  stood  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  above  Suke’s  Run.  They  made  and  kept  on  hand  for  sale  hoop,  round, 
square,  tire  or  flat  iron;  nail,  chain,  deck  and  spike  rods,  etc. 

“Pittsburg  steel  manufactured  by  S.  Broadmeadow  & Co. — This  steel  will 
bear  a welding  heat  and  is  tempered  or  hardened  as  the  Crowly  steel,  and  we 
warrant  it  as  equal  to  the  best  English  blister  steel.  May  15,  1829.  S.  Broad- 
meadow & Co.”  (o). 

In  April,  1829,  the  firm  of  Hugh  Gallagher  & Co.  (foundrymen),  consisting 
of  Hugh  Gallagher,  Samuel  Stackhouse  and  James  Thompson,  was  dissolved. 
L.  & P.  Peterson  made  and  laid  the  lead  pipes  for  the  city  water-works  in  1829. 
F.  A.  Bemis  began,  in  1829,  to  manufacture  all  sorts  of  cotton  and  woolen 
machinery,  turning  lathes,  etc.  The  Pine  Creek  Iron  Works,  five  miles  above 
Pittsburg,  formerly  in  possession  of  M.  B.  Belknap,  and  carried  on  for  a few 
years  previous  to  1829  by  McClurg  & Co.  and  by  Elkin  & Ledlie  in  the 


(o)  Gazette,  May,  1829. 
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manufacture  of  nails,  spades,  axes,  hoes  and  the  rolling  of  iron,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  an  assignee  in  1829,  Elkin  & Ledlie  having  failed.  In  the  summer  of 
1829  Adam  Ramage  manufactured  printing  presses,  copperplate,  seal  and  copying- 
presses,  etc. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rolling  Mill,  located  in  Allegheny  and  operated  by 
Mason,  Miltenberger  & Co.  in  1829,  made  and  kept  for  sale  rolled,  bar,  round, 
square,  sheet,  boiler  and  fire-bed  iron,  and  deck,  spike  and  rail  rods  and  all  sizes 
of  nails  and  brads.  The  firm  consisted  of  Matthew  S.  Mason,  George  Milten- 
berger (who  was  superintendent)  and  Ignatius  McDonough. 

The  Juniata  Iron  Works,  near  Pittsburg,  owned  and  operated  by  P. 
Shoenberger  & Son,  manufactured  and  kept  for  sale  bar,  round,  square,  boiler, 
hoop  and  sheet  iron,  and  all  sizes  of  nails  from  No.  3 to  No.  20.  The  following 
prices  prevailed  in  Pittsburg  in  1829  (p): 


Iron,  bar,  Juniata,  ton $120..  00 

Iron,  rolled,  ton $90  to  95.00 

Iron,  planished,  ton 100.00 

Iron,  sheet,  hundredweight 10.50 

Iron,  pig,  ton 30.00 

Iron,  sadirons,  pound .06 

Iron,  nails,  pound 06  to  .10 

Axes,  dozen $14  to  $16.00 

Steel,  country,  hundredweight 8 to  9.00 


“Thousands  of  tons  of  metal  are  brought  by  canal  and  turnpikes  to  Pitts- 
burg to  be  made  by  foundries  and  rolling  mills  into  steam  engines,  bar-iron, 
boiler-iron,  anchors  for  the  lakes,  sugar-mills  and  sugar-kettles  for  Louisiana, 
castings  bar-iron,  nails,  farming  utensils,  etc.’'’  (q). 

The  Juniata  Mill  and  Nail  Factory  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River  and  east  side  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.  The  proprietors  were 
James  Anderson,  Sylvanus  Lothrop  and  Henry  Blake.  The  works  were  pro- 
pelled by  a 1 io-horsepower  engine  and  sixty  hands  were  employed.  It  rolled 
1,500  tons  of  blooms  into  bars,  boilers  and  sheet-iron,  and  made  400  tons  of  nails 
annually.  From  450  to  500  bushels  of  coal  were  used  daily  for  the  engine,  worth 
3+  cents  per  bushel  at  the  works.  It  was  first  put  in  operation  September  28, 
1829. 

“Upon  diligent  inquiry  we  learn  that  there  are  consumed  annually  in  the 
different  foundries,  rolling-mills  and  steam-engine  factories  in  and  about  Pitts- 
burg, 6,000  tons  of  blooms  and  5,000  tons  of  pig-metal.  These  articles  are  brought 
principally  down  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers.  Last  year  consider- 
able quantities  were  brought  up  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  contracts  have 
lately  been  made  for  a large  quantity  from  Tennessee.  There  are  nine  foundries, 
which  use  about  3,500  tons  of  pig-metal  and  employ  about  225  hands.  The  roll- 
ing mills  are  eight  in  number  and  are  now  chiefly  employed  in  rolling  Juniata 
blooms,  of  which  they  use  about  6,000  tons.  They  also  consume  about  1,500  tons 
of  pig-metal  and  employ  about  320  hands.  There  are  nine  nail  factories,  which 
manufacture  daily  about  eighteen  tons  of  nails  and  employ  about  150  hands. 
There  are  also  about  seven  steam-engine  factories,  in  which  are  employed  about 
210  hands.  As  yet  but  three  steam  engines  have  been  sent  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, four  or  five  to  the  northern  lakes  and  one  to  Mexico.  Within  two  or  three 
years  past  the  casting  of  sugar-kettles,  sugar-mills,  and  small  steam  engines  to 
drive  them,  for  the  planters  of  Louisiana,  has  become  a very  important  branch 
of  our  manufacturing  business,  and  is  increasing.  In  addition  to  the  metal  and 


(p)  Prices  in  August,  1829.  (q)  Gazette,  September,  1829. 
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blooms  above  mentioned  a large  quantity  of  bar-iron  is  brought  to  Pittsburg  from 
Juniata”  (r). 

January  x,  1830,  the  Gazette  noted  the  arrival  here  of  a quantity  of  pig-metal 
from  Tennessee  and  its  continued  shipment  to  this  wharf,  and  observed  that  this 
state  of  affairs  was  different  from  what  it  was  fifteen  years  before. 

The  decade  of  the  ’30s  was  destined  to  witness  a period  of  intense  depression 
to  manufactures  and  to  encounter  a tariff  policy  which  can  best  be  described  in 
its  effects  by  the  term  “survival  of  the  fittest.”  There  were  periods  of  great 
advancement,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  were  permanent  or  calculated  to 
add  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  this  vicinity,  owing  to  their  spasmodic  character. 

“ Resolved , That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  authorizes  acts  of 
Congress  to  protect  manufacturers,  and  that  the  actual  prosperity  of  the  country 
attests  the  wisdom  of  such  acts;  and  that  any  diminution  of  the  protection 
now  afforded  to  iron  would  be  impolitic  and  injudicious  legislation”  (s). 

In  1830  there  were  made  here  100  steam  engines  and  were  rolled  9,282  tons 
of  iron.  Five  rolling  and  three  slitting  mills  were  erected  the  two  preceding 
years  (1828  and  1829),  and  it  is  ascertained  that,  of  the  iron  manufactured  during 
that  period,  600  tons  were  converted  into  other  articles  before  they  left  the  city. 
In  1831  there  were  150  steam  engines  made.  During  the  period  in  question 
there  were  four  glass-houses  in  operation,  containing  thirty-two  pots,  at  which 
flint-glass  was  manufactured,  and  four  others,  three  of  which  made  monthly 
1,500  boxes  of  window-glass  and  $1,000  worth  of  hollowware.  The  value  of  the 
window-glass  and  bottles  made  at,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of,  Pittsburg,  per 
year  (1830-31),  was  estimated  at  more  than  $500,000  (t). 

In  1831  Ivingsland,  Lightner  & Cuddy  took  possession  of  the  Pittsburg 
Foundry  (McClurg’s)  at  Smithfield  and  Fifth,  and  of  the  Jackson  Foundry  at 
Sixth  and  Liberty,  and  began  to  operate  both  on  a large  scale,  turning  out  large 
quantities  of  sadirons,  teakettles,  waffle-irons,  moldboards,  plow  and  other  cast- 
ings, bark  mills,  etc.  In  January,  1831,  S.  Smith  & Co.  succeeded  R.  Bowen  in 
the  ownership  and  management  of  the  Brown  Rolling  Mill  and  Nail  Factory. 
Previous  to  this  Sauers  & Kingsland  had  operated  the  foundry  on  Water  Street 
near  Grant,  but  about  this  time  the  property  was  offered  for  sale  by  Bakewell, 
Page  & Bakewell. 

At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  held  at  the  courthouse  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1816,  Walter  Forward,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  at  a previ- 
ous meeting,  stated  that  the  annual  consumption  of  pig-iron  in  Pittsburg  and  its 
immediate  vicinity  amounted  to  1,800  tons;  that  the  number  of  hands  employed 
was  about  150  and  the  annual  value  of  the  products  $250,000.  “Of  wrought- 
iron  there  is  annually  worked  up  about  2,000  tons,  furnishing,  according  to  the 
best  estimate  in  the  power  of  the  committee,  products  worth  $1,300,000.”  The 
Gazette  of  1831,  referring  to  this,  said:  “We  are  assured  that  the  consumption 
of  iron  in  and  about  Pittsburg  now  exceeds  18,000  tons  and  still  rapidly  in- 
creases” (u). 

S.  B.  McKenzie  and  D.  Blackstock  succeeded  Blackstock,  Bell  & Co.  in 
February,  1831,  and  continued  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  machinery. 
Archibald  Lamont  made  vises  of  such  superiority  as  to  receive  special  mention 
from  the  committee  of  judges  of  Franklin  Institute.  Z.  Packard  manufactured 
mill  and  cross-cut  saws  in  1831,  and  S.  P.  Darlington  made  tilt-hammered  spades 
and  shovels. 

At  the  factory  of  Packard  & Estep  there  was  made  by  Barnett,  Shorb  & 
Co.  a spade,  “and  the  whole  article  is  out  of  all  comparison  superior  to  anything 

(r)  Gazette,  October  9,  1829.  (s)  Resolution  approved  April  2,  1831. 

(t)  Western  Address  Directory  (adapted),  1837.  (u)  Gazette,  June  17,  1831. 
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of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen”  (v).  In  March,  1831,  Barnett,  Shorb  & 
Co.  forwarded  to  Henry  Clay,  at  his  home  at  Ashland,  Ivy.,  this  spade  and  also 
a shovel,  ax,  hoe  and  carving  knife  and  fork,  products  wholly  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  Packard  & Estep  of  Pittsburg.  The  steel  was  made  under  an  improved 
process  of  an  American,  E.  L.  Losey.  This  branch  of  the  manufacture  had  just 
been  commenced  here,  and  the  articles  were  sent  to  Mr.  Clay  “as  a token  of  our 
high  regard  for  your  private  character  and  eminent  public  services,”  and  “as 
a sample  of  the  many  good  effects  produced  by  that  policy  of  which  you  have 
been  the  able  and  untiring  advocate.  The  iron  was  made  under  our  personal 
inspection  and  the  steel  in  our  convertory.”  Mr.  Clay  replied  in  his  usual 
cordial  and  patriotic  manner  (w).  In  1831  David  Bain  manufactured  cast  sheet 
lead  for  chemical  retorts,  vats,  cisterns,  boilers,  lead  pipes,  etc.  In  1831  J.  F. 
& E.  Greer  conducted  a foundry  and  steam-engine  factory  at  First  and  Water 
streets  and  added  to  their  establishment  an  air  foundry  for  iron  castings. 

In  1833  J.  & E.  Greer,  at  the  Tariff  Foundry,  manufactured  stoves,  grates, 
gudgeons,  sawmill  irons,  windmill  irons,  wagon-boxes,  sadirons  bake-kettles, 
plow-irons,  hollowware,  etc.  The  following  year  they  were  forced  to  assign. 

Bemis,  Kingsland,  Lightner  & Cuddy  bought  the  interest  of  Lewis  & 
Peter  Peterson  in  their  machine  shop  and  steam-engine  factory,  lately  conducted 
by  F.  A.  Bemis  & Co.,  in  February,  1834.  F.  A.  Bemis  & Co.,  the  company 
being  Lewis  and  Peter  Peterson,  had  made  steam  engines  and  cotton  and  woolen 
machinery  here  for  some  time. 

On  November  1,  1833,  there  were  in  operation  in  and  near  Pittsburg  89 
engines,  with  2,111  hands  employed  therewith,  and  154,250  bushels  of  coal  con- 
sumed monthly  (x).  The  following  were  the  iron  establishments: 


Bu.  of  Coal  Horsepower  Hands 


Establishments. 

consumed 

monthly. 

of 

Engine. 

em- 

ployed, 

Speers  & Renfrew,  engine,  ship 

200 

8 

12 

Bemis  & Co.,  engine  and  machine 

900 

16 

55 

Smith  & Minis,  steam-engine  factory 

400 

12 

36 

J.  & E.  Greer,  blowing — a cupola 

400 

8 

14 

Stackhouse  & Thompson,  steam-engine  factory 

700 

16 

40 

John  Arthurs,  steam-engine  factory 

700 

16 

40 

lohn  Gallagher,  metal  turning 

225 

4 

6 

Thomas  Fink,  boring  and  turning . . . 

300 

15 

2 

Leonard,  Semple  & Leonard,  iron  works 

20,000 

150 

L5o 

Leonard,  Semple  & Leonard,  wind  works 

500 

20 

15 

John  Sheriff,  brass  foundry 

250 

7 

10 

Mahlon  Rogers,  engine  building 

300 

8 

28 

James  Nelson,  grinding  sickles 

300 

8 

10 

Miltenberger  & Brown,  rolling-mill 

3-900 

85 

35 

S.  Smith  & Co.,  rolling-mill  and  nail  factory 

3-500 

80 

33 

Kingsland,  Lightner  & Cuddy,  foundry 

1,040 

40 

70 

Marshall  & Hawdon,  grinding 

250 

6 

12 

G.  & J.  LI.  Shoenberger,  rolling-mill 

13,000 

160 

45 

G.  & J.  H.  Shoenberger,  rolling-mill  and  nail  factory 

• 3.900 

120 

1 7 

William  Lippincott,  rolling-mill  and  nail  factory.... 

3> 120 

80 

32 

McClurg,  Wade  & Co.,  engine  and  cannon  factory.  . 

1,650 

40 

80 

Oran  Waters,  shovels,  spades  factory 

500 

8 

16 

John  Withered,  edge  tools 

312 

6 

5 

Sylvanus  Lothrop,  Juniata  Rolling  Mill 

19,500 

no 

75 

(v)  Gazette,  April  8,  1831. 

(w)  Gazette,  May  31,  1831. 
15 


(x)  Samuel  Church,  in  Gazette,  November  8,  1833. 
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Establishments. 


Bu.  of  Coal 

Horsepower 

Hands 

consumed 

of 

em- 

monthly. 

Engine. 

ployed. 

. 1 ,400 

18 

10 

400 

IO 

40 

, 10,000 

l60 

65 

- 550 

30 

15 

, 8,000 

100 

60 

500 

6 

20 

- 300 

6 

4 

450 

15 

9 

97>447 

1,368 

1,061 

“ Resolved , That  the  existing  duties  upon  articles  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  and  not  coming  into  competition  with  similar  articles  made  or  pro- 
duced within  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  except  the 
duties  upon  wines  and  silks,  and  that  those  ought  to  be  reduced”  (y). 

In  the  month  of  November,  1833,  2,337,580  pounds  of  iron  were  brought  to 
Pittsburg  over  the  canal,  as  follows:  Blooms,  1,658,326  pounds;  pig-metal, 

112,560  pounds;  castings,  75,167  pounds;  iron,  492,527  pounds.  There  were 
shipped  eastward  over  the  canal  during  the  same  time  127,484  pounds  of  cast- 
ings (z). 

“There  are  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  sixteen  foundries  and  engine  factories 
of  the  largest  denomination,  besides  numerous  other  establishments  of  less 
magnitude.  There  are  nine  rolling-mills,  cutting  two  tons  of  nails  and  rolling 
eight  tons  of  iron  per  day  on  an  average,  and  employing  from  seventy  to-  ninety 
hands  each”  (a). 

In  July,  1834,  bar,  tie,  horseshoe,  round,  square,  hoop,  band,  saddle-tree 
and  grate-bar  iron  was  quoted  at  from  4 to  7 cents  per  pound.  Juniata  hammered 
iron  was  quoted  at  $100  per  ton.  American  blister  steel  was  worth  6 cents  per 
pound  and  British  blister  steel  16  cents  per  pound  (b). 

Lothrop,  Stewart  & Co.,  in  November,  1835,  sold  their  interests  in  the 
Juniata  Rolling  Mill  to  John  Bissell  & Co.,  consisting  of  John  Bissell,  William 
Morrison  and  Edward  W.  Stephens,  and  continued  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  nails. 

In  September,  1836,  the  iron  and  nail  factory  of  Smith  & Co.  (formerly 
R.  Bowen’s)  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  In  January,  1836,  John  Arthurs 
and  John  Nicholson  took  as  a partner  in  the  Union  Foundry  George  McCand- 
less,  and  the  new  firm,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  bought  the  interest  of  McClurg, 
Parry  & Higby  in  the  Eagle  Foundry.  In  January,  1837,  H.  L.  Bollman  and 
Abraham  Garrison  bought  an  interest  in  the  foundry  of  Kingsland  & Lightner. 
A.bout  the  same  time  William  Tate  accepted  a partnership  with  John  Sheriff 
in  the  manufacture  of  brass  articles  and  lead  pipes,  sheets,  etc.  The  foundry  of 
John  Anderson  and  W.  P.  Canan,  at  Front  and  Smithfield  streets,  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

In  December,  1836,  there  were  nine  rolling  mills  in  operation  by  the  follow- 
ing companies:  Leonard,  Semple  & Co.,  G.  & J.  H.  Shoenberger  & Co.,  Lyon, 
Shorb  & Co.,  Miltenbergers  & Brown,  Smith,  Royer  & Co.,  Bissell  & Co., 
Beeler  & Co.,  H.  S.  Spang  & Son  and  Lippincott  & Bros.,  all  of  which  con- 
sumed annually  about  2,000,000  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  employed  about 
l,ooo  hands,  converted  about  20,000  tons  of  blooms  and  8,000  tons  of  pig- 

(y)  Resolution  offered  by  Henry  Clay  in  the  United  States  Senate,  May  11,  1833. 

(z)  Gazette,  December  3,  1833. 

, (a)  Mercury,  October  28,  1833.  (b)  Gazette,  July  11,  1834. 
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metal  into  bar,  sheet-steel  and  rod-iron,  nails,  spikes,  saws,  spades,  hoes,  wire, 
etc.,  the  value  of  which  product  aggregated  about  $4,160,000  (c). 


Establishments. 

Tons 

Bu.  of 
Coke 

Sets  of 

En- 

Nail 

Ma- 

Hands. 

of  Iron. 

and  Coal. 

Rolls. 

gines. 

chines. 

Kensington  Iron 

Works  (Leonard, 

Semple  & Co) ... . 

170 

3,000 

250,000 

6 

2 

IO 

Pennsylvania  Iron 

Works  (Milten- 

bergers  & Brown) 

no 

5,000 

300,000 

6 

2 

15 

Juniata  Iron  Works  (G.  & J.  H.  Shoen- 

berger) 

90 

4,000 

180,000 

2 

. • 

Sligo  Iron  Works 

(Lyon,  Shorb  & 

Co) 

90 

4,000 

220,000 

. . 

Lippincott  & Bros. . 
Smith,  Royer  & Co 
Bissell  Rr  Co 

50 

1 

-490 

800 

75,000 

975,000 

* * 

Beeler  & Co 

3,200 

• * 

IT.  S.  Spang  & Son. 

i 

Of  these  the  Kensington  works  made  round,  square,  flat,  hoop,  boiler  and 
sheet  iron,  wire  and  spike  rods,  nails,  etc.  The  Pennsylvania  works  made 
the  same,  the  nails  amounting  to  1,500  tons  annually.  The  Juniata  works  made 
the  same,  besides  fire-bed  iron  and  blister  steel.  Sligo  works  manufactured 
the  same;  and  Lippincott  & Bros  the  same. 

In  December,  1836,  there  were  eighteen  iron  foundries,  steam-engine  fac- 
tories and  machine  shops  here,  which  consumed  annually  nearly  500,000  bushels 
of  coal  and  coke,  employing  nearly  1,000  hands,  changed  from  10,000  to  12.000 
tons  of  pig-metal  into  useful  articles  of  all  sorts,  from  a cannon  down  to  a butt- 
hinge,  and  transformed  3,000  tons  of  bar-iron  into  boilers — all  valued  at 
$2,130,000  (d). 

The  Pennsylvania  Foundry  and  Steam  Engine  Factory  of  McClurg,  Wade 
& Co.,  at  O’Hara  and  Water  streets,  made  locomotive  steam  engines,  heavy 
cannon,  field  artillery,  railroad  machines,  engines  for  steamboats,  mills  and 
manufactories,  cannon  ball,  shells,  grape,  cannister,  castings,  mill  machinery, 
etc.  Arthurs,  Stewart  & Co.  built,  in  1836,  fifteen  steam  engines  and  forty-four 
boilers;  while  the  Eagle  Factory  of  Arthurs,  Nicholson  & Co.,  in  the  same 
time,  made  twenty-six  steam  engines,  besides  a large  amount  of  general  machin- 
ery. From  May  25,  1835,  to  May  25,  1836,  Stackhouse  & Tomlinson  made  ten 
steam  engines  and  thirty-four  boilers.  Warden  & Benny  made,  in  1836,  fifteen 
engines  for  steamboats  and  eighty  boilers.  Freeman  & Miller  made  castings, 
stoves,  grates,  etc.,  and  Kingsland  & Lightner,  at  the  Pittsburg  Foundry,  made 
castings  for  rolling-mills,  engines,  plows,  stoves,  etc.  (e). 

In  December,  1836,  according  to  the  best  calculations,  there  were  in  use 
here  and  the  immediate  vicinity  125  steam  engines.  The  number  of  smith  shops 
was  very  large,  one  of  them  operating  sixteen  forges.  C.  & O.  O.  Evans,  plow 
manufacturers,  made  4,000  of  those  implements  annually;  while  Mr.  Hall,  in 
the  same  business,  had  the  capacity  to  make  100  plows  daily,  or  nearly  30,000 
annually.  Lead  pipe,  brass  goods  and  wire  were  manufactured  on  a large  scale  (e). 

The  sum  total  of  the  productive  value  of  mechanical  labor,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  of  Pittsburg  and  immediate  vicinity 
for  1836,  was  estimated  as  follows  (e): 

(c)  Western  Address  Directory,  1837. — Lyford. 

(d)  Western  Address  Directory,  1837. — Lyford. 

(e)  Western  Address  Directory,  1837. — Lyford. 
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Steamboats $ 960,000 

Rolling-mills 4,160,000 

Iron  foundries,  engine  and  machine  shops 2,130,000 

Flint-glass  works 560,000 

Window-glass  and  hollowware 700,000 

Cotton  factories 500,000 

Ropewalk 80,000 

Paper-mill 20,000 

Chemical  factories  and  lead  works 241,000 

Linseed  oil 50,000 

Plows 174,000 

All  other  manufactures 6,000,000 


$15.575440 

In  these  establishments,  and  including  the  water-works,  there  were  con- 
sumed, in  1836,  3,512,100  bushels  of  coal.  If  to  this  is  added  all  other  coal  con- 
sumed and  exported,  the  total  aggregated  8,550,000  bushels,  which,  at  4-I  cents 
per  bushel,  amounts  to  $384,750.  The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
rolling-mills,  foundries,  glassworks,  cotton  factories,  ropewalk  and  paper-mills 
was  2,940  (f).  The  manufactures  and  mechanical  products  and  sales  of  all  kinds, 
foreign  and  domestic,  may  be  estimated  at  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  in 
the  year  1836  (f). 

In  1837  the  iron  and  nail  manufacturers  here  were:  John  Bissell  & Co.,  For- 
syth, Lorenz  & Cuddy,  Hoge,  Wetmore  & Co.,  Kings,  Higby  & Anderson,  Lyon, 
Shorb  & Co.,  Miltenbergers  & Brown,  Smith  Royer  & Co.,  H.  S.  Spang  & Son 
and  G.  & J.  H.  Shoenberger.  The  iron  foundries  were  owned  by  Kingsland, 
Lightner  & Co.,  Freeman  & Miller,  McClurg,  Wade  & Co.,  Cuddy,  Mitchell  & 
Co.,  Anderson  & Canan,  McKerahan  & Co.  (Allegheny),  Rowan,  McClelland 
& Co.,  Robinson  & Minis,  William  Price  (Priceville),  and  Arthurs  & Nicholson. 
The  steam-engine  builders  were:  McClurg,  Wade  & Co.,  Stewart,  Preston  & 

Co.,  Stackhouse  & Thompson,  Stackhouse  & Tomlinson,  Robinson  & Minis, 
Smith  & Irwin,  Pitch,  Cinnamon  & Co.,  J.  & R.  Scott,  Guthrie  & Vandervoort, 
Warden,  Nicholson  & Co.,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  foundries  attached  to  their 
business. 


Establishments  (g). 

Hands. 


Miltenbergers  & Brown 100 

G.  & J.  H.  Shoenberger  & Co.  . 100 

Leonard,  Semple  & Co 150 

John  Bissell  & Co 100 

Smith,  Royer  & Co 43 

Lippincott  Bros 80 

Kings,  Higby  & Anderson..  ..  80 

Oran  Waters  (Chartiers) 20 

Ephraim  Estep  (Lawrenceville)  30 

McClurg,  Wade  & Co 290 

Stackhouse  & Tomlinson 55 

Hoge,  Wetmore  & Co 75 

Lyon,  Shorb  & Co 100 

Forsyth,  Lorenz  & Cuddy 100 

J.  & J.  Patterson 20 

Robinson  & Minis 85 


Tons 

iron 

Bu.  Coal 
and 

Annual 

Used. 

Engines. 

Coke. 

product. 

3.000 

2 

300,000 

$250,000 

3.500 

2 

200,000 

437,500 

3,000 

I 

250,000 

230,000 

3,500 

I 

250,000 

420,000 

400 

I 

l60,000 

900 

I 

100,000 

900 

I 

100,000 

30,000 

60,000 

1.770 

3 

75,000 

300,000 

275 

. . 

20,000 

100,000 

3,000 

2 

300,000 

450,000 

5,000 

2 

260,000 

800,000 

4,000 

2 

360,000 

600.000 

1 

8,000 

150,000 

800 

1 

40,000 

170,000 

I 

J 


(f)  Writer  in  Harris’  Intelligencer,  December,  1836. 

(g)  Harris’  Directory,  1837.  (Compare  this  table  with  the  one  prepared  by  Lyford.) 
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Miltenbergers  & Brown  made  nails  and  all  kinds  of  bar  and  sheet  iron; 
the  Shoenbergers  made  nails,  bar,  boiler  and  sheet  iron  and  steel;  Leonard, 
Semple  & Co.  made  the  same  on  a large  scale;  John  Bissell  & Co.  made  nails 
and  all  sorts  of  bar  and  sheet  iron;  Lippincott  & Bros,  made,  in  1836,  307  dozen 
saws,  mill  and  crosscut,  12,500  kegs  of  nails,  800  dozen  hoes,  150  dozen  forks, 
3,000  dozen  shovels  and  spades,  1,000  cotton-gin  saws,  etc.;  Kings,  Higby  & 
Anderson  made,  in  1836,  300  dozen  mill  and  crosscut  saws,  5,000  dozen  shovels 
and  spades,  14,000  kegs  of  nails,  800  dozen  forks  and  800  dozen  hoes.  From 
1824  to  1836  Stackhouse  & Thompson  built  more  than  56  steam  engines,  and 
John  Arthurs  built  from  1831  to  1837  a total  of  over  53  engines. 

“Price  of  Pig-iron  and  Blooms. — Pig-iron  and  blooms  are  both  dull  of  sale. 
Pig-iron  is  selling  at  from  $26  to  $30  per  ton  on  time.  Juniata  blooms  at  $85 
per  ton  on  time''’  (h). 

“Iron. — Blooms — No  arrivals.  We  have  sales  to  report  of  225  tops  at  $75, 
four  months;  6 tons  at  $75,  five  months;  and  53  tons  at  $75,  four  months.  Pig- 
metal  sales  of  50  tons  Allegheny  at  $26,  four  months;  20  tons  Monongahela,  soft, 
at  $36,  four  months ; the  article  has  declined  fully  $2  per  ton,  and  looks  down. 
Bars  and  Nails — Large  sales  at  quotations.  Castings — Four  tons,  2 tons  and  15 
tons  sold  at  3!  cents.  Sadirons — Sales  at  6-|  cents”  (i). 

It  was  considered  generally  that  Tennessee  blooms  were  as  good  as  Juniata 
blooms,  but  having  been  badly  handled  lost  more  in  rolling — $1  to  $5  per  ton. 
The  consequence  was  that,  whereas  in  May,  1838,  Juniata  blooms  sold  here  for 
$75  Per  ton,  Tennessee  blooms  and  Kentucky  blooms  were  quoted  at  a less  figure 
by  several  dollars.  Pig-iron  from  Ohio,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky and  Juniata  was  worth  about  the  same  price  per  ton.  In  October,  1838, 
blooms  were  worth  $75;  pig-iron  (foundry),  $38  to  $39;  pig-iron  (hard),  $37.50 
to  $38. 

“Blooms. — None  in  market;  they  would  command  a higher  price  than  our 
quotations  (85).  Pigs — We  note  a sale  of  good  foundry  at  $40  per  ton,  four 
and  six  months.  We  advance  quotations  a shade”  (j). 

“An  advance  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  the  price  of -bar-iron  and  nails  has 
taken  place  in  this  city.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  manufacturers  for  this  is  the 
enhanced  price  of  blooms  and  pig-metal.  The  orders  for  iron  and  nails  have 
been  very  large.  Heavy  as  the  stock  on  hand  was  on  the  resumption  of  navi- 
gation it  will  all  be  swept  off  as  fast  as  boats  can  be  obtained  to  carry  it  down 
the  river.  It  is  estimated  that  the  stock  of  manufactured  iron  and  nails  in  this 
city  last  week  was  not  less  than  6,000  tons”  (k). 

“Blooms — We  have  no  transactions  to  report;  $90,  four  and  six  months,  is 
offered  for  a lot  of  good  Ohio  blooms  now  in  market.  We  quote  the  article  at 
$90.  Pigs — No  sales;  a lot  of  mixed  qualities  may  be  had  at  $45”  (1). 

December  6,  1838,  Juniata  blooms  sold  here  for  $85  on  six  months’  time. 
At  this  date  there  were  no  pigs  in  the  market  and  bar-iron  was  quoted  at  7 to  7^ 
cents  per  pound.  In  March,  1839,  blooms  were  quoted  at  $92.50  to  $100  per  ton 
and  pig-metal  at  from  $45  to  $47.50  per  ton.  Early  in  April,  1839,  Juniata 
blooms  were  quoted  at  $100  on  time;  Missouri  blooms, $92  on  time,  and  pig-metal, 
$43  on  time  (m).  In  May,  1839,  pig-metal  declined  from  $43  to  $38  and  $40,  by 
June  13  to  $35,  and  by  July  to  $33  per  ton;  while  blooms  were  quoted  about  the 
middle  of  June  at  $90,  and  later  at  a still  lower  figure.  There  was  an  immense 
stock  of  both  on  hand  in  the  city  (n). 

“The  iron  business  in  all  its  branches  is  flourishing  in  Pittsburg,  and  the 

(h)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  July  14,  1837.  (i)  Daily  Advocate,  March  14,  1838. 

(A  Daily  Advocate,  November  22,  1838.  (k)  Daily  Advocate,  November  n,  1838. 

(1)  Daily  Advocate,  January  10,  1839.  (m)  Daily  Advocate,  April  4,  1839. 

(n)  Daily  Advocate  Reports. 
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stocks  in  these  establishments  are  in  high  repute.  Two  very  extensive  manufac- 
tories have  changed  hands  this  week  by  private  purchase.  Lippincott  & Brothers 
have  sold  their  very  extensive  works  to  King,  Anderson  & Higby.  Beeler  & 
Hartman  of  Birmingham  have  sold  theirs  to  Hoge,  Wetmore  & Hartman. 
There  will  be  merely  a change  of  owners  and  the  works  will  be  driven  on  with 
renewed  spirit”  (o). 

John  Arthurs,  David  Stewart  and  Cyprian  Preston  manufactured  steam 
engines,  beginning  their  partnership  in  June,  1837.  Previous  to  January,  1838, 

T.  & R.  Scott  manufactured  engines,  mill-irons,  castings,  etc.,  at  Liberty  and 
Water  streets,  but  were  then  succeeded  by  Robert  Wrightman,  who  began  to 
make  steam  engines,  mill-irons,  lathes,  stocks,  dies,  tops,  etc.  Samuel  Smith 
and  John  Irwin,  steam-engine  manufacturers,  assigned  in  June,  1838.  E.  & F. 
Faber  manufactured  steam  engines  in  1838.  In  Miltenbergers  & Brown’s  rolling- 
mill  on  Wayne  Street,  in  1838,  there  was  operated  a wrought-spike  machine  by 
the  inventor  and  patentee,  Richard  Savory.  This  was  a great  improvement 
on  the  old  method  of  making  spikes  by  hand.  They  were  made  from  three  to 
ten  inches  in  length.  Samuel  Stackhouse  withdrew  from  the  firm  of  Stackhouse,  ] 
Thompson  & Co.,  steam-engine  manufacturers,  in  February,  1838,  whereupon 
his  partners,  James  Thompson  and  James  Nelson,  associated  themselves  with 
Joseph  Tomlinson,  under  the  name  of  Thompson,  Tomlinson  & Co.,  to  continue 
the  same  business,  including  iron  and  brass  castings.  McElroy  & Slaughterback 
manufactured  copper  and  tin  ware  in  1840.  During  the  ’30s  and  ’40s  Andrew 
Fulton  manufactured  thousands  of  bells  for  all  the  western  country.  In  1841 
Jones  & Coleman  manufactured  springs  and  axles  of  all  kinds  for  carriages, 
metal  lamps,  door-handles,  hinges,  etc.  . I 

“Our  Manufacturers — The  Crisis. — The  scarcity  of  money  and  dangers 
attending  extensive  sales  on  credit  to  the  West  and  South,  and  the  difficultv  of 
obtaining  discounts  and  collections,  together  with  the  high  price  of  provisions 
and  labor,  have  induced — nay,  made  it  prudent  and  necessary  for — our  extensive 
manufacturing  establishments  to  make  an  immediate  and  rapid  curtailment  of 
their  business,  and  without  a great  change  in  the  times  for  the  better,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  crisis,  the  manufacturing  business  of  our  city  will  be  reduced  one- 
third  and  perhaps  more.  Some  of  the  largest  will  discharge  from  50  to  100  hands; 
several  have  already  commenced  to  do  so,  and  before  the  4th  of  July  perhaps 
from  2,000  to  3,000  operatives  will  be  discharged.  The  necessary  alternative 
we  very  much  lament”  (p).  I jl 

“We  have  lately  examined  at  Andrew  Fulton’s  brass  foundry  a new  gun, 
or  rather  a combination  of  guns,  invented  by  Mr.  Snowden  of  this  city.  It 
consists  of  ten  guns  or  calibers  of  guns,  arranged  around  a large  cylinder  of  iron. 
These  guns  are  successively  loaded,  fired,  sponged,  charged  and  rammed  home 
again  with  rapidity  by  means  of  a crank”  (q).  w 

In  1838  Thompson,  Tomlinson  & Co.  succeeded  Stackhouse,  Thompson  & 
Nelson  in  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines.  Samuel  Smith  and  John  Irwin, 
manufacturers  of  steam  engines,  were  forced  to  assign  in  June,  1838.  In  the 
summer  of  1838,  at  a convention  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  held  in  i 

Pittsburg,  a committee  of  the  same,  after  careful  investigation,  placed  the  annual  j 

value  of  all  manufactures  in  the  city  in  detail  at  .$9,263,000,  of  which  the  following 
were  items  (r) : 6 1 


(o)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  February,  1837. 

(p)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  April  16,  1837. 

;■  (q)  Gazette,  March  28,  1838. 

(r)  Pittsburg  Advocate,  April  30,  1839.  (This  estimate  is  probably  nearer  correct  than 
any  other  made  about  that  time,  owing  to  the  liability  of  persons  interested  to  over-estimate.) 
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Bar  and  sheet  iron  and  nails $3,000,000 

Engines  and  castings 1,500,000 

Glass  and  glassware 900,000 

Cotton  yarn  and  fabrics 750,000 

Saddlery  and  harness 250,000 

Cordage  and  twine 230,000 

White  lead 200,000 

Cabinetware  and  chairs 200,000 

Leather 200,000 

Cotton  machinery  and  cards 150,000 

Malt  liquors 120,000 

Steel  and  mill  saws,  axes,  etc 100,000 

All  others 1,663,000 


Total .$9,263,000 


A small  iron  steamboat  was  built  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  1823-4  and  named 
“Codorus,”  and  designed  to  run  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  hull  was  built 
of  iron,  mounted  upon  wheels  and  hauled  by  horses  to  the  river,  where  it  was 
launched  opposite  Marietta.  It  was  small — of  the  bateau  class.  It  did  not  do 
well  East  and  was  brought  to  Pittsburg  and  sent  down  the  river  for  use  at 
some  southern  port  (s).  In  January,  1839,  a contract  was  entered  into  to  build  an 
iron  boat  at  Pittsburg  (t) : 

The  iron  steamboat  “Valley  Forge”  reached  New  Orleans  December  29, 
1839,  and  was  placed  on  the  general  line  between  that  city  and  Cincinnati  (v). 
The  following  is  the  report  on  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  County  of  the  Marshal 
for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1839  (w): 


Number  of  furnaces  for  cast-iron 28 

Tons  produced 6,584 

Value  of  manufactures  (about) $446,880 

Number  of  bloomeries,  forges,  rolling-mills  for  bar-iron 

and  nails 12 

Tons  produced 45,100 

Value  of  manufactures  (about) $4,500,000 

Number  of  hands,  including  miners 2,305 

Amount  of  capital  invested $1,931,000 

Value  of  hardware  and  cutlery  manufactured $351,500 

Number  of  men  employed 210 

Number  of  cannon  cast 5 

Small  arms  made 1,350 

Men  employed 13 

Value  of  machinery  manufactured $443,500 

Number  of  men  employed 251 

Various  metals  made,  value $181,700 

Men  employed 218 


“Bar-iron — Some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  have  suddenly  knocked  down 
the  price  of  bar-iron  ij  cents  per  pound.  This  brings  common  bar  to  3^  cents 
per  pound;  other  sizes  in  the  same  proportion  as  before — all  reduced  ij  cents. 


(s)  Pittsburg  Advocate,  April  17,  1839. 

(v)  Weekly  Pittsburger,  January  22,  1840. 


(t)  Gazette,  July  9,  1839. 

(w)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  November,  1840. 
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Nails  have  also  been  dropped  1^  cents  per  pound — iod  and  larger  at  4.5 
cents,  4d  at  5.75  cents.  This  is  an  important  change”  (x).  In  January,  1840, 
blooms  were  quoted  at  $60  to  $62 . 50  per  ton,  and  pig-metal  at  $24  to  $28  per 
ton.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1840  they  declined  heavily,  but  in  January, 
1841,  were  quoted — blooms  $70  per  ton  and  pig-metal  (Ohio)  $32  per  ton  (y). 

“This  week,  though  we  do  not  report  sales,  we  have  fair  warrant  to  record  a 
decline  in  prices  of  pig-metal.  Several  parcels  of  good  metal  have  been  offered 

at  $20  per  ton  cash Several  holders  have  endeavored  to  force  sales  for 

cash,  and  the  highest  offer  made  in  cash  has  been  $18,  and  on  time  $20,  undoubted 
paper.  This  is  an  important  change”  (z). 

On  December  21,  1841,  at  a public  meeting  held  for  the  purpose,  there 
was  organized  the  “Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers’  Home  League  of 
Allegheny  County  for  the  Protection  of  Domestic  Industry.”  John  Jack  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting  and  George  W.  Bradley  secretary.  Among  those 
present  were  J.  H.  McClelland,  J.  E.  Sheridan,  Manning  Hull,  John  Rippey, 
Tames  Dalzell,  David  McClelland  and  Joseph  O’Brien.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  form  a county  organization  in  February,  1842  (a). 

Blooms,  ton $65.00  to  $70.00 


Pig-metal,  ton 30.00  to  31.00 


Teakettles,  dozen 

7-50 

to 

9.00 

Nails,  pound 

04 

to 

.06 

Steel,  English  blistered 

14 

to 

. 16 

Steel,  American  blistered,  pound 

06 

to 

.07 

Steel,  German  blistered,  pound 

14 

to 

. 16 

Steel,  cast  and  shear,  pound 

19 

to 

. 20  (b) 

Bar-iron,  pound 

.044 

Hollowware  castings,  pound 

•03 

In  December,  1841,  it  was  shown  that  the  total  value  of  the  iron  products  of 
the  State  amounted  to  $22,100,665  (c).  In  view  of  this  fact  and  of  the  further 
one  that  in  1842  the  Compromise  Law  of  1833  would  go  into  final  operation,  the 
manufacturers  of  Pittsburg  felt  that  they  should  take  some  action  to  save  such 
an  immense  industry  from  destruction.  It  was  said: 

“If  the  odious  Compromise  Act  goes  into  final  operation  without  any 
change,  Pennsylvania  iron  will  be  driven  out  of  market  in  her  own  borders, 
in  the  East  and  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  Western  country.  Let  not  Pitts- 
burg iron  manufacturers  flatter  themselves  that  on  account  of  our  distance  from 
the  seaboard  the  act  will  not  affect  them”  (d). 

In  1844  the  iron  and  nail  manufacturers  here  were:  James  Anderson  (Lip- 
pincott  Mills),  warehouse  at  23  Wood;  Bailey,  Brown  & Co.  (Wayne  Iron 
Works),  warehouse  46  Water;  Bissell,  Semple  & Stephens  (Allegheny  Iron 
Works),  warehouse  80  Third;  Everson  & Co.  (Pennsylvania  Forge),  Dam  No. 
1;  Freeman,  Gordon  & Co.  (Eagle  Iron  Works);  Edward  Hughes  (Brownsville 
Juniata  Iron  Works);  Lorenz,  Sterling  & Co.  (Pittsburg  Iron  Works),  43  Water; 
G.  & J.  H.  Shoenberger  & Co.  (Juniata  Iron  Works),  27  Wood;  Turbot,  Royer 
& McDowell,  Penn  and  Cecil;  Wood,  Edwards  & McKnight  (Hecla  Iron  Works), 
Wood  and  Front.  The  iron  foundries  and  warehouses  were  owned  by  John 
Anderson  & Son  (Smithfield  Foundry);  Arthurs  & Nicholson  (Eagle  Foundry); 
Bollman  & Garrison  (Jackson  Foundry  and  Pittsburg  Foundry);  George  E. 
Evans;  W.  Irwin  (Clinton  Foundry);  Marshall,  Bradley  & Co.  (Franklin  Foun- 

(.\)  Advocate  and  Emporium,  April  2,  1840. 

(y)  Advocate  and  Emporium.  (z)  Daily  Advocate,  March  5,  1840. 

(a)  Advocate,  December,  1841.  (b)  Pittsburger,  April  1,  1841. 

(c)  Advocate,  December,  1841.  (d)  Gazette,  January  4,  1842. 
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dry);  Morrow,  Kingsland  & Co.  (Baldwin  Foundry);  McKerahan  & Co.  (Alle- 
gheny Foundry);  W.  T.  McClurg  (Penn  Foundry);  Z.  Packard  & Son  (Farm- 
ers’ Foundry);  Parry,  Scott  & Co.;  Pennock  & Mitchell  (Union  Foundry); 
Robinson  & Minis.  The  manufacturers  of  steam  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  were: 
Arthurs  & Co.,  Barnhill,  Douglass  & Co.,  Faber  & Co.,  T.  K.  Litch,  Newton  & 
Nicholson,  John  Potter,  Stackhouse  & Tomlinson,  Stackhouse  & Nelson,  J.  A. 
Stockton  & Co.,  W.  W.  Wallace,  James  Wrightman,  R.  Wrightman.  The 
manufacturers  of  tin,  copper  and  sheet-iron  ware  were:  J.  E.  Barndollar,  Thomas 
Brown,  William  Brown,  William  Camblin,  Alexander  Cupples,  Henry  Dauler, 
Robert  Dickey,  John  Dunlap,  Howard  & Rogers,  Hane  & Kellar,  J.  T.  Kincaid, 
W.  C.  Meredith,  James  Moorhead,  Samuel  Morrow,  John  McElroy,  John 
McWilliams,  William  Scaife,  Sheriff  & Shirk,  Lewis  Shrum,  John  Slaughter- 
back  and  James  Wylie.  The  bell  and  brass  founders  were:  John  Dixon  & Co., 
A.  Fulton,  M.  McDonald,  Sheriff  & Gallagher  and  Stevenson  & Reed.  The 
filemakers  were:  Josiah  Ankrirn  & Son,  George  P.  Hawke  and  John  Stokes. 

The  butt-hinge  makers  were:  Clark  & Cameron  and  Ritz  & Fownes.  The  wire- 
workers  were:  Francis  Cluley,  J.  R.  Taylor  & Co.,  R.  Townsend  & Co.,  Richard 
Welch,  J.  Wickersham  and  Sam  W.  Wickersham  (e). 

“The  extent  and  variety  of  our  manufactures,  it  has  often  seemed  to  11s,  are 
scarcely  known  or  properly  estimated,  even  in  our  own  community.  There  is 
scarcely  a department  of  the  mechanical  art  that  has  not  its  industrious  repre- 
sentative in  this  huge,  dusky  workshop  in  which  we  live.  Iron  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  branch  of  Pittsburg  manufactures”  (f). 

“Does  not  everyone  know  that  if  home  protection  were  repealed  the  forges 
and  furnaces,  the  workshops  and  factories  of  Pittsburg  would  be  closed  and  the 
rich  country  around  this  flourishing  city  would  be  greatly  impaired  in  value?”  (g) 

The  iron  shipyard  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  a prominent  industrial  feature  here 
in  1845-6.  He  had  at  work  150  men.  He  built  the  iron  revenue  steamer  Walker, 
which  was  on  the  stocks  in  June,  1846;  and  the  iron  sea  steamer  Hunter,  which 
went  to  sea  early  in  1846;  and  the  iron  steam  frigate  Allegheny,  nearly  finished 
in  June,  1846.  Livingston,  Roggen  & Co.  operated  the  Pittsburg  Novelty  Works 
in  1846,  making  coffee-mills,  scales,  castings,  etc.  Griffiths  & Co.  made  spades, 
shovels,  hoes,  forks,  picks,  etc.  Joseph  Long  was  an  extensive  manufacturer  of 
chain  cables  in  1846.  The  manufacture  of  gun  cotton  was  commenced  here  in 
1846  by  Mr.  Townsend. 

In  October,  1847,  there  were  in  operation  in  and  around  Pittsburg  eleven 
rolling-mills,  eight  of  which,  when  running  full  time,  could  produce  annually 
4.000  tons  each.  An  average  of  about  150  hands  was  employed  in  the  eleven 
mills.  Shoenberger’s  works  turned  out  2,000  kegs  of  nails  per  week.  At  this  time 
also  there  were  in  operation  in  this  vicinity  over  twenty  foundries,  seven  flint- 
glass  factories,  six  window-glass  factories,  five  green-glass  factories  and  one 
black-glass  factory  (h). 

“We  have  an  engine  with  two  thirty-inch  cylinders,  twelve-feet  stroke,  built 
in  this  city;  also  one  with  a fifty-inch  cylinder  and  nine-feet  stroke.  James 
Hall  is  now  building  a new  foundry  and  plow  factory  in  Allegheny.  Voegtly’s 
new  cotton  factory  was  put  in  operation  last  week.  This  is  the  third  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  started  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment  within  a 
few  months  in  our  sister  city”  (i). 

In  1847  there  was  introduced  into  the  ironworks  here  for  the  first  time 
Burden’s  patent  revolving  forge  hammer,  designed  to  make  blooms  ready  for 
the  rollers  by  a new  and  comparatively  silent  process.  It  was  placed  in  the  works 


(e)  Harris’  Directory. 

(f)  Commercial  Journal,  December  20,  1845.  (g)  Commercial  Journal,  February  5,  1846. 

(h)  Commercial  Journal,  October,  1847.  (i)  Commercial  Journal,  April,  1846. 
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of  Lyon,  Shorb  & Co.  and  of  Cuddy,  Jones  & Co.,  among  others.  “These  iron 
works  are  most  admirably  arranged”  (j). 

The  patent  on  plows  granted  to  Jethro  Woods  yielded  the  owner  in  twenty- 
eight  years  from  Pittsburg  manufacturers  alone  over  $10,000  per  year.  The 
heirs  of  the  patentee  continued  to  collect  royalty  long  beyond  the  expiration  of 
the  life  of  the  patent  (k).  They  failed  to  secure  a renewal  of  the  patent.  Hall  & 
Speer  of  this  city  made  in  1848  a splendid  iron  plow,  to  be  presented  to  the  con- 
gressman who  had  done  so  much  to  prevent  the  heirs  of  Jethro  Woods  from 
securing  a continuance  of  this  patent  on  that  implement. 

The  tariff  of  1842  put  new  life  into  iron  manufactures  and  stimulated  all 
other  pursuits.  The  tariff  of  1846  and  the  failure  of  crops  in  Europe  and  the  con- 
sequent financial  revulsion  and  hard  times  there  made  it  possible  for  the  English 
to  place  their  iron  in  this  market  in  spite  of  the  low  tariff  of  that  year.  The 
result  was  disastrous  to  many  manufacturers  of  iron  here,  and  was  followed  by  the 
cutting  of  wages  and  the  shutting  of  shops.  From  1843  to  1846  millions  of 
dollars  were  invested  in  iron  manufactures  in  Pennsylvania.  From  September 
to  December,  1847,  pig-iron  rose  about  30  per  cent,  in  price  per  ton,  and  then  fell 
back  to  its  original  quotations. 

The  tariff  of  1842  afforded  a protection  on  bar-iron  of  $25  per  ton,  and  on 
pig-iron  of  $10  per  ton,  and  on  the  smaller  kinds  of  iron  a still  higher  duty. 
The  tariff  of  1846  reduced  this  more  than  one-half.  In  consequence  of  the  low 
tariff  of  1846  English  iron  began  to  flood  the  American  markets.  In  1848 
English  agents  made  offers  to  deliver  in  Pittsburg  10,000  tons  of  Scotch  pigs  at 
less  than  $25  per  ton.  English  vessels  to  New  Orleans  sought  this  iron  for  bal- 
last, carrying  it  for  about  $2  per  ton.  At  this  time  the  “Allegheny  region”  had 
in  operation  eighty-five  furnaces — all  in  the  counties  of  Armstrong,  Clarion  and 
Venango — capable  of  making  100,000  tons  of  metal  annually  (1). 

The  condition  of  things  in  1848  actually  enabled  the  producer  of  iron  as  a 
raw  material  in  England  to  enter  the  American  markets  and  undersell  pro- 
ducers here.  The  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg  welcomed  this  state  of  affairs 
so  long  as  they  could  buy  crude  iron  of  a foreign  brand  cheaper  than  of  the 
domestic  brand.  But  it  meant  death  to  the  furnaces  and  forges.  By  1852  about 
a dozen  furnaces  in  Clarion  County  alone  had  failed  and  been  closed  up  (m). 

In  March,  1848,  a magnificent  welcome  was  tendered  by  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny  to  Henry  Clay,  the  great  commoner,  the  idol  of  protectionists,  who 
passed  through  here  on  his  way  to  his  Kentucky  home.  While  here  he  visited 
the  glassworks  of  Bakewell,  Pears  & Co.,  the  novelty  works  of  Livingston, 
Roggen  & Co.,  the  ironworks  of  Knapp  & Totten,  the  ironworks  of  Mr.  Shoen- 
berger,  and  the  ironworks  of  Frederick  Lorenz  of  Allegheny  City. 


Products. 

Sheet-iron 

Hoop-iron 

Pig-iron 

Scrap-iron 

Bar,  rolled  iron 

Bar,  hammered  iron 

Chain  cables 

Butt-hinges 


Tariff  1842. 
61  per  cent. 
61  per  cent. 
109  per  cent. 
49  per  cent. 
49  per  cent. 
76  per  cent. 
87  per  cent. 
42  per  cent. 


Tariff  1846. 
30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 


“It  is  nothing  but  a question  of  freights  and  labor,  and  any  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  protection  must  come  from  the  hard-working  laborer”  (n). 

(j)  Gazette,  January  19,  1848. 

(k)  Gazette,  January  28,  1848.  (1)  Kittaming  Free  Press,  January,  1848. 

(in)  Congressional  debate,  1853.  (n)  Gazette,  March  28,  1848. 
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The  ironmasters’  convention  in  Harrisburg  in  March,  1848,  took  measures 
to  collect  exhaustive  statistics  relative  to  the  iron  productions  of  the  State, 
with  the  view  of  placing  the  same  before  Congress  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon 
the  low  tariff  of  1846.  Six  committees  were  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  several  branches  of  iron  manufactured.  John  Shoenberger 
and  James  Cuddy  were  on  the  committee  on  merchant  bar  and  rolled  iron;  Fred- 
erick Lorenz  on  the  committee  on  boiler,  sheet  and  flue  iron;  Peter  Shoen- 
berger on  the  committee  on  blooms,  bar  and  hammered  iron,  and  W.  M.  Lyon 
on  the  same  (o). 

“For  some  time  we  have  noticed  that  the  rolling-mills  on  the  Monongahela 
side  of  the  river  were  stopped,  and  upon  inquiry  learn  that  nearly  one-half  of 
the  mills  are  idle.  It  was  not  so  last  year  at  this  time.  Then  our  furnace  chim- 
neys ceased  not  to  belch  forth  smoke  day  and  night.  One  set  of  industrious, 
toiling  men  succeeded  another  in  the  workshop,  and  production,  pushed  to  its 
utmost,  was  equal  to  the  demands  upon  us.  Now  our  old  and  powerful  rivals  are 
in  the  field,  and  instead  of  a tariff  of  79  to  100  per  cent.,  find  a 30  per  cent,  rate 
only  to  oppose  them.  Nor  can  we  look  for  better  times  until  we  have  a change 
of  policy”  (p). 

At  this  time  the  Post  took  an  entirely  different  view  of  affairs  and  threatened 
to  publish  figures  and  statistics  exhibiting  the  immense  profits  made  by  local 
iron  manufacturers  under  the  tariff  of  1846  (q).  Instead  of  idle  mills,  the  Post 
said,  “we  hear  iron  manufacturers  say  that  they  can  hardly  meet  the  demand”  (r). 
The  Gazette  denied  this,  and  said:  “Last  year  manufacturers  could  not  fill  the 
orders  because  they  had  not  the  iron.  This  year  they  cannot  fill  the  orders  for 
they  have  not  the  orders.  We  leave  the  public  to  say  when  they  appeared  to 
be  most  flourishing — when  waiting  orders,  or  when  orders  were  waiting  to  be 
filled”  (s). 

The  Pittsburg  Novelty  Works  of  Livingston,  Roggen  & Co.  became 
famous  in  1847-8  for  their  manufacture  of  malleable  iron- — first  as  garden  rakes 
and  potato  hoes.  Soon  the  material  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  innumer- 
able small  articles,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  works.  Two  cupolas  were 
employed  and  produced  about  two  tons  of  the  iron  daily,  and  employment  was 
given  to  about  150  men  and  boys.  Among  the  products  were  platform  scales  (t). 
In  1848  the  cost  of  making  a ton  of  iron  on  the  Allegheny  River  was  estimated 


as  follows  (u): 

280  bushels  charcoal  at  35  cents $9.80 

Three  tons  ore  at  $2.50 7-5° 

Limestone .50 

Two  ore  burners  and  pounders,  two  fillers ) 

Two  keepers,  one  pounder,  gutterman > 6.75 

One  smith  and  helper,  one  clerk  and  manager ) 

Wear  and  tear 1.00 

Hauling  to  river  and  freight  to  Pittsburg 2.00 

Six  per  cent,  on  works  and  land,  works  producing  800  tons 

annually 1.50 


$29.05 

In  August,  1848,  Captain  Wood  put  in  part  operation  his  new  rolling-mill  at 
the  mouth  of  Saw  Mill  Run.  His  pigs  were  made  at  his  own  furnaces,  and  his 
coal  obtained  from  his  own  mines. 

(o)  Gazette,  March  28,  1848. 

(p)  Gazette,  April  1,  1848.  (q)  Post,  April  and  May,  1848. 

(r)  Post,  April  7,  1S48.  (s)  Gazette,  April  8,  1848. 

(t)  Gazette,  May  1,  1848.  (11)  Gazette,  May  24,  1848. 
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IIussc\  & Avery  built  a furnace  in  1848  on  the  Monongahela,  near  the  first 
dam,  for  the  smelting  of  copper  ore  brought  by  them  from  Lake  Superior.  The 
ore  was  broken  up  on  the  lake,  washed  clear  of  the  rock  portions  and  then  shipped 
in  barrels  or  otherwise  to  this  city,  and  here  smelted,  yielding  from  70  to  90 
Tier  cent,  pure  copper.  The  stampede  to  the  copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior 
by  speculators  and  adventurers  was  begun  in  1842,  and  had  reached  an  enormous 
scale  in  1846-8.  Many  Pittsburgers  secured  valuable  holdings  in  that  region. 
About  660  tons  of  pure  copper  were  taken  from  that  locality  and  put  in  market- 
able condition  in  Pittsburg  in  the  summer  of  1848. 

In  November,  1849,  ^ie  National  Ironmasters’  Convention  was  held  in  this 
city.  Delegates  were  here  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  It  continued  in  session 
several  days.  Resolutions  were  introduced  denouncing  the  tariff  of  1846,  dis- 
couraging the  introduction  of  foreign  labor  and  recommending  measures  likely 
to  benefit  the  iron  trade.  Judges  Wilkins  and  Shaler  and  other  citizens  of  Pitts- 
burg were  invited  to  address  the  convention,  and  did  so.  At  the  close  the  citi- 
zens tendered  the  convention  an  elaborate  supper,  on  which  occasion  Judge 
Wilkins  presided.  Messrs.  Wilkins,  Shaler,  Myers,  Moorhead,  Stewart,  Kerr, 
Lorenz  and  others  replied  to  toasts  (v). 

During  the  big  strike  of  February,  1850,  the  puddlers  and  boiler-makers 
refused  to  allow-  any  reduction  in  their  wages,  and  made  strong  efforts  to  prevent 
others  from  taking  their  places.  The  strikers  marched  through  the  streets  on 
the  16th  and  again  on  the  18th,  with  music  and  banners,  making  a strong  demon- 
stration. On  the  18th  the  Shoenbergers,  Graff,  Lindsay  & Co.  and  Bailey, 
Brown  & Co.  started  their  works  with  new  men.  This  greatly  incensed  the 
strikers,  who  continued  to  parade  and  resist  until  the  28th,  when  the  strike 
culminated  in  an  attack  by  a large  number  of  men  and  women  on  the  works  of 
Graff,  Lindsay  & Co.,  where  the  new  men  were  driven  out.  A similar  attack 
on  the  works  of  the  Shoenbergers  and  Bailey,  Brown  & Co.  was  thwarted.  The 
Sheriff  issued  a riot  proclamation  and  made  preparations  to  use  the  militia. 
Several  leading  strikers,  men  and  women,  were  arrested,  and  upon  trial  were 
convicted,  and  two  of  the  men  were  sentenced  to  eighteen  months  each  by 
Judge  McClure.  The  Post  denounced  this  proceeding  in  strong  language. 
Indignation  meetings  were  held  by  sympathizers.  The  strikers  failed  to  gain  the 
concessions  demanded  (w). 

The  decade  of  the  '50s  was  one  of  the  hardest  to  survive  ever  encountered  by 
the  iron  interests  of  this  community.  The  depression  was  continuous,  save 
where  the  panics  of  1854  and  1857  afforded  the  anxious  manufacturers  the 
variation  of  a total  destruction  of  market  and  credit. 

"How  striking  the  contrast  between  the  Pittsburg  of  the  present  day  and 
the  Pittsburg  of  1814,  as  described  in  Niles'  Register  of  May  28  of  that  year. 
Then  our  manufactures  were  estimated  to  amount  to  the  value  annually  of 
$2,000,000;  now  they  exceed  $60,000,000.  The  transit  trade  of  the  East,  so 
vauntinglv  stated  at  4,000  wagon-loads  a year,  would  be  but  8,000  tons  all  told, 
an  amount  we  often  ship  down  the  Ohio  in  one  week.  The  396  tons  of  iron- 
mongery manufactured  in  1812  have  an  exceedingly  trifling  look  when  com- 
pared with  the  thousands  on  thousands  of  tons  of  bar-iron  and  nails  alone  turned 
out  now  by  our  fifteen  rolling  and  slitting  mills”  (x). 

i here  are  in  Pittsburg  and  its  vicinity  thirteen  rolling-mills,  with  a capital 
of  about  $5,000,000  and  employing  2,500  hands.  These  mills  consume  about 
60,000  tons  of  pig-metal  and  produce  bar-iron  and  nails  amounting  to  $4,000,000 
annual]} . i here  are  also  thirty  large  foundries,  together  with  a great  many 
smaller  ones,  having  a capital  in  all  amounting  to  about  $2,000,000  and  employing 

tv)  Commercial  Journal,  November,  1849. 

(v.)  Commercial  Journal,  February,  1850.  (x)  Commercial  Journal,  August  30,  1850. 
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not  less  than  2,500  hands.  These  foundries  consume  20,000  tons  of  pig-metal 
annually  and  yield,  with  the  labor  employed,  various  articles  amounting  to  about 
$2,000,000.  There  are  two  establishments  manufacturing  locks,  latches,  coffee- 
mills,  patent  scales,  with  a great  variety  of  other  malleable  iron  castings,  with  a 
capital  of  $250,000  and  employing  500  hands,  consuming  1,200  tons  pig-metal 
and  producing  goods  amounting  to  $300,000  annually.  There  are  also  a number 
of  manufactories  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  iron,  several  extensive  manufactories  of 
axes,  hatchets,  spring  steel,  axles,  anvils,  vises,  saws  of  all  kinds,  gun-barrels, 
shovels,  spades,  forks,  hoes,  cut  tacks,  brads,  etc.  There  are  also  in  full  and 
successful  operation  an  establishment  manufacturing  cast,  shear  and  blister  steel 
and  files,  all  said  to  be  of  a very  superior  quality,  besides  a great  variety  of 
manufacturing  establishments  not  enumerated  in  our  list.  There  is  one  copper 
smelting  establishment  producing  660  tons  refined  copper  annually,  valued  at 
$380  per  ton,  amounting  to  $250,000.  There  is  also  a copper  rolling-mill  now  in 
operation,  producing  300  tons  sheeting  and  braziers’  copper,  amounting  to 
$150,000  annually”  (y). 

“It  is  only  within  a year  or  two  that  our  mechanics  have  been  able  to  supply 
the  finished  machinery  required  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures,  but  now 
they  do  it  readily  and  as  cheaply  as  the  Eastern  towns  can  furnish  it.  Painter 
& Co.  of  this  city  have  .been  filling  an  order  for  cotton  machinery  for  a Memphis 
house,  which  is  worthy  of  note”  (z). 

Under  the  tariff  of  1842  the  iron-mill  owners  agreed  upon  a certain  scale 
of  wages  (an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  over  those  previously  paid),  to  be  given 
employes  in  1845;  but  they  found  themselves  unable  to  pay  such  increase  after 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  However,  they  continued  to-  pay  the  advance 
until  January,  1850,  when  they  demanded  a reduction  in  the  scale.  The  employes 
at  first  demurred  and  then  took  time  to  consider  the  proposition.  In  the  mean- 
time all  the  iron  mills,  except  those  of  Lyon,  Shorb  & Co.  and  Miller,  Car- 
rothers  & Co.,  closed  down  (a). 

“The  first  sheet  copper  that  was  ever  rolled  in  the  Western  country  was 
rolled  by  Mr.  B.  Lutton  at  G.  & J.  H.  Shoenberger’s  rolling-mill,  last  August 
was  a year.  A number  of  persons  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  could  not 
be  done  in  this  city  after  the  article  was  produced.  The  rolling  was  done  for  the 
Pittsburg  and  Boston  Mining  Company,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  same  company  has  now,  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  a fine'  large  manu- 
facturing establishment  in  full  and  successful  operation,  for  which  the  working- 
men are  financially  indebted  to  Thomas  M.  Howe”  (b). 

The  copper-smelting  furnace  was  owned  by  the  Pittsburg  and  Boston  Min- 
ing Company,  and  the  copper  rolling-mill  by  C.  B.  Hussey  & Co.  The  works 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  above  Dam  No.  1.  Ingots  were  cast 
for  market  and  bought  by  founders.  Immense  cakes  were  made,  to  be  rolled  into 
sheets  or  bars.  Large  quantities  of  copper  bottoms  were  made  for  smiths  and 
tinners.  About  thirty  men  were  employed  in  June,  1851.  The  manufacture  of 
brass  was  soon  to  be  added.  Refined  copper  in  ingots  and  cakes  was  sold  at  20 
cents  a pound  (c). 

Hope  Foundry,  in  Allegheny,  owned  and  conducted  by  Cochran,  McBride  & 
Co.,  employed  about  thirty  hands  in  May,  1851.  They  manufactured  iron  rail- 
ings, vault  doors,  iron  castings,  hollowware,  stoves,  etc.,  and  consumed  about 
three  tons  of  pig-metal  per  day.  Lippincott  & Barr  manufactured  Phoenix  fire- 

(v)  Fahnestock’s  Directory,  1850.  (It  will  be  observed  that  one  authority  places  the 
number  of  rolling  and  slitting  mills  here  in  1850  at  thirteen  and  another  at  fifteen.) 

(z)  Commercial  Journal,  October  23,  1850. 

(a)  Commercial  Journal,  January,  1850. 

(b)  Commercial  Journal,  September  13,  1850 

(c)  Commercial  Journal,  June  16,  1851. 
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proof  safes  in  1851.  The  business  had  been  previously  conducted  by  J.  S. 
Strickler  & Co.  They  made  one  for  the  Recording  Regulator’s  office  in  1849-50 
v,  liich  weighed  7,500’  pounds.  John  Quinn  of  the  National  Foundry  manufac- 
tured hollowwarc  mainly  for  Southern  and  Western  trade  to  the  amount  of  from 
- -0  to  400  tons  per  annum.  Their  patent  biscuit-baker,  in  sizes  from  6 to  8, 
Dutch  ovens,  stoves,  grates,  fenders,  etc.,  were  well  known  to  the  market  in 
1851. 

lames  Thompson  and  Joseph  Tomlinson,  by  May,  1851,  had  invested  $60,000 
here,  preparatory  to  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and  cars.  They  proposed 
to  duplicate  the  cars  and  locomotives  built  East,  and  asked  for  patronage.  At 
the  above  date  they  were  engaged  in  building  handcars,  gravel-cars,  rail  and 
lumber  cars,  and  employed  thirty  men.  They  had  just  built  a large  foundry 
with  a cupola  and  furnace.  They  built  their  own  engines,  besides  large  ones 
fGr  crushing  rock  in  California  and  for  the  Cliff  Mining  Company’s  Copper  Roll- 
ing Mill.  Newspapers  called  upon  railway  companies  to  give  them  a trial. 
Knapp  & Co.  were  also  nearly  ready  for  the  same  class  of  work  (d). 

“ Resolved , That  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  iron  trade  has  its  origin 
and  is  entirely  caused  by  the  low  rate  of  duty  at  which  English  iron  is  admitted 
into  this  country  under  the  tariff  of  1846  and  its  injudicious  ad  valorem  prin- 
ciples” (e). 

The  Pennsylvania  Forge  and  Rolling  Mill,  owned  and  operated  by  Ever- 
son, Preston  & Co.,  was  one  of  the  notable  manufactories  here  in  1851.  They 
employed  about  fifty  hands  and  made  all  kinds  of  shafts,  cranks,  piston-rods, 
etc.  They  made  for  a steamboat  a shaft  that  weighed  4,950  pounds,  cranks 
weighing  a ton  each  for  others,  pitman  jaws  weighing  900  pounds,  and  large 
numbers  of  wrought-iron  railroad  axles. 

The  nail  manufacturers  here,  in  May,  1851,  were  Graff,  Lindsay  & Co., 
Lewis,  Dalzell  & Co.,  Bissell  & Semple,  Lorenz,  Sterling  & Co.,  Miller,  Church 
& Co.,  James  Wood  & Co.,  Brown,  Phillips  & Co.,  Wood  & McKnights,  Cuddy, 
Jones  & Co.,  G.  & J.  H.  Shoenberger,  Spang  & Co.,  Coleman,  Nailman  & Co., 
Lyon.  Shorb  & Co..  Bailey,  Brown  & Co.,  and  Stewart,  Lloyd  & Co.  At  this 
time  Wheeling  pretended  to  be  a rival  of  Pittsburg  in  the  nail  market,  though 
the  latter  turned  out  more  nails  in  five  hours  than  the  former  did  in  a week  (f). 

The  forge  branches  of  ten  of  the  great  Pittsburg  ironmills  stood  idle  in 
January,  1850,  about  1,800  men  having  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  Wages 
to  the  amount  of  $18,000  per  week  were  thus  stopped. 

The  steam  and  fire  engine  manufactory  of  W.  P.  Eichbaum,  in  Allegheny, 
turned  out  engines,  hydraulic  and  letter  presses,  sugar-mills,  sawmill  machinery, 
etc.,  to  the  amount  of  $54,500  in  the  year  1849.  Henry  J.  Dernier  manufac- 
tured tin,  copper  and  sheet-iron  goods  to  the  amount  of  $12,000  during  1849. 

“There  are  in  Pittsburg  and  suburbs  fourteen  rolling  and  slitting  mills, 
giving  employment  to  over  2,000  operatives.  Of  these  nulls  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  this  day:  Running  full  time — None.  Running  half  time — 

Lyon,  Shorb  & Co.,  G.  & J.  H.  Shoenberger,  Spang  & Co.,  Semple,  Bissell  & 
Co.,  Graff,  Lindsay  & Co.,  Coleman,  Hailman  & Co.,  Lewis  Dalzell  & Co., 
Stewart,  Lloyd  & Co.  Idle— Cuddy,  Jones  & Co.,  A.  Miller  & Son,  Wood  & 
McKnight,  Lorenz,  Sterling  & Co.,  James  Wood  & Co.,  Bailey,  Brown  & Co. 
-Gen  thrown  out  of  employment  in  Pittsburg  by  the  stoppage  of  iron  mills  under 
the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  1,450.  By  the  stoppage  of  six  of  our  mills 
and  the  shortened  time  of  eight,  $14,000  a week  hitherto  paid  as  the  wages  of 
workingmen  is  now  withheld  from  them.  In  the  neighboring  counties  of  Arm- 

(d)  Commercial  Journal,  May,  1851. 

fe)  Resolution  of  a big  iron  meeting  here  in  18^1. 

(r)  Commercial  Journal,  May  22,  1851. 
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strong  and  Clarion  about  one-half  of  the  furnaces  are  closed  and  in  possession 
of  the  sheriffs  and  of  the  other  half  the  majority  are  idle.  The  stoppage  of  these 
mills  about  Pittsburg  has  deprived  the  workingmen  of  more  than  $750,000  a 
year  for  wages,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  and  would  still  receive 
but  for  the  tariff  of  1846”  (g). 

The  Post  denied  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  said:  “The  iron  manufactur- 
ing establishments  here  are  stopped  once  a year  for  repairs,  etc.,  and  whenever 
this  is  done  the  Federal  presses  commence  telling  the  people  about  the  ruin 
which  was  prophesied  to  follow  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  of  1846  (h). 

“The  process  of  manufacturing  the  common  blister  steel  is  common  enough 
among  us,  but  that  of  cast-steel  is  novel,  and  the  Cast  Steel  and  File  Works 
of  McKelvv  & Blair  in  the  Fifth  Ward  are  the  only  establishment  in  which  it 
is  carried  on  in  Pittsburg.  They  employ  about  fifty  hands  and  turn  out  incred- 
ible quantities  of  files,  from  the  smallest  rat-tail  to  the  heaviest  mill-saw  file. 
This  is  another  and  interesting  branch  of  Pittsburg  manufacture  which  has 
been  scarcely  known  and  has  certainly  not  been  duly  appreciated.  They  are 
building  new  works  on  a much  more  extensive  scale  and  will  then  employ  over 
100  men  and  turn  out  over  three  times  the  product  of  the  old  works”  (i). 

“You  will  recollect  that  no  tariff  to  protect  the  industry  of  the  country  ever 
was  passed  without  the  assistance  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I regret  to  say  that  no 
tariff  law  that  took  away  protection  from  the  industrial  pursuits  ever  was  passed 
unless  it  was  through  the  agency  of  some  recreant  Pennsylvanian”  (j). 

In  1853  there  were  in  this  immediate  vicinity  seventeen  rolling-mills,  twelve 
large  foundries,  twenty  engine  and  machine  shops,  and  it  was  estimated  that  all 
these,  when  in  operation,  consumed  7,515,000  bushels  of  coal  per  annum  (k). 

In  the  autumn  of  1853  the  Renton  Iron  Company,  with  a capital  of  $150,000, 
became  the  owner  of  the  Renton  and  Dickerson  patents  for  making  iron  direct 
from  the  ore  and  of  converting  ore  into  wrought-iron  at  about  the  cost  of  con- 
verting ore  into  pig-iron.  In  the  furnace  of  W.  Dewees  Wood,  at  McKeesport, 
the  process  was  first  put  in  operation  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

“We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  rolls  in  the  Clinton  Mill  (Messrs.  Bennett, 
Marshall  & Co.)  were  put  in  operation  for  the  first  time  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
They  were  found  to  work  admirably  and  produce  a number  of  T-rails  of  superior 
quality.  ' The  works  will  be  in  full  operation  next  week  and  are  expected  to 
turn  out  about  thirty-five  tons  of  rails  per  day.  This  is  a new  branch  of  busi- 
ness in  Pittsburg”  (1). 

The  Clinton  Rolling  Mill  was  thus  built  and  put  in  operation  in  1853.  A 
considerable  number  of  rails  were  made  in  1854  but  not  proving  profitable  the 
owners,  for  the  time  being,  dropped  that  branch  and  made  merchant  bar-iron 
and  nails. 

On  June  17,  1854,  the  iron  puddlers  of  this  city  struck  for  an  advance  of 
wages,  which  was  refused  by  the  employers  in  the  rolling-mills.  Men  were 
brought  from  the  East  to  take  their  places.  In  1854  there  were  shipped  from 
Pittsburg  iron  and  nails  to  the  value  of  $7,500,000  (m). 

“As  we  look  about  us  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  idea  that  iron  is 
entering  more  extensively  every  day  into  the  make  of  buildings  for  which  stone 
or  wood  was  formerly  used.  Already  the  most  elegant  mantelpieces  of  iron  are 
taking  the  place  of  wooden  and  marble  ones.  Iron  pillars  for  halls,  pilasters, 
capitals  of  columns,  window  sashes,  etc.,  have  already  ceased  to  excite  particular 

(g)  Commercial  Journal,  September  12  and  25,  1851. 

(h)  Post,  September  26,  1851. 

(i)  Commercial  Journal.  August  0,  1851.  (.i)  Speech  of  Governor  Johnston  in  1851. 

(k)  C.  S.  Eyster,  in  Philadelphia  Register,  December  17,  1853. 

(l)  Commercial  Journal,  September  3.  1853. 

(m)  Commercial  Journal,  January,  1855. 
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attention,  and  not  only  the  house  itself  but  its  furniture  and  interior  ornamenta- 
tion is  of  this  same  material.  The  establishment  of  Knapp  & Wade,  in  this  city, 
js  providing  a large  amount  of  iron  ornaments  and  pillars  of  various  kinds  for 
the  new  custom-house,  now  in  process  of  construction  at  New  Orleans”  (n). 

The  average  value  of  railway  iron  imported  annually  into  the  United  States 
for  the  four  years,  1851-54,  inclusive,  was  more  than  $8,000,000,  “during  which 
time  our  rolling-mills  have  been  languishing,  the  fires  in  our  furnaces  going  out, 
and  the  ruin  so  long  impending  has  at  last  come  down  upon  our  heads”  (o).  This 
ruin  referred  to  the  proposed  law  to  release  from  bond  all  railway  iron,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  a crushing  blow  to  the  railway  iron  producers  of  Pittsburg.  The 
Houston  Bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  1846  was  passed  by  the ’House 
of  Representatives,  Congress,  in  February,  1855,  and  provided  for  lowering  the 
dutv  on  iron  from  four  to  twenty-four  per  cent. — on  bars  and  rails  the  latter 
figure.  Thomas  M.  Howe,  member  of  the  House,  delivered  a powerful  speech 
against  the  bill,  which  failed  to  pass  the  Senate.  I11  1854  there  were  manufactured 
in  Pittsburg  and  its  immediate  vicinity  5,000  tons  of  railway  iron  (p). 

“The  manufacture  of  railway  iron  was  almost  an  experiment.  Everything 
pertaining  to  the  work  had  to  be  created.  Various  kinds  of  machinery  requisite 
for  the  business  were  to  be  made  and  put  in  operation.  Vast  outlays  of  money 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  were  called  for.  Men  trained  to  this  particular 
business  were  needed  in  the  outset.  The  capabilities  of  our  iron  for  this  purpose 

were  to  be  tested These  remarks  will  apply,  to  some  extent,  to 

manufactures  of  other  iron  fabrics The  fact  is,  we  have  never  had, 

as  a State,  anything  like  a fair  chance  to  develop  our  mighty  resources.  Except 
a little  encouragement  that  came  to  our  people  in  1852  and  1853,  what  has 
there  been  to  cheer  them?  And  that  was  the  effect  of  a fictitious  prosperity 
which  smiled  but  to  deceive.  We  repeat  it,  we  have  not  had  justice  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  We  need  a tariff  that  shall  discriminate  in  favor  of  our 
peculiar  manufactures”  (cj). 

“Locomotive  Building  in  Pittsburg. — We  stated  some  days  ago  that  the 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  were  having  a locomotive  con- 
structed at  their  works  .for  the  use  of  the  road  and  that  it  would  be,  when  finished, 
the  first  one  made  in  the  city.  In  this  we  are  glad  to  learn  we  are  in  error.  As 
long  ago  as  1834  and  1835  the  firm  of  McClurg,  Wade  & Co.,  of  which  A.  T. 
McClurg  was  a member,  Bayardstown,  were  engaged  in  that  line  of  business 
to  some  extent.  They  made  some  five  or  six  for  the  Portage  Railroad,  which, 
for  durability  and  excellence,  are  not  surpassed,  as  several  of  them  are  in  use  at  this 
time.  Several  locomotives  of  their  manufacture  were  sent  to  Philadelphia”  (r). 

In  1856  Wardrop,  Stout  & Williams  began  manufacturing  reaping,  mow- 
ing and  thrashing  machines.  In  one  day  in  April  four  reaping  machines  were 
shipped  away  by  this  firm  to  purchasers.  This  was  noted  as  a great  advance  (s). 

"The  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  given  a new  impulse,  and, 
to  some  extent,  a new  direction  to  our  trade  in  pig-metal  and  blooms.  So  great, 
indeed,  has  been  the  increase  that  the  company  have  found  it  expedient  to  make 
special  provision  for  the  business”  (t). 

“Looking  through  the  extensive  establishment  of  Messrs.  Lippincott  & 
Barr  yesterday  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a very  perfect  specimen  of 
the  thief-proof  safe,  which  they  have  just  completed  for  the  banking  house  of 
X.  Holmes  & Sons”  (u). 


(n)  Commercial  Journal,  February  7,  1855. 

(o)  Commercial  Journal,  February  28,  1855.  (p)  Commercial  Journal,  March  3,  1855. 

(cj)  Commercial  Journal,  March  17,  1855.  (r)  Commercial  Journal,  August  17,  1855. 

(s)  Commercial  Journal,  April,  1856.  (t)  Commercial  Journal,  July  4,  1856. 

(u)  Commercial  Journal,  September  10,  1856. 
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The  newspapers  here  in  September,  1856,  published  long  accounts  of  the 
new  Bessemer  process  of  “making  malleable  iron  without  fuel.”  The  discovery 
was  at  once  seen  to  be  so  important  that  many  at  first  could  not  believe  the 
report  true.  Its  vast  importance  was  promptly  conceded.  In  1856  Pittsburg 
was  manufacturing  an  excellent  quality  of  rifle  and  shotgun  barrels,  including 
twisted  stubs,  besides  fine  cutlery  and  surgical  and  dental  instruments. 

In  1856  the  mnufacturers  in  Pittsburg  of  anvils,  axes  and  shovels  were 
Forster,  Garbutt  & Co.  (Temperanceville),  Holmes  & Co.,  Lippincott  & Co., 
Postley,  Nelson  & Co.,  William  Day,  Newmeyer  & Graff,  and  Stuart,  Sauer 
& Co.  (Beaver  Works,  New  Brighton).  The  manufacturers  of  boilers  were 
William  Barnhill  & Co.,  J.  Blair  & Co.,  Joseph  Douglass,  Thomas  Douglass, 
Douglass  & English  and  Robert  Walker.  Brass  and  bell  founders — Andrew 
Fulton,  A.  & S.  McKenna,  Phillips  & Co.  and  James  Welden.  Coppersmiths — 
Fitzsimmons  & Morrow,  Howard  & Rodgers,  Kean  & Keller,  James  T.  Kincaid, 
W.  B.  Scaife  and  J.  B.  Sheriff.  Cultivator  teeth  manufacturers — D.  B.  Rodgers 
& Co.  Engine  manufacturers — W.  W.  Wallace,  F.  & W.  M.  Faber,  Haigh, 
Hartupee  & Co.,  Irwin  & Co.,  Cyprian  Preston,  Cridge,  Wadsworth  & Co.  and 
J.  B.  Warden  & Son.  Founders — John  Anderson  & Co.,  Bollman  & Garrison, 
Alexander  Bradley,  S.  S.  Fowler  & Co.,  Graff,  Reisinger  & Graff,  Knapp  & 
Wade,  Livingston,  Copeland  & Co.,  Daniel  McCurdy,  Marshall,  McGeary  & Co., 
Mitchell,  Herron  & Co.,  J.  C.  Parry,  Payne,  Lee  & Co.;  Pennock  & Hart,  William 
Price,  Robinson,  Minis  & Millers,  Smith  & Co.,  Warwick,  Atterbury  & Co. 
Manufacturers  of  bar,  nail,  sheet,  etc.,  iron — Bailey,  Brown  & Co.,  Brown,  Floyd 
& Co.,  Coleman,  Hailman  & Co.,  Everson,  Preston  & Co.,  Graff,  Bennett  & 
Co.,  Jones  & Lauth,  Lewis,  Dalzell  & Co.,  Lorenz,  Stewart  & Co.,  Lyon,  Shorb 
& Co.,  Lloyd  & Black,  McKmght  & Brother,  G.  & J.  H.  Shoenberger,  Spang 
& Co.,  James  Woods  & Co.,  Woods,  Moorhead  & Co.  and  Zug  & Painter. 
Makers  of  nuts  and  washers— Knapp  & Carter.  Makers  of  railroad  spikes, — 
Porter,  Rolfe  & Swett.  Revolver  manufacturer — Josiah  Ellis.  Rivet-makers — 
W.  P.  Townsend  & Co.  Scalemakers — Livingston,  Copeland  & Co.  Spring, 
axle  and  steel  manufacturers — Coleman,  Hailman  & Co.,  Joseph  Dilworth  & 
Co.,  Isaac  Jones  and  Singer,  Hartman  & Co.  Safe  manufacturers — Burke  & 
Barnes,  Lippincott  & Barr,  W.  T.  McClurg.  Sheet-copper  manufacturers — C.  G. 
Hussey  & Co.  Spikemaker — L.  Severance.  Tackmakers — Chess,  Wilson  & Co., 
Wire  manufacturers  and  workers— Francis  Cluley,  J.  R.  Taylor  & Co.  and  R. 
Townsend  & Co.  Wrought-nail  and  gaspipe  manufacturers— John  Fitzsim- 
mons and  William  Pick. 

In  Allegheny  in  1856  were  the  following  establishments:  Founders — 

Agnew,  McCutcheon  & Lindsay,  Henry  Anshutz,  Jacob  Berner,  R.  Hall,  C. 
Kingland  and  Olenhausen,  Crawford  & Co.  (v). 

“In  1856  we  have  forty-four  foundries  for  brass  and  iron,  employing  over 
$1,500,000  of  capital  and  2,000  hands There  are  in  Pittsburg,  Alle- 

gheny and  suburbs  twenty  rolling-mills,  employing  a capital  of  $5,000,000  and 
more  than  3,000  hands”  (v). 

The  following  table  shows  the  kind  and  quantity  of  metal  manufactures 
produced  here  in  1857  (w): 


Industries. 


Value  of  Products. 


25  Rolling-mills... 

26  Foundries 

1 Cannon  foundry 

16  Machine-shops.  . 


$10,730,562 

1,248,300 


40,000 


(v)  Directory  of  1856. — George  II.  Thurston. 

(w)  Pittsburg  as  It  Is,  1857. — Thurston. 
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Industries.  Value  of  Products. 

7 Boiler-yards $ 3°5>000 

4 Shovel  and  ax  factories 823,742 

2 Forges 224,500 

7 Chain  factories,  100  blacksmiths < 261,000 

1 Railroad-spike  factory 250,000 

3 Safe  factories 116,000 

3 Cutlery  factories 30,000 

2 Smut  machine  factories 40,000 

1  File  factory 12,000 

1  Boiler-rivet  factory 40,000 

1 Sickle  factory 30,000 

6 Saddlery-hardware  factories 44,000 

I Rivet-mill 20,000 

1 Wire  factory 40,000 

2 Gun-barrel  factories 28,875 

1 Gun  and  rifle  factory 40,000 

1 Repeating  pistol  factory 15,000 

2 Domestic  hardware  factories 450,000 

3 Plow  factories 192,000 

1 Copper  rolling-mill 200,000 

28  Copper  and  tin  smiths 192,000 

10  Brass  foundries 75>000 

3  Key  factories 166,000 

3  Agricultural  implement  factories 80,000 

1 Wire  cloth  factory 10,000 

Iron  railings 52,000 


Total  metal $16,592,279 

Other  manufactures 22,430,156 


Grand  total $39,022,435 


“Congress  has  at  length  adjourned.  And  now  comes  the  question  of 
bread  for  the  hungry  and  clothing  for  the  naked  mechanics  of  our  own  and 
other  States,  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  work;  but  to  all  whose  earnest 
entreaties  the  present  rulers  give  but  a stone  and  a fig  leaf.  Shall  our  own  honest 
mechanics,  their  wives  and  children,  be  supported  in  a hard-earned  competency, 
or  shall  we  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to-  Birmingham, 
Leeds  and  Manchester?  At  the  meeting  recently  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  which 
occasion  Henry  C.  Carey  presided,  and  Messrs.  Lewis,  Collamer,  Fost,  Simon, 
Cameron,  Marshall,  Thompson,  Cov'ode  and  Morris  delivered  speeches,  the  free 
trade  tariffs  of  1846  and  1857  found  no  favor.  Their  remarks  carried  us  back 
to  the  time  when  a Baldwin,  a Forward,  a Porter  and  a Stewart  uttered  the 
sentiments  of  Pennsylvania  in  behalf  of  protection.  The  free  trade  tariff  has 
become  entirely  inadequate  to  afford  revenue  to  this  economical  administra- 
tion. We  are  compelled  to  borrow  $40,000,000”  (x). 

It  was  acknowledged  by  all  parties  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in 
1858  that  the  want  of  revenue  would  soon  force  the  Government  to  revise  the 
then  existing  tariff.  “Shall  revenue  be  the  sole  element  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  this  revision,  or  shall  protection  be  recognized  as  fully  equal,  if  not 
a superior,  element?  We  think  it  would  be  especially  appropriate  for  the  work- 
ingmen of  Pittsburg,  this  Birmingham  of  America,  to  lead  off  in  the . assertion 
of  their  rights”  (y). 


(x)  Commercial  Journal,  June  19,  1858.  (y)  Commercial  Journal,  June  30,  1858. 
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In  March,  1858,  the  Fort  Pitt  Iron  Works,  owned  by  Knapp,  Wade  & Co., 
were  destroyed  by  fire;  estimated  loss,  $37,500.  The  rolling-mill  of  Zug  & 
Painter  barely  escaped.  Lippincott  & Barr  made  a large  line  of  safes.  Knapp, 
Carter,  Wilson  & Co.  made  nuts,  bolts,  washers,  etc.  S.  S.  Fowler  conducted 
a general  foundry  business.  John  Cartwright  made  surgical  instruments. 
Phillips  & Co.  made  a general  line  of  foundry  products.  J.  Cochran  & Co. 
made  iron  railings,  vault-doors,  window-guards,  etc.  Alexander  Bradley  made 
stoves.  So  did  Payne,  Bissell  & Co.  Jones,  Boyd  & Co.  made  cast-steel,  plows, 
springs,  axles,  etc. 

In  1858  Moorhead  & Co.  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  a superior  quality  of 
corrugated  iron,  which  they  had  greatly  improved.  Porter,  Ralfe  & Swett  con- 
ducted a large  spike  factory.  They  began  rolling  iron  in  1858.  Large  quantities 
of  copper  ore  arrived  here  in  1858  from  the  Lake  Superior  country,  via  Cleve- 
land, for  Hussey  & McBride  and  Hanna,  Garretson  & Co.  Burke  & Barnes 
manufactured  safes  of  all  sizes  and  of  excellent  quality. . William  B.  Scaife 
made  all  sorts  of  iron  and  copper  steamboat  equipments.  Pittsburg  copper 
stock  in  1858  was  the  most  valuable  in  the  Eastern  markets.  Postley,  Nelson 
& Co.  made  gun-barrels,  scythes,  etc.  Park,  McCurdy  & Co.  made  copper  goods 
of  all  kinds  and  conducted  copper-smelting  works.  D.  B.  Rogers  & Co.  made 
cultivator  teeth.  S.  Severance  made  boiler  rivets,  spikes,  etc. 

In  i860  there  were  twenty-six  steel  rolling-mills,  with  about  3,000  hands 
employed;  connected  with  them  were  ninety  puddling  furnaces.  The  number 
of  heating  furnaces  was  130;  mill  machines,  260;  iron  consumed,  tons,  110,000; 
foundries,  18;  hands  employed  therein,  1,800;  boiler-yards,  8.  There  were 
beside  many  works  for  forges,  safes,  tools,  cutlery;  several  cotton-mills,  with  a 
product  of  about  $2,000,000  per  year;  about  twenty-three  glasshouses,  and  four 
devoted  exclusively  to  looking-glasses  (z). 


(z)  Dispatch,  November  12,  i860. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  BRANCH  BANKS DEPRECIATION  OF  CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY— NO  MONEY  IN  THE 

WEST FOREIGN  COIN -BRANCH  OF  THE  BANK  OF  PENNSYLVANIA ITS  FIRST  OFFI- 
CERS  MONEY  HANDLED  BY  IT ITS  VALUE  TO  PITTSBURG BRANCH  OF  THE  BANK 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES FIRST  OFFICERS RESTRICTION  OF  DISCOUNTS  DUR- 
ING THE  HARD  TIMES RESOLUTIONS  OF  COMPLAINT STATISTICS HOSTIL- 
ITY TO  THE  BRANCH  AND  THE  PARENT  BANK THE  VETO  OF  PRESIDENT  JACK- 

SON EXPIRATION  OF  THE  CHARTER  IN  1 836— PENNSYLVANIA  BANK  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES ITS  BRANCH  HERE HOSTILITY  AND  LOSS  OF  PRES- 

TIGE FAILURE  OF  THE  BANK — -CLOSING  OF  THE  PITTSBURG  BRANCH. 

The  story  of  the  financial  struggle  of  the  colonists  during  the  Revolution 
is  one  of  intense  interest.  The  efforts  made  by  the  authorities  of  this  State  to 
conduct  the  expenses  of  what  to  them  was  a gigantic  war  of  long  and  galling 
continuance,  with  very  little  specie,  steady  issues  of  paper  money,  which  sank 
immensely  in  value,  and  repeated  shifts  and  enactments  by  the  Supreme  Council 
to  sustain  its  purchasing  power,  reflect  upon  them  the  highest  renown. 

Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead,  commander  of  the  American  forces  at  Pitts- 
burg, his  troops  and  the  few  families  that  lived  here  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  suffered  severely  for  want  of  money,  and,  when  remittances  came,  which 
they  occasionally  did,  the  event  was  welcomed  with  great  joy,  and  a general 
jollification  and  settlement  of  balances  resulted.  “Credit  may  be  said  to  be  at 
an  end,  the  innumerable  certificates  granted  by  the  quartermaster  and  com- 
missar)' departments  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State  having  extinguished  all 
confidence”  (a).  Such  was  the  condition  of  money  in  this  vicinity  near  the  end 
of  the  war.  Hard  money  w*as  rarely  ever  seen;  barter,  in  a great  degree,  was 
employed  to  settle  accounts,  and  the  paper  issues  of  this  State  and  of  Congress 
had  little  or  no  value  or  use.  Colonel  Brodhead’s  appeals  for  hard  money 
would  now  appear  pathetic,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  his  military  policy  was  so 
manifestly  dilatory  and  ineffective.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  and  the  few 
traders  here,  so  far  as  money  was  concerned,  fared  better  than  anybody  else. 
The  coin  quickly  went  to  the  merchants  for  debts  previously  contracted,  and 
then,  just  as  quickly,  went  East  again  for  more  goods.  It  was  truly  “a  time  that 
tried  men’s  souls.” 

By  act  of  the  Supreme  Council,  a mode  of  adjusting  and  settling  the  payment 
of  debts  and  contracts  entered  into  between  January,  i,  1777,  and  March  1, 
1781,  was  provided.  The  object  of  the  enactment  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  all 
such  debts  and  contracts  to  the  true  value  of  specie  at  the  times  the  same  were 
incurred,  and  to  release  such  debtors  from  all  further  obligations  upon  their 
payment  of  such  amounts  in  specie.  It  was  therefore  enacted  that  the  following 
scale  of  depreciation  should  be  the  rule  to  determine  the  value  of  the  several 
debts,  contracts  and  demands  referred  to  in  the  act,  compared  with  silver  and 
gold  (b): 

(a)  Letter  of  Joseph  Reed  to  George  Washington,  April,  1781. 

(b)  Enactment  of  April  3,  1781. 
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3777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

January 

i-5 

4 

8 

40.5 

75 

February 

i-5 

5 

10 

47-5 

75 

March 

2 

5 

10.5 

61.5 

April 

2.5 

6 

1 7 

61.5 

May 

2.5 

5 

24 

59 

June 

2.5 

5 

20 

61.5 

July 

3 

4 

19 

64-5 

August 

3 

5 

20 

70 

September 

3 

5 

24 

72 

October 

3 

5 

30 

73 

November 

3 

6 

38.5 

74 

December 

4 

6 

4i-5 

75 

By  this  act  and  others  passed  both  before  and  after  April  3,  1781,  the  settle- 
ment of  all  debts  and  contracts  was  thus  partly  reduced  to  a specie  basis.  The 
funding  system  of  Pennsylvania  had  its  origin  in  the  act  of  March  1,  1786,  when 
a loan  was  opened  by  the  authorities  to  receive  Continental  in  exchange 
for  State  certificates.  In  1787  the  notes  of  the  State  outstanding  consisted 
of  the  following: 

1.  Certificates  issued  by  the  State  on  her  own  original  contracts  in  the 
course  of  the  war;  the  amount  of  which,  by  the  estimate  of  the  comptroller- 
general,  was  £226,882  7s.  9d.; 

2.  The  certificates,  called  “depreciation  certificates,”  issued  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £627,585  us.  4.6..; 

3.  The  certificates  comprehended  under  what  was  called  the  funding  law, 
amounting  to  £1,500,000. 

The  extreme  scarcity  of  money  of  any  sort  at  Pittsburg  from  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  until  the  Indian  war  of  1791  checked  all  banking  or  business 
enterprises  of  an  elaborate  scale.  In  fact,  this  may  be  considered  the  only  period 
ever  experienced  by  this  vicinity  in  time  of  peace  when  money  of  any  kind  to 
transact  the  ordinary  operations  of  business  was  almost  wholly  wanting.  In 
March,  1787,  when  the  project  of  building  a market  house  was  under  discus- 
sion, John  Scull  said  in  the  Gazette : “As  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  in 
general,  to  enter  into  an  association  to  buy  no  provisions  but  in  that  market  (on 
market  days)  is  truly  absurd;  for  many  of  us  don’t  get  as  much  cash  in  a 
week  as  would  purchase  a pound  of  beef.”  All  the  merchants  complained  earn- 
estly of  the  want  of  cash,  and  all  announced  that  they  would  receive  produce  for 
their  commodities.  In  1788-9  considerable  money  was  spent  here  by  members 
of  the  Ohio  Company  and  others  on  their  way  down  the  river  in 
pursuit  of  new  homes,  and  by  the  soldiers  stationed  here,  or  passing  through 
here.  The  little  hard  money  in  circulation  consisted  of  the  coins  of  foreign 
countries.  Reckonings  were  principally  made  in  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  crowns 
(of  France),  milled  dollars  (of  Spain),  etc. 

In  1787  it  was  noted  (c)  at  Pittsburg  that  copper  cents  were  being  coined 
ar  the  mint  in  New  York  and  would  probably  soon  make  their  appearance  in  the 
Western  country.  Mr.  Scull  said  he  was  glad  of  it,  because  it  would  “free  us  from 
the  floods  of  light,  half-coined  British  halfpence  introduced  among  us.” 

An  immense  business  was  done  by  the  brokers  of  Philadelphia,  and  large 
profits  made  by  them  in  buying  and  selling  all  sorts  of  Continental  and  State 
certificates,  and  no  doubt  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg  found  it 
necessary,  as  well  as  profitable,  to  handle  the  same  paper  in  much  the  same  way. 


(c)  Gazette,  September,  1787. 
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On  August  4,  1790,  Congress  estimated  the  value  of  foreign  coins  (all  of 
which  were  in  circulation  in  this  locality)  as  follows: 


Pound  of  Great  Britain $4-44 

Livre  turnois  of  France 185 

Florin  or  guilder  of  United  Netherlands 39 

Rix  dollar  of  Denmark 1.00 

Rial  of  Spain 10 

Milree  of  Portugal 1*24 

Pound  of  Ireland 4.10 

Tael  of  China.  1.48 

Pagoda  of  India 1 • 94 

Rupee  of  Bengal 555 

Crown  of  France  (in  1793) 1 • 10 


By  act  of  Congress,  February  25,  1791,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
established,  with  a capital  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000,  divided  into  25,000  shares 
of  $400  each.  This  bank  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  no  branch  of  the  same  was  established  in  Pittsburg.  Many  memorials 
against  rechartering  the  bank  were  sent  to  Congress  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  1808-10 — one  from  Pittsburg  (d)  signed  by  “Henry  Phillips,  Joseph 
McClurg  and  seventy-eight  others.”  This  memorial  is  too'  long  to  be  quoted 
here,  but  it  is  a spirited  address  well  worth  reading.  It  was  a general  attack 
upon  the  system.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  instructed  its  representatives 
in  Congress  “to  use  every  exertion  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  from  being  renewed,  or  any  other  bank  from  being 
chartered  by  Congress,  designed  to  have  operation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
State,  without  first  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  such 
State”  (e). 

In  the  act  of  March  30,  1793,  the  State  took  an  important  step  in  banking 
operations  by  chartering  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  with  authority  to  establish 
branches.  Among  its  measures  were  the  following: 

“Whereas,  The  establishment  of  a bank  upon  a foundation  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  answer  the  purposes  intended  thereby,  and  at  the  same  time  upon  such 
principles  as  shall  afford  adequate  security  for  an  upright  and  prudent  admin- 
istration thereof,  will  promote  the  regular,  permanent  and  successful  operation  of 
the  finances  of  this  State  and  be  productive  of  great  benefit  to  trade  and  industry 
in  general;  therefore,  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  a Bank  of  Pennsylvania  shall  be 
established  at  Philadelphia;  the  capital  stock  thereof  shall  not  exceed  three  mil- 
lion dollars  and  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  four  hundred  dollars  each.” 

“Section  15.  It  may  be  lawful  for  the  directors  aforesaid  to  establish  offices 
at  Lancaster,  York,  or  Reading,  or  wheresoever  else  they  shall  think  fit,  within 
the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  discount  and  deposit  only,  and  upon  the  same  terms, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  shall  be  practiced  at  the  bank;  and  to  commit  the 
management  of  the  said  offices,  and  the  making-  of  the  said  discounts,  to  such  per- 
sons, under  such  agreements,  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  they  shall  deem 
proper,  not  being  contrary  to  law,  or  to  the  constitution  of  the  bank:  Provided 
always,  That  no  office  of  discount  or  deposit  be  opened  in  any  town  or  borough 
of  this  State  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  corporation  of  such  town  or 
borough:  And  provided  also,  That  the  directors  shall  have  liberty  to  recall  and 
annul  the  said  offices  of  deposit  or  discount,  if  found  injurious  to  the  real,  inter- 
ests of  the  incorporation.”  ....  “All  notes  or  obligations  of  the  Bank  of 


(d)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  II,  Page  479. 

(e)  Resolution  adopted  January  11,  1811. 
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Pennsylvania  issued  at  its  branches  shall  be  payable  at  the  said  bank,  as  well  as 
at  the  branch  where  they  issued.” 

Commissioners  were  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  of  stock  and  the 
corporation  thus  created  was  given  a life  of  twenty  years.  The  total  amount  of 
debts  of  the  corporation,  “whether,  by  bond,  bill  or  note  or  other  contract,”  was 
limited  to  $3,000,000,  and  the  transactions  of  the  institution  were  confined  strictly 
to  a banking  business.  The  act  contained  a provision  that  the  Governor,  on 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  should  be  allowed  to  subscribe  at  par  for  1,250 
shares,  and  for  the  same  number  of  shares  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
ten  years  from  March  4,  1793.  All  notes  or  obligations  of  the  bank  issued  at  its 
branches  were  made  payable  at  the  parent  bank  as  well  as  at  the  several  branches. 

It  was  not  until  the  Indian  war  of  1791  and  1792  and  the  whisky  insur- 
rection of  1794  that  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghenies  received  any  considerable 
quantity  of  money.  Pittsburg  was  the  center  of  all  financial  operations  con- 
nected with  these  movements. 

While  it  is  true  that  informal  banking  operations  may  have  been  conducted 
here  prior  to  1804,  it  is  equally  true  that  no  regularly  organized  banking  asso- 
ciation, even  of  a private  character,  was  instituted  before  that  date.  Complete 
files  of  the  Gazette,  extending  from  July,  1798,  to  1803,  contain  no  mention  of 
any  banking  operations  whatever  conducted  here  during  that  time.  The  State 
Library  at  Harrisburg  contains  not  an  item  of  any  such  operations  in  Pittsburg 
previous  to  1803-4.  Early  in  1803  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Pitts- 
burg Gazette : 

“Borough  of  Pittsburg,  22d  of  March,  1803. 

“The  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants,  householders,  are  hereby  requested 
to  attend  a meeting  of  the  corporation  at  the  Courthouse  on  Saturday,  the  26th 
inst.,  at  4 o’clock  p.  m.,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  a proposition  of  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  for  establishing  a branch  of  their  bank 
within  this  borough,  providing  it  is  approved  by  the  corporation. 

“By  order  of  the  Burgesses  and  assistants. 

“WILLIAM  CHRISTY,  Town  Clerk.” 

“The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  have  elected  the  following 
gentlemen  directors  of  the  Branch  Bank  about  to  be  established  in  this  place: 
John  Wilkins,  Jr.,  Presley  Neville,  Oliver  Ormsby,  James  O’Hara,  James  Ber- 
thoud,  Ebenezer  Denny,  Joseph  Barker,  George  Stevenson,  John  Woods,  Thomas 
Baird,  John  Johnson  and  George  Robinson.  Thomas  Wilson,  who  is  appointed 
the  cashier,  arrived  here  on  Sunday  last  (f),  and  on  Monday  evening  a majority  of 
the  above  named  directors  met  and  elected  John  Wilkins,  Jr.,  president”  (g). 

A notice  was  issued  by  Thomas  Wilson,  cashier,  dated  January  4,  1804,  that 
on  Monday,  January  9,  the  “Office  of  Discount  and  Deposit  at  Pittsburg”  would 
-open  for  business.  It  was  announced  that  the  office  would  be  kept  open  from  9 
o’clock  a.  m.  till  3 o’clock  p.  m.,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted;  that  each 
Thursday  would  be  discount  day,  but  that  paper  for  discount  must  be  handed 
.in  on  Wednesday;  that  discounts  would  be  made  for  a period  not  exceeding- 
sixty  days,  and  such  paper  must  have  the  personal  security  of  two  names  and  be 
made  payable  either  at  the  bank  or  at  some  house  in  Pittsburg;  and  that  drafts 
on  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  payable  at  sight,  would  be  issued 
at  a premium  of  one  per  cent.  (h). 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1806,  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  obedience  to  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  December  8, 
reported  that  the  Branch  at  Pittsburg  had  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1804,  the  sum  of  $225,781.93;  during  the 


(f)  December  11,  1803. 

(g)  Gazette,  December  16,  1803. 


(h)  Gazette,  January,  1804. 
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fiscal  year  1805,  $486,825.45,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1806,  $477,669.89,  or  a 
total  for  the  three  years  of  $1,190,277.27;  that  the  moneys  had  been  drawn  from 
time  to  time  as  required,  so  that  the  deposits  therein  fluctuated,  and  thus  average 
balances  or  permanent  deposits  in  the  Branch  could  not  be  given  with  precision. 
He  also  exhibited  a table,  showing  the  cash  balance  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  remaining  in  the  Branch  on  the  last  day  of  each  quarter,  as  follows: 
March  31,  1804,  $116,123.60;  June  30,  1804,  $165,637.93;  September  30,  1804, 
$191,781.93;  December  31,  1804,  $180,732.39;  March  31,  1805,  $329.25;  June  30, 
1805,  $155,172.06;  September  30,  1805,  $67,354.70;  December  31,  1805, 
$2,674.15;  March  31,  1806,  $28,729.82;  June  30,  1806,  $98,968.46;  September 
30,  1806,  $42,548.48  (i).  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Branch  greatly  assisted  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  prosperity  here  and  gave  manufacturers  their  first  prac- 
tical ideas  of  the  value  of  its  loans.  In  fact,  while  this  Branch  remained  here,  it 
did  an  enormous  business  for  that  day  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  borough  from  1804  to  1811. 

The  Branch  office  at  Pittsburg  probably,  from  its  establishment,  was 
intrusted  with  the  Government  deposits  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  land,  etc. 
It  was  arranged  that  whenever  the  deposits  in  this  Branch  were  required  by 
the  Government,  the  parent  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  should  honor  drafts  or  checks 
for  the  full  amount.  It  was  enacted,  March  II,  1815,  “that  each  branch  bank 
within  this  Commonwealth  shall  receive  in  payment,  as  well  as  from  other  banks 
as  from  individuals,  any  note  or  notes  of  the  original  bank  of  which  it  is  a 
branch.”  The  greatest  amount  of  deposits  at  any  one  period  from  March  4, 
1811,  to  January  8,  1812,  was  $154,474.17.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1811, 
the  amount  was  $69,562.82.  On  the  17th  of  January,  1811,  it  was  $137,442.11, 
received  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  On  the  28th  of 
November,  1814,  there  was  in  the  Branch  belonging  to  the  Government  only 
$910.59  (j).  So  great  was  the  need  at  this  time  of  money  to  carry  on  the  military 
expenses  of  the  Government  that  all  the  banks  in  the  Union  containing  national 
deposits  were  thoroughly  drained.  On  January  1,  1816,  there  was  in  the  Branch 
belonging  to  the  Government  a special  deposit  of  banknotes  to  the  amount  of 
$616,088.76;  March  1,  1817,  the  amount  had  fallen  to  $37,225.83;  June  1,  1817,  it 
was  $98,904.83;  September  1,  1817,  it  was  $209,607.23;  still  later  In  1817  it  was 
$16,314.88.  On  June  28,  1817,  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  drew  on 
this  Branch  for  $633,127.04.  On  December  27,  1817,  $255,880.35  of  Govern- 
ment funds  was  drawn  from  the  Pennsylvania  Branch  at  Pittsburg  and  deposited 
in  the  United  States  Branch  recently  established  here.  On  February  18,  1818, 
$20,848  more  was  thus  transferred,  after  which  no  more  special  deposits  were 
placed  in  the  former  Branch,  which  ceased  to  exist.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
in  1817,  special  deposits  of  the  Government  were  made  in  the  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burg and  in  the  Farmers’  and  Merchants’  Bank  of  Pittsburg.  They,  in  common 
with  all  other  State  banks  in  which  deposits  were  made  by  the  Government, 
fought  hard  against  the  relinquishment  of  this  privilege. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  Pittsburg  had  two  Branch  banks. 
One,  which  was  established  in  1804  and  continued  until  February,  1818,  was  a 
Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  it  were  stored  the  moneys  of  the 
Government  as  special  deposits.  The  other  was  a branch  of  the  Bank  of  the 
T nited  States,  and  succeeded  in  1817-18  as  the  custodian  of  the  public  money, 
but  not  as  a special  custodian.  The  former  was  a Pennsylvania  bank,  intrusted 
with  the  Government  funds:  the  latter  was  chartered  by  Congress  and  was  a 
child  of  the  Government.  The  first  Branch  and  the  Pittsburg  Manufacturing 
Company  (later  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg)  carried  this  borough  through  the  War 
of  1812,  greatly  to  their  credit. 

(i)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  III. 


(j)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  II. 
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On  June  1,  1818,  George  Poe,  Jr.,  cashier  of  the  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  at  Pittsburg,  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department  “an  account  for 
services  rendered  in  arranging  the  special  deposit  of  banknotes  in  the  late  office 
of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburg’’  (k).  On  August  11,  1820,  he  was 
allowed  $367.50  for  his  services. 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  10,  1816,  the  second  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  with  a capital  of  $35,000,000,  divided  into  350,000  shares  of 
$100  each.  Of  this  amount  the  Government  subscribed  for  70,000  shares, 
amounting  to  $7,000,000,  and  the  balance  was  opened  to  the  subscription  of 
individuals,  companies  or  corporations  in  the  several  States,  neither  of  which 
was  permitted  to  subscribe  for  more  than  3,000  shares.  Of  this  stock  it  was 
provided  that  $7,000,000  should  be  paid  in  “gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  gold  coin  of  Spain,  or  the  dominions  of  Spain.  ...  or  in  other 
foreign  gold  or  silver  coin,”  upon  certain  specified  estimates  of  valuation.  It  was 
also  provided  that  payments  for  stock  should  be  partly  made  in  the  funded  debt  of 
the  United  States;  that  at  the  time  of  subscribing  $5  on  each  share  in  gold  or 
silver  coin  and  $25  more  on  each  share,  either  the  same  coin  or  funded  debt 
obligations  of  the  Government,  should  be  paid,  and  the  balance  in  specified 
installments;  that  the  corporation  should  be  styled  “The  President,  Directors  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,”  and  should  continue  in  existence 
until  March  3,  1836;  that  it  should  have  twenty-five  directors,  of  whom  five 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  that  the  directors 
should  have  power  to  elect  officers  and  adopt  rules  and  by-laws ; that  the  amount 
of  debt  which  the  corporation  might  owe  at  any  time  by  bond,  bill,  note  or  other 
contract  (except  in  deposits)  should  not  exceed  $35,000,000;  that  it  should  not 
take  more  than  six  per  centum  per  annum  for  or  upon  its  loans  or  discounts;  that 
its  operations  should  be  limited  to  certain  banking  privileges  specified,  and  that 
no  note  of  less  amount  than  $5  should  be  issued.  The  act  further  recites  that — 

“It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors  of  the  said  corporation  to  establish 
offices  of  discount  and  deposit,  wheresoever  they  shall  think  fit,  within  the  United 
States  or  the  Territories  thereof,  and  to  commit  the  management  of  said  offices, 
and  the  business  thereof,  respectively,  to  such  persons  and  under  such  regulations 
as  they  shall  deem  proper,  not  being  contrary  to  law  or  the  constitution  of  the 
bank.  Or,  instead  of  establishing  such  offices,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  directors 
of  the  said  corporation,  from  time  to  time,  to  employ  any  other  bank  or  banks, 
to  be  first  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  any  place  or  places  that 
they  may  deem  safe  and  proper,  to  manage  and  transact  the  business  proposed 
as  aforesaid,  or  other  than  for  the  purposes  of  discount,  to  be  managed  and 
transacted  by  such  offices,  under  such  agreements,  and  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  they  shall  deem  just  and  proper.  Not  more  than  thirteen  or  less  than  seven 
managers  or  directors,  of  every  office  established  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  annually 
appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  bank,  to  serve  one  year;  they  shall  choose  a 
president  from  their  own  number;  each  of  them  shall  be  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a resident  of  the  State,  Territory  or  District  wherein  such  office  is 
established;  and  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  said  managers  or  directors,  in 
office  at  the  time  of  an  annual  appointment,  shall  be  reappointed  for  the  next  suc- 
ceeding year;  and  no  director  shall  hold  his  office  more  than  three  years  out  of 
four,  in  succession ; but  the  president  may  always  be  reappointed”  (1). 

Among  other  provisions  it  was  declared  that  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  should  be  furnished  from  time  to  time  with  statements  of  the  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  debts  due  to  the  same;  of  the  moneys 
deposited  therein ; of  the  notes  in  circulation  and  of  the  specie  on  hand ; and 

(k)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  IV. 

(l)  Extract  from  the  Enactment  of  April  10,  1816. 
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should  have  a right  to  inspect  such  general  accounts  in  the'  books  of  the  bank 
as  related  to  such  statement;  that  the  bills  or  notes  of  the  corporation  originally 
made  payable  or  which  should  become  payable  on  demand  should  be  receivable 
in  all  payments  to  the  United  States  unless  otherwise  directed  by  Congress;  that 
the  bank  should  facilitate  the  transfer  of  public  funds  from  place  to  place  within 
the  United  States  without  charging  commission  or  exchange;  that  it  should  not 
suspend  nor  refuse  to  redeem  any  of  its  notes,  bills  or  obligations  in  gold  and 
silver,  nor  refuse  the  payment  “of  any  moneys  received  upon  deposit  in  said  bank, 
or  in  any  of  its  offices  of  discount  and  deposit.’’ 

The  officers  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  performed  the  duty  of  com- 
missioner of  loans  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  were  the  agents  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  of  every  description  in  this  State,  and  were  charged  with  the  super- 
intendence of  the  branches  of  the  bank  (m).  The  bank  found  it  impossible  at  first 
to  sign  its  notes  fast  enough  to  supply  its  branches  with  the  necessary  currency, 
which  checked  the  progress  of  some  of  the  branches  and  prevented  the  con- 
tinuance of  others  (m).  The  banks  of  the  principal  cities  which  had  suspended 
in  1814  resumed  specie  payment,  by  special  agreement  with  State  and  United 
States  banks,  February  20,  1817.  According  to  existing  laws,  in  1818,  specie  and 
the  bills  and  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  alone  receivable  in  all 
payments  to  the  Government. 

“We  understand  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  have 
determined  upon  establishing  a Branch  bank  in  this  city  and  have  elected  the 
following  gentlemen  directors:  Adamson  Tannehill,  George  Stevenson,  William 
Robinson,  Jr.,  George  Boggs,  James  Ross,  Robert  Patterson,  Walter  Forward, 
S.  Barlow  (Meadville),  Ebenezer  Denny,  Thomas  Baird,  Anthony  Beelen, 
William  McCandless,  William  Hill,  George  Poe,  Jr.,  cashier”  (n). 

The  Mercury  of  November  14,  1817,  announced  that  Adamson  Tannehill 
had  been  elected  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Branch.5 

“The  Office  of  Discount  and  Deposit,  established  in  this  city  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  commenced  business  on  Monday  last.  We  understand 
notes  intended  for  discount  must  be  lodged  in  the  office  on  Wednesday  in  each 
week”  (o). 

By  the  18th  of  May,  1818,  the  Government’s  deposit  of  the  notes  of  State 
banks  in  the  Branch  at  Pittsburg  had  been  reduced  to  $212,095.67,  and  by  June 
22.  1818,  to  $158,532.20  (p).  This  reduction  was  owing  to  the  heavy  demands  of 
the  Government  for  funds  to  pay  its  current  expenses  and  its  notes  falling  due. 

About  the  1st  of  June,  1818,  E.  J.  Roberts  and  John  Taggart  were  sent  out 
as  agents  of  the  Branch  at  Pittsburg  by  George  Poe,  Jr.,  cashier,  to  collect  cer- 
tain accounts  due  the  bank.  They  presented  to  the  cashiers  of  the  Farmers’ 
Bank  of  Canton,  Ohio,  the  German  Bank  of  Wooster,  and  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  Lake  Erie  their  own  notes  for  redemption,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $68,626. 
They  reported  that  the  Canton  bank  paid  part  in  coin,  but  refused  to  pay  the 
balance,  though  offering  to  assign  judgments  for  more  than  the  amount;  that 
the  Wooster  bank  refused  to  pay  anything  or  assign  a reason  for  so  doing;  that 
the  Cleveland  bank  at  first  complied  by  counting  out  nearly  the  whole  amount 
in  specie,  boxing  and  marking  it  with  the  letters  “U.  S.;”  but  when,  after  much 
trouble,  means  were  obtained  for  carting  it,  the  directors,  who  in  the  meantime 
had  held  a hurried  meeting,  refused  to  let  it  go,  and  refused  to  receive  it  as  a 
special  deposit  of  the  Government,  and  even  refused  to  return  the  notes,  or  to 
give  a certificate  of  deposit,  but  tendered  a post  note  due  in  twenty  days,  or 
nothing.  In  other  banks  the  agents  were  similarly  treated.  Every  effort  was 
made  by  the  banks  to  avoid  paying  in  first-class  paper  or  specie,  for  the  evident 

(,n)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  III.  (n)  Mercury,  October  24,  1817. 

(o)  Mercury,  January  16,  1818.  (p)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  IV. 
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reason  that  they  did  not  have  it  and  wanted  time  to  collect.  The  branches,  there- 
fore, were  unable  to  collect  their  dues  and  the  parent  bank  was  compelled  to  bor- 
row foreign  specie  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Government  (q). 

On  May  7,  1818,  George  Poe,  Jr.,  gave  to  his  agents,  Messrs.  Taggart  and 
Roberts,  notes  and  drafts  to  the  amount  of  $99,011  to  collect.  They  were  author- 
ized to  receive  in  payment  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  its  branches, 
of  the  Banks  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Richmond  and  its  branches, 
Pittsburg  (except  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank),  banks  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (except  the  Merchants’),  and  specie. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1818,  the  Branch  at  Pittsburg  exhibited  discounted 
bills  on  personal  security  to  the  amount  of  $910,276.14;  had  due  it  from  other 
branches  $106,009.79;  owned  $14,123.13  in  real  estate;  had  on  hand  in  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches  $338,250,  and  notes  of  other 
banks  $164,604.20,  and  specie  $64,035.44;  owed  the  parent  bank  $1,358,946.98, 
and  had  on  hand  individual  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $54,345.56  (r). 

On  October  1,  1818,  the  Branch  in  this  city  exhibited  the  following  state- 
ment: Bills  discounted  to  the  amount  of  $1,008,254.30;  was  the  creditor  of 

specie-paying  banks  to  the  amount  of  $39,500;  had  on  hand  the  notes  of  specie- 
paying banks,  $146,967.20,  and  showed  a total  amount  due  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  of  $1,194,721.50.  At  this  time  the  individual  deposits  reached  the  sum 
of  $63,814.66.  On  September  30,  1818,  there  was  due  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Pittsburg  Branch  the  sum  of  $157,713.51.  By  October 
1,  1818,  the  Branch  had  outstanding  $420,000  of  bank,  branch  and  post  notes,  and 
had  on  hand  of  the  same  $232,380  (s.).  On  November  1,  1818,  it  had  on  hand  in 
specie  $91,672.64,  but  individual  deposits  had  fallen  to  $20,840.64.  By  Decem- 
ber 24,  1818,  the  Branch  had  issued  $420,000  of  its  own  notes.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  disposition  of  the  loans  of  the  Branch  on  February  3, 


1819  (t): 

To  mechanics  and  manufacturers $479,111.22 

To  merchants 183,406.62 

To  farmers 30,300.00 

To  corporations,  churches  and  others 44,945.00 


Total $737,762.84 


By  September  23,  1819,  it  had  outstanding  loans  on  discounted  bills  to  the 
amount  of  $689,661.05;  on  domestic  bills  of  exchange,  $38,405;  had  on  hand  in 
specie  $10,242.53;  owed  the  parent  bank  and  its  officers  $1,120,931.37,  and  had  on 
hand  individual  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $17,649.18  (u).  After  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  went  into  operation,  its  stock  rapidly  increased  in  value,  as 
shown  by  the  following  statement  (u) : 


December,  1816,  per  share $ 37  to  $42 

April,  1817,  per  share 81  to  82 

August,  1817,  per  share 140  to  156 

November,  1818,  per  share no  to  112 

December  14,  1818,  per  share no  to  114 


The  enormous  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the  stock,  as  shown  in  the  above 
table,  was  caused  by  the  panic  of  1818-19,  one  of  the  severest  the  banks  of  Pitts- 
burg, as  well  as  those  of  the  country  generally,  ever  were  called  upon  to  undergo. 
The  numerous  suspensions  which  resulted,  thus  retiring  all  small  change  in  circu- 
lation, occasioned  intense  distress  among  business  men,  and  were  the  imtne- 


(cj)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  IV. 
(s)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  III. 
(u)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  III. 
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dlate  cause  of  the  issuance  of  large  quantities  of  small  notes  of  denominations 
varying  from  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars  by  individuals,  brokers,  private 
bankers,  turnpike  and  bridge  companies  and  municipal  authorities.  Pittsburg 
was  soon  flooded  with  these  “shinplasters,”  issued  both  here  and  elsewhere. 

"The  United  States  Bank,  which  a few  years  ago  was  identified  with  Federal- 
ism and  scouted  from  the  haunts  of  civilized  society,  was  recalled  and  reinstated 

in  all  her  former  splendor,  with  tenfold  power  and  influence.” “We 

have  heard  it  further  stated  that  the  affairs  of  the  Branch  of  this  place  have  been 
canvassed  by  the  mother  bank,  in  consequence  probably  of  our  town  meeting; 
the  investigation,  it  is  said,  has  resulted  highly  in  favor  of  the  Branch,  whose 

conduct  has  been  approved  and  commended  in  every  respect.” “We 

should  not  be  surprised  if  the  hostility  against  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States 
were  to  reappear  with  twofold  bitterness  against  the  present  one.  That  the 
investigation  will  be  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  the  branches  west  of  Pittsburg 
is  beyond  a doubt.”  ....  “There  are  three  banks  here:  The  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  and  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’ 
Bank,  but  the  buildings  they  occupy  were  originally  intended  for  private  dwell- 
ing houses.” “The  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  this  place  and 

the  other  Western  offices  have  been  authorized  to  purchase  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  on  New  Orleans,  giving  therefor  checks  at  four  months  after  date  on  the 
bank  at  Philadelphia,  the  operation  to  commence  at  the  season  when  produce  is 
usually  sent  down  the  Mississippi”  (v). 

Adamson  Tannehill,  Thomas  Baird,  William  McCandless,  James.  S.  Ste- 
venson, John  Little,  Richard  Biddle,  James  Riddle,  Matthew  B.  Lowrie  and 
William  McKnight  were  elected  directors  of  the  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Bank  in  Pittsburg  for  the  year,  October,  1819,  to  October,  1820.  James  S.  Ste- 
venson was  elected  president  for  one  month;  but  about  December  1,  1819,  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  George  Stevenson.  The  Directors  of  the  mother  bank  elected 
'these  men  and  voted  out  the  following,  who  were  prohibited  by  law  from  serving 
any  longer,  their  terms  having  expired:  Ebenezer  Denny,  Anthony  Beelen, 

Oliver  Ormsby,  Robert  Patterson,  George  Wallace,  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  and 
George  Boggs  (v). 

Previous  to  October,  1819,  no  definite  capital  had  be.en  assigned  to  the 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  on  October  5th  of  that  year  the 
capital  of  the  Pittsburg  Branch  was  fixed  at  $700,000,  exclusive  of  $12,900.76 
estimated  worth  of  realty,  fixtures,  etc.  (w). 

“The  Bank  of  the  United  States  never  has  lost  a single  cent  by  its  loans 
in  Pittsburg,  and  there  is  no  danger,  no  suspicion  of  a loss  in  future.  We  state 
upon  undoubted  authority  that  the  amount  of  bills  discounted,  including  bills 
of  exchange,  does  not  exceed  $690,000.  Upwards  of  $400,000  of  this  sum  were 
discounts  transferred  from  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  when  the  present  Branch 
Bank  was  located  here.  Of  course,  not  more  than  $300,000  have  been  loaned  by 
the  present  directors.  About  four  months  since  an  order  came  from  the  parent 
board  for  a uniform  curtailment  of  five  per  cent.;  the  last  discount  day  was  the 
fifteenth  of  this  curtailment,  and  we  are  informed  that  only  one  or  two  instances 
have  occurred  of  a failure  in  complying  with  this  demand.  The  bank,  in  granting 
an  extended  period  for  payment,  has  accepted  from  its  debtors  the  pledge  of  a part 

only  of  their  estates  as  ample  security When  the  whole  amount  of  large 

possessions  was  offered,  honestly  offered,  by  one  or  two  of  our  townsmen,  whose 
enterprise  left  them  embarrassed  when  the  day  of  our  adversity  arrived,  even  the 
bank,  smarting  as  she  must  have  been  under  the  losses  with  which,  she  was 
threatened  from  other  places,  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  security  of  a portion 

60  Various  issues  of  the  Gazette  from  December,  1818,  to  October,  1819. 
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of  the  offered  property.  Not  a single  stock  note  was  ever  discounted,  for  no  stock 
was  held  here  except  the  amount  necessary  to  enable  citizens  to  sit  as  directors; 
nothing,  we  candidly  believe,  was  done  but  upon  good  personal  security,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  may  be  termed  real  security;  that  is,  the  actual  proprietorship  on  the 
part  of  the  borrowers  of  valuable  real  property.  In  times  of  common  prosperity, 
such  as  Pittsburg  has  seen,  and  such  as,  we  confidently  believe,  she  will  see  again, 
the  property  of  one  of  the  individuals  alone  upon  whom  suspicion  of  failure  has 
fallen  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  amount  loaned  by  the  board  in 
their  new  capacities  of  directors  of  the  Branch  of  the  United  States”  (x). 

By  1820  the  financial  condition  at  Pittsburg  had  not  visibly  improved.  On 
June  21,  1821,  the  Branch  had  outstanding  of  its  own  notes  $136,650;  had 
individual  deposits  on  hand,  $34,038.82;  specie  on  hand,  $59,751.42,  and  had 
discounted  bills  on  personal  security  to  the  amount  of  $668,725.61  (y).  On 
February  20,  1824,  the  Branch  had  on  hand  in  specie  $57,283.06;  in  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  $108,735;  owned  real  estate  worth 
$35,000;  had  discounted  on  personal  security,  $661,653.76.  It  had  on  hand 
individual  deposits,  $43,650.05;  deposits  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
$46,272.73;  was  the  creditor  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches 
to  the  amount  of  $682,366.46,  and  its  own  notes  were  in  circulation  to  the  amount 
of  $134,227.50.  On  January  25,  1826,  the  Branch  had  outstanding  on  bills  dis- 
counted on  personal  security,  $748,857.10;  on  domestic  bills  of  exchange,  $80,- 
687.91;  owned  real  estate  worth  $77,905;  had  on  hand  in  specie,  $37,675.77;  had 
issued  in  notes,  $176,977.50;  owed  the  parent  bank  and  branches,  $61,829.02,  and 
had  individual  deposits  on  hand  to  the  amount  of  $72,708.22  (z). 

On  December  30,  1823,  the  Branch  had  outstanding  $145,437.50  in  notes; 
had  on  hand  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $58,479.61,  and  owed  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  its  offices  $678,410.14.  It  had  discounted  on  personal  security 
bills  to  the  amount  of  $665,308.66;  owned  $93,889  worth  of  real  estate;  was  the 
creditor  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  offices  to  the  amount  of  $39,- 
568.87;  had  on  hand  $8,015  worth  of  State  banknotes,  $50,330  of  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  and  $21,385.68  in  specie. 

Alexander  Brackenridge,  James  S.  Stevenson,  John  S.  Riddle,  John  Towne, 
Samuel  Thompson,  William  McKnight,  Charles  Avery,  George  Boggs,  William 
McCan  dless,  John  Little,  James  Park  and  Thomas  Bake  well  were  appointed 
directors  of  the  Branch  on  the  14th  of  October,  1828,  for  the  coming  year.  On 
the  20th  of  October  the  directors  reelected  Mr.  Brackenridge  president. 

From  1826  until  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  by  President  Jackson,  Pittsburg  enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity.  The 
removal  was  made  at  a period  when  manufacturers  required  the  accommodation 
of  bank  loans — had  absolutely  depended  upon  them.  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
history  it  seems  that  it  would  have  made  little  difference  whether  there  w'as  a 
large  curtailment  of  loans  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  or  not,  so  long  as 
business  men  depended  upon  them  and  were  fearful  they  would  not  be  granted. 
The  panic  was  one  affecting  credit.  The  Branch  was  compelled  to  act  as  directed 
by  the  parent  bank.  From  February  1,  1833,  to  February  1,  1834,  the  Branch 
here  reduced  its  discounts  to  the  amount  of  $242,000;  its  bills  of  exchange  to  the 
amount  of  $335,000;  its  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $170,000;  and  its  circulation  to 
the  amount  of  $363,000. 

“This  branch  has  recently  been  compelled  to  decline  purchasing  bills  on  the 
West,  which  has  caused  much  embarrassment  and  difficulty  to  the  manufacturers 
and  commission  merchants  here  by  deranging  entirely  their  former  very  con- 
venient and  advantageous  plans  of  doing  business,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving 

(x)  Pittsburg  Gazette.  September  14,  1819. 

(y)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  V.  (z)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  V. 
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them  of  so  much  cash  capital.  During  the  time  of  the  prosperity- of  the  Branch 
the  manufacturer  had  only  to  make  his  sales  to  merchants  or  others  at 
Nashville,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  then  draw  his  bill  at  four  or  six  months,  and  then  he 
could  at  once  get  the  money  at  the  Branch.  Thus,  on  the  very  day  he  would  be 
prepared  to  go  on  to  receive  and  execute  other  orders  of  equal  amount.  Such  were 
die  facilities  which  the  Branch  formerly  afforded  and  under  which  our  manufac- 
turers prospered  so  much  and  arrived  at  their  recent  prosperous  condition”  (a). 

The  directors  of  the  Branch  chosen  October  24,  1834,  were  A.  Bracken- 
ridge,  John  Little,  James  Park,  Thomas  Bakewell,  Benjamin  Darlington,  Abishai 
Way,  William  Holmes,  Samuel  Thompson,  John  D.  Davis  and  James  Thomp- 
son. Mr.  Brackenridge  was  elected  president. 

“Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  that, 
whereas,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  tended,  in  a great  degree,  to  main- 
tain a sound  and  uniform  currency,  to  facilitate  the  financial  operations,  to  regu- 
late foreign  and  domestic  exchange,  and  has  been  conducive  to'  commercial 
prosperity,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  recommend  a renewal  of  its  charter, 
under  such  regulations  and  restrictions,  as  to  the  power  of  the  respective  states, 
as  Congress  may  deem  right  and  proper”  (b). 

By  resolution  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  instructed  its  representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  use  their  exertions  to  secure  a renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  (c).  During  January  and  February,  1835,  it  became 
apparent  in  Pittsburg  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  rechar- 
tered, and,  in  consequence,  would  be  obliged  to  close  its  doors  in  March,  1836. 
Accordingly,  in  order  to  supply  the  money  thus  withdrawn  from  circulation  and 
prevent  any  embarrassment  among  local  business  men,  several  petitions  were  for- 
warded to  the  Legislature  asking  that  “The  Commercial  Bank  of  Pittsburg” 
might  be  chartered.  A writer  in  the  Gazette  of  February  11,  said: 

“It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that,  taking  into  view  the  wholesome  conditions 
of  the  loans  made  at  the  Branch  bank  in  this  city,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make 
any  curtailment  of  discounts  much,  if  any,  before  the  expiration  of  her  charter; 
but  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  intelligent  mind,  that  if  another  institution  is 
not  prepared  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  Branch  bank  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  community,  the  expiration  of  the  United  States  Bank  charter,  or  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Branch  in  this  place  to  discount,  will  be  the  signal  for  a severe 
pecuniary  pressure  throughout  our  community,  and  our  manufacturers  and  arti- 
sans will  not  be  the  last  to  suffer.  To  the  State  banks  these  notes  and  bills  (d) 
have  performed  the  office  of  specie.  All  the  State  banks  have  discounted  upon  the 
possession  of  them  with  the  same  freedom  and  boldness  as  they  would  have 
done  on  an  equal  amount  of  the  precious  metals”  (e). 

In  March,  1834,  Mr.  Webster  introduced  a bill  in  the  United  States  Senate 
to  extend  the  charter  of  the  bank  for  six  years,  or  until  March,  1840.  This  bill 
was  voted  down  by  the  supporters  of  President  Jackson.  It  then  became  evident 
to  the  bank  officials  that  they  could  look  for  no  hope  nor  relief  from  that  quarter, 
whereupon  they  applied  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  a charter  as  a State 
institution.  The  General  Assembly,  in  1836,  rechartered  “the  present  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  (excepting  the  United  States  and  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  LTnited  States),  and  such  other  persons  as  may  become  stockholders,” 
with  a capital  of  any  amount  not  exceeding  $35,000,000,  the  charter  to'  continue 
alive  and  in  operation  until  March  3,  1866,  and  the  institution  was  granted 
general  banking  privileges.  It  was  permitted  to  establish  two  branches  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  within  the  State — one  at  Pittsburg. 

(a)  Gazette,  February  14,  1834.  (b)  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  April  2,  1831. 

fa)  Of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  (c)  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  February  10,  1832. 
(e)  Report  of  Committee  on  Finance,  February,  1834. 
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"The  United  States  Bank  is  now  an  institution  changed  in  its  very  essence, 
as  much  as  it  well  can  be  unless  it  should  cease  to  be  a bank.  It  was  a national 
institution  quartered  upon  us,  which  was  a thing  obnoxious  to'  many  people  of 
this  State;  it  is  now  an  institution  of  our  own,  as  entirely  as  the  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg.  The  name  is  retained  on  account  of  the  bank- 
note plates  on  hand,  the  impressions  of  which  are  familiar  to  business  men  and 
better  than  new;  but  what  is  of  still  more  account,  its  wise  management  has 
given  its  name  a commercial  value.  All  those  who  are  opposed  to  a National 
bank  and  who  prefer  the  State  banks  . should  join  in  support  of  this,  as  its  exist- 
ence will  be  the  most  effectual  preventive  of  a National  bank.  It  has  ceased  to 
hold  a semi-alien  character  and  is  now  the  child  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  all  our 
own,  and  while  our  neighboring  states  evince  a disposition  to  aim  a blow  at  our 
fast  rising  prosperity  by  striking  at  the  bank,  it  will  cling  to  the  bosom  of  its 
mother  for  protection.  A proposition  has  been  made  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  ’ 
to  prohibit  the  currency  (circulation)  of  the  bills  of  this  bank  in  that  State.  Such 
an  outrage  upon  the  institutions  of  any  State  has  never  been  attempted  before, 
and,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  arouse  every  Pennsylvanian  in  defense  of  our  State 
rights — not  a claim  of  right  to  nullify  United  States  laws,  but  a claim  to  defend 
our  own  institutions  and  interests”  (f). 

Congress  enacted  that  within  three  months  therefrom  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  several  branches  should  pay  into  the  National  Treasury  “all  the 
money  in  their  possession  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,”  etc.  (g). 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  required  (h)  to  assume  and  exercise  the 
agency  of,  and  the  direction  in  behalf  of,  the  Government  over  its  property  in 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  was  invested  with  authority  to  act  as  such 
agent  of  the  Government,  and  was  clothed  with  other  power  looking  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  business  career  of  the  bank  so  far  as  the  Government  interests 
were  concerned.  On  April  20,  1836,  the  right  or  power  of  the  United  States  Bank 
to  pay  pensions  was  repealed  and  taken  away  by  Congress.  From  March  3, 
1834,  to  April  19,  1834,  the  Branch  here,  as  agent  of  the  Government,  had  paid 
out  to  about  900  pensioners  nearly  $40,000. 

The  Kittanning  Gazette  of  July,  1836,  said  that  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  reported  to  be  doing  more  business  than  ever  it  did  under  the 
old  charter.  The  National  Gazette  at  this  time  said  that  the  national  finances 
were  fairly  set  on  a prosperous  footing.  On  July  25,  1836,  Michael  Allen,  Jacob 
Forsyth,  William  W.  Irwin,  Jesse  Lippincott,  William  Bell,  Patrick  Mulvany, 
William  Wade,  Charles  Avery,  John  M.  Snowden,  Abishai  Way,  Thomas  Bake- 
well  and  Moses  Atwood  were  elected  directors  of  the  Pittsburg  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  Michael  Allen  was  chosen  president.  On  July  6,  1836,  it 
was  announced  that  the  bank  was  now  open  for  business  under  the  charter 
granted  by  this  State. 

In  the  fall  of  1836  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  offered  the  Government  for 
.each  share  it  held  in  that  institution  the  sum  of  $111.47  (')•  At  this  time,  so 
severe  was  the  attack  on  this  institution,  owing  doubtless  to  the  partisan  rancor 
engendered  by  the  Jacksonians  against  the  very  name  of  the  bank,  as  well  as 
against  its  officers,  there  was  strong  talk  throughout  Pennsylvania  that  the 
institution,  though  chartered  by  the  State,  should  surrender  that  instrument 
and  demand  back  the  large  bonuses  (j)  for  various  public  improvements  it  had 
given  as  a condition  for  its  charter  (k). 

(i)  Pittsburg  Times,  March  9,  1836.  About  six  months  later  the  Times  was  as  bitter 
in  its  denunciation  of  the  bank  as  it  had  formerly  been  warm  in  its  praise 

(g)  April  11,  1836.  (h)  Act  of  June  23,  1836  (i)  National  Gazette. 

(j)  These  bonuses  amounted  to  $6,000,000.  (k)  Pittsburg  Gazette,  September,  1836. 
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When  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers'  Bank  went  into  operation  in 
iStv  lames  Correy,  cashier  of  the  Branch,  seeing  that  the  parent  bank  would 
not  be  rechartered*  accepted  the  position  of  cashier  in  the  new  bank,  leaving 
john  Thaw,  formerly  bookkeeper  of  the  Branch,  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 
latter.  In  fact,  July  5,  1833,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Correy  as  cashier  of  the  Branch. 
On  |une  25,  1836,  the  branch  having  been  chartered  by  the  State,  Mr.  Correy 
was  recalled  and  reinstated  as  its  cashier  (1). 

"Resolved,  That  the  chartering  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  as  a State 
bank  was  an  act  of  the  greatest  expediency  and  the  soundest  wisdom,  and  has 
placed  Pennsylvania  on  a footing  of  prosperity  which  cannot  be  shaken. 

“Resolved,  That  the  veto  messages  of  Governor  Ritner  meet  our  entire  appro- 
bation and  that  if  the  doctrines  relative  to  banking  and  currency  expressed  be 
carried  into  practice,  Pennsylvania  will  be  safe  from  a recurrence  of  the  distress 
which  followed  the  litter  of  small  banks  of  1814”  (m). 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1837,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  gave  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  settle  its  claim,  four  bonds  for  $1,986,589.04  each,  dated  March  3, 
1836,  and  falling  due  September,  1837,  1838,  1839  and  1840,  drawing  six  per 
cent,  interest  per  annum.  The  conclusion  to  accept  this  proposition  from  the 
bank  was  arrived  at  in  Congress  on  May  31,  1837,  each  share  to  be  estimated  at 
$115.58.  On  July  7,  1838,  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  sell  upon  the  best  possible  terms  two  of  the  above-named  bonds,  falling  due, 
respectively,  September,  1839,  and  September,  1840.  The  one  falling  due  Sep- 
tember, 1837,  had  been  paid  before  it  was  due. 

By  its  charter,  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  required  to 
lend  to  the  State,  whenever  required,  after  due  notice,  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  at 
six  per  cent,  interest.  On  the  15th  of  January,  1841,  the  State  banks,  in  con- 
formity to  law,  resumed  the  payment  of  their  notes  in  specie,  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  the  4th  of  February,  1841,  when  they  were  again  compelled  to  suspend. 
This  was  precipitated  by  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which,  on 
that  date,  closed  its  doors.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States,  having  paid  out  within 
twenty  days,  pursuant  to  its  notice  to  the  public,  upward  of  $6,000,000  in  specie 
and  specie  funds,  was  forced  to  suspend.  A dreadful  run  had  been  made  upon  it. 
When  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States  suspended  the  Branch  at 
Pittsburg  did  likewise.  Its  notes  were  soon  at  eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  discount 
and  its  stock  from  $38  to  $48  per  share.  Soon  the  notes  were  fifteen  per  cent, 
discount  and  the  stock  $23  per  share.  In  May,  1841,  the  notes  fell  to  twenty 
per  cent,  discount;  by  January,  1842,  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  discount;  by 
December,  1844,  to  thirty  per  cent,  discount,  and  in  some  places  were  quoted 
as  low  as  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent,  discount.  In  June,  1841,  W.  H.  Denny  was 
appointed  agent  of  the  trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States 
to  collect  the  debts  due  the  Branch  at  Pittsburg  (n). 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1841,  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States 
assigned,  whereupon  its  stock  fell  to  any  price  brokers  were  willing  to  give. 
The  Branch  at  Pittsburg  shared  the  fate  of  the  mother  bank.  Its  notes  fell  to 
from  forty  to  seventy  per  cent,  discount.  Slowly  its  affairs  were  wound  up — 
debts  paid  and  dues  collected.  It  took  many  years  to  close  the  account  between 
the  State  and  this  bank.  By  act  of  February  26,  1853,  the  State  Treasurer  was 
authorized  to  receive  from  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States  $150,000, 
“in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims.” 

(l)  Gazette,  September  8,  1836. 

(m)  Action  of  Anti-Masonic  County  Convention,  September  6.  1836. 

(n)  Mercury  and  Democrat,  June  30,  1841. 
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PRIVATE  AND  STATE  BANKING  OPERATIONS THE  ACT  OF  MARCH,  1808 ITS  REPEAL  IN 

MARCH,  l8lO BANK  OF  PITTSBURG  ESTABLISHED  IN  I 8 1 0 FORCED  TO  CLOSE ORGAN- 
IZATION OF  THE  PITTSBURG  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY ITS  USEFULNESS  DURING 

THE  WAR  OF  l8l2 THE  “MAMMOTH  BILL”  OF  1813-14 BANK  OF  PITTSBURG ITS 

OFFICERS  AND  MANAGEMENT -VIEWS  OF  THE  TIME  ON  BANKING SUSPENSION  OF 

SPECIE  PAYMENTS PUBLIC  EFFORTS  TO  SECURE  SMALL  CHANGE INTENSE 

FINANCIAL  DISTRESS- — BEAVER  BRANCH  OF  THE  BANK  OF  PITTSBURG FARMERS’ 

AND  MECHANICS’  BANK ITS  ROBBERY  BY  PLUYMART  AND  EMMONS RUIN  AND 

CLOSING  OF  THE  BANK CITY  BANK  OF  PITTSBURG MERCHANTS’  AND  MAN- 
UFACTURERS’ BANK- — PITTSBURG  SAVINGS  INSTITUTION THE  EXCHANGE 

BANK ISSUE  OF  CITY  BILLS REMOVAL  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  DEPOSITS  BY 

PRESIDENT  JACKSON GREAT  EXCITEMENT PUBLIC  PROCEEDINGS 

. DELEGATION  SENT  TO  WASHINGTON — THEIR  INTERVIEW  WITH  PRESI- 
DENT JACKSON  COUNTER-MEMORIAL  GREATER  BANKING  CAPITAL 

DEMANDED THE  SUSPENSION  OF  1 837 THE  HARD  TIMES  REVIEWED 

ANTI-BANK  MOVEMENTS SHINPLASTERS RESUMPTION  AND  SEC- 
OND SUSPENSION RELIEF  LAWS STATISTICS PRIVATE  BANKERS. 

The  act  of  March  28,  1808,  relating  to  the  association  of  individuals  for  the 
purposes  of  banking  provided:  “That  if  any  association  of  citizens  or  others 
shall  hereafter  be  formed  within  this  Commonwealth  for  the  purposes  of  banking 
or  of  borrowing  or  loaning  money,  in  any  manner  or  upon  any  terms  whatever, 
each  and  every  person  becoming  a member  of  such  association  or  interested 
therein  by  subscription,  contribution,  stock  or  agreement,  to  participate  in,  profit 
or  otherwise,  and  his  assigns,  shall  be  individually  and  personally  liable  for  the 
debts  and  engagements  of  such  association  in  like  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  he,  she  or  they,  had  personally  contracted  such  debt  or  made 
such  agreement,  any  agreement  of  such  association  with  their  creditors  or 
others,  or  any  declaration  by  them  in  any  manner  made,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.” 

The  act  further  provided  that  no  person  should  be  answerable  for  the  debts 
of  such  association  contracted  after  his  connection  with  the  same  had  been  sev- 
ered, and  that  no  company  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  any  other  of  the  United 
States  should  be  permitted  to  establish  within  Pennsylvania  any  banking-house 
or  office  of  discount  and  deposit. 

The  act  of  March  19,  1810,  provided  that  after  May  1,  1810,  “It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  association  of  persons  who  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  con- 
nected for  the  purposes  of  banking,  and  who  are  not  incorporated  by  law,  to 
make,  utter,  or  issue  any  bills  or  notes  in  the  nature  of  banknotes  payable  to 
bearer,  or  order,  or  otherwise;  to  loan  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  upon  any 
actual  or  accommodation  note  or  notes;  to  receive  any  sum  or  sums  in  the  nature 
of  deposits;  or  to  do  or  perform  any  other  act  which  an  incorporated  banking 
company  may  lawfully  do.”  It  was  also  declared  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
persons  whatever  to  make  any  deposits  in  such  banks,  or  to  offer  at  such  banks 
any  note  for  discount,  or  to  take  or  transfer  any  stock  of  such  association  for  the 
purpose  of  banking  and  a penalty  of  $100  for  every  such  offense  was  attached  to 
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llio  enactment.  It  was  likewise  made  unlawful,  after  May  i,  1810,  for  any  person 
to  offer  or  accept  in  payment  the  notes  issued  by  an  unincorporated  bank  know- 
ing them  to  be  such;  and  any  payment  so  made  with  such  notes  was  declared 
null  and  void.  But  it  was  provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  should  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  release  any  person  from  a debt  contracted  before  its  passage;  nor 
that  the  act  should  be  "applied  to  any  partnership  in  trade  or  business  in  such 
manner  and  for  such  purpose  as  hath  been  hitherto  usual  and  may  be  legally 
done.” 

The  act  of  1810  did  not  prevent  private  bankers  from  continuing  theii 
operations,  nor  prevent  them  from  issuing  paper  money;  but  such  continuance 
and  such  issues  were  unlawful,  though  in  almost  every  instance  they  received 
the  approval  of  the  local  communities,  owing  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  small 
currency.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  this  prohibitory  law,  individuals  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  the  city  itself,  issued  small  denominations  of  paper  money  at  a later 
date.  The  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  which  had  begun  operations  a few  months  before 
the  passage  of  this  law  and  had  emitted  a small  quantity  of  its  notes,  was  thus 
forced  to  discontinue,  though  it  reorganized  later  and  continued  a partial  bank- 
ing business  as  the  Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Company.  This  act  of  March  19, 
1810,  was  not  repealed  until  April  3,  1841. 

Earlv  in  the  month  of  February,  1810,  an  association  of  individuals  of  Pitts- 
burg, sanctioned  by  the  restrictive  act  of  March  28,  1808,  commenced  a bank- 
ing business  under  the  name  of  the  “Bank  of  Pittsburg.”  By  the  act  of  March 
19,  1810,  the  law  of  1808  was  made  prohibitory  and  obliged  the  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burg to  suspend  its  operations  “under  heavy  losses  and  great  disappointments.” 
They,  therefore,  in  1810,  memorialized  the  Legislature  to  grant  them  a charter 
to  conduct  banking  operations  and  offered  in  consideration  thereof  to  transfer  to 
the  State  $40,000  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  or  conditionally  $45,000  to 
$60,000  to  certain  public  improvements  in  the  Western  country.  In  behalf  of 
the  company  this  memorial  was  signed  by  William  Wilkins  (its  president), 
Abraham  Kirkpatrick,  William  McCandless,  John  Darragh,  James  Martin, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Henry  Fulton,  Joseph  McClurg,  Robert  Spencer,  Francis  B. 
Holmes,  John  Scull  (owner  and  editor  of  the  Gazette),  William  Woods,  Nicholas 
Cunningham,  Ephraim  Pentland,  Robert  Simpson,  George  Sutton,  Thomas 
Bracken,  William  Hayes,  James  Morrison,  James  Riddle  and  Jeremiah  Barker, 
directors.  The  memorialists  failed  to  receive  their  expected  charter  in  the  time 
desired  and  accordingly  continued  their  operations  of  banking  and  insurance 
under  the  name  of  the  “Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Company.”  From  the  start 
the  institution  issued  its  own  notes,  based  upon  the  reputation  and  wealth  of  its 
stockholders,  and  from  the  start  had  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  community. 
Some  of  the  notes  issued  by  the  Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Company  were  in 
circulation,  though  uncurrent,  as  late  as  June  25,  1819  (a). 

"A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Company 
will  be  held  in  their  office  on  the  first  Monday  of  July  next  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  fifteen  managers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

ALEX.  JOHNSTON,  Chief  Clerk.” 

“Pittsburg,  June  9,  1812. 

"I he  office  of  the  Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Company  will  be  opened  on 
Tuesday  the  16th  inst.  for  the  transaction  of  business  (b).  Independent  of  afford- 
ing facilities  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  insurances  will  be  effected  on  houses, 
stores,  and  other  buildings,  with  the  furniture,  goods,  utensils  of  trade  and 
materials  for  manufacture  therein  contained,  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire; 


(a)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  page  818. 

(b)  Commonwealth  of  June,  1812. 
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and  on  vessels  descending  or  boats  ascending  or  descending  the  rivers,  together 
with  their  cargoes  against  loss  or  damage  by  the  perils  ot  navigation.  Flours 
of  business  from  9 o’clock  a.  m.  until  3 o’clock  p.  m. 

“Pittsburg,  June  16,  1812.  ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON,  Chief  Clerk.” 
On  October  13,  1812,  the  Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Company  ordered  that 
a further  installment  of  five  per  cent.,  equal  to  $2.50  on  each  share  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  said  company,  should  be  paid  by  the  stockholders  on  or  before 
January  1,  1813.  In  January,  1813,  the  company  again  applied  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  a bank  charter.  In  a long  editorial  in  the  Mercury  advocating  the 
granting  of  the  charter  the  editor  says  (c) : 

“The  borough  of  Pittsburg  alone,  without  referring  to  other  examples,  is 
a striking  evidence  of  the  truth  that  banking  companies  when  conducted  with 
becoming  liberality  give  a spring  to  the  exertions  of  the  industrious  farmer, 
mechanic,  manufacturer  and  merchant.  For,  since  the  establishment-of  this  insti- 
tution among  us,  our  manufactures  and  commerce  have  increased  beyond  all 
calculation,  and  consequently  it  has  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 

and  mechanic.” “During  the  late  pressure  of  the  agents  of  the 

United  States  Government  for  money  to  pay  the  troops,  etc.,  destined  for  the 
north  and  northern  frontiers,  this  unincorporated  institution,  whose  political 
influence  has  unfortunately  excited  the  mistaken  apprehensions  of  some  worthy 
men,  granted  extensive  accommodations  at  their  own  inconvenience  to  the  agents 
of  the  Government — accommodations  without  which  our  military  operations 
would  have  been  essentially  retarded.” 

“Whereas,  The  ‘Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Company’  is  composed  of  the 
same  people,  was  grafted  on  and  grew  out  of  the  former  association,  called  the 
‘Bank  of  Pittsburg,’  it  is  thought  but  fair  and  reasonable  that  the  present  com- 
pany discharge  the  remaining  debts  of  the  former,  and  refund  the  money  advanced 
by  individuals  to  defray  expenses”  (d). 

On  January  14,  1813,  the  company  declared  a dividend  of  three  per  cent,  for 
six  months  on  all  stock  actually  paid  in;  and  on  July  1,  1813,  declared  another 
dividend  of  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  for  six  months  on  the  paid-in  stock. 
On  July  5,  1813,  the  company  elected  its  managers  as  follows:  William  Wilkins, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  John  Darragh,  N.  Cunningham,  George  Anshutz,  Jr., 
W.  McCandless,  James  Morrison,  Christopher  Cowan,  James  Adams,  William 
Hays,  George  Sutton,  John  M.  Snowden,  John  Morrison,  James  W.  Nicholson, 
Craig  Ritchie;  and,  on  the  12th  of  July,  William  Wilkins  was  elected  presi- 
dent. On  January  1,  1814,  the  company,  by  its  chief  clerk,  Alexander  John- 
ston, Jr.,  called  on  all  stockholders  for  the  payment  of  five  per  cent,  of  their 
stock,  receivable  at  its  office  on  Market  Street.  At  this  date,  also,  the  company 
declared  a dividend  of  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  its  paid-in  stock.  Its 
prosperity  was  almost  unprecedented. 

“The  banking  business  has. again  assumed  a degree  of  importance.  The 
bill  usually  termed  the  ‘Mammoth  Bill’  is  resuscitated  and  made  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  6th  of  January  (1813)  with  every  appearance  of  finally  passing  both 
branches”  (e). 

This  general  banking  law  of  the  State  provided  among  other  things  (f): 
“That  the  several  banking  companies  enumerated  in  this  act  shall  make  loans 
to  the  amount  of  one-fifth  of  their  capital  actually  paid  in,  for  one  year,  to  the 
farmers,  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  the  district  in  which  the  bank  shall 


(c)  Issue  of  January  28,  1813.  (d)  Minutes  of  Tuesday,  April  20,  1813. 

(e)  Cor.  of  Mercury,  Harrisburg,  December  20,  1813. 

(f)  This  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  on  March  21,  1813;  but  Governor  Simon 
Snyder  returned  it  unsigned,  with  his  objections,  to  the  House  where  it  originated;  where- 
upon, on  March  21,  1814,  it  passed  both  houses  by  two-thirds  majority  and  became  a law. 
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be  established  if  applied  for,  on  sufficient  surety  being  given  by  bond,  mortgage 
or  note,  or  otherwise,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  And  whenever  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  may  require  it,  the  aforesaid  several  banks,  having  had  sixty 
days’  notice  of  such  requisition,  shall  loan  to  the  Commonwealth  a sum  not 
exceedin'’-  one-tenth  of  their  capital  stock  paid  in  at  the  time  such  loan  shall  be 
required  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  live  years.  ’ 

Inasmuch  as  this  law  became  the  basis  of  nearly  all  banking  operations  in 
the  State  for  many  years,  more  of  its  principal  provisions  are  herein  set  forth. 
It  was  provided  that  forty-one  banks  should  be  organized  under  the  act,  two 
in  Pittsburg,  one  of  which  should  be  called  the  “Bank  of  Pittsburg,”  with  a 
capital  of  $600,000,  and  one  the  “Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Pittsburg,” 
with  a capital  of  $450,000;  that  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  should 
open  books  for  the  subscription  of  stock  in  shares  of  $50  each.  It  was  further 

“Provided,  That  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg 
are  hereby  authorized  and  required  on  application  to  them  made  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  president  and  board  of  managers  of  the  Pittsburg  Manufacturing 
Company,  to  take  and  consider  the  subscriptions  bona  fide  made  to  said  company 
as  part  of  the  stock  of  the  said  Bank  of  Pittsburg;  but  none  of  the  said  stock- 
holders shall  be  at  liberty  to  subscribe  for  any  of  the  new  stock  until  six  days 
after  the  books  for  subscription  are  opened  by  virtue  of  this  act.  And  said 
president  and  managers  of  the  Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Company  shall  manage 
the  concerns  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  (except  as  to  the  duty  of  commissioners) 
until  a new  board  of  directors  shall  have  been  organized  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.” 

It  was  also  provided  that  each  person  subscribing  for  stock  should  pay  $5 
per  share  down  on  the  same;  that  if  fifty  or  more  persons  should  subscribe 
not  less  than  half  the  number  of  shares  allotted  to  that  banking  district  and 
should  pay  in  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  stock  subscribed,  they  should  be  entitled 
to  a charter;  that  the  seven  persons  first  named  in  the  patent  should  call  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  to  choose  thirteen  directors  by  ballot;  that  the 
stockholders  should  determine  where  the  banks  should  be  located;  that  aliens 
and  members  of  the  Legislature  should  not  be  eligible  to  the  directory  and 
that  stockholders  should  vote  at  follows: 

“For  each  share  not  exceeding  two  shares,  one  vote;  for  every  two  shares 
above  two  and  not  exceeding  ten  shares,  one  vote;  for  every  four  shares  above 
ten  and  not  exceeding  thirty,  one  vote;  for  every  ten  shares  above  thirty  and 
not  exceeding  fifty,  one  vote;  but  no  share  nor  number  of  shares  above  fifty 
shall  confer  any  right  of  voting,  nor,  excepting  at  the  first  election,  shall  any 
share  confer  a right  of  suffrage  which  shall  not  have  been  held  three  calendar 
months  previous  to  the  day  of  election.” 

The  law  required  that  directors  should  make  the  necessary  by-laws,  appoint 
cashiers,  clerks  and  others;  that  a cashier’s  bond  should  not  be  less  than  $5,000 
nor  more  than  $100,000;  that  the  total  amount  of  debts  which  the  corporation 
might  owe,  “whether  by  bond,  bill,  note  or  other  contract,”  excepting  deposits, 
should  not  exceed  double  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  actually  paid  in;  that 
stock  should  be  assignable  and  transferable  on  the  books  only;  that  “dividends 
of  so  much  of  the  profits  of  the  said  several  institutions  as  shall  appear  advisable 
to  the  directors  of  each,  shall  be  declared  at  least  twice  a year,”  . . . but 

dividends  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  amount  of  the  net  profits  actually  acquired 
by  the  company,  so  that  the  capital  stock  shall  never  be  thereby  impaired;  that 
each  institution  should  expend  not  to  exceed  $30,000  on  grounds  and  buildings; 
that  it  should  hold  only  such  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  as  were  neces- 
sary for  the  transaction  of  its  business;  that  it  should  not  “deal  or  trade  with 
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any  profits,  stocks,  money  or  effects  in  buying  or  selling  any  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise  whatsover;”  that  the  several  corporations  should  not  deal  nor 
trade  in  anything  but  bills  of  exchange,  gold  or  silver  bullion,  and  in  the  stock 
and  treasury  notes  aforesaid,  or  might  sell  goods  really  and  truly  pledged  for 
money  lent  and  not  redeemed  in  due  time,  or  dispose  of  goods  which  may  be 
the  produce  of  their  lands;  that  each  corporation  should  issue  notes  of  no  less 
denomination  than  $5;  and  that  it  should  pay  an  annual  tax  of  six  per  cent,  on 
its  dividends  and  should  forfeit  its  charter  upon  failure  so  to  pay. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  Pittsburg  were  John  M.  Snowden,  D.  S.  Scully,  John  Speer,  Thomas 
Cromwell,  George  Dawson,  James  Martin,  Joseph  Wilson  and  Robert  Highlands 
of  Allegheny  County,  and  others  in  the  two  other  counties  of  the  district;  and 
those  for  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Pittsburg  were  Jacob  Negley, 
John  Neal,  George  Evans,  John  Feariss,  Thomas  Hazleton,  George  Steward 
and  George  Robinson  of  Allegheny  County,  and  others  in  the  other  two 
counties;  and  the  “directors  of  said  bank  shall  be  by  trade  or  occupation 
mechanics  or  farmers,  actually  employed  in  their  respective  trades  and  occupa- 
tions.” The  latter  restriction  was  changed  in  1819  by  the  following  law: 

“That  the  stockholders  of  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Pittsburg 
shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  at  their  next  election,  for  directors  of 
said  bank,  and  annually  thereafter,  during  the  existence  of  the  charter  thereof, 
to  choose  from  among  the  stockholders  of  said  bank,  six  persons  as  directors 
who  are  not  by  occupation  mechanics  or  farmers”  (g). 

The  number  of  shares  allotted  to  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  in  Allegheny 
County  was  10,000,  in  Beaver  County  1,000  and  in  Butler  County  1,000,  total 
] 2,000;  to  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  in  Allegheny  County  8,000,  in 
Butler  County  1,000,  total  9,000  shares.  By  a special  provision  the  subscrip- 
tions already  given  to  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  might  be  applied  toward  the  new 
stock.  It  was  made  lawful  for  the  (then)  existing  officers  of  the  Pittsburg 
Manufacturing  Company  to  take  charge  of  the  new  institution  and  manage 
the  same  until  their  successors  should  be  duly  elected. 

The  passage  of  the  general  banking  act  of  1814,  particularly  that  portion 
relating  to  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  was  secured  largely  through  the  sagacity 
and  persistence  of  William  Wilkins.  From  1810  to  1814  the  Pittsburg  Manu- 
facturing Company,  through  Mr.  Wilkins  and  others,  endeavored  to  secure  a 
charter  of  incorporation;  but  the  enemies  of  general  or  special  banking  laws 
were  too  numerous  to  permit  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  In  1813  the 
“Mammoth  Bill”  passed  both  houses,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  In 
1814  it  again  passed  over  his  veto  and  became  a law.  In  the  meantime  the 
Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Company  continued  to  do  a banking  and  an  insurance 
business,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  former  privilege  was  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  1810.  It  was  claimed  by  the  editor  of  the  Gazette,  in  his  issue  of 
August  26,  1840,  that  Mr.  Wilkins  admitted  having  “tricked  the  Legislature” 
to  secure  the  charter  for  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg.  What  the  editor  doubtless 
meant  was  that,  owing  to  the  vehement  hostility  to  banks,  Mr.  Wilkins  was 
obliged  to  draw  freely  upon  his  strong  resources  of  finesse  and  diplomacy  to 
secure  the  charter. 

“On  motion,  resolved,  that  the  stock  of  the  Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  transferred  to  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  order  that  the  stockholders  may  be  considered  as  subscribers 
to  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  to  the  amount  of  shares  by  them  respectively  held, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  entitled,  ‘An  Act  Regulating 
Banks.’  Hereby,  nevertheless,  reserving  the  right  in  the  present  board  of  man- 


(g)  Act  of  the  Legislature,  March  27,  1819. 
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agers  of  declaring  such  dividend  or  dividends  as  they  may  think  expedient  (not 
impairing  the  capital  stock)  among  the  said  stockholders  of  the  Pittsburg  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  the  profits  which  have  or  may  accrue  up  to  the  time  at 
which  the  business  will  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg.” 

The  Bank  of  Pittsburg  gave  notice  that  books  for  the  subscription  of  stock, 
pursuant  to  law,  would  be  opened  May  10,  1814,  at  the  office  of  the  Pittsburg 
Manufacturing  Company  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  banking 
act.  On  July  4,  1814,  the  Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Company  declared  a divi- 
dend of  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  paid-in  stock  for  the  six  months 
ending  July  1,  1S14.  On  Monday,  November  23,  1814,  William  Wilkins  was 
duly  elected  president  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg;  Alexander  Johnston,  Jr., 
cashier;  George  Luckey,  teller;  William  Baxter,  bookkeeper,  and  William  M. 
Black,  watchman. 

Under  the  act  of  March  21,  1814,  twenty-seven  banking  districts  were 
formed  in  the  State;  forty-one  banks  were  authorized  to  commence  operations; 
thirty-nine  were  chartered;  thirty-seven  began  business,  and  of  the  latter  eleven 
forfeited  their  charters,  of  which  eleven  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of 
Pittsburg  was  one,  without  fault  of  its  own.  By  this  act  the  counties  of 
Allegheny,  Beaver  and  Butler  were  constituted  one  banking  district  in  which 
three  banks  might  be  established — two  in  Pittsburg  and  one  in  Beaver  County. 
By  supplemental  acts  banks  were  authorized  to  issue  notes  of  less  denomination 
than  $5  for  short  time  (h),  to  relieve  the  pressure  for  small  change,  which  time 
was  extended  to  October  1,  1817  (i);  and  judges  (j),  officers  in  the  accounting 
or  treasury  departments  and  land  offices,  and  persons  authorized  to  receive 
moneys  of  the  State,  were  debarred  from  holding  the  positions  of  directors  and 
cashiers  in  the  banks  formed  under  the  act  of  1814.  County  commissioners 
were  required  by  law  to  report  regularly  to  the  State  Treasurer  all  banks, 
incorporated  or  otherwise,  individuals,  etc.,  doing  a banking  business  within 
their  jurisdiction.  All  notes  in  the  nature  of  banknotes  issued  after  January  1, 
1815,  by  company  or  individual  not  duly  incorporated  were  declared  null  and 
void  (k). 

The  charter  of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States  expired  in  March,  18x1, 
and  was  not  renewed.  The  next  year  the  war  with  Great  Britain  was  declared; 
the  products  of  that  country  were  shut  out;  prices  of  all  kinds  greatly  increased; 
large  demands  were  made  for  specie  to  carry  on  the  war;  the  fund  of  paper 
money  in  circulation  was  immensely  increased  and  at  last,  in  1814,  banks  gen- 
erally were  obliged  to  suspend  specie  payments.  The  Bank  of  Pittsburg  was 
one  of  the  few,  perhaps  the  only  one,  in  the  State  to  steadily  redeem  all  its 
notes  on  demand  in  specie. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain  stopped  the  exportation  of  specie  to  that 
country  and  led  to  its  accumulation  by  the  banks,  which  were  thereby  enabled 
to  issue  large  amounts  of  their  own  notes  and  afford  to  business  men  liberal 
facilities  for  obtaining  discount.  Later,  when  heavy  demands  for  coin  came 
from  the  East,  the  banks  were  compelled  to  call  in  their  circulation  and  dis- 
counts, the  panic  struck  all  classes  and  prostrated  banking  and  industrial 
operations. 

On  March  22,  1817,  it  was  enacted  that,  Whereas,  notes  and  tickets  in 
the  nature  of  banknotes  had  been  issued  by  individuals  as  well  as  by  corpora- 
tions not  established  for  the  purpose  of  banking,  and  had  been  productive  of 
inconvenience,  fraud  and  loss  to  the  public  and  tended  to  retard  the  restoration 
of  specie  currency,  after  the  1st  of  May,  1817:  “No  bank  or  office  of  discount 
and  deposit  shall  make,  issue,  reissue  or  circulate,  under  the  penalty  of  $25 

(j?)  Act  of  December  28,  1814.  (i)  Act  of  March  22,  1817. 

0)  Act  of  January  27,  1819.  (k)  Act  of  March  21,  1814. 
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for  each  note  or  bill  so  issued,  any  banknote,  promissory  note,  ticket  or  engage- 
ment of  credit  in  the  nature  of  a banknote  ...  of  a less  denomination  than 
one  dollar;”  and  in  the  same  act  all,  except  duly  and  really  incorporated  bodies 
for  that  purpose,  were  prohibited  from  making,  issuing,  or  circulating  any 
paper  in  the  nature  of  a banknote. 

Previous  to  this,  in  September,  1816,  representatives  of  the  banks  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  and  of  Eastern  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  had 
met  at  Steubenville  “for  the  purpose  of  unity  in  measures  to  support  the  credit 
of  the  Western  banks.”  At  this  meeting  William  Wilkins,  John  White,  Simon 
Perkins,  C.  Hammond  and  Bezaliel  Wells  were  appointed  a committee  to 
determine  a day  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  subsequent  to  the 
resumption  of  the  banks  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  They  concluded  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  banks  of  the  Atlantic  cities  had  relief  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  them  in  effecting  resumption,  they,  also,  should  have  the  aid 
of  such  bank  before  actually  opening  their  vaults  for  the  payment  of  specie. 
Should  they  resume  before  the  other  banks,  they  rightly  concluded,  they  would 
at  once  be  drained  of  all  their  specie  by  the  branch  bank  at  Pittsburg,  because 
a large  special  deposit  of  their  notes  was  held  by  the  Branch  to  the  credit  of 
the  Government.  This  committee  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (1): 

“Pittsburg,  March  15,  1817. 

“We  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  continuance  of  the  United  States  deposits 
in  this  Branch  is  a very  serious  disadvantage  to  the  Western  banks.  It  places 
them  in  the  power  of  an  institution,  the  directors  of  which  are  not  at  all 
identified  in  feeling  or  interest  with  the  Western  banks  or  country.” 

They  urged  that  the  Government  deposits  should  be  taken  from  the  Branch 
and  placed  in  one  of  the  sound  State  banks.  In  response  to  the  action  of  the 
State  banks,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  agreed,  in  April, 
1817,  to  receive  the  amounts  due  from  the  State  banks,  with  interest,  on  August  1, 
1817,  or  in  seven  monthly  installments,  the  banks  guaranteeing  prompt  payment. 
This  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  State  banks.  The  compulsory  resumption 
in  1817  was  followed  in  1818-19  by  one  of  the  severest  periods  of  stringency 
Pittsburg  ever  experienced.  The  newspaper  editorials  and  correspondence  of 
that  date  reveal  the  dreadful  extent  of  the  mischief. 

“What  has  been  their  (the  country  banks. — Ed.)  practical  effect  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? Ask  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  not  one  of  whom  but  regrets  the  hour 

in  which  banks  were  introduced At  first  their  dealings  were 

confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  several  counties  in  which  they  were 
organized;  it  was  a mere  transfer  of  the  business  of  money-lending  from  indi- 
viduals to  the  bank,  and  so  far  they  were  useful  in  putting  a stop  to  usury. 
But  the  facility  of  obtaining  loans  soon  increased  the  disposition  to  borrow. 
The  farmer  must  make  purchases  which  he  and  his  family  never  dreamed  of 
when  money  was  hard  to  be  got.  Gradually  he  opens  his  mind  to  speculation. 
From  the  competition  of  these-  who  have  equal  power  to  raise  money,  land  is 
run  up  to  an  extravagant  height  and  payments  are  made  among  each  other  by 
checks  on  the  bank.  All  goes  on  smoothly  while  these  negotiations  are  con- 
fined within  the  sphere  of  the  institutions,  because  there  its  operations  are  carried 
on,  not  by  issuing  species  of  banknotes,  but  by  creating  and  transferring  bank 
credit.  . . . . No  more  cash  or  bank  money  is  required  than  may  be 

found  necessary  for  change  and  for  the  payment  of  laborers.  Thus  the  bank 
is  enabled  to  extend  its  loans  to  an  enormous  amount,  infinitely  beyond  its 
cash  means;  yet  it  is  safe,  because  land  is  pledged  for  the  repayment  of  its  loans, 
and  the  poor  agriculturists  bring  their  farms  to  town  with  as  much  facility  as 


(1)  American  State  Papers. 
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Bernam's  wood  came  to  Dunsinane.  One  effect  of  the  facility  of  obtaining 
money  is  the  creation  of  a thirst  for  trade  by  which  the  farmer  has  heard  that 
a fortune  can  be  made  easily  and  rapidly.  The  bank,  finding  that  it  has  not 
suffered  from  going  beyond  its  cash  means,  becomes  flushed  with  success  and 
is  fearless  of  consequences.  Thus,  every  man  who'  has  a tract  of  land  may 

command  a bank  credit From  this  point  matters  begin  to  wear  a 

more  serious  aspect.  In  order  to  be  shopkeepers  goods  must  be  purchased. 
Relying  on  the  assistance  of  the  bank  the  trader  goes  fearlessly  to  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore,  and  such  is  the  competition  among  the  merchants  there,  that  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  procuring  what  he  wants  on  an  extensive  credit.  It  is 
perhaps  known  that  he  is  a freeholder  and  a man  of  some  note,  so  that  he  is 
secure  in  being  received  with  smiles  and  treated  with  great  courtesy  and 
hospitality.  But  in  opening  shop  his  expectations  are  not  quite  answered.  He 
has  a number  of  competitors  and  no  experience;  so  that  he  realizes  but  little 
but  vexation  and  embarrassment,  while  the  great  influx  of  goods  deranges  the 
system  of  business  and  causes  a depreciation  which  is  ruinous  to  the  long  estab- 
lished dealers At  length  the  time  comes  round  when  the  mer- 

chant over  the  mountains  must  be  paid.  He  will  not  accept  a check  on  the 
bank,  because  he  keeps  no  account  there.  The  money  must  be  paid  and  the 
bank  is  consequently  pressed  to  do  what  it  is  unable  to  perform;  that  is,  to  pay 
specie,  or  such  paper  as  will  circulate  beyond  its  own  petty  sphere.  It  grows 
peevish  and  commences  by  cutting  off  the  discounts  of  those  who  are  first 
importunate  or  who  employ  artifices  to  drain  its  cash  means,  which  drives  the 

poor  harassed  devil  to  a shaver At  length  the  bank  discovers  its 

situation  and  finds  that  palliatives  will  do  no  longer.  It  begins  to  draw  in. 
Here  is  the  crash.  The  bank  sacrifices  the  real  estate  of  its  debtors  to  secure 
its  own  solvency;  the  stockholders  divide  the  funds  after  having  become  enriched 
by  the  dividends  which  were  made  in  its  flourishing  times.  Who  is  the  ultimate 
sufferer?  Why,  the  poor  farmer  who  must  give  up  his  property  and  emigrate 
westward  to  recommence  his  career”  (m). 

Great  fear  was  manifested  at  this  time  that  farmers  would  be  deluded  into 
borrowing  too  much  from  banks,  and  thus  suffer  and  perhaps  lose  their  farms. 
The  editor  of  the  Gazette  did  not  believe  it  and  said:  “Of  the  whole  sum  dis- 
counted by  banks  in  this  city  we  venture  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  a 
bona-fide  loan  of  $10,000  to  "farmers  (n).  Whenever  the  chartered  banks  of 
Pennsylvania  refuse  to  redeem  their  paper,  and  when  the  debtors  of  those  banks 
become  insolvent,  then  the  popular  slang  against  banks  may  have  some  justifica- 
tion (o).  When  the  several  banks  in  the  United  States  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments, not  only  dollars,  but  every  denomination  of  small  silver  and  copper 
change  disappeared.  To  supply  their  place  a host  of  banks,  corporations,  turn- 
pike, bridge  and  private  trading  companies  and  even  individuals,  made  a requisi- 
tion on  every  engraver  and  printing  press  in  the  country  and  overflooded  us 
with  small  change  bills.  While  specie  payments  continued  suspended  (1814  to 
1817. — Ed.)  these  ‘ragged  representatives  performed  their  office’  and  were  of 
very  general  use,  as  no  inquiry  was  made  to  the  source  from  whence  they 
emanated,  provided  they  wore  a fair,  legible  face.  The  paper  change  in  circula- 
tion at  present  constantly  reminds  us  of  its  faithful  services  and  nothing  but 
rents  and  patches  and  pasting  and  pinning  is  to  be  seen  ‘on  its  once  fair  form.’ 
Now  and  then  we  have  a three,  five  or  six  cent  note,  ingeniously  altered  to  fifty 
cents,  presented  to  us  in  payment  by  some  of  our  more  unlettered  customers, 
and  when  we  discover  the  imposition  to  them,  vinegar  might  be  made  from  their 
sour  and  distorted  countenances.  And,  to  add  to  our  conveniences,  some  of  our 

(m)  “A  Subscriber"  in  the  Gazette  of  June  9,  1818. 

fn)  Mistake.  See  first  chapter  on  banking.  (o)  Gazette,  June  9,  1818. 
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public-spirited,  enterprising  citizens  have  very  kindly  manufactured  and  emitted 
a new  edition  of  six  and  one-half  cent  tickets,  purporting  to  be  the  issue  of  the 
borough  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  ingenious  gentleman  has  succeeded  to  admiration 
in  the  paper,  type  and  well-known  signature  of  L.  Stewart;  and  if,  in  his  zeal 
to  accommodate,  he  had  not  mistaken  the  arm  and  hammer  for  an  urn,  he  would 
have  performed  well  indeed.  From  Greensburg  eastward  not  a small  bill  is  to 
be  seen.  Small  specie  is  so  plenty  that  at  every  turnpike  gate  east  of  the  moun- 
tain change  can  be  had  and  is  made  in  every  instance,  even  to  half  cents,  and 
Eastern  gentlemen  who  travel  through  this  place  are  not  only  astonished  at 
our  small-change  currency  but  very  indignantly  refuse  to  touch  it,  preferring 
to  lose  any  small  change  due  to  them  rather  than  pollute  their  pocketbooks 
with  the  ‘ragged  stuff,’  as  they  very  properly  term  it.  Specie  payment  having 
been  long  since  resumed  by  every  responsible  and  solvent  banking  institution, 
and  small  specie  change  beginning  gradually  (even  with  us)  to  resume  its  lawful 
and  destined  circulation,  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  the  trading  class  of  citizens 
in  the  city  would  consult  their  own  and  the  public  interest  by  aiding  toi  restore 
these  pleasing,  smiling,  jingling  little  pocket  companions  to  their  wonted  home. 
As  current  change  of  every  kind  is  extremely  scarce  here  (to  which  truth  every 
visitor  of  the  market  and  every  dealing-  man  can  certify),  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
business  and  add  very  much  to  our  convenience  and  purse  if  a sufficiency  of 
small  specie  could  again  be  restored  to  our  city.” 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1818,  the  merchants,  traders,  and  citizens  of 
Pittsburg,  in  mass  meeting  assembled,  on  which  occasion  Ebenezer  Denny  was 
chairman  and  Alexander  McClurg  secretary,  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

“ Resolved , That  a committee  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  John  Darragh,  Esq., 
mayor  of  the  city,  Alexander  Johnston  and  Morgan  Neville,  Esqs.,  cashiers  of 
the  banks,  who  are  requested  to  collect  subscriptions  (receivable  in  such  money 
as  is  of  par  value  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia)  and  procure  from  the  proper  source 
the  amount  of  such  subscriptions  in  specie  change,  and,  on  its  arrival  in  this  city, 
to  divide  the  net  proceeds  thereof  among  the  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the 
several  sums  respectively  subscribed.  Resolved,  That  from  and  after  sixty  days 
from  this  date,  the  individuals  composing  the  present  meeting  will  not  give 
currency  to  the  notes  or  tickets  of  any  bank,  corporation  or  individual  what- 
ever under  the  denomination  of  one  dollar”  (p). 

The  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  financial  distress  of  1818-19  is, 
that  the  people  generally,  including  a man  so  well  informed  as  Morgan  Neville, 
the  editor  of  the  Gazette,  placed  the  blame  of  the  large  discounts  almost  wholly 
upon  the  banks.  They  seemed  to  think  that  the  temptation  to  borrow  should 
be  removed  rather  than  that  prudence  and  self-restraint  should  prevent  a farmer 
or  merchant  from  mortgaging  his  farm  or  his  goods  for  a larger  sum  than  he 

could  pay  without  a foreclosure.  And  yet,  it  was  urged,  where  was  the  dif- 

ference between  the  farmer  who  could  not  meet  his  note  with  currency,  and  the 
banker  who  could  not  meet  his  with  specie?  In  the  former  case  the  farmer, 
unless  he  paid  his  note  within  a reasonable  time,  lost,  his  farm;  in  the  latter 
case  the  banker,  unless  he  redeemed  his  paper  within  the  same  time,  lost  his 

credit,  his  business  and  his  bank.  But  the  people  blamed  the  banker  and  the 

outcry  was  almost  universal. 

‘‘The  excessive  issues  of  the  banks  during  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments and  the  great  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  East  Indies  during 
the  present  year,  have  produced  a pressure  upon  them  which  has  rendered  it 
necessary  to  contract  our  discounts  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  circula- 
tion a large  proportion  of  their  notes.  This  operation,  so  oppressive  to  their 
debtors,  but  indispensably  necessary  to  the  existence  of  specie  payments,  must 

(p)  Gazette,  September  25,  1818. 
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be  continued  until  gold  and  silver  shall  form  a just  proportion  of  the  circulating 
currency.  In  passing  through  this  ordeal  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  debts, 
both  to"  individuals  and  the  Government,  will  be  considerably  impaired,  and 
well-founded  apprehensions  are  entertained  that,  until  it  is  passed,  payments  in 
some  of  the  land  districts  will  be  greatly  diminished.  The  extent  to  which  the 
payments  in  the  treasury  during  the  year  1819  will  be  affected  by  the  general 
pressure  upon  the  community  which  had  been  described  and  which  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  overtrading  of  the  banks  and  the  exportation  of 
specie  to  the  East  Indies,  aggravated  by  the  temporary  failure  of  the  ordinary 
supply  of  precious  metals  from  the  Spanish  American  mines,  cannot  at  this  time 
be  correctly  appreciated”  (q). 

“From  the  extensive  demand  for  specie;  the  high  premiums  now  actually 
giving  for  that  article;  and  from  the  general  scarcity  of  any  currency  in  the 
market  by  which  specie  can  be  obtained  at  a reasonable  and  fair  price;  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  period  is  very  near  when  there  must,  of  necessity,  result 
a general  suspension  of  specie  payments”  (r). 

“Without  the  interference  of  our  Legislature  the  situation  of  our  country 
will  become  deplorable.  People  to  the  eastward  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
state  of  things  west  of  the  mountains.  Among  us  we  have  none  of  that  class 
of  society  called  persons  of  independent  circumstances;  we  have  no  men  who 
can  live  without  a constant  application  to  business.  The  desire  to  increase 
our  fortunes  induced  almost  every  member  of  society  to  engage  in  speculation 
which  naturally  involved  a connection  with  banks.  Our  anticipations  relative 
to  our  speculations  are  disappointed  and  we  are  left  without  the  means  of 
refunding  the  debt  we  contracted.  We  have  real  property  to  show  as  the 
evidence  of  our  wisdom,  but  this  real  property  has  depreciated  so  much,  or 
rather  our  resources  have  become  so  completely  exhausted,  as  entirely  to 
destroy  the  possibility  of  raising  funds  by  a transfer  of  real  estate.  At  this 
gloomy  crisis  circumstances  have  forced  (for  we  cannot  suppose  the  existence 
of  a malignant  spirit  sufficient  to  make  it  a voluntary  act)  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  into  a system  the  result  of  which,  if  persisted  in,  must  be  ruin. 
When  it  is  known  that  the  loans  of  the  five  Western  branches  have  entirely 
been  exhausted  in  the  payment  of  merchandise  to  the  eastward;  when  it  is 
known  that  not  a dollar  of  these  remittances  finds  its  way  back  except  occa- 
sionally to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  a collecting  merchant,  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  Branch  demands  may  be  easily  appreciated  when  they  require 
in  payment  either  their  own  notes  or  specie;  they  refuse  even  the  paper  of  their 
sister  branches.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible;  the  debtors  of  the  branches  must 
extort  from  the  country  banks  for  their  paper  that  which  will  be  received;  the 
country  banks,  of  course,  must  apply  to  their  discounters  who1,  not  being  able 
to  pay,  must  have  their  property  brought  to  sale  by  the  sheriff,  when  it  will 
be  sacrificed  most  cruelly.  Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  through  the  West  at 
this  moment.  All  eyes  are  turned  upon  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures. 
The  people  are  waiting  with  fearful  anxiety.  It  is  a melancholy  fact  that  we 
have  arrived  at  such  a pitch  of  luxury  as  almost  to  require  sumptuary  laws. 

1 he  trade  to  the  East  ought  at  all  events  to  be  checked  for  the  present;  the 

importation  from  Europe  ought  to  be  shackled Whether  it  is  to 

be  done  by  prohibitory  laws  or  by  bank  regulations  is  doubtful;  we  think  there 

might  be  a salutary  combination  of  both All  these  arguments  are 

no  doubt  locally  tenable,  but  they  will  not  suit  our  views.  Agriculture  never 
can  and  never  ought  to  be  our  dependence.  We  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
ocean;  the  expense  of  transportation  is  too  enormous  to  allow  us  a chance  of 

(G  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  November  21,  1818. 

(r)  Mercury,  November  20,  1818. 
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fair  competition,  Our  real  happiness  depends  upon  manufactures;  by  these 
alone  can  we  be  restored;  to  these  alone  ought  the  views  of  the  West  to  be 
directed,  and  we  think  we  do  not  risk  a contradiction  when  we  assert  that  the 
same  measures  which  check  British  importations  will  relieve  us  from  the 
oppression  of  banks  and  will  encourage  manufactures”  (s). 

At  this  date  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  one  of  the  strongest  institu- 
tions in  the  West,  were  at  five  per  cent,  discount  in  Philadelphia,  and  notes  of 
the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Pittsburg  could  find  m>  sales  there  at 
any  price.  Notwithstanding  this  fact  regarding  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burg, that  institution  continued  to  pay  coin  upon  demand  for  its  paper.  The 
editor  of  the  W ashington  Examiner,  having  expressed  a doubt  of  its  ability  to  do 
this,  the  Pittsburg  Mercury  said  (t):  ‘‘Let  the  editor  point  out  a single  instance 
in  which  the  bank  has  refused  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie,  ether  when  held 
by  a bank  or  an  individual.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  and  persists  in  refusing  fairly 
to  retract  his  error,  he  makes  himself  chargeable  with  maliciously  slandering  a 
respectable  and  honest  institution,  to  their  injury,  and  the  injury  of  the  public. 
We  again  repeat,  that  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  has  not  suspended,  nor  does  it  intend 
suspending  specie  payments.” 

The  editor  of  the  Mercury  further  said  in  answer  to  a notice  in  the  Baltimore 
Patriot  (u):  “We  can  assure  the  Patriot  that,  though  the  bank  has  been  hard  run 
to  be  sure,  yet  it  will  ride  out  the  gale  in  triumph We  are  author- 

ized to  state  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  are  received  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  Bank  of  Schuylkill,  at  par”  (v). 

In  reading  the  monetary  discussions  of  that  time,  it  seems  that  the  people 
could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that  banks  as  well  as  brokers  were  in  some 
degree  a culpable  set  and  should  not  have  taken  advantage  of  the  early  condi- 
tions in  Pittsburg  and  in  the  country  to  establish  banking  systems.  It  was  really 
a formative  period  in  finance,  when  brokers  as  well  as  bankers  were  undergoing 
a sort  of  development  side  by  side  with  the  banking  systems.  In  February, 
1819,  the  Legislature  enacted  that  all  banks  which  did  not  pay  specie  on  or 
before  August  1,  1819,  should  forfeit  their  charters. 

“As  for  banks  paying  specie,  far  be  it  from  us  to  deprive  them  of  this 
glory,  in  a wanton  manner;  but  in  investigating  a subject,  and  in  trying  to 
produce  a state  of  things  which  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  community,  truth 
ought  to  be  told.  We  therefore  assert,  without  fear  of  denial,  that  no  bank  in 
the  State  is  paying  specie;  no  bank  has  been  paying  specie  since  the  sus- 
pension first  took  place  and  that  no  bank  can  pay  specie;  and  the  impossibility 
contained  in  the  last  position  is  proved  on  the  face  of  the  late  reports  to  the 
Auditor-General.  When  we  take  this  round  assertion,  we  have  reference  to  the 
spirit  and  not  to  the  letter  of  the  term  ‘specie  payments.’  What  we  mean  by 
specie  payments  is  the  facility  offered  in  the  redemption  of  notes,  by  which 
specie  change  of  any  denomination,  at  least  silver  dollars,  may  be  had  by 
application  to  a bank.  This  we  contend  is  not  the  case.  We  hear  daily  com- 
plaints from  the  cities  that  the  officers  will  pay  nothing  but  plugged  Portu- 
guese and  other  foreign  gold.  We  know  it  to  be  the  same  case  here;  we  have 
lately  seen  gold  paid  out  of  the  Branch  in  this  place,  which  the  holders  would 
certainly  find  more  difficulty  in  passing  than  they  would  the  worst  Ohio 
paper  (x).  We  conclude,  then,  that  one  of  the  great  causes  of  our  distress  is 

the  want  of  a circulating  medium  of  some  kind  or  other We  have 

but  little  bank  paper  in  circulation,  and  this  is  generally  Ohio  trash,  about 
which  we  are  perfectly  ignorant.  The  issue  of  the  Pittsburg  banks  does  not 

(s)  Gazette,  November  24,  1818.  (t)  Issue  of  December  n,  1818. 

(u)  Issue  of  December  25,  1818.  (v)  Mercury,  April  9,  1819. 

(x)  Gazette,  February  5,  1819. 
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amount  to  more  than  $80,000;  this  can  be  of  no  service  here.  We  would  pro- 
pose then,  as  we  cannot  be  worsted  by  it,  and  as  we  must  have  a paper  circula- 
tion or  none,  that  means  be  taken  to  substitute  our  own  for  Ohio  trash.  If  so 
respectable  an  institution,  for  instance,  as  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  would  issue 
$ joo,ooo  and  not  pay  specie,  surely  we  would  be  better  off  than  with  the 
contemptible  trifle  she  has  in  circulation  with  all  her  character  for  punctuality 
and  ability.  We  do  not  see  in  what  respect  we  should  not  be  bettered.  It 
would  give  the  bank  an  opportunity  of  extending  its  discounts  in  a currency 
we  have  confidence  in.  It  would  give  more  life  to  our  manufactures  and  rouse 
our  dormant  spirit  of  enterprise.  If  specie  payments  are  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  discounts  may  be  curtailed.  Our  paper  will  not  remain  in  circulation 
and  we  must  implore  the  aid  of  Ohio  to  supply  us  with  a medium  for  market 
and  for  our  merchandise.  If  they  are  discontinued  we  can  have  a medium  of 
our  own  and  we  can  extend  the  hand  of  patronage  to  the  real  supporters  of 
Pittsburg.  We  consider  the  question  simply  this:  Is  it  better  to  have  no  notes 
in  circulation  with  the  useless  reputation  of  paying  specie;  or  to  have  a respected 
medium  without  this  reputation?”  (y). 

The  feverish  and  exaggerated  character  of  this  editorial  of  a column  and  a 
half  is  an  indication  of  the  pressure  under  which  this  community  was  then 
laboring.  The  general  suspension  which  had  taken  place  about  February  i,  1819, 
and  had  been  contemplated  for  some  time  previously,  forced  all  the  banks  of 
Pittsburg  to  a curtailment  of  discounts,  to  a probable  withdrawal  of  a con- 
siderable portion  of  their  circulation,  and  to  a partial  suspension,  at  least,  of 
specie  payments.  At  a town  meeting  held  Saturday,  February  13,  1819,  to 
consider  the  question  of  petitioning  for  a removal  of  the  Branch  from  this 
city,  the  largest  number  met  that  had  ever  assembled  here  up  to  that  time  (z). 
David  Logan  was  called  to  the  chair  and  John  Gilland  appointed  secretary. 
An  animated  discussion  ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  leading  citizens  par- 
ticipated. Three  days  later  at  an  adjourned  meeting",  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  passed: 

“Whereas,  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  conducted  in  a manner 
disgraceful  to  the  directors  of  that  institution  and  highly  injurious  to  the 
community;  and 

“Whereas,  The  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States,  located  in  this  city,  has 
produced  effects  extremely  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Western  District 
of  Pennsylvania;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  our  representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
instructed  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a new  law  repealing  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  the  district  composed 
of  Allegheny  and  Butler  counties  be  requested  to  procure  an  act  of  the  .Legisla- 
ture to  be  passed,  taxing  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  such  of  its  branches 
as  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  established  in  this  Commonwealth  such  an 
amount  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  may  deem  proper”  (a). 

It  has  been  declared  at  this  meeting,  as  well  as  both  before  and  after  it  was 
held,  that  the  Branch  was  of  little  advantage  to  the  community,  and  that  it 
oppressed  the  State  banks;  but  the  committee  of  Congress  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  management  of  the  bank  reported  that  neither  it  nor  its  branches  op- 
pressed the  State  banks,  “either  by  wanton  demand  of  specie,  or  by  the  rejection 
of  their  notes,  and  that  much  of  their  distress  resulted  from  their  having  emitted 
too  large  a volume  of  paper”  (b).  The  State  banks  and  the  branches  of  the  Bank 

i y)  Gazette,  February  5,  1810.  (z)  Gazette,  February,  1819. 

Fittsburg  Gazette,  January  16,  1819.  (b)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  III. 
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of  the  United  States  were  from  the  first  more  or  less  hostile  to  each  other.  It 
was  charged  by  the  former  that  the  latter  acted  oppressively  and  capriciously 
toward  them,  subjecting  them  to  inconvenience  and  depriving  them  of  advantage; 
and  by  the  latter  that  the  former  desired  to-  reap  all  the  advantages  of  their 
situation  without  incurring  any  responsibility  under  the  charter  of  the  latter  (c). 
This  fact  will,  in  a measure,  account  for  the  bitter  editorials  in  the  Gazette, 
written  by  Morgan  Neville,  cashier  of  the  sorely-pressed  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’ 
Bank,  against  the  Branch  here,  for  curtailing  its  loans  and  demanding  specie. 

“We  should  be  much  gratified  to  know  whether  the  whole  county  of  Alle- 
gheny, in  which  there  is  certainly  not  $150,000  of  available  specie,  whose  mer- 
chants have  to  remit  annually  $300,000  to-  purchase  goods  for  the  home  con- 
sumption and  whose  exports  since  the  destruction  of  manufactures  are  nothing, 
can  possibly  establish  anything  for  a circulating  medium  to  support  the  present 
state  of  trade  and  living?  By  way  of  collateral  information  also  we  should  like 
to  know  how  the  bank  debt  of  $1,000,000  is  to  be  paid”  (d). 

Pittsburg  during  this  crisis  suffered  more  than  most  communities.  Large 
quantities  of  depreciated  fractional  currency  were  in  circulation;  the  infant 
manufactures  had  been  crushed  by  the  immense  importation  of  cheap  British 
goods;  the  large  discounts  made  bv  the  bank  were  met  with  correspondingly 
large  curtailments  of-  loans  and  the  settlement  of  balances,  and  the  great 
demand  for  money  forced  to  the  bottom  the  value  of  real  estate  and  other 
securities. 

“About  three  months  ago  the  price  of  bank  money  at  the  brokers’  offices 
in  this  town,  if  you  wanted  to  buy  Ohio  paper  and  the  like,  was  three  per  cent. 

On  the  stoppage  of  the  banks  the  brokers  bought  at  ten  and 

sold  at  twelve  and  a half  cents About  two  weeks  ago  the  current 

money  took  a new  fall  here  while  it  continued  stationary  in  Philadelphia;  the 


brokers  gave  fifteen  per  cent,  and  took  eighteen We  are  threat- 
ened with  a heavier  exchange,  some  think  twenty-five  per  cent If 


the  city  of  Pittsburg,  therefore,  remits  to-  the  Eastern  country  to  the  amount 
of  $200,000  a year,  and  only  one-half  of  it  passes  through  the  broker’s  hands,  he 
will  earn  of  the  city  about  $14,000  if  there  is  any  truth  in  figures”  (e).  . . . 

“Among  the  evils  which  tend  to  embarrass  us,  I look  upon  the  system  of 
brokerage,  with  which  we  are  so  liberally  indulged  in  Pittsburg,  as  one.  When 
we  are  compelled  to  pay  from  seventeen  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  notes  taken 
currently  in  business  to  obtain  bank  money,  it  indicates  ‘something  rotten  in 
Denmark.’  Will  anyone  say  that  these  notes  cannot  be  collected  in  the  usual 
course  of  trade  from  the  different  banks  at  a less  loss  than  half  this  sum?  I will 
admit  that  the  high  price  of  Pittsburg  and  United  States  money  among  us  is 
owing  in  a great  degree  to  its  scarcity.  But  what  causes  the  scarcity?  Because 
the  money  is  bought  and  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  brokers  who  transmit 
it  backward  and  forward  to  the  different  banks  and  brokers  eastward  and  west- 
ward at  an  enormous  profit.  I have  it  from  undoubted  authority  that  since 
the  establishment  of  our  two  brokers  here  (f)  they  have  transmitted  to  the 
eastward  $192,000.  If  a country  merchant  arrives  with  Eastern  money  his  first 
step  is  to  the  brokers  to  sell  it.  If  these  ‘professional  gentlemen’  were  not 
among  us  the  value  of  these  notes  would  be  fixed  by  our  merchants,  who  would 
allow  for  them  a moderate  premium  and  in  many  instances  would  receive  them 

at  par If  an  Ohio  or  Kentucky  merchant  comes  to  town  with 

Eastern  or  Pittsburg  money,  the  proceeds  of  his  tobacco  or  cotton,  he  sells  to 

(c)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  page  262. 

(d)  Gazette,  June  25,  1819.  - (e)  Gazette,  February  16,  1819. 

(f)  These  brokers  were  John  Towne  and  the  two  Gilmores — James  and  Gordon.  They 
had  established  exchange  offices  here  in  1818. 
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the  brokers.  If  they  could  not  do  this  the  money  would  fall  in  the  hands  of 
the  merchant  or  storekeeper  at  a moderate  or  fair  rate.  They  (the  brokers) 
accumulate  large  profits  from  our  necessities,  for  there  is  no  appeal  from  their 
tribunal ; and  if  the  banks  are  moneyed  monopolists,  brokers  are  still  more  so. 
Add  to  this  that  the  profits  they  derive  from  their  business,  perhaps  $15,000  a 
'rear,  go  to  the  Eastern  cities,  these  establishments  being  but  branches  of 
those  there’’  (g). 

“The  reduction  of  discounts  in  Pittsburg  has  been  greater  than  the  new 
loans  made  at  the  Branch;  so  no  new  capital  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  been 

brought  among  us  by  this  emanation  of  the  national  bank During 

the  halcyon  days  of  the  late  war  a great  issue  of  paper  money  had  taken  place 
and  immediately  after  the  peace  an  enormous  mercantile  debt  had  been  con- 
tracted. Pay-day  has  arrived;  the  products  of  our  soil  are  insufficient  for  the 
purpose;  our  manufactures  have  left  the  field  to  the  triumphant  British  and 
naught  remains  to  balance  our  account  with  but  the  notes  of  the  Western 
banks”  (h).  . . . “But  a short  time  since  the  whole  American  world  were 

calling  out  ‘Shame  upon  them  (the  banks)  for  not  calling  in  their  notes  and 
making  them  more  precious  by  rendering  them  scarcer;’  they  have  no  sooner 
commenced  a system  of  curtailment,  in  obedience  to  public  opinion,  than  they 
are  attacked  open-mouthed  for  their  wanton  cruelty  in  attempting  in  these  hard 
times  to  add  to  the  distress  of  the  community  by  demanding  their  just  debts’’  (i). 

Gradually  the  community  grew  out  of  the  hard  times.  By  1822  the  banks 
were  lending  freely  and  the  severe  stringency  was  past.  Late  in  1819  the 
banks  of  Pittsburg,  exclusive  of  the  Branch,  had  on  hand  in  gold  $12,451.81, 
and  in  silver  $18,236.88  (j).  In  July,  1820,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  and 
of  the  City  Bank  of  Pittsburg  (k)  were  at  par  in  this  city,  while  those  of  the 
Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank,  the  Pittsburg  and  Greenburg  Turnpike  Com- 
pany and  the  bills  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  were  at  four  per  cent,  discount.  The 
panic  of  1817-21  really  left  traces  of  its  withering  effects  until  the  revival  in 
1826.  The  act  authorizing  joint  stock  banks  was  passed  in  1826,  but  no 
bank  was  established  under  it  until  1834. 

On  November  9,  18T9,  William  Wilkins  having  been  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature,  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg. 
By  the  act  of  1824,  the  bank  was  rechartered  with  the  same  capital.  By  the 
act  of  January  17,  1834,  it  was  again  rechartered  for  fifteen  years,  and  it  was 
made  lawful  for  the  institution  to  extend  its  capital  by  the  creation  and  sale  of 
new  stock  to  any  amount  not  exceeding,  with  its  former  capital,  the  sum 
of  $1,200,000,  with  the  proviso  that  five  per  cent,  of  such  new  issuance  should 
be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  to  be  placed  to-  the  credit  of  the  common 
school  fund.  The  bank  was  permitted  to  establish  an  office  of  discount  and 
deposit  in  Beaver  County  and  was  prohibited  from  issuing  or  reissuing  notes  of 
less  denomination  than  $5  and  from  receiving  any  such  notes  of  other  banks. 
In  January,  1834;  W.  FI.  Denny,  president,  issued  the  following  announcement: 

“Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a public  sale  of  new  stock  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  the  24th  inst.,  at  the  house  of  George  Beale  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg — 
sale  to  commence  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

“P.  M’KENNA,  Auctioneer.” 

Late  in  1834  the  bank  called  for  the  purchasers  of  new  stock  to  pay  install- 
ments thereon  as  follows:  $10  on  January  10,  March  10  and  May  10,  1835. 
Jt  continued  to  call  for  such  installments  from  time  to  time  as  they  became  due. 
Early  in  January,  1835,  the  bank  had  outstanding  of  its  own  notes  $136,950. 

js)  Gazette,  February  18,  1819.  (h)  Gazette,  April  21,  1819. 

6 1 June.  II>  I8i9-  (j)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  page  916. 

(k)  I his  institution  was  conducted  for  a short  time. 
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Previous  to  1833  the  bank's  paid-in  capital  amounted  to  only  about  $250,000  (1). 
By  act  of  April  3,  1837,  the  bank  was  authorized  to  expend  the  sum  of  $60,000 
for  the  purchase  cf  a lot  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a banking  house.  In  1835 
a branch  was  established  at  Beaver,  but  proved  unprofitable,  paying  less  than 
four  and  one-half  per  cent,  dividend  per  annum  on  the  stock  employed  there, 
and  was,  for  that  reason,  removed  in  the  spring  of  1839  (m).  The  amount  of 
specie  sent  to  its  Beaver  Branch  by  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  was  between  $6,000 
and  $7,000  and  the  amount  of  its  notes  nearly  $190,000  (n).  The  Branch  was 
capitalized  at  $200,000.  The  stockholders  of  the  bank  insisted  upon  receiving 
the  same  dividend  as  was  received  by  the  stockholders  of  the  mother  bank.  The 
business  of  the  Branch  did  not  warrant  the  payment  of  more  than  a four  per 
cent,  dividend.  The  mother  bank  refused  to  pay  more  than  this  dividend,  and, 
accordingly,  the  Legislature  was  petitioned  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Branch  to 
compel  the  mother  bank  to  pay  them  the  same  dividend  paid  to  'others.  The 
Legislature  appointed  a committee  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Branch,  who 
reported  against  such  payment.  The  citizens  of  Beaver  had  owned  between 
$60,000  and  $100,000  of  the  stock,  and  had  claimed  that  the  mother  bank  had 
restricted  the  operations  of  the  Branch,  but  this  claim  was  disproved  by  the 
investigations  of  the  committee.  It  was  shown  that  specie  had  increased  greatly 
in  the  Branch,  owing  to  the  excellent  standing  of  the  parent  bank.  Among 
other  things  the  committee  said: 

“The  character  of  the  bank  at  Pittsburg  was  sounder  than  that  of  any  bank 
in  the  West  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments.  Its  notes  were  taken 
by  many  when  other  paper  was  refused;  consequently,  persons  indebted  to  the 
bank  at  Beaver  probably  often  paid  their  debts  to  the  bank  in  specie,  finding 
the  notes  of  the  bank  more  convenient  for  the  ordinary  business  transactions 

and  much  less  cumbersome The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg, 

after  this  extension  (the  rechartering  of  1834)  was  obtained  and  at  the  same 
time  that  this  institution  went  into  operation,  commanded  a premium  of  twelve 
per  cent,  and  was  always  in  demand.  Indeed,  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg 
at  this  time  (June,  1839)  is  more  desirable  than  the  stock  of  any  other  banking 
institution  in  the  West.  There  is  not,  therefore,  a shadow  of  want  of  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  bank;  but  if  there  be  any  evidence  of  the  want  of  good  faith 
it  is  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Beaver  toward  the  bank”  (n). 

The  latter  statement  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  Beaver,  after 
securing  the  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  had  also  secured  a Branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States  with  a capital  of  $500,000,  thus  cutting 
the  possible  dividends  of  the  former  Branch  down  to  the  lowest  limit  in  that 
comparatively  small  community.  The  distress  complained  of  from  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Pittsburg  Branch  could  not,  the  committee  stated,  be  attributed 
to  that  cause.  The  citizens  of  Beaver  claimed  that  rechartering  and  increasing 
the  capital  of  the  bank  were  made  conditional  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Branch,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter  in  1839  forfeited  the  charter  of  the 
parent  bank.  As  a matter  of  fact,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  committee,  those 
who  had  framed  the  bill  had  purposely  left  it  discretionary  with  the  parent  bank 
to  close  the  Branch  whenever  it  became  unprofitable,  and  therefore  did  not 
establish  it  in  perpetuity. 

The  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank,  incorporated  under  the  act  of  March 
21,  1814,  formally  began  operations  by  opening  books  for  the  subscription  of 
stock  at  the  house  of  William  Morrow  on  May  10,  1814,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature.  The  following  notice 
was  signed  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  incorporation,  as 

(1)  “Allegheny  County’s  Hundred  Years.” — Thurston. 

(in)  Gazette,  January  26,  1839.  (n)  Report  of  Legislative  Committee,  1839. 
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follows:  Jacob  Negley,  John  Neal,  George  Evans,  John  Ferris,  Thomas  Hazle- 
ton, George  Steward,  George  Robinson,  Matthew  B.  Lowrie,  William  Campbell 
and  Robert  Layman  (o). 

“The  stock  of  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Pittsburg  is  now  selling 
rapidly.  There  remain  but  few  shares  to  be  sold  to  enable  it  to  go-  into  operation. 
We  presume  it  unnecessary  to  state  the  advantages  which  may  result  to  the 
farming  and  mechanical  interests  from  the  operations  of  this  bank.  They  are 
evident.  The  books  will  still  continue  open  daily  at  the  house  of  Major  Steward, 
Turks’  Head,  in  Wood  Street,  and  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  at  McMartin’s 
tavern  near  the  market-house,  Market  Street.” 

The  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  had  an  unfortunate  and  melancholy 
career.  From  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  1814  to  April  6,  1818,  it  enjoyed 
a fair  degree  of  prosperity  and  gained  the  confidence  of  the  community.  It 
declared  dividends  regularly  on  its  paid-in  stock,  and  issued  its  own  paper  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  $50,000,  and  had  in  its  vaults  ready  to  be  issued  nearly  $100,000 
more.  On  the  night  of  April  6,  1818,  two  men,  Joseph  L.  Pluymart  and  Herman 
Emmons,  who  had  managed  to  get  duplicate  keys  to  the  bank  and  its  vaults, 
entered  and  robbed  the  institution  of  a large  sum  of  money  in  specie,  notes  and 
other  valuables,  and  escaped  down  the  river  in  a boat.  About  forty-four  miles 
from  Pittsburg  they  landed  and  concealed  all  the  money,  except  about  $1,200,  in 
a rocky  ravine,  and  continued  on  down  the  river.  The  officers  of  the  bank 
knew  nothing  of  the  robbery  until  the  usual  hours  for  opening  the  doors  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  when  the  cashier  found  the  vault  open  and  the  money  gone. 
An  alarm  was  immediately  given,  messengers  were  dispatched  in  several  direc- 
tions, handbills  and  circular  letters  announcing  the  crime  were  hurriedly  struck 
off  and  other  means  taken  to  discover  the  robbers.  William  Leckey,  one  of  the 
directors,  accompanied  by  three  or  four  others,  entered  a skiff  and  started  down 
the  river  in  anticipation  of  catching  the  criminals,  who  were  thought  to  have 
gone  in  that  direction.  Up  to  this  time  the  real  robbers  had  not  been  suspected. 
Investigations,  however,  led  to  the  discovery  that  Pluymart  and  Emmons  had 
been  in  the  city  for  some  time  and  had  gone  down  the  river  in  a boat  very  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  Other  circumstances  pointed  to-  their  guilt,  where- 
upon a second  boat  was  dispatched  down  the  river  to  overtake  them.  In  the 
meantime  the  first  boat  had  overhauled  the  tvyo  men  near  Wheeling,  and,  after 
examining  them  and  finding  nothing  suspicious,  had  released  them,  and  they  had 
continued  on  down  the  river.  The  robbers,  when  about  to  be  overtaken,  had 
slipped  overboard  the  $1,200  of  stolen  money  in  their  possession,  which  act 
saved  them  from  suspicion  and  arrest  for  the  time  being.  Anticipating  that  the 
boats  would  not  catch  the  two  men,  the  directors  sent  J.  Trembly  on  horseback 
to  Limestone  to  endeavor  to  intercept  them  there.  The  second  boat,  in  which 
were  Mr.  Montgomery  and  others,  by  going  night  and  day,  caught  them  about 
thirty  miles  up  the  river  from  Cincinnati,  whereupon  they  were  arrested  and  soon 
lodged  in  jail  in  that  city.  A few  days  later  they  broke  jail  and  Pluymart 
escaped,  while  Emmons  was  recaptured,  after  breaking  his  arm,  and  brought  to 
Pittsburg.  After  much  persuasion  he  confessed,  and,  in  a boat  at  night,  was 
taken  down  the  river  by  the  bank  officers  and  several  other  citizens,  and  dis- 
closed the  place  where  the  money  was  concealed.  But  Pluymart,  who  had 
escaped,  had  been  there  and  had  taken  away  the  most  of  the  coin  and  consider- 
able of  the  bills,  together  with  a solid  gold  medal,  weighing  twenty-nine  guineas, 
which  belonged  to  Morgan  Neville  and  had  been  granted  to  his  grandfather. 
General  Daniel  Morgan,  by  Congress,  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  “The  Cow- 
pens.  This  was  never  recovered.  Emmons,  probably  as  a condition  of  his  con- 
fession and^  disclosure,  was  permitted  to  escape  the  clutch  of  the  law.  Among 
(o)  Mercury,  July,  1814. 
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those  who  were  active  in  catching  the  robbers  were  Messrs.  Peebles,  Geary, 
Steward,  St.  John,  Piatt  and  Hopkins.  At  this  time  John  Scull  was  president  of 
the  bank  and  Morgan  Neville  cashier,  and  both  were  joint  owners  of  the  Gazette, 
A little  later  the  paper  said  editorially: 

“The  robbery  of  this  institution  and  the  consequent  shock  communicated 
to  public  credit  had  for  the  last  sixty  days  caused  a serious  depression  of  com- 
mercial spirit.  Indeed,  the  consequences  of  a rapid  curtailment  of  discounts 
which  this  loss  must  have  produced,  had  it  not  most  fortunately  been  retrieved, 
were  most  fearfully  anticipated  by  every  virtuous  citizen.  Plowever,  the  cloud 
has  hovered  over  us  without  bursting.  We  hope  that  that  portion  of  credit 
which  was  affected  by  this  circumstance  will  sustain  but  a temporary  embarrass- 
ment. As  the  character  of  the  bank  has  been  somewhat  injured  abroad,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  a considerable  quantity  of  its  notes  will  be  presented  for  pay- 
ment as  soon  as  it  is  generally  known  that  its  operations  have  recommenced. 
On  this  account  a modified  curtailment  of  discounts  will  probably  be  adopted 
by  the  board  in  order  to  enable  it  to  meet  every  demand  with  punctuality.  But 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  directors  and  from  the  known  liberality  of  their  pro- 
ceedings as  a board,  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  asserting  that  their  conduct  at  that 
critical  moment  will  be  marked  by  all  the  delicacy  and  indulgence  that  the 
imperiousness  of  the  circumstances  will  admit  of”  (p). 

The  sum  of  money  actually  taken  by  the  robbers  has  always  been  a matter 
of  dispute.  It  was  claimed  by  the  bank  officials  at  the  time  that  the  sum  embraced 
about  $100,000  in  notes  (mainly  their  own)  and  a few  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
and  silver.  It  seems  that  Pluymart  was  a professional  robber,  had  planned  this 
crime  and  had  managed  to  escape  and  get  away  with  all  the  coin  he  could  carry 
without  exciting  suspicion.  Some  time  after  this  he  was  captured  at  Ogdens- 
burg,  New  York,  but  succeeded  in  escaping,  though  he  was  retaken.  On  his 
person  was  found  $5,000  in  gold  and  bills.  All  this,  less  expenses,  was  turned 
over  to  the  bank  here  by  the  authorities  at  Ogdensburg.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  all  the  money  stolen,  with  the  exception  of  a few  thousand  dollars,  was 
recovered.  Some  have  stated  that  the  amount  stolen  was  greatly  exaggerated. 
In  the  trial  of  Pluymart,  ten  years  later,  for  this  robbery,  the  evidence  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  "bills  taken  was  between  $60,000  and  $70,000,  and 
the  amount  of  specie  about  $9,000.  A reward  of  $3,000  for  the  recovery  of  the 
money  and  $1,000  for  the  robbers,  if  brought  to  trial,  had  been  offered.  Pluy- 
mart, at  the  trial  in  1828,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  three  years  in  the 
penitentiary,  and  to  pay  a fine  of  $1,000,  but  later  again  managed  to  escape.^  He 
was  soon  afterward  pardoned  by  Governor  Shulze  while  evading  the  officers. 
This  act  of  the  Governor’s  created  much  unfavorable  comment  at  the  time, 
because  Pluymart  was  shown  to  be  a professional  robber  and  always  had  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  jail.  He  was  a slippery  rogue,  but  a man  of  talents  and  fine 
presence. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1819,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Farmers’  and 
Mechanics’  Bank  announced  that,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  robbery  of  April  6, 
j8i8,  the  bank  had  received  such  a shock  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  curtail 
its  issues  and  gradually  retire  every  note  in  circulation.  They  said: 

“Its  credit  being  entirely  destroyed  abroad,  either  from  the  presumption 
of  an  actual  bankruptcy  in  consequence  of  the  robbery,  or  from  a suspicion, 
ungenerously  encouraged  by  a portion  of  our  citizens,  that  there  was  some 
unfairness  in  the  conduct  of  its  management,  its  notes  flowed  in  so  rapidly  as 
soon  to  render  useless  the  most  prudent  efforts  to  sustain  its  character  for  punc- 
tuality. Hopes,  however,  were  entertained,  after  a candid  statement  to  the 
public  of  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  and  of  the  sum  due  by  discounts. 


(p)  Gazette,  June,  1818. 
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that  its  credit  might  still  be  so  far  supported  as  to  prevent  pressing  demands  for 
specie  until,  by  a moderate  call  upon  the  borrowers,  the  whole  amount  in  circu- 
lation might  have  been  gradually  drawn  in.  These  hopes,  it  seems,  have  been 
wrongly  founded.  Although  the  notes  do  pass  currently  out  of  doors,  they  are 
constantly  presented  for  payment  and  specie  is  inexorably  demanded,  as  if  no 

misfortune  had  happened  to  the  bank At  the  time  of  the  robbery 

the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  was  $48,963  ; the  sum  loaned,  $154,520.  Owing 
to  the  pressure  of  the  times  and  to  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  board  to 
embarrass  the  mechanical  part  of  our  population,  to  whom  a considerable  portion 
of  the  loans  are  made,  the  curtailment  has  not  been  as  great  as  circumstances 
would  have  justified.  The  sum  now  in  circulation  is  $18,000,  and  the  bills  dis- 
counted amount  to  $121,786.  It  will  take  but  a short  time  to  call  in  this  amount 
of  notes,  and  the  public  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  call  being  regular  and 
undeviating”  (q). 

But  no  improvement  took  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  Its  notes  were 
soon  at  one  per  cent,  discount  in  Pittsburg,  and  before  long  were  rejected  entirely 
by  the  banks  of  Philadelphia.  In  February,  1819,  the  State  Treasurer  refused 
to  receive  them  at  any  discount.  In  November,  1819,  they  were  four  per  cent, 
discount  in  Pittsburg. 

“In  order  that  the  public  may  have  a correct  conception  of  the  value  of  the 
notes  of  this  bank,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  state  that  the  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  does  not  exceed  $9,000,  while  the  debts  due  the  bank  amount  to 
$118,000,  which  have  been  loaned  to  the  most  solvent  individuals  in  this  city 
and  its  vicinity  in  small  sums,  and  which,  it  is  confidently  presumed,  can  be 
collected  without  difficulty  and  at  a trifling  expense. 

“By  order  of  the  board.  JOHN  SCULL,  President.” 

“Whereas,  From  the  embarrassment  of  the  times  all  banking  operations, 
even  of  the  ablest  institutions,  are  so-  seriously  shackled  as  to*  deprive  them  of 
every  useful  feature;  and,  Whereas,  The  utility  of  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’ 
Bank  of  Pittsburg  has,  by  its  unfortunate  robbery  in  1818,  been  in  a particular 
manner  destroyed  so  as  to  render  any  attempt  at  continuance  unprofitable  and 
unpopular;  therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  the  affairs  of  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burg be  wound  up  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit”  (r). 

The  bank  was  many  years  in  closing  up  its  career;  in  fact,  it  continued  to 
do  a small  and  uncertain  business  until  about  the  year  1825.  By  failing  to  pay 
the  tax  required  by  law  on  its  dividends  it  forfeited  its  charter  in  1821,  although  it 
still  continued  to  transact  an  insignificant  business.  The  following  act  may  be 
said  to  have  terminated  its  career:  “That  all  the  corporate  powers,  rights  and 

privileges  heretofore  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’ 
Bank  of  Pittsburg,  under  their  charter,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
in  full  force  for  the  liquidation  and  settlement  of  their  transactions  and  accounts 
until  the  same  are  fully  liquidated  and  settled,  and  no  longer,  nor  for  any  other 
purpose”  (s). 

In  1817  a number  of  gentlemen  established  the  “City  Bank  of  Pittsburg” 
on  Wood  Street,  of  which  Rev.  Robert  Patterson  became  president  and  Anthony 
Ernest  cashier.  The  bank  issued  a considerable  quantity  of  its  notes — how  large 
a quantity  it  not  known — and  accommodated  business  men  with  discounts.  On 
January  20,  1818,  the  State  Treasurer,  pursuant  to  law,  published  his  annual  list 
of  all  the  banks  or  associations  for  the  purpose  of  banking,  and  individuals  or 
corporations  issuing  orders  or  notes  payable  to  bearer  or  order  in  the  manner  or 

O Gazette,  March  19,  1819.  Statement  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  and 
signed  by  Morgan  Neville,  cashier. 

(r)  Action  of  the  directors  July  20,  1819. 


(s)  Act  of  April  12,  1825. 
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nature  of  banknotes,  among  which  was  the  City  Bank  of  Pittsburg.  This  asso- 
ciation was  not  incorporated,  but  issued  its  paper  “in  the  nature  of  banknotes”  (t). 
In  July,  1820,  the  notes  of  this  bank  were  at  par,  and  continued  to  circulate  for 
several  years  later.  This  institution  was  referred  to.  as  late  as  1823  (u).  After 
the  bank  closed  Mr.  Patterson,  who  kept  a large  bookstore,  continued  to  redeem 
the  notes  as  they  came  home. 

In  1833  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank  of  Pittsburg  was  estab- 
lished. The  following  commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act:  Jacob  Forsyth,  Michael  Tiernan,  Samuel  Smith,  Thomas  S. 
Clarke,  Samuel  Church,  James  Adams,  Jr.,  William  Stewart  (merchant),  Robert 
S.  Cassat,  Josiah  King,  Edward  D.  Gazzam,  Andrew  Watson,  William  M.  Car- 
lisle, George  Miltenberger,  William  Holmes,  George  Ogden,  Cornelius  Dar- 
ragh,  George  A.  Cook,  William  Marks,  James  B.  Irwin,  William  Robinson,  Jr., 
Samuel  Walker,  Samuel  Fahnestock,  Richard  Grey,  John  Sampson,  Joseph 
Oliver,  Thomas  Scott,  James  Ivittey,  James  S.  Craft,  Samuel  Pettigrew,  William 
B.  Foster,  David  Lynch,  Charles  H.  Israel,  Humphrey  Fullerton,  Jr.,  William 
Eichbaum  and  Robert  C.  McFarland.  It  was  provided  that  the  capital  stock 
should  not  exceed  $600,000  at  $50  per  share;  that  the  stock  should  be  sold  at 
public  auction  in  Pittsburg;  that  each  purchaser  might  take  not  to  exceed  thirty 
shares,  and  that  he  should  pay  at  the  time  of  purchase  $5  on  each  share  of 
stock,  in  addition  to  the  premium  at  which  the  stock  should  sell. 

The  first  board  of  directors  consisted  of  Michael  Tiernan,  Trevanion  B. 
Dallas,  Isaac  Lightner,  Jacob  Forsyth,  George  A.  Cook,  Frederick  Lorenz, 
Thomas  Scott,  Thomas  S.  Clarke,  Samuel  Fahnestock,  Francis  G.  Bailey,  Samuel 
Smith,  John  H.  Shoenberger  and  Samuel  Church.  Michael  Tiernan  was  elected 
first  president,  James  Correy  first  cashier,  Thomas  S.  Clarke  and  Samuel  Smith 
tellers.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  (June  5,  1833)  a committee  had  been 
appointed  to  visit  James  Correy,  cashier  of  the  Branch,  to  tender  him  the  same 
position  in  this  bank.  A lot  on  Fourth  Street  was  purchased  for  $7,500,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  erect  thereon  a suitable  building  for  occupancy,  in 
accordance  with  plans  presented  by  Thomas  Scott,  the  cost  to  be  $6,400.  On 
November  5,  1833,  the  first  dividend  of  fifty  cents  on  each  share  was  declared. 
From  December  20,  1834,  to  January  9,  1835,  this  bank  issued  its  own  notes  to 
the  amount  of  $96,000.  By  act  of  April  1,  1835,  the  bank,  which,  before  that 
date,  had  been  required  to  pay  a tax  on  its  dividends,  was  released  from  such 
obligation. 

The  Legislature,  in  1834,  enacted  that  Idarmar  Denny,  Michael  Tiernan,  Ste- 
phen Colwell,  John  McKee,  William  Bell,  Jr.,  John  D.  Davis,  Sylvanus  Lothrop, 
John  Arthurs,  Thomas  S.  Clarke,  Thomas  Bakewell.  Alexander  Laughlm,  John 
Graham,  James  Ross,  Jr.,  John  Caldwell,  Samuel  Roseburg,  Samuel  Church, 
Abishai  Way,  Alexander  Brackenridge,  A.  Holmes  Hodge,  George  Ogden, 
Gabriel  Adams,  Malcolm  Leech,  Hugh  Davis,  Frederick  Lorenz,  Adam  Hays, 
Thomas  Hind  and  James  R.  Speer,  and  all  other  persons  becoming  members, 
• should  be  created  a corporation,  to  be  styled  the  ‘“Pittsburg  Savings  Institu- 
tion.” They  were  permitted  to  hold  real  estate  (except  under  security  engage- 
ments) not  to  exceed  the  value  of  $5,000,  to  have  a capital  of  not  less  than  $25,000 
nor  more  than  $200,000,  in  shares  of  $25  each,  and  it  was  provided  that  such 
capital  should  be  liable  at  all  times  to  the  demand  of  depositors;  that  shares 
should  be  transferable  on  the  books  of  the  company;  that  affairs  should  be  man- 
aged by  seven  trustees,  elected  annually;  that  the  necessary  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion should  be  elected  by  the  trustees;  that  the  corporation  might  invest  its 
funds  in  the  public  stocks  of  this  State,  the  United  States  and  real  securities, 
and  in  discounting  notes  and  personal  securities  the  rate  of  discount  not  to 

(u)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  IV. 


(t)  Franklin  Republican. 
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exceed  one-half  per  centum  for  thirty  days,  nor  could  promissory  notes,  bills, 
bonds  and  other  negotiable  securities  be  purchased  at  a greater  rate  of  discount; 
that  the  institution  might  receive  deposits  in  any  sum  not  less  than  $i,  to  be  paid 
to  such  depositor  with  such  interest  as  might  be  agreed  upon,  providing  the 
amount  of  the  deposit  should  be  at  least  $5,  and  that  depositors,  under  certain 
conditions,  should  be  eligible  to  membership  after  six  months  (v).  The  office 
of  this  institution  was  located  on  St.  Clair  Street,  near  the  Allegheny  bridge. 
James  Fulton  was  first  president,  James  Anderson  secretary  and  Reuben  Miller, 
Jr.,  treasurer.  The  institution  advertised  to  receive  deposits  and  pay  interest,  as 
follows:  Deposits  for  thirty  days,  three  per  cent.;  for  sixty  days,  three  and  a half 
per  cent.;  for  ninety  days,  four  per  cent.;  for  six  months,  five  per  cent.  (w). 
Business  had  been  done  for  several  years  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  incor- 
poration under  the  name  of  the  “Pittsburg  Saving  Fund  Company.” 

“We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Pittsburg  Saving  Fund  Company  is  in  a 
condition  of  prosperity  far  beyond  what  its  projectors  anticipated.  It  com- 
menced business  about  three  years  ago  (about  1831)  by  each  stockholder  paying 
in  the  sum  of  $10  and  continuing  the  payment  of  $2  per  week  ever  since.  These 
weekly  payments  are,  by  the  charter,  to  be  continued  for  ten  years,  and  we  have 
been  informed  that  not  a single  instance  of  omission  of  payment  has  yet  occurred. 
It  is  understood  that  the  actual  funds  on  hand  upon  which  the  business  is  done 
amount  to  about  $40,000,  and  this  sum  ieceives  every  week  a large  accession”  (x). 

In  the  crash  of  1837  this  bank  seems  to  have  led  a quiet  existence,  and  no 
doubt  its  operations  -were  limited  to  its  capital  and  the  perils  of  the  hour.  Late 
in  1840  its  officers  were:  Gabriel  Adams,  president;  Thompson  Bell,  treasurer; 
W.  G.  Alexander,  secretary.  By  act  of  March  19,  1841,  the  name  of  Pittsburg 
Saving  Fund  Company,  which  had  been  previously  adopted,  was  changed  to 
“The  Farmers’  Deposit  Bank  of  Pittsburg,”  which  was  authorized  to  increase  its 
stock  and  deposits  to  $500,000,  thus  repealing  the  law  of  1837,  which  limited 
the  capital  and  deposits  to  $200,000.  Its  directors  were  James  Marshall,  Joseph 
Long,  James  McCauley,  William  Young,  Henry  McGeary  and  William  Doug- 
lass (y).  After  this  date  it  figured  in  all  the  financial  operations  of  this  vicinity. 

The  Legislature  enacted  in  1828  that  notes  of  denominations  less  than  $5 
should  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  from  all  portions  of  the  State,  includ- 
ing Allegheny  County,  came  remonstrances  for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1828,  a committee  of  the  Legislature  was  appointed  to  examine  these  remon- 
strances, investigate  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the  probable  effect  of  the  law, 
and  report  thereon.  The  report  bears  date  December  19,  1828.  The  petitioners 
from  Allegheny  County  were  answered  by  the  committee  that  trade  was  an  inter- 
change of  commodities  and  not  of  banknotes;  that  it  was  very  important  that 
small  change  should  not  be  depreciated  nor  spurious;  that  the  law  would  put  out 
more  silver  in  small  denominations  and  thus  cure  the  evils  complained  of;  that 
silver  could  be  obtained  from  any  sound  bank  in  redemption  of  its  paper;  that 
portions  of  the  State,  including  Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  had  been  vexed  by  the 
circulation  of  small  notes  of  uncertain  or  no  value;  that  to  repeal  the  law  would 
bring  out  floods  more  of  it;  that  the  greatest  loss  fell  upon  the  poor  man,  owing 
to  his  inexperience  in  detecting  counterfeits  and  in  knowing  solvent  from 
insolvent  banks;  that  the  law  would  probably  end  the  career  of  banks  in  neigh- 
boring States  that  were  issuing  small  bills  and  circulating  them  along  the  bound- 
ary; that  travelers  could  not  drain  the  county  of  its  specie  if  the  people  had 
anything  10  sell  which  the  travelers  desired  to  buy ; that  the  bill  was  aimed  partly 
at  those  contractors  on  the  many  internal  improvements  then  in  progress  in  the 

(v)  Act  of  April  11,  1834.  (w)  Gazette,  March  21,  1834. 

Pittsburg  Times,  November,  1834.  (The  amount  paid  in  was  overestimated.) 

(y)  Gazette,  January  1,  1842. 
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State,  who  purposely  secured  these  notes  from  outside  banks  on  very  liberal 
terms,  with  which  to  pay  their  workmen,  and  that  some  of  these  small  outside 
banking  concerns  used  the  name  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  with  the  word 
“near”  obscured  and  in  small  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  inexperi- 
enced or  careless.  They  further  reported  that 

“It  would  appear  from  all  the  acts  passed  to  regulate  the  currency  of  this 
State  that  the  settled  policy  of  Pennsylvania  was  to  prohibit  the  circulation 
of  small  notes,  inasmuch  as  banks  incorporated  by  her  acts  are  prohibited  from 
issuing  notes  of  a less  denomination  than  five  dollars;  and  your  committee  can- 
not but  view  with  deep  concern  any  attempt  made  to  change  that  policy  adhered 
to  for  the  last  twenty  years,  with  the  exception  of  a short  time  during  the  war, 
when  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  to  suspend  specie  payments,  the  effects 
of  which,  though  at  the  time  unavoidable,  are  felt  even  to  this  day.  For  the 
last  two  years  exertions  have  been  made  and  acts  passed  to  perfect  that  policy, 
and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature  would  have 
been  regarded  and  suffered  to  go  into  operation  so  as  to  fully  test  its  effects  by 
experience  before  any  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  should  have  thought  proper 
to  petition  for  its  repeal.  By  the  terms  of  the  act  the  circulation  of  small  notes 
is  not  prohibited  until  after  the  1st  of  January,  1829;  more  than  eight  months 
was  thus  allowed  to  prepare  the  public  for  the  change.  As  yet  no  evils  can  have 
been  suffered  by  the  petitioners,  and  until  some  specific  injury  or  inconvenience 
is  pointed  out,  your  committee  trust  that  the  house  will  perserve  in  a system 
which  not  only  had  the  assent  of  a large  portion  of  the  last  Legislature,  but  was 
received  with  joy  by  the  community  in  general”  (z). 

As  a matter  of  fact  Pittsburg  at  this  time  was  enjoying  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  times  in  her  history.  Large  sums  of  money  were  being  spent  by  the 
State  in  numerous  public  improvements,  and  all  branches  of  business  were  infused 
with  an  activity  as  unusual  as  it  was  enjoyable.  Prices  of  all  kinds  went  soaring. 
Flour  jumped  from  about  $5  to  $8  and  $9  per  barrel  (a).  Hotels  were  crowded 
to  their  utmost  capacity  with  strangers  looking  for  promising  fields  of  invest- 
ment. All  this  was  true,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  the  dearth  of  small  and  reliable 
change,  complained  of  by  the  petitioners.  In  the  Legislature  Mr.  Petrikin  of 
Center  offered  a resolution,  permitting  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  to  issue  bills  of 
less  denomination  than  $5,  but  it  failed  to  become  a law. 

“If  our  banks  were  permitted  to  issue  a limited  amount  of  two-dollar  bills,  it 
would  mitigate  the  evil  complained  of  and  at  the  same  time  keep  in  circulation  a 
convenient  proportion  of  silver;  for  neither  one  dollar  nor  three  dollars  could 
be  paid  or  exchanged,  nor  could  change  be  made  for  a five-dollar  note  without 
the  aid  of  specie.  With  this  privilege  to  our  banks  the  prohibition  of  foreign 
small  notes  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  community”  (b). 

On  February  26,  1825,  the  City  Council  enacted  that  $6,000  should  be  issued 
in  city  bills  of  the  denomination  of  one  and  two  dollars,  bearing  interest  from 
date,  “for  the  redemption  of  old,  worn  and  defaced  city  bills  now  in  circulation,” 
'the  same  to  be  redeemed  from  fines,  forfeitures,  debts  and  taxes;  and  the  cor- 
porate property  of  the  city  was  pledged  for  their  redemption.  On  January  29, 
1827,  a new  issue  of  city  bills  of  the  denomination  of  one  and  two  dollars  was 
ordered  to  be  circulated  by  the  City  Treasurer;  and  again  on  October  29,  1827, 
$5,000  in  new  bills  was  issued  to  replace  old  and  worn  bills,  under  the  above 
conditions. 

In  September,  1826,  Pittsburg  city  bills  were  at  a discount  of  one  and  one- 


(z)  Gazette,  December  26,  1828. 

(a)  This  was  probably  the  first  “corner”  on  that  commodity  ever  introduced  into  the 
Pittsburg  market.  The  canal  contractors  engineered  it  successfully. 

(b)  Gazette,  January  20,  1829. 
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half  per  cent.,  but  in  August,  1827,  were  quoted  at  one  per  cent,  discount,  and 
so  continued  during  the  balance  of  the  year.  In  November,  1827,  the  city 
emitted  $5,000  in  one  and  two  dollar  bills,  bearing  interest  from  date,  for  the 
purpose  of  redeeming  its  torn  and  defaced  paper  then  in  circulation.  On  Decem- 
ber 24,  1827,  the  city  had  in  circulation  of  these  bills  $12,389.69.  They  bore 
interest  and  were  at  a discount,  but  they,  as  well  as  the  water  certificates,  which 
also  bore  interest,  circulated  freely  in  this  vicinity,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
small  change.  By  December  29,  1828,  there  were  in  circulation  city  bills  to 
the  amount  of  $14,625,  and  they  were  still  at  a discount  of  one  per  cent.  The 
water  certificates  outstanding  at  this  time  amounted  to  $59,900. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  December,  1831,  the  United  States  Bank 
extended  its  loans  overprevious  accommodations  to  the  amount  of  about  $20,000,- 
000.  In  1832,  while  its  petition  to  be  rechartered  was  pending  in  Congress,  it  had 
outstanding  loans  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $70,000,000.  In  1832  President  Jack- 
son  vetoed  the  bill  to  recharter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  occasioned 
much  excitement  throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  at  Pittsburg,  where 
the  news  was  received  in  July,  and  where  extensive  and  liberal  banking  accom- 
modations were  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  manufacturing  and  other  enter- 
prises. In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1833  the  hostility  threatened  serious  conse- 
quences. As  early  as  July,  1833,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
became  convinced  that  President  Jackson  contemplated  severe  measures,  where- 
upon they  gave  orders  to  all  the  branches  to  shorten  the  time  of  their  loans,  and 
took  other  measures  to  protect  themselves.  By  the  middle  of  August  the  Branch 
here  had  already  curtailed  its  loans  to'  a considerable  amount,  against  (c)  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  many  business  men.  At  this  time  the  directors  of  the 
parent  bank,  anticipating  the  threatened  removal  of  the  Government  deposits 
from  its  vaults,  passed  resolutions  not  to  increase  the  amount  of  bills  discounted, 
nor  to  allow  bills  of  exchange,  except  in  its  five  Western  branches,  to  run  longer 
than  ninety  days.  On  September  24th  they  gave  orders  for  the  removal  of  much 
of  their  reserves  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  On  October  1,  1833,  they  included  Pitts- 
burg in  these  limitations  and  restrictions,  and  gave  orders  that  all  branches 
should  purchase  bills  on  Atlantic  cities  and  for  a period  not  to  exceed  ninety 
days.  The  receipt  of  State  bankbills  was  restricted  to  the  banks,  where  the 
branches  were  located.  When  the  Government  deposits  were  actually  withdrawm 
by  President  Jackson  early  in  October,  1833,  there  was  intense  excitement  in 
Pittsburg;  and  the  Branch  here,  to  save  itself  from  serious  injury,  began  to  cur- 
tail its  loans  to  a degree  that  threatened  to  prove  embarrassing  to  many  of  its 
patrons  and  injurious  to  the  enterprises  of  Pittsburg,  though,  upon  investiga- 
tion, this  is  shown  not  to  have  been  the  result.  However,  during  the  year  1833, 
the  reduction  of  its  loans  at  Pittsburg  amounted  to  about  $577,000. 

“Since  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  the  Bank  of  Pitttsburg,  by  calling  in  her 
unpaid  installments  of  stock,  had  been  enabled  to  increase  her  loans  from  about 
$850,000  to  $1,120,000,  having  an  increase  of  $270,000.  The  Merchants’  and 
Manufacturers’  Bank  of  Pittsburg  had  in  the  meantime  been  created,  and  had 
discounted  bills  and  notes  to  the  amount  of  $382,000,  thus  affording  increased 
accommodation  to  the  amount  of  $652,000  from  these  two  banks.  We 
should  suppose  that  even  our  Senator  [William  Wilkins — Ed.]  will  admit  that 
the  time  when  these  two  local  banks  were  extending  their  discounts  was  a very 
proper  time  for  the  I nited  States  Bank  to  contract  hers. 

"Another  fact  our  distinguished  Senator  might  have  mentioned  in  explana- 
tion of  the  reduction  of  discounts  here:  When  the  new  bank  went  into  opera- 
tion Mr.  Correv,  the  old  and  very  popular  and  courteous  cashier  of  the  Branch, 
was  elected  cashier  of  the  new  bank,  and  thus  many  persons  were  induced  to 

(c)  This  was  denied  by  the  bank,  but  local  newspapers  state  that  such  was  the  case. 
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transfer  their  accommodations  from  the  Branch  to  the  Merchants’  and  Manu- 
facturers’ Bank”  (d). 

“In  publishing  the  amount  of  the  discounts  of  the  Merchants’  and  Manu- 
facturers’ Bank  yesterday  we  relied  upon  the  return  made  by  the  officers  of  that 
bank  up  to  the  1st  of  October.  Between  that  time  and  the  1st  of  January,  1834, 
this  bank  has  called  in  several  installments  of  stock,  and  her  discounts,  on  the 
31st  of  December  last,  amounted  to  $665,000,  which,  added  to  the  increased  dis- 
counts of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  amounts  to  $935,000,  exceeding  the  reduction 
in  the  Branch  by  $358,000,  thus  showing  conclusively  that  the  pressure  here  is 
not  owing  to  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  banking  capital,  but  to  the  want 
of  a bank  with  the  greatest  facilities  for  transacting  the  exchange  business”  (e). 

“The  Bank  of  Pittsburg  and  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank  of 
Pittsburg  yesterday  adopted  resolutions  expressive  of  their  opinions  in  relation 
to  the  present  pecuniary  pressure  and  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of -the  deposits 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  as  the  only  remedy”  (f). 

“No  serious  pressure  in  our  money  market  existed  prior  to  the  1st  of 
December,  although  the  loans  in  the  United  States  Branch  were  lessened  during 
the  last  year  about  $700,000;  but  no  pressure  was  felt,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  other  banks  furnished  to  the  community  the  amount  called  in  by  the 
Branch.  Our  city  banks  cannot  now  purchase  one-fourth  of  the  domestic  bills 
required  for  mercantile  and  manufacturing  operations,  and  the  Branch  has  been 
compelled  to  decline  this  business  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  vindictive, 
unrighteous  war  waged  against  her.  The  pressure  in  our  money  market  is  con- 
sequently very  great  and  must  soon  be  much  greater. 

“It  is  well  known  that  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  city  are  the  main 
foundation  of  her  prosperity.  If  these  should  be  compelled  to  stop  their  opera- 
tions, property  would  depreciate  fifty  per  cent,  in  less  than  six  months,  and  there 
would  not  be  one  dollar  in  circulation  where  there  are  now  ten  or  fifteen.  The 
population  would  decrease  one-half  in  less  than  six  months.  The  neighboring 
farmers  would  get  but  little  for  their  produce;  most  of  the  vendors  of  foreign 
fabrics  would  be  compelled  to  close  their  shops,  and  Pittsburg  would  be  a gloomy, 
deserted  city”  (g). 

Hon.  William  Wilkins,  then  a member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  sus- 
tained the  attitude  of  the  President  toward  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He 
declared  in  the  Senate  in  January,  1834,  that  there  was  no  real  distress  in  the 
Western  country;  that  real  estate  in  Pittsburg  was  higher  than  ever  before,  and 
that  farmers,  manufacturers  and  merchants  were  doing  well  at  good  prices. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  had  read  of  the  distress  here  in  the  local  newspapers 
sent  to  Washington,  and  in  private  letters  written  to  him,  he  made  this  strong 
statement  in  the  Senate,  and,  by  so  doing,  fired  with  resentment  the  anti-Jack- 
sonian  element  of  this  vicinity.  Convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  pressure  here,  but 
wrongly  attributing  it  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  they  determined  to  com- 
municate directly  with  Congress  in  a manner  that  could  not  be  misrepresented 
nor  misunderstood. 

On  Monday  evening,  January  20,  1834,  “a  very  respectable  and  numerous 
assemblage  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  convened  at  the  house  of  George  Beale,” 
to  take  into  consideration  the  representations  made  by  Mr.  Wilkins  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  causes  of  the  monetary  evils  of  the  times.  Thomas  Fairman  was 
elected  chairman  and  George  W.  Jackson  and  S.  P.  Darlington  appointed  secre- 
taries. A committee  of  three  persons,  consisting  of  W.  W.  Fetterman,  Lewis 

(cl)  Gazette,  February  12,  1834. 

(e)  Gazette,  February  13,  1834.  (f)  Gazette,  February  12,  1834. 

(g)  Cor.  Gazette,  January  30,  1834.  (The  Gazette  was  now  the  stanch  friend  of  the 
IBank  of  the  United  States.) 
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Peterson  and  Thomas  S.  Clark,  was  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  expressive 
of  the  sense  of  the  meeting;  and  another  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  W.  W. 
Fetterman,  N.  B.  Craig  and  George  Grant,  was  chosen  to  prepare  a memorial 
addressed  to  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  meeting, 
and  to  secure  the  signatures  of  citizens  to  the  same.  To  assist  the  latter  com- 
mittee, others,  consisting  of  four  citizens  from  each  ward  of  the  city  and  from 
the  suburban  boroughs,  were  appointed.  The  meeting  was  large  and  enthusias- 
tic. Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the  following: 

“Resolved,  That  a very  great  pressure  exists  at  this  time  in  the  money  market 
of  our  country,  and  that  its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  cripple  and  destroy  our  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  business,  unless  the  evil  is  speedily  remedied. 

“Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  removal  of  the  deposits  was  an  unwar- 
rantable stretch  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  contract  made  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  when  she  was 
chartered;  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  no  law  and  justified  on  his  own  showing  by 
no  public  necessity. 

“Resolved,  That  the  effects  of  that  removal  have  been  to  create  the  severe 
pressure  already  adverted  to,  which  now  operates  on  all  classes  of  the  commun- 
ity and  threatens  to  paralyze  all  the  active  industries  of  the  country. 

“ Resolved , That  we  deprecate  the  measure  as  fraught  with  injury  to  the 
currency  of  the  country,  as  the  mother  of  a horde  of  State  banks,  subject  to 
no  control,  and  that  we  can  but  anticipate  a renewal  of  the  dismal  scenes,  of 
18x7  to  1820,  when  all  credit  was  destroyed,  business  stopped,  our  men  of 
industry  and  enterprise  ruined,  and  half  the  real  estate  in  the  community  sold 
at  sheriff’s  sale. 

“ Resolved , That  we  attribute  the  pressure  solely  to  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  as  we  know  of  no  other  cause  which  has  impaired  public  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  our  moneyed  institutions,  and  has  produced  this  great  change  in 
four  short  months,  from  a state  of  great  prosperity  to  one  of  great  distress,  and 
that  our  Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress  be  requested,  as  the  best 
means  of  adverting  the  consequences  of  the  evil  that  we  now  suffer,  to  vote  to  have 
all  future  deposits  made  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

“ Resolved , That  although  we  have,  for  some  time,  felt  the  pressure  produced 
by  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  we  were  unwilling  to  memorialize  Congress  on 

the  subject until  we  were  yesterday  informed  that  out  Senator  had 

stated,  in  his  place,  that  he  had  not  been  informed  of  any  pressure  in  this  city”  (h). 

As  a result  of  this  public  meeting  there  was  sent  to  Harmar  Denny,  Con- 
gressman, then  in  Washington,  on  January  2 2,  a memorial,  signed  by  about  two 
thousand  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and  the  surburban  boroughs,  declar- 
ing that  great  distress  in  financial  affairs  existed  here,  and  praying,  among  other 
things,  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposits  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  (i). 

Mr.  Wilkins,  in  presenting  the  memorial  to  the  Senate,  addressed  that 
body  at  considerable  length  in  explanation  of  his  statement  that  there  was  no 
pressure  in  Pittsburg.  He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Webster,  who  insisted  that  a 
memorial  signed  by  several  thousand  citizens,  as  this  one  was,  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  a statement  of  fact  so  obviously  true,  not  only  to  Congressmen,  who 
were  aware  of  the  distress  prevalent  throughout  the  country  generally,  but  to  the 
citizens  of  Pittsburg  particularly,  who  were  suffering  from  the  stringency  and 
hard  times  (j).  “The  present  is  a moment  of  spasm  and  agony.  The  whole 
social  and  political  system  is  violently  convulsed.  This,  if  no  relief  comes 
must  be  succeeded  by  a lethargy  which  will  strike  dead  the  commerce,  manufac- 


(h)  Gazette,  January  21,  1834. 

(i)  Gazette,  February  24,  1834. 

(j)  Proceedings  of  Congress,  1834. 
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tures  and  labors  of  the  community.  This,  I think,  sir,  is  the  real  prospect  before 
us”  (k). 

To  offset  the  effect  on  Congress  of  this  action  of  the  friends  of  the  bank,  the 
supporters  of  the  administration  here  prepared  and  circulated  a counter-memorial, 
to  which  336  signatures  were  secured,  and  forwarded  the  same  to  Ilarmar 
Denny,  at  Washington.  In  this  document  it  was  stated  that  (1):  “We,  the  sub- 
scribers, do  therefore  most  earnestly  and  strenuously  deny  every  and  all  the 
positions  assumed  in  said  petition,  and  fearlessly  assert  that  there  is  no  pressure 
here,  and  that  no  sound  man  is  embarrassed  in  his  business.’’  The  entire  ques- 
tion had  thus  become  a dispute  of  the  partisans.  All  of  the  leading  citizens  took 
part  in  the  controversy,  which  became  acrimonious  and  personal  in  the  extreme. 
Leaving  the  politicians  to  fight  it  out  in  their  own  way,  the  banks  continued 
their  policy  of  caution,  curtailment  and  partial  inaction,  while  the  real  blow  fell 
upon  inexperienced  borrowers  and  incautious  business  men.  The  fact  remained, 
regardless  of  partisan  claims,  that  there  was  an  intense  stringency  here,  which 
all  clans  and  factions  suffered  alike.  But  the  adherents  of  the  two  parties  con- 
tinued to  wage  a still  hotter  war. 

Pursuant  to  the.  call  of  over  six  hundred  citizens,  “the  largest  meeting  ever 
held  in  Pittsburg”  convened  at  the  courthouse,  February  6,  1834,  to  consider  the 
financial  situation.  On  motion  of  Neville  B.  Craig,  Thomas  Fairman  was  made 
president,  and  on  motion  of  George  W.  Jackson,  Samuel  P.  Darlington  and 
Samuel  B.  McKenzie  were  appointed  secretaries.  On  motion  of  John  B.  Butler, 
Isaac  Lightner  and  John  Arthurs  were  chosen  vice-presidents.  The  principal 
speaker  was  W.  W.  Fetterman,  who,  after  a spirited  address,  offered  a long  set 
of  resolutions,  which  was  “carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.”  He  was 
supported  by  an  able  speech  from  Robert  Burke.  The  anti-bank  people  were 
represented  at  this  meeting  by  Charles  Shaler,  who  opposed  the  adoption  of 
the  bank  resolutions  and  sustained  the  action  of  President  Jackson  in  removing 
the  deposits,  in  “an  eloquent  address.”  He  likewise  offered  a set  of  anti-bank 
resolutions,  and  moved  their  adoption,  which  motion  was  seconded  by  John  M. 
Snowden,  Sr.  W.  B.  Conway  also  addressed  the  assemblage  in  support  of  the 
action  of  the  President.  This  meeting  was  held  in  daytime,  the  discussion  lasting 
from  10  o’cock  a.  m.  to  1 130  o’clock  p.  m.,  two  speakers  of  each  party  being  per- 
mitted, by  mutual  consent,  to  address  the  gathering.  As  the  enemies  of  the 
administration  were  in  the  majority,  their  resolutions  were  adopted,  while  the 
others  were  tabled  (m). 

The  resolutions  adopted  declared  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  citizens 
of  Pittsburg  that  Congress,  in  chartering  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  had 
entered  into  a contract  with  that  institution;  that  a provision  of  such  contract 
required  that  the  public  moneys  should  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  bank;  that 
the  bank  had  paid  to  the  Government  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  for  such  privilege 
and  for  its  charter;  that,  therefore,  “the  late  removal  of  the  deposits,  whether 
done  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  by  the  Secretary,  was  an  arbitrary, 
.unjust  and  illegal  act;”  that  the  removal  of  the  public  treasures  “to  various 
local  banks  of  unknown  solvency  was  an  unwise  and  hazardous  measure;”  that 
the  existence  of  a severe  pecuniary  pressure  here  was  not  a matter  of  opinion,  but 
a painful  reality,  which  all  knew  and  felt;  that  the  pressure  was  the  result  of  a 
combined  operation  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  and  the  vindictive  and  hostile 
spirit  which  accompanied  and  followed  that  act;  that  such  pressure  could  only 
be  relieved  by  replacing  the  deposits  in  the  bank;  that  the  distress  here  was  con- 
stantly increasing,  “and  that,  in  our  opinion,  we  are  approaching  an  awful  and 

(k)  Speech  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Senate,  1834. 

(l)  Gazette,  February  17,  1834. 

(m)  Gazette,  February  28,  1834. 
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eventful  crisis  in  the  history  of  our  country.”  The  resolutions,  presented  by 
fudge  Shaler,  and  which'failed  to  pass,  were  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  The  approaching  period  for  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  renders  it  necessary  that  some  means  should  be 
adopted  to  secure  the  public  against  the  too  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  currency 
created  by  that  institution;  and 

“Whereas,  It  appears  by  sundry  public  acts  of  the  present  Executive  of  the 
Union  that  submitting  himself  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  will  of  the  people, 
made  manifest  in  his  recent  election,  he  has  come  to  the  determination  not  to  give 
his  official  sanction  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  present  bank;  and 

“Whereas,  It  likewise  appears  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  said  charter 
being  renewed  by  the  constitutional  majority  in  Congress  before  the  period  to 
which  the  existence  of  the  present  charter  is  limited  has  expired,  and  no  new 
bank  can  be  created  during  the  existence  of  the  present  Bank  of  the  United 
States  without  an  infringement  of  the  charter;  therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  the  act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  authorizing  and 
directing  the  removal  of  the  Government  deposits  from  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Branches  was  a measure  of  public  policy  essential 
to  the  general  and  individual  prosperity;  was  a judicious  exercise  of  powers 
vested  in  him  by  the  constitution;  was  entirely  consistent  with  the  national 
faith,  and  in  accordance  with  that  political  firmness  and  moral  integrity  which 
have  ever  characterized  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  whether  in  the  field  or  in 
the  cabinet”  (n). 

On  the  nth  of  February,  1834,  the  Jacksonians  and  enemies  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  held  a large  meeting  in  Concert  Hall  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
the  meeting  of  February  6th  and  to  promulgate  their  views  and  plan  their  future 
course  of  action.  In  the  call  for  this  meeting  the  language  used  was  as  follows: 
“A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  opposed  to’  the  domination 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  friendly  to  the  measures  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  relation  to  that  institution  are  requested  to  meet  at  Concert  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening  at  6 o’clock.”  Thomas  Hazleton  was  called  to1  the  chair. 
The  leading  speakers  were  Charles  Shaler,  John  M.  Snowden  and  Mr.  Hazleton. 
They  delivered  vigorous  addresses  and  the  citizens  assembled  adopted  a strong 
set  of  resolutions,  declaring  their  loyalty  to  the  administration  and  their  hostility 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

On  February  15,  1834,  a large  meeting  -was  held  in  Mr.  Sample’s  Uong 
Room  in  Allegheny,  to  take  action  concerning  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  John 
Irwin  was  elected  chairman,  James  Riddle  and  James  Brown  vice-presidents,  and 
D.  C.  Stockton  and  John  E.  Park  secretaries.  This  meeting  declared  that  great 
distress  existed  here  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits;  that  the  same  should 
be  restored  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  that  the  act  of  the  President  in 
removing  them  was  illegal  and  unjustifiable,  etc.  A set  of  the  resolutions  adopted, 
signed  by  342  citizens,  was  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Denny  in  Wash- 
ington (o). 

At  the  large  public  meeting  held  cn  February  6,  1834,  by  the  friends  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  it  was  determined  to  send ‘a  delegation  of  citizens 
East  to  call  upon  Governor  Wolf  and  President  Jackson  to  secure,  if  possible, 
the  restoration  of  the  deposits,  or,  at  least,  some  action  that  would  relieve  the 
monetary  crisis;  and  accordingly  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  and 
sent  upon  that  mission:  Isaac  Lightner,  Alba  Fisk,  William  Ueckey,  John 

Sampson,  1 homas  Fairman,  Hugh  Davis,  Samuel  Fahenstock,  Thomas  Williams 
and  J.  FI.  Shoenberger  (p). 

(n)  Gazette.  February  7,  1834. 

(o)  Gazette,  February  17,  1834. 


(p)  Gazette,  March  6,  1834. 
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At  2 o’clock  p.  m.,  March  6th,  pursuant  to  call,  a large  meeting  gathered  at 
the  courthouse  and  formally  received  the  report  of  this  delegation.  Benjamin 
Bakewell  was  made  president;  William  Ebbs,  John  Lloyd,  George  Darsie  and 
John  Graham,  vice-presidents,  and  Richard  Hughes  and  Samuel  P.  Darlington, 
secretaries.  The  delegation  delivered  a written  report,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  principal  particulars:  That  only  an  informal  expression  was  secured 

from  Governor  Wolf,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  already  made  known  his  views  on 
the  subject  in  his  message  and  otherwise;  that  Mr.  Wilkins  expressed  regret  at 
some  declarations  which  had  fallen  from  him  in  the  Senate  on  the  presentation 
of  the  memorial  from  Pittsburg,  but  insisted  on  the  purity  and  disinterestedness 
of  his  motives,  and  stated  that  he  considered  the  delegation  and  the  citizens  oT 
Pittsburg  wrong  in  ascribing  the  cause  of  the  distress  to  the  removal  of  the 
deposits.  The  delegation  were  treated  with  much  consideration  by  Mr.  Wilkins 
and  Mr.  Denny,  both  of  whom  accompanied  them  to  the  White  House  and  intro- 
duced them  to  President  Jackson.  The  interview  was  both  long  and  stormy. 
The  President  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  hostility  to  the  Bank.  It  appeared 
from  his  remarks  that  he  had  ordered  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  to  the  State  banks  to  protect  the  latter,  which  were  threat- 
ened with  ruin  by  the  too  rapid  curtailment  of  the  discounts  and  circulation  of 
the  former.  Both  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Denny  participated  in  the  conversation, 
the  former  siding  strongly  with  the  President  and  the  latter,  in  several  hot  verbal 
encounters,  sustaining  the  delegation  and  the  Bank.  The  President  asked: 
“How  do  I know  the  true  state  of  public  opinion  with  you?  You  tell  me  of 
great  distress,  and  I hear  of  large  memorials  on  one  side;  and  on  the  other  side  I 
have  received  an  account  of  a very  large  meeting,  approving  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposits.  How  am  I to  judge?” 

The  chairman  of  the  delegation  answered  that,  out  of  the  336  names  signed 
to  the  counter-memorial,  upward  of  two  hundred  were  not  on  the  tax  lists,  nor 
known  to  the  committee,  and  that  “they  must  be  either  names  of  strangers,  of 
persons  under  age,  or  fictitious;”  that  the  reason  why  there  was  no  great  cry 
of  distress  before  Mr.  Wilkins  left  home  was  owing  to  the  introduction  in  the 
city  of  what  was  considered  foreign,  or  outside  capital,  in  the  stock  of  a new 
bank  (q),  the  principal  part  of  which  had  been  taken  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
increase  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg.  The  delegation  took  the  position 
that  the  restoration  of  the  deposits  to  the  Bank,  even  though  that  institution 
should  not  be  rechartered,  would  restore  immediate  confidence  and  relieve  dis- 
tress. But  the  President  denied  this  conclusion,  was  not  to  be  moved  from 
his  purpose,  and  declared: 

“I  will  never  return  the  deposits  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
bank  having  the  whole  of  her  capital,  thirty-five  millions,  at  the  disposal  of  one 
man,  for  corrupt  purposes.  I will  protect  the  morals  of  the  people.  See  the 
large  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  Government  applied  to  corrupt  the  press!  It 
was  my  duty  to  take  the  deposits  from  such  a corrupt  institution.  I can’t  bow 
down  and  worship  the  golden  calf;  the  Spanish  Inquisition  could  not  compel  me 
to  worship  the  monster 

“Why,  would  you  believe  it,  gentlemen?  the  Bank  wanted  to  bribe  me; 
wanted  to  bribe  Andrew  Jackson.  They  agreed  to  pay  off  the  national  debt; 
if  I would  give  them  a charter — a bonus  that  would  pay  off  the  national  debt; 
but  Andrew  Jackson  was  incorruptible;  I would  not  bow  down  to  the  golden 
calf”  (r). 

“The  experiment  shall  be  tried  with  the  State  banks.  I will  protect  the  State 


(q)  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank. 


(r)  Gazette,  March  6,  1834. 
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banks.  They  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  vile  monster  before  this  time  if 
I had  not  sustained  them.  Go  home,  gentlemen,  and  tell  your  Branch  to  act 
harmoniously  with  the  State  banks  and  relieve  the  people.  1 will  not  molest  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  or  its  branches,  but  I will  support  the  State  banks.” 

“General,  we  are  sorry  that  your  old  friend  and  acquaintance,  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  was  unable  to  accompany  us  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Campbell.” 

“Yes,  yes!  I know  Mr.  Bakewell;  he  is  a very  good  man,  a very  good  man, 
but  a worshiper  of  the  great  idol — a worshiper  of  the  Bank;  but  I can’t  wor- 
ship the  golden  calf.  Andrew  Jackson  is  not  to  be  corrupted  and  will  take  care 
of  the  morals  of  the  people”  (r). 

dialogue  (s). 

Committee. 

May  its  please  the  President,  we  have  come 
To  tell  you  the  trouble  there  is  at  home. 

Our  City  of  Pittsburg  is  silent  and  sad, 

No  longer  ’tis  filled  with  happy  and  glad; 

The  hum  of  business  and  bustle  is  o’er, 

And  we  pray  you  the  Bank  deposits  restore.” 

President. 

“And  why  do  you  come  with  your  grumblings  to  me? 

No  peace  do  I have  in  this  land  you  call  free; 

You  should  go  to  Nick  Biddle  (t),  he  sits  in  his  chair, 
Undisturbed  by  complaints  and  unruffled  by  care; 

Pie  views  his  ten  millions,  he  pockets  his  pay, 

And  cares  not  a groat  what  the  Government  say. 

The  people  may  cry  or  the  people  may  laugh, 

I will  not  bow  down  to  the  great  golden  calf.” 

The  meeting  passed  resolutions  approving  the  conduct  of  the  delegation 
and  reaffirming  the  views  previously  expressed  of  the  cause  of  the  distress.  They 
were  read  by  John  D.  Mahlon,  who  supported  them  in  an  eloquent  address,  as 
did  also  Joseph  Patterson.  Neville  B.  Craig,  W.  W.  Fetterman,  James  Brown, 
Cornelius  Darragh,  Joseph  Patterson  and  S.  P.  Darlington  were  appointed  dele- 
gates to  attend  a convention  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg  “for  the  purpose  of  devis- 
ing measures  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  country.”  Walter  Forward,  Robert 
Burke,  W.  W.  Fetterman,  John  Morrison,  John  Irwin,  John  P.  Bakewell,  George 
R.  Y\  hite,  John  McGill,  Thomas  Scott,  James  H.  McClelland,  William  Mackey, 
R.  C.  Townsend,  George  W.  Jackson,  John  B.  Butler,  Jacob  Painter,  Robert 
Galway  and  Reese  R.  Jones  were  appointed  a committee  of  correspondence,  to 
assist  in  relieving  the  public  distress.  Harmar  Denny  was  publicly  thanked  for 
his  course  in  defense  of  the  interests  of  his  immediate  constituents  (u). 

The  chairman  of  the  delegation  and  Mr.  Denny,  during  the  interview  with 
the  President,  were  the  spokesmen  in  behalf  of  the  Bank  and  the  distressed 
business  men  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  Not  only  did  the  friends  of  the 
Bank  memorialize  Congress,  but  they  also  addressed  one  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, to  which,  it  was  reported,  there  were  signed  1,792  names,  the  document 
in  double  lines  measuring  more  than  forty-three  feet  in  length.  There  was 
an  intense  fear  in  this  city  that  the  distress  would  increase  unless  something 

(1 ) Gazette,  March  6,  1834.  (s)  Boston  Independent  Chronicle, 

(tj  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  (u)  Gazette,  March  14,  1834. 
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was  done  by  Congress  to  restore  confidence.  The  thought  of  the  Whigs  was  that 
the  distress  would  end  if  the  deposits  were  replaced  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  Jacksonians  here  wisely  declared  that  the  distress  was  not  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  was  only  a scare,  not  real,  and  that  the  Bank 
should  be  crushed  before  it  gained  any  greater  power.  The  city  slowly  recovered 
from  the  panic  of  1834  as  from  the  effects  of  an  opiate.  During  1835  business 
enterprises  of  all  kinds  wearily  dragged  themselves  along,  with  little  profit  and 
little  hope.  However,  there  was  quite  a monetary  revival  early  in  the  autumn 
of  1836,  as  times  had  become  better,  regardless  of  the  banking  law.  One  writer 
in  the  Gazette  said:  “We  are  getting  along  very  well  just  now  in  spite  of  the 
law.  I never  knew  prices  so  fair  and  money  so  plenty”  (v).  It  seemed  to  the 
stricken  city  then  as  if  the  sunlight  of  sound  money  and  prosperity  was  about 
to  illuminate  the  gloom;  but  the  hope  was  crushed  the  following  year,  when 
values  of  all  kinds  were  shattered  and  pandemonium  took  charge  -of  business 
and  finance. 

In  1836  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  Samuel  Roseberg,  David  Fitzsimmons,  John 
Gallagher,  John  Willock,  John  M.  Snowden,  Jr.,  William  Bagaley,  James  Mar- 
shall, William  W.  Irwin,  Robert  Galway,  Watterman  Palmer,  Sylvanus  Lothrop, 
Washington  W.  Fetterman,  John  Morrison,  Robert  Knox,  John  Grier,  David 
Leech,  Joseph  Long,  E.  J.  Higby,  John  Flays,  A.  Leech,  John  F.  Wrenshall, 
Samuel  R.  Johnson,  Peter  Peterson,  Tobias  Myers,  Andrew  Watson,  Samuel 
Walker,  Samuel  Cooper,  William  Howard,  James  Thompson,  Foster  Graham, 
William  G.  Alexander,  Christopher  L.  Magee,  Edward  Simpson,  Alexander  McN. 
Semple,  George  Wallace,  William  Daily,  William  Stewart,  Daniel  McCurdy, 
Henry  Olmstead,  Samuel  Smith,  of  the  county  of  Allegheny;  David  Dick  and 
John  McFarland,  merchants,  of  Meadville,  Crawford  County,  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  carry  into  effect  the  act  establishing  a bank,  to  be  called  and 
known  as  the  “Exchange  Bank  of  Pittsburg,”  agreeably  to  the  acts  of  March 
21,  1.814,  March  25,  1824,  and  April  1,  1835  (w).  It  was  provided  that  the  stock 
of  the  bank  should  not  exceed  $1,000,000,  and  that  the  shares  should  be  $50 
each.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  was  held  May  18th,  the  board 
consisting  of  William  Robinson,  Jr.  (through  whose  efforts  principally  the 
Bank  secured  its  charter),  B.  A.  Fahnestock,  Samuel  P.  Darlington,  John  Free- 
man, James  E.  Ledlie,  Sylvanus  Lothrop,  Tobias  Myers,  James  W.  Brown, 
George  Wallace,  Harvey  Childs,  Samuel  Baird,  John  Grier  and  W.  G.  Alex- 
ander. The  first  president  was  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  and  the  first  cashier  John 
Forster,  Jr.  (x).  Stockholders  in  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Pittsburg  were  called 
upon  in  June,  1836,  to  pay  $3  on  each  share  held  by  them,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  August,  September  and  October  respectively.  In  November,  1836,  they 
were  called  upon  to  pay  $10  on  each  share.  At  this  time  the  bank  had  decided 
to  establish  a branch  at  Holidaysburg,  with  W.  W.  Williams  as  cashier,  in 
conformity  to  the  enactment  of  1836.  This  bank  since  its  commencement  has 
at  all  times  been  closely  identified  with  the  prosperity  of  the  “twin  cities” 
and  Allegheny  County.  In  early  years  particularly  it  was  the  institution  prin- 
cipally relied  upon  for  temporary  loans  to  carry  on  local  corporate  expenses. 

It  was  stated  in  January,  1837,  that  “Pittsburg,  with  its  immense  manu- 
facturing, mercantile  and  commercial  facilities  and  business  industry,”  was  labor- 
ing under  serious  drawbacks  for  want  of  suitable  banking  capital,  on  which 
account  much  of  her  enterprise  was  paralyzed:  and  that  the  city  had  less  than 
half  the  banking  capital  of  Louisville,  less  than  Cincinnati,  and  that  all  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  from  Chambersburg  to  the  Virginia  line  had  less  than  the  Girard 

(v)  Gazette,  September  27,  1836. 

(w)  Act  of  March  2,  1836. 

(x)  George  H.  Thurston,  in  “Allegheny  County’s  Hundred  Years.” 
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Bank  in  Philadelphia.  The  paper  gave  the  following  as  the  paid-in  capital  of 


the  local  banks  (y): 

Bank  of  Pittsburg • • $1,005,690 

Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank 600,000 

Exchange  Bank 451,673 

Discounted  by  the  Branch 1,282,111 

Savings  Fund  Bank 25,554 


Total .$3,365,028 


Late  in  January,  1837,  a severe  stringency  in  the  money  market  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  Pittsburg.  To  investigate  this  state  of  affairs  and  report  upon 
it,  the  Board  of  Trade  appointed  a committee  consisting  of  Lewis  Peterson, 
Samuel  P.  Darlington  and  Thomas  M.  Howe,  who,  on  January  31,  1837,  declared 
that  there  was  too  great  disparity  between  the  banking  capital  invested  and  the 
business  operations  of  the  city;  that  owing  to  this  fact  the  system  of  credit 
had  been  too  extensively  relied  on,  thus  greatly  endangering  enterprises  in 
times  of  monetary  agitation ; that  the  business  of  Pittsburg  per  annum  amounted 
to  $45,000,000  while  the  banking  capital  was  less  than  $5,000,000;  that  the  Branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  proved  a “broken  reed,” 
though  great  benefits  had  been  expected  from  it  by  reason  of  the  representations 
of  its  directors;  and  that,  as  a measure  of  relief,  they  (the  committee)  would 
recommend  that  another  representation  of  the  needs  of  the  community  for 
greater  banking  capital  should  be  made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  request  that  the  Branch  here  should  be  capitalized  for  $3,000,000. 
The  committee  thought  this  course  preferable  to  the  mooted  one  of  chartering 
new  banks  (z). 

“It  was  with  these  impressions  (of  the  importance  of  the  business  of  Pitts- 
burg) that  they  (the  directors)  declined  collecting  the  debts  of  the  office  of  the 
late  Branch  at  Pittsburg,  but  transferred  them  all  on  long  credits  to  a bank 
at  Pittsburg,  in  order  that  the  latter  institution  might  give  a similar  indulgence 
to  its  debtors.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that,  although  a new  bank  was  estab- 
lished in  Pittsburg  at  the  same  time  that  this  institution  (Pennsylvania  Bank 
of  the  United  States)  was  chartered,  the  board  of  directors  contributed  a still 
further  addition  to  its  capital  by  fixing  there  its  present  Branch.  From  these 
two  sources  the  banking  facilities  of  Pittsburg  have,  within  the  last  year,  been 
increased  about  two  millions  of  dollars.  That  there  is  still  ample  employment 
for  more  capital  in  the  prosecution  of  the  vigorous  improvements  and  occu- 
pations of  your  city  is  a source  of  pleasure,  and  they  (the  directors)  would  be 
happy  to  supply  it  were  it  in  their  power”  (a). 

This  letter,  which  was  signed  by  Nicholas  Biddle,  president,  further  stated 
that  the  bank  was  unable  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  Branch  at  Pittsburg 
to  $3,000,000,  as  had  been  requested  by  the  Pittsburg  Board  of  Trade. 

Late  in  February,  1837,  a large  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
George  Beale  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for  a new  bank.  Of  this  meeting 
John  Anderson  was  president,  William  Porter  and  William  Ebbs  vice-presidents, 
and  Messrs.  Miltenberger  and  McCandless  secretaries.  James  S.  Craft  stated 
idle  object  of  the  meeting,  and  on  motion  a committee  of  five  (John  D.  Baird, 
J.  W.  Brown,  John  McGill,  B.  P.  Hartshorn  and  James  S.  Craft)  was  appointed 
to  prepare  the  memorial.  This  was  at  once  done.  The  memorial  stated  that 
the  interests  of  Pittsburg  would  be  promoted  by  the  incorporation  of  a bank 

(y)  Harris’  Intelligencer.  (z)  Gazette,  February  11,  1837. 

(a)  Letter  of  the  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Pittsburg  Board  of  Trade. 
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to  be  called  the  “Mechanics’  Bank,”  with  a capital  of  not  less  than  $3,000,000; 
that  the  citizens  had  been  disappointed  in  the  Branch;  that  the  present  banking 
capital  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  business;  that  enterprises 
already  in  existence  were  checked  and  those  projected  delayed  for  this  reason; 
that  assistance  from  the  present  banks  to  a beginner  was  not  to  be  expected; 
that  many  small  dealers  could  not  get  a dollar  from  the  banks  on  any  pretext; 
that  all  business  was  cramped  and  embarrassed,  and  that  many  investments 
giving  employment  to  poor  people  must  be  closed.  This  memorial  was  exten- 
sively signed  and  sent  to  the  Legislature  (b). 

A great  flourish  was  made  at  the  time  by  the  projectors  of  this  (Mechanics’) 
bank.  It  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  incorporated,  though  it  may  have 
issued  notes.  It  was  referred  to  by  the  Daily  American  of  January  6,  1841,  as 
a “fraud.”  During  the  legislative  session  of  1839-40  a bill  was  introduced  to 
charter  the  Pittsburg  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  but  did  not  pass. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  legislative  session  of  1835-6  William  Rob- 
inson, Jr.,  was  charged  with  memorials  from  a number  of  business  men  of 
Pittsburg,  and  authorized  to  use  his  endeavors  at  Harrisburg  to  secure  a charter 
for  a new  financial  institution  to  be  called  the  Exchange  Bank.  This  was 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  been  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  and  at  a time  thought  to  be  opportune  for  the  establishment  here 
of  another  bank,  inasmuch  as  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  would 
expire  in  March,  1836,  and  the  Branch  at  Pittsburg  be  removed  (c).  But,  unex- 
pectedly to  these  gentlemen,  though  such  a step  had  been  contemplated,  the 
Legislature  chartered  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  $35,000,000,  yet  it  also 
chartered  the  Exchange  Bank,  the  bill  of  the  latter  taking  precedence  of  all 
other  bank  bills  at  that  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Numerous  petitions  were  sent  from  Pittsburg  early  in  March,  1837,  to  the 
Legislature  praying  for  the  incorporation  of  a bank  with  a capital  of  $3,000,000. 
It  seemed  the  citizens  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  greater  banking  strength 
would  remove  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  city  and 
county  (d).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  surrounding  states  authorized  their  banking 
institutions  to  issue  notes  in  less  amounts  than  five  dollars,  and  to  the  further 
fact  that  specie  of  small  denominations  was  largely  withdrawn  from  circulation  in 
Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  the  citizens  were  obliged  either  to  use  the  paper  of 
small  denominations  of  other  States,  issue  their  own  paper  of  small  denom- 
inations, or  suffer  great  inconvenience  in  the  settlement  of  light  balances. 
As  a matter  of  history,  they  chose  what  at  the  time  seemed  to  be  the  lesser 
of  the  two  evils  and  circulated  freely  their  own  small  notes  and  the  small  notes 
of  neighboring  States,  which  constantly  fluctuated  in  value,  thus  consigning 
the  business  man  to  the  mercy  of  the  broker  and  speculator  and  obliging  him 
to  charge  two  profits  on  his  goods  or  wares  in  order  to  make  one.  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  for  several  years. 

At  half-past  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  May  15,  1837,  news  having 
been  received  on  the  13th  that  the  banks  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  had  suspended  specie  payments,  “a  very  large  number”  of  citizens 
of  Pittsburg  assembled  'at  the  courthouse,  pursuant  to  previous  notice,  to  take 
some  action  to  meet  the  emergency.  John  Tassey  was  appointed  president  of 
the  meeting,  William  Plays  and  John  Anderson,  vice-presidents,  and  J.  W. 
Burbridge  and  D.  M.  Plogan,  secretaries.  Charles  Shaler,  solicitor  for  one  of 
the  banks,  moved  the  adoption  of  a set  of  resolutions,  which  motion  was 
seconded  by  David  Lynch.  The  resolutions  were  adopted  almost  unanimously 
and  were  as  follows:  (e) 

, (b)  Gazette,  February,  1837.  (c)  Gazette,  March  9,  1837. 

(d)  Gazette,  March  15,  1837.  (e)  Gazette,  May  15,  1837. 
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" Resolved , That  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing embarrassment,  it  has  become  expedient  that  the  banks  of  this  city, 
following  the  examples  already  set  them  by  the  banking  institutions  of  other 
great  commercial  cities  in  the  Union,  should  suspend  specie  payments. 

~ “ Resolved , That  we  have  implicit  confidence  in  the  stability  of  all  the  banking 

institutions  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  in  the  prudence  and  precaution  which 
have  marked  the  conduct  of  their  officers  and  several  boards  of  directors; 
i hat  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  will  not,  or  ought  not,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  to  impair  their  credit,  or  prevent  the  free  circulations  of  their 
notes. 

“Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  banks  of 
Pittsburg  in  all  payments  and  business  transactions,  as  heretofore,  and  that  we 
recommend  to  our  fellow  citizens  in  town  and  country  to  give  them  credit 
and  circulation  as  fully  as  though  they  were  paid  in  gold  and  silver  on  demand. 

“Resolved,  That  an  immediate  application  be  made  to  the  Governor  to  call 
the  Legislature  together  with  all  convenient  speed,  that  measures  may  be  adopted 
suitable  to  the  present  exigencies. 

“Resolved,  That  a committee  of  ten  persons  be  appointed  to  communicate 
the  above  resolutions  to  the  bank  institutions  in  the  city,  and  to  assure  them 
that  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  will  hold  themselves  bound  to  sustain  them  in 
measures  they  may  think  proper  to  adopt  to  sustain  their  credit  and  the  credit 
of  the  city,  under  the  present  calamitous  state  of  the  country. 

“Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  prepare  and  circulate,  for  immediate 
signature,  petitions  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  requesting  a call  of  the 
Legislature. 

“Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  requested  to  hold  meetings  every 
evening  at  the  Merchants’  Exchange  reading  room,  in  order  to  act  according 
to  exigencies,  and  to  call,  if  necessary,  public  meetings  in  order  to  devise  means 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  public,  and  for  sustaining  still  further  the  credit 
of  the  banks. 

“ Resolved , That  the  banks  be  requested  to  take  immediately  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  making  arrangements  for  the  creation  of  a circulating 
medium  of  a denomination  less  than  five  dollars. 

“ Resolved , That  the  City  Councils  be  requested  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  issuing  small  bills,  to  fill  up  and  supply  a circulating  medium 
during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments. 

Whereupon  the  following  persons  were  appointed : Charles  Shaler,  William 

McKnight,  Lewis  Peterson,  R.  N.  Havens,  William  Ebbs,  John  Hays, 
Dr.  W.  A.  Simpson,  James  Cuddy  and  James  May.  At  a special  meeting 
of  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  banks,  held  at  eight  o’clock  a.  m.  the  same 
day,  the  following  preambles  and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

“Whereas,  The  banks  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
have  resolved  on  a temporary  suspension  of  payment  in  specie  for  their  notes 
and  other  liabilities,  it  has  become  the  imperative  duty  of  the  officers  of  similar 
institutions  in  this  city,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  entire  abstraction  of  the 
precious  metals  from  Pittsburg,  to  adopt  measures  of  safety  for  themselves,  and 
ultimate  security  for  the  community;  and 

“Whereas,  A large  portion  of  our  citizens  have  expressed  their  opinions 
as  to  the  propriety  of  immediate  and  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
in  the  existing  emergency,  and  in  conformity  with  their  views;  therefore  it  is 

“Resolved,  That  the  banks  in  this  city,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
resolution,  suspend  the  payment  of  specie. 

‘Resolved,  I hat  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  banks  in  this  city  pledge 
themselves  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  confine,  guard  and  restrict  their 
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operations,  with  a view  to  the  earliest  possible  period  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments. 

“JOHN  GRAHAM,  President  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg". 

“Attest:  John  Snyder,  Cashier. 

“M.  TIERNAN,  President  of  the  M.  & M.  Bank. 

“Attest:  J.  Carothers,  Cashier. 

“W.  ROBINSON,  President  of  the  Exchange  Bank. 

“Attest:  J.  Forster,  Cashier.” 

In  view  of  the  political  controversy  afterward  growing  out  of  the  action 
of  the  meeting  which  passed  the  resolutions  of  suspension,  more  than  casual 
mention  should  be  given  the  proceedings.  News  of  the  suspension  of  the 
eastern  banks  reached  Pittsburg  Saturday,  the  13th  of  May.  With  time  to  think 
over  Sunday  of  the  probable  consequences  of  rash  proceedings,  the  meeting  was 
held  at  an  unprecedentedly  early  hour  on  Monday,  the  15th,  before  the  banks  had 
opened  their  doors,  when  resolutions  favoring  or  recommending  suspension  were 
passed.  It  would  appear,  from  subsequent  correspondence  and  arguments  on 
the  subject,  that  this  meeting,  if  not  actually  sanctioned  or  authorized  by  the 
banks,  met,  at  any  rate,  their  unanimous  approval.  All  of  them  thought  it  best 
to  suspend  and  did  so.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  what  the  banks  would  have 
done  had  not  this  meeting  advised  them  to  suspend  specie  payments.  It  may  be 
stated  as  a reasonable  certainty,  however,  that  no  bank  in  Pittsburg  could  have 
withstood  the  storm.  They  were  unprepared  for  it.  It  was  asserted  in  the  news- 
papers soon  afterward  and  in  subsequent  political  campaigns,  that  the  meeting 
was  held  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  banks 
an  excuse  to  suspend  specie  payments  (f).  Of  course  the  banks  then  claimed 
and  have  ever  since  maintained  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  suspend. 

From  all  parts  of  the  Union  came  news  of  suspensions,  and  yet  the  Gazette 
said:  “We  have  little  or  no>  excitement  upon  this  subject;  our  citizens  seem  dis- 

posed to  submit  with  a good  grace  to  what  was  imperatively  necessary.  Some 
inconvenience  for  want  of  small  bills  has  been  felt,  but  we  trust  will  soon  be 
remedied  by  our  Councils.”  The  canal  transportation  lines  resolved  to  suspend 
their  freightage  from  the  East,  because  the  commission  merchants  here  would 
not  receive  and  pay  freight  on  goods,  and  because  they  could  not  collect  enough 
money  to  pay  State  tolls  and  other  expenses.  The  postmaster  of  Pittsburg 
received  orders,  on  May  16,  1837,  to  take  nothing  but  specie  in  payment  for 
letters,  to  deposit  the  same  in  no  bank,  but  keep  it  in  his  own  possession.  This 
act  was  denounced  by  the  press  and  citizens  generally  as  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  times  (g).  Fifty-four  prominent  men  and  business  houses  of  Pittsburg 
announced,  through  the  press,  on  May  19th,  that  they  would  receive  in  exchange 
for  any  goods  they  might  have  for  sale  “the  scrip  or  certificate  of  city  loan  of  the 
denomination  of  from  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars,”  and  recommended  all 
others  in  trade  to  do  the  same.  The  County  Treasurer,  John  M.  Snowden, 
announced  that  the  notes  of  the  city  outstanding  would  be  received  at  the 
treasury  in  all  payments  due  the  county  (h). 

“On  Monday  a gentleman  well  acquainted  with  business  and  with  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  went  into  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  and  exchanged 
about  $200  of  silver  for  their  banknotes,  deliberately  preferring  the  notes.  On 
Tuesday,  one  of  our  oldest,  most  wealthy  and  experienced  merchants,  who  began 
his  early  career  in  our  county  by  honest  labor  at  fifty  cents  a day,  but  has  risen 
to  the  highest  eminence  by  persevering  industry,  sent  $300  of  specie  as  a deposit 
to  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank.  On  Wednesday  an  old  farmer  who 
has  lived  in  our  county  and  sold  his  produce  in  our  city  for  upward  of  thirty 

(f)  Daily  Gazette,  August  22,  1839 

(g)  Gazette,  May  17-18,  1837.  (h)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  May  20,  1837. 
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years,  and  who  owns  stock  in  two  banks,  brought  in  his  cash  and  took  up  his 
dividends  to  buy  more  bank  stock.  An  old  German,  hearing  the  news,  said  he 
had  in  his  house  several  hundred  dollars  in  specie*and  he  would  give  it  to  our 
banks  to  keep  them  in  the  hour  of  trial;  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  our  banks.  A 
farmer  on  Thursday  last,  hearing  that  our  merchants  were  in  want  of  money, 
brought  into  the  city  a large  sum  to  lend  them  in  order  to  aid  them  in  their 
distress.  Now  this  is  cheering.  Let  all  follow  the  example  and  we  will  soon 
have  better  times”  (h). 

A public  meeting  was  held  here  the  18th,  in  which  Dr.  L.  Callahan,  Thomas 
Hamilton,  Z.  McDonald,  Orrin  Newton,  James  Anderson,  Patrick  McKenna  and 
others  took  a prominent  part,  and  passed  resolutions  of  the  following  import  (i) : 
That  banks  should  be  solicited  to  redeem  with  specie  all  their  bills  of  the  denom- 
ination of  $5  presented  at  their  counters,  but  not  more  than  $10  at  a time  to  any 
one  individual,  nor  to  any  individual  more  than  once  a day;  that  the  Branch 
should  be  required  to  redeem  its  $10  notes  on  demand;  that  each  bank  should 
make  an  immediate  report  under  oath  of  the  condition  of  its  affairs — amount  of 
debts,  credits,  nature  and  amount  of  securities,  and  the  amount  of  specie  on  hand, 
and  that  the  banks  should  be  required  to  publish  their  discounts,  names  of  individ- 
uals, the  several  accommodations,  etc.  To  this  communication  the  banks  replied 
that  the  suspension  had  resulted  from  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  largest 
meetings  of  the  citizens  ever  held  in  the  city;  that  such  a course  was  necessary  for 
the  present;  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  attempt  to  withdraw  from  circulation 
the  $5  notes  as  suggested,  because  such  bills  constituted  the  largest  amount 
issued  by  the  banks;  that  such  a course  would  be  almost  equivalent  to  a resump- 
tion of  specie  payments ; that  the  Auditor-General  of  the  State  alone  was  author- 
ized to  call  upon  banks  for  a statement  of  their  affairs;  that  to  reveal  for  publi- 
cation individual  names,  discounts,  accommodations,  etc.,  would  establish  a 
system  of  espionage  into  personal  affairs  totally  subversive  of  all  usages  and 
practices,  and  that  all  the  banks  were  entirely  solvent  and  were  prepared  to 
resume  specie  payments  the  moment  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  should  open 
their  vaults.  Dr.  L.  Callahan,  one  of  the  committee  of  the  18th,  in  a speech 
at  the  meeting,  declared  “that  if  he  had  command  of  the  arsenal  he  would 
compel  our  banks  to  pay  specie”  (j). 

On  May  17,  1837,  Charles  Shaler,  Lewis  Peterson,  William  Ebbs,  John  Hays, 
William  A.  Simpson,  William  McKnight,  R.  N.  Plavens,  James  Cuddy  and 
James  May,  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  addressed  a communica- 
tion to  the  local  banks,  reciting,  among  other  things,  that  they  and  the  city 
were  to  be  congratulated  that  not  a single  failure  had  resulted  from  the  suspension 
of  the  banks  and  the  existing  monetary  crisis;  that  the  action  of  the  citizens 
in  recommending  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  here  had  been  interposed 
to  shield  the  banks  from  odium  and  save  their  credit;  that,  therefore,  the  citi- 
zens had  the  right  to  look  to  the  banks  for  judicious  arrangements  to  meet  their 
current  engagements;  that  new  loans  should  be  avoided  to  prevent  a recoil,  and 
ended  by  asking  the  positions  of  the  banks  on  these  questions,  with  a view  to  an 
early  resumption. 

The  banks  answered  that  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  was  a measure 
of  precaution  and  not  a necessity,  either  to  the  banks  or  to  their  patrons,  and 
that  all  Avere  in  a sound  and  healthy  condition ; that  had  any  other  course  been 
pursued  all  the  specie  here  would  have  poured  eastward;  that  the  large  manu- 
facturing establishments,  erected  at  great  expense  and  giving  employment  to 
many  people,  must  be  sustained,  and  that  the  banks  were  disposed  to  manifest  a 
liberal  feeling  to  the  community.”  To  this  answer  were  signed  the  following 

(h)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  May  20,  1837.  (i)  Gazette,  May  20,  1837. 

0)  Gazette,  May  20,  1837. 
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names:  John  Graham,  president  Bank  of  Pittsburg;  John  Snyder,  cashier  Bank 
of  Pittsburg;  Michael  Allen,  president  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States; 
James  Correy,  cashier  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States;  Thomas  S.  Clark, 
president  pro  tern.  M.  & M.  Bank;  Jessie  Carothers,  cashier  M.  & M.  Bank; 
William  Robinson,  Jr.,  president  Exchange  Bank;  John  Forster,  cashier  Ex- 
change Bank.  In  February,  1837,  the  banks  and  officers  were  as  follows: 

Bank  of  Pittsburg. — Discount  days,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays — notes 
must  be  offered  the  days  previous.  President,  John  Graham;  cashier,  John 
Snyder;  directors,  James  Irwin,  James  Brown,  Lewis  Hutchison,  Hugh  McShane, 
John  Irwin,  John  Caldwell,  Nathaniel  Holmes,  John  L.  Davis,  John  Bissell, 
William  Holmes,  Benjamin  Darlington  and  Charles  Avery. 

Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank.- — Discount  days,  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days— notes  must  be  offered  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays.  President,  Michael 
Tiernan;  cashier,  Jesse  Carothers;  directors,  Frederick  Lorenz,  George  A.  Cook, 
Thomas  Scott,  F.  G.  Bailey,  Isaac  Lightner,  Thomas  S.  Clark,  Samuel  Fahne- 
stock, John  H.  Shoenberger,  George  W.  Jackson,  Samuel  Church  and  William 
M.  Lyon. 

Exchange  Bank. — Discount  days,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays — notes  to  be 
offered  by  3 o’clock  p.  m.  the  days  previous.  President,  William  Robinson,  Jr.; 
cashier,  John  Forster;  directors,  Tobias  Myers,  W.  G.  Alexander,  Samuel 
Lothrop,  B.  A.  Fahnestock,  H.  S.  Chadwick,  George  A.  Bayard,  George  Wal- 
lace, Samuel  Baird,  James  E.  Ledlie,  James  W.  Brown,  Reuben  Miller,  Jr., 
and  Harvey  Childs. 

Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States. — Discount  days,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days and  Saturdays — notes  must  be  offered  the.  days  previous.  President, 
Michael  Allen;  cashier,  James  Correy;  directors,  William  W.  Irwin,  John  M. 
Snowden,  Jacob  Forsyth,  William  Wade,  Moses  Atwood,  P.  Mulvaney,  Thomas 
Bakewell,  Jesse  Lippincott,  William  Bell  (two  vacancies). 

Pittsburg  Savings  Fund  Co. — Discount  day,  every  Tuesday — notes  must  be 
offered  on  Monday.  President,  James  H.  McClelland;  treasurer,  James 
M’Auley;  secretary,  John  B.  Bell;  directors,  Reuben  Miller,  Jr.,  James  Marshall, 
G.  E.  Warner,  Joseph  Long,  G.  Adams  and  William  Douglass. 

Late  in  May,  1837,  several  private  individuals  began  to  issue  small  bills 
of  their  own;  but  this  was  discountenanced  by  the  press  and  the  better  class  of 
business  men.  During  the  summer  of  1837  the  people  had  abundant  time  and 
an  urgent  inclination  to  study  the  various  banking  systems — the  safety  fund, 
the  private,  the  State  and  the  National — in  fact,  it  was  a period  of  education 
in  finance,  a study  of  money  and  of  credit. 

On  June  1,  1837,  Zantzinger  McDonald,  Orrin  Newton,  James  Anderson, 
Patrick  McKenna,  Thomas  Hamilton  and  Dr.  L.  Callahan,  committee,  called 
“a  meeting  of  all  citizens  opposed  to  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States 
and  in  favor  of  the  constitutional  currency,  gold  and  silver,”  to  be  held  the 
same  evening  at  the  Washington  Coffee-house.  This  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  distinctly  hostile  movement  to  the  use  of  paper  money  and  in  favor 
of  gold  and  silver  only  ever  begun  in  Pittsburg.  These  men  were  really  the 
pioneer  hard-money  men  of  the  city.  They  were  ultra-Jacksonians.  Their  organ 
was  the  Manufacturer,  and  later  the  Constitutionalist.  At  the  meeting  Mr. 
McKenna  was  made  chairman  and  T.  P.  Avery  and  Henry  Wagoner  secre- 
taries. Their  proceedings  were  mainly  political,  though  the  following'  resolution, 
among  many  offered  by  Henry  Wffgoner,  was  adopted  unanimously,  on  motion 
of  Dr.  Callahan : 

“Resolved,  That  we  decidedly  disapprove  of  the  establishment  of  a United 
States  Bank  to  restrain  the  over-issues  of  the  State  banks,  inasmuch  as  the 
National  Bank  would  tequire  some  restraining  power  to  compel  that  to 
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perform  its  duty  faithfully  to  the  community  as  much  as  the  State  institutions 
would.” 

The  Bulletin  and  Manufacturer  took  a strong  anti-bank  position,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Van  Buren  ticket,  announced  that  it  was  “opposed  to  the  United 
States  Bank  and  to  all  other  banking  corporations  by  which  the  people,  the 
working  and  productive  classes,  are  robbed  of  gold  and  silver,  the  only  legal 
rewards  of  their  industry.” 

“Money  is  very  scarce  with  us,  paralyzing  every  department  of  business. 
Things  begin  to  wear  a brighter  aspect  in  the  money  market  in  the  Eastern 
cities,  and  will,  we  hope,  soon  reach  us.  Let  us  patiently  persevere  and  hope 
for  better  times”  (k). 

As  a matter  of  history  it  should  be  stated  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
public  meeting  of  May  15,  1837,  addressed  to  the  banks  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  payment  of  specie,  were  prompted  partly  by  the  wholesale  wish  to  benefit  the 
whole  community,  including  the  banks,  and  partly  by  the  political  desire  to 
shield  the  pet  banks  of  the  administration  from  a calamity  that  would  be 
rebuked  by  the  people  at  the  polls  in  future  elections.  A large  part  of  the 
population  was  then  and  soon  afterward  strenuously  opposed  to  the  suspension, 
and  it  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  if  not  the 
others,  might  have  continued  to  pay  specie  throughout  the  panic  and  come 
through  the  storm  with  still  greater  renown.  The  banks  at  the  time  declared  they 
were  not  obliged  to  suspend,  but  would  yield  to  the  resolutions  of  the  public 
meeting  (1). 

Pursuant  to  notice,  a meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the  courthouse  on 
Saturday  evening,  August  19,  1837,  “for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  conduct  of  the  city  banks.”  Cornelius  Darragh  was  chosen  president, 
John  B.  Guthrie  and  John  M.  Snowden,  Jr.,  vice-presidents,  and  Dr.  E.  D. 
Gazzam  and  Isaac  Harris  secretaries.  Dr.  L.  Callahan  was  the  principal  speaker 
of  the  evening.  He  denounced  shinplasters  and  bank  issues  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  the  issues  of  city  councils  or  individuals,  and  introduced  a set  of  resolutions, 
which  was  laid  upon  the  table.  He  was  supported  by  Joseph  Barker,  but 
opposed  by  Z.  McDonald,  editor  of  the  Bulletin.  John  B.  Guthrie  then  intro- 
duced another  set,  which,  though  much  milder  in  tone,  was  likewise  rejected. 
Finally  a resolution  was  adopted  “to  appoint  a committee  of  fifty  to  demand  of 
the  city  banks  a resumption  of  specie  payments  on  or  before  the  25th  inst.” 
The  Gazette  said:  “On  the  whole  the  meeting  was  the  most  uproarous  we  ever 
attended."  That  paper  further  said:  “The  course  pursued  by  some  of  the  banks 
in  regard  to  a number  of  our  best  business  men,  within  a week  or  two*  past,  has 
caused  much  excitement;  and,  perhaps,  a meeting  of  business  men  and  respect- 
able citizens  might  recommend  measures  which  would  be  productive  of  good  at 
the  present  time.”  The  fact  is  that  a large  part  of  the  community  could  not 
rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that  they  were  entitled  to  exercise  a sort  of  paternal- 
ism over  the  banks  and  require  them  to  submit  to  partial  domination  and  reveal 
the  mysteries  of  their  operations  and  existence. 

“We  learn  with  pleasure  that  this  institution  (Exchange  Bank  of  Pittsburg) 
has  made  an  arrangement  by  which  its  notes  will  be  received  on  deposit  and  at 
par  in  the  Philadelphia  banks.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  has 
occurred  with  regard  to  any  bank  west  of  the  mountains,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
warmly  commended.  While  the  notes  of  many  of  the  Western  banks  are  at  a 
discount  of  from  two  and  one-half  to  five  per  cent.,  those  of  the  Exchange  Bank 
pass  as  rapidly  as  those  of  any  of  our  Philadelphia  institutions.  General  Forster, 
the  cashier,  is  one  of  the  first  business  men  of  the  State”  (m). 

(k)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  July,  1837. 

(l)  Gazette,  August  2,  1837.  (m)  Bicknell’s  Reporter. 
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“As  was  generally  expected,  the  committee  of  fifty  have  not  been  able  to 
persuade  our  city  banks  immediately  to  resume  specie  payments”  (n). 

“A  moment’s  reflection  will  be  sufficient  to*  satisfy  every  man  that  an  immedi- 
ate resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  in  this  city,  without  a cor- 
responding course  on  the  part  of  those  of  the  East,  would  give  a shock  to  the 
industry  and  prosperity  of  Pittsburg,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  would  not 
recover  for  years”  (o). 

At  another  meeting  held  September  2,  1837,  the  committee  of  fifty  reported 
that  all  the  banks  had  courteously  replied  to  their  request  to  resume  the  pay- 
ment of  specie,  but  had  not  shown  a disposition  so  to  resume  until  such  a course 
was  adopted  by  other  banks  throughout  the  country.  The  report  was  not  favor- 
able to  the  banking  system  generally,  but  expressed  the  belief  that  the  city  banks 
were  perfectly  solvent  institutions  and  had  been  judiciously  managed  (p). 

Ini  November,  1837,  the  balance  of  trade  between  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
was  in  favor  of  the  latter,  resulting  in  a great  advantage  to  the  Pittsburg  banks. 
The  latter  demanded  their  own  notes,  or  the  notes  of  banks  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, or  exchangees  on  the  East,  at  par  or  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  advance; 
and,  as  the  Ohio  banks  were  unable  to  comply,  demanded  the  specie  or  a certifi- 
cate bearing  twelve  per  cent,  interest,  which  the  Ohm  law  obliged  them  to  pay 
in  case  they  refused  to  pay  specie.  The  local  banks,  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
Ohio  banks  to  comply  with  the  latter  demand,  directed  their  attorneys  to  begin 
suit  (q). 

By  ordinances  of  May  16,  1837,  July  7,  1837,  and  January  29,  1838,  the 
city  of  Pittsburg  issued  small  notes  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $100,000.  On  Sep- 
tember 24,  1838,  the  Mayor  was  authorized  to  borrow  of  the  Exchange  Bank 
$100,000  with  which  to  redeem  such  issues,  and  made  that  bank  the  sole  deposi- 
tory of  the  city  funds  during  the  period  of  the  loan.  The  borough  of  Alle- 
gheny, through  its  treasurer,  John  Morrison,  also  advertised  that  its  certificates 
of  loan  would  be  redeemable  at  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Pittsburg  and  the  treas- 
urer’s office  (r).  By  January  9,  1838,  the  borough  of  Birmingham  had  issued 
scrip  to  the  amount  of  $35,000,  and  had  previously  authorized  the  issue  of  $60,000. 
R.  A.  Bausman  was  burgess. 

It  was  urged  by  the  newspapers  that  a run  upon  a bank  was  the  sheerest 
nonsense.  No  bank,  unaided,  could  live  through  a severe  run  upon  its  cash. 
When  business  men  would  learn  this  fact  and  learn  to  require  from  banks  proper 
and  conservative  banking  methods,  no  run  would  be  precipitated  nor  such  a 
course  of  folly  be  permitted  to  paralyze  business.  The  man  of  business,  as  well 
as  the  man  of  finance,  was  declared  responsible  for  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  for  financial  panics  and  for  the  failure  of  banks  and  business  houses. 
The  sooner  this  was  realized  the  sooner  a safe  business  in  all  departments  of 
industry  could  be  conducted. 

In  1837  and  1838  large  quantities  of  Ohio  bankbills,  at  a discount  of  from 
five  to  eight  per  cent.,  circulated  in  Pittsburg.  It  was  said  that  the  notes  of  the 
Pittsburg  banks,  notwithstanding  the  suspension,  passed  almost  as  well  here  as 
gold  and  silver  (s).  In  the  summer  of  1838  the  repeal  of  the  “Specie  circular” 
by  Congress  caused  great  rejoicing  among  the  Whigs  of  Pittsburg  and 
Alllegheny. 

“Our  Pittsburg  banks  are  all  discounting  good  business  paper  and  good 
drafts  at  short  dates  on  the  East  cr  West.  We  have  conversed  with  many  of 
our  leading  men  of  business  and  we  find  a general  impression  that  a more  happy 
period  is  at  hand.  When  that  Monster  in  Philadelphia  begins  to  hand  out  the 

(n)  Gazette,  August  26,  1837.  (o)  Bulletin,  August.  1837. 

(p)  Gazette,  September  4,  1837.  (q)  St.  Louis  Republican,  November,  1837. 

(r)  Gazette,  October  20,  1838.  (s)  Gazette,  May  25,  1838. 
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hard  money  all  the  little  monsters  will  join  in  concert,  and  we  shall  then  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  that  the  constitutional  currency  can  bestow’’  (t). 

On  July  io,  1838,  Governor  Ritner  issued  a proclamation,  pursuant  to  law, 
requiring  all  the  banks  of  the  State  to  pay  specie  on  and  after  August  13,  1838, 
and  on  July  18  a large  meeting  of  citizens  convened  at  the  courthouse  to  consider 
the  situation.  William  Eichbaum  was  chosen  president;  C.  Darragh,  B.  M. 
Lowrie,  Thomas  Bakewell,  R.  M.  Riddle  and  S.  M.  Darlington,  vice-presidents; 
William  McCandless  and  M.  Robertson  secretaries.  On  motion  of  P.  J.  Mait- 
land the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  was  read  and  received  with  rounds  of 
applause.  On  motion  of  R.  N.  Havens  the  following  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  resolutions:  W.  W.  Irwin,  P.  J.  Maitland,  R.  N.  Havens,  T.  M. 

Howe  and  A.  W.  Foster,  Sr.  While  the  resolutions  were  being  drafted  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  W.  W.  Irwin  and  A.  W.  Foster,  Sr.  Among  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  were  the  following  (u): 

“ Resolved , That  this  meeting  cordially  approve  of  the  proclamation  of  Gov- 
ernor Ritner,  requiring  the  banks  to  resume  specie  payments  by  the  thirteenth  of 
August  next 

“Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommend  to  all  the  banking  institutions  of 
this  city  the  propriety  of  acquiescing  m Governor  Ritner’s  proclamation  and  of 
contributing  by  all  lawful  means  to  aid  him  in  restoring  the  currency. 

“Resolved,  That  this  meeting  also  recommend  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg  and 
all  other  corporations  within  the  county  of  Allegheny  the  propriety  of  adopting 
Governor  Ritner’s  suggestion,  and  of  taking  instant  measures  for  the  full  and 
honest  redemption  of  any  notes  which  they  may  have  issued  and  put  into1  circula- 
tion under  the  denomination  of  five  dollars.” 

It  was  also  determined  by  resolution  to  celebrate  the  13th  of  August,  the 
day  fixed  for  resumption,  and  to  appoint  a committee  of  one  hundred  to  make 
arrangements  therefor.  An  immense  meeting  was  held  on  that  occasion  on 
Beale’s  Island.  Mr.  Darragh,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  one  hundred, 
called  the  assemblage  to  order,  and,  on  motion,  William  Leckey  was  made  presi- 
dent. W.  W.  Irwin  read  the  Governor’s  proclamation.  The  meeting  was  then 
addressed  by  Judge  Brackenridge  and  Messrs.  Parker,  Black,  Darragh  and  Elder. 
Resolutions  expressive  of  the  joyful  sense  of  the  meeting  were  adopted  (v). 
Previous  to  this  date,  in  answer  to  letters  addressed  them  by  a special  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  E.  D.  Gazzam,  Thomas  Hamilton,  Robert  Porter  and  J.  B. 
Butler,  the  banks  had  replied  favorably  to  the  demand  for  resumption.  The 
Bank  of  Pittsburg  had  said,  on  August  6:  “In  answer  to  your  note  of  this  date 
we  will  briefly  state  that  this  bank  is  now  paying  specie  for  all  demands  made 
by  presentation  of  its  notes;  that  it  has  been  doing  so  for  some  time  past  for 
reasonable  demands;  and  that  it  had  been  prepared  to  pay  specie  for  all  its  liabil- 
ities for  some  months  past,  provided  the  banking  institutions  East  and  West  had 
gone  into  a course  of  action  to  warrant  payments  of  this  nature.”  The  Exchange 
Bank  replied:  “That  this  institution,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  suspension, 
but  rarely  refused  to  pay  their  bills  of  the  smaller  denominations  in  specie  when 
demanded;  that  for  some  considerable  time  past  its  payments  in  specie  have  been 
much  enlarged  on  all  its  obligations;  and  that  at  all  times  it  has  been  prepared 
to  cooperate  with  the  other  banks  of  this  Commonwealth  in  a general  resumption, 
and  will  simultaneously  with  them  resume  the  payment  of  specie  for  all  its 
responsibilities.”  The  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank  answered  that  “this 
bank  is  now  paying  specie  for  all  demands  upon  it,  and  has  been  doing  so  for  the 
last  two  or  three  months.” 

All  the  banks  of  the  city  had  thus  anticipated  the  action  of  the  Governor 

(t)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  June  1,  1838. 

(u)  Gazette,  July,  1838.  (v)  Gazette,  August  14,  1838. 
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and  had  resumed  the  payment  of  specie,  without  friction  and  without  excite- 
ment, though  not  without  restoring-  a happy  sense  of  confidence  to  business 
men.  Subsequent  events  proved  this  resumption  to  have  been  premature;  or 
rather,  to  state  the  facts  more  correctly,  “tinkering  with  the  currency”  caused 
another  suspension.  “Money  continues  very  scarce,  disagreeably  so,  and  is  a 
great  drawback  to  our  otherwise  flourishing  business,  but  we  hope  a few  days 
will  make  a pleasing  change  for  the  better  in  our  money  markets”  (w).  During 
the  winter  of  1838-9  money  continued  extremely  “tight”  at  Pittsburg.  Com- 
plaints of  its  scarcity  were  of  constant  occurrence.  “The  scarcity  of  money  and 
the  depreciation  of  much  of  what  is  in  circulation  are  the  greatest  drawbacks  just 
now  experienced.'’  “Money  is  tight,  and  this  is  the  only  drawback  we  can  see.” 
“Money  is  tight;  the  banks  are  discounting  very  sparingly.”  “Money  is  ex- 
tremely scarce  and  the  complaints  of  the  merchants  are  quite  as  loud  as  ever.  A 
few  Western  buyers  are  in  the  market  and  so  far  they  bring  fair  supplies  of  money. 
It  is  expected  that  relief  from  this  source  will  be  felt  in  the  next  fortnight”  (x). 

An  anti-bank  meeting  (political)  was  held  at  the  Washington  Coffee-house 
on  Saturday  evening,  September  7,  1839,  of  which  James  Hamill  was  made 
chairman  and  J.  PI.  Smith  and  Thomas  Plamilton  secretaries.  Dr.  L.  Callahan, 
Thomas  Hamilton  and  W.  H.  Smith  were  appointed  a committee  to  prepare  reso- 
lutions. They  reported  a long  set,  among  which  were  the  following  (y),  which, 
although  adopted,  met  with  considerable  opposition : 

"Resolved,  That  every  bank  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  a breach  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  that  when  a 
leg-islature  accepts  a bonus  for  granting  a bank  charter,  it  is  nothing  better  than 
taking  a bribe  to  enable  the  few  to  rob  the  many;  that  the  Attorney-General 
is  solicited  to  take  immediate  cognizance  of  the  mass  of  illegal  paper  currency 
in  this  city,  consisting  chiefly  of  one,  two  and  three  dollar  bills  of  the  Ohio 
banks;  that  when  any  bank  within  this  Commonwealth  suspends  specie  payments 
the  Legislature  shall  mulct  them  in  twenty-five  per  cent,  per  annum  during  said 
term  of  suspension.” 

It  was  reported  in  September,  1839,  that  certain  individuals  in  Pittsburg 
were  in  the  practice  of  buying  notes  of  Ohio  banks  of  less  denomination  than 
$5  at  a considerable  discount,  and  paying  the  same  out  at  par  to  mechanics, 
laborers  and  others  in  their  employ  (z).  At  a political  meeting,  held  in  Myers’ 
Long  Room,  September  18,  1839,  on  which  occasion  Benjamin  Weaver  presided, 
a committee,  consisting  of  D.  F.  Miller,  John  Shipton  and  George  Steward,  pre- 
pared and  presented,  among  others,  the  following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  That  the  following  are  facts  known  to  all:  It  was  the  leaders 

of  the  Van  Buren  party  in  Pittsburg  who  got  up  the  public  meeting  which  rec- 
ommended the  banks,  in  1837,  to  suspend  specie  payments  and  advised  the  city 
to  issue  shinplasters.  It  was  the  friends  of  Van  Buren  who  issued  the  shin- 
plasters  in  Birmingham.  The  great  body  of  the  Whigs  and  anti-Masons  of  that 
place  did  all  they  could  to  oppose  that  measure.  It  was  through  the  maneuvering 
'of  Van  Buren  officeholders  that  shinplasters  were  issued  in  the  village  of  Law- 
renceville.” 

The  newspapers  of  October  14,  1839,  contained  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  banks  of  Philadelphia  had  suspended  specie  payments  on  October  9th,  and 
those  of  Baltimore  on  October  10th.  It  was  announced  also  that  the  Attorney- 
General  was  instructed  to  prosecute  any  individual  or  corporation  that  should 
issue  and  circulate  notes  of  less  denomination  than  $5. 

“Resolved,  That  a bank  which  refuses  to  redeem  its  notes  deserves  no  indul- 

- (w)  Harris’  Intelligencer,  November  16,  1838. 

(x)  Pittsburg  Market  Reports,  May  to  September,  1839. 

(y)  Gazette,  September  1 1,  1839.  (z)  Gazette,  September  19,  1839. 
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o-ence  from  the  people,  and  that  every  measure  which  the  law  will  warrant  should 
be  taken  to  enforce  the  payment  of  its  notes,  or,  failing  this,  the  forfeiture  of  its 
charter”  (a). 

It  was  claimed  by  an  anti-bank  meeting,  presided  over  by  John  B.  Butler, 
and  held  October  18,  1839,  that,  under  the  law,  all  banks  which  had  suspended 
had  forfeited  their  charters,  and  that  the  Governor  should  direct  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  to  issue  immediately  writs  of  quo  warranto  against  all  such 
institutions.  Among  the  leaders  at  this  meeting  were  Dr.  L.  Callahan,  John  B. 
Butler,  H.  H.  Van  Amringe,  James  Hamill,  Dr.  Edward  D.  Gazzam,  Patrick 
McKenna,  John  W.  Burrell.  John  Byrne,  Samuel  Snowden,  Orrin  Newton, 
William  Paul,  J.  H.  Smith,  William  Ferrell,  Robert  Duffy,  Joseph  Major,  William 
J.  Scully,  Robert  Kennedy,  Rody  Patterson,  Daniel  Jamieson  and  others  (b). 

On  October  13,  or  14,  1839,  the  Exchange  Bank,  the  Merchants’  and  Manu- 
facturers’ Bank  and  the  Branch  Bank  suspended  specie  payments,  while  the 
Bank  of  Pittsburg  announced  its  intention  of  continuing  to  pay  in  coin  (c).  The 
suspension  of  part,  and  not  all,  of  the  banks  occasioned  a bitter  warfare  between 
the  friends  of  the  two  measures.  The  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  in  order  to  sustain 
itself,  curtailed  its  business  (d),  restricted  its  purchase  of  exchange  and  called  in 
its  loans  as  fast  as  prudence  and  the  convenience  of  the  community  warranted. 
By  taking  this  course  it  was  subjected  to  much  vilification  and  abuse,  although 
it  “displayed  a spirit  quite  as  liberal  and  accommodating  as  any  of  the  other 
institutions”  (e).  The  paper  further  said:  “We  will  remark  in  reply  to  doubts 

expressed  in  other  foreign  papers  as  to  the  power  of  the  bank  to  sustain  herself 
in  specie  payments  that  two  weeks  and  three  days  have  elapsed  since  the  other 

banks  suspended, and  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  Pittsburg  Bank 

will  fulfill  all  her  engagements  according  to  the  strictest  requirements  of  justice.” 
Late  in  1839  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  having  maintained  specie  payments  contin- 
uously, declared  without  compunction  a total  dividend  for  six  months  of  $35,- 
681  (f). 

“Bank  of  Pittsburg. — The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  institution  met  this 
morning  and  unanimously  resolved  to  continue  to  pay  specie  as  heretofore.  We 
are  informed  that  this  bank  has  in  its  vaults  more  than  sufficient  specie  to’  redeem 
every  dollar  of  its  paper  in  circulation”  (g). 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1839-40  it  became  clear  that  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  State  Treasury  demanded  the  passage  of  a law  authorizing  a 
State  loan,  which,  it  was  evident,  could  be  obtained  from  the  banks  only.  The 
banks  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs  to  declare  that,  should  the  law 
requiring  them  to  resume  specie  payments  pass,  they  would  refuse  to  take  the 
State  loan.  The  Pittsburg  Mercury  called  this  course  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
“bullying  the  legislature”  (h). 

Not  the  least  of  the  evils  in  Pittsburg  in  1839-40  was  the  buying  and  selling 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  shaving  of  banknotes  and  the  traffic  in  credit  (i).  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  having  reported  (j)  to  the  United  States  Senate  that 
the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  after  the  resumption  in  1838,  had  “suspended  in  part,”  the 
Pittsburg  Board  of  Trade,  by  the  secretary,  J.  King,  in  February,  1840,  addressed 
a letter  to  the  bank,  asking  if  such  had  been  the  case;  whereupon  the  latter,  by 
its  cashier,  John  Snyder,  replied: 


(a)  Adopted  by  anti-bank  partisan  meeting  held  October  12,  1839;  Callahan;  Van 
Amringe  and  Hamilton,  speakers. 

(b)  Gazette,  October,  1839.  (cl  Mercury,  October,  1839. 

(d)  Baltimore  Chronicle,  October  26,  1839.  (e)  Gazette,  October  30,-  1839. 

(f)  Communication  of  State  Treasurer  to  Legislature,  January,  1840. 

i (?)  Gazette,  October,  1839.  (h)  Mercury,  February  5,  1840. 

(i)  Fittsburger,  February  18,  1840.  (j)  Gazette,  February  29,  1840. 
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“I  will  briefly  state  that  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  has  never,  in  a single  instance, 
to  my  knowledge,  refused  to  pay  its  legal  liabilities  in  coin,  when  demanded,  since 
the  general  resumption  in  1838,  either  for  its  notes  when  presented  for  payment, 
or  its  deposits,  unless  those  specially  made  by  the  notes  of  the  neighboring  banks 
since  their  recent  suspension.” 

“Has  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  the  truth  when  he  reported 

the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  as  suspended  in  part? She  pays  specie  on  all 

her  notes,  but  not  on  all  her  deposits.  She  pays  out  the  notes  of  suspended 
banks  in  her  current  discounts  and  in  payment  of  depositors,  and  even  her  last 

dividend  was  paid  in  current  notes  or  the  notes  of  suspended  banks 

It  cannot  be  denied  in  strictness  that  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  is  in  part  suspended. 

If  partial  suspension  is  so  fatal  to  the  credit  of  a bank  that  the  Bank 

of  Pittsburg  must  be  vindicated  from  the  charge,  what  will  become  of  our  other 
city  banks  whose  soundness  is  above  question?  Surely  a word  might  have  been 
said  in  their  favor,  since  we  all  know  that,  while  they  are  reported  wholly  sus- 
pended, they  rarely,  if  ever,  refuse  to  pay  five  or  ten  dollars  in  coin  when  de- 
manded” (k). 

“Upward  of  one  thousand  citizens  of  this  country  have  memorialized  the 
present  Legislature  for  a repeal  of  all  bank  charters  as  being  a violation  of  the 
United  States  Constitution”  (1). 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1840,  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  announced  its  capital 
at  $1,188,290;  its  notes  in  circulation,  $64,420;  due  depositors,  $350,849.26;  notes 
and  bills  discounted,  $1,001,447.37;  specie  on  hand,  $205,151.41.  The  Exchange 
Bank,  on  the  8th  of  October,  reported  its  capital  at  $895,980;  its  notes  in  circula- 
tion, $580,795;  due  depositors,  $136,624.99;  notes  and  bills  discounted,  $929,- 
513.86;  specie  on  hand,  $98,907.69.  The  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank, 
on  the  4th  of  October,  reported  its  capital  at  $600,000;  its  notes  in  circulation, 
$331, 857- 50;  due  depositors,  $197,145.82;  notes  and  bills  discounted,  $537,162.85; 
specie  on  hand,  $96,057.86. 

The  subject  of  banking  was  torn  in  tatters  by  the  newspapers  of  Pittsburg 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1840.  The  Constitutionalist  fiercely  opposed  all 
banks;  the  Mercury,  Pittsburger  and  Manufacturer  were  somewhat  milder  in  their 
denunciation;  and  the  Gazette  and  Advocate  sustained  them  in  modified  terms. 
While  the  compulsory  resumption  law  was  pending  in  the  Legislature  there  was 
much  excitement  in  Pittsburg,  and  bitter  partisan  discussions  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  resumption  bill  of  1840  required  all  banks  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments January  15,  1841,  and  provided  that  banks  which  had  suspended,  or 
should  suspend  before  that  date,  should  loan  to  the  State  $3,100,000,  and  all  that 
did  not  pay  specie  by  that  date  should  forfeit  their  charters. 

“As  to  the  banks  in  this  city,  the  Pittsburg  Bank  did  not  suspend,  and  the 
other  banks  have,  we  believe,  for  some  time  past,  looked  forward  with  satisfaction 

to  the  time  when  the  resumption  was  to  take  place”  (m) “The  tightness 

of  the  money  market,  consequent  on  resumption,  .has  had  a depressing  effect  on 
business,  from  which,  however,  it  will  no  doubt  soon  recover”  (n).  ...  In  this 
city  thus  far  there  has  been  no  excitement  on  the  subject  (of  resumption),  and  we 
believe  no  run  upon  the  banks.  Our  local  banks  are  undoubtedly  in  a sound  con- 
dition, and  enabled  to  meet  any  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  them.  The 
banks  of  Ohio  and  Maryland  have  refused  to  resume,  and  we  presume  that  our 
citizens  will  be  afflicted  for  some  time  to  come  with  their  worthless,  irredeemable 
paper”  (o). 

On  February  4,  1841,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  having  again  suspended, 

(k)  Advocate  and  Emporium,  March  3,  1840. 

(l)  Pittsburg  Constitutionalist,  March  4,  1840.  (m)  Gazette,  January  15,  1841. 

(n)  Daily  Advocate,  January  21,  1841.  (o)  Pittsburger,  January  20,  1841. 
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those  in  other  cities  followed  with  startling  rapidity.  Regarding  Pittsburg,  it  was 
said:  “In  this  city  everything  is  quiet.  Our  banks  continue  to  pay  specie  on  all 
their  liabilities,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  disposition  in  the  community  to 
demand  any  more  specie  than  is  necessary  for  immediate  business  wants”  (p). 

“It  will  be  seen  that  the  banks  in  Philadelphia  have  all  again  suspended 
specie  payments  upon  all  bills  over  $5,  the  United  States  (Bank)  taking  the  lead 
after  having  paid  out  the  enormous  sum  of  $6,000,000  in  gold  and  silver  or  their 
equivalents.  There  seems  to  be  existing  against  this  bank  a feeling  of  inveterate 
hostility  which  very  few  institutions  could  withstand.  The  banks  in  Pittsburg 
continue  to  pay  specie,  as  usual”  (q).  . . . “We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  course 
of  the  Philadelphia  banks  has  had  no  effect  whatever  on  our  city  banks ; they  still 
pay  specie  and  will  continue  to  pay  specie  for  their  liabilities.  It  is  a gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  confidence  reposed  in  these  institutions  that  there  has  been  no  per- 
ceptible increase  of  demand  for  coin  at  their  counters  since  the  suspension  at 
Philadelphia  was  ascertained”  (r) “We  are  informed  that  in  conse- 

quence of  the  late  suspensions  of  the  United  States  Bank  and  other  banks  in 
Philadelphia,  the  directors  of  the  several  banks  in  this  city  convened  to  consult 
as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  a similar  policy.  We  are  told  that  the  Merchants’ 
and  Manufacturers’  Bank,  without  discussion  or  the  least  hesitation,  resolved  in 
substance  that,  as  she  had  the  ability  and  ample  means,  she  would  continue 
to  redeem  all  her  liabilities.  This  is  the  only  course  she  could  adopt  to  fulfill  her 
trust  and  maintain  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  public.  The  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burg, we  believe,  never  has  and  never  will  even  consider  and  entertain  the  prop- 
osition to  suspend.  We  have  not  heard  the  result  as  to  the  Exchange  Bank,  but 

trust  she  will  adopt  the  same  policy”  (s) “We  last  week  simply 

announced  that  the  Exchange  Bank  of  this  city  had  commenced  the  issue  of 
post-notes.  Since  then  these  notes  have  been  put  in  circulation;  or,  at  least,  the 
directors  have  made  the  attempt  to  force  them  upon  the  people.  The  excite- 
ment which  this  act  of  the  speculating  directors  of  the  Exchange  Bank  has 
caused  in  this  community  cannot  well  be  told  on  paper”  (t). 

This  newspaper  further  said  the  post-notes  were  made  redeemable  in  one 
year  after  date,  without  interest,  and  had  been  offered  in  the  city  market  on  the 
previous  Saturday,  but  had  found  no  takers.  This  was  a mistake,  because  many, 
then  and  afterward,  were  issued,  and,  although  passing  first  at  a slight  discount, 
soon  recovered  and  were  as  good  as  the  most  of  paper  currency.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  1840-41  had  passed  a Relief  Law,  which  permitted  banks  to  issue  certain 
varieties  of  notes,  and  otherwise  gave  them  special  privileges  to  enable  them  to 
resume  upon  substantial  and  permanent  grounds.  Governor  Porter,  an  anti-bank 
man,  in  his  message  of  1841,  although  he  had  previously  opposed  such  a measure 
with  much  persistence,  concluded  that  the  issue  of  small  notes  to'  a limited 
amount,  based  on  the  security  of  State  and  stock  credits,  was  less  liable  to  objec- 
tion than  at  any  former  period. 

“Our  banks  continue  to  pay  specie,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
least  excitement  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  subject.  Tire  whole  com- 
munity seem  disposed  to  sustain  the  banks  in  a legitimate  course  of  action.  The 
Bank  of  Pittsburg  will  be  under  no  necessity  of  suspending  in  any  event.  The 
Exchange  Bank  has  issued  post-notes.  Of  the  policy  of  this  measure  we  are 
doubtful,  but  it  will  tend  to  relieve  the  community  at  the  present  time”  (u). 
“Currency  is  evidently  becoming  scarcer  and  the  rates  of  discount  are  most 
ruinous”  (q) “Certificates  of  Deposit. — These  are  a new  device  of 

(p)  Gazette,  February  10,  1841.  (q)  Gazette,  February  8,  1841. 

(r)  Daily  Advocate.  February  10,  1841.  (s)  Pittsburger,  February  10,  1841. 

ft)  Pittsburger  (anti-bank  partisan),  February  10,  1841. 

(u)  Daily  Advocate,  March  18,  1841. 
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the  financiers  to  regulate  the  currency  so  that  payment  in  real  money  may  be 
postponed  or  avoided.  They  were  issued  about  a month  since  by  two  of  out 
banks  (the  Exchange  and  the  Merchants’).  .....  As  long  as  the  people  will 
consent  that  real  money  shall  be  banished  from  circulation  by  the  chicanery  of 
bankers,  they  must  submit  to  be  thus  plundered.  We  have  no  faith  in  any  plan 
of  relief  which  will  not  restore  to  us  a currency  of  specie  and  paper  (if  we  must 
have  paper)  for  which  com  can  be  had  on  demand”  (v). 

N.  Holmes  & Son,  exchange  brokers,  March  u,  1841,  reported  gold  and 
silver  at  three  to  four  per  cent,  premium,  and  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg, 
Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank  and  Exchange  Bank  at  three  per  cent, 
premium,  and  United  States  Bank  at  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent,  discount.  May 
13,  1841,  Sibbett  & Jones,  brokers,  placed  the  notes  of  the  Branch  here  at  twenty 
per  cent,  discount,  and  of  all  the  other  Pittsburg  banks  at  three  per  cent,  premium. 
They  placed  certificates  of  deposit  payable  in  bank  funds  at  par  and  specie  at 
three  per  cent,  premium. 

“It  is  understood  that  the  two  Pittsburg  banks  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  provision  of  the  Relief  Bill  which  permits  the  issue  of  small  notes,  and  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  latter  particularly,  anticipate  much  benefit  from 

it”  (w) “The  community  is  soon  to  be  overspread  with  shinplasters. 

They  will  be  issued  under  the  Relief  Bill They  are  to  be  put  out  by 

our  county  commissioners  and  also  by  our  city  corporation”  (x). 

During  the  summer  of  1841  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and  vicinity  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  a wonderful  variety  of  money- — American  and  foreign 
coin,  regular  issues  of  the  banks  here,  special  issues  of  certificates  of  deposit  and 
post-notes,  the  “rag  money”  of  other  States,  the  scrip  of  the  State,  county,  cities 
and  the  boroughs  near  here  and  United  States  Treasury  notes.  The  great  mass 
of  paper  formed  the  circulating  medium.  Gold  and  silver  were  at  three  per  cent, 
premium;  so  were  the  notes  of  all  the  banks  here.  Notes  of  the  Branch  were  at 
from  seventeen  to  twenty  per  cent,  discount.  Certificates  and  post-notes  circu- 
lated with  the  “rag  money,”  and  were,  therefore,  at  par  with  the  medium,  though 
at  a discount  with  coin.  It  was  a remarkable  period  of  heterogeneous  bills  and 
valuations.  The  manipulations  of  the  brokers  occasioned  a constant  seesaw  or 
fluctuation  of  all  money  values;  or  perhaps,  to  do  the  brokers  justice,  it  should 
be  said  that,  as  paper  values  were  constantly  changing,  they  merely  rode  up  and 
down  on  the  swells  of  the  financial  sea.  In  November,  1841,  the  newspapers 
of  Philadelphia  cautioned  the  public  against  the  issues  of  the  Exchange  Bank 
of  Pittsburg.  In  reply  to  these  articles  the  Advocate  said  (y): 

“There  is  no  man  in  this  community,  of  unprejudiced  mind  and  of  ordinary 
common  sense,  who  doubts  for  a moment  the  solvency,  yea,  the  entire  ability  of 
the  Exchange  Bank  of  this  city  to  meet  all  demands  against  her  promptly  and 
in  a satisfactory  manner.  At  the  time  of  resumption  in  January  last  she  had  a 
demand  circulation  from  the  mother  bank  of  $295,000,  which  has  been  presented 
at  her  counter  and  redeemed  and  now  reduced  to  $20,000.  In  February  and 
March  last,  when  the  business  community  called  loudly  for  a circulation  of 
some  sort,  she  conceived  an  issue  of  twelve-months’  post-notes  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. That  issue  was  satisfactory  to  a great  portion  of  our  community,  but 
prejudice  and  opposition  from  certain  quarters  was  so  strongly  manifested  that 
she  stopped  that  issue,  which  had  reached  $70,000,  and,  although  payable  and 
redeemable  at  a distant  period  and  in  a particular  mode,  she  commenced  calling 
in  her  post-notes,  received  them  as  cash  at  her  counter,  as  she  now  does;  and 
her  statement,  which  was  exhibited  at  her  election  for  directors  on  the  15th  inst., 

(v)  Mercury  and  Democrat,  May  5,  1841.  (w)  Daily  Advocate,  May  13,  1841. 

(x)  Mercury  and  Democrat,  June  9,  1841. 

(y)  Advocate  and  Emporium,  November  29,  1841. 
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showed  that  circulation  to  be  reduced  to  $25,000,  and  which  is  now  daily  coming 
in  and  is  received  on  deposit  and  in  payment.” 

It  was  further  claimed  for  this  bank  that  Philadelphia  had  first  issued  the 
special  certificates  of  deposit  and  that  the  Exchange  Bank,  following  that 
example,  had  issued  such  to  the  amount  of  about  $90,000,  when  a law  was 
passed  prohibiting  a further  issue,  and  those  in  circulation  were  reduced  to 
$50,000. 

“Those  issues  by  the  Exchange  Bank  were  not  made  because  she  herself 
wanted  assistance;  her  situation  was  otherwise,  and  her  executive  officers  and 
her  directors  were  prompted  by  a motive  to  benefit  a large  trading  and  manu- 
facturing community  in  any  way  it  could  be  done  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  her  stockholders”  (z). 

The  Advocate  also  said  that  the  Exchange  Bank  had  not  availed  herself 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Revenue  or  Relief  Bill,  authorizing  her  to  suspend  specie 
payments  for  five  years,  providing  she  would  accept  her  quota  of  the  loan  to  the 
State;  that  she  had  issued  small  notes  in  conformity  to  that  law;  that  the  balance 
of  trade  being  in  favor  of  Philadelphia  had  caused  large  quantities  of  the  issues  of 
the  Exchange  Bank  to  be  circulated  there,  and,  therefore,  the  consequent  fear  of 
the  same  in  that  city;  that  the  notes  of  the  branch  of  the  Exchange  Bank  at 
Hollidaysburg  were  at  par  here  and  in  the  East;  that  the  bank  was  known  to 
be  sound  and  her  officers  were  men  of  sagacious  minds  and  honorable  inten- 
tions; that  she  was  independent,  asked  no'  favors  and  feared  not  the  calumny 
of  the  Eastern  newspapers. 

Early  in  November,  1841,  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  had  on  hand  in  coin 
$203,344.88,  and  its  own  notes  in  circulation  $45,395;  individual  deposits  $339,- 
630.08.  The  Exchange  Bank  (a)  had  in  gold  and  silver  $161,514.12;  its  own 
notes  in  circulation  $137,655;  certificates  of  deposit  and  circulation  $98,300; 
post-notes  in  circulation  $23,140;  individual  deposits  $232,07 1.23;  issue  of  State 
scrip  seventeen  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  its  capital.  The  Merchants’  and 
Manufacturers’  Bank  had  in  coin  $55,936.17;  its  own  notes  in  circulation  $28,- 
457.50;  certificates  in  circulation  $77,820;  individual  deposits  $188,197.07;  issue 
of  twenty  per  cent,  of  State  scrip  (b).  The  National  Gazette,  in  commenting  on 
the  condition  of  the  Pittsburg  banks,  said:  “It  affords  us  pleasure  to  show 
forth  the  condition  of  such  banks  as  these.  They  furnish  proofs  that  they  have 
been  managed  prudently  and  with  good  judgment”  (c).  Regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  notes  of  the  banks  of  Pittsburg  were  known  to  be  good  for  the  coin 
upon  presentation,  they  were  quoted  in  January,  1842,  by  William  A.  Hill, 
broker,  at  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  premium  with  specie  at  five  and  one-half 
per  cent,  premium.  Post-notes,  State  scrip  and  certificates  were  quoted  at  par 
and  paper  of  the  United  States  branches  at  fifty-five  per  cent,  discount”  (d). 

For  the  State  loan  of  $3,100,000  the  Exchange  Bank,  with  a capital 
of  $895,980,  could  subscribe  seventeen  and  one-half  per  cent — $39,199  in  $5 
notes  and  $117,597  *n  $*  and  $2  notes.  The  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’ 
Bank  of  Pittsburg,  with  a capital  of  $600,000,  could  subscribe  twenty  per  cent. — 
$30,000  in  $5  notes  and  $90,000  in  $1  and  $2  notes.  Both  of  these  banks  had 
suspended  specie  payments,  but  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  with  a capital  of  $1,188,- 
200,  being  on  a continuous  specie-paying  basis,  was  exempted  from  subscription 
to  this  loan. 

But  this  extraordinary  period  of  financial  dismay  was  now  almost  at  an  end. 
From  1831  to  1842  the  whole  country  had  been  kept  in  almost  a continuous 

(z)  Advocate  and  Emporium,  November  29,  1841. 

(a)  This,  included  the  report  of  its  Hollidaysburg  Branch. 

(b)  Auditor-General’s  Report. 

(c)  Issue  of  December  3,  1841. 


(d)  Advocate,  January  6,  1842. 
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slate  of  uproar  and  paralyzing  fear  on  the  money  question.  During  this  mo- 
mentous era  the  subject  of  banking  and  formed  the  principal  contention  of 
partisans.  The  war  upon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  led  a large  follow- 
ing to  fiercely  assail  all  banking  systems,  and  to  pursue  with  undeviating  and 
unrelenting  persistence  the  same  bank  after  it  had  become  an  institution  of 
this  State.  The  Whigs  fought  every  inch  of  ground,  but  lost  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  and  sustain  a National  bank.  At  length  all  parties  were  quieted  and 
grounded  early  in  the  ’4°s  on  the  State  bank  system.  The  banking  problem 
had  ceased  to  rivet  the  whole  attention;  the  tariff  and  the  annexation  of  Texas 
absorbed  the  venom  of  partisans. 

In  1835  the  Legislature  had  enacted  that  the  tax  of  dividends  should  be 
as  follows:  “Eight  per  cent,  of  all  dividends  which  do  not  exceed  six  per  cent, 
per  annum;  on  dividends  exceeding  six  per  cent,  and  not  exceeding  seven  per 
cent,  per  annum,  a tax  of  nine  per  cent,  on  such  dividends;  and  on  dividends 
exceeding  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  and  not  exceeding  eight  per  cent.,  the 
said  bank  shall  pay  a tax  .of  ten  per  cent. ; and  on  dividends  exceeding  eight 
per  cent,  per  annum,  such  banks  shall  pay  a tax  of  eleven  per  cent.”  (e).  By 
act  of  April  16,  1845,  the  tax  on  bank  charters  was  as  follows: 


Tax. 

Capital,  $300,000  or  less .....$  200 

Capital,  $200,000  to  $400,000 400 

Capital,  $400,000  to  $600,000 500 

Capital,  $600,000  to  $1,000,000 800 

Capital,  over  $1,000,000 1,000 


“Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  all  banks  of  this  Commonwealth,  whose  charters 
have  been  extended  or  renewed,  or  whose  charters  shall  hereafter  be  extended 
or  renewed,  are  hereby  made  subject  to  the  graduated  tax  upon  dividends  pro- 
vided for  by  the  act  relating  to  banks,  passed  April  1,  1835,  except  in  cases 
where  there  is  an  express  exemption  in  the  act  extending  or  renewing  such 


charter”  (f). 

Six  per  cent,  and  less tax  8 per  cent. 

Six  per  cent,  to  seven  per  cent “ 9 per  cent. 

Seven  per  cent,  to  eight  per  cent “ 10  per  cent. 

Eight  per  cent,  to  nine  per  cent “ 12  per  cent. 

Nine  per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent “ 13  per  cent. 

Ten  per  cent,  to  eleven  per  cent “ 15  per  cent. 

Eleven  per  cent,  to  twelve  per  cent “ 16  per  cent. 

Twelve  per  cent,  to  fifteen  per  cent “ 20  per  cent. 

Fifteen  per  cent,  to  twenty  per  cent “ 25  per  cent. 

Exceeding  twenty  per  cent “ 30  per  cent. 


“The  amount  of  tax  chargeable  on  the  capital  stock  of  all  banks,  institu- 
tions and  combines  incorporated  by  Pennsylvania,  on  which  a profit  of  six  per 
cent,  per  annum  shall  be  made  and  declared,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
mill  on  each  one  per  cent,  of  such  dividend  or  profit”  (g). 

Among  the  private  banking  houses  and  exchange  offices  here  in  early 
years  were  those  of  N.  Flolmes  & Son,  established  about  1821,  James  and  Gordon 
Gilmore  about  1818,  George  A.  Cook  about  1828,  Cook  and  Cassat,  E.  Sibbett 
& Co.,  Sibbett  & Jones,  Samuel  Jones  & Co.,  Allen  Kramer  about  1841,  William 
A.  Plill  about  1844,  William  Forse  about  1845,  Hussey  & Pettit  about  1845,  and 
others. 


(e)  Act  of  April  1,  1835. 


(f)  Act  of  April  11,  1848. 


(g)  Law  of  1S44. 
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PROFESSION  OF  THE  LAW — ITS  AIMS  AND  OBJECTS — IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PROFESSION 

UNDER  THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENTS METHODS  OF  FEE-GETTING 

CLEARING  THE  GUILTY  CONDEMNED REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  ATTORNEY’S 

OATH HIGH  STANDARD  OF  THE  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  BAR  CREATION 

AND  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  COURTS PROFESSIONAL  CHAR-  , 

ACTER  OF  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  LAWYERS OLD  CUSTOMS  AND 

PECULIARITIES LATER  IDLERS  IN  THE  PROFESSION CASE- 

HUNTERS PRIMARY  PRINCIPLES  OVERLOOKED — ORATORY 

OF  THE  OLD  LAWYERS DEGENERACY  AT  THE  BAR 

CATALOGUE  OF  JUDGES  AND  ATTORNEYS. 

The  profession  of  the  Law  is  the  most  honorable  and  useful  of  all  pro- 
fessions or  vocations  in  life.  It  secures  to  every  man  his  civil  and  political 
rights  in  the  government.  It  protects  every  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
personal  and  property  rights,  and  secures  him  redress  for  any  injury  to  his 
person,  reputation  or  property.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  the  public  welfare. 
As  its  aim  and  object  are  to  secure  justice  to  all,  rich  or  poor,  weak  or  strong, 
it  establishes  the  principles  on  which  governments  should  be  founded  and 
administered,  on  which  legislatures  should  proceed  in  the  enactment  of  statutes, 
on  which  the  courts  should  interpret  the  statutes,  and,  in  the  absence  of  statutes, 
give  decisions  to  promote  justice  and  prevent  wrong. 

The  profession  has  been  held  in  high  honor  by  every  civilized  nation. 
Cicero  said,  “What  is  so  kinglike,  so  generous,  so  munificent,  as  to  bestow 
help  on  those  who  supplicate  our  aid?  to  raise  the  oppressed,  and  save  our 
fellow  citizens  from  peril,  and  preserve  them  to'  the  State?”  A Roman  emperor 
declared  that  those  advocates  who  perform  faithfully  their  professional  duties 
were  as  great  benefactors  to  the  State  as  those  who  fought  on  the  battle- 
field to  save  their  country.  It  was  the  rule  in  France  until  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  that  all  the  officers  of  the  Government  be  chosen  from  the  legal  pro- 
fession, the  Noblesse  de  La  Robe.  And  John  Davys,  a quaint  old  English 
writer,  says:  “The  profession  of  the  law  is  to  be  preferred  before  all  other 
human  professions  and  sciences,  as  being  most  noble  for  the  matter  and  subject 
thereof,  most  necessary  for  the  common  and  continued  use  thereof,  and  most 
meritorious  for  the  good  effects  it  doth  produce  in  the  Commonwealth.  All 
men,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  do  stand  in  need  of  justice,  and  of  law,  which 
is  the  rule  of  justice,  and  of  the  interpreters  and  ministers  of  the  law,  which 
give  life  and  motion  unto  justice.” 

“From  the  very  earliest  times,”  says  Mr.  Forsyth,  “in  every  country  where 
advocacy  has  been  known,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  look  upon  the  exertions  of 
the  advocate  as  given  gratuitously,  and  the  reward  which  the  client  bestows  as 
purely  honorary,  in  discharge,  not  of  legal  obligation,  but  a mere  debt  of  grati- 
tude.” This  was  called  by  the  Romans  honorarium.  During  the  Republic, 
when  eloquence  flourished  and  was  the  passport  to  office,  the  orators  gave  their 
services  with  no  bargain  for  fees,  and  the  clients  were  left  to  indicate  their  grati- 
tude by  the  voluntary  gift,  or  honorarium.  This  was  also  the  custom  in  France 
and  England.  But  in  France,  in  1274,  the  King  by  an  ordinance  limited  the 
amount  of  the  honorarium,  which  in  no  case  should  exceed  thirty  livres  (about  $6). 
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It  has  always  been  the  law  in  England  that  the  barrister  has  no  legal  right  to  a 
fee.  He  cannot  maintain  an  action  in  court  to  recover  a fee  for  his  services. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  members  of  the  bar  will  do  anything  for  money, 
will  undertake  any  cause,  and  work  as  hard  for  a bad  cause  as  a good  one. 
Were  this  true  it  would  be  a great  reproach  to  the  profession;  but  it  is  not  true — 
it  is  false  in  theory  and  false  in  practice.  There  may  be  bad  men  in  the  pro- 
fession, as  there  are  in  all  other  vocations.  There  are  bad  men  and  hypocrites 
in  the  church.  From  the  earliest  times  advocates  were  held  to  a high  sense  of 
honor,  truth  and  justice.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Cicero  that  an  advocate  should 
not  undertake  a bad  cause.  Quintilian  said:  ‘‘The  advocate  will  not  undertake 
the  defense  of  everyone,  nor  will  he  throw  open  the  harbor  of  his  eloquence  as 
a port  of  refuge  to  pirates.”  An  edict  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  required 
advocates  to  take  a solemn  oath  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  for  their 
clients  in  all  they  believed  to  be  right  and  just,  but  if  at  the  trial  they  discovered 
the  cause  to  be  unjust,  they  would  immediately  abandon  it.  A similar  oath 
was  required  of  advocates  in  France.  Pasquier  said:  “Do  not  undertake  any 

cause  which  you  do  not  believe  to  be  good — combat  for  truth  and  not  for 
victory.”  D’Aguessean,  in  addressing  the  bar,  said:  “Never  pride  yourselves  on 
the  miserable  honor  of  having  thrown  obscurity  over  truth;  be  more  sensitive 
to  the  interests  of  justice  than  the  desire  of  a vain  reputation.” 

In  England  a similar  oath  was  required  of  every  advocate,  “that  he  would 
not  maintain  or  defend  a cause  that  was  unjust  to  his  knowledge.”  Sir  Edward 
Coke  says:  “Fraud  and  falsehood  are  against  the  common  law;  and,  therefore,  if 
the  client  would  have  the  attorney  plead  a false  plea,  he  ought  not  to  do  it.” 
Sir  John  Davys  (heretofore  quoted,  who  lived  in  1612  and  was  Chief  Justice 
of  Ireland)  said:  “If  the  attorney  fortune  to  be  engaged  in  a cause,  which, 

seeming  honest  in  the  beginning,  doth  in  the  proceeding  appear  to  be  unjust, 
he  must  give  up  the  cause,  but  take  care  not  to'  betray  its  secrets  to  the 
adversary.” 

The  ancient  laws  of  Scotland  required  advocates,  at  the  time  of  admission, 
and  yearly  thereafter,  to  take  an  oath  “to  execute  their  office  diligently  and 
truly;  and  that  as  soon  as  they  understood  their  client’s  cause  to  be  unjust  or 
wrongful,  they  shall  immediately  leave  the  same  and  desist  from  all  further 
pursuit  or  defense.” 

In  opposition  to  these  views  of  the  high  and  honorable  character  of  the 
profession,  the  remarks  of  Lord  Erskine  in  defending  Tom  Paine  in  1792,  on  a 
charge  of  libel,  and  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  defense  of  Queen  Caroline,  in 
1820,  are  sometimes  cited.  But  they  are  not  really  of  an  opposite  character. 
In  both  cases  the  attorney  believed  his  client  innocent.  There  is  not  a word  in 
the  remarks  of  either  that  would  justify  an  attorney  in  the  bringing  and  prose- 
cuting of  a cause  he  did  not  believe  to  be  just,  or  of  resorting  to  any  falsehood 
or  trick  to  gain  the  cause. 

An  attorney  may  very  properly  appear  for  a defendant,  in  a criminal  or 
civil  suit,  although  he  may  be  satisfied  his  client  is  guilty,  or  in  the  wrong;  but 
only  so  far  as  to  see  that  his  client  is  not  condemned  except  upon  proper 
testimony,  and  in  due  legal  manner.  He  is  never  justified  in  using  any  false- 
hood or  trick,  or  conniving  at  any  falsehood,  fraud  or  trick  in  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings. He  is  never  justified  in  saying  to  the  court  or  jury  that  he  believes 
his  client  is  innocent,  or  that  he  believes  the  testimony  of  certain  witnesses,  when 
there  is  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  And  he  is  never  justified  in  bringing  or 
prosecuting  a suit  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  honest  and  just. 

The  oath  which  every  attorney  takes  on  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  this 
.State  clearly  shows  the  high  character  required  for  the  profession:  “You  will 
behave  yourself  in  the  office  of  attorney  within  this  court,  according  to  the  best 
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of  your  learning  and  ability,  and  with  all  good  fidelity,  as  well  to  the  court  as 
to  the  client;  that  you  will  use  no  falsehood,  nor  delay  any  person’s  cause  for 
lucre  or  malice.”  And  our  Supreme  Court,  in  Rush  vs.  Cavenaugh,  2 Pa.  189, 
said,  a lawyer  violates  that  oath  “when  he  consciously  presses  for  an  unjust 
judgment;  much  more  so  when  he  presses  for  the  conviction  of  an  innocent  man.” 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  for  upward  of  a century  the  bar  of  Alle- 
gheny County  has  maintained  this  high  standard  of  the  profession.  There  have 
been,  perhaps,  fewer  exceptions  to  the  rule,  considering  the  number  of  attorneys, 
than  in  any  other  county  of  the  State. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1776,  the  judges  of  the  county  courts  were  not 
required  to  be  learned  in  the  law.  All  justices  of  the  peace  were  judges  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  that  is,  they  had  a right  to  sit  in  that  court.  But  certain  ones 
were  specially  assigned  as  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Orphans’  Court. 
All  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  held  office  for  life,  or  during  good 
behavior. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1790,  the  president  judge  was  required  to  be  learned 
in  the  law,  that  is,  a regular  attorney.  Two'  others,  laymen,  were  associates. 
All  were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  commissioned  for  life,  or  during  good 
behavior.  The  same  system  was  continued  under  the  Constitution  of  1838.  The 
District  Court  of  Allegheny  County  was  created  in  1833.  It  had  jurisdiction 
only  in  civil  causes.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Common  Pleas  was  limited  to  con- 
troversies not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars.  As  justices  of  the  peace  had  juris- 
diction of  cases  up  to  one  hundred  dollars,  most  of  the  civil  causes  in  the  Common 
Pleas  were  appeals  from  judgments  of  magistrates.  When  an  associate  law  judge 
was  added  to  the  Common  Pleas,  its  jurisdiction  was  enlarged  to  three  hundred 
dollars.  The  Constitution  of  1873  abolished  districts,  which  gave  jurisdiction 
to  the  Common  Pleas  of  all  causes. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1851,  requiring  the 
judges  to  be  elected;  the  law  judges  of  the  county  courts  for  a term  of  ten 
years,  and  the  lay  associate  judges  a term  of  five  years.  In  1859  a law  was 
passed  abolishing  the  lay  judges  for  this  county  (except  those  in  office)  and 
providing  for  the  election  of  an  associate  learned  in  the  law. 

The  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania 
was  established  by  act  of  Congress  in  1818,  the  judges  to  be  appointed,  of 
course,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  an  unlimited  term  of  office. 
The  judges  of  this  court,  and  also  of  the  county  courts,  when  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  were  most  frequently  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  not  members 
of  the  Allegheny  County  bar.  The  judges  thus  appointed  were:  Jonathan  Hoge 
Walker,  Thomas  Irwin,  and  Winthrow  W.  Ketcham,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court;  Samuel  Roberts,  Benjamin  Patton,  Jr.,  and  John  W.  Maynard,  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  Robert  C.  Grier  and  IiopeAvell  Hepburn  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court. 

A brief  notice  of  these  may  properly  precede  a notice  of  the  bar,  and  the 
judges  taken  from  it.  After  judges  became  elective,  of  course  all  were  taken 
from  the  bar,  although  that  was  not  a requirement  of  the  law.  There  were 
always  aspirants  for  the  position,  and  too  often  politicians  working  for  it,  and 
seeking  reelection — one  of  the  evils  of  an  elective  judiciary. 

J-  H.  Walker  was  appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  by 
President  Monroe,  in  1818.  He  was  from  Cumberland  County,  born  in  1756. 
His  father,  Wm.  Walker,  was  a captain  under  Marlborough  in  Queen  Anne’s 
wars.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1787.  In  1806  was  appointed 
president  judge  of  the  judicial  district  composed  of  the  counties'  of  Center, 
Huntingdon,  Mifflin  and  Bedford,  and  presided  twelve  years.  In  1819  moved 
to  Pittsburg.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  in  several  expedi- 
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tions  against  the  Indians  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  west  of  the  Ohio.  He 
died  in  1826,  while  on  a visit  to  his  son  in  Natchez.  His  son,  Robert  J.  Walker, 
later  a senator  from  Mississippi,  read  law  with  him,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1821.  After  his  father’s  death,  Robert  J.,  in  1826,  moved  to  Natchez. 

Thomas  Irwin  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson  in  1831,  and  held  the 
office  until  1859,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1784.  In 
1808  he  moved  to  Louisiana  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  Returned  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1815,  and  located  at  Uniontown,  where  he  was  practicing  law 
when  commissioned  judge.  He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Fayette 
County  in  1824  and  1826,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1828.  He  was  the 
Jackson  candidate  for  Congress  in  1830,  but  defeated,  when  Jackson  rewarded 
him  with  the  judgeship. 

Winthrop  W.  Ketcham  was  from  Wilkesbarre,  born  in  1820.  Was  a 
teacher  for  a while  in  the  Wyoming  Seminary;  in  1848-9  a teacher  in  Girard 
College,  Philadelphia;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Wilkesbarre,  1850;  1855  elected 
Prothonotary  of  Luzerne  County;  1858  to  the  Legislature,  and  1859  to  the 
State  Senate;  1864  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  solicitor  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims;  elected  to  Congress  1874,  and  appointed  judge  1876. 
On  December  6,  1879,  he  held  court  as  usuai,  returned  to  his  room  at  the 
St.  Charles  Hotel,  at  5 p.  m.  was  stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  died  at  11 150  p.  m. 

Samuel  Roberts  was  the  second  president  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
succeeding  Judge  Addison.  Was  born  in  Philadelphia,  1763,  admitted  to  the 
bar  1793;  moved  to  Lancaster  and  commenced  practice  there;  moved  to  Sun- 
bury,  where  he  was  practicing  when  appointed  judge,  in  1803.  He  held  the 
office  till  his  death  in  1820.  While  on  the  bench  he  published  a digest  of  the 
British  Statutes  in  force  in  this  State,  which  has  been  a standard  on  the  subject 
ever  since. 

Benjamin  Patton,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Bellefonte  in  1810;  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1831;  went  to  Nashville  and  opened  an  office  there,  but  in  less  than  a year 
returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  opened  an  office  in  Mifflin  County;  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Jackson  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1839  appointed  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
held  that  position  until  1850,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
President  Jackson  and  Judge  Grier,  and  prided  himself  on  his  intimacy  with 
them.  During  his  judgeship  he  tried,  in  the  Quarter  Sessions,  several  cases  of 
considerable  importance,  and  felicitated  himself  upon  the  great  ability  he  dis- 
played. After  his  retirement  from  the  bench  he  moved  to  Northumberland 
County.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  by  Judge  Grier  clerk  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  at  Philadelphia,  which  office  he  retained  until  1870,  when  he 
resigned  and  moved  to  Ohio.  He  was  noted  for  his  social  qualities  and  hos- 
pitality. Pie  delighted  to  detail  incidents  of  his  numerous  hunting  trips  with 
Judge  Grier. 

J.  W.  Maynard  was  the  first  associate  law  judge  appointed  in  the  Common 
Pleas;  appointed  in  1859;  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1806;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Tioga  County  in  1831;  1840  moved  to>  Williamsport.  Pie  held  his  office  in  this 
county  only  nine  months,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Mellon,  who  was 
elected  under  the  new  law.  He  returned  to  Williamsport,  and  in  1862  was  elected 
president  judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  District,  composed  of  Northampton  and 
Lehigh  counties.  He  resigned  in  1867,  and  died  recently. 

Robert  C.  Grier  was  the  first  judge  of  the  District  Court,  appointed  in  1833; 
held  the  office  till  1846,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Polk  a justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  act  of  1833  creating  the  court,  lim- 
ited it  to  a period  of  seven  years,  but  in  1839  it  was  continued  indefinitely,  and 
an  associate  added.  Pie  was  born  in  Cumberland  County  in  1794;  graduated 
20 
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at  Dickinson  in  1812,  taught  a year  in  the  college,  for  three  years  principal 
of  an  academy;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1817,  practiced  a while  in  Bloomsburg, 
then  at  Danville,  where  he  was  living  when  appointed  judge.  He  lived  in  Alle- 
gheny City  from  1833  to  1848,  when  he  moved  to  Philadelphia.  He  resigned 
his  position  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States  1870,  and  died  the  same 
year.  He  was  a fine  classical  scholar  and  able  jurist.  Pie  hated  hypocrisy  and 
cant,  and  loved  justice  and  the  right.  So  intolerant  of  anything  wrong,  so 
decided,  positive  and  emphatic  in  his  opinions,  he  seemed  at  times  arbitrary  and 
dictatorial.  But  he  was  seldom  wrong.  Men  of  great  intellectual  abilities  are 
generally  headstrong  and  determined;  weak  men  are  the  trimmers  and  polite 
palterers. 

Hopewell  Hepburn  was  associate  judge  of  the  District  Court  from  1844  to 
1846,  and  then  became  president  judge,  when  Judge  Grier  was  promoted  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  bench,  He  was  born  in  Northumberland  County  in 
1799;  attended  the  academy  where  R.  C.  Grier  then  'taught;  graduated  at 
Princeton  College;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Easton  in  1823,  and  practiced  there 
until  appointed  judge.  He  had  been  on  the  bench  seven  years  when  the 
election  of  judges  took  place  in  1851.  He  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  an 
able  and  upright  judge.  But  party  lines  were  drawn.  He  was  the  Democratic 
candidate,  but  beaten  by  W.  Forward,  the  Whig  candidate.  After  the  election 
he  resigned.  He  then  practiced  at  the  bar  for  a few  years;  was  president  of  the 
Allegheny  Bank  three  years;  died  in  1863. 

The  county  of  Allegheny  was  organized  in  1788,  cutting  off  portions  of 
Westmoreland  and  Washington  counties,  and  embracing  the  wilderness  from  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  to  Lake  Erie.  The  first  court — Quarter  Sessions — - 
was  held  in  Pittsburg,  December  16,  1788,  at  which  time  ten  persons  were  sworn 
in  as  members  of  the  bar.  Since  that  time  perhaps  three  thousand  more  have 
been  sworn  in.  Of  these  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  have  risen  to 
high  eminence  in  the  profession,  although  many  have  attained  a respectable 
standing  at  the  bar.  In  this  brief  account  of  the  bench  and  bar  it  is  impossible  to 
name  all  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  profession,  or  give  anything  like  a 
biography  of  the  more  prominent  ones.  We  can  only  name  a few  with  brief 
notices,  accompanied  by  some  remarks  not  inappropriate  to  the  subject.  The 
ten  first  admissions  were  the  following:  Robert  Galbraith,  H.  H.  Bracken- 

ridge,  John  Woods,  James  Ross,  George  Thompson,  Alexander  Addison,' David 
Bradford,  James  Carson,  David  St.  Clair  and  Michael  Huffnagle.  Not  more  than 
three  or  four  of  these  lived  in  Pittsburg  at  the  time.  The  others  were  attorneys 
from  Westmoreland  and  Washington  counties.  Of  Galbraith,  Thompson,  Car- 
son,  St.  Clair  and  Huffnagle  we  know  but  little.  Woods  was  chiefly  a surveyor 
and  conveyancer.  David  Bradford  lived  in  Washington.  He  became  very 
prominent  during  the  whisky  insurrection,  from  1791  to  1794,  being  the  leader 
and  demagogue  of-  the  movement,  and  when  the  United  States  soldiers  were 
called  out  he  fled  the  country  to  Louisiana,  then  French  territory. 

Alexander  Addison  was  a Christian  gentleman,  a fine  scholar  and  able 
lawyer.  He  was  the  first  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1790,  and  was  on  the  bench  from  1790  to  1803.  He  was  a true 
patriot  and  brave  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties  during  the  perilous  times 
of  the  whisky  insurrection.  This  caused  him  many  bitter  enemies  among  the 
party  and  sympathizers  in  that  movement,  who>,  with  reckless  audacity  and 
untiring  malignity,  sought  for  his  destruction.  A Frenchman  by  the  name  of 
Lucas  was  appointed  associate  judge  in  1800.  He  was  a layman  with  no*  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  and  a bitter  enemy  of  Addison,  and  with  the  impudence  of  a 
demagogue,  as  he  was,  he  would  charg-e  petit  juries  and  the  grand  jury,  directly 
contrary  to  the  charge  of  Judge  Addison.  Addison  rebuked  him  for  his  conduct, 
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but  very  mildly,  considering  his  presumption  and  impudence.  This  led  to  the 
impeachment  of  Addison  and  his  removal.  There  never  was  a more  unjust  and 
oppressive  proceeding.  The  rancour  of  party  spirit  removed  one  of  the  purest 
and  ablest  judges  that  ever  sat  on  a bench  in  the  county,  and  made  a record 
that  will  ever  be  a disgrace  to  the  State.  He  died  in  1807.  He  published  a 
Volume  of  Reports,  mainly  his  own  decisions,  which  shows  his  ability. 

H.  H.  Brackenridge  came  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  located  at 
Pittsburg  a few  years  before  the  county  was  organized.  Fie  was  a self-made 
man.  He  was  a good  linguist,  a great  reader,  and  had  a remarkable  memory. 
From  the  start  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Pittsburg  bar.  In  early  life  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  ministry,  was  a chaplain  in  the  army,  and  for  some  years 
exercised  as  a minister.  But,  not  believing  in  the  theological  dogmas  of  the  day, 
he  abandoned  that  calling  and  took  to  the  legal  profession.  He  was  an  active 
Democratic  politician,  and,  when  that  party  got  the  ascendency  in  the  State, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  position  he  held  from  1800  to  the  time  of  his  death,  1816.  He  was  a 
prolific  writer;  wrote  many  articles  about  the  early  days  and  scenery  around 
Pittsburg,  which  were  published  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette;  numerous  pamphlets, 
and  a most  amusing  novel,  “Modern  Chivalry.”  This  was  after  the  style  of 
Don  Quixote.  It  was  as  full  of  adventure,  wit  and  humor  as  its  great  prototype. 
No  American  book  is  equal  to  it  in  this  respect. 

James  Ross  was  one  of  the  intellectual  giants  of  the  early  days.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  York  County  in  1784;  moved  to  Washington,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  1795  moved  from  there  to  Pittsburg.  He  was  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1790,  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1794,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Albert  Gallatin,  who  had  been  declared  ineligible,  and  three 
years  later  reelected  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  He  was  a firm  Federalist, 
and  three  times  the  candidate  of  that  party  for  Governor,  in  1799,  1802  and 
1808,  but  defeated  each  time.  In  1808  the  Federal  party  lost  its  power  and  Mr. 
Ross  retired  from  politics.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  and  making 
money,  in  which  he  was  very  successful,  acquiring  a large  amount  of  real  estate. 
He  owned  the  land  on  which  the  courthouse  now  stands.  He  was  an  able 
lawyer,  an  honest  man,  a conscientious  and  brave  citizen.  He  took  a bold 
stand  against  the  popular  current  in  the  whisky  insurrection,  and  by  his  power- 
ful speeches  at  their  gatherings  stemmed  the  torrent,  prevented  much  lawless- 
ness, reclaimed  many,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a peaceful  settlement  of  the 
troubles.  He  was  the  trusted  friend  and  adviser  of  General  Washington  in  the 
settlement.  He  died  in  1847. 

The  lawyers  that  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  since  1788  may  be  divided 
into  three  divisions  or  generations;  the  first  from  1790  to  1830,  the  second 
from  1830  to  i860,  and  the  third  from  i860  to  the  present.  We  can  only  glance 
at  a few  of  the  leading  ones  in  each  generation. 

In  the  first  generation  we  have  Henry  Baldwin,  Walter  Forward,  Thomas 
Collins,  John  Kennedy,  Steel  Semple,  Sidney  Mountain,  William  Wilkins,  H.  M. 
Brackenridge,  Charles  Shaler,  Richard  Biddle. 

Henry  Baldwin  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1797,  studied  law,  and  moved  to  Pittsburg  about  1799  or  1800.  He 
was  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  country.  In  1817  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  as  a Federalist,  and  twice  reelected.  He  resigned  in  1822.  In 
1830  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  con- 
tinued on  the  bench  until  his  death  in  1844.  He  was  the  author  of  a work, 
published  in  1837,  entitled,  “A  General  View  of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States.” 

Richard  Biddle  was  a brother  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  famous  president  of  the 
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United  States  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  ruined  by  the  veto  of  President 
Jackson.  Richard  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1796,  received  a classical  educa- 
tion, was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  came  to  Pittsburg,  where  he  soon  attained  a 
high  position  at  the  bar.  In  1827  he  went  to  Europe  and  remained  abroad  three 
years.  While  there  he  published  a critical  “Review  of  Captain  Basil  Hall’s 
Travels  in  North  America.”  He  also  published  “A  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
with  a Review  of  the  History  of  Maritime  Discovery.”  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress as  a Whig  in  1837,  reelected  in  1839,  and  resigned  in  1840.  He  died  in 
1847.  He  was  a strong  man  and  most  forcible  and  eloquent  speaker. 

H.  M.  Brackenridge  was  a son  of  H.  H.  Brackenridge,  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1806,  but  never  practiced  to  much  extent  in  Allegheny  County.  He 
practiced  a while  in  Baltimore,  in  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  devoted  more  time  to  literature,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous 
pamphlets  and  several  substantial  volumes.  He  was  judge  of  the  District  Court 
in  Louisiana  in  1812,  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  In  1821  was 
appointed  United  States  Judge  of  the  Western  District  of  Florida,  and  held 
the  office  till  1832,  when  he  moved  to  Pittsburg.  In  1840  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  Allegheny  County.  In  1841  he  was  a commissioner  under  the 
treaty  with  Mexico.  The  latter  part  of  his  life,  until  his  death  in  1871,  he 
remained  in  private  life,  devoting  himself  to  literature.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar,  of  extensive  reading,  and  prolific  author,  in  this  respect  even  excelling 
his  father.  John  Kennedy  was  from  Fayette  County,  but  also-  practiced  in 
Pittsburg.  He  was  appointed  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  in 
1830,  and  continued  on  the  bench  until  his  death  in  1846.  Of  Thomas  Collins, 
Steel  Semple  and  Sidney  Mountain  we  know  but  little  except  by  tradition,  which- 
gives  them  an  honorable  position  at  the  bar.  Thomas  Collins  is  better  known, 
and  lingered  longer  on  the  stage.  He  is  remembered  by  some  now  living  as  an 
upright  man  and  a worthy  citizen. 

Walter  Forward  was  a great  man  in  every  sense,  morally,  socially  and 
intellectually.  He  was  born  in  Connecticut,  1786.  When  fourteen  years  of 
age  his  father  moved  to  Ohio  and  began  to  clear  his  farm  and  establish  a home. 
Young  Walter  worked  on  the  farm  three  years,  spending  his  evenings  and  leisure 
hours  reading.  When  seventeen  years  old  he  started  on  foot,  with  a small  bundle 
of  wearing  apparel  in  his  hand,  for  Pittsburg,  to  read  law,  knowing  no  lawyer 
in  the  city,  and  a total  stranger  to  all.  He  had  heard  of  Henry  Baldwin,  and 
sought  his  office  on  Market  Street.  He  had  not  a dime  in  his  pocket  when  he 
came  to  the  city.  By  great  economy,  writing  articles  for  the  newspapers,  and 
editing  the  “Tree  of  Liberty,”  which  brought  him  some  funds,  he  struggled 
through  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808.  He  rapidly  advanced  to  the  front 
rank  of  the  profession.  He  was  employed  in  nearly  every  important  case.  Llis 
arguments  to  court  and  jury  were  always  brief,  logical  and  to  the  point.  He 
spent  no  time  in  ornament  or  display,  and  did  not  weary  court  or  jury  with 
a loud,  boisterous,  rambling  speech.  In  1822  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  as  a 
Democrat,  and  served  till  1825.  He  supported  John  Quincy  Adams  for  Presi- 
dent in  1824  and.  1828,  and  thereafter  was  known  as  a Whig.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1837;  in  1841  was  appointed  by  President 
Harrison  Controller  of  the  Treasury;  in  September  of  that  year,  appointed  by 
1 resident  Tyler  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Retiring  from  office  in  1843,  he 
iesumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Pittsburg.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent la} lor  Charge  d’ Affaires  in  Denmark.  While  there  he  was  nominated, 
a,m  *n  I°SI  elected,  president  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Allegheny  County — 
t e hist  election  of  judges  in  this  State  under  the  amended  constitution.  On 
i oik  ay,  November  24,  1852,  he  charged  the  jury  in  an  important  case,  and 
before  the  verdict  was  rendered  he  was  dead.  He  walked  from  his  home  in  the 
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country  on  that  cold,  damp  morning,  took  a chill  in  the  courthouse,  and  died 
at  his  lodging  that  night.  No  purer  man  ever  wore  the  judicial  ermine,  and 
Allegheny  County  never  had  a more  worthy  citizen  or  better  representative. 
Like  all  truly  great  and  pure  men,  he  amassed  no  fortune  and  died  poor. 

William  Wilkins  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1779;  read  law  in 
Carlisle,  came  to  Pittsburg  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  here  in  1801.  For  half 
a century,  interrupted  only  by  public  duties,  he  practiced  law  in  this  county. 
In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  the  same  year  appointed  president 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas;  resigned  in  May,  1824,  when  appointed  judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  1828  was 
elected  to  Congress,  but  resigned,  alleging  that  his  pecuniary  circumstances 
would  not  justify  him  in  accepting  a seat  in  Congress.  In  1831  was  elected 
for  a term  of  six  years  to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Jackson  Minister  to  Russia.  In  1842  was  elected  to  .the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Congress,  and  in  1844  appointed  by  President  Tyler 
Secretary  of  War,  retiring  in  1845.  In  1855  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate. 
When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  although  eighty  years  of  age  and 
a stanch  Democrat,  he  took  an  active  part  in  support  of  the  Government  and 
rousing  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  county.  He  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
citizens  of  the  county,  assisting  and  encouraging  in  the  establishing  of  manu- 
factories and  all  public  improvements.  When  he  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Russia,  although  owning  considerable  real  estate,  he  was  deeply  in  debt  and 
virtually  insolvent.  But  when  he  returned,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  and 
great  boom  in  real  estate,  he  was  a rich  man.  Pie  had  fine  natural  abilities  and 
popular  ways,  which  made  him  a favorite  with  the  people.  But  his  quick, 
impulsive  nature,  and  a disinclination  to-  close  study  and  the  mastery  of  details, 
unfitted  him  for  a high  degree  of  eminence  as  a judge.  Died  in  1865. 

Charles  Shaler  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1788  and  educated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege. His  father  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  lay  off  the  Western  Reserve 
in  Ohio,  and  young  Charles  went  to  Ravenna  in  1809  to  attend  to  the  land  his 
father  had  purchased.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there,  and  moved  to  Pitts- 
burg in  1813.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  held 
that  position  eleven  years,  when  he  resigned.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  associate 
judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  county,  and  held  that  position  till  1844,  when 
he  resigned.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania.  In  early  life  he 
was  a Federalist;  afterward  an  ardent  admirer  of  Henry  Clay;  then  a Polk  and 
Dallas  Democrat.  He  had  a quick,  impulsive,  fiery  temper,  but  a kind  heart  and 
a high  sense  of  honor.  Pie  despised  everything  little  or  mean,  and  regarded  his 
word  to  a fellow-attorney  as  binding  as  any  signed  and  sealed  obligation.  He 
was  of  a most  liberal  and  generous  disposition,  so  much  so  that,  although  he 
had  a most  lucrative  practice,  he  died  comparatively  poor.  He  died  in  1869. 

In  the  second  generation  we  may  call  the  names  of  Harmar  Denny, 
Trevanion  B.  Dallas,  James  Dunlap,  Cornelius  Darragh,  John  D.  Mahon,  O. 
Metcalf,  A.  W.  Loomis,  Moses  Hampton,  David  Ritchie,  Wilson  McCandless, 
William  B.  McClure,  Andrew  Burke,  W.  W.  Fetterman,  N.  P.  Fetterman  and 
others  that  will  be  mentioned. 

Harmar  Denny  was  born  in  Cumberland  County  in  1794;  was  admitted  to 
the  Pittsburg  bar  1816;  in  Congress  from  1829  to  1837;  died  1852.  In  early  life 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  bar,  but  after  entering  politics  virtually  gave  up 
the  practice  of  law.  He  was  well  known  as  one  of  our  most  worthy  citizens. 

John  Plenry  Hopkins  was  admitted  to-  the  bar  in  1818.  He  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1792,  and  came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1800.  After  prac- 
ticing at  the  bar  five  years  he  entered  the  ministry  and  became  rector  of  Trinity 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Pittsburg  in  1823.  He  resigned  in  1831  and 
became  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  Boston;  1832,  elected  Bishop  of  Vermont, 
and  died  in  1868.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works.  When  at  the  bar  he 
and  Harmar  Denny,  both  young  men  of  high  mettle,  had  a scene  in  court,  when 
each  was  fined  two  hundred  dollars,  and  had  to  pay  it. 

Trevanion  B.  Dallas  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1801,  and  educated  at 
Princeton.  He  commenced  reading  law  with  his  brother,  George  M.  Dallas, 
but  came  to  Pittsburg  in  1820  and  finished  with  his  brother-in-law,  William 
Wilkins;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822;  appointed  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  1835; 
resigned  in  1S39  to  accept  the  position  of  associate  with  Judge  Grier  in  the 
Disfrict  Court,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1841.  Previous  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  bench  he  was  Deputy  District  Attorney  for  the  county.  He  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  the  members  of  the  bar  erected  a monument  to  his  memory 
in  Trinity  Churchyard,  still  standing. 

James  Dunlap  was  born  in  Chambersburg  1785;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Pitts- 
burg in  1838,  and  died  in  1857.  He  was  a great  student  and  good  lawyer.  He 
compiled  and  published  a Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  with  copious  notes.  It  was  a valuable  work,  but  did  not 
supersede  the  old  style  of  Purdon’s  Digest.  Cornelius  Darragh,  born  in  1809; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829;  in  Congress  1839  and  1844;  Attorney-General  of  the 
State,  1849  to  1851 ; died  1854.  He  was  a small  man,  but  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
members  of  the  bar  and  an  able  lawyer.  John  D.  Mahon,  born  at  Carlisle  1798; 
admitted  at  Pittsburg  bar  1832;  died  1861.  He  was  an  active,  earnest,  energetic 
man,  and  in  his  day  had  quite  a reputation  as  an  orator.  Educated  at  Dickinson 
College.  Orlando  Metcalf,  born  1797  in  Orange  County,  New  York;  studied 
law  with  Henry  Clay  in  Lexington,  Kentucky;  came  to  Pittsburg  1830;  died 
1850.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the  bar,  especially  in 
land  cases.  A.  W.  Loomis  was  a cousin  of  O.  Metcalf,  and  for  many  years  in 
partnership  with  him.  Born  in  Connecticut  1797;  emigrated  to  New  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  where  he  practiced  law  for  several  years;  came  to  Pittsburg  1839  and 
formed  partnership  with  O.  Metcalf;  retired  from  the  practice  1866;  died  1873. 
While  in  New  Lisbon  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1836  and  resigned  in  1837.  He 
was  a large  man  of  commanding  presence.  In  his  palmy  days  he  was  a popular 
orator  and  called  the  “Demosthenes  of  the  West.”  He  was  an  able  lawyer  and  a 
man  of  noted  integrity.  He  would  never  sue  a party  without  giving  him  notice 
and  reasonable  time  to  adjust  the  claim.  A client  left  with  him  a claim  for  collec- 
tion. He  wrote  to  the  party,  who  in  a short  time  paid  the  claim  without  suit.  When 
the  client  called  for  his  money,  Mr.  Loomis  deducted  five  per  cent,  collecting 
fee — that  was  the  customary  collecting  fee  at  that  time,  even  where  the  money 
was  made  on  execution.  The  client  rather  remonstrated  that  the  fee  was  too 
much  when  he  had  so  little  trouble,  and  that  there  were  plenty  of  attorneys  who 
would  collect  for  two  per  cent.  “Oh,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Loomis,  “and  so  would  I 
collect  for  two  per  cent.;  but  when  I collect  and  pay  over  the  money  I charge 
five  per  cent.!” 

Moses  Hampton  was  born  1803  in  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania;  1812  his 
father  moved  to  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  on  a farm,  and  young  Moses  helped 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  backsmith  shop  of  his  father;  he  spent  a year  at  an 
academy,  then  traveled  on  foot  to  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  to  enter  college; 
graduated  1826;  was  principal  of  an  academy  in  Uniontown  two  years;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Fayette  County  1829;  removed  to  Somerset  County;  was  appointed 
Prothonotary  by  Governor  Ritner;  resigned  in  1838  and  moved  to  Pittsburg, 
and  soon  got  into  a lucrative  practice.  Was  elected  to  Congress  in  1846  and 
again  in  1848.  Elected  president  judge  of  the  District  Court  in  1853  and 
reelected  1863.  Died  1878.  He  was  an  ardent  Whig  and  a most  popular  cam- 
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paign  speaker.  During  the  presidential  elections  of  1840,  1844  and  1848  he  was 
everywhere  in  demand,  and  had  no  superior  as  a stump  orator.  On  the  bench  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  dignity  and  urbanity,  his  attention  to  business  and  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  He  was  an  exemplary  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  sixty  years. 

David  Ritchie.  By  the  act  of  nth  of  April,  1862,  a second  associate  law 
judge  was  added  to  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Governor  Curtin,  in  May,  appointed 
Mr.  Ritchie  until  the  succeeding  election,  or  rather  until  the  first  Monday  of 
December.  He  was  not  elected  at  the  election  in  October,  so  that  he  was  only 
seven  months  on  the  bench.  He  was  born  in  Washington  County,  1812;  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  College  1829;  came  to  Pittsburg  1833;  admitted  to  the  bar  1835; 
went  to  Europe,  entered  the  University  at  Heidelburg,  remained  two  years  and 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.;  returned  h>  Pittsburg  1837,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of. law;  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1852,  and  reelected  1854  and  1856; 
died,  unmarried,  1867.  He  was  thoroughly  read  in  his  profession,  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  a brilliant  conversationalist,  a pure,  honest,  upright,  courageous 
man. 

Wilson  McCandless,  born  at  Noblestown  1810;  educated  at  Western  Uni- 
versity; admitted  to'  the  bar  1831 ; in  partnership  a short  time  with  W.  W.  Fetter- 
man,  then  for  several  years  with  his  brother-in-law,  William  B.  McClure; 
appointed  by  President  Buchanan  to  the  bench  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  1859;  resigned  1876,  and  died  1882.  He  was  a natural  orator,  had  a 
musical  voice  and  fine  flow  of  language,  was  brilliant  and  witty.  He  was  a great 
jury  lawyer.  As  a political  campaign  speaker  he  had  few  equals.  Although 
never  a candidate  for  political  office,  he  was  the  popular  leader  and  champion 
of  the  Democratic  party,  leading  them  to  victory  occasionally,  but  more  fre- 
quently rallying  them  to  another  struggle  after  defeat. 

William  B.  McClure,  born  near  Carlisle,  1807;  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College  1827;  read  law  in  Pittsburg  and  admitted  to  the  bar  1829;  appointed 
president  judge  of  Common  Pleas  in  January,  1850;  elected  in  October,  1851,  for 
a term  of  ten  years;  reelected  in  October,  1861,  for  another  term,  but  died  in 
December  of  that  year.  He  was  a most  conscientious,  laborious,  untiring 
worker  as  a judge.  From  1850  to  1859  he  was  the  only  law  judge  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  had  to  try  all  cases  in  that  court  as  well  as  the  criminal  court, 
and  transact  the  other  businesses  of  those  courts  and  the  Orphans’  Court.  As 
the  cases  in  the  Common  Pleas  were  generally  appeal  cases,  involving  con- 
troversies not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  and  no  equity  cases,  he  had  little 
experience  in  civil  causes,  and  was  not  a great  judge  in  such  cases.  The  criminal 
business  was  great  and  required  nearly  all  his  time.  He  had  a great  reputation, 
especially  in  adjoining  counties,  as  a criminal  judge,  for  whenever  he  believed  a 
party  guilty  he  seldom  failed  to  convict  him.  At  that  time  there  was  noi  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  criminal  cases,  even  in  homicide  cases.  The  judge's  charge, 
or.  his  rulings  on  questions  of  evidence,  could  not  be  reviewed  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Some  of  the  best  lawyers  complained  bitterly  of  his  rulings  and  charge 
in  the  gravest  cases.  But  there  was  no  remedy,  except  by  a new  trial,  and  when 
he  believed  the  prisoner  guilty  it  was  very  difficult  to  convince  him  he  had  made 
a mistake  as  to  the  law. 

W.  W.  Fetterman,  born  in  Scott  Township,  Allegheny  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania; admitted  to  the  bar  1822;  died  1838.  His  brother,  N.  P.  Fetterman,  born 
in  Scott  Township,  1804;  admitted  to  the  bar  1825;  removed  to  Bedford;  elected 
to  the  Legislature;  removed  to  Beaver  County,  1831;  came  to  Pittsburg  1849; 
died  1874.  William  W.  Irwin,  admitted  1828;  Mayor  of  Pittsburg  1840;  elected  to 
Congress  1841;  Charge  d’  Affaires  to  Denmark  from  1 84 3 to  1847;  died  1856. 

Thomas  Williams,  born  at  Greensburg  1806;  graduated  at  Dickinson  Col- 
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lege  1825;  admitted  to  the  Pittsburg  bar  1828;  moved  to  Allegheny  City  1832; 
State  Senator  in  the  Legislature  1839,  1840  and  1841;  in  the  House,  i860,  1861, 
1862;  elected  to  Congress  1862,  1864,  1866;  was  a member  of  the  committee  of 
the  House  on  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson;  died  1872.  He  was  a most 
eloquent  speaker  when  he  thoroughly  prepared  himself,  but  rather  indolent  and 
not  inclined  to  make  an  effort.  He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment  and  little  respect  for  the  court  or  jury  that  differed  with  him.  Daniel 
Agnew,  born  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  1809;  graduated  at  the  Western  University 
oLPittsburg  1825;  admitted  to  the  bar  1829;  moved  to  Beaver  County;  afterward 
chief  justice  of  the  State. 

Walter  H.  Lowrie,  born  1807;  graduated  at  the  Western  University  1826; 
admitted  to  the  bar  1829;  appointed  associate  judge  of  the  District  Court  1846; 
elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  1851;  chief  justice  from  1857  to  1863;  in  1870 
elected  president  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  of  Crawford  County,  and  moved 
to  Meadville;  died  1876.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
nearly  all  his  life  a teacher  of  a Bible  class  in  the  Sabbath-school.  Samuel  Frew, 
born  at  New  Castle  1806;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Pittsburg  1833;  was  in  the  State 
Legislature  from  this  county  from  1834  to  1837;  afterward  Prothonotary  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  died  1861. 

Janies  Veech,  born  in  Fayette  County  1808;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College 
1828;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Uniontown  1832;  removed  to  Pittsburg  and  practiced 
here  until  1838,  when  he  returned  to  Uniontown;  was  deputy  district  attorney 
under  Attorney-General  Todd  while  he  was  in  Pittsburg;  paymaster  in  United 
States  Army  in  1861  and  1862;  resigned  and  moved  to  Allegheny  County,  where 
he  practiced  law  until  1872;  died  1879. 

Robert  Woods,  born  in  Washington  County,  1814;  graduated  at  Wash- 
ington College  1834;  admitted  at  Pittsburg  bar  1837;  died  1879.  He  was  a 
plain,  unassuming  man  and  one  of  the  best  land  lawyers.  His  air  of  candor  and 
sincerity  before  the  jury  had  great  effect.  “Now,  gentlemen,”  he  would  say, 
“consider  this  case  as  to  what  is  right  and  just  between  man  and  man.'”  Robert 
Robb,  born  in  Lycoming  County  1813;  came  to  Pittsburg  1835;  admitted  to 
the  bar  1837;  died  1884.  T.  J.  Bigham,  born  in  Westmoreland  County  1810; 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  1835;  admitted  to  Pittsburg  bar  in  1837;  was 
a member  of  the  State  Legislature  1851  to  1854  and  1862  to  ’64;  of  the  State 
Senate  1865-67;  died  1884.  Samuel  W.  Black,  born  in  Pittsburg  1816;  graduated 
at  the  Western  University  1834;  admitted  to  the  bar  1838;  associate  judge  in 
Territory  of  Nebraska  1857  to  1859,  and  was  Governor  of  the  territory  1859  to 
1861;  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  War  of  the  Rebellion;  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Gaines  Mills,  1862.  Andrew  Burke,  born  in  Ireland  1812;  admitted  to  the 
Pittsburg  bar  1833;  presidential  elector  for  Polk  in  1844,  and  for  Pierce  in  1852; 
in  Cincinnati  convention  that  nominated  James  Buchanan  1856;  died  1875. 
Thomas  MacConnell,  born  in  Allegheny  County  1805;  admitted  to  the  bar  1838; 
Avas  a member  of  Constitutional  Convention  of  1873;  died  1874.  Thomas  Mellon, 
born  1813  in  Ireland;  family  emigrated  to  Westmoreland  County  1818;  admitted 
to  the  Pittsburg  bar  1838;  Avas  elected  associate  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
1859,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  retired  from  practice  to  attend  to  his  property 
Avhich  he  had  accumulated  and  was  very  considerable. 

A.  H.  Miller,  born  in  Uniontown  1815;  graduated  at  Madison  College; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Somerset  County  and  was  district  attorney;  moved  to  Pitts- 
burg and  admitted  to  the  bar  here  1839;  died  1887.  George  P.  Hamilton,  born 
1818;  admitted  to  the  bar  1839;  died  1882.  A leading  attorney  in  his  day.  Like 
many  old  attorneys  he  Avas  sometimes  too  hasty  in  giving  an  opinion.  A client 
consulted  him  about  a claim  of  $6,000  against  the  estate  of  a man  that  had  been 
dead  eight  years.  He  told  him  he  could  do  nothing;  the  case  Avas  hopeless.  A 
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young  attorney  took  the  case  and  won  it  on  a principle  of  law  Mr.  Flamilton 
had  overlooked  in  his  haste.  W.  E.  Austin,  born  at  Uniontown  1817;  admitted 
to  the  bar  there  in  1838;  came  to  Pittsburg  and  admitted  here  1840;  died  1850. 
Henry  W.  Williams,  born  in  Connecticut  1816;  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
1837;  moved  to  Pittsburg  1839;  admitted  to  the  bar  1841;  elected  associate  judge 
of  the  District  Court  1851;  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  1868,  and  elected 
for  a full  term  1869;  died  1877.  He  was  one  of  the  most  careful,  accurate  and 
painstaking  judges  that  ever  sat  on  the  bench.  Marshall  Swartzwelder,  born  at 
Carlisle  1819;  educated  at  Princeton;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Hagerstown,  Mary- 
land; moved  to  Pittsburg  1840,  and  admitted  here  1841;  in  the  State  Legis- 
ture  1848-49;  died  1884.  One  of  the  leading  criminal  lawyers  of  his  day.  C.  B.  M. 
Smith,  born  in  Connecticut  1813;  graduate  of  Amherst  College  1837;  came  to 
Pittsburg  and  was  professor  in  Western  University;  admitted  to  the  bar  1842; 
died  1877.  William  M.  Shinn,  born  in  Baltimore  1809;  admitted. to  the  Pitts- 
burg bar  1842;  died  1865.  Robert  McKnight,  born  1820;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton 1839;  admitted  to  the  bar  1842;  member  of  Congress  two  terms,  1858  and 
i860;  died  1885.  Francis  C.  Flanegan,  born  in  Washington  County  1799;  never 
attended  school  or  college,  self-educated;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Washington 
County  and  also  in  Allegheny  County  1842;  was  elected  district  attorney  for  Alle- 
gheny County  1850,  being  the  first  elected  to  that  office,  and  served  three  years; 
died  1866.  James  I.  Kuhn,  born  in  Allegheny  County  1810;  graduated  at  Jeffer- 
son College  1832;  professor  in  Lafayette  College  1832  to  1837;  tutor  in  Georgia 
1837  to  1840;  professor  in  Ohio  University,  Cadiz,  1840  to  1844;  admitted 
to  Pittsburg  bar  1844;  died  1885.  John  S.  Hamilton,  born  1822;  graduated  at 
the  Western  University  1840;  admitted  to  the  bar  1844;  was  member  of  the 
Legislature  1854;  moved  to  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  1855;  died  there  in  1856  from 
injuries  received  by  the  bursting  of  a cannon  which  he  fired  in  honor  of  the 
election  of  James  Buchanan  to  the  Presidency.  He  served  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  John  Barton,  born  1822;  admitted  to  the  bar  1845;  died  1888.  He  was 
not  much  of  a scholar  and  not  a profound  lawyer,  but  very  shrewd  and  adroit  in 
the  trial  of  causes.  His  testimony  was  always  put  in  briefly  and  to  the  point; 
his  cross-examinations  were  even  more  brief.  He  never  strengthened  his  adver- 
sary’s cause  or  brought  out  omitted  facts  by  a long  cross-examination.  He  got 
out  a few  facts,  apparently  unimportant,  and  made  much  of  them  before  the 
jury.  Long  cross-examinations  are  always  dangerous.  David  Reed,  born  in 
Washington  1821;  graduated  at  Washington  College  1843;  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Washington  1846;  moved  to  Pittsburg  the  same  year  and  admitted  here;  was 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  from 
1874  to  1876;  died  1877.  J.  B.  Sweitzer,  born  at  Brownsville  1821;  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College  1843;  admitted  to  the  Washington  County  bar  1845;  located 
in  Pittsburg  and  admitted  here  in  1846;  was  appointed  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  by  President  Taylor  1849, 
and  continued  till  1853;  served  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in  Sixty-second 
Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  promoted  to  the  command  of  a 
brigade;  was  in  several  battles;  after  the  war  appointed  Prothonotary  of  State 
Supreme  Court  in  1873,  and  served  till  his  death  in  1888.  John  Mellon,  born  in 
Ireland;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Pittsburg  1846;  was  deputy  district  attorney  for 
the  county  under  Attorney-General  Darragh;  died  1872. 

P.  C.  Shannon,  born  in  Westmoreland  County  1824;  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Westmoreland  County  1845;  moved  to  Pittsburg  and  admitted  here"  1846; 
on  the  death  of  Walter  Forward  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  presiding  judge 
of  the  District  Court,  and  served  until  December  1853;  took  an  active  part  in 
sustaining  the  Government  during  the  rebellion;  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  a 
regiment,  but,  being  elected  to  the  Legislature,  resigned  his  commission,  and 
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was  in  the  House  1S61,  1862  and  1863;  was  appointed  in  1873  chief  justice  of 
Dakota  Territory,  and  served  till  1882,  when  he  resigned;  was  appointed  com- 
missioner to  negotiate  with  the  Sioux  Indians  for  their  lands,  and  served-  from 
1882  to  1885;  while  chief  justice  of  Dakota  prepared  a code  for  the  Territory, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  born  at  Steubenville,  O.,  1815;  educated  at  the  common 
schools;  admitted  to  the  bar  1836;  commenced  practice  in  Cadiz,  and  was  district 
attorney  for  the  county  one  term;  then  moved  to  Steubenville;  in  1839  elected 
reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Legislature,  and  served  three  years; 
admitted  to  the  Pittsburg  bar  1847;  moved  here  in  1848  and  formed  a partner- 
ship with  judge  Shaler;  was  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  i860,  1861; 
was  Secretary  of  War  1862  to  1868;  was  commissioned  a justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  December  20,  1869,  but  died  four  days  later,  before  taking 
his  seat.  The  law  firm  of  Shaler,  Stanton  and  Umstaetter  had  a large  practice 
and  of  wide  celebrity.  Mr.  Stanton’s  sterling  patriotism  and  his  heroic  conduct 
will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen. 

R.  B.  Carnahan,  born  in  Allegheny  County,  1826;  graduated  at  the  Western 
University  1845;  admitted  to  the  bar  1848;  United  States  District  Attorney  from 
1861  to  1870;  died  1890.  John  P.  Penny,  born  in  McKeesport  1817;  graduated  at 
Tefferson  College  1843;  admitted  to  the  bar  1849;  was  in  the  State  Senate 
from  1859  to  1864,  and  speaker  of  the  Senate  in  1864;  died  in  1873.  Alexander 
M.  Watson,  born  in  Allegheny  County  1823;  educated  at  University  of  Western 
Pennsylvania;  studied  for  the  ministry  and  preached  one  year;  admitted  to  the 
bar  1850;  died  1891.  Mr.  Watson  was  a prominent  member  of  the  bar;  peculiar 
in  some  respects,  very  earnest  and  excitable-,  but  a good  lawyer.  William  B. 
Negley,  born  1828;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  and  from  the  law  department 
of  Princeton  1849;  admitted  to  the  bar  1849;  served  as  chief  aid  to  General  J.  S. 
Negley  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  with  the  rank  of  major;  was  a' staunch  and 
consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  died  1894. 

Joseph  S.  Morrison,  born  1824;  graduated  at  Washington  College  1844; 
admitted  to  the  Allegheny  County  bar  1849;  died  1886.  A perfect  gentleman, 
very  tall,  slender  and  graceful  in  person,  with  the  kindest  heart,  but  too  modest 
and  diffident  for  success  at  the  bar.  In  important  causes  he  would  have  the 
assistance  of  an  older  lawyer,  who,  of  course,  got  all  the  credit.  Self-confidence 
is  necessary  to  success;  not  self-esteem,  conceit  or  impudence.  A young  lawyer 
should  feel  that  he  is  capable  of  managing  any  cause  when  he  has  sufficient  time 
for  examination  and  study.  R.  Biddle  Roberts,  born  1825;  admitted  to  the  bar 
1850;  was  district  attorney  of  the  county  and  also  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania;  served  in  the  army  during  the  rebellion; 
moved  to  Chicago  1869;  died  1886.  O.  H.  Rippey,  born  1825;  educated  at  the 
Western  University  and  Allegheny  College,  Meadville;  admitted  to  the  bar  1850; 
served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  1862. 

J.  H.  Hampton,  born  1828;  educated  at  Western  University  and  West  Alex- 
ander Academy;  graduated  at  Washington  College  1847;  admitted  to  the  Alle- 
gheny County  bar  1850;  died  1891.  For  many  years  solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  In  his  prime  a great  jury  lawyer.  Shrewd,  witty,  full  of  amusing 
anecdotes  and  illustrations,  he  could  sometimes  convulse  court  and  jury,  captivate 
the  box  and  win  a verdict  by  a happy  illustration.  Jacob  Whitesell,  born  1819; 
educated  at  the  Western  LTiiversity  and  Athens  College,  Ohio;  admitted  to  the 
3ar  i85U  died  1885.  A generous,  kind-hearted,  unoffending  man,  that  had 
nut  an  enemy.  James  A.  Lowrie,  born  1833;  admitted  to'  the  bar  1854;  served 
as  aid  to  General  Negley  during  the  war;  moved  to  Denver,  Colorado,  in  1875, 
and  died  there  1888.  Samuel  A.  Purviance,  born  in  Butler  County  1809; 
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admitted  to  the  Butler  County  bar  1828;  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional 
Conventions  of  1838  and  1873;  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1838  and  1839, 
and  a .member  of  Congress  in  1854  and  1856;  moved  from  Butler  to  Pittsburg, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  here  in  1859;  was  Attorney-General  of  the  State  1861, 
and  resigned  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  Governor  Curtin’s  actions; 
died  1882. 

The  third  generation  embraces  the  attorneys  admitted  since  i860;  of  these 
and  older  ones  still  living  it  can  be  hardly  expected  there  will  be  any  notice  in  this 
article.  There  ought  to  be,  however,  one  exception.  Thomas  M.  Marshall  was 
admitted  in  1846.  He  has  never  held,  or  desired,  any  public  office,  though 
often  tendered  to  him.  In  his  prime  he  was  a mighty  power  in  the  profession 
and  in  politics.  Few  men  have  wielded  greater  influence  over  courts  and  juries. 
He  still  lingers  on  the  stage,  a living  memory  of  the  past  and  the  venerated 
Nestor  of  the  bar. 

In  early  times  the  lawyers  of  Pittsburg  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
courts  in  adjoining  counties.  It  was  always  a season  of  great  social  enjoyment. 
Riding  on  horses  on  the  way,  and  at  the  taverns,  they  were  fond  of  telling 
anecdotes,  rehearsing  adventures,  cracking  jokes  and  perpetrating  tricks  upon 
one  another.  They  were  a merry  and  jovial  company,  that  afforded  great  amuse- 
ment to  the  rustic  crowds  attending  court.  On  one  occasion,  as  a company  of 
them  were  riding  from  Washington  to  Wellsburg,  a country  girl,  in  her  bare  feet, 
was  driving  home  the  cows.  The  cows  started  to  go  in  the  wrong  direction, 
when  she  leaped  a pair  of  high  bars,  without  touching  them,  to  head  the  cows. 
H.  H.  Brackenridge  said  playfully  to  his  companions:  ‘‘If  she  does  that  again 
I will  marry  her.”  One  of  them  bantered  the  girl  to  leap  the  bars  again,  which 
she  did.  Brackenridge  kept  his  word.  Returning  from  Wellsburg,  he  stopped 
at  the  house,  was  pleased  with  the  appearance  and  good  sense  of  the  girl,  made 
arrangements  for  her  education  and  then  married  her.  She  made  an  excellent 
wife,  and  her  husband  was  proud  of  her.  Country  girls,  after  all,  are  the  best,  and 
make  the  best  wives  and  mothers.  Many  city  girls  are  good  for  nothing.  While 
their  mothers  do  the  work  they  simper  and  yawn,  and  loll  and  sleep,  think  of 
nothing  but  dress  and  parties,  and  read  nothing  but  love-sick  novels.  They 
can  dance  and  thump  the  piano  a little,  but  that  is  all.  They  dream  of  marrying 
a prince  or  millionaire.  Alas!  for  the  young  man  that  gets  such  a one  for  his 
wife. 

The  early  lawyers,  and  those  of  the  second  generation,  were  full  of  fun, 
wit  and  humor.  That  spirit  has  nearly  died  out  in  the  present  generation.  It 
was  that  abounding  spirit  of  humor  in  the  early  days  which  gave  birth  to  Brack- 
enridge’s  Captain  Farrago  and  Teague  O’Regan  in  “Modern  Chivalry.”  A 
good  anecdote  is  told  of  Colonel  Samuel  W.  Black.  A prisoner  was  brought 
out  from  jail  for  trial,  who  had  no  counsel.  Judge  McClure  asked  Mr.  Black 
if  he  would  act  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  “What  does  your  honor  wish  me 
to  do?”  inquired  Black.  “Why,  clear  him  if  you  can,”  was  the  reply.  “Can  I 
have  a few  minutes’  private  talk  with  him?”  “Certainly,”  said  the  judge.  He 
took  the  prisoner  out  into  the  rotunda  and  told  him  to  “skip,”  which  he  did.  When 
Black  returned  to  the  courtroom  the  judge  asked  where  was  the  prisoner.  Black 
answered,  “I  did  as  your  honor  directed  me,  I cleared  him.” 

The  early  lawyers  were,  generally,  strong,  vigorous  men,  of  hardy,  robust 
constitutions.  They  were  early  risers-  and  early  at  their  offices.  Judge  Shaler 
was  always  a very  early  riser,  and  even  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  could  be 
seen  taking  his  long  morning  walk,  summer  and  winter,  hours  before  the  modern 
lawyers  w’ere  out  of  bed.  Intellectually,  as  well  as  physically,  they  were  strong, 
vigorous  men.  Taken  as  a class,  in  mental  vigor  and  natural  endowments,  they 
were  superior  to  the  present  generation.  They  were  self-made  men.  They 
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had  to  rely  upon  their  own  efforts  to  make  a living  and  rise  in  the  world.  All 
had  to  engage  in  struggles  and  endure  privations  and  hardships  unknown  to 
the  present  generation.  No  one  thought  of  becoming  a lawyer  because  it  was  a 
kind  of  respectable,  easy  life,  or  because  it  was  the  way  to  make  money.  It  was 
only  the  ambitious  who  entered  the  profession.  They  wanted  to  rise  into  dis- 
tinction and  make  their  mark  in  the  world.  It  is  only  such  that  ever  rise  up  to 
great  eminence.  When  Daniel  Webster  thought  of  reading  law,  some  of  his 
frieijds  tried  to  dissuade  him,  because  the  profession  was  already  crowded. 
“There  is  room  at  the  top,”  was  his  significant  answer.  Ambition  is  necessary 
to  success.  It  is  not  enough  to  think  of  it,  to  hope  for  it,  and  dream  of  it.  A 
high  position  is  gained  only  by  keeping  it  constantly  in  view,  struggling  for  it, 
and  bending  every  energy  to  its  attainment. 

Few  sons  of  wealthy  men  or  those  in  high  position  amount  to  much  in  the 
world.  They  have  too  easy  a time  in  early  life,  and  do  not  feel  the  necessity 
of  making  a struggle.  They  lack  ambition.  How  fewr  sons  of  the  great  men  of 
our  bar  have  ever  become  noted  attorneys!  How  few  sons  of  the  wealthy,  the 
leading  merchants,  manufacturers,  ministers,  doctors,  of  our  country  have 
equaled  their  fathers!  The  great  men  of  the  world,  in  all  professions  and 
branches  of  business,  in  politics  and  literature,  with  few  exceptions,  have  come  up 
from  the  common  walks  of  life. 

The  early  lawyers  had  but  few  books  to  assist  in  their  practice.  They  lived 
before  the  deluge  of  reports  and  textbooks.  They  had  to  delve  in  their  own 
minds  to  find  the  law  for  their  difficult  cases.  They  had  to  think,  study,  reflect, 
reason  on  the  subject;  to  study  out  the  correct  principles  that  should  apply  to 
the  case,  for  all  law  is  based  on  justice  and  reason.  Richard  Hooker  said  of  Law: 
“Her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  homage.”  “Reason,”  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  “is 
the  life  of  law;  nay,  the  common  law  itself  is  nothing  else  but  reason.  The  law 
is  the  perfection  of  reason.” 

When  Daniel  Webster  had  a difficult  case  to  argue  he  would  think  out  the 
principles  that  should  apply  to  the  case,  and  then  tell  his  assisting  counsel  to 
hunt  up  the  authorities  on  those  points.  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  who  had  a 
greater  judicial  mind  than  any  man  who  ever  sat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the 
State,  was  much  like  Daniel  Webster  in  this  respect.  He  knew  very  little  law 
when  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court.  His  great  intellect  intuitively  grasped  the 
principles  that  were  applicable  to  the  case.  He  reveled  in  the  reason  of  the  law 
and  did  not  trouble  himself  much  to  hunt  up  cases.  The  same  principle  is 
implied  in  the  advice  that  Lord  Mansfield  gave  to  one  who  had  an  appointment 
involving  judicial  functions  and  expressed  his  fears  that  he  was  unfit  for  the 
position.  “Tut,  man,”  said  Mansfield,  “think  what  is  justice  and  reason  in  the 
case,  and  decide  promptly,  but  never  give  any  reasons  for  your  decision.  Your 
decision  may  be  right  but  your  reasons  are  sure  to  be  wrong.” 

The  old  lawyers  had  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  Coke  upon  Lyttleton  and 
a few  textbooks  on  the  general  principles  of  law.  The  study  of  these  was  the 
way  to  lay  a good  foundation.  The  greatest  lawyer  of  Philadelphia — Horace 
Binney — said:  “The  most  effectual  w^ay  of  making  a good  lawyer  is  a methodical 
study  of  the  general  system  of  law,  of  its  grounds  and  reasons,  by  which  a 
student  acquires  a knowledge  of  the  principles  that  rule  in  all  departments  of  the 
science.” 

The  tendency  of  the  profession  of  later  years  is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
method  above  recommended.  It  is  to  hunt  up  cases  and  find  something  to  fit 
the  case  in  hand.  The  judge  or  lawyer  who  does  that  seldom  reasons  or  reflects 
on  the  principles  that  ought  to  govern  the  case.  A case  lawyer  will  never 
become  a great  lawyer.  He  will  often  be  mistaken  in  the  application  of  the  case 
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he  cites,  because  of  some  other  principle  that  applies  to  the  case  he  is  trying. 
In  the  endless  variety  of  circumstances  attending  the  acts  and  transactions  in 
life,  it  is  very  seldom  that  two  cases  are  alike  in  all  respects.  The  progress  of 
society,  the  vast  change  in  business,  the  development  of  new  industries,  new 
inventions  and  discoveries,  are  constantly  evolving  new  principles  or  requiring 
modifications  of  old  ones.  Hence  the  science  of  law  is  progressive.  Old  cases 
and  old  books  become  obsolete.  Again,  quoting  from  Horace  Binney:  “Old 

authorities  no  longer  command  reverence.  Most  of  the  old  books  that  used  to 
be  thought  almost  as  good  a foundation  for  their  part  of  the  truth  as  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles  are  for  the  whole  truth,  are  taken  away  from  the  foundation  of  the 
building  and  thrown  into  the  garret.” 

Many  former  decisions  have  been  overruled,  because  they  were  founded  on 
erroneous  principles,  or  are  inapplicable  to  the  changed  conditions  of  society. 
This  only  illustrates  the  importance  of  seeking  for  principles  apart  from  reported 
cases.  It  is  said  that  in  six  hundred  volumes  of  English  law  reports  there  are 
240,000  points.  Every  year  hundreds  of  new  volumes  of  Reports  are  issued  in 
England  and  America.  If  a lawyer  would  buy  all  the  old  lawbooks  and  all  the 
new  ones,  in  an  ordinary  lifetime,  he  must  have  the  fortune  of  Vanderbilt  and  a 
library  equal  to  the  Colosseum. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  early  lawyers  were  rough,  uncouth, 
illiterate  men.  Some  of  them  were  classical  scholars  and  of  cultivated  tastes. 
They  had  no  daily  newspapers  filled  with  scandals,  gossips  and  details  of  crimes 
to  corrupt  their  morals  and  waste  time  on.  They  read  books,  not  the  flashy 
literature  of  modern  days,  but  history  and  books  of  substantial  information. 
Nowadays  few  people  read  books  of  any  value.  At  the  news-stands,  at  hotels, 
on  the  railroads  and  steamboats,  at  places  of  summer  resort,  nothing  can  be 
got  except  cheap  editions  of  trashy  novels  and  magazines  filled  with  sensational 
stories  and  ephemeral  fiction.  Business  men  are  satisfied  with  a hasty  glance 
over  the  morning  paper.  Nobody  reads  history.  Very  few  think  of  reading  a 
book  of  science  or  philosophy.  The  young  people,  when  they  do  read  anything, 
read  only  the  latest  novel  or  some  serial  tale  in  the  magazines.  All  they  think 
about  and  all  they  talk  about  is  of  the  opera  or  theater,  of  the  euchre-party  or 
baseball  game.  Ancient  literature  and  the  English  classics  are  unknown. 

In  the  earlier  and  better  days,  when  society  was  not  demoralized  by  so 
many  sources  of  amusement,  the  social  and  domestic  virtues  were  more  highly 
cultivated.  The  early  lawyers  were  fond  of  music — song  and  instrumental — 
and  found  their  sweetest  joys  in  the  family  circle.  Walter  Forward  would  sit 
in  the  kitchen  and  talk  with  his  wife  while  she  was  cooking  the  meal.  Fie  was 
a good  performer  on  the  violin.  His  office,  with  books  and  papers,  contained 
his  gun  and  fishing-rods,  his  violin  and  other  instruments  of  music.  Chief 
Justice  Gibson,  when  a young  lawyer  in  Beaver,  would  sit  out  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  River  in  the  evenings,  spending  hours  in  playing  his  violin.  He  was 
very  fond  of  it  and  an  excellent  player.  On  one  occasion,  after  he  was  on  the 
Suprefne  Bench,  he  went  to  Uniontown  to  hold  court,  and  took  his  violin  with 
him.  Early  in  the  morning  he  was  sitting  in  front  of  his  hotel,  discoursing  sweet 
music  on  his  favorite  instrument.  Someone  passing  reminded  him  it  was  the 
Sabbath  day.  He  had  forgotten  the  day  of  the  week.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was  an  expert  violinist.  He  would  often  play 
it  for  the  entertainment  of  the  children,  and  would  get  down  on  the  floor  to  romp 
with  them.  Some  modern  lawyers  would  be  ashamed  to  do  that,  and  think  it 
much  more  becoming  the  dignity  of  the  profession  to  attend  a baseball  game 
or  ride  a bicycle. 

In  the  early  days  much  more  depended  on  the  forensic  efforts  of  the  lawyers 
than  now.  Nearly  every  case  was  decided  by  jury.  The  judges  were  not  in 
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straight  jackets,  as  now,  hemmed  in,  tied  down,  and  bound,  by  numerous  bristling 
points  of  law  by  counsel,  and  the  stenographer's  report  of  every  word  and  thing 
said  or  done  during  the  trial.  The  judge’s  charge  was  oral,  and,  if  required  to  be 
written  out,  it  might  not  be  filed  for  six  months,  and  only  after  mature  reflection. 
The  great  effort  of  the  lawyer  was  to  carry  the  jury  and  win  the  verdict.  Elo- 
quence and  impassioned  oratory  were  necessary  for  that.  There  was  also  an 
inspiration  in  the  crowd  attending  court.  In  those  days  it  was  a great  treat  to 
be  present  during  a trial  and  hear  the  lawyers.  The  spectators  eagerly  caught  up 
every  good  thing  said  and  manifested  their  approbation,  which  had  its  effect 
upon  the  jury.  That  was  true  in  the  trial  of  civil,  as  well  as  criminal,  cases. 
At  this  day,  under  our  present  rules  of  practice  and  our  affidavit  system,  many 
cases  are  disposed  of  by  the  court  that  were  formerly  tried  by  a jury,  and  in 
cases  that  go  to  the  jury  the  issue  is  clearly  defined,  limiting  the  jury  to  naked 
questions  of  fact  and  clipping  the  oratorical  wings  of  the  lawyer.  Very  naturally, 
therefore,  the  old  lawyers  were  greater  orators  and  more  forcible  speakers  than 
those  of  the  present  day. 

There  is  a degeneracy  at  the  bar.  There  are  lawyers  at  the  bar  now  equal 
in  legal  lore  and  ability  to  any  of  former  generations.  But  the  profession  is 
crowded  with  hangers-on,  who  have  no  fitness,  ambition  or  ability.  They  will 
never  rise  up  to  mediocrity,  and  are  only  a disgrace  to  the  profession.  Some 
have  read  law  to  have  the  name  of  being  a lawyer,  with  no  serious  intention 
of  prosecuting  the  profession,  depending  on  their  rich  parents  for  support,  and 
waiting  till  they  die  to  inherit  what  they  leave.  Some,  thinking  it  a kind  of  easy, 
respectable  life,  enter  the  profession,  dreaming  of  success  without  study  or  effort. 
They  starve  for  a few  years,  then  try  something  else.  Others,  with  no  suitable 
preparatory  education,  seek  admission  to  the  bar,  with  no  conception  of  the  high 
and  honorable  character  of  the  profession,  but  simply  hoping  to  make  enough 
to  live  on  in  an  easy  way.  They  look  upon  the  profession  as  a trade,  like  carpentry 
or  shoemaking,  but  not  so  hard  work.  They  loaf  on  the  streets,  or  sit  in  their 
offices  smoking  tobies,  waiting  for  clients.  They  never  think  of  a systematic 
course  of  reading,  or  of  studying  the  lave  as  a science.  They  pick  up  a little 
knowledge  by  attending  trials  in  court,  and,  if  they  happen  to  get  a case,  hunt  for 
some  decision  in  the  Digest  to  help  them,  or  ask  some  older  attorney  what  to  do. 
As  their  only  object  is  to  make  money,  they  follow  the  precept  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous father  to  his  son  : “Make  money,  make  it  honestly  if  you  can,  but  make 
money.”  They  will  take  any  case  for  a fee,  however  unjust  or  rascally,  and 
resort  to  any  trick  to  gain  it.  If  they  get  a chance  they  will  skin  their  client, 
rcb  the  opposite  party,  and  incontinently  pocket  all  moneys  collected.  It  is 
shysters  like  these  that  degrade  the  profession  in  public  estimation.  They  have 
slipped  into  the  profession  in  the  last  few  years  from  a neglect  of  the  rules,  and  the 
mistaken  indulgence  of  examining  committees.  The  class  is  not  numerous  and 
not  likely  to  increase.  The  tendency  now  is  to  a more  strict  enforcement  of  the 
rules  for  admission  to  the  bar,  requiring  fitness,  a suitable  education  and  a high 
moral  tone,  hollowing  is  the  list  of  judges: 

COMMON  PLEAS 1. 

:/88,  George  Wallace  appointed  president  judge,  and  John  Metzgar, 
Michael  Hillman  and  Robert  Ritchie,  associates.  These  were  all  laymen,  not 
lawyers,  and  were  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Quarter  Sessions  and  Orphans’ 
Court.  They  held  office  until  the  17th  of  August,  1791,  when  the  courts  were 
leorganized  under  the  Constitution  of  1790.  The  following  were  judges  during 
the  same  time,  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  only,  all  laymen,  namely: 
James  Prison,  Samuel  Tones,  Tohn  Johnson,  Abraham  Kirkpatrick,  Richard 
Butler,  William  Tilton  and  John  Wilkins. 
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Judges  Learned  in  the  Law.- — 1791,  Alexander  Addison,  president  judge; 
impeached  and  removed  in  1803.  1803,  Samuel  Roberts;  died  December  13, 

1820.  1820,  William  Wilkins;  resigned  May  25,  1824.  1824,  Charles  Shaler; 

resigned  May  4,  1835.  1835,  Trevanion  B.  Dallas;  resigned  June  24,  1839.  1839, 

Benjamin  Patton,  Jr.;  resigned  in  1850.  1850,  William  B.  McClure;  appointed 

on  the  resignation  of  Benjamin  Patton,  elected  1851,  and  reelected  in  1861,  but 
died  in  December,  1861.  1862,  James  P.  Sterritt,  appointed;  elected  in  October 

and  reelected  in  1872;  resigned  in  1877  when  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Bench. 
1877,  Edwin  H.  Stowe  became  president  on  the  resignation  of  J.  P.  Sterritt;  1882, 
reelected  for  ten  years,  and  again  reelected  in  1892. 

Associate  Law  Judges. — 1859,  John  W.  Maynard,  appointed  till  December, 
1859.  1859,  Thomas  Mellon,  elected  for  ten  years.  1862,  David  Ritchie, 

appointed  till  December,  1862.  1862,  Edwin  H.  Stowe,  elected  for  ten  years,  and 
reelected  in  1872.  1869,  Fred  H.  Collier,  elected  for  ten  years;  reelected  in 

1879  and  1889.  1877,  Charles  S.  Fetterman,  appointed  till  December,  1877. 

1877,  John  H.  Bailey,  elected  for  ten  years.  1887,  J.  F.  Slagle,  elected  for  ten 
years. 

Lay  Associate  Judges  Since  1790. — 1791,  George  Wallace;  resigned  in  1788 
and  reappointed.  1791,  John  Wilkins,  Jr.;  resigned  1796.  1791,  John  McDowell; 
died  1812.  1791,  John  Gibson;  died  1800.  1796,  George  Thompson;  in  place 

of  J.  Wilkins.  1800,  J.  C.  B.  Lucas;  in  place  of  J.  Gibson.  1812,  Francis 
McClure;  resigned  1839.  1814,  George  Robinson;  died  1818.  1818,  James  Rid- 
dle; resigned  1838.  1838,  William  Hays;  resigned  1840.  1838,  Hugh  Davis; 

resigned  1840.  1840,  William  Porter;  commission  annulled;  reappointed  1843. 

1840,  John  M.  Snowden;  recommissioned  1841.  1845,  John  Anderson;  appointed 

but  declined.  1845,  William  G.  Hawkins;  appointed  but  declined.  1845,  William 
Kerr,  recommissioned  1846.  1848,  Samuel  Jones;  resigned  1851.  1831,  William 

Bogg's;  recommissioned  November,  1851.  1851,  T.  L.  McMillen;  died  1852. 

1852,  Patrick  McKenna;  until  December,  1852.  1852,  Gabriel  Adams;  com- 

missioned for  five  years.  1856,  John  E.  Parke;  commissioned  for  five  years. 
1857,  Gabriel  Adams;  commissioned  for  five  years.  1861,  John  Brown;  com- 
missioned for  five  years.  John  Brown  was  the  last  lay  judge  in  the  county. 
The  law  was  changed  requiring  associates  to  be  learned  in  the  law. 

DISTRICT  COURT — II, 

President  Judges. — 1833,  Robert  C.  Grier;  resigned  1846.  1846,  Hopewell 

Hepburn;  resigned  1851.  1851,  Walter  Forward;  died  1852.  1852,  P.  C.  Shan- 
non; appointed  until  December,  1853.  1853,  Moses  Hampton;  and  reelected 

in  1863.  1873,  Thomas  Ewing;  elected  for  ten  years;  reelected  in  1883  and 

1893,  of  Common  Pleas  No.  2. 

Associates  in  District  Court.— 1839,  Trevanion  B.  Dallas;  died  1841.  1841, 

Charles  Shaler;  resigned  1844.  1844,  Hopewell  Hepburn;  appointed  president 

1846.  1846,  Walter  IT.  Lowrie;  elected  to  Supreme  Court  1851.  1831,  H.  W. 

Williams;  reelected  1861;  elected  to  Supreme  Court  1868.  1868,  John  M.  Kirk- 
patrick; appointed  till  December,  1869.  1869,  John  M.  Kirkpatrick;  elected 

for  ten  years;  reelected  1879  and  resigned  1886,  of  Common  Pleas  No.  2.  1873, 

T.  W.  F.  White;  elected  for  ten  years,  and  reelected  in  1883  and  1893,  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  No.  2. 

COMMON  PLEAS  NO.  2 — III. 

By  the  Constitution  of  1873  the  District  Court,  on  January  1,  1874,  was 
converted  into  Common  Pleas  No.  2,  with  the  same  judges.  1874,  Thomas 
Ewing,  president  judge;  reelected  in  1883  and  1893.  1874,  J.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  asso- 
ciate; reelected  in  1879,  resigned  1886.  1874,  J.  W.  F.  White,  associate;  reelected 
1883  and  1893.  1886,  Christopher  Magee;  elected  for  ten  years. 
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COMMON  PLEAS  NO.  3 IV. 

By  act  of  Assembly,  May  12,  1891,  this  court  was  created.  The  Governor 
appointed  the  judges  until  January  1,  1892,  and  they  were  elected  in  November, 
1891,  for  a term  of  ten  years.  1891,  John  M.  Kennedy,  president;  S.  A.  McClung, 
associate;  W.  D.  Potter,  associate. 

orphans’  court V. 

Until  the  act  of  May  19,  1874,  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  held  the 
Orphans’  Court.  That  act  made  it  a separate  court.  1874,  William  G.  Hawkins; 
elected  for  ten  years,  and  was  the  sole  judge;  reelected  in  1884  and  1894.  The 
act  of  May  5,  1881,  authorized  an  associate  judge.  1881,  James  W.  Over;  elected 
for  ten  years;  reelected  1891. 

UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT VI. 

1818,  Jonathan  Hoge  Walker;  died  1824.  1824,  William  Wilkins;  resigned 

1831.  1831,  Thomas  Irwin;  resigned  1859.  1859,  Wilson  McCandless;  resigned 
1876.  1876,  W.  W.  Ketcham;  died  1879.  1879,  Marcus  W.  Atcheson;  promoted 

to  the  Circuit  Court  1891.  1891,  James  H.  Reed;  appointed,  but  resigned  within 
one  year.  1891,  Joseph  Buffington;  appointed;  present  incumbent. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  WAR  OF  l8l2 — EXPEDITIONS  AGAINST  THE  INDIANS MONEY  EXPENDED  IN 

PITTSBURG THE  SCARE  OF  1798 MILITIA  CUSTOMS DECLARATION  OF  WAR  IN 

l8l2 — RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  AT  PUBLIC  MEETINGS — COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY 

MILITIA  FOR  THE  NIAGARA  DEPARTMENT THEIR  DEPARTURE  FROM  PITTS- 
BURG— THEIR  PROCEEDINGS  AT  BLACK  ROCK STATEMENTS  OF  THE  COM- 
MANDERS  PUNISHMENT  UNDER  THE  ARTICLES  OF  WAR THE  PITTSBURG 

BLUES— THEIR  SERVICES  IN  THE  NORTHWEST GALLANTRY  AT  MISSISSI- 

NEWA,  SANDUSKY  AND  FORT  MEIGS THEIR  NAMES — INCIDENTS THE 

MILITIA  UNDER  CAPTAIN  DOUGLAS OTHER  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST. 

Pittsburg  was  headquarters  and  base  of  supplies,  particularly  for  ordnance, 
during  the  Indian  wars  of  the  West  while  the  Revolution  continued  and  for 
some  time  after  its  termination.  Several  expeditions  were  fitted  here  before 
setting  out  to  subdue  the  Western  tribes;  and  at  all  times  this  was  a recruiting 
station  of  the  United  States  Army.  No  season  elapsed  that  did  not  witness 
the  passage  through  here  of  soldiers  destined  for  the  frontier.  In  1791  the 
expedition  of  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  rendezvoused  here  before  starting  on  its 
disastrous  mission.  Colonel  Presley  Neville  (a),  who  was  the  Government  agent 
for  supplying  these  troops  with  necessaries  before  their  departure,  issued  bills  on 
the  Secretary  of  War,  which  were  countersigned  by  the  commander-in-chief.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  troops  of  St.  Clair  spent  in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  not  less 
than  $10,000.  The  expedition  of  General  Josiah  Harmar  had  gone  out  the  year 
before  and  had  spent  here  about  the  same  amount.  Lieutenant  Ebenezer  Denny, 
then  in  the  United  States  service,  father  of  Harmar  Denny  and  brother-in-law  of 
General  Wilkins  and  Judge  Wilkins,  accompanied  the  expedition  of  General 
Harmar.  He  survived  the  Harmar  defeat  and  the  following  year  went  out  as 
aid  to  General  St.  Clair.  He  named  his  son  Harmar  in  honor  of  his  old  com- 
mander. On  the  day  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of  St.  Clair’s  army,  Colonel  Richard 
Butler  was  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  mortally  wounded  and  leaning  against 
some  flour  sacks,  with  one  of  his  pistols  loaded  and  cocked  in  his  hand.  He  w'as 
the  father  of  Captain  James  R.  Butler,  commander  of  the  Pittsburg  Blues  in 
the  War  of  1812.  Richard  Butler  was  the  second  and  rival  of  General  Morgan 
at  Saratoga,  the  second  of  General  Wayne  at  Stony  Point,  and  aided  in  the  cap- 
ture of  York.  His  life  was  lost,  as  above  stated,  November  4,  1791.  General 
Presley  Neville  was  an  aid-cle-camp  to  General  Lafayette  in  the  Revolution. 
His  father,  General  John  Neville,  also  served  in  the  Revolution.  General  Presley 
Neville  married  a daughter  of  General  Daniel  Morgan;  his  son  was  Morgan 
Neville,  from  whom  was  stolen,  in  1818,  by  Pluymart,  the  gold  medal  granted 
to  his  grandfather  by  Congress  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens  (b).  Pres- 
ley Neville  fought  at  Princeton,  Trenton,  Germantown,  Brandywine,  Monmouth 
and  elsewhere,  and  had  a horse  shot  under  him  at  Monmouth. 

The  expedition  under  General  Wayne  left  Pittsburg  for  the  Indian  country 
in  1792.  His  large  army  remained  here  several  months,  and  left  with  merchants 
and  farmers  large  sums  of  money  for  supplies.  In  1794  the  whisky  insurrection 

(a)  The  Nevilles  in  America  claim  a lineal  descent  from  Warwick,  the  Kingmaker;  see 
English  Genealogy. 

(b)  flee  chapter  on  Banking  and  Finance. 
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caused  another  great  army  to  be  sent  out  here,  and  another  large  sum  of  money 
was  left  in  this  city  and  vicinity.  In  1792  the  expenses  of  the  United  States 
Government  were  $1,766,677;  in  1793,  $1,707,848;  in  1794,  $3,500,348;  in  1795, 
$d,350,596;  iii  1796,  $2,531,930,  and  in  1797,  $2,833,590  (c).  The  great  excess 
spent  in  the  years  1794  and  1795  was  due  to  the  Indian  wars  and  the  whisky  insur- 
rection, and  gave  great  assistance  to  all  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  particularly 
Pittsburg. 

In  the  general  statement  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  United  States, 
made  by  Joseph  Nourse,  Register  of  the  Treasury,  April  28,  1800,  it  appeared 
that  “for  expenses  attending  military  expeditions  in  Pennsylvania  in  1794,”  there 
was  expended  $669,992.34;  in  1795,  $500,000,  and  in  1798,  $80,007.66  (d).  How 
much  of  the  very  large  amount,  $1,169,992.34,  spent  in  the  years  1794  and  1795 
was  distributed  in  and  around  Pittsburg  will  probably  never  be  known. 

Many  of  the  first  settlers  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  County  had  served  in 
the  Continental  Army  during  the  Revolution.  In  fact,  many  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Pittsburg  had  been  not  merely  soldiers,  but  officers,  in  the  Revolution, 
as  well  as  in  the  coeval  and  subsequent  Indian  wars,  and  it  was  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  some  sort  of  military  organization  and  discipline  should  be  kept 
up  after  the  Revolution,  and  such  was  the  case  here  under  the  State  militia  law. 
The  training  days  after  the  Revolution  and  previous  to  the  War  of  1812  were 
famous  for  their  lack  of  efficiency  and  discipline,  as  well  as  for  their  transforma- 
tion into  sportful  holidays.  The  officers  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  rank 
and  file  the  awful  solemnity  and  patriotism  of  the  occasions;  but  the  necessity 
of  these  exactions  was  not  felt  by  those  who  carried  the  guns  or  cornstalks,  and 
hence  hilarity  usually  ruled  the  day  and  far  into  the  night.  Orders  were  dis- 
obeyed, and  many  court-martials  and  other  heroics  were  instituted  to-  punish 
offenders.  White  male  inhabitants  between  eighteen  and  fifty-three  years  were 
required  to  meet  regularly  for  drill  and  inspection  of  arms,  and  every  year 
new  brigade,  regimental  and  company  officers  were  elected.  Adamson  Tanne- 
hill  figured  prominently  in  the  militia  here  after  1786.  Public  arms  were  dis- 
tributed and  had  to  be  accounted  for  upon  pain  of  prosecution.  General  John 
Gibson,  Colonel  William  Butler,  General  John  Wilkins,  Colonel  John  Irwin, 
Major  Abraham  Kirkpatrick,  General  Presley  Neville,  Major  John  Pentland, 
Colonel  James  O'Hara,  Major  James  Brison,  Captain  William  Butler,  Major 
George  Crogan,  Major  George  Steward,  General  Thomas  Baird,  Colonel  Ebe- 
nezer  Denny,  Major  Isaac  Craig,  Colonel  John  Campbell,  Captain  Adamson 
Tannehill,  Captain  Thomas  Hutchins,  Captain  Devereaux  Smith,  Captain  John 
Neville,  Colonel  George  Morgan,  General  Richard  Butler  and  others  were  the 
leading  military  men  of  the  early  time. 

Late  in  the  last  century  (eighteenth)  great  fear  was  felt  here  that  France,  or 
Spain,  or  both,  would  subjugate  America.  War  was  thought  almost  inevitable. 

I he  American  representatives  to  the  court  of  France  to  demand  a redress  of  griev- 
ances were  coldly  received  by  Talleyrand  and  kept  waiting  for  months  without 
getting  any  satisfaction.  The  militia  of  this  county,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  State, 
was  put  in  a better  condition  of  efficiency  than  perhaps  at  any  other  period  in 
time  of  peace  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  Musters  were  held  weekly  in  antici- 
pation of  a foreign  war. 

At  a public  meeting  held  in  Pittsburg  on  July  14,  1798,  in  response  to  a 
circular  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  on  the  importance  of  better  organ- 
izing the  militia,  in  view  of  probable  trouble  with  F'rance  and  England,  General 
John  Gibson  was  made  chairman  and  Major  James  Brison  secretary,,  and  among 
other  things  the  following  answer  was  returned: 

(c)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  I,  Finance. 

(d)  American  State  Papers,  Vol.  V,  page  661. 
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“We  have  received  with  indignation  (the  news  of)  the  unprovoked  and 
tyrannical  conduct  of  France  toward  us.  The  forbearance  of  the  Government 
has  been  great;  and  no  doubt  for  the  best  of  reasons.  War  seems  now  to  be 
inevitable,  and  we  rejoice  that  the  spirit  necessary  to  the  protection  of  our  coun- 
try from  insult,  outrage  and  dishonor  pervades  every  class  of  citizens.  As  to 
us,  we  shall  attend  particularly  to  each  object  of  your  address,  and  as  speedily  as 
possible  make  the  necessary  arrangements  in  the  organization  of  our  militia,  and 
when  our  country  calls  on  us  we  pledge  our  lives  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  our 
duty  as  citizens  and  soldiers”  (e). 

Upon  receipt  of  the  news  here  that  war  had  been  declared  June  18,  1812, 
by  the  Government  against  Great  Britain,  the  military  spirit  was  kindled  into 
flame.  Patriotic  meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  county  and  resolutions 
passed  to  sustain  the  action  of  Congress.  At  a large  meeting  held  in  Pittsburg, 
at  the  tavern  of  William  McCullough  (sign  of  the  Cross  Keys),  on 'August  12, 
1812,  Colonel  John  Neal  was  called  to  the  chair  and  Ephraim  Pentland  made 
secretary.  It  was  decided  by  the  meeting  to  appoint  a committee  on  resolutions 
and  adjourn  until  the  next  day.  This  committee  consisted  of  William  McCand- 
less,  John  Cunningham,  James  Alexander,  William  Brown  and  Ephraim  Pent- 
land.  The  resolutions  reported  by  them  the  following  day  to  a much  larger 
meeting  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  resolutions  declared  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  toward  the 
powers  of  Europe  was  indorsed;  that  the  appeal  to  arms  was  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  honor  and  dignity;  that  the  war  was  one  in  defense  of  our  most 
sacred  rights;  that  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  in  letting  loose  the 
Indians  on  the  American  border  “deserved  the  execration  of  the  civilized  world;” 
that  irrespective  of  party  the  citizens  here  would  obey  the  laws  and  help  carry 
them  into  effect ; that  they  were  ready  to  submit  to  any  system  of  taxation  to-  carry 
on  the  struggle  and  gain  satisfaction  from  “the  common  enemy  of  mankind;” 
and  that  the  action  of  Pennsylvania  was  approved  (f). 

In  August,  1812,  news  began  to  pour  in  of  the  success  of  the  British  in  the 
Northwest,  of  the  struggle  around  Michilimacinac,  and  finally  of  the  surrender  of 
Detroit  by  General  Hull,  this  last  intelligence  occasioning  great  dismay  and 
indignation. 

“The  Pittsburg  Blues,  commanded  by  Captain  James  R.  Butler,  have 
received  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to-  march  to  Fort  Niagara.  We  under- 
stand they  will  leave  this  (place)  next  week.  Captain  Butler’s  company  has 
received  a very  considerable  accession  of  members  since  the  marching  orders  were 
received.  They  are  a very  handsome  body  of  men — completely  uniformed,  dis- 
ciplined and  equipped;  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  acquit  themselves  honorably 
in  whatever  difficulties  may  await  them.  The  best  wishes  of  their  fellow-towns- 
men and  their  country  will  accompany  them”  (g). 

A town  meeting  was  called  at  the  courthouse  August  26,  1812,  on  which 
occasion  William  Steele,  burgess,  was  made  chairman,  and  Ephraim  Pentland 
secretary,  to  take  into  consideration  the  surrender  of  General  Hull  and  the  war 
generally  and  devise  what  should  be  done  in  the  emergency  by  Pittsburg.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  the,  next  clay,  and  consisted  of  General  John 
Wilkins,  General  Thomas  Baird  and  Plenry  Baldwin,  Esq.,  They  reported  that 
Pittsburg  was  in  no  danger  from  an  attack  and  that  no  measures  were  necessary 
for  its  defense;  but  inasmuch  as  a sister  State  was  in  danger  from  incursions, 
owing  to  the  capture  of  the  Northwestern  Army,  and  ought  to  be  supplied  with 
“munitions  of  war,”  much  would  be  expected  from  the  wealth  and  patriotism  of 
this  place,  and  therefore  the  committee  recommended  that  a special  Committee 

(e)  Gazette,  1798.  (f)  Mercury,  August  20,  1812. 

(g)  The  Mercury,  August  27,  1812. 
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of  Safety  be  appointed,  which  should  see  that  all  arms,  ammunition,  military 
stores,  etc.,  should  be  collected  and  got  ready  for  service;  that  the  citizens  should 
fully  equip  all  who  would  enlist  "for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  settlements;” 
that  such  citizens  as  could  leave  their  families,  and  all  young  men,  should  enlist 
and  be  ready  to  march  in  some  of  the  volunteer  companies.  The  resolutions 
were  adopted  unanimously.  General  John  Wilkins,  General  Thomas  Baird, 
Henry  Baldwin,  Esq.,  George  Robinson,  Esq.,  William  McCandless,  Esq.,  and 
Major  Isaac  Craig  were  appointed  such  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and 
instructed  to  correspond  with  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  requesting  similar 
orders  from  him  (h). 

All  British  subjects  residing  within  the  State  were  required  to  report  them- 
selves to  agents  appointed  in  the  various  districts.  They  were  considered  alien 
enemies,  and  in  Pittsburg  were  required  to  report  to  William  B.  Irish,  agent  (i). 

The  Governor  of  the  State  called  for  2,000  volunteer  militia,  and  ordered 
them  to  rendezvous  at  Meadville.  Erie  was  seriously  threatened  from  the  lake, 
and  the  State  designed  to  protect  that  coast.  A large  force  began  to  collect  at 
Fort  Niagara  for  the  protection  of  Western  New  York.  All  the  militia  com- 
panies of  the  county  were  called  out  to  drill  and  otherwise  prepare  for  war, 
should  they  be  called  upon.  All  the  county  militia  were  ordered  out  to  parade 
early  in  September  on  Ayres’  Hill,  southeast  of  town  (j).  In  response  to  the 
call  of  the  Governor,  a large  force  began  to  collect  here  preparatory  to  organiza- 
tion and  march  to  Meadville. 

“Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Mercury  this  borough  has,  by  the  daily 
arrival  of  volunteer  corps,  amounting  to  between  1.000  and  1,200  men,  exhibited 
a spectacle  cheering  to  the  heart  of  every  patriotic  American.” 

The  paper  proceeded  to  praise  their  appearance,  intrepid  look,  discipline, 
equipment,  etc.  (k). 

Allegheny  County  constituted  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Fifteenth  Division 
of  Pennsylvania  Militia.  This  brigade  consisted  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Battalion, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  McEwen,  and  the  Sixteenth,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ross,  the  two  comprising  1,100  men;  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Battalion, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilkins,  and  the  Sixty-second  (part),  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Logan,  the  two  comprising  1,200  men;  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
sixth  Battalion,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Courtney;  the  Sixty-second  (part), 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Logan,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  McNulty,  the  three  comprising  1,050  men.  Under  the  call 
of  1812  for  volunteer  militia  to  go  to  the  Niagara  department,  331  men  were 
accepted  from  the  above-named  battalions.  In  1814  General  William  Marks 
commanded  the  First  Brigade.  It  was  during  this  year  that  the  Allegheny 
Arsenal  was  established  by  the  Government  at  Pittsburg. 

Four  companies  were  soon  here  from  Washington  County,  commanded  by 
Captains  Sample,  Miller,  Warner  and  Buchanan;  two  from  Greene  County, 
under  Captains  Vance  and  Patterson;  four  from  Franklin  County,  under  Cap- 
tains Harper,  Oats,  McDowell  and  Snyder;  two  from  Bedford  County,  under 
Captains  Piper  and  Gibson,  and  five  from  Allegheny  County,  under  Captains 
Turbit,  Altee,  Scott,  Lithgow  and  Cooper;  in  all  seventeen  companies.  One 
more  was  expected  from  Franklin  County,  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  Henry 
Regus,  and  four  were  expected  from  Somerset  County,  under  Captains  Keller, 
Lane,  Rhodes  and  McGuire;  in  all  to  rendezvous  here  twenty-two  companies, 
which  were  then  to  elect  their  officers  and  move  to  Meadville,  and  thence  to 
march  to  Buffalo  for  orders  (1).  These  men  consisted  of  drafted  militia  from  the 

(h)  Gazette,  Commonwealth  and  Mercury,  August,  1812. 

(i)  Mercury,  November  5,  1812.  (j)  Mercury,  September,  1812. 

(k)  Mercury,  September  17,  1812.  (1)  Mercury,  September  12,  1812. 
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Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth  (Allegheny  County)  and  Sixteenth 
divisions  of  the  State,  and  were  intended  for  service,  in  conjunction  with  the  New 
York  militia,  along  the  Niagara  and  Lake  Erie  frontier.  The  companies  did 
not  march  in  a body  from  this  place  to  Meadville,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  elected 
their  officers  and  been  supplied  with  equipments  they  departed.  Each  man 
was  required  to  furnish  his  own  blanket  and  knapsack.  Volunteers  were  accepted 
in  substitution  of  drafts.  At  Meadville  the  troops  were  united  into  one  brigade, 
which  consisted  of  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  regiments  of  riflemen. 
Adamson  Tannehill  was  elected  general  of  the  brigade;  Jeremiah  Snyder  and 
John  Purviance  were  elected  colonels  of  the  infantry  regiments,  and  Jared  Irwin 
and  William  Piper  colonels  of  the  rifle  regiments.  These  were  the  first  elections, 
and  no  doubt  changes  were  subsequently  made.  These  troops  marched  to 
Meadville  prior  to  October  22,  1812  (m). 

About  2,000  additional  drafted  militia  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  Pitts- 
burg on  October  2d,  organize  and  equip  and  prepare  to  join  the  army  of  General 
Harrison.  They  organized  October  5th  by  dividing  into  two  regiments,  and 
each  of  these  into  two  battalions  of  infantry  and  one  troop  of  horse.  The  brigade 
commander  elected  was  Richard  Crooks,  and  the  colonels  Joel  Ferree  and  Robert 
Patterson.  No  doubt  men  from  Pittsburg-  and  vicinity  joined  these  troops.  In 
September  and  October  twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon  passed  through  here, 
destined  for  the  army  of  General  Harrison.  Large  quantities  of  stores,  supplies, 
and  several  gun  carriages  were  furnished  by  the  merchants  here.  The  battery 
of  Major  Amos  Stoddard,  consisting  of  150  men  and  many  guns,  moved  westward 
in  October.  On  November  7,  1812,  there  arrived  here,  in  charge  of  a lieutenant’s 
guard,  on  their  way  to  the  army  of  General  Harrison,  eight  wagons  loaded  with 
specie.  On  November  22,  1812,  there  left  Pittsburg  for  the  Northwestern  Army 
twenty-eight  gun  carriages  for  eighteen-pounders,  including  several  brass  twelves, 
sixes  and  howitzers;  a large  quantity  of  fixed  ammunition  for  cannon,  and  a very 
extensive  supply  of  muskets,  cartridges,  several  traveling  forges  and  a large 
quantity  of  necessaries  for  a winter’s  campaign.  All  made  a train  of  nearly  one 
hundred  wagons,  and  all  were  under  the  command  of  Captain  Joseph  Wheaton, 
of  the  quartermaster’s  department,  an  old  Revolutionary  officer  (n). 

No  inconsiderable  part  of  these  supplies  was  furnished  by  local  merchants. 
As  a characteristic  circumstance  of  that  day  it  may  be  noted  that  James  Graham, 
stationer  here,  was  called  upon  by  the  army  contractors  for  a goodly  number 
of  quill  pens  (o).  The  Pittsburg  business  men  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  demands  of  army  contractors.  It  is  claimed  that  the  anchors  and  rope  rig- 
ging of  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Perry  on  Lake  Erie  could  not  have  been  obtained 
from  any  other  place  in  time  for  his  great  naval  battle,  and  not  even  from  here 
had  not  the  Allegheny  River  been  at  a high  boating  stage  (p). 

“Since  the  first  of  September  last  the  following  reinforcements  from  Penn- 
sylvania have  marched  through  this  place  on  their  way  to  join  the  Northwestern 
and  Niagara  armies:  Seven  companies  of  infantry  and  riflemen  and  two  troops 
of  cavalry,  furnished  and  directed  by  Captain  Joseph  Wheaton,  in  the  quarter- 
master-general’s department;  two  thousand  drafted  militia  and  volunteers,  des- 
tined for  Niagara,  under  the  command  of  General  Tannehill;  two  thousand 
drafted  militia  and  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  General  Crooks,  directed  to 
join  the  Northwestern  Army,  under  the  command  of  General  Harrison;  twenty- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  for  the  same  destination.  A number  of  carriages,  guns, 
howitzers,  etc.,  the  number  not  exactly  known,  will  also  leave  this  [place]  in  a few 
days.  They  will  be  under  the  direction  and  care  of  that  able  and  experienced 


(in)  Mercury,  sundry  issues,  autumn  of  1812, 

(n)  Mercury,  various  issues,  November,  1812. 

(o)  Mercury,  1812.  (p)  Annals  of  the  West. 
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soldier  of  the  Revolution,  Major  Amos  Stoddard,  and  will  no  doubt  be  amply 
sufficient  to  answer  the  desired  end.  It  is  a pleasing  task  to  notice  these  occur- 
rences. They  show  that  the  Government  and  its  agents  are  fully  determined  and 
are  exerting  every  nerve  to  prosecute  the  present  honorable  contest  with  vigor 
and  effect”  (q). 

In  November,  1812,  the  battle  of  Queenstown  was  fought  without  the  aid  of 
the  Pennsylvania  militia,  as  they  were  still  at  Meadville,  destitute  of  proper  arms 
and  equipments.  On  November  18,  18x2,  this  brigade,  under  General  Tannehill, 
reached  Black  Rock,  and  five  days  later,  about  1,650  strong,  reached  the  Buffalo 
encampments.  “They  made  a fine  martial  appearance,  and  are  generally  com- 
posed of  healthy  young  men,  about  one-fourth  of  whom  are  riflemen”  (r). 

“By  the  account  of  the  commencement  of  the  enterprise  all  were  filled  with 
the  liveliest  anticipations  of  success.  The  anxious  hopes  of  the  citizens  were 
all  directed  toward  this  expected  theater  of  American  glory.  But,  alas!  We 
fear  the  enterprise  has  issued  in  dishonor!  We  have  now,  with  mingled  feelings 
of  disappointment,  mortification  and  disgust,  to  record  the  sequel  of  the  story, 
and  to  lament  over  the  fate  of  our  country.  The  loss  of  a fair-fought  battle,  and 
even  the  treacherous  capitulation  of  an  important  post,  are  incidents  which  forti- 
tude can  bear,  and  which  American  courage  might  retrieve.  But  the  heart 
sickens  and  we  turn  with  disgust  from  a scene  in  which  we  see  a spirit  of  insubor- 
dination prevailing  in  the  army,  their  camp  broken  up,  the  men,  without  leave, 
returning  to  their  homes,  and  leaving  the  republic  to  the  scoff  and  derision  of 

her  enemies.  It  is  too  painful  to  dwell  on  the  disgusting  picture The 

volunteer  companies,  commanded  by  Captains  Cooper  and  Lithgow,  from  Pitts- 
burg, and  Captain  Turbit  of  this  neighborhood,  were  all  not  only  willing,  but 
desirous  to  cross.  It  is  said  this  was  also  the  case  generally,  with  a few  excep- 
tions. General  Tannehill  is  sick.  The  troops  at  Black  Rock  were  ordered  to 
build  huts,  and  take  up  their  winter  quarters;  but  the  report  is  that  the  army, 
so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  militia  and  volunteers,  is  completely  broken  up, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  without  waiting  for  a discharge,  having  left  their  arms 
and  started  for  their  respective  homes.  From  the  number  of  them  which  are  daily 
arriving  here,  we  fear  there  is  but  too  much  ground  to  believe  the  truth  of  this 
report”  (s). 

So  much  dispute  was  occasioned  by  the  affair  at  Black  Rock,  and  so  much 
confusion  has  existed  since  regarding  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  the  details  will 
be  dwelt  upon  with  some  particularity.  Brigadier-General  Alexander  Smyth,  in 
his  report  to  Major-General  Henry  Dearborn,  said  that  General  Tannehill’s 
brigade  numbered  1,650  men,  of  whom  413  volunteered  to  cross  into  Canada; 
that  he  (Smyth)  was  ready  with  3,000  men  on  November  26th  to  cross;  that 
the  preliminary  effort  to  silence  the  guns  and  destroy  a bridge  of  the  enemy  on 
the  night  of  the  27th  was  only  partly  successful;  that  such  serious  reports 
were  brought  back  that  a force  of  250  men  under  Colonel  Winder  was  sent 
across  to  develop  the  enemy,  and  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss  and  forced 
to  return;  that  about  1,200  men  moved  up  to  Black  Rock  and  disembarked;  that 
the  enemy,  500  or  600  strong,  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  opposite 
shore;  that  General  Tannehill’s  troops  were  left  behind;  that  upon  consultation 
of  the  officers  a division  occurred  as  to  the  advisability  of  crossing;  that  it  was 
finally  determined  to  wait  until  the  whole  force  could  cross  at  once;  that  the 
29th  was  spent  in  preparation;  that  3 o’clock  a.  m.  of  December  1st  was  fixed 
as  the  hour  for  crossing;  that  the  troops  were  poorly  supplied  with  rations;  that 
the  departure  was  delayed  until  after  daylight;  that  much  confusion  and  insubor- 
dination were  manifested;  that  about  1,512  men  entered  the  boats,  while  some 


(q)  Mercury  (about),  October  3,  1812. 

(r)  Cor.  Mercury,  December  10,  1812. 


(s)  Mercury,  December  17,  1812. 
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refused  to  go;  that  upon  a consultation  of  the  regular  army  officers  upon  the 
expediency  of  crossing  in  daylight  under  all  circumstances,  all  advised  against 
the  invasion;  that  previously,  on  the  28th,  many  of  the  volunteers  had  broken 
their  muskets  because  they  had  not  seen  a battle;  that  the  regular  troops  were 
the  only  ones  to  be  certainly  relied  upon,  owing  to  insubordination  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  militia;  whereupon,  from  all  this  condition  of  affairs, 
General  Smyth  determined  not  to  invade  Canada  without  reinforcements,  and 
gave  orders  to  that  effect  (t). 

Brigadier-General  Peter  B.  Porter,  commander  of  the  New  York  volunteers, 
reported  that  on  November  27th  there  were  about  4,500  men  at  Black  Rock;  that 
on  the  28th,  though  all  were  to  embark  at  daylight,  it  was  2 o’clock  p.  m.  before 
from  2,000  to  2,600  men  were  ready  in  the  boats,  owing  doubtless  to  the  failure 
of  the  preliminary  attack;  that  at  that  time  of  day  all  were  in  fine  spirits  and  ready 
to  cross;  that  General  Tannehill’s  troops  and  others  were  on  shore,  but  ready  to 
cross;  that  other  boats  sufficient  to  carry  1,000  more  were  lying  there  Unoccupied; 
that  the  enemy  of  about  500  was  drawn  up  across  the  river  ready  for  battle; 
that  the  troops  were  kept  in  the  boats  until  late  in  the  afternoon  and  then  ordered 
to  disembark;  that  there  were  many  murmurings  and  much  discontent,  though 
submission  to  orders;  that  the  next  day,  Sunday,  General  Smyth  ordered  all 
to  be  ready  to  cross  at  9 o’clock  a.  m.  of  Monday;  that  the  volunteers  objected  to 
the  time  and  place,  whereupon  3 o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  December  1st, 
was  set;  that  the  embarkation  was  so  slow  that  daylight  came  and  passed,  where- 
upon the  troops  began  to  disembark;  that  there  was  great  excitement  and  dis- 
content over  the  failure  to  cross ; and  that  when  it  became  known  that  the  invasion 
would  not  take  place,  about  4,000  men,  without  order  or  restraint,  discharged 
their  guns  in  every  direction  (u). 

Immediately  succeeding  these  events  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  under  General 
Tannehill,  deserted  almost  in  a body  and  came  home  in  squads.  Supplies  for  all 
were  furnished  by  Major  Herriott,  who  procured  them  on  his  individual  credit. 
He  was  publicly  thanked  by  Captains  Lithgow,  Cooper,  Herron,  Withrow, 
Alexander,  and  Lieutenants  Irwin,  Jenkins,  Graham,  Hobbs  and  others,  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  (v).  Recriminations  between  the  two  generals,  Smyth 
and  Porter,  led  to  a duel  between  them  on  Grand  Island,  the  former  sending  and 
the  latter  accepting  the  challenge.  They  fired  once  without  effect,  whereupon 
General  Porter  withdrew  his  charge  of  cowardice  and  General  Smyth  apologized 
for  his  language.  They  then  shook  hands  and  the  affair  of  honor  terminated. 
It  was  said  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  that  they  were  “so  exceedingly  anxious 
to  do  something  they  ran  away.”  Fault  existed  on  both  sides.  General  Smyth 
justified  his  course  to  General  Dearborn  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unwise  and 
unmilitary  to  invade  the  enemy’s  country,  with  a wide  river  in  his  rear,  with  only 
1,500  reliable  men,  with  winter  fast  approaching,  and  with  a large  body  of 
insubordinate  militia  to  hamper  and  distress  him.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
disputed  the  anxiety  of  the  militia  to  cross  and  fight  at  least  one  battle  with  the 
enemy  drawn  up  in  tantalizing  line  on  the  other  shore.  It  was  probably  a case 
of  patriotic,  though  insubordinate,  enthusiasm,  pitted  against  the  discipline,  stub- 
bornness and  prudence  of  the  regular  army.  But  the  offense  was  nothing  less 
than  desertion  in  the  end,  nevertheless. 

In  February  and  March,  1814,  a court-martial  was  called  and  they  were 
tried  for  insubordination  and  disobedience  of  orders  and  desertion.  They  were 
convicted  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  charges,  and  many  of  them  were  sentenced 
to  pay  fines  of  from  $40  to  $60  each;  a few  much  lower.  Many  of  the  best  citizens 
of  this  portion  of  the  State  afterward  were  thus  punished  under  the  articles  of 


(t)  Official  Report  of  General  Smyth. 

(u)  Official  Report  of  General  Porter. 


(v)  Mercury,  December,  1812. 
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war.  The  very  men  who  had  repeatedly  insisted  on  being  led  against  the  British 
across  the  Niagara  were  the  first,  when  refused,  to  fire  their  rifles  in  the  air  in 
disapprobation"  and  the  first  to  start  for  home  without  orders.  Their  guilt 
was  so  clear  that  the  court-martial  was  abundantly  justified,  under  the  articles  of 
uar,  in  inflicting  severe  punishment,  but  a much  milder  course  was  pursued,  an 
act  of  undoubted  wisdom,  all  things  considered. 

At  first  it  was  intended  to  send  the  Pittsburg  Blues,  under  Captain  Butler, 
and  the  Greensburg  Rifle  Company,  under  Captain  Alexander,  to  the  Niagara 
department;  but  the  perilous  situation  of  the  Northwestern  frontier  caused  the 
authorities  to  change  their  plan,  whereupon  the  two  companies  were  ordered  to 
take  boats  on  September  23d,  and  move  down  the  Ohio  nearly  to  Cincinnati,  and 
there  join  General  W.  H.  Harrison,  who  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Northwest  and  was  preparing  to  march  northward.  In  fact,  General 
Harrison  was  then  well  advanced  across  Ohio  with  about  5,000  men  to  the  relief 
of  Fort  Wayne.  The  Westmoreland  Troop  of  Cavalry,  under  Captain  Markle, 
left  here  for  Urbana,  September  22d.  The  officers  of  the  Pittsburg  Blues  were: 
James  R.  Butler,  captain;  James  Irwin,  son  of  Colonel  Irwin  of  Brush  Creek, 
first  lieutenant;  Mathew  Magee,  brother  of  Christopher  Magee,  second  lieuten- 
ant; Elijah  Trovillo,  first  sergeant,  and  part  of  the  privates  were  as  follows: 
Patterson,  Pratt,  Pollard,  Park,  Parker,  Pentland,  J.  Davis,  J.  D.  Davis,  Elliott, 
English,  McMasters,  Robinson,  Wilkins,  Haven,  Allison,  Graham,  Chess, 
McFall,  Maxwell,  Mathews,  McClany,  McGiffin,  Deal,  Ross,  Francis,  Wahren- 
dorff,  Newman,  Richardson,  Harris,  Dodd,  McKee,  Watt,  Deemer,  Dobbins, 
Thompson,  Read,  Neville,  Vernon,  Whiedner,  Swift,  Hull,  McNeal,  Fairfield, 
Jones,  Williams,  Willock,  Barney,  Morse,  Marcy,  Clark  and  Elliott. 

Upon  their  arrival  with  the  army  of  General  Harrison  all  the  Pennsylvania 
troops,  including  the  Pittsburg  Blues,  were  assigned  to  the  right  wing  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Crooks.  The  whole  army  of  7,000  to  8,000  men 
were  hardy  and  experienced  backswoodsmen.  With  the  exception  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Blues  no  other  men  from  this  immediate  vicinity,  save  a few  scattering  cases, 
were  with  Harrison’s  army. 

On  August  15,  1812,  occurred  the  Fort  Dearborn  massacre  at  Chicago. 
With  the  garrison  there  was  Walter  Jordan,  of  this  county,  who,  four  days  later, 
escaped  from  the  Indians,  seized  a horse,  and,  after  great  hardships,  reached 
Fort  Wayne  on  August  26th,  and  there  remained  until  the  siege  of  that  place  was 
raised  by  General  Harrison  on  September  16. 

The  army  moved  from  Franklinton  to  Fort  Greenville  November  25,  1812. 
On  the  17th  of  December  occurred  the  preliminary  skirmish  of  Mississinewa,  and 
on  the  1 8th  the  battle  of  that  name.  The  movement  consisted  of  an  expedition 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  B.  Campbell  against  the  Mississinewa  villages. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  troops  were  furiously  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  Pittsburg  Blues  were  employed  to  reinforce  the  angle  of  the 
camp  against  which  the  enemy  was  thrown,  and  fought  “gallantly”  for  about  an 
hour.  Two  corporals  of  the  company,  Elliott  and  Read,  were  wounded;  one 
private,  Francis,  was  killed,  and  two  privates,  Chess  and  Dodd,  were  wounded. 
I he  company  was  specially  noticed  for  its  gallant  conduct  in  the  official  report. 

On  May  5,  1813,  occurred  the  sally  at  Fort  Meigs,  in  which  the  Blues  par- 
ticipated. General  Clay,  with  a force  of  about  800  men,  sallied  out  under  orders 
to  silence  and,  if  possible,  capture  the  enemy’s  batteries.  They  took  four  bat- 
teries with  such  ease  that,  flushed  with  success,  they  still  further  advanced, 
though  ordered  back..  Their  return  was  finally  cut  off  by  a large  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  out  of  the  800  to  sally  forth  only  about  150  succeeded  in  cutting  their 
way  back  to  the  boats.  On  this  occasion  Captain  Butler  was  sick  and  unable  to 
be  present,  and  the  Blues  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Magee.  The  com- 
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pany  lost  in  killed,  Newman  and  Richardson;  and  in  wounded,  Williams,  Dob- 
bins, Willock,  Wahrendorff  and  Ross. 

“The  Pittsburg  Blues,  led  by  Lieutenant  Magee,  in  the  illness  of  their 
gallant  captain,  sustained  the  reputation  which  they  had  acquired  at  Missis- 
sinewa”  (w). 

“That  American  regulars  (although  they  were  raw  recruits)  and  such  men 
as  compose  the  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Petersburg,  Virginia,  volunteers, 
should  behave  well  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  but  that  a company  of  militia  should 
maintain  its  ground  against  four  times  its  numbers,  as  did  Captain  Sebres,  of 
Kentucky,  is  truly  astonishing”  (x). 

The  Pennsylvania  militia  (about  2,000  strong)  with  General  Harrison,  having 
been  mustered  in  for  six  months,  were  many  of  them  discharged  in  April,  1813, 
their  time  having  expired,  though  they  served  fifteen  days  longer  rather  than 
leave  the  army  weak  before  a strong  and  vigilant  enemy,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  expected  and  overdue  reinforcements  from  this  State.  These  returned  soldiers 
were  warmly  welcomed  at  Pittsburg  on  their  arrival  in  May.  About  200  of  them 
had  reenlisted  in  the  Northwest  and  there  continued  to  serve.  The  Blues,  having 
enlisted  for  one  year,  remained  with  Harrison.  They  were  destined  still  further 
to  distinguish  themselves. 

On  August  2,  1813,  the  British  and  Indians,  under  Proctor  and  Elliott, 
stormed  Fort  Stephenson,  at  Lower  Sandusky,  then  commanded  by  Major 
George  Crogan,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a nephew  of  General  George  Rogers 
Clarke.  The  results  were  thus  summed  up  by  General  Plarrison  in  speaking  of 
the  advance  of  the  British: 

“Their  troops  [the  British]  were  formed  in  two  columns,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Short  heading  the  principal  one,  composed  of  the  light  and  battalion  companies 
of  the  Forty-first  Regiment.  This  gallant  officer  conducted  his  men  to  the  brink 
of  the  ditch  under  the  most  galling  and  destructive  fire  from  the  garrison,  and, 
leaping  into  it,  was  followed  by  a considerable  part  of  his  own  and  the  light  com- 
pany. At  this  moment  a masked  porthole  was  suddenly  opened  and  a six- 
pounder  with  an  half  load  of  powder  and  a double  charge  of  leaden  slugs,  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  feet,  poured  destruction  upon  them  and  killed  or  wounded 
nearly  every  man  who  had  entered  the  ditch.  In  vain  did  the  British  officers 
exert  themselves  to  lead  on  the  balance  of  the  column;  it  retired  in  disorder 
under  a shower  of  shot  from  the  fort,  and  sought  safety  in  the  adjoining 
woods”  (y). 

“A  young  gentleman,  a private  in  the  Petersburg  volunteers,  of  the  name  of 
Brown,  assisted  by  five  or  six  of  that  company  and  of  the  Pittsburg  Blues,  who 
were  accidentally  in  the  fort,  managed  the  six-pounder  which  produced  such 
destruction  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy”  (y). 

In  the  ditch  where  the  cannon  played  were  found  dead  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  one  major,  one  lieutenant  and  about  fifty  privates.  The  total  British  loss 
in  this  engagement  was  about  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Ameri- 
can loss  one  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

• “The  first  day  they  made  their  appearance  the  Indians  killed  five  of  tire 
picquet  guard  and  took  four  prisoners.  The  night  before  they  left  us  they  had  a 
war-dance  and  burned  some  of  the  prisoners;  we  do  not  know  how  many,  as  the 
bones  were  nearly  burnt  up.  We  are  all  well”  (z). 

“On  Friday  last  Captain  Butler’s  company  of  Pittsburg  Blues  returned  home 


(w)  General  orders  of  Harrison,  May  9,  1813. 

(x)  Official  report  of  General  W.  H.  Harrison. 

(y)  Report  of  General  W.  H.  Harrison,  August  4,  1813. 

(z)  Extract  from  a letter  dated  August  9,  1813,  addressed  to  a gentleman  of  Pittsburg, 
from  a soldier  at  Ft.  Meigs. 
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after  having  received  an  honorable  discharge  from  their  twelve  months’  service 
in  the  Northwestern  Army.  Their  return  was  hailed  by  their  fellow-citizens  with 
the  usual  demonstrations  of  respect.  On  the  day  preceding  Lieutenant’  Drum’s 
Greensburg  Rifle  Company  passed  through  this  place  on  their  way  home”  (a). 

On  August  2,  1813,  the  two  hundred  Pennsylvania  militia  who  had  reenlisted 
volunteered  to  go  on  board  the  brigs  on  Lake  Erie  under  Commodore  Perry 
and  participate  in  the  naval  battle  which  was  expected  to  occur  in  a short  time. 
Many  of  them  were  accepted.  On  August  6th  the  fleet  sailed  toward  Long 
Point.  On  September  10,  1813,  the  British  fleet  of  two  ships,  one  brig,  two 
schooners  and  one  sloop  was  captured  after  a sharp  fight.  Great  rejoicing 
occurred  here  on  receipt  of  the  news.  The  citizens  took  special  pride  in  this 
famous  victory,  because  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  supplies  for  the  American 
fleet  was  procured  here. 

“Illumination. — On  Friday  last  Lieutenant  Forrest  of  the  Navy  passed 
through  this  place  on  his  way  to  Washington  with  the  flags  of  the  British  squad- 
ron captured  by  the  gallant  Commodore  Perry.  This  memorable  event  was  com- 
memorated here  the  same  evening  by  a splendid  and  general  illumination  of  the 
town  and  surrounding  country,  a grateful  tribute  of  a patriotic  people  to  the 
brave  defenders  of  their  country’s  flag”  (b). 

The  Pennsylvania  militia  who  were  under  Colonel  Hill  were  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Northwestern  Army  in  November,  1813.  During  the  war 
recruiting  continued  at  Fort  Fayette,  near  Pittsburg.  In  December,  1813,  several 
British  prisoners  of  war,  captured  by  Commodore  Perry  on  Lake  Erie  and  con- 
fined in  the  county  jail  here,  effected  their  escape.  During  the  war  the  ordnance 
department  of  the  Government  located  here  furnished  large  quantities  of  supplies 
to  the  army.  In  March,  1814,  several  more  British  prisoners  confined  here  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping.  Harrison’s  great  victory  over  Proctor  on  the  River  Thames 
in  Canada,  in  October,  1813,  occasioned  public  rejoicing  here.  An  express  post, 
which  traversed  the  Western  country  at  the  highest  speed  of  a horse,  carried  back 
and  forth  the  news  of  the  day  and  the  dispatches  of  the  military  authorities. 
Many  horses  were  bought  here  for  the  army.  In  April,  1813,  experienced  boat- 
builders  were  employed  here  by  the  Government  and  taken  to  Lake  Erie,  there 
to  build  Schenectady  boats  for  the  Government  service.  These  boats  were 
narrow  and  sharp  at  the  bow  and  flat  bottomed.  In  1813-14  so  much  gunpowder 
was  stored  here  in  various  houses  that  dangerous  explosions  were  feared  (c). 

On  January  5,  1814,  the  alarming  news  was  received  here  that  Erie  was  in 
danger  of  capture  by  the  British,  and  the  Mercury  said  of  the  action  taken  in  this 
emergency:  “A  number  of  patriotic  young  men  of  Pittsburg,  having  volunteered 
their  services,  and  the  troops  at  Fort  Fayette,  will  march  this  day  for  Erie”  (d). 

In  the  summer  of  1814  large  quotas  of  troops  were  called  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  well  understood  that,  inasmuch  as  the  war  in  Europe  was 
about  to  end,  England  would  be  free  to  send  a large  additional  army  to  engage 
in  the  war  with  this  country. 

“Pittsburg,  January  19,  1814.- — A letter  has  been  received  from  Samuel 
Douglas,  Esq.,  commanding  the  Pittsburg  Volunteers,  by  the  editor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  dated  at  Meadville,  January  10th,  which  states  that  from  the 
enemy’s  taking  so  many  sleds  from  the  neighborhood  of  Buffalo,  the  American 
troops  all  felt  confident  of  his  determination  to  cross  to  Erie  as  soon  as  the  ice 
can  bear  him.  If  he  does  not'  come  to>  Erie,  says  Mr.  Douglas,  my  company  will 
unanimously  volunteer  to  assist  in  dislodging  him  from  Fort  Niagara”  (ej. 

Pittsburg,  March  25,  1814. — About  200  drafted  militia  and  upward  of  500 

(a)  Mercury,  Thursday,  September  16,  1813. 

G)  ^ercury-  October  7,  1813.  (c)  Mercury,  several  issues,  1813. 

(d)  Mercury,  January,  1814.  (e)  Niles.  Register,  February  5,  1814. 
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volunteers  from  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Adams  and  Franklin  arrived  here 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  last,  and  on  Monday  proceeded  on  their  march  for 
Erie,  where  they  are  to  be  stationed  for  six  months”  (f). 

“Among  the  prisoners  who  have  recently  arrived  at  this  place  from  Quebec 
are  James  Van  Horn,  Joseph  Knowles,  Paul  Grummow,  Elias  Mills,  Joseph 
Bowen,  Nathaniel  Edson,  Dyson  Dyer,  James  Corbin  and  Phelim  Corbin  of  the 
First  Regiment  United  States  Infantry,  who  survived  the  massacre  at  Fort 
Dearborn,  or  Chicago,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1812”  (g). 

“A  detachment  of  upward  of  200  men  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry 
passed  through  Pittsburg  from  St.  Louis  on  their  way  to  the  Northern  frontier 
on  the  28th  ult.”  (h). 

In  July,  1814,  the  citizens  were  called  together  to  raise  means  to  procure 
a sword,  to  be  presented  to  Commodore  David  Porter,  who,  after  fighting  gal- 
lantly, had  lost  the  “Essex,”  near  Valparaiso,  to  the  English  war  vessels  Phebe 
and  Cherub  (i). 

“Pittsburg,  August  31.— -On  Sunday  Captain  Reed’s  company  of  artillery,  80 
strong,  took  up  their  line  of  march  fromthis  place  for  Buffalo”  (j). 

The  capture  of  the  national  capital  in  August,  1814,  roused  the  flagging 
energies  of  patriotism  and  prompted  new  calls  for  troops  from  all  the  States. 
Governor  Snyder  of  Pennsylvania  called  out  a large  force  to>  assist  in  repelling 
the  invaders.  Few,  if  any,  went  from  Pittsburg  or  Allegheny  County. 

Little  was  done  after  this  by  this  vicinity  except  to  keep  in  readiness  in 
case  troops  were  called  for.  O11  Wednesday,  September  10,  1817,  a public 
dinner  was  given  to  General  Jacob  Brown,  the  hero  of  Niagara,  who  had 
remained  here  a few  days  after  the  departure  of  President  Monroe.  The  feast 
was  celebrated  at  Kerr’s  Hotel  and  many  toasts  were  drunk.  James  Ross  officiated 
as  president  of  the  occasion  and  Dr.  George  Stevenson  as  vice-president.  In 
response  to  the  toast,  “Our  distinguished  guest,  Major-General  Jacob  Brown,  the 
hero  of  Niagara,”  that  justly  famed  officer  delivered  a suitable  response  (k). 

As  the  years  passed  and  the  members  of  the  old  Pittsburg  Blues,  one  after 
another,  dropped  off,  the  survivors,  who  maintained  their  old  organization, 
gave  a military  burial  to  their  deceased  comrades.  On  nearly  all  public  occasions, 
such  as  musters  of  the  militia,  Fourth  of  July,  political  assemblages,  etc.,  they 
were  always  given  the  posts  of  honor  and  were  the  heroes  of  the  hour. 

(f)  Niles  Register,  April  9,  1814. 

(g)  Mercury,  May  21,  1814. 

(h)  Niles  Register,  July  16,  1814. 

(i)  Mercury,  1814. 

(j)  Niles  Register,  September  10,  r8i4. 

(k)  Mercury,  September  12,  1817. 
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THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO— THE  CALL  TO  ARMS THE  MARTIAL  SPIRIT TEN  COM- 
PANIES QUICKLY  FORMED  HERE RESOLUTIONS  FAVORING  THE  PROSECUTION  OF  THE 

WAR — PAROLE  OF  THE  COMPANIES TWO  COMMANDS  ACCEPTED — FUNDS  RAISED 

FOR  THE  FAMILIES  OF  VOLUNTEERS — FIRST  REGIMENT  RENDEZVOUSED  IN  PITTS- 
BURG— DEPARTURE  OF  THE  BLUES  AND  GRAYS — ILLUMINATION  IN  HONOR  OF 
VICTORIES COMPANIES  OF  GUTHRIE  AND  ROWLEY CASUALTIES MRS. 

SWISSHELM’S  VIEWS — NEWS  OF  THE  BATTLES FUNERAL  HONORS  TO  THE 

DEAD — GRAND  RECEPTION  HOME  OF  THE  GALLANT  MEN- — MUSTER 
ROLLS SUPPLIES  FURNISHED  BY  THE  ALLEGHENY  ARSENAL. 

For  several  months  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  the  citizens  of  this  vicinity  were  not  blind  to  the 
drift  of  public  events,  but  took  a deep  interest  in  all  war  measures  as  they 
developed.  Of  course,  the  great  body  of  citizens  was  arrayed  in  various 
attitudes  on  the  question  of  war — dependent  upon  their  party  affiliations  and 
upon  their  own  training,  environs  and  make-up.  Some  favored  the  war;  others 
opposed  it.  But  after  hostilities  had  been  commenced  no  person  here,  except 
extremists,  favored  a retreat  from  the  grounds  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
Government  in  the  Mexican  controversy.  In  anticipation  of  war  the  formation 
of  companies  here  was  begun  before  news  was  received  of  the  first  outbreak; 
and  when  such  news  did  finally  arrive  a wonderful  stimulus  was  given  to  the 
military  spirit  and  companies  sprang  into  formidable  existence  in  all  directions 
as  if  by  magic.  The  old  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  militia  officers  and  the 
prominent  politicians  who  claimed  to  love  the  sight  and  smell  of  gore  were 
swept  to  the  front  by  popular  clamor  and  placed  in  command  of  the  organizations. 

“Volunteers  for  Mexico. — We  are  informed  that  the  German  battalion 
volunteered  to  a man  on  Saturday  night  in  the  proffer  of  their  services  to  the 
Government  in  case  of  a rupture  with  Mexico.  We  saw  several  of  their 
companies  on  parade  yesterday.  They  are  fine,  stout  looking  fellows,  well 

uniformed,  armed  and  disciplined”  (a) “Military. — We  desired  to  see 

if  our  soldiers  would  be  ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to  take  the  field,  and  so  we 
inserted  that  paragraph  in  the  Journal  of  Monday  morning.  The  result  was 
most  flattering.  Every  man  was  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  his  country.  We  did 
not  expect  to  be  censured  by  the  colonel  for  our  distinguished  zeal  in  the 

service”  (b) “The  Viola  starts  to-morrow  for  New  Orleans  with  the 

remainder  of  the  heavy  cannon  manufactured  by  Knapp  & Totten  of  this  city”  (c). 

“Judging  from  the  activity  in  the  quartermaster’s  department  at  the 

arsenal  and  among  our  Government  officers  generally,  operations  here  have  been 
stimulated  by  orders  from  Washington.  The  Viola  left  here  last  week  loaded 
with  cannon  and  munitions.  The  Hatchie  Eagle  leaves  to-day  for  New  Orleans 
with  another  load.  We  notice  that  shipments  are  making  of  carriages,  which 
we  suppose  are  for  Paixham  guns  intended  for  coast  fortifications.  Our  friends, 
Messrs.  Knapp  & Totten,  are  turning  out  heavy  guns,  balls  and  bombs  as  fast 
as  the  large  force  of  hands  in  their  employ  and  their  large  amount  of  machinery 
can  do  it”  (d).- 

fa)  Commercial  Journal  May  12,  1846.  fb)  Commercial  Journal,  May  13,  1846. 

(c)  Commercial  Journal,  May  8,  1846.  (d)  Gazette,  June  1,  1846. 
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In  May,  1846,  there  were  no  less  than  ten  companies  organized  in  the  two 
cities  and  vicinity:  The  Duquesne  Grays  under  Captain  Herron,  the  Jackson 

Blues  under  Captain  Hay,  the  City  Blues  under  Captain  Sirwell,  the  Hibernian 
Greens  under  Captain  O’Brien,  the  Dragoons  under  Captain  Sahl,  three  or 
lour  German  companies  organized  into  a battalion,  the  Pittsburg  Guards  under 
Captain  Reed,  and  several  others  in  the  suburbs.  At  this  time  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment of  State  militia,  located  here,  was  officered  as  follows:  E.  Trovillo,  colonel; 

S.  W.  Black,  lieutenant-colonel;  William  Larimer,  Jr.,  major.  In  May,  1846, 
came  the  news  that  Sergeant  Fuller,  of  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantry,  a 
Pittsburger,  had  been  killed  by  the  Mexicans  on  the  Rio  Grande.  It  was  said 
that  he  was  the  first  resident  of  this  city  to  die  in  the  war.  All  men  with  large 
families  were  told  to  stay  at  home;  that  young  men  alone  should  be  permitted 
to  go.  By  June  22,  1846,  the  Jackson  Blues  numbered  120  men;  and  the 
Duquesne  Grays  numbered  about  70;  in  fact,  all  the  companies  were  full  to 
overflowing.  “Every  night  our  streets  are  enlivened  by  the  music  of  military 
bands,  as  one  or  the  other  of  the  companies  turns  out  for  drill”  (e). 

An  immense  assemblage  of  the  members  of  all  parties  met  at  the  old  court- 
room on  June  6,  1846,  to  express  the  sentiments  of  this  community  on  the  subject 
of  the  war.  Thomas  Hamilton  was  chosen  chairman  and  Samuel  W.  Black, 
W.  M.  Edgar,  J.  G.  Reed,  Benjamin  Patton,  Samuel  Roseburg,  William  Aiken 
and  W.  B.  Mowry  were  appointed  a committee  on  resolutions.  Judge  Patton, 
Colonel  Black  and  R.  FI.  Kerr  were  the  principal  speakers,  and  all  three  elo- 
quently urged  citizens  of  all  parties  to  support  the  Government.  The  committee 
on  resolutions  reported  a long  set  which  was  adopted  unanimously,  three  of 
them  being  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  meeting  appoint  a committee  of  twenty 
persons,  whose  duty  is  shall  be  to  raise  by  subscription  a sufficient  sum  to 
uniform  in  a suitable  manner  the  volunteers  of  Allegheny  County  who  are 

willing  to  engage  in  the  war “ Resolved , That  the  city  and  county  which 

furnished  the  Pittsburg  Blues  for  Mississinewa  and  Fort  Meigs  must  not  and 
shall  not  be  less  ready  than  others  to  meet  the  dangers  that  visit  our  country. 
The  dust  and  ashes  of  the  noble  dead  would  curse  the  dastard  sons  who  stained 

their  well-earned  glory “Resolved,  That  Congress  be  and  they  are 

requested  to  pass  a law  increasing  the  pay  of  soldiers  to  $25  per  month,  and 
providing  a bounty  of  160  acres  of  land  for  each  man  who  has  been  engaged  in 
battle,  and  that  the  widows  of  soldiers  killed  in  battle  be  each  allowed  a bounty 
of  320  acres  of  land”  (f). 

The  committee  appointed  to  raise  funds  to  uniform  the  volunteers  was 
as  follows:  Wilson  McCandless,  William  Croghan,  George  Darsie,  Charles 

Shaler,  Alexander  Richardson,  H.  S.  Megraw,  Rodv  Paterson,  J.  Iv.  Moorhead, 
C.  S.  Eyster,  Jesse  Carothers,  William  Larimer,  Jr.,  Alexander  Black,  C.  H. 
Paulson,  J.  B.  McFadden,  Michael  Kane,  Jr.,  S.  H.  Sarber,  P.  McCormick, 
Alexander  Hay,  W.  J.  Howard  and  Robert  Porter. 

“Instead  of  six  regiments,  ninety  full  companies,  a number  sufficient  to- 
constitute  nine  regiments,  regularly  organized  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  President,  have  tendered  their  services  as  volunteers  for 
Mexico”  (g). 

He  further  saw  that  “the  offers  received  and  filed  have  all  been  made  in 
good  faith  and  calm  deliberation.  The  officers  and  men  composing  the  com- 
panies have  had  full  time  to  reflect  and  did  not  act  from  feverish  impulse  or 
under  the  influence  of  a fit  or  fits  of  patriotic  delirium.” 

(e)  Commercial  Journal,  June  17.  1846. 

(f)  Commercial  Journal,  June  7,  1846. 

(g)  Statement  of  Adjutant-General  Petrikin  of  Pennsylvania,  about  July  20,  1846. 
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“Pittsburg  Volunteers.' — The  following  are  the  names,  officers  and  members 
of  the  different  volunteer  companies  whose  services  have  been  offered  from  this 
quarter:  Pittsburg  City  Blues — First  lieutenant,  Robert  Cornell;  77.  Irish 

Green — Captain,  Joseph  O’Brien;  first  lieutenant,  James  Dignan;  second  lieuten- 
ant, Martin  Connelly;  77.  Duquesne  Grays — Captain,  John  Herron;  first  lieu- 
tenant, C.  H.  Paulson;  second  lieutenant,  George  Beal;  64.  Independent  Blues 
— Captain,  Alexander  Hay;  first  lieutenant,  G.  L.  Drane;  second  lieutenant, 
lames  O’H.  Denny;  119.  Birmingham  Guards — Captain,  Samuel  McKee;  first 
lieutenant,  Robert  Duncan;  second  lieutenant,  David  Cunningham;  77.  Penn- 
sylvania Blues — Captain,  George  S.  Flays;  first  lieutenant,  J.  S.  Bonnet;  second 
lieutenant,  W.  S.  Cuddy;  77.  Making  in  all  491  men,  admirably  equipped, 
officered  and  disciplined,  ready  to  leave  in  twenty-four  hours  from  this  point 
whenever  ordered’’  (h). 

“We  have  now  in  Pittsburg  500  men,  armed,  equipped  and  eager  for  war. 
They  are  all  impatient  for  a fight  and  twenty-four  hours’  notice  will  suffice  to 
have  them  ready  to  proceed  to  the  Rio  Grande’’  (i). 

Under  the  Ten  Regiments  Bill  of  Congress,  the  State  authorities  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1846,  ordered  the  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment  to  rendezvous  at  Pitts- 
burg. At  first  it  was  thought  that  many  companies  would  be  accepted  from  this 
vicinity.  Several  tendered  their  services  to  the  State  in  July,  1846;  but  it  was 
soon  learned  that  volunteering  was  so  popular  throughout  the  country,  and 
particularly  in  this  State,  that  only  a small  fraction  of  those  who'  enlisted  here 
was  likely  to  be  accepted.  In  August,  1846,  General  Sam  Houston,  who  had 
recently  figured  so  prominently  in  Texan  affairs,  passed  through  Pittsburg  on 
his  way  to  the  West,  departing  on  the  “Ringgold.”  He  returned  through 
Pittsburg  to  Washington  in  December.  The  time  of  acceptance  of  the  volun- 
teers from  this  State  was  extended,  first  to  July  nth,  and  then  to  a still  later  date. 
In  the  meantime  the  companies  here  continued  to  parade  nightly,  and  several  of 
them  went  to  encampments  in  the  country  to  familiarize  themselves  with  camp 
life.  Early  in  September  a new  company  was  reported  organized  at  Elizabeth 
under  Captain  Hamilton,  and  one  at  the  Forks  under  Captain  Eakin. 

“Eighteen  dragoons  left  yesterday  on  the  steamer  ‘Swatara’  for  the  Rio 
Grande;  the  same  boat  carries  out  forty  horses”  (j). 

In  September,  1846,  the  German  battalion  here,  consisting  of  four  com- 
panies, paraded  nightly  under  the  command  of  Major  Tickeisen  and  made  a 
fine  appearance.  In  this  month  the  Duquesne  Grays  and  perhaps  others  attended 
the  encampment  at  Greenburg,  where  twelve  companies  assembled  under  General 
Montgomery.  Several  companies  also  encamped  at  McKeesport.  Captain  V. 
Gutzweiler  commanded  a company  in  the  German  battalion.  In  September  the 
Jackson  Independent  Blues  elected  James  O’H.  Denny  first  lieutenant  and 
W.  A.  Charlton  second  lieutenant. 

“Reports  are  rife  that  the  Pennsylvania  troops  have  been  called  for.  We 
have  not  a doubt  that  they  will  be  and  that  very  shortly,  if,  indeed,  steps  have  not 
■already  been  taken  for  that  purpose.  Here  in  Pittsburg  the  boys  are  eager  for 
the  order  to  march,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  the  whole  complement  could  be 
got  under  arms.  The  military  spirit  in  our  city  is  at  fever  heat  and  can  only  be 
reduced  by  a dose  of  glory”  (k) 

" hhe  call  for  a regiment  of  Pennsylvania  troops  has  created  quite  an  excite- 
ment among  our  miltary  friends.  While  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  of  them 
cannot  go,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  each  of  the  companies  desires  to  be  selected. 

(h)  Commercial  Journal,  July  28,  1846.  1 

(i)  Commercial  Journal,  August  1,  1846. 

0)  Commercial  Journal,  September  4,  1846. 

(k)  Commercial  Journal,  October  24,  1846. 
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We  hope  that  our  troops  will  not  be  overlooked.  They  were  among  the  first 
to  offer  themselves  and  from  their  geographical  position  they  are  entitled  to  the 
preference.  Besides,  no  troops  are  better  officered  and  disciplined.  On  the 
reception  of  the  intelligence  that  war  was  declared,  our  companes  immediately 
commenced  recruiting,  and  at  this  moment  we  have  two  companies,  numbering 
more  than  200  rank  and  file  between  them,  who  could  be  mustered  for  marching 
in  forty-eight  hours.  We  allude  to  the  Jackson  Blues  and  Duquesne  Grays. 
We  have  never  seen  a finer  body  of  men  than  these  companies  parade;  and 
their  commanding  officers,  Captains  Hay  and  Herron,  are  known  to  be  highly 
competent,  as  are  their  subalterns.  Although  we  could  ill  brook  the  idea  of 
hearing  of  the  death  or  mutilation  of  any  of  these  men,  our  friends  and  fellow 
citizens,  we  would  still  be  proud  of  seeing  them  in  arms  under  the  National 
standard,  for  they  would  gallantly  uphold  its  honor  and  their  own.  We  hope 
Governor  Shunk  will  not  overlook  the  claims  of  his  former  neighbors  when  the 
tickets  for  glory  are  being  distributed”  (1). 

“Our  soldiers  are  very  much  excited.  The  orders  of  the  Adjutant-General 
came  to  hand  yesterday.  Captain  Herron  of  the  Grays  forwarded  by  the 
return  mail  information  that  his  company  was  ready.  It  looks  like  a hard  case, 
that  the  flower  of  our  youth  must  be  marched  off  to  the  carnage  of  a field  of 
battle  to  win  slave  fields  for  the  South  in  an  unjust  war.  However,  our  troops 

are  all  right”  (m) “We  Knew  It. — Our  friends,  the  Jackson  Blues,  at  a 

meeting  last  night,  volunteered  for  the  war.  They  marched  through  the  streets 
last  night  in  full  force  with  a band  of  music  at  their  head.  We  knew  that  Captain 
Hay  and  his  men  would  be  ready  when  the  time  came”  (n) “Recruit- 

ing.— The  Grays  and  Blues  are  beating  up  for  recruits.  We  understand  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  found  in  obtaining  a sufficient  number  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  both  companies.  If  the  call  was  for  a year  instead  of  for  the  war,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  responded  to  with  much  greater  alacrity”  (o). 

On  or  about  December  1,  1846,  the  Jackson  Blues  and  the  Duquesne  Grays 
were  notified  by  the  Adjutant-General  that  their  services  for  the  war  were 
accepted.  The  companies  were  reduced  at  once  to  a fighting  basis,  many 
dropped  out  and  recruits  were  still  called  for.  Calls  were  made  upon  the 
citizens  to  equip  the  companies.  At  a meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Contribu- 
tions, appointed  by  the  War  Meeting  of  the  6th  of  May,  1846,  there  were  present 
on  December  2,  1846,  Messrs.  McCandless,  Megraw,  Captain  Alexander  Hay, 
Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Paulson,  John  B.  McFadden,  Alexander  Richardson, 
Alexander  Black,  M.  D.,  C.  S.  Eyster,  J.  B.  Guthrie  and  S.  W.  Black.  On 
motion  Wilson  McCandless  took  the  chair,  and  H.  S.  Megraw  and  C.  S. 
Fyster,  Esqs.,  were  appointed  secretaries.  On  motion  of  Alexander  Richardson 
it  was 

“Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  money  subscribed  and  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  equipping  the  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  War,  and  how  the  same 
has  been  disbursed,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee.” 

The  chairman  appointed  Alexander  Richardson,  J.  B.  Guthrie  and  Charles  H. 
Paulson  as  said  committee.  On  motion  of  Alexander  Richardson,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Black,  it  was 

“Resolved,  That  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  be 
requested  to  unite  in  a call  for  a meeting  of  the  people  on  Saturday  evening 
next,  to  take  definite  action  in  regard  to  our  volunteers,  and  to  make  prepara- 

(l)  Commercial  Journal,  November  20,  1846. 

(m)  Commercial  Journal,  November  24,  1846. 

(n)  Commercial  Journal,  November  24,  1846. 

(o)  Commercial  Journal,  November  28,  1846. 
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tions  to  receive  in  a becoming  manner  the  accepted  companies  from  other 
portions  of  the  State.” 

William  Wilkins,  Richard  Biddle,  Walter  Forward,  Charles  Shaler,  Wilson 
McCandless,  Moses  Hampton,  Samuel  W.  Black,  George  Darsie,  Thomas 
Williams,  John  Mahon,  A.  W.  Loomis,  IT.  S.  Megraw,  H.  Hepburn,  Benjamin 
Patton,  W*.  PI.  Lowrie,  Harmar  Denny,  A.  W.  Burke  were  announced  as  likely 
to  be  present  to  address  the  meeting  of  Saturday,  the  5th  (p).  On  that  date 
a large  and  enthusiastic  war  meeting  was  held  at  the  old  courthouse  to 
devise  means  to  collect  funds  for  the  volunteers.  Benjamin  Patton  presided. 
Judge  Lowrie  was  the  lirst  speaker,  advocating  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
S.  W.  Black  spoke  wittily  and  happily  to  the  same  effect.  Loud  and  repeated 
calls  brought  out  Judge  Shaler,  who  delivered  a speech  of  great  strength  in 
support  of  the  war.  William  Eyster,  one  of  the  collectors  previously  appointed, 
reported  that  he  had  called  upon  an  Irishman  who-,  upon  learning  of  his 
errand,  promptly  paid  five  dollars.  A moment  later  his  wife  came  in  and 
desired  to  know  what  was  wanted.  She  was  told,  whereupon  she  also  put 
down  her  name  and  paid  five  dollars  cash.  When  Mr.  Eyster  related  this 
circumstance,  cries  came  from  all  parts  of  the  house  for  the  name  of  this 
Irish  woman.  “Mrs.  Martha  Patrick,”  responded  Mr.  Eyster.  Three  deafening 
cheers  were  given  for  husband  and  wife.  Captain  Hay  was  called  for  and 
delivered  a short  speech.  Wilson  McCandless  was  then  called  out  and  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent  speech,  justifying  the  war  and  the  claims  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Magellan  also  addressed  the  audience.  The  Jackson  Blues  were 
present,  under  arms,  and  the  speeches  were  interspersed  with  national  airs, 
marches,  etc.,  from  their  band.  A resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Eyster,  appointing 
a committee  to  provide  for  the  care  of  soldiers’  families  during  their  absence, 
was  adopted  by  acclamation  (q). 

“The  Jackson  Blues  have  now  eighty-five  men  on  their  roll,  the  Duquesne 
Grays  have  seventy — all  good  men  and  true.  A detachment  of  this  latter 
corps  leaves  for  Elizabeth  to-day  on  recruiting  service.  Captain  John  Herron 
yesterday  obtained  eight  volunteers  from  Westmoreland  County.  We  hear 
nothing  now  but  drums  and  fifes,  and  talk  of  war,  Mexico,  etc.”  (r). 

In  December,  1846,  the  troops  for  the  First  Regiment  began  to  pour 
into  Pittsburg,  the  Washington  Light  Infantry,  under  Captain  Binder,  the 
City  Guards,  under  Captain  Hill,  the  Philadelphia  Light  Guards,  under  Cap- 
tain Bennett,  and  the  Washington  Artillery,  under  Captain  Nagle,  arriving 
first  about  December  12th.  It  was  related  that  Captain  F.  M.  Wynkoop, 
of  the  Schuylkill  company,  sooner  than  be  rejected  from  the  service,  volun- 
teered as  a private  in  the  Washington  Artillery".  He  was  subsequently"  elected 
colonel  of  the  First  Regiment.  The  Monroe  Guards,  under  Captain  Small, 
and  the  Cadwallader  Grays,  under  Captain  Scott,  arrived  about  December 
15th.  Many  candidates  for  the  regimental  offices  were  brought  forward  by 
their  friends.  Lieutenant  Rowley  was  a candidate  for  adjutant.  John  B. 
Guthrie  and  A.  W.  Foster  were  candidates  for  major.  A large  sum  was 
realized  to  equip  the  volunteers  from  a military  ball  given  December  21st,  the 
tickets  selling  for  five  dollars  each.  The  Pittsburg-  Theater  gave  a benefit 
and  raised  prices  for  the  same  object.  Nearly  all  the  officers  were  publicly 
presented  with  swords  and  the  companies  with  flags  by  the  citizens  on  various 
occasions.  Pittsburg  had  never  before  seen  so  lively  a military  time  as  in 
this  memorable  December,  1846.  At  last,  just  before  the  troops  departed, 
the  regimental  election  was  held,  resulting-  as  follows:  Colonel,,  Francis  M. 
Wynkoop;  lieutenant-colonel,  Samuel  W.  Black;  major,  F.  L.  Bowman.  The 

(p)  Commercial  Journal,  December  3,  1846. 

(cj)  Commercial  Journal,  December  4,  1846.  (r)  Commercial  Journal,  December  7,  1846. 
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Blues  and  Grays  were  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  about  2 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  December  16,  1846,  with  the  following  officers:  Jackson 
Independent  Blues — Alexander  Hay,  captain;  J.  O’H.  Denny,  first  lieutenant; 
T.  A.  Rowley,  second  lieutenant.  Duquesne  Grays — John  Herron,  captain; 
W.  Trovillo,  first  lieutenant;  W.  J.  Anlcrim,  second  lieutenant;  J.  W.  Hague, 
third  lieutenant. 

On  Sunday  morning,  December  20,  1846,  all  the  companies  here  attended 
the  various  churches.  In  view  of  the  numerous  fistic  encounters  which  had 
occurred  in  these  commands  it  was  said,  “Some  of  the  soldiers  need  praying 
for,  that’s  a fact”  (s).  The  Duquesne  Grays  became  Company  F and  the  Inde- 
pendent Blues  Company  G of  the  First  Regiment.  On  December  21,  1846, 
the  committee  on  contributions  reported  that  $960.95  had  been  raised  to  equip 
the  two  companies.  Among  those  who  were  presented  with  swords  were  Samuel 
W.  Black,  Alexander  Hay,  Lieutenants  Rowley,  Denny,  Trovillo  and'  Ankrim; 
Robert  Anderson,  Sergeant  Chalfant  and  others.  William  E.  Austin  made 
the  presentation  speech  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Black,  to  which  the  latter  elo- 
quently responded.  Colonel  Wynkoop  also  delivered  a speech  on  this  occasion. 
Upon  the  departure  of  the  regimental  officers  they  were  addressed  by  Adjutant- 
General  Bowman  and  Wilson  McCandless.  Wynkoop  and  Black  replied. 

On  December  22,  1846,  the  Pittsburg  companies  and  several  others  marched 
to  the  wharf  to  take  boats  for  New  Orleans.  An  immense  crowd  of  citizens 
gathered  to  see  them  off.  The  departing  companies  were  escorted  to  the  wharf 
by  others  of  the  same  regiment  left  behind,  and  by  some  half  dozen  others 
which  had  already  arrived  here  in  anticipation  of  the  formation  of  another 
regiment.  The  boys  boarded  the  boats,  amid  lingering  farewells  and  bitter 
tears;  flags  and  handkerchiefs  waved,  the  whistles  sounded,  the  bells  rang, 
the  planks  were  withdrawn,  and  as  round  after  round  of  hearty  cheers  rent 
the  air,  the  boats  moved  out  into  the  river  and  turned  their  bows  toward  the 
land  of  the  Montezumas. 

“Our  gallant  volunteers  are  surely  going  to  Mexico  to  kill  women  and 
children;  this  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  proof,  and  that  woman  they  shot  at 
Monterey  while  she  was  carrying  bread  and  water  to  dying  men,  and  binding 
their  wounds  with  her  own  clothes,  is  one  witness  at  the  bar  of  heaven  to 
prove  it  there.  The  weakness  of  the  enemy  has  allowed  them  to  get  into 
their  country,  desolate  their  homes  and  bombard  their  churches,  all  for  glory, 
as  an  Irishman  knocks  down  his  friend  for  love.  Well,  those  who  do  not 
die  there  will  doubtless  return  completely  besmeared  with  glory.  Those  who 
leave  their  families  to  the  charity  of  the  world  will  know  that  this  winter, 
or  while  the  war  fever  lasts,  they  will  be  kept  from  starving;  after  that  their 
wives  can  sew  for  twelve  and  a half  cents  a day  to  support  themselves  and 
children.  If  this  country  failed  to  support  her  old  revolutioners  and  their 
widows,  she  will  support  no  others.  There  is  now  an  old  widow  in  the 
upper  end  of  Allegheny  City,  Mrs.  Grove,  who  has  had  a cancer  on  her  face 
for  years.  Her  husband  was  in  Washington’s  army  during  most  of  the  war. 
After  incredible  exertions  he  secured  a pension  of  forty-four  dollars  a year. 
It  was  his  only  dependence.  I knew  him  for  years  when  he  lived  here  near 
us  in  a little  house  below  the  mill,  and  tottered  on  his  staff,  back  and  forth 
to  Pittsburg — eight  miles — with  his  silver  hair  hanging  on  his  shoulders,  to  beg 
his  pension  pittance  of  fat,  sleek  office-holders”  (t). 

(s)  Commercial  Journal,  December,  1846. 

(t)  This  characteristic  article  is  an  extract  from  a communication  written  for  the  Com- 
mercial Journal  by  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Swisshelm  and  published  by  that  paper  December  23, 
1846.  She  had  bitterly  opposed  the  war,  and  continued  to  lash  the  National  administration 
in  her  own  caustic  fashion. 
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‘‘John  D.  Miller  did  a fine  thing — like  himself — on  Tuesday.  While  the 
ceremony  was  going  forward  of  presenting  swords,  pistols,  etc.,  by  the  friends 
of  the  different  members  of  one  of  our  volunteer  companies,  a poor  fellow 
said,  ‘Well,  I have  no  friends,  I suppose,  and  must  go  without  any  extras.’ 
‘You  shan’t  say  that  while  I’m  here,’  said  Miller,  and  he  took  the  man  with 
him  to  a dealer  and  equipped  him  with  a revolver  and  knife  of  the  best”  (u). 

The  First  Regiment  was  no  sooner  off  than  the  other  companies  which 
had  been  raised  here  and  rejected  made  strenuous  efforts  to  get  into  the 
Second  Regiment.  It  was  stated  that  while  Adjutant-General  Bowman  was 
in  the  city  on  the  18th  of  December,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  First 
Regiment,  the  services  of  the  Hibernian  Irish  Greens  were  tendered  him  by 
Captain  Robert  Porter  and  accepted  on  the  spot,  the  first  company  to  be 
received  into  the  Second  Regiment  (v).  On  December  21st  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Blues  were  tendered  to  the  State  by  Captain  G.  S.  Hays,  and  about 
the  same  time  the  German  Dragoons  were  tendered  by  their  captain,  Leopold 
Sahl.  Several  other  German  companies  also  offered  themselves. 

“The  Pennsylvania  Blues,  Captain  George  S.  Hays,  now  number  about 
eighty  men,  the  pick  and  choice  of  our  young  men.  The  Hibernian  Greens, 
Captain  Robert  Porter,  are  also  full,  and  are  as  fine  a body  of  men  as  can 
anywhere  be  found.  Captain  V.  Gutzweiler’s  company,  we  learn,  is  now  full. 
They  have  been  accepted  and  are  now  ready  to  march.  They  will  make 
good  soldiers  on  the  field”  (w). 

Late  in  December,  1846,  the  Second  Regiment  was  ordered  to1  rendezvous 
at  P'ittsburg.  Companies  for  this  regiment  began  to  arrive  before  the  First 
Regiment  had  departed.  During  the  last  ten  days  in  December  the  compa- 
nies of  Captains  Naylor,  Seyburg,  Loesser,  Geary,  Murray,  Glime,  Wilson 
and  two  more  from  other  parts  of  the  State  had  been  accepted  and  were  here 
ready  for  discipline.  Thus  Pittsburg  was  permitted  to  furnish  one  company 
only  for  the  Second  Regiment.  Four  full  companies  which  had  been  raised 
here  were  sadly  disappointed  on  December  28th,  when  the  news  was  received 
from  Harrisburg  that  the  Second  Regiment  was  already  full.  Captain  G.  S. 
Hays’  company,  another  raised  by  Captain  Roberts  in  Fayette  County,  the 
German  Grays  under  Captain  V.  Gutzweiler,  and  the  company  of  Captain 
Leopold  Sahl  were  ready.  The  old  Pittsburg  Blues,  under  Captain  C.  C. 
Seeley,  were  reported  likewise  ready.  During  the  holidays  another  company 
was  organized  here,  of  which  Thomas  Wallace  was  elected  captain. 

“The  following  companies  are  now  at  this  place,  viz.:  Westmoreland 

Guards,  Greensburg;  Cameron  Guards,  Harrisburg;  Rangers,  Philadelphia; 
Highlanders,  Cambria  County;  Columbia  Guards,  Danville;  Mauch  Chunk 
Company.  None  of  the  Pittsburg  companies  have  been  mustered  into  service 
(for  officers)  yet.  The  election  will  probably  take  place  on  Tuesday  next. 
The  Reading  and  Uniontown  troops  are  expected  here  to-night.  The  West- 
moreland Guards  and  Stockton  Artillerists  have  been  mustered  into  the  service. 
The  Harrisburg  company  will  be  here  this  evening  and  also1  Captain  George’s 
company.  At  an  election  of  officers  for  the  Second  Regiment  there  were 
three  candidates  for  colonel.  Roberts  of  Fayette  County  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  six  votes  over  Captain  Hambright.  J.  W.  Geary  of  Cambria 
was  elected  lieutenant-colonel”  (x). 

The  officers  elected  for  the  Independent  Irish  Greens  were:  Robert  Porter, 
captain;  William  Rankin,  first  lieutenant;  James  Kane,  second  lieutenant; 

(u)  Commercial  Journal,  December  24,  1846. 

(v)  Commercial  Journal,  December,  1846. 

(w)  Commercial  Journal,  December  28,  1846. 

(x)  Pittsburg  Inquirer,  January  3,  1847. 
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William  S.  Kelly,  junior  lieutenant  (y).  On  January  8,  1847,  four  companies 
of  the  Second  Regiment  left  Pittsburg  for  New  Orleans  (z).  The  following 
day,  Saturday,  the  remaining  four  companies,  together  with  the  regimental 
officers  and  staff,  also  departed,  among  them  being  the  Pittsburg  company, 
Independent  Irish  Greens,  commanded  by  Captain  Robert  Porter  (a).  Upon 
their  departure  Captain  Porter  and  Lieutenant  Rankin  were  publicly  pre- 
sented with  swords.  The  officers  elected  for  the  Second  Regiment  were:  W. 
B.  Roberts,  colonel;  John  W.  Geary,  lieutenant-colonel;  William  Brindle, 
major.  After  the  death  of  Colonel  Roberts  in  the  field,  Geary  became  colonel, 
Brindle  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Lieutenant  McMichael  major.  It  was  noticed 
by  the  newspapers  that  not  so  much  enthusiasm  was  shown  upon  the  departure 
of  the  Second  Regiment  as  upon  the  departure  of  the  First.  The  people 
were  settling  down  to  war  as  a business. 

The  first  detachment  of  the  First  Regiment,  consisting  of  the  'companies 
of  Captains  Nagle  and  Small,  and  the  second  detachment,  consisting  of  the 
companies  of  Captains  Scott  and  Bennett,  reached  New  Orleans  December 
28,  1846  (b).  Recruiting  continued  here  in  February,  1847,  under  the  Ten 
Regiments  Bill.  Captain  C.  C.  Seeley  of  the  old  Pittsburg  Blues  called  for 
a few  more  volunteers  and  announced  his  command  almost  ready  for  the 
service  (c).  The  Montgomery  Blues  were  raised  and  organized  in  Birming- 
ham in  February,  1847.  T.  H.  O’Connor  was  chosen  captain.  This  was  the 
second  company  there,  the  Guards  being  the  other  (d).  On  March  29,  1847, 
Lieutenant  Field  left  with  sixteen  recruits  whom  he  had  raised  here  for  the 
war.  In  March  Captain  P.  N.  Guthrie,  having  been  commissioned  for  the 
purpose,  called  for  recruits  for  a company. 

About  the  1st  of  April,  1847,  the  city  was  alive  with  military  movements 
and  brilliant  with  uniforms  and  the  pageantry  and  pomp  of  war.  The  new 
companies  of  this  State  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  here  and  Major  Dusen- 
berry  was  ordered  here  from  Baltimore  to  superintend  operations  of  equip- 
ment and  transportation.  Vessels  were  chartered  to  convey  the  troops  to 
New  Orleans  and  were  not  permitted  to  take  on  any  freight  on  the  way  down, 
but  could  do  so  on  the  return  trip.  The  “Mountaineer”  was  thus  chartered  to 
carry  two  companies  not  yet  arrived  on  April  1st. 

“The  whole  number  of  troops  expected  to.  rendezvous  here  will  be  from 
1,200  to  2,000.  The  recruiting  officers  have  orders  as  soon  as  they  get  fifty 
men  to  send  them  on.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  now  as  formerly  Penn- 
sylvania is  first  in  the  field.  Nine  out  of  the  ten  companies  composing  the 
regiment  now  arriving  are  from  this  State  and  one  other  from  Maryland.  A 
volunteer  company  from  Virginia  has  enlisted  and  been  ordered  here”  (e). 

On  Saturday  night,  April  24,  1847,  pursuant  to-  proclamation  of  the 
mayor,  the  streets  were  brilliantly  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  recent  victo- 
ries of  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor,  in  Mexico.  All  parties  and  sexes  partici- 
pated and  many  interesting  transparencies  were  exhibited.  The  illumination 
was  effected  with  sperm  candles,  and  one  to  each  pane  of  window  glass  was 
considered  a brilliant  display.  Even  the  county  commissioners  descended 
from  their  pedestals  of  dignity  and  illuminated  the  new  courthouse.  The 
hotels  and  theaters  were  made  resplendent  with  light,  color  and  transparen- 
cies and  bands  discoursed  national  and  martial  music.  The  cities  poured 
their  enthusiastic  populace  upon  the  streets  to  witness  the  gorgeous  display 
and  inhale  the  patriotism  that  burdened  the  air.  Mottos  and  epigrammatic 

(y)  Post,  January  6,  1847.  (z)  Post,  January  9,  1847. 

(a)  Post,  January  11,  1847.  (b)  New  Orleans  Mercury,  December  29,  1846. 

(c)  Post,  February  6,  1847.  (d)  Post,  February  18,  1847. 

(e)  Gazette,  April  4,  1847. 
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sentences  from  the  reports  of  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor  were  displayed  upon 
scores  of  public  buildings  and  private  residences  (f). 

“Captain  Guthrie’s  company  marched  through  our  principal  streets  yes- 
terday. They  are  fine  looking  fellows  and  will  soon  be  on  their  winding  way 
to  the  Sunny  South.  They  are  eager  for  the  fight”  (g). 

By  the  first  of  April,  1847,  Captain  Guthrie’s  company  consisted  of  fifty- 
nine  men.  It  left  early  in  May  and  passed  Paducah  on  May  16th.  It 
was  assigned  to  the  Eleventh  United  States  Infantry  Regiment.  Early  in 
June  the  “Financier,”  loaded  with  government  freight  and  dry  goods,  sank 
twelve  miles  below  Pittsburg.  About  the  middle  of  July,  1847,  Lieutenant 
Ankrim  returned  and  opened  a recruiting  office — particularly  for  the  Duquesne 
Grays,  it  was  stated  (h).  Lieutenant  Williams  of  the  Second  Regiment  opened 
a recruiting  office  about  the  first  of  August,  1847.  Large  numbers  of  cannon 
cast  by  Knapp  & Totten  were  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the  Government 
here  late  in  September,  1847,  and  formally  accepted  by  him.  One  gun  was 
fired  till  it  burst,  to  test  its  strength.  Formerly  the  proving  ground  was  up  at 
Sharpsburg,  but  now  it  was  at  Sawmill  Run,  Coal  Hill  serving  as  the  objective 
point  (i). 

The  Pittsburg  Blues,  under  Captain  C.  C.  Seeley,  it  was  claimed  by  him, 
had  tried  hard  for  acceptance  and  admission  into  each  of  the  regiments  which 
rendezvoused  here,  and  in  fact  under  all  the  State  calls  for  troops.  He  failed 
again  in  September,  1847,  at  which  time  Lieutenant  Thomas  A.  Rowley  was 
commissioned  to  raise  a company.  The  latter,  by  October  16th,  had  secured 
about  thirty  men. 

“Captain  Rowley’s  company  have  elected  the  following  officers:  Thomas 
A.  Rowley,  captain;  A.  McClory,  first  lieutenant;  James  McLean,  second  lieu- 
tenant; Alexander  Scott,  third  lieutenant.  The  company  numbers  forty-five 
men  and  the  Telegraph  says  they  will  be  ready  to  proceed  to  Mexico  in  two 
weeks. — Gazette”  (j). 

The  company  took  the  name  of  “Rough  and  Ready  Volunteers.”  By  Octo- 
ber 29th  they  numbered  more  than  sixty  men,  and  it  was  reported  they  were 
to  join  the  New  York  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Hughes. 

October  6,  1847,  Captain  P.  N.  Guthrie,  then  at  the  City  of  Mexico, 
who  had  himself  been  wounded,  reported  the  condition  of  his  company  as 
follows:  At  the  City  of  Mexico — Milo  Ames,  David  Ayers,  Alexander  Cook, 
John  M.  Cranmer,  Charles  Citzon,  W.  R.  Call  (wounded  slightly  in  the  foot), 
John  Cease  (died  of  chronic  diarrhea),  Samuel  Coleman,  Andrew  Davidson, 
John  Duff,  William  Dorman  (wounded  severely  in  the  leg),  Frederick  Eck- 
hart,  Robert  Given,  Samel  Guysenger,  Nicholas  Guental,  John  C.  Hardy, 
(wounded  slightly  in  the  leg),  Conrad  Hergensoder,  Asbury  Harvey  (wounded 
slightly  in  the  groin),  Joshua  Hudson,  Phillip  Hickman,  Thomas  Jordan, 
Jacob  Johnson,  James  M.  Kelley,  Thomas  Kelley,  George  Heplinger,  Isaac 
Lockhart,  Jacob  Lyon,  John  Little  (wounded  severely  in  the  foot),  Thomas 
Morrison,  Michael  Meehan,  R.  R.  Madden,  William  Mitchell,  John  McAleese, 
Thomas  Neil,  Gabriel  Neis,  James  Nesbit  (wounded  slightly  in  the  leg),  John 
O’Hara  (wounded  m six  places  by  lancers),  Isaac  Price  (wounded  slightly  in 
the  leg),  Denox  Rea  (wounded  in  the  leg  by  a shell,  leg  amputated),  James  G. 
Riddle,  W.  M.  Smith,  George  Seip,  J.  B.  Sterritt,  Albert  Ueltschey  (wounded 
slightly  in  the  shoulder),  George  Webb,  Charles  West,  Michael  White,  Peter 
Breading,  Daniel  Knox  and  George  H.  Shibber.  At  Pittsburg  were  Andrew 
Lyon  and  Lewis  H.  Moore.  At  New  Orleans  were  William  McAllister  and 

(0  Post,  April  26,  1847.  (g)  Post,  April  27,  1847. 

(h)  Post,  July  15,  1847.  (i)  Post,  September  30,  1847. 

(j)  Post,  October  22,  1847. 
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Samuel  Hise.  At  Vera  Cruz  were  George  Petriken,  Charles  Frank  and  Henry 
Boyle.  At  Santa  Fe  were  Fiskus  Brown  and  Thomas  Layton.  At  Perote 
were  W.  J.  Anderson,  Samuel  McCartney  and  Samuel  Sweet.  At  Puebla 
were  James  Alexander,  M.  A.  Cease,  J.  J.  Carskaddon,  Henry  Davidson,  Patrick 
Hunter,  John  Hanna,  John  Kobler,  John  Linhardt,  J.  B.  Price,  W.  H.  Bunting, 
Arthur  Reeves,  C.  J.  C.  West  and  James  Smith.  The  dead  were  Jesse  Flowers, 
James  McKee,  D.  L.  Kilburn,  A.  J.  Avery,  William  Clark,  John  McSpadden 
and  Daniel  Schleppy.  In  his  report  Captain  Guthrie  said: 

“My  men  all  behaved  in  very  gallant  style  through  the  actions  of  the 
18th  and  20th  of  August  and  on  the  8th  of  September;  also  in  several  skir- 
mishes with  the  lancers  on  the  10th,  nth,  12th,  13th  and  14th  of  September. 
And  I am  very  proud  of  them.  The  action  on  the  8th  of  September  at  Molino 
del  Rey  was  the  hardest  and  most  severely  contested  battle  that  has  been 
fought  in  this  country.  Sergeant  Lenox  Rea  distinguished  himself  -very  much 
by  his  acts  of  heroism.  He  had  five  as  brave  spirits  as  his  own  with  him — 
Corporals  W.  M.  Smith,  John  M.  Cranmer,  Thomas  Neil  and  Privates  Asbury 
Harvey  and  Alexander  Cook.  He  penetrated  the  fort  and  followed  the  enemy 
right  up  to  one  of  their  batteries,  stationed  immediately  under  the  guns  of 
Chapultepec,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Mexican  army  took  prisoners,  three 
officers  and  fifty-three  men,  bringing  them  along  the  very  front  of  the  Mex- 
ican line,  deceiving  them  by  his  boldness  into1  the  belief  that  the  situation  of 
affairs  was  vice  versa.  He  reported  himself  and  prisoners  safely  to  a lieutenant 
of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  and  a few  minutes  afterward  had  his  leg  completely 
torn  to  atoms  by  a shell.  He  is  now  doing  well  and  will  no  doubt  be  sent  home 
by  the  first  train”  (k). 

On  November  4,  1847,  a beautiful  flag  was  presented  to  the  company 
of  Captain  Rowley  by  P.  C.  Shannon,  on  behalf  of  a number  of  ladies.  Mr. 
Cunningham  of  Beaver  replied  on  behalf  of  the  company  (1).  On  November 
9,  1847,  the  company  of  Captain  Rowley  left  Pittsburg  on  the  steamer  “Diadem” 
for  New  Orleans.  Several  members  deserted  at  the  moment  of  departure  (m). 

Captain  Porter  of  the  Hibernian  Greens  returned  in  November,  1847,  to 
recruit  for  his  company.  After  the  month  of  March,  in  1847,  scarcely  a week 
elapsed  without  the  report  of  news  that  some  Pittsburgers  in  the  field  had 
been  wounded  or  had  died  of  disease  or  wounds,  or  had  been  shot  dead. 
Numerous  instances  of  individual  heroism  were  recounted.  Colonel  Jefferson 
Davis  passed  through  Pittsburg  in  November,  1847,  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
ington. He  still  suffered  from  the  wounds  received  at  Buena  Vista.  The 
gallant  action  of  Captain  Herron  at  Puebla  in  vanquishing  a band  of  rancheros 
after  they  had  speared  fifteen  of  his  men,  himself  included;  and  the  daring 
of  Lieutenant  Denny  and  Private  Stubbins  in  first  planting  the  American 
flag  on  the  enemy’s  works  at  Hunanantla,  were  specially  noticed  (11). 

“The  Jackson  Blues. — Our  company,  whose  ranks  were  filled  with  as 
clever  fellows  and  true  men  as  ever  wore  uniforms,  now  parade  but  twenty- 
seven  men  out  of  ninety-seven  at  their  departure  from  Pittsburg”  (o). 

At  the  action  of  the  Castle  of  Perote  the  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment  lost 
twenty-five  in  killed  and  wounded  and  the  Second  lost  fifty-one.  In  the 
battle  at  the  gates  of  the  City  of  Mexico*  the  Hibernian  Greens,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Rankin,  fought  continuously  for  three  days  without  food  and 
displayed  great  hardihood  and  bravery.  The  Pittsburg  volunteers,  without 
exception,  bore  themselves  with  great  gallantry  in  the  series  of  battles  which 
preceded  the  capture  of  the  Mexican  capital. 

(k)  Post,  November  17,  1847.  (1)  Post,  November  6,  1847. 

(m)  Post,  November  10,  1847.  (n)  Commercial  Journal,  November,  1847. 

(o)  Commercial  Journal,  November  23,  1847. 
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On  December  18,  1847,  the  body  of  Colonel  W.  B.  Roberts  arrived  in 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Ivane.  The  remains  were  received  by  a large  procession 
in  a severe  storm  of  rain  and  snow  and  cared  for  until  evening  and  then  dis- 
patched h>  Brownsville  by  boat. 

“The  Second  Pennsylvania  Regiment. — Lieutenant  Rankin  of  the  Second 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  in  a letter  to  some  friends  in  Pittsburg,  mentions  the 
ravages  which  war  has  made  in  that  regiment.  Of  900  men  who  left  Pitts- 
burg but  one  year  ago,  300  cannot  now  be  mustered”  (p). 

On  Friday,  May  12,  1848,  the  entire  community  turned  out  to  pay  funeral 
honors  to  a number  of  dead  who  had  been  brought  from  Mexico,  and  to 
Commodore  Joshua  Barney,  a Revolutionary  soldier,  whose  body  was  exhumed 
from  the  old  cemetery  where  it  had  reposed  since  1818  (x).  The  city  officials, 
Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  United  Sons  of  America  (a  new  order  here),  firemen, 
militia,  a squad  of  Jackson  Blues  under  Captain  Denny,  another  of  the  Duquesne 
Grays  under  Lieutenant  Ankrim,  government  mounted  troops,  soldiers  of  the 
war  of  1812,  all  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Trovillo,  followed  by  a large 
concourse  of  citizens,  formed  the  funeral  cortege  and  marched  fi>  the  cemetery. 
The  pallbearers  of  Commodore  Joshua  Barney  were  General  William  Wilkins, 
Robert  Orr,  John  Neal,  John  M.  Davis,  James  Watson  and  J.  Large  and 
Colonels  N.  B.  Craig  and  William  Croghan.  The  pallbearers  of  Lieutenant 
Parker  were  Captains  Birmingham,  Wilson  McCandless,  J.  B.  Guthrie,  G.  S. 
Wilkins,  Alexander  Hay  and  Lieutenant  J.  M.  D.  Crossan  and  Messrs.  John 
D.  Davis  and  F.  O.  Kay;  and  of  S.  D.  Sewell  members  of  the  Old  Grays  and 
others.  Wilson  McCandless  delivered  the  funeral  oration  at  the  cemetery  (q). 

In  June,  1848,  at  a meeting  of  the  citizens,  a committee  was  appointed  to 
raise  means  to  bring  back  the  remains  of  those  of  the  Hibernian  Greens  who 
had  died  in  Mexico.  A little  later  came  the  news  that  the  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ments were  coming  home — the  First  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Second  to  Pittsburg,  to  be  paid  off  and  discharged.  Recruiting  was  still  in 
active  progress  here  for  the  Regular  Army,  owing  to  the  needs  of  that  branch 
of  the  service  due  to  the  discharge  of  so  many  in  the  volunteer  department. 

“Major  St.  Clair  Denny  commenced  paying  off  the  volunteers  yesterday 
in  the  warehouse  of  John  Little  Esq.,  on  Third  Street.  The  brave  fellows 
received  their  well-earned  pay  in  gold  and  silver”  (r). 

Great  preparations  were  made  to  receive  the  volunteers  on  their  return 
home.  It  was  determined  to  give  them  such  a welcome  as  would  be  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  cities.  As  each  detachment  was  received  it 
was  welcomed  with  intense  enthusiasm,  but  the  formal  reception  was  post- 
poned until  all  or  nearly  all  had  returned. 

“The  Volunteers. — At  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning  the  whole  Monon- 
gahela  wharf,  from  Smithfield  Street  to  the  Point,  was  crowded  with  masses 
of  men,  women  and  children,  all  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  our  gallant  vol- 
unteers. At  half  past  eleven  the  ‘J0tm  Hancock’  and  the  ‘Taglioni’  hove 
in  sight;  the  former  with  the  Maryland  Regiment  on  board,  the  latter  with 
seven  companies  of  the  Second  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  From  the  time  the 
boats  came  in  sight  until  12  o'clock,  the  time  the  boats  touched  the  wharf, 
the  air  was  rent  with  shouts,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  roar  of  artillery  and 
loud  strains  of  martial  music;  but  when  the  boats  neared  the  landing,  at  the 

(p)  Niles  National  Register,  December  18,  1847. 

(x)  Commodore  Barney  particularly  distinguished  himself  during  the  war  of  1812  by 
capturing,  after  a hot  engagement,  the  English  sloop  “Gen.  Monk,”  carrying  eighteen  guns. 
He  commanded  the  “Hyder  Ali”  of  sixteen  guns.  Edward  Scull,  brother  of  John  Scull, 
editor  of  the  Gazette,  fought  under  Commodore  Barney  in  this  engagement. 

(ql  Post,  May,  1848. 

(r)  Commercial  Journal,  July  14,  1848.  , 
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foot  of  Market  Street,  such  shouts  rent  the  air  as  must  have  made  the  soldiers 
feel  doubly  assured  of  their  warm  welcome  home.  Among  the  companies 
was  the  Irish  corps,  commanded  by  Captain  Porter,  raised  in  this  city.  They 
were  commanded  yesterday  by  Lieutenant  Rankin,  Captain  Porter  being  now 
at  Fort  Mifflin,  Pennsylvania.  These  brave  fellows  (the  Irish  Greens)  behaved 
most  gallantly  in  the  war.  The  Iron  City  is  proud  of  them,  and  cordially 
welcomes  them  to  their  homes  again.  The  disembarkation  was  effected  in 
good  order  and  without  accident.  The  regiments  formed  by  companies,  the 
Pennsylvanians  in  front,  and  marched  to  the  corner  of  Wood  and  Water,  where 
they  were  addressed  by  Judge  Wilkins  with  all  the  commanding  eloquence 
anticipated  from  that  veteran  orator.  Colonels  Hughes  and  Geary  replied. 
After  the  delivery  of  the  oration  the  procession  marched  through  the  city 
(according  to  the  published  order  of  the  procession)  and  then  dispersed.  The 
weather  was  exceedingly  fine  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  passed  off  with 
the  utmost  eclat.  The  soldiers  looked  exceedingly  well;  most  of  them 
looked  sunburnt  and  weather-beaten,  but  as  though  the  fatigues  of 
the  campaign  had  rather  improved  than  undermined  their  constitu- 
tions” (s). 

“The  Volunteers. — Saturday  was  a great  day  in  Pittsburg. — From  early 
dawn  until  late  at  night  our  streets  were  thronged  with  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children.  During  Friday  immense  numbers  arrived  from  the  country 
and  the  adjoining  counties — all  anxious  to  witness  the  reception  which  our 
brave  soldiers  would  receive  from  their  friends  and  fellow  citizens.  The  morn- 
ing broke  clear  and  beautiful.  The  cannon  commenced  firing  at  an  early 
hour  and  continued  through  the  day.  It  was  expected  that  the  troops  would 
arrive  at  io  o’clock  a.  m.,  but  owing  to  the  detention — as  it  proved,  event- 
ually, in  vain — for  the  last  detachment,  they  did  not  arrive  until  a few  minutes 
before  5 p.  m.  During  the  entire  day  the  wharf  was  crowded  from  the  Point 
to  the  Monongahela  Bridge;  while  the  windows,  and  the  housetops,  and  the 
decks  of  the  fleet  of  steamboats,  were  thronged  with  eager  thousands,  all 
straining  their  eyes  for  the  wished-for  boats.  At  last  their  near  approach  to 
the  city  was  announced  by  the  rapid  discharge  of  artillery,  and  in  an  instant 
the  air  rang  with  the  merry  peal  of  a thousand  bells,  from  steamboats,  engine- 
houses  and  churches;  and  when  the  boats  turned  the  bend  and  came  in  plain 
sight  the  earth  shook  with  the  deep  roar  of  the  great  guns,  and  cheer  after 
cheer  rose  by  a common  impulse  from  the  numberless  spectators.  Never  had 
we  looked  upon  a more  glorious  spectacle  than  that  presented  as  the  vessels 
passed  up  along  the  wharf  to  the  landing  assigned  them.  The  firemen,  in 
their  brilliant  dresses,  the  hundreds  of  flags  and  streamers,  the  ladies,  the 
thousands  of  men,  the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  the  loud  strains  of  martial 
music  floating  over  all,  combined  to  make  a pageant  such  as  is  rarely  wit- 
nessed. The  volunteers  answered  with  hearty  cheers  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  more  than  once  a loud,  joyful  cry  announced  the  recognition  of  a 
friend  among  the  soldiers  by  someone  on  the  bank.  The  disembarkation  was 
effected  in  good  order  and  without  accident,  when  the  troops  were  formed 
in  line  and  marched  up  the  wharf  to  the  corner  of  Market  and  Water  streets, 
where  they  were  addressed  by  Judge  Wilkins.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Black 
responded  in  his  usual  graceful  and  feeling  manner.  The  Colonel  looked 
remarkably  well,  and  his  face  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm  as  he  spoke,  and 
felt  with  wha,t  cordiality  he  was  welcomed  back  from  the  fields  where  he  had 
earned  for  himself  so-  glorious  a name.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  speeches 
the  procession  commenced  its  march.” 


(s)  Commercial  Journal,  July  II,  1848. 
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“ ORDER  OF  PROCESSION. 

Chief  Marshal — John  Birmingham. 

Aids:  Hon.  S.  Jones,  J.  Cust  Blair,  Dr.  William  Gore,  Dr.  George  S.  Hays, 
Joseph  C.  McKibbin,  C.  T.  Ihmsen. 

Assistant  Marshals:  John  Eakin,  W.  B.  Mowry,  R.  P.  Tanner. 
White’s  Brass  Band. 

Major-General  Robert  Patterson,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  J.  Ambercrombie,  and 

Aids  to  General  Patterson. 

First  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 

Second  Pennsylvania  Regiment. 

Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War  now  residing  in  this  county. 
Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Sick  and  Disabled  Soldiers  (in  carriages). 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Orator  of  the  Day — Honorable  W.  Wilkins. 

Committee  of  Reception. 

Colonel  Elijah  Trovillo — Commandant  Military  Escort. 

Colonel  Joseph  E.  McCabe — Regiment  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry. 

Captain  Verner’s  Infantry  Corps. 

Captain  Ross’  Infantry  Corps. 

Captain  McMaster’s  Infantry  Corps. 

Captain  Eakin’s  Forks  Cavalry,  to  take  position  with  Colonel  McCabe’s 

Regiment. 

Military  Companies  Unreported. 

Sligo  Brass  Band. 

Marshal — W.  M.  Edgar. 

Assistant  Marshals:  W.  D.  Graham,  M.  Knox,  J.  S.  Shee. 

Firemen  of  Pittsburg. 

Firemen  of  Allegheny. 

Firemen  of  Birmingham. 

Firemen  of  Lawrenceville. 

Firemen  of  South  Pittsburg. 

Judges  of  the  several  Courts. 

Members  of  the  various  professions. 

German  Band. 

Marshals:  H.  S.  Megraw,  John  Rippey,  W.  Simms. 

Masonic  Fraternity. 

Temperance  Society.  Odd  Fellows  Association. 

Trade  Association.  Sons  of  Temperance. 

President  Dyer,  Faculty  and  Students  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Marshals:  John  Morrison,  J.  B.  Mitchell,  John  Smith. 

President,  Faculty  and  Students  of  Duquesne  College. 

President  and  Members  of  the  Philological  Institute. 

President  and  Members  of  the  William  Wirt  Institute. 

President  and  Members  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

President  and  Members  of  the  Baldwin  Institute. 

Music. 

Marshals:  M.  Swartzwelder,  Ephraim  Jones,  Jr.,  R.  B.  Butler, 

Thomas  Donnelly. 

Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Councils  of  the  City  of  Pittsburg. 

Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Councils  of  the  City  of  Allegheny, 

Civil  Authorities:  Birmingham,  Lawrenceville,  Manchester,  South  Pittsburg, 

Sharpsburg. 

Unreported  Associations.” 
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“As  the  column  moved  along-  the  streets  the  windows  and  housetops 
were  crowded,  and  many  a recognition  passed  between  the  brave  fellows  in  the 
ranks  and  their  wives,  sweethearts  and  friends,  who'  eagerly  pressed  on  the 
line  of  march.  We  have  never  seen  a finer  looking  set  of  men;  and  we  never 
felt  prouder  of  our  country  than  in  looking  upon  the  bronzed  and  manly 
fellows  whose  daring  valor  has  covered  their  State  and  their  regiment  with 
glory.  In  the  procession  was  the  glorious  ensign  of  our  Commonwealth,  torn 
by  numberless  shots,  and  bearing  unequivocal  testimonials  of  the  conflicts  in 
which  it  has  been  borne.  A Mexican  flag,  captured  from  the  enemy,  was 
also  carried  in  the  procession.  The  marshal,  his  aids  and  his  assistants  deserve 
the  highest  praise  for  the  patience  and  care  with  which  they  carried  out  their 
arrangements.  Everything  passed  off  as  designed,  the  only  drawback  to  the 
universal  joy  on  the  occasion  being  the  absence  of  the  three  companies,  the 
Duquesne  Grays  among  them,  on  board  the  “Jewess,”  which  had  not.arrived”  (t). 

Another  large  procession  went  to  the  Allegeny  Cemetery  on  July  21st,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  ten  young  men  of  the  Pittsburg  companies,  who 
had  died  in  Mexico.  They  were  given  a military  escort  and  burial.  It  was 
stated  that  when  Captain  John  Herron  left  for  the  war  he  was  asked  by  his 
fellow  citizens  to  accept  a sword,  but  replied,  “No,  not  now;  but  if  I live  to 
come  back,  and  you  think  I have  deserved  it,  then  give  me  a sword.”  Late 
in  July,  1848,  he  was  formally  presented  with  a magnificent  sword,  sash,  belt 
and  epaulets  at  a public  meeting  held  for  that  purpose.  The  Duquesne  Grays 
brought  home  with  them  a young  Mexican  girl  who'  had  nursed  their  sick 
and  wounded  and  who'  would  have  fared  badly  therefor  if  left  behind.  She 
was  seventeen  years  old  and  very  pretty.  An  association  was  formed  to  secure 
means  and  erect  a suitable  monument  in  honor  of  the  Pittsburg  boys  who  had 
given  their  lives  to  their  country.  J.  R.  McClintock  was  its  first  president. 

The  following  shows  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Grays  and  the 
Blues  when  they  left  for  Mexico:  Duquesne  Grays. — Captain  John  Herron, 
returned  in  good  health;  William  Trovillo,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz;  W.  J. 
Ankrim,  ordered  on  recruiting  service  from  Perote;  J.  W.  Hague,  discharged 
in  Mexico;  J.  D.  Mcllroy,  discharged  in  Puebla;  J.  G.  Robinson,  discharged 
at  Lobos  Island  and  since  dead;  Robert  Anderson,  elected  lieutenant  in  Mexico, 
and  returned;  C.  G.  McLelland,  joined  the  Regular  Army  at  Vera  Cruz;  J.  W. 
Ivinkead,  discharg-ed  at  New  Orleans;  D.  S.  McClintock,  returned  in  good 
health;  C.  W.  Hambright,  ordered  on  recruiting  service  from  Perote;  J.  K. 
Gardner,  returned  in  good  health;  R.  Cunningham,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz; 
H.  B.  Alward,  died  at  Puebla;  C.  W.  Blakeman,  discharged  at  Puebla;  J. 
Baker,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz;  W.  Burns,  returned  in  good  health;  H.  Bates, 
died  at  Perote;  H.  Bennet,  returned  in  good  health;  D.  Clammer,  returned  in 
good  health;  James  Calhoun,  returned  in  good  health;  J.  H.  Cummins,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Second  Regiment;  R.  D.  Collins,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz;  I. 
Seymour,  left  at  Vera  Cruz,  fate  unknown;  Thomas  Davis,  discharged;  John 
Dalzell,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz;  R.  C.  Drum,  joined  the  Regular  Army  at 
Vera  Cruz;  Jonathan  Downs,  died  at  Puebla;  Johnson  Elliott,  discharged  at 
Puebla;  I.  S.  Ebbert,  returned  in  bad  health;  Ralph  Frost,  returned  in  good 
health;  T.  B.  Furnan,  returned  in  good  health;  S.  A.  Glenn,  deserted  at  New 
Orleans;  G.  S.  Glenn,  returned  in  good  health;  Charles  Glenn  was  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Jalapa,  Perote,  Puebla,  came  home  to  recruit;  J.  Gil- 
christ, killed  at  Puebla;  Charles  Hoffman,  returned  in  good  health;  J.  H. 
Herod,  killed  at  Puebla;  J.  S.  Hamilton,  returned  in  good  health;  F.  H. 
Jones,  killed  at  Puebla;  F.  B.  Johns,  killed  at  Puebla;  F.  J.  Kerr,  returned 
in  good  health;  Pliny  Kelly,  returned  in  good  health;  T.  C.  M.  Kelly,  died 
(t)  Commercial  Journal,  July  19,  1848. 
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at  Yera  Cruz;  H.  Krutzelman,  killed  at  Puebla;  Joseph  Keenan,  discharged 
at  Yera  Cruz;  V.  Knapp,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz;  John  Longstaff,  returned 
in  good  health;  Aaron  Lovitt,  returned  in  good  health;  B.  G.  Leeper,  returned 
m good  health;  Seth  Loomis,  died  at  New  Orleans;  J.  H.  Mundy,  discharged 
at  Vera  Cruz;  A.  Musgrave,  died  at  Perote;  W.  F.  Mann,  elected  lieutenant 
in  Mexico,  and  returned  in  good  health;  D.  A.  Mitchell,  died  at  Perote;  R.  F. 
Miller,  discharged  at  Mexico;  A.  E.  Marshall,  returned  in  good  health;  Norton 
McGiffin,  returned  in  good  health;  James  McDowell,  died  at  Puebla;  J.  McMinn, 
died  at  Perote;  James  Noble,  died  at  Perote;  J.  S.  Negley,  returned  in  good 
health;  James  Gray,  discharged  at  New  Orleans;  T.  R.  Owens,  died  at  Perote; 
John  Polland,  returned  in  good  health;  H.  C.  Patrick,  returned  in  good  health; 
J.  W.  Parke,  discharged  at  Puebla;  W.  H.  Potter,  returned  in  good  health; 
James  Phillips,  kiled  at  Puebla;  W.  Phillips,  kiled  at  Puebla;  W.  Phillips,  Jr., 
discharged  at  Vera  Cruz;  O.  H.  Rippy,  returned  in  good  health;  George 
Reams,  discharged  at  Perote;  Charles  Smith,  deserted  at  New  Orleans;  Robert 
Smith,  drowned  at  Natchez,  on  his  return;  S.  D.  Sewell,  killed  at,  Puebla; 

S.  C.  Smith,  deserted  at  New  Orleans;  W.  Schmetz,  killed  at  Puebla;  J.  Spen- 
cer, died  at  Jalapa;  F.  J.  Thomas,  returned  in  good  health;  T.  Thornburgh, 
discharged  at  Puebla;  S.  Traver,  killed  at  Puebla;  D.  S.  Vernoy,  killed  at 
Puebla;  F.  Vandyke,  Jr.,  killed  at  Puebla;  J.  Wilson,  killed  at  Puebla;  B.  F. 
Woods,  deserted  at  Jalapa;  W.  Winebiddle,  returned  in  good  health;  S.  Sloop, 
joined  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  discharged  at  Puebla. 

Jackson  Blues. — Captain  A.  Hay,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz,  now  in  this 
city;  J.  O’H.  Denny,  discharged  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  now  in  this  city; 

T.  A.  Rowley,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz;  W.  A.  Charlton,  elected  captain  in 
City  of  Mexico,  returned  in  good  health;  A.  Ferguson,  elected  first  lieutenant 
in  Jalapa,  returned  in  good  health;  J.  Chalfant,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz; 
H.  Bateman,  died  at  Perote;  R.  B.  Young,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz;  A.  P. 
Stuart,  returned  in  good  health;  R.  McKee,  died  at  Puebla;  H.  J.  Kennedy, 
died  at  City  of  Mexico;  C.  E.  Bruton,  died  about  ten  miles  above  Puebla; 
William  Byerly,  returned  in  good  health;  George  Miller,  deserted  at  New 
Orleans;  J.  Armstrong,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  died  on  the  way  home; 
James  Armstrong,  died  at  Jalapa;  Thomas  Alexander,  returned  in  good  health; 

E.  Barker,  died  at  Puebla;  Charles  Brison,  returned  in  good  health;  S.  D. 
Brown,  returned  in  good  health;  W.  S.  Barker,  discharged  at  Jalapa;  Fred- 
erick Bowman,  died  at  Perote  Castle;  A.  G.  Beebee,  discharged  at  Puebla; 
J.  Bowden,  discharged  at  Puebla;  William  Blakely,  elected  second  lieutenant 
in  City  of  Mexico,  and  returned  in  good  health;  Samuel  Black,  died  at 
Puebla;  Miles  Brown,  returned  not  in  good  health;  F.  IT.  Cooley,  returned 
in  good  health;  John  Condo,  discharged  at  City  of  Mexico;  J.  Dolan,  returned 
in  good  health;  A.  McDonald,  returned  in  good  health;  E.  Edwards,  returned 
in  good  health,  but  wounded  in  left  hand;  Elias  Faust,  returned  in  good 
health;  F.  Fannemiller,  returned  in  good  health;  George  Fengle,  discharged 
at  Puebla,  and  died  since  his  return;  D.  Guyer,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz; 
John  Griffith,  deserted  at  City  of  Mexico  on  the  2d  of  March  and  since  joined 
the  Louisiana  Dragoons;  W.  Graham,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz;  John  Gibner, 
ieturned  in  good  health;  S.  Hamilton,  left  City  of  Mexico,  but  fate  unknown 

was  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner;  I.  C.  Hall,  returned  in  good  health; 
D.  Hawkins,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz;  J.  H.  Hover,  returned  in  good  health; 

F.  Hointen,  discharged  at  Jalapa;  D.  Hager,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz;  John 
Hines,  taken  from  company  at  Vera  Cruz  as  a deserter  from  the  Regular 
Army;  William  Kennedy,  returned  in  good  health;  T.  Kain,  died  at  Puebla; 
J.  Krine,  returned  in  good  health;  William  Layburn,  returned  in  good  health; 
J.  Lynbart,  died  at  Puebla,  after  being  shot  in  the  breast  at  Puebla;  J.  Me- 
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Cutcheon,  discharged  at  Puebla;  C.  Mowry,  discharged  at  Puebla;  D.  McMur- 
trie,  discharged  at  Perote;  M.  Mason,  returned,  body  wounded  and  burned 
with  powder  very  badly;  T.  McIntyre,  returned  in  good  health;  B.  McNoley, 

returned  in  good  health;  J.  McCaffrey,  died  at  Puebla;  William  McDermott, 

returned  in  good  health;  John  M.  Needs,  deserted  before  embarking;  T.  B. 
Ogden,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz;  J.  Parker,  returned  in  good  health;  J.  Regan, 
returned  in  good  health;  C.  Ribald,  died  at  Vera  Cruz;  G.  Richeberger,  dis- 
charged at  Puebla;  James  T.  Shannon,  returned  in  good  health;  H.  M.  Shaw, 

died  at  Jalapa;  H.  Skiles,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz;  J.  Sproat,  discharged 
at  Vera  Cruz;  J.  Spitzley,  died  at  Jalapa;  John  Shaffer,  transferred  to  Second 
Dragoons;  J.  Savage,  returned  in  good  health;  James  B.  Wright,  died  at 
Puebla;  William  Sullivan,  died  at  Puebla;  G.  Wilhelm,  died  at  Perote;  R. 
Wilson,  returned  in  good  health;  J.  Walker,  returned  in  good  health;  Robert 
Woods,  elected  second  lieutenant  in  Perote;  Otis  Young,  discharged  at  Vera 
Cruz;  Eli  Young,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz;  S.  B.  Young,  discharged  at  Vera 
Cruz;  C.  F.  Yohst,  returned  in  good  health;  James  Harmon,  joined  at  New 
Orleans,  a native  of  Steubenville,  returned  in  good  health;  Charles  McDer- 
mott, joined  at  New  Orleans- — is  a Pittsburger — returned  in  good  health; 
James  F.  Morton,  returned  in  good  health;  J.  Barton,  died  at  Puebla;  W.  H. 
Worthington,  returned  in  good  health;  Bernard  Hose,  died  at  Perote;  Isaac 
Wright,  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz  (u). 

The  war  with  Mexico  demonstrated  the  immense  importance  of  Pitts- 
burg as  a depot  for  military  stores  and  munitions  of  war.  General  Scott 
threw  Pittsburg-made  shells  into  San  Juan,  and  Duncan’s  batteries  played 
with  Pittsburg  grape  on  Mexican  columns.  Huger  fired  Pittsburg  battering 
cannon,  and  its  floating  fortresses,  with  the  same  equipment,  made  havoc  in 
the  cities  and  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf.  Muskets  for  the  line,  rifles 
for  the  light  infantry,  pistols  and  sabers  for  the  dragoons,  with  cartridges 
for  all,  were  supplied  from  Pittsburg  throughout  the  entire  period  of  that 
bloody  and  obstinately  contested  struggle.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
ordnance  stores  fabricated  at  Allegheny  Arsenal  from  the  1st  of  May,  1846, 
to  June  30,  1848,  or  during  the  Mexican  War: 
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twenty-four  pound  stock-trial  size  carriages  complete, 
eighteen-pound  stock-trial  size  carriages  complete, 
twelve-pound  stock-trial  field  carriages  complete, 
caissons. 

traveling  forges,  with  tools,  etc.,  complete. 

battery  wagons,  with  tools,  etc.,  complete. 

thirty  two-pound  barbette  carriages  complete. 

twenty-four-pound  barbette  carriages  complete. 

twelve-pound  blockhouse  carriages  complete. 

sets  of  infantry  accouterments  complete. 

sets  of  rifle  accouterments  complete. 

sets  of  cavalry  accouterments  complete. 

musket  ball  cartridges. 

rifle  ball  cartridges. 

carbine  ball  cartridges. 

pistol  ball  cartridges. 

ten-inch  cartridge  bags. 

ten-inch  fuses,  fitted. 

eight-inch  fuses,  fitted. 

priming  tubes,  fitted. 


(u)  Collected  from  various  issues  of  the  newspapers  published  in  November,  1848. 
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21,242  pounds  twenty-four-pound  canister  shot. 

24*280  pounds  twelve-pound  canister  shot. 

7,406  pounds  six-pound  canister  shot. 

5.662  rounds  of  fixed  ammunition,  various  calibers. 

2,000  canister  bottoms,  iron. 

508  sets  of  artillery  harness  for  two  lead  horses. 

264  sets  of  artillery  harness  for  two  wheel  horses. 

10  sets  of  mule  harness,  four-mule  sets. 

There  were  employed  by  the  day  at  the  arsenal  during  a portion  of  the 
period  above  given,  373  persons;  disbursed  at  the  arsenal  during  the  same 
period,  $364,653.42  (v). 


(v)  Post  and  Gazette,  1848. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


BANKING  CONTINUED GREAT  INCREASE  IN  ISSUES PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS MUNICI- 
PAL BILLS CIRCULATION  AND  DEPOSITS — VALUE  OF  STOCK DEMANDS  FOR  GREATER 

BANKING  CAPITAL GREAT  INCONVENIENCE  OF  THE  OLD  SYSTEM PAR  FUNDS 

THE  PANIC  OF  1 854-5 NEW  BANKS  ORGANIZED GREAT  INCREASE  IN  BANKING 

STRENGTH— RUSH  FOR  THE  STOCK  OF  CERTAIN  INSTITUTIONS DOLLAR  SAVINGS 

BANK STOCK  VALUATIONS- — LEGAL  RESTRICTIONS THE  PANIC  OF  1857 

SUSPENSION  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS COMPULSORY  RESUMPTION QUESTION- 
ABLE BANKING  METHODS PRIVATE  AND  SAVING  BANKS TAXATION  UNSUC- 
CESSFULLY OPPOSED THE  SUSPENSION  OF  i860 LAW  FORFEITING 

CHARTERS  AMENDED  MEETINGS  TO  SECURE  CURRENCY  REFORM  

CHAOS  AFTER  THE  FALL  OF  FORT  SUMTER RESUMPTION  OF  l86l 

SUSPENSION  OF  l86l — -WILD  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  GOLD RELIEF  LAWS 

LOYALTY  OF  THE  BANKS SALES  OF  GOVERNMENT  BONDS THE 

ISSUES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  BUTCHERS GOVERNMENT  FRAC- 
TIONAL CURRENCY  RECEIVED— OLD  BANKERS  ALARMED CON- 
FLICT OF  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  BANKS GOOD  TIMES WON- 
DERFUL SUCCESS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ISSUES POLICIES  OF  THE 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS TO  SANITARY  FAIR CONVERSION  OF  STATE  INTO 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS RETIREMENT  OF  STATE  ISSUES. 

The  period  from  1842  to  1854  was  as  propitious  and  bright  for  banking 
enterprises  as  the  period  from  1831  to  1842  had  been  dismal  and  forbidding 
The  “monster”  was  at  last  dead,  and  the  anti-bank  coterie  were  disposed 
to  be  open-hearted.  Private  bankers,  associations,  companies,  individuals, 
cities,  boroughs  and  brokers,  with  almost  reckless  prodigality,  made  haste  to 
issue  innumerable  sorts  of  “promises  to  pay,”  which  for  years,  if  the  local 
authorities  of  that  day  may  be  believed,  served  a purpose  of  great  usefulness 
in  all  the  avenues  of  commerce.  It  was  said  of  local  banks:  “Their  statements 
are  the  evidence  of  the  solidity  with  which  business  is  conducted  in  this  city. 

It  is  evident  from  the  state  of  our  banks  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 

fill  their  lines  of  discount  so  as  to  make  their  available  capitals  fully  profitable. 
At  no  time,  probably,  since  they  were  chartered,  has  it  been  easier  to  get 
accommodations  than  at  the  present;  but  they  are  managed  with  a caution 
which,  at  times,  appears  to  border  on  timidity”  (a). 

At  this  time  the  Exchange  P>ank  was  the  Government  depository.  It  had  the 
largest  circulation  compared  with  its  capital  of  any  bank  here;  but  the  Bank 
of  Pittsburg,  during  part  of  1844,  had  a larger  sum  of  deposits  than  the 
other  three  combined — Exchange,  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  and  Farmers’ 
Deposit.  The  great  fire  of  April  10,  1845,  burned  the  building  occupied  by 
the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  and  burned  out  Sibbett  & Jones,  Allen  Kramer  and 
William  A.  Hill,  exchange  brokers.  The  bank  moved  into  the  building  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Branch.  The  news  that  the  bank  had  burned  spread 
over  the  country  and  caused  its  notes,  in  some  timid  quarters,  to  sell  at  a 
discount  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

“It  is  a singular  fact,  and  one  which  is  demonstrative  in  the  highest  degree 


(a)  Gazette,  March,  1845. 
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of  the  resources  of  the  city,  that  the  deposits  in  the  banks  are  larger  now  than 
previous  to  the  great  fire'  In  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  there  were,  before  that 
catastrophe,  rising  $500,000,  and  now  there  are  rising  $700,000  on  deposit. 
Subsequent  to  the  fire  the  stock  of  our  banks  declined  in  the  East,  affected, 
no  doubt  by  that  occurrence;  but,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  this  has  but 
little  effect  at  home.  The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  for  example,  is  at 
par,  and  over  100  shares  have  been  sold  lately  at  $50,  and  more  wanted.  Our 
banks  have  acted  very  liberally  and  discounted  a great  deal  of  new  paper  since 
the  fire.  The  relief  fund  is  deposited  among  them  and  drawn  upon  as  needed. 
The  claimants  whose  losses  did  not  exceed  $2,000  were  paid  off  this  day”  (b). 

“We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a corporation  has  been  recently 
created  by  our  Legislature  called  the  Pittsburg  Trust  and  Savings  Company. 
The  plan  of  the  institution  is  a novel,  but  we  think  an  excellent  one,  and  pre- 
sents great  advantages  to  stockholders.  The  gentleman  who  originated  the 
plan  and  procured  the  passage  of  the  bill  is  confident  that  the  stock  to  the 
amount  of  half  a million  dollars  will  be  promptly  taken  in  the  Eastern  cities”  (c). 
On  the  17th  of  June,  1S45,  the  following  was  the  quotation  in  Philadelphia  of 
Pittsburg  bank  stocks,  though  they  passed  at  par  here: 

Par.  Bid.  Asked. 


Bank  of  Pittsburg $50  $47  $50 

Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’ 50  42  45 

Exchange  Bank 5°  42  45 


“There  is  a new  movement  going  on  among  our  banks.  The  Farmers’ 
Deposit  Bank  has  given  the  notice  required  by  law  of  the  intention  of  the 
directors  to  apply  to  the  next  Legislature  for  such  an  amendment  of  their 
charter  as  will  permit  the  issue  of  notes  payable  on  demand.  The  Allegheny 
Saving  Fund  Company,  an  institution  recently  organized  in  Allegheny  City, 
has  also  given  notice  of  an  intention  to  apply  for  a charter  with  a capital  of 

$100,000”  (d) “The  city  of  Allegheny  is  about  to  issue  a batch  of  $5,000 

of  corporation  notes  to  pay  the  expenses  of  certain  improvements.  These  ‘prom- 
ises to  pay’  are  extremely  useful  as  a medium  of  local  circulation”  (d) 

“The  city  has  authorized  an  issue  of  $40,000  (in  notes)  and  we  understand 

the  county  will  also  issue  $20,000 The  want  now  experienced  will  speedily 

absorb  it.  Some  of  the  new  issue  of  $5,000  by  the  city  of  Allegheny  are  in 

circulation Our  city  banks  have  declared  their  semi-annual  dividends — 

the  Exchange  Bank,  three  per  cent,  on  $1,000,000,  $30,000;  Merchants’  and 
Manufacturers’,  three  and  a half  per  cent,  on  $600,000,  $21,000;  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burg, four  per  cent,  on  $1,200,000,  $48,000”  (d).  The  Post  of  April,  1846, 
reported  quite  a corner  in  the  money  market,  owing  to  “the  comparatively 
small  banking  capital  of  this  city.”  “The  issues  of  our  own  banks  do  not 
float  upon  the  surface  of  the  market  as  currency.  They  are  driven  out  of  cir- 
culation by  the  host  of  foreign  uncurrent  notes  and  by  scrip  made  by  the  city 
and  county”  (e)  “Our  market  (money)  is  unusually  tight.  The  banks  have 
not  been  doing  anything  of  moment  and  furnish  no  relief.  The  county  com- 
missioners are  doing  some  business  in  the  way  of  issuing  illegal  scrip;  but 
its  circulation  only  tends  to  render  bankable  funds  scarcer.  We  regard  this 
money  manufacturing  business  as  injurious  in  the  extreme.  It  furnishes  a 
depreciated  currency  and  operates  upon  the  market  in  other  respects  badly. 
An  injunction  would  put  a stop  to'  it.  If  the  county  and  city  will  make 
money,  it  should  at  least  be  at  par  at  home”  (f).  Among  the  leading  private 

(b)  Gazette,  1845.  (c)  Gazette,  April  15,  1845. 

(d)  Gazette  and  Advertiser,  various  issues,  1845. 

(e)  Gazette  and  Advertiser,  May  20,  1846.  (f)  Gazette  and  Advertiser,  June  3,  1846. 
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bankers  in  October,  1847,  were  Hussey,  Hanna  & Co.,  N.  Holmes  & Son, 
Hill  (Joseph)  & Curry  (William  C.),  William  A.  Hill  & Co.,  Kramer  & Rahm, 
and  others.  All  banks,  savings  institutions,  loan  companies  and  insurance 
companies  were  required  by  act  of  March  6,  1847,  to  publish  in  local  news- 
papers, in  December  of  each  year,  dividends  or  profits  declared  on  their  cap- 
ital stock  which  had  remained  unclaimed  for  the  period  of  three  years;  and 
three  years  after  such  publication  it  was  declared  that  such  dividends  and 
profits  should  escheat  to  the  Commonwealth.  In  1848  counterfeit  bills  of  the 
denomination  of  two  dollars,  on  the  city’s  scrip,  were  in  circulation  here. 
Cornelius  Darragh  and  other  distinguished  lawyers,  upon  request,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  alteration  of  notes  under  five  dollars  was  not  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  statute,  because  the  city  issues  under  that  denomination  were 
themselves  illegal.  The  Allegheny  Savings  Fund  Company  began  business  sev- 
eral years  before  it  succeeded  in  getting  a charter,  by  the  association  of  sev- 
eral individuals  who,  from  time  to  time,  advanced  installments  on  their  stock. 
They  were  incorporated  in  1849,  the  corporators  named  being  Henry  Irwin, 
Jacob  Geyer,  John  Morrison,  William  Miller,  Henry  Harman,  David  Dehaven 
and  John  Fleming,  “together  with  the  other  persons  who  do  now  constitute 
the  stockholders  of  the  Allegheny  Savings  Fund  Company,  or  such  persons 
as  shall  hereafter  become  stockholders  of  the  same.” 

The  decade  of  the  ’40s  closed  without  noteworthy  events  to  the  bankers 
of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  Doing  business  here  had  been  or  were  the  fol- 
lowing financial  institutions  and  brokers:  Bank  of  Pittsburg;  Merchants’  and 
Manufacturers’  Bank;  Exchange  Bank;  Farmers’  Deposit  Bank;  Allegheny 
Savings  Fund  Company;  Pittsburg  Trust  and  Savings  Company;  Fifth  Ward 
Savings  Bank;  Commercial  Bank;  N.  Holmes  & Son:  William  H.  Williams  & 
Co.  (I.  B.  McVay  and  later  J.  G.  Coffin);  Palmer  (Waterman),  Hanna  (Joshua) 
& Co.  (William  K.  Hart),  successors  to  Hussey,  Hanna  & Co.;  George  E. 
Arnold  & Co.;  Kramer  (Allen)  & Rahm  (Edward);  Baird  (S.)  & Irvin  (William 
A.);  A.  Wilkins  & Co.;  G.  W.  Taylor;  H.  D.  King;  William  Larimer,  Jr.; 
Warwick,  Martin  & Co.;  Cook  (Jacob  W.)  & Harris  (Isaac);  Hoon  & Sargent, 
and  no  doubt  others.  All  told,  the  capital  actually  employed  in  1849  did  not 
exceed  $3,000,000,  a sum  much  too'  small  for  the  immense  business 
of  that  day. 

By  act  of  April  16,  1850,  a general  banking  law  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  granted  the  right  to  associations,  under  elaborate  restrictions  and 
requirements,  to  organize  and  become  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
solely  a legitimate  banking  business.  An  important  amendment  was  passed  in 
1854,  correcting  some  omissions  and  deficiencies  in  the  former  bill.  In  1853 
a special  law,  which  had  been  applied  to  certain  counties  in  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, concerning  the  formation  and  management  of  saving  fund  companies, 
was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  Allegheny  County  in  its  operations,  and  became 
the  basis  of  associations  of  that  character  established  thereafter  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  State.  The  law  was  specially  designed  for  the  benefit  of  orphans’ 
estates,  and  has  since  had  a development  not  dreamed  of  by  its  projectors.  In 
[line,  1851,  stock  and  notes  were  quoted  as  follows: 

Stock.  Notes. 


Bank  of  Pittsburg $ 53-5° 

Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’ 53-5° 

Exchange  Bank 5° -75 

Allegheny  Savings  Bank 155.00 


Par. 

Par. 

Par. 

No  issues. 


The  following  is  a statement  of  the  issue  and  redemption  of  county  scrip 
made  by  William  Flinn,  John  Emerick  and  F.  I.  Gardner,  auditors  of  Alle- 
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o-henv  County,  in  1853.  This  showed  that  $22,242  had  been  redeemed  more 
than  had  been  issued  (g) : 


Year.  Issued.  Redeemed.  Outstanding. 

Old  Issues. 

j 842 $28,000  $ 820  $27,180 

1843  22,500  1,569  48,111 

1844  14-500  3-993  59.518 

1845  5 1 .643  5.965  105,196 

1846  32,021  6,009  182,108 

1847  4U559  6,793  166,874 

1848  67,654  99,220 

1849  90,012  9,208 

1850  29,650  


$190,223  $212,465  $697,410 

At  the  close  of  1851  the  Auditor-General’s  report  exhibited  the  following 
facts  concerning  the  banks  here:  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  capital  $1,142,700,  indi- 

vidual deposits  $590,257.87,  coin  on  hand  $157,182.22,  notes  in  circulation 
$276,167;  Exchange  Bank,  capital  $813,345,  due  depositors  $268,984.49,  coin  on 
hand  $119,570.75,  notes  in  circulation  $503,290;  Merchants’  and  Manufactur- 
ers’ Bank,  capital  $600,000,  due  depositors  $156,935.26,  coin  on  hand  $107,682.30, 
notes  in  circulation  $523,947.50;  Farmers’  Deposit  Bank,  capital  $62,500,  deposits 
at  interest  $151,251.49,  transient  deposits  $34,070.84,  cash  on  hand  $21,582.06. 
The  Bank  of  Pittsburg  held  discounted  paper  to  the  amount  of  $1,701,973.36. 
This  was  more  than  was  held  by  the  other  three  banks  combined.  Two  peti- 
tions of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg  were  laid  before  the 
Legislature  late  in  February,  1852,  for  the  chartering  of  the.  Commercial  Bank 
of  Pittsburg.  In  the  Senate,  April  23,  1852,  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  Commer- 
cial Bank  of  Pittsburg-  passed  by  fifteen  yeas  to  thirteen  nays;  in  the  Flouse  it 
had  passed  nine  days  before  by  fifty  yeas  to  forty-one  nays.  Governor  Bigler 
vetoed  this  bill  (which  embraced  other  banks),  and  the  General  Assembly  failed 
to  pass  the  same  over  his  veto — failing  by  about  two  to  one,  a partisan  vote.  In 
April,  1852,  John  Stewart,  secretary,  called  a meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  Fifth  Ward  Savings  Bank,  to  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  institution,  424 
Liberty  Street,  on  June  29th,  to  consider  the  question  of  having  the  stock  con- 
solidated into  an  incorporated  company.  This  institution  had  been  established 
by  James  Laughlin  and  others  a short  time  before.  Subscriptions  for  the 
shares  of  the  Pittsburg  Trust  and  Savings  Fund  Company  were  received  at 
the  office  of  Hays  & Painter,  on  Liberty  Street.  On  June  28,  1852,  it  was 
said:  “The  stock  of  this  popular  institution  went  off  swimmingly  yesterday. 

Nearly  or  quite  2,000  shares  are  already  subscribed,  being  double  the  amount 
required  for  the  issuing  of  the  letters  patent”  (h).  On  July  12,  1852,  this  com- 
pany elected  its  first  trustees,  as  follows:  James  Laughlin,  B.  F.  Jones,  I.  M. 
Pennock,  William  Bingham,  Thomas  Hays,  John  Lindsay,  Samuel  Rea,  William 
K.  Nimick  and  James  A.  Hutchison.  On  September  3,  1852,  John  D.  Scully, 
actuary  of  the  company,  called  for  the  second  installment  of  four  dollars  on 
the  stock  of  the  institution,  the  same  to  be  paid  on  the  15th  of  each  month  there- 
after until  all  installments  should  be  paid. 

Thompson,  Bell  & Co.,  exchange  brokers,  offered  stock  of  the  Citizens’ 
Deposit  Bank  for  sale  in  August,  1852:  A.  Wilkins  & Co.  did  the  same.  The 
former  company  succeeded  the  latter  in  July,  1852.  What  are  called  sight  drafts 
now  were  often  called  “time  bills”  then.  Late  in  July  money  became  abundant, 

(g)  Post,  May,  1853.  (h)  Gazette,  June  30,  1852. 
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causing  bank  and  all  other  kinds  of  stock  to  advance  sharply.  Strong  demands 
were  made  for  this  stock  by  the  brokers. 

“The  recent  pressure  of  the  money  market,  which  commenced  in  New 
York,  extended  to  all  the  cities  of  the  West.  In  Pittsburg the  cause 


arose  from  no  lack  of  money,  but  in  an  unfounded  disturbance  of  confidence. 
What  there  was  to  lead  to  a loss  of  confidence,  other  than  what  results  from 
a morbid  distrust  of  commercial  men,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  and  cannot 

conceive”  (i) “The  improvement  in  money  matters  in  Pittsburg  does 

not  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  in  the  eastern  cities When  a 

tightening  in  money  affairs  takes  place  in  the  East,  our  market  follows  very 
promptly;  but  is  very  slack  in  following  when  easier  times  commence.  This  is 
because  our  mondy  market  is  controlled  by  outsiders  instead  of  by  the  banks,  as 

it  ought  to  be We  have  here  but  three  banks,  of  not  very  extended 

capital.  The  youngest  of  these  banks  was  chartered  about  twenty  years  ago; 
and,  although  within  that  time  our  population  and  commerce  and  manufactures 
have  doubled,  our  banking  capital  remains  the  same.  Twenty  years  ago  these 
three  banks  were  competent  to  meet  the  business  wants  of  the  community;  but 
now  they  are  not.  Their  joint  capital  and  joint  means  of  doing  business  are  not 
equal  to  the  demands  of  a commerce  which  has  doubled  within  a short  period 
of  time  and  is  constantly  expanding;  and  to  this  is  to  be  added  the  fact  that  the 
largest  of  these  banks  pursues  a policy  cautious  in  the  extreme,  holding  the 
others  measurably  in  check.  As  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues  the  con- 
trol of  monetary  affairs  will  be  in  the  hands  of  outsiders,  and  our  merchants  will 
remain,  in  some  degree,  at  their  mercy.  Pittsburg  needs  another  bank  with 
capital  sufficient  to  meet  her  expanded  wants”  (j). 

While  the  statement  that  there  were  but  three  banks  here  was  not  literally 
true,  the  meaning  of  the  editor  was  correct,  that  banking  capital,  aside  from 
the  three  old  banks  (Bank  of  Pittsburg,  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank 
and  Exchange  Bank),  was  so  small  as  to  afford  very  little  assistance  to  the 
immense  industries  of  this  vicinity.  By  act  of  March  30,  1853,  the  name  of  the 
“Pittsburg  Trust  and  Savings  Company”  was  changed  to  the  “Pittsburg  Trust 
Company;”  and  by  act  of  April  18,  1854,  the  charter  of  the  latter  was  extended 
fifteen  years  from  the  expiration  of  its  (then)  present  charter.  In  1853  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  House  to  incorporate  the  Citizens’  Deposit  Bank  and 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Pittsburg.  The  latter  failed,  but  the  former  became  a 
law.  The  Legislature,  in  1853,  incorporated  William  Dawson,  James  D.  Kelly, 
Andrew  McMasters,  Samuel  Morrow,  Jacob  Hays,  Robert  Bruce,  Jr.,  and 
Francis  Sellers,  “together  with  the  other  persons  who  do  now  constitute  the 
stockholders  of  the  Citizens’  Deposit  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  or  such  persons  as  shall 
hereafter  become  stockholders  of  the  same.”  In  a supplementary  act  in  May, 
1857,  the  name  of  the  Citizens’  Deposit  Bank  of  Pittsburg  was  changed  to  the 
Citizens’  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  which  was  authorized  to  increase  its  capital  stock 
to  $500,000,  and  was  required  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  act  to 
pay  into  the  State  Treasury  two  per  cent,  of  such  increase  of  $300,000.  It  was 
authorized  to  issue  banknotes,  payable  on  demand  at  its  counter  in  specie;  but 
such  issue  was  prohibited  until  $300,000  had  been  actually  paid  in  on  stock.  On 
May  19,  1853,  P.  M.  Davis,  auctioneer,  sold  twenty-eight  shares  of  stock  of  the 
Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank  at  from  $56.25  to  $56.50  per  share;  eight 
shares  of  Bank  of  Pittsburg  stock  at  from  $55  to  $55,125  per  share,  and  eighty-six 
shares  of  Exchange  Bank  stock  at  from  $55-375  to  $56  per  share.  A short  time 
before  this  was  the  first  date  when  stock  of  the  other  two  banks  rated  higher 
and  sold  for  more  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg. 

“Cannot  the  brokers  of  the  city  do  something  to  relieve  the  community  of 

(i)  Gazette,  April  15,  1853-  (j)  Gazette,  May  2,  1853. 
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the  ragged  small  notes  that  infest  the  avenues  of  trade?  At  no  period  in  our 
history  have  we  noticed  so  much  rotten  trash  about  as  that  which  disgusts  us 
at  the  present  time.  It  seems  as  if  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  banks  have  selected 


Pittsburg  as  the  receptacle  for  their  defaced  currency It  is  too  bad. 

These  banks  are  growing  fat  on  the  simplicity  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are  literally 
swamped  with  trash.  A clerk  must  rush  to  the  brokers  with  every  dollar  he 
receives,  or  the  poor  fellow  is  lost  in -doubt  and  has  no  rest It  would 


require  a gigantic  intellect  to  keep  posted  on  all  the  ‘Owl  Creek’s’  and  ‘Hit  him 

hard'  banks  that  are  springing  up,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  all  around”  (k) 

“The  one  grand,  overpowering  drawback  upon  our  advancement  as  a city  is 

the  want  of  adequate  banking  capital The  deposits  in  our  banking 

institutions  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  were  only  $1,355,892.60 Our 

banking  capital  is  no  larger  now  than  it  was  in  1835,  although  our  population 
has  more  than  doubled  since  that  time”  (1). 

This  was  not  the  cry  of  the  Gazette  only,  but  reflected  the  judgment  of  Pitts- 
burg and  Allegheny  business-  men  generally.  The  banks  had  discounted  as 
much  as  it  was  prudent  for  them  to  loan,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  twice  as 
much  capital  at  this  date  would  have  been  used.  Even  the  stock  of  the  banks 
depreciated,  owing  to  the  demand  for  money.  The  speculative  spirit  was  becom- 
ing distracted.  December  30,  1853,  bank  stock  was  quoted  as  follows: 

Asked.  Offered. 


Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’ $57  $ 56 

Exchange  Bank 56  55-5° 

Bank  of  Pittsburg 56  55 

Pittsburg  Trust  Company 56  55 .25 

Citizens’  Trust  Company 50  49 

Allegheny  Savings  Bank 235  225 


During  the  spring  of  1854  business  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  was  unusu- 
ally active,  the  banks  sharing  in  the  general  and  enjoyable  prosperity.  The 
demand  for  money  was  strong  at  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum.  April  15,  1854, 
twenty-four  shares  of  stock  of  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank  brought 
at  auction  on  ’Change  $60  each,  par  funds  (m).  This  was  the  first  instance  the 
stock  of  either  of  the  old  banks  sold  as  high  as  that  figure  at  public  auction. 
Everybody  was  looking  for  a place  to  invest  his  money,  and  he  was  not  always 
particular  just  where  it  was  placed;  hence  the  rise  in  bank  stock.  The  mutterings 
of  the  coming  storm  were  unheeded.  There  were  introduced  into  the  Legislature, 
in  1854-5,  bills  to  incorporate  the  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Pittsburg,  the  Allegheny  Valley  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  and  to  increase  the 
capital  of  the  Citizens’  Deposit  Bank.  Previous  to  March  30,  1855,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  had  reported  favorably  on  every  bank  bill  that  had  come 
before  it.  At  this  time  there  were  pending  in  the  Legislature  about  eighty  applica- 
tions concerning  banks — new  banks,  increase  of  capital,  etc.  Even  the  press  of 
Pittsburg  was  considerably  staggered  by  this  fact.  The  clamors  here  and  else- 
where in  the  State  for  greater  banking  capital  were  bearing  fruit.  The  following 
statement  of  the  conditions  of  the  local  banks  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Auditor-General  of  November,  1854: 


Circulation. 

Institution.  1853.  1854. 

Bank  of  Pittsburg 248,567  203,997 

Merchants'  and  Manufacturers’  Bank. 600, 9 22  451,145 

Exchange  Bank 903-35°  632,925 


Deposits. 
1853.  1854. 

675.758  1,642,657 
298,225  269,029 

227,867  171,732 


(k)  “Merchant”  in  Gazette,  May  25,  1853. 

(l)  Gazette,  July  2,  1853.  (m)  Gazette,  April  17,  1854. 
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Circulation.  • Deposits. 


Institution. 

i853- 

1854. 

1853- 

1854. 

Farmers’  Deposit  Bank 

240,300 

263,589 

Citizens’  Deposit  Bank 

30,672 

63,671 

Pittsburg  Trust  Company 

320,408 

437,718 

Allegheny  Savings  Fund  Company... 

85,298 

124,400 

Discounts.  Specie. 


Institution. 

1853- 

1854. 

l853- 

1854. 

Bank  of  Pittsburg 

. 1, 629,164 

1,642,637 

249,219 

114,454 

Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank 

1,312,956 

IT52,545 

94,983 

93,064 

Exchange  Bank , 

. 1 ,440,980 

1,330,062 

215,227 

[64,976 

Farmers’  Deposit  Bank 

• 3I4T52 

337,712 

64,114 

26,080 

Citizens’  Deposit  Bank 

• 81,361 

203,167 

4,050  ' 

25C54 

Pittsburg  Trust  Company 

• 453,433 

533,936 

43,562 

106,761 

Allegheny  Savings  Fund  Company.  . 

• H 7P37 

147,089 

15,105 

26,171 

The  summer  of  1854  was  dull  in  money  matters  and  gave  no  intimation 
of  what  the  following  winter  was  to  bring  forth.  It  was  said  that,  “Money  con- 
tinues in  active  demand  at  rates  ranging  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  per  cent., 
according  to  the  reputation  of  the  paper  offered,  and  this  although  business  is 

dull Money  is  said  to  be  abundant,  but  holders  are  extremely 

cautious  and  scrutinize  paper  very  closely”  (n). 

One  reason  for  the  strong  demand  for  money  was  that  large  quantities  of  it 
were  required  to  carry  on  the  numerous  railways  and  turnpike  roads  then  in 
process  of  construction.  During  the  summer  the  Allegheny  Savings  Bank  and 
the  Farmers’  Deposit  Bank  gave  notice  that  they  would  apply  for  an  increase 
of  capital  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  still  the  opinion  of  busi- 
ness men  here  that  the  banking  capital  of  Pittsburg  should  be  greatly  increased. 
The  newspapers  urgently  expressed  this  belief  in  issue  after  issue.  The  Gazette 
said:  “Our  business  is  crippled  for  want  of  means  and  must  remain  so  until 

our  banking  capital  is  doubled,  or  the  present  system  is  abandoned”  (o).  The 
times  were  panicky.  Business  men  overtraded  and  overborrowed  and  never 
once  seemed  to  think  of  pay-day.  Even  bankers  went  beyond  the  limits  of 
safety  and  took  all  first-class  paper  offered.  It  needed  but  a breath  of  suspicion 
to  sweep  away  the  gossamer  of  confidence  and  precipitate  local  financial  affairs 
into  a state  of  ruin  and  dismay.  The  demand  for  greater  banking  capital  became 
unintermittent.  Business  ventures  of  all  sorts  were  undertaken  even  by  bankers 
themselves.  It  was  the  opinion  that  Western  Pennsylvania,  particularly  in  this 
vicinity,  had  been  unjustly  treated  by  the  last  and  previous  Legislatures  in  not 
having  been  granted  an  increase  of  banking  capital.  Desperate  investments 
were  undertaken  writh  a surprising  disregard  for  the  outcome.  Monetary  values 
were  unsettled  and  the  times  were  ripe  for  ruin. 

• There  was  an  inconvenient  difference  between  currency  and  par  funds. 
Issues  of  all  the  poorer  banks  formed  the  circulating  medium  of  common 
transactions,  and  this  currency  was  at  a discount  with  par  paper  and  coin.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact  the  latter  two  were  in  constant  circulation,  the  premium 
being  always  taken  into  account  in  each  business  operation.  Of  course,  all 
the  notes  of  the  local  banks  were  at  par  with  coin  here.  Nearly  all  Western 
notes  of  solvent  banks  were  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  discount;  while  those  of 
Eastern  banks  were  at  par  or  a slight  premium.  Late  in  August  a general 
feeling  of  distrust  toward  Western  banknotes  caused  them  to  decline  from  two 
to  five  per  cent.  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Tennessee  notes  were  regarded  with 


(n)  Daily  Union,  Line,  1854. 


(o)  Issue  of  July  8,  1854. 
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suspicion  and  shaved  even  more  than  five  per  cent.  This  threw  them  out  of 
circulation  and  into  the  hands  of  the  brokers.  In  September  eight  or  ten  weak 
banks  in  different  parts  of  the  country  failed.  The  banks  here  became  very 
cautious.  About  the  middle  of  October  even  the  local  brokers  refused  to  buy 
notes  of  the  State  stock  banks  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  were  thus  almost 
wholly  thrown  out  of  circulation.  Business  failures  became  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Much  embarrassment  was  experienced 
here.  Early  in  the  year  1854  everything  had  looked  promising,  but  drouth, 
cholera  and  the  monetary  stringency  rendered  the  summer  and  fall  unprofitable 
and  disastrous. 

On  November  8th  the  banking  house  of  A.  Wilkins  & Co.  closed  its  doors; 
a severe  panic  resulted  and  runs  were  made  upon  the  other  brokers,  but  all 
demands  were  at  first  promptly  met.  The  next  day  a heavy  run  on  Hugh  D.  King 
compelled  him  to  close  his  doors.  On  the  10th  a severe  drain  was  made  upon 
General  William  Larimer,  Jr.,  but  he  bravely  met  all  demands.  The  suspension 
of  Mr.  King,  who  was  related  to  General  Larimer,  caused  the  run  on  the  latter. 
A great  quantity  of  money  was  withdrawn  from  the  brokers  and  private  bankers 
and  deposited  in  the  old  banks  or  hoarded.  The  rate  of  discount  on  currency 
advanced  to  two  per  cent.,  and  on  relief  notes  to  one  per  cent.  On  January  2, 
1855,  General  Larimer  suspended  as  a result  of  the  terrible  run  upon  him  on  the 
10th  of  December.  On  January  3,  1855,  W.  A.  Hill  & Co.,  brokers  and  agents 
and  treasurers  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Steubenville  Railroad,  and  Hoon  & Sargent, 
brokers,  succumbed  to  the  persistent  drain  upon  them  and  closed  their  doors. 
Financial  affairs  in  Pittsurg  and  Allegheny  at  this  time  were  dark  in  the  extreme. 
Many  small  depositors  suffered  severely.  It  was  hoped  that  General  Larimer 
would  recover  himself  and  resume;  but  he  was  unable  to  do  SO1,  and  soon  made 
an  assignment,  the  assignees  being  Thomas  Mellon  and  Thomas  Davidson.  The 
final  appraisement  fixed  the  assets  at  $409,869  and  the  liabilities  at  about  the 
same  amount.  At  the  time  of  his  failure  he  was  president  of  the  Connellsville 
Railroad,  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  owned  a large 
interest  in  the  Youghiogheny  Slackwater  Navigation  Company,  the  last  having 
cost  him  $63,000.  In  the  appraisement  this  interest  was  estimated  at  $40,000. 
In  December,  1855,  it  was  sold  at  auction  for  $9,300.  The  remainder  of  the 
estate  proved  almost  as  valueless.  On  January  22,  1855,  Kramer  & Rahm  were 
forced  to  suspend  operations.  They  had  been  sorely  pressed  during  the  previous 
runs,  but  had  managed  to  meet  all  demands,  though  they  were  so  crippled  that 
eventual  suspension  was  necessary.  No  immediate  run  caused  this  action;  the 
constant  drain  and  poor  collections  rendered  the  closing  of  their  doors  impera- 
tive. It  was  said  of  them:  “This  house,  like  most  of  the  others  which  preceded 
it,  had  outside  risks — large  sums  invested  in  a rolling-mill  and  other  ventures  of 
a similar  nature,  from  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  realize  at  such  a time 

as  this These  are  not  the  investments  for  those  to  whom  are  intrusted 

the  temporary  use  of  other  people’s  money We  have  no  doubt 

that  the  motive  prompting  them  is  a good  and  honest  one,  and  we  cast  no  per- 
sonal censures  on  any.  But  the  whole  thing  is  wrong  at  the  root”  (p). 

The  result  of  this  monetary  panic  here  was  thus  the  failure  of  six  broker- 
age and  banking  houses  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  suffering  among  small 
depositors.  Out  of  the  ruin  of  the  old  house  of  A.  Wilkins  & Co.  arose  the  new 
one  of  Wilkins  & Co.,  with  the  solemn  promise  to  the  public,  through  the 
newspapers,  to  stick  closely  to  their  legitimate  business  thereafter  and  not  deal 
in  any  more  outside  ventures.  Kramer  & Rahm  also  managed  to  resume  busi- 
ness again  in  April,  1855.  Thus  the  Larimer  collapse  was  the  most  disastrous. 
These  failures  and  suspensions  seemed,  like  a storm,  to  clear  the  financial  atmos- 
(p)  Gazette,  January  24,  1855. 
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phere;  because,  late  in  February,  1855,  confidence  was  almost  wholly  restored 
and  monetary  operations  had  resumed  their  customary  health  and  volume.  Dur- 
ing the  panic  the  old  banks  suffered  no  inconvenience  and  were  in  no  danger. 
In  fact,  they  seemed  to  thrive  on  other  people’s  misfortunes. 

In  1855  an  institution,  to  be  called  the  “Mechanics’  Bank  of  Pittsburg,” 
with  a capital  of  $500,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of  $50  each,  and  to  be 
organized,  managed  and  governed  as  provided  in  the  act  of  April  16,  1850, 
was  established.  On  April  26,  1855,  books  for  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
Mechanics’  Bank  were  opened  at  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  and  by  May  2d, 
according  to  the  Dispatch,  8,217  shares  had  been  subscribed  for.  “The  stock  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a very  substantial,  as  well  as  of  a very  numerous,  class 

of  people.  Only  two  individuals  took  as  high  as  200  shares From 

the  character  of  the  stockholders  we  infer  that  the  bank  will  be  organized  on  a 
substantial  basis  and  in  a manner  to  command  the  public  confidence  in  a high 
degree.”  On  Wednesday,  June  27th,  the  bank  elected  its  first  directors  from 
eight  tickets  placed  in  the  field,  comprising  thirty-five  candidates.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected:  Reuben  Miller,  Jr.,  John  Plerron,  James  A.  Hutchison, 
Rdbert  Dalzell,  George  W.  Cass,  William  H.  Smith,  Alexander  Speer,  William  B. 
Holmes,  Isaac  Jones,  John  W.  Butler,  James  P.  Hanna,  William  J.  Morrison 
and  Alexander  Gordon.  Reuben  Miller,  Jr.,  was  chosen  president  and  G.  R. 
McGrew  cashier.  On  July  18th  there  were  sold  at  auction  at  the  Exchange, 
1,597  shares  of  this  bank  at  from  $50.50  to  $50.75  per  share.  The  institution 
formally  opened  for  business  July  9th,  and  commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
community  from  the  start. 

In  1855  the  “Pittsburg  Dollar  Savings  Institution”  was  incorporated.  It 
was  enacted  that  the  bank’s  business  should  be  managed  by  a board  of  trustees; 
that  the  business  should  generally  consist  in  receiving  on  deposit  money  in  sums 
of  not  less  than  one  dollar  from  mariners,  tradesmen,  clerks,  mechanics,  labor- 
ers, minors,  servants  and  others,  and  investing  the  same  in  certain  stocks  and 
bonds,  mortgages  on  real  estate,  etc.;  that  deposits  should  be  paid  for  as  agreed 
upon,  interest  thereon  being  estimated  by  months,  etc.  (q).  In  1858  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  “Dollar  Savings  Bank;”  and  in  1862  it  was  authorized  to 
loan  money  at  such  rates  of  interest,  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  per  annum, 
as  would  enable  it,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  institution  and  a dividend 
on  its  deposits  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  accumulate  a contingent  fund  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  deposits  on  hand.  On  June  7,  1855,  the  institution  was 
organized  as  a mutual  banking  company,  with  thirty-nine  trustees.  John  H. 
Shoenberger  was  elected  president,  but  declined,  whereupon  George  Albree  was 
chosen  for  that  office,  and  Charles  A.  Colton  was  elected  treasurer.  Under  the 
charter  no  capital  was  required,  as  the  design  of  the  institution  was  the  invest- 
ment and  management  of  deposits.  On  July  19th  the  business  was  formally 
begun.  The  success  of  this  institution  has  been  wonderful.  From  an  insig- 
nificant start  and  a slow  beginning,  the  institution  steadily  advanced  until  on 
December  1,  1897,  its  total  assets  amounted  to  $17,817,673.97,  and  its  total 
number  of  depositors  to  44,709. 

During  the  Legislative  session  of  1856-7  twenty-six  applications  for  banks 
were  filed,  of  which  thirteen  were  granted.  Thirty-nine  applications  were  filed 
at  the  next  session.  The  Farmers’  Deposit  Company,  Pittsburg  Trust  Com- 
pany and  Citizens’  Deposit  Bank  were  not  banks  of  issue,  but  depended  upon 
their  capital  and  the  notes  of  other  banks  with  which  to  discount  local  paper, 
buy  stocks,  etc.  The  newspapers  of  Pittsburg  were  outspoken  in  their  denun- 
ciation of  such  a course,  should  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  notes  of  other  banks 


(q)  Act  of  April  27,  1855. 
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be  denied  them  by  law  and  they  not  be  made  banks  of  issue.  Accordingly,  the 
Citizens’  Deposit  Bank,  anticipating  hostile  action,  appeared  before  the  Legis- 
lature with  an  application  to  be  constituted  a bank  of  issue  and  for  an  increase 
of  capital.  The  charter  of  the  Farmers’  Deposit  Bank  was  surrendered  Saturday, 
June  13th,  to  take  effect  July  1st,  and  trustees  were  appointed  under  the  act  of 
1S22.  The  Pittsburg  Trust  Company,  in  June,  1857,  by  John  D.  Scully,  cashier, 
called  a meeting  of  its  stockholders  to  consider  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  act  of  November  6,  1856,  and  the  expediency  of  dissolving  their 
corporation  and  of  electing  trustees,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  April  1,  1822.  On 
July  22,  1857,  this  company  was  organized  under  the  new  law,  and  James 
Laughlin,  W.  K.  Nimick,  Isaac  M.  Pennock,  Samuel  Rea,  Francis  G.  Bailey, 
Thomas  Bell,  Alexander  Bradley,  Thomas  Wrightman  and  James  Anderson  were 
elected  directors  under  the  new  management.  The  act  of  the  Assembly  pro- 
hibited this  and  similar  institutions  from  loaning  the  notes  of  other  banks  which 
might  be  in  their  possession  (r). 

The  old  Allegheny  Savings  Fund  Company,  having  been  incorporated,  was 
reorganized  in  June,  1857,  under  the  name  Allegheny  Bank.  The  new  asso- 
ciation took  out  a license  and  proceeded  to  do  a general  banking  and  brokerage 
business.  “Three  bills  for  new  banks  here  have  passed  the  Legislature  this 
winter,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Governor  will  sign  two  of  them,  if  not  all.  This 
will  increase  our  banking  capital  considerably,  but  will  still  be  much  less  than 
We  need”  (s).  Books  for  the  subscription  of  stock  were  opened  for  the  Alle- 
gheny bank  in  Pittsburg  on  the  nth,  12th  and  13th  of  June,  and  in  Allegheny 
on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  of  June.  William  Bagaley  was  president  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Legislature,  and  R.  T.  Leech,  Jr.,  secretary.  The 
commissioners  were  authorized  to  establish  the  Allegheny  Bank,  with  a capital 
of  $500,000,  in  shares  of  $50  each,  the  same  to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  April  16,  1850,  and  its  subsequent  amendments.  It  was  provided  that 
within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act  the  bank  should  pay  into  the  State 
Treasury  a bonus  of  one  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock.  By  special  act  of  April 
2,  1858,  the  Allegheny  Bank  was  authorized  to  remove  its  office  and  place  of 
business  to  Pittsburg.  “Allegheny  Bank. — The  commissioners  of  this  bank 
opened  books  at  the  Merchants’  Exchange  yesterday,  and  something  over 
1,600  shares  were  subscribed.  This  makes  about  2,500  shares  already  taken”  (t). 

“Allegheny  Bank. — Nearly  the  whole  of  the  stock  of  this  bank  was 

taken  yesterday,  subscribers  being  allowed  to  take  within  the  range  of  200 

shares  each The  promptness  with  which  the  entire  stock  of  two  new 

banks,  amounting  to  $900,000,  has  been  taken  in  one  week,  indicates  the  general 
soundness  of  our  community  and  the  large  amount  of  floating  capital  ready  for 

such  investment”  (u) “Allegheny  and  Iron  City  Banks. — The  books 

were  open  again  on  Saturday  (13th),  and  the  few  shares  which  remained  from 
the  day  before  were  snatched  up  eagerly  within  less  than  two'  hours.  Thus  these 
two  banks — the  Iron  City  and  the  Allegheny  Bank  stock,  in  a community  where 

there  is  so;  much  talk  just  now  about  poverty  and  the  decline  in  property  and  the 

scarcity  in  money — have  withdrawn  from  its  place  of  deposit  or  from  other  and 
temporary  investments  $900,000,  and  in  the  course  of  five  days  absorbed  that 
amount  into  themselves.”  The  incorporators  of  this  bank  were  authorized  to 
establish  a bank  of  issue,  to  be  called  the  Iron  City  Bank,  with  a capital  of  $400,- 
000,  divided  into  8,000  shares  of  $50  each,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  act  of  April 
16,  1850.  On  June  8,  1857,  books  for  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Iron  City 
Bank  were  opened  at  the  Merchants’  Exchange  in  Pittsburg.  James  S.  Craft 

(r)  Post,  June,  1857.  (s)  Gazette,  May  4,  1857. 

(t)  Gazette,  June  12,  1857.  (u)  Gazette,  June  13,  1857. 
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was  president  and  L.  S.  Johns  secretary  of  the  commissioners.  Speaking  of 
the  Iron  City  Bank,  the  Gazette  a little  later  said:  “The  bank  has  issued,  as  yet, 
but  $4,875,  in  fives  and  tens.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  state  that  we  take  Iron 
City  Bank  paper  at  par.” 

“About  1,800  shares  (Iron  City  Bank)  were  subscribed  yesterday  (9th) 
in  lots  of  four  shares  each,  and  about  600  the  day  before.  To-day  subscriptions 
of  six  shares  will  be  received.  There  is  no  doubt  now  that  the  entire  stock 

will  be  taken  during  the  week”  (v) “The  Iron  City  Bank. — The 

number  of  shares  subscribed  yesterday  (10th)  in  lots  of  six  and  under  amounted 
to  3,840.  This  makes  6,218  shares  subscribed,  and  as  there  are  but  8,000  shares 


in  all  there  will  be  but  1,782  shares  left  for  subscribers  to-day The 

rush  yesterday  was  greater  than  any  day  before”  (v) “The  Iron 


City  Bank. — The  remaining  stock  of  this  bank  was  taken  yesterday  morning 
in  a few  minutes  after  the  books  were  opened.  The  rush  for  stock  was  tremen- 
dous, large  numbers  being  unable  to  make  the  subscriptions  they  desired.  This 
is  the  first  instance  in  Pittsburg,  and  we  presume  it  is  the  first  in  the  State,  in 
which  the  entire  stock  of  a bank  has  been  taken  within  the  fourth  day  after 

the  opening  of  the  books”  (v) “During  last  week  the  books  of  the 

Iron  City  and  Allegheny  banks  were  opened.  The  stock  of  the  first,  amount- 
ing to  $400,000,  was  greedily  taken  before  the  fourth  day  was  out.  The  stock 
of  the  other,,  amounting  to  $500,000,  was  all  taken  by  Saturday.  In  addition,  the 
new  stock  of  the  Citizens’  Bank,  amounting  to  $300,000,  has  nearly  all  been 
taken  by  the  old  stockholders.  Our  community  has  thus  subscribed  $1,200,000 
of  new  bank  stock  within  a week  and  with  an  alacrity  never  before 
witnessed.  The  fact  speaks  for  itself.  The  Citizens’  Bank  will  shortly  get  into 
full  operation  under  the  new  charter  and  issue  notes.  The  other  two  will 
probably  get  into  operation  about  the  1st  of  August.  The  two  deposit  banks — - 
the  Farmers’  and  the  Trust  Company — will  probably  appoint  trustees  and  take  out 
broker’s  licenses  and  carry  on  a regular  banking  and  discounting  business,  as 
hitherto”  (v). 

E.  D.  Jones,  cashier,  gave  notice  that  books  for  the  subscription  of  the 
$300,000  increased  capital  stock  of  the  Citizens’  Bank  would  be  opened  May 
25th.  Notices  were  published  in  June,  1857,  that  charters  for  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Pittsburg  with  a capital  of  $150,000,  the  Duquesne  Bank  of  Pittsburg 
with  a capital  of  $300,000,  and  the  Diamond  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsburg  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000,  would  be  applied  for  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Legislature  (w). 
The  Diamond  Savings  Institution  was  established  in  the  summer  of  1857  with  a 
capital  of  300  shares.  August  18th  the  'name  was  changed  to  Union  Banking 
Company,  and  the  number  of  shares  was  increased  to  500.  “To  those  who  can 
save  even  a dollar  a week  the  Dollar  Savings  Institution,  which  went  into  opera- 
tion in  July,  1855,  affords  an  excellent  place  of  deposit;  while  those  who  can 
spare  larger  amounts  from  their  weekly  earnings  cannot  find  a more  secure 
investment,  where  their  money  will  be  paying  them  a good  interest,  than  in  this 
institution  at  65  Fourth  Street.  We  know  it  is  carefully  managed  and  numbers 
among  its  trustees  some  of  our  best  business'  men”  (x).  Twelve  weeks  of 
almost  unbroken  winter  in  1855-6  totally  suspended  river  operations,  and  money 
was  temporarily  invested  in  bank  stock,  which  appreciated  very  much  in  value. 
In  March,  1856,  local  bank  stock,  though  variable,  was  worth  about  as  follows: 


Pittsburg  Trust  Company , . .$65.50 

Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank 64.75 


(v)  Gazette,  June,  1857. 
(x)  Post,  1857. 


(w)'  Harrisburg  paper. 
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Bank  of  Pittsburg $62.75 

Exchange  Bank 60.25 

Mechanics’  Bank 56.00 

Citizens’  Deposit  Bank 55 -00 

Farmers’  Deposit  Bank 55- 00 


A bill  to  incorporate  the  Allegheny  City  Bank  was  introduced  in  the  Legis- 
lature in  1855-6,  but  failed  to  become  a law.  Late  in  the  year  1856  rumors  of 
broken  banks  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  in  circulation.  Two  or 
three  failed  at  Erie,  and  others  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Ohio,  New 
York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  other  States.  Money  here  commanded 
from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum  for  first-class  paper.  In  January,  1857, 
many  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  closed 
their  doors.  In  this  month,  while  the  air  was  rife  with  rumors  of  wrecked  and 
ruined  institutions,  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to  charter  the  Bank  of 
Allegheny,  the  Iron  City  Bank,  the  Monongahela  Valley  Bank  of  McKeesport, 
and  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  Citizens’  Deposit  Bank  from  $200,000  to 
$500,000. 

“The  call  for  money  for  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  intense,  and  we  haAre 
never  known  a more  active  demand.  The  pressure  upon  the  banks  for  discounts 
has  been  heavy,  and  although  they  have  discounted  quite  liberally,  large  amounts 

of  good  paper  have  been  thrown  out”  (b) “Money  is-  in  pressing 

demand,  as  much  so  as  at  any  period  during  the  year It  is  impossible 

for  the  banks  to  meet  all  the  demands  upon  them  for  accommodation”  (b). 

On  November  6,  1856,  the  Legislature  restricted  the  operations  of  all  in- 
corporated banking,  saving  fund,  trust,  or  insurance  companies  to-  the  notes  of 
specie-paying  banks  of  this  State,  or  to  notes  issued  under  the  act  of  May  4,  1841, 
or  to  coin;  and  on  May  21,  1857,  the  law  was  extended  to  embrace  brokers  and 
private  bankers.  The  passage  of  the  law  of  November  6th  was  a direct  blow  at 
institutions  like  the  Citizens’  Deposit  Bank,  which  relied  wholly  upon  its  own 
capital  and  the  currency  of  other  banks  and  States  to  enable  it  to-  do  business,  as 
it  could  issue  no  notes  of  its  own.  The  law  was  announced  to  take  effect  July  1, 
1857.  The  Gazette  said:  “As  far  as  this  community  is  concerned,  we  think  we 
are  safe  in  stating  that  the  banks  of  deposit  are  held  among  the  safest  in  the  city. 
They  have  inspired  confidence  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  transacted 
their  business  generally,  carrying  themselves  and  their  depositors  safely  through 
a series  of  financial  embarrassments  which  weighed  upon  this  community  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1854  and  the  beginning  of  1855,  when  many  who  had 
placed  their  trust  elsewhere  were  sufferers”  (b). 

In  February,  1857,  the  newspapers  of  this  vicinity,  as  a reason  for  their 
demand  for  greater  banking  capital  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  stated  that  the 
total  banking  capital  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  was  $3,253,200;  of  Philadel- 
phia, $11,493,600;  and  in  all  of  Pennsylvania,  outside  of  Philadelphia,  $10,864,256. 

Late  in  August.  1857,  there  was  an  immense  drain  of  specie  from  New  York 
to  Europe.  Monetary  affairs  wore  the  most  serious  aspect.  The  Ohio  Life 
and  1 rust  Company  of  Cincinnati  “went  to  the  wall,”  and  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  many  banks  and  business  houses  there  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  (c).  The  local  newspapers  appeared  with  prominent  headlines,  “The 
Monetary  Crisis.”  Intense  excitement  ensued  on  Wall  Street,  New  York,  which 
was  seriously  affected  by  the  Cincinnati  failure.  As  the  newspapers  here  feared, 
this  was  but  the  beginning.  The  general  panic,  which  had  been  gathering 
strength  and  fury  for  many  years  under  reckless  banking  and  business  methods, 
was  about  ready  at  last  to  burst  upon  the  bewildered  monetary  and  com- 

(h)  Gazette,  spring  of  1857.  (c)  Daily  Union,  September  4-6,  1857. 
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mercial  world.  Nothing-  yet  of  a serious  nature  had  occurred  here  to  interrupt 
the  usual  business  transactions  of  banks  and  other  financiers.  Great  conserva- 
tism was  shown,  however.  Early  in  September  more  than  thirty  business 
houses  in  New  York  suspended  as  a consequence  of  bank  failures  and  overtrad- 
ing. Still  no  failures  nor  suspensions  had  yet  occurred  here. 

“Failure  succeeds  failure  too  rapidly  to  justify  speaking  of  returning  confi- 
dence, and  the  failures  are  of  an  important  and  prominent  kind.  They  demon- 
strate that  it  was  not  a ‘panic’  confined  to  the  surface  and  sweeping  off  those 
only  who  had  not  weight  enough  to  keep  them  down,  but  a real  deep-seated 
‘revulsion,’  extending  in  its  effects  throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Fortunately  for  this  town  of  ours,  the  spirit  for  speculation  and  the  rage 
for  fortune-hunting  had  not  taken  root  here,  and  we  escape  almost  altogether. 
Our  business  and  our  business  men  never  stood  on  a firmer  footing  than  now”  (d). 

But  the  Exchange,  as  it  said  of  others,  was  “whistling  to  keep  up  its  cour- 
age;” the  real  storm  had  not  yet  burst.  Long  lists  of  weekly  failures  in  the 
United  States  were  reported  in  the  local  newspapers.  On  September  25th  came 
news  of  the  suspension  of  the  banks  in  Philadelphia,  which  occasioned  the  first 
serious  tremor  of  excitement  in  Pittsburg.  The  Gazette  said:  “Our  banks,  well 
known  to  be  among  the  soundest  in  the  Union,  while  pursuing  a prudent  and 
cautious  course,  have  had  the  ability  to  meet  the  main  demands  upon  them  in ' 
the  way  of  accommodations  and  to  keep  our  monetary  condition  sound  and 

healthy Our  banks  are  all  strong,  with  but  a limited  circulation  out, 

and  they  possess  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  deservedly  so,  the  confidence 
of  the  community.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  affairs  elsewhere,  our  financial 
condition  is  such. that  we  may  safely  enjoy  an  immunity  from  fear”  (e).  Sus- 
pension of  banks  continued  to  occur  with  startling  frequency  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  On  September  28,  1857,  the  following  action  was  taken: 

“ Resolved , By  the  executive  officers  of  the  several  banks  represented  in 
this  convention,  in  view  of  the  serious  financial  embarrassments  resulting  from 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
other  cities,  and  the  derangement  of  the  currency  and  exchanges  of  the  country 
at  large,  that  we  will  recommend  to  the  board  of  directors  of  our  respective 
banks  to  suspend  the  payment  of  coin  for  the  present.  Resolved,  That  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  presents  to  the  banks  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  but  two  lines 
of  conduct — one  of  which  is  an  almost  total  cessation  in  discounts,  whether 
of  exchange  or  local  paper,  thereby  crushing  inevitably  large  numbers  of  deserv- 
ing business  men,  although  it  would  probably  enable  the  banks  to  pay  specie,  or 
the  alternative  of  a temporary  suspension  of  payments  in  coin,  which  we  embrace 
as  the  lesser  evil.  Resolved,  That  the  cashiers  of  our  respective  banks  be  peremp- 
torily instructed  by  the  boards  of  directors  to  resume  payments  as  soon  as  a 
similar  course  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  banks.”  Signed:  “Thomas 
Scott,  president  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank;  T.  M.  Howe,  president 
Exchange  Bank;  R.  Miller,  Jr.,  president  Mechanics’  Bank;  O.  Blackburn, 
president  Citizens’  Bank.” 

“The  Bank  of  Pittsburg. — September  26,  1857,  the  cashier  stated  that  he 
had  called  the  board  together  to  inform  them  that  the  banks  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  generally,  together  with  some  of  the  banks 
of  this  city,  have  suspended  specie  payments;  and  he  recommended  to  the  board 
the  continuance  of  the  payment  of  specie  upon  all  the  liabilities  of  the  bank. 
Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes,  it  was  resolved,  unanimously,  that  this 
bank  will  continue  to  meet  its  liabilities  in  coin,  as  heretofore”  (f). 


(d)  Weekly  Review  of  the  Exchange  Market.  (e)  Issue  of  September  26,  1857. 
(f)  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Bank  of  Pittsburg. 
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On  October  4,  1857,  pursuant  to  call,  a large  meeting  of  business  men  was 
held  at  the  Merchants’  Exchange  to  take  into  consideration  the  crisis  in  mone- 
tary affairs.  W.  H.  Williams  was  chosen  chairman  and  J.  G.  Coffin  secretary. 
Mr.  Cosgrave  offered  a set  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  unanimously. 
Five  were  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  banks  of  this  county  as  entirely  safe  and 
solvent,  and  that  they  have  been  managed  with  undoubted  prudence,  skill  and 
forethought.  Resolved,  That  the  course  pursued  by  those  banks  of  Pittsburg 
which  have  suspended  specie  payments  was  dictated  by  a sense  of  their  duty  to 
the  business  interests  of  our  city.  Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  bank  suspensions 
which  have  taken  place  here  have  been  caused  solely  by  the  trouble  and  unex- 
pected financial  disasters  which  have  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  there  is  no  inherent  cause  for  the  suspension  in  the  condition  or  con- 
duct of  the  banks  themselves.  Resolved,  That,  taking  this  view  of  the  conduct  of 
the  suspended  banks,  we  believe  they  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  an  entire  remission  of  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  law  of  1850. 
Resolved,  That  the  period  should  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments,  and  that  all  the  banks  of  our  Commonwealth  should  be 
compelled  to  resume  specie  payments  at  the  earliest  day  possible.” 

By  act  of  October  13,  1857,  all  previous  acts  declaring  the  forfeiture  of 
bank  charters  in  case  of  a suspension  of  specie  payments,  or  the  infliction  of 
any  penalties  for  the  issuance  of  notes  of  incorporated  non-specie  paying  banks, 
after  September  1,  1857,  were  declared  suspended  until  the  second  Monday  in 
April,  1858.  In  fact,  a general  relief  law  for  all  incorporated  banks  was  passed; 
but  banks  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  were  required  to  make  weekly  statements 
and  returns  of  their  condition.  All  banks  were  required  to  receive  the  paper 
of  solvent  State  banks  at  par.  It  having  been  stated  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
that  the  banks  of  Allegheny  County  had  suspended  specie  payments,  the  Gazette 
editorially  remarked:  “It  is  not  true  that  all  the  banks  of  this  county  have 

suspended.  The  old  Bank  of  Pittsburg  goes  on  as  usual,  never  having  refused  to 
pay  specie  on  any  of  its  obligations,  either  during  the  present  unfortunate  crisis 
or  at  any  previous  time  of  financial  trouble.  The  Allegheny  Bank  is  a new 
bank  and  has  just  got  under  way;  it  pays  specie  also”  (g). 

Governor  James  Pollock,  by  proclamation,  convened  the  Legislature,  and, 
in  his  message  of  October  6th,  recommended  the  passage  of  a law  temporarily 
releasing  banks  from  penalties  due  to  their  suspension  of  specie  payments.  About 
the  middle  of  October  money  was  very  scarce  here.  To  borrow  on  new  paper 
was  out  of  the  question.  Currency  was  also  scarce,  the  most  of  it  having  gone 
home  for  redemption.  Ten  banks  only  in  Pennsylvania  had  continued  paying 
specie  (h).  So 'far  no  serious  business  failures  had  resulted  in  this  city,  but 
the  large  manufacturers  began  to  close  down  their  operations,  because  they 
could  get  no  accommodation  at  the  banks.  Fearful  misgivings  were  enter- 
tained. 

At  this  time  it  was  ascertained  that  a firm  in  this  city  had  been  permitted 
to  overdraw  their  account  in  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank  to  the 
amount  of  about  $185,000  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  directors, 
but  through  the  connivance  of  a bookkeeper.  At  this  time  Thomas  Scott,  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  resigned  and  Henry  L.  Bollman  succeeded  him.  The  bank 
announced  that  it  would  redeem  its  circulation  and  pay  its  depositors  in  checks 
upon  Western  banks,  and  began  suit  against  J.  and  IT.  O’Connor  and  C.  Ihmsen. 
Its  notes  and  stock  depreciated  considerably  in  value.  The  defendants,  under 
pressure,  transferred  to  the  bank  $126,000-  in  securities  and  took  the  benefit  of 


(g)  Gazette,  October  7,  1857. 


(h)  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  October  10,  1857. 
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the  insolvent  laws.  The  charge  against  them  was  conspiracy  to  obtain  money 
by  fraud.  Numerous  stories  concerning  this  affair  were  in  circulation.  The 
bookkeeper,  Wilson  Bleakney,  made  affidavit  that  he  alone  was  to  blame;  that 
he  employed  false  entries  and  footings,  which  were  shown  to  the  bank’s  officers; 
that  he  had  permitted  the  Messrs.  O’Connor  to  overdraw,  and  then  had  begged 
them  to  replace  the  amount,  which  they  had  faithfully  promised  to  do,  but  had 
failed  to  comply  with  their  promises  to  him;  and  that  the  president  and  directors 
had  been  thus  deceived.  His  affidavit  was  confirmed  by  Thomas  Jackson,  teller. 
The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  affair  reported  the  following  state 
of  things:  The  settlement  with  O’Connor  Brothers  & Co.  was  upon  the  basis 
of  $185,000  indebtedness,  to  be  secured  by  paper,  etc.,  amounting  on  its  face  to 
$210,000.  Of  this  security  there  had  been  received  by  the  bank  previous  to 
November  10th  an  amount  of  over  $210,000.  It  was  believed  that  the  bank  would 
have  no  serious  difficulty  in  paying  its  billholders,  depositors  and  other  creditors, 
and  in  preserving  unimpaired  its  capital.  “We  are  sorry  that  our  examinations 
have  not  enabled  us  to  acquit  all  those  who  have  had  charge  of  the  bank  from' 
a want  of  proper  care  in  its  interests’’  (i). 

On  November  3,  1857,  the  banks  held  their  annual  meetings.  All  of  the 
suspended  banks  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  relief  law.  The  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burg and  the  Exchangee  Bank  each  declared  a dividend  for  the  last  six  months 
of  three  per  cent.  The  new  law  prohibited  the  latter  from  declaring  more.  The 
stockholders  of  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank  appointed  a committee 
to  examine  into  its  condition.  It  was  the  general  belief,  and  it  was  afterward 
shown,  that  this  bank  was  sound  and  in  a short  time  would  be  as  prosperous 
as  ever.  It  was  urged  in  November,  1857,  that  Pittsburg  banks  should  have  a 
clearing-house.  Up  to  this  date  even  Philadelphia  had  not  established  one. 
Money  matters  had  not  improved  yet.  Banks  were  looking  out  for  themselves, 
making  themselves  strong,  discounting  no  new  paper  and  renewing  only  when 
obliged  to  do  so.  Stagnation  had  fallen  upon  all  pursuits.  On  January  5,  1858, 
the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank  announced  that  henceforward  it  would 
pay  specie  for  all  its  liabilities.  It  was  thus  the  first  of  the  suspended  banks  to 
resume.  About  August,  1859,  the  notes  of  the  Monongahela  Valley  Bank,  of 
McKeesport,  were  discredited  by  the  banks  and  brokers  here  and  thrown  out  of 
circulation.  The  cashier,  J.  L.  Langley,  declared  this  course  unjust,  and  assured 
the  public  that  the  bank  was  sound  and  had  not  closed  its  doors.  Banks  were 
very  critical  at  this  time,  lending  sparingly  and  evidently  guarding  against 
possible  disaster.  It  was  afterward  shown  that,  by  means  of  forgeries,  several 
men  had  defrauded  the  bank  at  McKeesport  out  of  a large  sum  of  money. 

“The  Exchange  Bank  resumed  specie  payments  yesterday  morning,  although 
no  notice  had  been  given  of  the  fact.  This  makes  the  resumption  general,  and 
we  now  present  an  unbroken  line  of  specie-paying  banks.  There  was  no  run  or 
pressure  upon  any  of  the  resuming  institutions,  the  resumption  having"  been  as 
quietly  affected  as  if  it  were  a matter  of  no  general  concern.  This  early  resump- 
tion of  our  banks,  in  advance  of  all  the  banks  of  the  State,  and  especially  in 
advance  of  Philadelphia  banks,  is  a feather  in  the  cap  of  Pittsburg.  It  shows 
the  general  soundness  of  our  business  community  and  the  thorough  solvency 
of  our  banking  institutions.  Their  weekly  statements  indicate  a purely  healthy 
condition,  and  prove  them  to  possess  more  ready  means,  proportionately,  than 
the  banks  of  any  other  place.  The  Citizens’  and  Mechanics’  banks  resumed 
specie  payments  yesterday,  according  to  notice,  and  the  Exchange  Bank  without 
notice.  Money  is  abundant,  but  holders  of  it  are  extremely  careful.  The  banks 


(i)  Investigating  committee’s  report. — John  Bissell,  Thomas  Bakewell,  George  Darsie, 
George  W.  Jackson  and  Daniel  Agnew. 
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arc-  not  discounting  up  to  their  means,  and  their  list  of  losses  is  steadily  decreas- 
ing'' (1). 

The  resumption  here  was  followed  by  resumption  in  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
Wilmington  and  other  cities;  the  law  did  not  require  it  in  this  State  until 
\pril  1 2th.  The  banks  were  very  cautious  at  this  time,  increasing  their  specie, 
withdrawing  their  circulation  and  decreasing  the  time  and  magnitude  of  their 
loans.  It  should  be  noted,  therefore,  that  not  a single  banking  institution  here 
of  any  kind  failed  during  the  panic  of  1857-8.  Whether  the  banks  which 
suspended  were  justified  in  that  course  may  be  considered,  even  in  the  light  of 
the  present  day,  an  unsolved  problem.  However,  the  day  will  sometime  be 
ushered  in  when,  under  wise  financial  laws,  no  man,  at  any  time,  with  first- 
class  security  in  his  hand,  will  be  refused  money  thereon,  and  no  bank  will  be 
obliged  to  endure  the  spasms  of  a run,  suspension,  or  a sacrifice  of  securities 
behind  closed  doors. 

“The  Union  Banking  Company  are  now  fitting  up  an  office,  corner  Fourth 
and  Market  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a general  banking  business.  The 
board  of  directors  consists  of  J.  R.  McCune  (president),  Joseph  Kirkpatrick, 
John  Wilson,  John  Glass,  A.  G.  Cubbage,  John  Marshall  and  Joseph  Horne. 

"Robert  S.  Smith  was  elected  cashier ‘The  Union’  now  has  a paid-up 

capital  of  $57,000,  which  is  being  constantly  increased  by  weekly  installments, 
and  will  at  once  assume  a prominent  position  among  the  moneyed  institutions  of 

the  city'’  (j) “The  Union  Banking  Company  opened  their  office 

yesterday  and  start  out  under  very  favorable  auspices”  (k). 

Among  the  private  bankers  of  the  decade  of  the  ’50s  were  the  old  and  reliable 
house  of  N.  Holmes  & Sons,  Patrick  & Friend,  O’Connor,  Bro.  & Co.,  Arthurs, 
Rodgers  & Co.,  William  A.  Herron  & Co.,  Semple  & Jones,  S.  McClean  & Co., Ira 
B.  McVay  & Co.,  and  others,  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  Iron  City  Trust  Com- 
pany, at  256  Liberty  Street,  did  a general  banking  business  of  discount,  exchange 
and  deposit  late  in  the  ’50s,  with  a capital  of  $150,000  and  a possible  capital 
strength  of  $1,000,000.  In  November,  1859,  the  president  was  G.  E.  Warner; 
cashier,  R.  C.  Schmertz;  directors,  John  Moorhead,  Alexander  Forsyth,  John 
Heath,  George  S.  Head,  J.  Hill,  William  Seibert,  W.  McClintock,  Henry  McCul- 
lough and  Robert  Anderson.  From  1845  to  1858  was  a banking  period  of  extra- 
ordinary variety,  daring  and  activity.  Regardless  of  the  law,  more  than  one  citi- 
zen was  engaged  in  numerous  banking  enterprises  at  the  same  time.  Bank  char- 
ters were  bought  and  sold,  and  men  loaned  their  names  and  influence  to  secure 
new  or  extended  banking  privileges.  The  names  of  these  institutions  were  often 
changed,  and  one  bank  was  merged  into  another  and  that  product  into  a third,  or 
perhaps  was  subdivided,  with  bewildering  frequency.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  follow  their  swift  movements  upon  the  chessboard  of  that  restless 
financial  period.  Local  bank  stocks  during  the  winter  of  1859-60  approximated 


the  following  value : 

Par.  Sold  for. 

Bank  of  Pittsburg $50  $63.50 

Exchange  Bank 50  62.00 

Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank 50  56.25 

Citizens’ Bank 50  55 .25 

Mechanics’  Bank 50  57-00 

Iron  City  Bank 50  57.00 

Allegheny  Bank 50  57-00 


During  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  i860  nothing  eventful  happened  to 


0)  Daily  Journal,  January  10,  1858. 

(j)  Gazette,  August  9,  1859  (k)  Post,  September  2,  1859. 
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the  banks  of  this  vicinity.  They  were  cautious,  though  they  continued  to  lend 
quite  freely  on  first-class  paper.  The  banking  law  of  1850  provided  that  the 
capital  stock  of  any  bank  organized  thereunder  should  not  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation for  other  than  State  purposes;  but  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  in  1859,  by 
authority  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  January  5,  1859,  was  authorized 
to  levy  and  collect  an  annual  business  tax  not  exceeding  one-third  of  a mill  per 
dollar  on  the  average  quarterly  business  of  banks,  banking  institutions,  brokers, 
etc.  The  Iron  City  Bank  resisted  the  collection  of  the  latter  tax,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  lower  court;  and  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  January,  1861,  the 
court,  Judge  Woodward  delivering  the  opinion,  declared  that  the  law  was 
constitutional.  It  was  a test  case  on  the  ground  of  constitutionality.  The 
city  tax  on  the  seven  banks  was  as  follows,  that  for  1859  having  a penalty  of 
ten  per  cent,  added,  and  that  of  i860  five  per  cent.: 


Institutions. 

1859. 

i860. 

Bank  of  Pittsburg 

$635.80 

$615 . 16 

Exchange  Bank 

•••  559-52 

501.90 

Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank.  .. 

•••  35° -°3 

321.48 

Citizens’  Bank 

243.27 

Iron  City  Bank 

...  243.72 

239.30 

Mechanics’  Bank 

. . . 264.04 

282 . 58 

Allegheny  Bank 

...  253.08 

275.07 

Totals. 

. . .$2,529.88 

$2,478.76 

A general  law  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a free  banking 
system  in  the  State  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  March  31,  i860.  The  friends 
of  the  measure  who  had  so  long  fought  for  its  success  were  at  last  triumphant. 
The  law  provided,  among  other  things,  that  any  partnership  or  association  of 
persons,  not  less  than  five,  might  establish  banks  of  discount,  deposit  and  circu- 
lation; that  the  capital  of  any  bank  should  not  be  less  than  $50,000  nor  more 
than  $1,000,000;  that  the  chartered  life  of  each  institution  should  be  twenty 
years,  and  that  each  might  issue  its  own  notes  in  denominations  not  exceeding 
five  dollars.  On  May  29,  i860,  there  were  offered  at  public  auction,  by  Austin 
Loomis  & Co.,  1,200  renewed  shares  of  stock  of  the  Citizens’  Bank,  in  lots 
not  exceeding  forty  shares  each,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  May  14,  1857.  This 
stock  sold  for  from  $55  to  $55.50  per  share. 

The  German  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  opened  for  business  November  12, 
i860,  with  Augustus  Hoeveler  president,  John  Stewart  cashier,  Springer  Flar- 
baugh,  Adam  Reineman,  A.  Frowenfeld,  Christian  Seibert,  J.  F.  Havekotte, 
Anthony  Meyer,  E.  H.  Meyers,  Joseph  Lang  and  Augutus  Hoeveler,  directors, 
and  announced  a capital  of  $100,000. 

Late  in  November,  i860,  the  banks  of  the  country,  from  a state  of  lethargy, 
began  to  manifest  strong  panicky  tendencies,  owing  mainly  to  the  rumors  of 
secession.  On  November  21st  a meeting  of  the  bank  presidents  of  Baltimore 
resolved  to  suspend  specie  payments  the  next  day — the  22d.  Banks  at  Rich- 
mond also  suspended.  On  November  21st  the  currency  panic  in  New  York  was 
said  to  have  equaled  that  of  1857.  All  banknotes  of  institutions  south  of  Wash- 
ington were  discounted  there  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  those 
of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  at  fifteen  per  cent.  The  Philadelphia  banks  suspended 
on  the  22d  of  November  at  1 o’clock  p.  m.  The  New  York  banks,  at  a public 
meeting  held  to  determine  what  should  be  done,  resolved  not  to  suspend.  Banks 
at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  suspended  on  the  23d. 

“Suspension. — Our  banks,  excepting  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  following  the 
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example  of  Philadelphia,  have  suspended.  We  think  this  course  ill-advised”  (n). 

"Whereas,  We  have  heard  that  the  other  banks  of  Pittsburg  have 
Suspended  specie  payments;  be  it  Resolved,  That  this  bank  will  pay  specie  on 

all  its  liabilities  as  heretofore”  (o) “The  banks  have  suspended  full 

of  coin  without  a run  on  them  from  any  quarter  and  at  a time  when  the  country 
was  entering  upon  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years  it  has  ever  seen.  Our 
banks  in  Pittsburg  had  no  alternative  but  to  suspend  when  the  Philadelphia 
banks  suspended”  (p). 

The  newspapers  here,  of  one  accord,  declared  that  the  banks,  as  well  as 
business  men,  were  in  a sound  and  prosperous  condition,  and,  that  so  far  as 
Pittsburg  was  concerned,  the  suspension  was  wholly  unnecessary.  But  deeper 
forces  were  at  work,  and  the  far-sighted  financiers  of  the  Atlantic  cities  had 
snuffed  the  coming  distress.  Banks  in  New  England  and  in  the  West  continued 
to  fail.  Still,  financiers  here  and  business  men  generally  could  see  no  cause 
for  it,  and,  aside  from  uneasiness  and  caution,  paid  little  attention  to  the  pre- 
vailing agitation.  In  reality  it  was  not  a business  panic,  nor  a bank  panic, 
but  a political  manifestation  of  distrust  in  the  stability  of  the  Government,  which 
affected  all  industries  alike,  and  soon  restricted  operations  over  the  country 
generally,  as  well  as  in  this  vicinity.  On  January  io,  1861,  exchange  on  New 
York  sold  here  at  two  and  a half  to  three  per  cent,  premium. 

“The  money  market  presents  a more  encouraging  aspect,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  now  is  that  the  effects  of  the  panic, 
although  bad  enough,  will  not  prove  so  disastrous  as  was  generally  expected,  and 

that  confidence  will  be  entirely  restored”  (q) “Currency  remains  as 

before,  with  an  unprecedented  demand  for  an  extraordinary  scarcity  of  small 

notes”  (r) “The  money  market  presents  no  new  feature,  but  the 

indications  now  are  that  our  banks  will  resume  specie  payments  at  an  early  day. 
The  banks’  statements  for  the  past  week  show  a slight  decrease  in  loans  and  an 
increase  in  specie,  circulation  and  deposits”  (s). 

By  act  of  April  17,  1861,  the  law  requiring  banks  to  pay  specie  or  forfeit 
their  charters  was  suspended  until  the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  1861.  Notes 
of  solvent  banks  were  to  be  received  at  par  upon  certain  conditions;  and  all 
incorporated  banks  of  issue  were  authorized  to  put  in  circulation  notes  of  the 
denomination  of  one,  two  and  three  dollars,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  twenty 
per  cent,  of  their  capital  stock  paid  in.  The  life  of  this  law  was  continued  from 
time  to  time  during  the  war  and  after  its  termination.  By  act  of  May,  1861, 
every  stock  broker,  exchange  broker,  real  estate  broker  and  private  banker 
was  required,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1861,  to  make  a 
written  return  under  oath  to  the  Auditor-General,  setting  forth  the  full  amount 
of  his  receipts  from  commissions,  discounts,  abatements,  allowances  and  all  other 
profits  arising  from  his  business,  and  to  pay  into  the  State  Treasury  three  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  amount  contained  in  such  return  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

“The  present  suspension  differs  from  all  other  previous  ones  in  this,  that  it 
occasions  much  less  difficulty  to  the  public  than  was  ever  before  experienced. 

! he  trouble  and  expense  of  procuring  exchange  is  gradually  fading  away,  and 
the  banks  dispense  coin  enough  to  remove  all  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
making  small  change.  If  the  Legislature  would  but  pass  a law  authorizing  the 
banks  to  receive  currency  in  payment  of  debts  at  a limited  rate  of  discount,  but 

,n)  Gazette,  November  24,  i860.  (o)  Minutes  Bank  of  Pittsburg. 

(p)  Gazette,  November  28,  i860.  (q)  Market  Review,  December  7,  i860. 

(r)  Market  Review,  December  28,  i860.  The  writer  meant  that  there  was  an  unpre- 
cedented demand  for  notes  and  not  for  scarcity. 

(s)  Market  Review,  January  4,  1861. 
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not  to  pay  it  out,  all  remaining  difficulty  would  be  obviated.  The  rate  of  dis- 
count should  be  just  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  sending  the  currency  home 
for  redemption  in  coin  or  exchange,  and  the  community  would  be  thus  relieved 
in  the  means  of  payment  and  obtain  in  the  end  an  improved  currency”  (t). 

But  the  editor  confessed  that  he  was  not  on  the  popular  side  of  the  question. 
He  had  opposed  the  suspension  from  the  start  as  unnecessary.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  suspension  saved  business  men  from  a severe  panic  and  from  immense 
losses  and  many  failures. 

“Our  banks  have  not  as  yet  resumed  specie  payments,  nor  are  we  able  to 
state  when  they  will.  The  late  movement  of  some  of  our  business  men  in  endeav- 
oring to  drive  out  Western  currency  by  refusing  to  take  it  without  being  allowed 
the  usual  discount,  four  per  cent.,  has  not  as  yet  had  the  desired  effect.  A 
large  portion  of  the  mercantile  community  still  receive  and  pay  it  out  as  cur- 
rency” (u). 

On  April  8,  1861,  a meeting  of  merchants  and  business  men  was  held  at 
Concert  Hall  to  consider  informally  the  subject  of  currency  reform.  Captain 
David  Campbell  presided.  Several  speeches  were  delivered  on  that  subject,  suc- 
ceeding which  a motion  was  introduced  that  all  Missouri  and  Virginia  notes 
should  be  refused  after  May  ist.  Objections  were  presented  and  further  action 
was  deferred  until  the  following  Monday,  on  which  occasion  it  was  resolved 
that  some  concerted  action  should  be  taken  to  rid  the  community  of  the  depre- 
ciated bills,  which  then  constituted  the  great  bulk  of  the  local  currency  (v). 

“The  money  market  remains  without  any  essential  change,  except  that  it  is 
a little  more  buoyant.  One  of  our  suspended  banks — the  Mechanics’ — has 
resumed  specie  payments,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  others  will  soon 
follow”  (w). 

“Pittsburg,  April  16,  1861. 

“Hon.  J.  P.  Denny,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania: 

“Sir: — Please  inform  the  Governor  at  once  that  the  banks  of  Pittsburg  will 
cheerfully  respond  to  the  call  for  money  to  meet  the  late  appropriation,  to  be 
used  in  enabling  the  Government  to  sustain  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  By 
order  of  the  board  of  bank  presidents.  J.  B.  Murray,  president”  (x). 

Immediately  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  the  notes  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Missouri  could  not  at  first 
be  sold  here  at  any  price,  though  bankers  continued  to  receive  them  on  special 
deposit.  Exchange  on  New  York  and  Philadelphia  rose  to  two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  premium  over  bankable  funds,  with  coin  at  one  and  one-half  per 
cent,  premium  over  the  same.  “The  confusion  in  money  matters  continues. 
The  secession  news  from  Virginia  is  likely  to  damage  her  credit.  Her  paper, 
which  a few  days  since  passed  here  as  currency,  was  almost  entirely  refused 
to-day.  Missouri,  too,  was  looked  at  with  great  suspicion,  and  is  not  likely  to 
fare  much  better  than  Virginia”  (y). 

Late  in  April  the  banks  were  very  critical,  scrutinizing  all  paper  for  dis- 
count and  notes  for  deposit  with  extreme  care.  Business  men  were  equally 
suspicious  of  the  notes  of  all  banks.  By  April  24th  exchange  on  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  had  risen  to  five  per  cent,  premium  over  bankable  funds,  and 
coin  to  the  same  figure.  There  never  had  been  a period  in  the  history  of  this 
vicinity  when  money  values  fluctuated  SO'  violently  or  were  in  a deeper  state 
of  chaos.  Southern  currency  was  almost  wholly  refused.  Baltimore  notes  were 
quoted  at  five  per  cent,  discount.  The  unsettled  value  of  currency  almost  totally 
suspended  business  operations  until  the  drift  of  financial  events  could  be  forecast 

(t)  Gazette,  January  16,  1861.  (u)  Market  Review,  March,  1861. 

(v)  Post,  April  9,  1861.  (w)  Market  Review,  April  ix,  1861. 

(x)  Telegram  to  Mr.  Denny,  Harrisburg.  (y)  Gazette,  April  16,  1861. 
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with  some  degree  of  certainty.  Early  in  May  there  was  a noticeable  recovery. 
Exchange  on  New  York  and  Philadelphia  stood  at  four  per  cent,  premium,  on 
Baltimore  one  per  cent,  premium,  with  coin  at  four  per  cent,  premium  over 
bankable  funds.  “Small  Bills. — The  ones,  twos  and  threes,  authorized  to  be 
issued  by  the  banks  of  Pittsburg,  are  now  nearly  ready  for  paying  out  in  several 
of  the  banks.  The  Mechanics’  Bank  has  already  issued  some  of  these  bills, 
which  are  exceedingly  well  executed.  They  will  be  a great  relief  to  the  com- 
munity, as  it  is  now  Very  difficult  to  obtain  enough  small  change  to  transact 

business’’  (z).  . ... 

During  the  summer  months  of  1861  the  local  banks  mentioned  remained  in  a 
state  of  suspension.  On  August  7th  exchange  on  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
stood  at  two  per  cent,  premium;  September  12th  at  one  and  three-fourths  per 
cent,  premium;  October  3d  at  one  per  cent,  premium,  and  October  10th  at  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent,  premium.  This  reduction  was  due  to  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  by  all  the  other  banks  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  early  in 
October,  and  to  their  steady  action  in  that  direction  for  one  or  two*  months 
previous  to  such  resumption.  “The  banks  of  Pittsburg  having  resumed  specie 
payments,  their  bills  are  bought  in  this  city  at  one-half  per  cent,  discount”  (a). 

On  the  morning  of  December  31,  1861,  came  over  the  wire  the  news  that  the 
banks  of  New  York,  Boston,  Albany,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities, 
had  again  suspended  specie  payments.  This  intelligence  was  sudden  and  almost 
wholly  unexpected.  It  had  been  hoped  here  with  much  confidence  that  the 
resumption  in  October  would  settle  the  money  market  for  the  winter.  As  it 
was,  bankers  and  business  men  again  saw  that  they  must  loyally  and  grimly 
face  the  dismal  and  doubtful  situation.  Accordingly,  a meeting  was  called  by 
the  banks,  and  all  resolved  to  suspend,  except  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  the 
Mechanics’  Bank  and  the  Iron  City  Bank,  which  three  determined  not  to  suspend 
but  to  continue  paying  specie  as  before. 

"December  30,  1861,  the  cashier  stated  that  the  banks  in  the  East,  and  a 
number  of  banks  in  this  city,  had  suspended  specie  payments,  and  recommended 
that  a resolution  be  entered  on  the  minutes  to  mark  the  policy  of  this  bank; 
whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  it  was  Resolved,  That  an  entry  be  made 
that  this  bank,  as  heretofore,  will  meet  all  its  liabilities  in  specie,  regardless  of 

the  action  of  other  institutions”  (b). “The  suspension  of  some  of  the 

banks  in  this  city  caused  scarcely  a ripple  on  the  surface  of  affairs”  (c).  The 
latter  was  a remarkable  statement  to  make,  and  yet  it  was  literally  true.  No 
monetary  excitement  nor  alarm  was  caused  by  the  suspension.  Business  men 
as  well  as  banks  bravely  accepted  the  situation  without  flinching,  and  as  if  its 
coming  was  a familiar  circumstance.  Coin  immediately  rose  to  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  premium  over  bankable  funds,  and  exchange  on  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia to  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  premium.  The  only  par  paper  here  on 
January  1,  1862,  was  that  of  the  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg. 
A noticeable  fact  in  connection  with  the  old  banks  of  this  city  is  that  at  no  time 
did  the  people  for  a moment  lose  confidence  in  their  entire  solvency.  They  could 
suspend  at  will,  but  their  paper  passed  readily  as  the  choicest  of  par  funds.  In 
fact,  some  of  it,  as  will  be  learned  hereafter,  rose  to  a premium  over  par  funds, 
and  promised  to  keep  pace  with  gold,  and  did  so,  in  its  flight  upward.  Of  course 
the  suspension  alone  was  sufficient  to  cause  coin  to  rise  to  a premium.  Before 
January  15,  1862,  coin  had  risen  to  three  per  cent,  premium  over  bankable 
funds,  and  by  January  30th  to  three  and  one-half  per  cent.  The  paper  issues  of 
the  soundest  banks  were  quoted  at  par,  paper  of  the  poorer  banks  at  varying  rates 


(z)  Gazette,  May  14.  1861. 

(b)  Minutes  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg. 


(a)  Philadelphia  Ledger,  October  12,  1861. 
(c)  Gazette,  January  1,  1862. 
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of  discount,  while  gold  and  silver  were  at  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  premium 
compared  with  the  best  bank  issues,  except  of  specie  paying  banks.  The  dollar 
of  25.8  grains  of  alloyed  gold  was  the  true  par,  while  the  paper  upon  which 
nearly  all  financial  estimates  had  been  made  for  many  years  was  false,  "and  like 
a false  balance  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord”  (d). 

Previous  to  December,  1861,  the  banks  of  the  North  had  loyally  sustained 
the  financial  measures  of  the  Government.  They  had  taken  the  bonds  in  large 
quantities,  but  the  $250,000,000  loan  had  proved  too  much  for  them.  “Before 
the  banks  had  paid  much  of  the  last  loan  they  broke  down  under  it  and  suspended 
specie  payments”  (e).  Thus  there  was  nothing  in  their  own  conduct  to  compel 
their  suspension;  they  had  been  forced  to  that  expedient  in  their  efforts  to  assist 
the  Government.  The  passage  of  the  Treasury  Note  Bill  by  Congress  early 
in  1862  was  such  a new  departure,  was  so  unprecedented — paper  money  not 
redeemable  on  demand,  but  made  a legal  tender — that  local  bankers -regarded  it 
with  surprise,  doubt,  and,  in  some  instances,  consternation. 

It  became  necessary  for  the  Legislature,  early  in  1862,  owing  to  the  penalties 
placed  upon  all  banks  which  should  suspend  specie  payments,  to  continue  the 
act  for  their  relief,  passed  in  April,  1861.  Accordingly,  a law  placing  notes  of  all 
solvent  banks,  even  though  suspended,  the  notes  of  free  banks,  the  demand  legal 
tender  notes  of  the  Government,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  notes  of  specie- 
paying  banks,  and  exempting  banks  from  any  penalties  for  having  suspended, 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  that  month.  Much  surprise  was  manifested  here 
at  the  latitude  of  the  law,  and  not  a few  deprecated  its  enactment.  They  could 
not  so  soon  forget  the  settled  policy  of  the  State,  but  accepted  this  procedure 
as  a “war  measure.”  In  1863  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  legislative 
sanction  was  extended  to  all  banks  of  the  State  organized  under  the  free  bank- 
ing laws. 

During  the  latter  part  of  October,  all  of  November  and  nearly  all  of  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  financial  affairs  were  easy  and  strong.  The  value  of  coin  varied  from 
one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  to  one  per  cent,  premium,  while  exchange  on  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  presented  about  the  same  showing.  Bankable  funds  were 
used  as  the  par  or  standard  of  valuation,  and  consisted  of  first-class  bank  issues. 
The  notes  of  all  the  local  banks  stood  at  par — stood  at  the  head  of  all  bank- 
able funds,  owing  to  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  in  the  unquestioned  solvency 
of  the  city  banks.  In  .September,  1861,  Joshua  Hanna,  of  the  banking  house 
of  Hanna,  Hart  & Co.,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  agent 
for  the  national  loan  of  $250,000,000;  these  were  the  famous  7-30  bonds.  In 
two  days,  September  16th  and  17th,  he  received  an  aggregate  subscription  to  this 
loan  of  $260,000,  of  which  the  Exchange  Bank  took  $100,000,  the  Citizens’  Bank 
$60,000  and  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank  $50,000.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  week  the  subscription  amounted  to  $290,000.  Up  to  October  5th  the 
amount  subscribed  had  reached  $392,350.  The  loan  was  taken  slowly  after  the 
first  few  days,  and  strong  appeals  were  made  by  the  newspapers  that  more 
wealthy  people,  instead  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances,  should  thus  “sustain 
the  Government.”  The  Gazette  said:  “It  is  with  regret  we  record  the  fact  that, 
so  far,  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  one  of  the  strongest  institutions  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, has  contributed  nothing We  believe  the  banks  are  now  paying- 

coin,  which  will  enable  many  to  take  stock,  who,  but  for  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
coin,  would  have  done  so  before  now.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  of  leaving 
the  bonds  destitute  of  a specie  basis,  for  the  coin  will  only  flow  out  to  do  its  good 
work,  and  then  flow  back  again”  (f). 

(d)  John  Harper  in  Gazette,  February  3,  1862. 

(e)  Mr.  Stevens  in  Congress,  February,  1862.  (f)  Gazette,  October  7,  1861. 
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On  February  20,  1862,  coin  was  quoted  here  at  four  per  cent,  premium  over 
bankable  funds;  March  6th,  at  three  per  cent.;  April  10th,  at  two  and  one-half 
per  cent.;  April  16th,  at  two  per  cent.;  May  15th,  at  three  and  one-half  per 
cent.;  June  18th,  at  six  to  six  and  one-half  per  cent.;  July  9th,  at  nine  to 
ten  per  cent.  No  doubt  the  reverses  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  caused  the 
rise  in  gold,  or  rather  the  depreciation  in  paper,  in  June  and  July.  In  July  small 
change  was  very  scarce,  and  could  only  be  obtained  at  eight  per  cent,  premium. 
The  rise  in  gold  was  a source  of  wonderment  to  many  thinking  men,  and  was 
regarded  with  dismal  forebodings.  In  1861  and  1862  there  was  a considerable 
following  here  which  contended  that  all  banks  should  be  compelled  to  resume 
and  maintain  specie  payments — should  be  forced  to  sustain  their  paper  issues 
at  par  in  Philadelphia,  and  should  be  rigidly  prohibited  from  issuing  small 
notes.  The  leading  organ  of  these  people  was  the  Evening  Chronicle.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Treasury  notes  and  Government  bonds  had  been  taken  up, 
money  was  abundant,  and,  under  the  masterly  guidance  of  Secretary  Chase, 
finances  were  easy  and  business  enterprises  prosperous. 

“It  is  strange  that  any  complaint  should  be  made  here  about  our  currency. 
It  has  never  been  so  uniform  or  so  good,  and  exchanges  have  never  been  so  favor- 
able. The  brokers  are  suffering  for  want  of  business.  Not  long  ago  our  local 
currency  included  a large  amount  of  Western  depreciated  banknotes,  and  many 
manufacturers  paid  their  hands  in  notes  depreciated  five  and  six  per  cent.  At 
present  our  circulating  medium  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  city  banknotes, 
or  others  equivalent.  The  depreciation  on  the  notes  of  the  country  banks  is  very 
trifling  and  of  no  consequence.  An  actual  resumption  of  specie  payments  is 
impracticable,  while  the  United  States  notes  are  a legal  tender  and  not  redeemed 
in  coin”  (g). 

In  1862  the  Legislature  incorporated  the  “Dime  Savings  Institution  of 
Pittsburg.”  The  act  provided  that  the  business  of  the  institution  should  be  to 
receive  deposits  of  any  amount  not  less  than  ten  cents,  and  to  invest  the  same 
in  certain  stocks  and  bonds,  in  mortgages,  in  promissory  notes,  etc.  (h).  This 
institution  opened  for  business  May  21,  1862,  at  no  Smithfield  Street,  with 
James  Park,  Jr.,  president,  and  D.  E.  McKinley  secretary  and  treasurer. 

On  July  13,  1862,  a movement  was  started  among  the  butchers  of  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  to  relieve  the  pressing  need  of  small  change  by  an  issue  of  $1,000 
in  twenty-five  cent  notes.  It  was  proposed  that  this  issue  should  be  redeemed  by 
the  “Association  of  Butchers,”  which  Avas  abundantly  responsible  for  that 
amount.  The  action  was  deprecated  by  the  newspapers.  However,  a general 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called,  to  be  held  Monday  July  14,  at  10  o’clock,  at 
the  Merchants’  Exchange,  to  consider  the  matter.  James  Robb  called  the 
assemblage  to  order  and  Isaac  Jones  was  chosen  chairman.  D.  O’Neill,  H.  H. 
Smith  and  William  Anderson  were  appointed  secretaries.  George  H.  Thurston 
read  the  call  for  the  meeting  that  had  appeared  in  the  morning  newspapers, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  citizens  were  called  together  “for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  threatened  inundation  of  shinplasters  upon  this 
community  by  unlawful  associations  of  men.”  Dr.  E.  D.  Gazzam  offered  the  fol- 
lowing: “Resolved,  That  the  true  policy  of  the  people  is,  that  specie  should  be 
received  at  its  market  value  and  paper  money  at  its  market  value  in  all  business 
transactions,  and,  as  silver  money  is  now  worth  ten  per  cent,  more  than  paper 
money,  five-cent  pieces  should  pass  for  six  cents,  dimes  for  eleven  cents,  quar- 
ters for  thirty  cents  and  half-dollars  for  fifty-five  cents”  (i).  The  motion  to 
adopt  this  resolution  at  once  stirred  up  a tempest.  Various  views  were  expressed 


(g)  Cor.  Gazette.  March  27,  1862.  (h)  Act  of  April  n,  1862. 

(i)  City  papers,  July,  1862. 
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in  emphatic  language.  Some  favored  the  resolution;  some  opposed  it.  Others 
advocated  the  issuance  of  local  shinplasters,  and  still  others  denounced  such  a 
course  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  1817  and  of  1849.  It  appeared  in  the  discussion 
that,  while  butchers  and  others  were  accustomed  to  shave  paper  from  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent.,  they  would  not  reverse  the  rule  and  permit  others  to  shave 
them  to  that  extent.  Finally,  John  S.  Cosgrave  moved  to  strike  out  of  the 
above  resolution  all  after  the  word  “resolved,”  and  insert  a declaration  offered  by 
himself.  Through  a misunderstanding  great  confusion  resulted.  At  last,  order 
having  been  restored,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted:  “Resolved,  That 

this  meeting,  representing  the  wishes  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  Pittsburg,  declare  it  impolitic  and  inexpedient  to  countenance  the  issue 
or  circulation  of  any  description  of  paper  in  the  semblance  of  money  in  any 
amounts  less  than  one  dollar,  or  by  any  other  than  legally  constituted  corpora- 
tions.” Regardless  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  the  butchers  of  Allegheny 
immediately  thereafter  issued  a considerable  quantity  of  “shinplasters,”  which 
began  to  circulate  freely.  The  form  was  as  follows: 

“The  Butchers  of  Allegheny  City,  July  14,  1862,  pay  to  the  bearer  twenty- 
five  cents  in  merchandise  and  change. 

“No.  560.  ‘ R.  DANVER.” 

The  newspapers  generally  denounced  this  act  and  insisted  that  the  law 
against  such  issues  should  be  enforced.  Many  of  the  business  men  refused  to 
receive  them.  But  it  was  urged  that,  though  such  issues  were  unlawful,  the  act 
was  no  worse  than  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  which 
was  likewise  unlawful;  and  that  the  cities  could  issue  them  and  then  throw 
themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Legislature,  just  as  the  banks  had  done  in 
suspending.  All  agreed  that  fractional  currency  of  some  sort  was  an  absolute 
necessity.  Suit  was  instituted  against  R.  Danver,  having  in  view  the  prevention 
of  these  issues,  but,  on  July  23d,  before  the  case  could  be  heard,  it  was  announced 
that,  inasmuch  as  Congress  was  on  the  point  of  issuing  a national  fractional 
currency,  the  Butchers’  Association  would  recall  their  issues  of  “shinplasters,” 
providing  the  suit  against  Mr.  Danvers  was  dismissed,  which  was  accordingly 
done  (j). 

Late  in  July,  1862,  the  notes  of  the  banks  in  Pittsburg  which  had  suspended 
specie  payments  were  quoted  at  par,  while  those  of  the  three  banks  which  had 
not  suspended — Bank  of  Pittsburg,  Iron  City  Bank  and  Mechanics’  Bank — 
were  quoted  at  ten  per  cent,  premium.  Par  was  still  estimated  from  the  market 
value  of  the  notes  of  solvent  banks  which  had  suspended.  The  notes  of  banks 
in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  the  suspended  banks  of  Pittsburg,  Delaware, 
Baltimore  and  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  State  banks  were  at  par;  Canadian  paper 
stood  at  five  per  cent,  premium;  the  notes  of  several  banks  in  this  State  which 
had  not  suspended  were  at  five  per  cent,  premium;  New  England  and  New 
York  State,  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  premium;  Iowa  and  Michigan,  one  per  cent, 
premium;  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  from  three  to  sixty  per  cent,  discount;  nearly 
all  the  Southern  States,  fifty  per  cent,  discount;  gold,  fifteen  to  sixteen  per  cent, 
premium;  silver,  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  premium  (k). 

The  first  “Government  stamps”  (as  the  fractional  currency  was  at  first 
called),  which  had  been  made  a legal  tender,  were  eagerly  received  and  circulated 
about  the  middle  of  August,  1862,  so  great  was  the  demand  for  small  change. 
Early  in  October,  1862,  gold  was  quoted  here  at  from  120  to  122  per  cent, 
premium,  silver  at  about  115,  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  about  116  (they  were 
thus  at  a premium  with  silver),  while  notes  of  the  other  local  banks  were  classed 
with  par  funds,  and  were  thus  at  a premium  with  currency.  Late  in  October, 


(j)  Post,  July,  1862. 


(k)  Dispatch,  July,  1862. 
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when  c-old  stood  at  128  and  silver  at  120,  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  were 
quoted  at  122  to  124.  December  10th  gold  stood  at  129,  Bank  of  Pittsburg 
notes  1219,  silver  122.  This  bank  from  this  time  onward  maintained  its  notes 

at  par  with  gold.  . .... 

During  the  autumn  of  1862  great  inconvenience  was  occasioned  here  by 
the  dearth 'of  small  change.  On  November  7,  1862,  Captain  C.  W.  Batchelor, 
who  had  been  appointed  Government  depository  or  fiscal  agent  for  its  distribu- 
tion. received  $50,000  in  "postage  currency,”  and  in  a few  hours,  so  great  was  the 
demand  for  it  from  tradesmen  and  merchants,  circulated  the  whole  amount  with- 
out half  satisfying  the  demand.  On  December  15th  Mr.  Batchelor  announced 
that  $30,000  more  would  be  distributed  in  sums  of  $15  to  each  individual.  Hours 
before  his  doors  were  to  be  opened  the  Custom-house  was  besieged  by  an 
immense  crowd,  which  jostled  and  fought  one  another  for  places  near  the  door. 
So  large  was  the  crowd  and  so  great  the  struggle  for  place,  it  became  necessary 
to  suspend  operations  and  clear  the  yard  with  soldiers  and  bayonets.  Citizens 
were  required  to  stand  in  line  and  take  their  turn.  Several  secured  double  or 
triple  supplies  by  placing  two  or  more  representatives  in  the  line.  At  this  time 
fractional  currency  evidently  was  at  a premium  in  this  vicinity. 

State  banks  were  required  by  law  to  exchange  with  the  State  Treasurer 
coin  for  currency  to  a sufficient 'amount  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  State  debt, 
and  were  given  specie  certificates  of  exchange,  not  transferable,  pledging  the 
faith  of  the  State  to  reexchange  the  coin  for  current  notes  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  in  March,  1864.  It  was  also  enacted  that  the  Attorney-General  should 
proceed  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  any  bank  which  refused  or  neglected  to  comply 
with  these  provisions;  that  no  bank  should  sell  gold  or  silver  from  its  vaults 
while  in  a state  of  suspension ; that  all  banks  should  reduce  their  circulation  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  twice  their  capital  stock  or  three  times  the  amount  of  coin 
on  hand,  and  that  these  provisions  should  not  apply  to  banks  which  had  not  sus- 
pended, nor  did  not  suspend  prior  to  the  first  Monday  in  March,  1864,  nor  to 
any  bank  incorporated  under  the  free  banking  laws  (1).  The  following  amounts 
were  required  from  local  banks  to  pay  interest  on  the  State  debt;  Exchange 
Bank,  $36,300;  Iron  City,  $16,000;  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’,  $48,000; 
Allegheny,  $40,000;  Citizens’  $20,000;  Mechanics’  $20,000.  The  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burg, not  having  suspended,  was  exempt  under  the  law  from  this  loan  (m).  It 
was  declared  unlawful  for  any  saving  fund  society,  or  company,  or  officer  or 
agent  thereof,  to  receive  on  deposit  any  sum  of  money  when  such  society,  or 
company,  had  not  assets  sufficient,  at  their  cash  value,  to  pay  all  its  debts  and 
liabilities  (n). 

During  January,  1863,  gold  continued  to  rise.  By  the  middle  of  February  it 
had  risen  to  about  153;  silver  stood  at  140,  and  United  States  demand  notes  at 
140.  “The  market  is  very  excited  and  unsettled  and  rates  are  expected  to 
decline  soon  (o).  But  the  newspaper  was  a false  prophet,  because  a week  later 
gold  reached  about  172  in  New  York  and  was  quoted  here  at  165.  “The  market 
is  very  excited  and  prices  are  advancing”  (p).  The  National  bank  bill  rvas 
pending  in  Congress  and  seemed  likely  to  pass.  The  prospect  of  large  issues  of 
paper  by  the  Government,  and  their  predicted  conflict  with  State  bank  issues, 
caused  old  financiers  here  to  shake  their  heads  ominously.  The  proposed  plan  of 
taxing  State  bank  issues  out  of  existence  and  of  circulating  and  maintaining  a 
uniform  national  currency  was  discussed  with  much  feeling  and  gravity.  The 
great  military  loan  of  the  State  in  June  and  July,  1863,  amounting  to  $675,195.33, 

(1)  Act  of  January  30.  1863.  (m)  Chronicle,  March  10,  1863. 

(n)  Act  of  April  22,  1863.  (o)  Chronicle,  February  18,  1863. 

(p)  Chronicle,  February  26,  1863. 
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was  advanced  by  the  banks  and  was  ordered  repaid  in  1864  (q).  The  bankers 
and  brokers  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  were  not  backward  in  taking  every 
advantage  to  make  money  out  of  the  rise  in  gold  and  silver.  All  talked  of  the 
lfuctuations  of  coin  and  not  of  those  of  paper  money.  They  did  not  seem  to 
realize  that  the  value  of  coin  compared  with  commodities  had  undergone  very 
little  change,,  and  that  paper  was  the  article  which  fluctuated  and  thus  unsettled 
estimates  of  worth.  Paper  was  yet  considered  the  basis,  just  as  par  funds  had 
been  from  time  immemorial.  During  the  entire  war  the  selling  price  of  coin 
here  varied  from  two  to  ten  per  cent,  less  than  in  New  York.  The  eyes  of 
Pittsburg  were  fastened  upon  the  stupendous  operations  of  the  gold  gamblers 
of  the  metropolis,  and  all  operations  here  were  governed  by  Eastern  quotations. 
Plere,  as  elsewhere,  some  were  fortunate  in  guessing  the  changes  of  the  gold 
market;  others  lost  heavily.  Many  speculated,  but  usually  with  prudence  and 
caution. 

“Gold  is  tumbling  down  even  faster  than  it  went  up.  Yesterday  it  sold  at 
145.5  in  New  York  and  140  in  Cincinnati.  Our  brokers  here  were  afraid  almost 
to  touch  it  at  any  price,  but  we  heard  of  a few  sales  at  139  and  140.  There  was 
quite  a panic  among  those  who  had  been  holding  back  for  a rise,  and  a large 
amount  was  sent  to  New  York  for  delivery  to-day  at  Eastern  rates.  Exchange, 
notwithstanding  the  fall  in  gold,  continues  inordinately  high;  the  pound  sterling 

selling  here  at  $8  yesterday”  (r) “Postal  currency  of  the  smaller 

denominations  can  now  be  had  in  any  amount  at  the  Custom-house  by  applying 

to  Captain  Batchelor”  (s) “The  advance  of  the  rebels  had  developed 

one  fact  which  has  been  a mystery  to  the  people  for  some  time,  viz. : What  has 
become  of  the  gold  coin?  Fearing  an  attack,  the  bankers  and  others  of  Pitts- 
burg and  elsewhere  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  their  coin,  and  the  American 
Express  Company  delivered  in  Cleveland,  on  the  15th  inst.,  $15,000,000  in  gold, 
and  on  the  succeeding  day  $7,000,000  more,  of  which  $650,000  was  also  in 
gold”(t). 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  “money  was  very  plenty  and  easy  to  get.”  Stock 
of  the  old  banks  rose  higher  than  ever  before,  Exchange  Bank  shares  reaching 
$71.50  and  Bank  of  Pittsburg  $68.50.  Fractional  currency  was  abundant  and  of 
the  greatest  convenience.  The  Exchange  and  Iron  City  banks  declared  a five  per 
cent,  dividend;  the  most  of  the  others  four  per  cent.  All  the  banks  discounted 
heavily.  Later  a stringency  was  felt,  owing  to  the  deep  investments  in  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  bank  stocks.  Joshua  Hanna  was  appointed  Government  agent 
to  receive  subscriptions  to  the  5-20  loan.  In  October,  1863,  when  gold  was  worth 
147,  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  were  quoted  at  the  same  rate.  At  this  time 
silver  was  worth  137  in  this  city.  The  Bank  of  Beaver  was  the  only  other  institu- 
tion in  the  State  whose  notes  were  quoted  at  par  with  gold  (u). 

“The  fact  is,  money  has  become  so  plenty  that  every  class  of  investment  is 
stimulated  in  price.  Local  stocks,  under  this  plethora  of  money,  are  much 

inquired  for,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  are  firm  at  advanced  rates”  (v) 

“Under  this  abundance  of  money  every  description  of  securities  is  looking  up, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  first-class  investments,  may  find  willing  purchasers.  We 
are  therefore  not  surprised  at  some  of  our  local  stocks  so  long  dormant  being  put 
into  the  market”  (w). 

The  Real  Estate  Savings  Institution,  with  office  at  63  Fourth  Street,  received 
deposits  daily  and  Saturday  evenings,  paying  therefor  six  per  cent,  interest. 
The  German  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  at  Sixth  and  Wood  streets,  did  a general 

(cj)  Act  of  August  24,  1864.  (r)  Evening  Chronicle,  March  25,  1863. 

(s)  Evening  Chronicle,  April  22,  1863.  (t)  New  York  Tribune,  June  20,  1863. 

(u)  Dispatch,  October  22,  1863.  (v)  Commercial,  February  15,  1864. 

(w)  Commercial,  February  19,  1864. 
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banking  business  and  paid  interest  also  on  deposits.  The  old,  tried  and  reliable 
house  of  N.  Holmes  & Sons  likewise  conducted  a flourishing  business  at  57 
Market  Street.  The  supply  of  money  continued  on  the  increase.  It  poured 
into  the  city  from  the  country  districts  for  investment,  and,  not  finding  employ- 
ment at  active  business,  sought  all  varieties  of  stocks.  Banks,  brokers  and 
capitalists  of  all  sorts  diligently  hunted  profitable  fields  for  investment.  In  con- 
sequence, stocks  shot  upward  and  business  of  all  kinds  received  a wonderful 
stimulus.  The  genius  of  Chase  had  revolutionized  financial  affairs  throughout 
the  country  and  placed  the  credit  of  the  nation  on  a foundation  the  strength  and 
solidity  of  which  astonished  the  financiers  of  Europe  and  encouraged  the  friends 
of  the  Union  as  nothing  else  could,  except  great  victories  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Dormant  stock  of  old  and,  no  doubt,  questionable  character  and  value,  was 
brought  out  and  heralded  with  all  the  power  and  virtue  of  printers’  ink.  Money 
was  actually  largely  seeking  investment  at  from  four  and  one-half  to  five  per 
cent  interest.  A slight  check  was  given  to  confidence  by  the  report  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  intended  to  unload  a large  quantity  of  gold  on  the 
market,  and  as  a consequence  that  article  declined  considerably  here.  Interest- 
bearing  stocks  were  examined  and  criticised  by  investors.  Fancy  stocks,  with 
large  and  certain  dividends,  were  pursued  with  intense  persistence  by  money- 
holders.  It  became  apparent  in  Pittsburg,  and  was  seriously  discussed  in  the 
newspapers,  that  the  old  State  banks  could  not  live  in  company  with  their  popular 
and  wonderfully  successful  rivals,  the  National  banks.  But  what  was  to  become 
of  the  State  banks  and  their  issues?  was  the  absorbing  question.  “Although  there 
is  no  combination  of  individuals  in  this  community  that  could  be  called  ‘stock 
jobbers’- — no  ‘bulls’  nor  ‘bears’- — to  raise  prices  or  depress  them,  still  we  have  a 
goodly  number  of  wide-awake  capitalists  ready  for  fat  operations.  But  there  is 
no  bold  dash  about  them;  they  are  severely  cautious,  and  low  rates  for  money 
afflict  them”  (x). 

It  was  at  first  thought  with  pain  that  the  law  of  “survival  of  the  fittest” 
would  determine  the  fate  of  the  two  systems  of  banking — the  old  State  and  the 
new  National.  Later,  divers  views  were  entertained  amid  the  inevitable  con- 
fusion. Overy  all  this  financial  dotibt  hung  the  dark  cloud  of  war,  with  its 
unrest,  its  rupture  of  old  traditions  and  customs,  the  uncertainty  of  the  out- 
come and  the  fictitious  valuations  caused  by  the  depreciation  of  paper.  “Were 
it  not  for  the  Government  securities,  money  would  be  a drug,  and  there  would 
be  an  unprecedented  inflation  in  all  values  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  worth”  (y). 

“At  no  time  within  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  ever  been 

an  approximation  to  the  present  condition  of  its  monetary  affairs.  Every  appli- 
ance that  art  and  mechanical  skill  can  devise  is  tasked  to  its  utmost  capacity 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  money”  (z). 

In  March,  1864,  the  price  of  commodities  and  stocks  advanced  to  a surprising 
and  unexpected  height.  “With  the  example  of  so  sudden  a rise,  no  wonder  that 
the  holders  of  many  of  our  weak  and  broken  railroad  shares  are  bringing  them 
out  and  dusting  them  off,  and  giving  them  some  value  to  start  them  up  which 
may  'lead  on  to  fortune’  their  unlucky  owners”  (a).  The  old  idea  of  the  masses 
that  gold  fluctuated  began  now  to  be  replaced  with  the  knowledge  that  papef 
issues,  which  constituted  the  circulating  medium,  governed  the  rise  and  fall  in 
the  price  of  all  commodities,  including  gold.  The  newspapers  began  to  estimate 
gold  as  the  standard  or  par  valuation  instead  of  par  paper.  Strong  successes 
to  the  Federal  arms  were  sooner  or  later  followed  by  a fall  in  the  price  of  gold, 
or,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  rise  in  price  of  the  paper  issues  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  the  reverse  was  true.  Old  financiers  here  looked  with  fearful  mis- 

(x)  Commercial,  February  27.  1864.  (y)  Commercial,  February  29,  1864. 

(z)  Commercial,  March  2.  1864.  (a)  Commercial,  March  16,  1864. 
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givings  upon  the  vast  issues  of  paper  money,  the  rapid  rise  of  gold  toward  the  200 
figure,  and  thought  of  the  crash  that  would  ensue  when  the  rebellion  had  been 
subdued  and  the  return  to  specie  basis  had  been  declared.  Brokers  were  in 
ecstasies  and  flooded  the  market  with  their  temptations. 

“The  difference  between  currency  and  what  used  to  be  called  par  funds 
is  nominally  three-eighths  of  one  per  cent,  discount,  and  this  fraction  will 
decrease  as  currency  itself  (which  is  not  now  so  plentiful)  becomes  scarcer. 
Gold-buying  rates  yesterday  at  the  counters  of  our  banks  was  165.5,  and  silver 

160”  (b) “Of  one  thing  at  least  we  are  certain:  we  are  going  up. 

The  process  is  so  easy  and  so  joyous  we  have  little  time  to  contemplate  the  time 
or  the  process  of  the  coming  down,  or  why  we  have  gone  up  so  rapidly”  (c). 

The  financial  policies  of  the  seven  old  banks  differed  materially.  The  Bank 
of  Pittsburg  steadily  retired  its  circulation  from  $194,966  in  April,  1861,  to 
$28,596  in  May,  1864.  The  Exchange  Bank  increased  its  circulation -during  the 
same  time  from  $1,032,850  to  $1,930,000;  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’ 
increased  from  $550,805  to  $1,160,565;  Citizens’,  from  $410,500  to  $928,879; 
Mechanics’,  from  $249,380  to  $965,683;  Iron  City,  from  $256,325  to  $770,835; 
Allegheny,  from  $425,430  to  $947,144.  Thus  all  increased  their  circulation  except 
the  Bank  of  Pittsburg.  The  amount  of  coin  in  all  the  banks  had  decreased  except 
in  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank.  The  decrease  of  coin  in  the  Bank  of 
Pittsburg,  owing  to  the  continued  redemption  of  its  notes,  was  greatest — over  one 
hundred  per  cent.  The  Exchange,  Citizens’  and  Allegheny  Banks  had  increased 
their  loans;  all  the  others  had  decreased  them.  The  Bank  of  Pittsburg  showed  an 
immense  increase  in  deposits — from  $651,203  in  1861  to  $1,606,422  in  1864,  hold- 
ing at  the  latter  date  nearly  twice  the  deposits  of  any  other  bank.  In  May,  1864, 
the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  held  almost  as  large  an  amount  of  Treasury  and  bank  notes 
as  the  other  six  banks  combined;  but  it  had  purchased  less  bonds  of  the  State  and 
Government  than  either  of  the  others,  except  the  Allegheny  Bank.  The 
Exchange  Bank  headed  the  list  with  $1,367,000  in  Government  bonds,  though 
the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank  stood  a close  second  with  $1,342,970. 

In  April,  1864,  a fearful  panic  in  stocks  occurred  in  New  York,  and,  of 
course,  extended  to  Pittsburg.  Values  went  down  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent. 
Greenbacks  were  regarded  so  highly  that  they  were  worth  during  the  panic 
more  than  certified  checks.  Lumber  dealers  and  oil  producers  here  suffered 
greatly,  but  desired  an  abundance  of  paper.  Brokers’  rates  of  interest  and 
exchange  stood  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  higher  than  bankers’.  About  the 
first  of  May  the  banks  were  filled  with  money,  for  which,  at  that  time,  there 
seemed  no  demand.  This  fact  occasioned  a general  alarm,  and  public  meetings 
were  held  to  discuss  the  situation,  and,  if  advisable,  to  concert  on  some  measures 
to  stop  further  issues  of  paper  by  the  Government.  The  situation  was  regarded 
as  perilous  in  the  extreme.  Borrowers  ruled  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount. 
Bank  stock  on  April  28,  1864,  was  quoted  as  follows: 


Par.  Sales. 

Exchange  Bank $50  $68.50 

Bank  of  Pittsburg 50  68 

Mechanics’ Bank 50  63.50 

Iron  City  Bank 50  63.50 

Citizens’  Bank 50  61.25 

Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank 50  58-85 

Allegheny  Bank 50  57 .25 

Manchester  Savings  Bank 50  51 


(b)  Commercial,  March  29,  1864. 


(c)  Commercial,  April  15,  1864. 
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“\\e  protest  against  the  wholesale  epithet  of  ‘wildcat’  being  applied  to 
hundreds  of  institutions  which  have  always  maintained  a clean  record,  meeting 
their  obligations  with  fidelity  and  promptness,  and  which  have  rendered  the 

Government  most  signal  aid They  have  upheld  the  national  credit 

and  have  taken  its  bonds  by  millions,  thus  encouraging  the  people  to  invest 

in  these  securities”  (d) “Our  city  banks  are  well  fortified  with  legal 

tender  Treasury  notes,  and  are  not  at  all  apprehensive  of  a precipitate  return 
of  their  circulation.  We  heard  a bank  officer  say  yesterday  that  he  wished  this 
concerted  flurry,  gotten  up  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  to  drive  out  all  bills  except 
greenbacks  and  "the  notes  of  some  favorite  Eastern  institution,  would  bring 
home  the  circulation  of  our  city  banks”  (e). 

Late  in  May  the  bankers  of  this  vicinity  had  subscribed  as  follows  to  the 
fund  for  the  projected  Sanitary  Fair: 


Exchange  Bank $2,000 

Bank  of  Pittsburg 1,000 

Mechanics’  Bank 250 

First  National  Bank 1,000 

Iron  City  Bank 750 

Second  National  Bank 500 

German  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 250 

Farmers’  Deposit  Banking  Company 500 

Union  Banking  Company 250 

Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank 1,000 

Third  National  Bank 250 

Allegheny  Bank 1,000 

Citizens’  Bank 1,000 

N.  Holmes  & Sons 1,000 

Kramer  & Rahm 500 

Hanna,  Hart  & Co 300 

Ira  B.  McVay  & Co 200 

Hill  & Co 150 

Koutz  & Mertz 150 

Robert  Patrick  & Co 150 

W.  H.  Williams  & Co 100 

A.  McTighe 50 


Total $12,350 


It  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  local  banks  for  the  liberality 
with  which  they  poured  out  their  treasure,  the  “sinews  of  war,”  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  rebellion,  to  facilitate  enlistment,  equip  soldiers  for  the  field,  pro- 
vide hospital  supplies  and  military  stores  and  sustain  in  every  way  the  credit 
of  the  city  and  their  own  renown  in  the  line  of  patriotic  duty.  Nor  did  they 
have  to  be  urged  to  place  their  money  where  it  would  do  the  Federal  cause  the 
most  good.  They  led  in  all  movements — were  expected  by  the  citizens  to  lead — 
where  cash  was  required  to  oil  the  ponderous  machinery  of  a nation  at  war. 

In  1864  it  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  that  any  bank  of  this  State,  duly 
incorporated,  which  should  adopt  and  carry  on  the  banking  business  under  the 
laws  of  the  LTnited  States,  should  be  deemed  to  have  surrendered  its  charter, 
but  was  given  three  years  in  which  to  wind  up  its  business  under  State  laws. 
Full  provision's  were  made  for  these  important  changes.  Banks  so  changing 
could  either  reduce  their  capital  stock  to  the  par  value  of  their  shares,  or  sell 

(d)  Commercial,  April  22,  1864. 


(e)  Commercial,  April  23,  1864. 
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the  same  at  par  without  a reduction  of  capital  stock.  Reissues  of  former  notes 
were  prohibited,  and  State  bank  tax  ended  with  the  beginnings  of  the  new 
National  associations  (f).  The  law  was  limited  to  such  as  should  adopt  its  pro- 
visions by  January  1,  1865.  By  a supplement  the  time  was  extended  to  January  1, 

1866,  and  eventually  extended  indefinitely. 

Late  in  the  year  1864  it  was  determined  by  many  of  the  banks  and  bankers 
here  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  receiving  and  paying  out  as  currency  the 
notes  of  banks  which  should  not  be  kept  at  par  in  Philadelphia  or  in  this  city. 
"They  will  continue  to  pay  and  sell  such  money,  but  no  longer  give  it  value  as 
currency;  and  in  their  transactions  in  depreciated  money  will  be  governed  by  the 
cost,  time,  trouble  and  risk  of  converting  it  into  bankable  funds”  (g).  Free 
banks  were  authorized  to  borrow  money  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  their 
capital  stock  and  surrendered  their  bonds  deposited  with  the  Auditor- 
General  as  fast  as  their  notes  in  circulation  were  redeemed.  This  law  was 
passed  to  enable  free  banks  to  become  National  banks  (h).  On  the  1st  of  April, 

1867,  a few  of  the  banks  had  outstanding  a considerable  quantity  of  their  old 

paper  issues  under  State  laws,  as  follows:  Exchange,  $78,322;  Merchants’  and 

Manufacturers’,  $50,012;  Mechanics’,  $37,646;  Citizens’,  $35,000;  Iron  City, 
$32,846;  Allegheny,  $30,587.  In  fact,  all  the  old  banks  of  issue,  except  the  Bank 
of  Pittsburg,  had  notes  outstanding.  By  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  early  in  1870,  holders  of  the  notes  of  old  State  banks,  issued  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Legal-tender  Act,  could  demand  their  redemption  in  gold.  Such 
notes  were  thus  worth  more  than  greenbacks  or  National  bank  notes,  as  gold 
stood  at  this  time  at  about  120. 


(f)  Act  of  August  22,  1864. 
(h)  Act  of  March  24,  1865. 


fg)  Commercial,  December  31,  1864. 
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Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  in  1863,  entered  upon  the  most  wonderful  financial 
era  in  their  history.  The  traditions  of  a century  were  brushed  aside  and  a new 
order  of  affairs  was  inaugurated.  The  new  condition  had  been  foreshadowed  in 
1862,  and,  to  some  extent,  realized  in  1863;  but  it  pemained  for  1864  almost 
wholly  to  discard  the  State  bank  system  and  to  extend,  with  sweeping  effect, 
the  power  of  greenbacks  and  National  bank  notes.  The  tonic  of  a large  and 
flexible  currency  injected  into  the  business  circulation  of  the  “twin  cities”  stimu- 
lated all  enterprises  into  wonderful  activity,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  of  the 
great  establishments  and  fortunes  of  to-day.  Strong  efforts  were  made  here  in 
April  and  May,  1864,  to  drive  bank  issues  of  all  kinds  out  of  circulation  and  to 
substitute  therefor  greenbacks,  which  all  classes  had  learned  to  love.  This 
movement  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Greenback  party  in  Alle- 
gheny County.  Just  as  strong  efforts  were  made,  however,  in  favor  of  the 
retirement  of  greenbacks  and  the  supremacy  of  National  bank  notes.  A small  fol- 
lowing, among  which  was  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  though  withdrawing  its 
circulation  in  obedience  to  law,  refused  to  discard  wholly  the  old  system  of  State 
banking  methods.  An  overwhelming  sentiment  favored  the  new  money  and 
derided  the  old.  Chicago  seemed  to  lead  the  movement  against  State  bank 
paper. 

A hen  it  was  announced  that  the  Finance  Committee  of  Congress,  late  in 
February,  1863,  had  indorsed  the  financial  measures  recommended  by  Secretary 
Chase,  an  act  tantamount  to  the  passage  of  the  National  bank  bill,  “great  excite- 
ment ensued  among  local  bankers  and  brokers,  who  viewed  with  alarm  the 
great  power  given  to  the  Secretary,  and  realized  that  the  course  of  Congress 
vas  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  Government  (a).  Nearly  all  of  the  leading 
bankers  of  this  vicinity  vrere  well  known  to  the  financiers  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  to  Secretary  Chase  and  Hugh  McCul- 
loch, Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Before  the  passage  of  the  National  Bank  x\ct 
on  February  25,  1863,  and  while  it  was  pending  in  Congress,  more  than  one 

(a)  Chronicle,  February,  1863. 
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attempt  was  inaugurated  here  to  win  local  prestige  by  obtaining  the  first  charter 
under  the  new  law.  All  the  old  financial  institutions,  except  the  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burg, even  before  the  passage  of  the  National  bank  bill,  seriously  considered  the 
act  and  took  steps  in  the  direction  of  changing  from  State  to  National  banks.  In 
fact,  so  general  was  this  movement  that  many  withdrew  from  the  attempt  after 
they  had  learned  that  a few  had  secured  the  lead  and  would  be  given  the  appoint- 
ments. It  was  true,  and  can  readily  be  accounted  for,  that  the  friends  of  the 
National  Banking  Law  not  only  desired  to  place  the  new  system  in  the  hands 
of  its  friends,  but  also  desired  to  win  to  its  support  all  the  strongest  banks  of  the 
country.  The  consequence  was  that  many  of  the  oldest  and  stanchest  banks 
were  solicited  to  accept  charters  under  the  National  Banking  Act.  The  Bank  of 
Pittsburg  was  tendered  this  honor,  but  declined,  although  it  was  specified  that 
the  old  name  might  be  retained  (b). 

“It  is  understood  that  preparations  are  being  actively  made  by  a large  num- 
ber of  individuals  and  associations  to  establish  banks  under  the  provisions  of  the 

new  bank  law”  (c) “It  is  stated  that  the  Citizens’  Bank  is  about  going 

into  operation  under  Secretary  Chase’s  new  banking  law.  While  the  Citizens’ 
deems  this  the  wisest  course  to  pursue,  the  Exchange  Bank  is  applying  for  an 
extension  of  its  charter,  and  a bill  for  this  purpose  has  been  reported  formally  by 

Mr.  Gross,  chairman  of  the  bank  committee”  (d) “We  are  informed 

that  the  necessary  steps  are  being  taken  for  the  formation  of  a new  bank,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  known  as  the  National  Banking  Law. 
It  is  to  be  located  in  this  city,  with  a capital  of  $500,000,  and  will  probably  be  the 
first  organization  of  the  kind  west  of  the  mountains.  It  will  doubtless,  in  a short 

time,  rank  among  the  first-class  banks  of  the  country”  (e) “Notice 

is  hereby  given  that  books  to  receive  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Duquesne  Bank  will  be  open  at  my  office,  no  Fourth  Street,  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing, April  16th,  at  10  o’clock.  This  bank  is  to  be  organized  and  managed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Government  banking  law;  capital  $500,000,  shares  $100  each; 
subscription  to  be  paid — thirty  per  cent,  when  the  board  of  directors  are  elected 
and  the  remainder  in  ten  per  cent,  installments  every  sixty  days  thereafter.  The 
bank  will  go  into  operation  as  soon  as  the  stock  is  all  subscribed.  W.  O. 
Leslie”  (f). 

While  the  act  of  February  25,  1863,  was  pending  in  Congress,  the  Pitts- 
burg Trust  Company,  whose  officers  were  personally  known  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  signified  to  him  their  wish  to  organize  under  the  new  law 
should  the  same  pass  (g) ; but  their  action  was  anticipated  by  many  other  banking 
institutions  elsewhere  in  the  country,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter 
received  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department: 

“Erasmus  Wilson.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  22,  1897. 

“Sir: — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  January  21st,  you  are  respectfully 
advised  that  the  first  bank  organized  in  Pittsburg  was  ‘The  First  National 
Bank  of  Pittsburg,’  charter  No.  48;  capital  stock  $400,000;  date  of  preliminary 
organization  certificate,  June  1,  1863;  date  of  Comptroller’s  certificate  authorizing 
the  association  to  begin  business,  August  5,  1863.  The  incorporators  were 
James  Laughlin,  William  K.  Nimick,  Robert  S.  Hays,  Francis  G.  Bailey  and 
Thomas  Bell.  The  next  National  bank  organized  in  Pittsburg  was  the  Second 
National,  No.  252,  and  was  chartered  on  February  13,  1864.  The  first  certificate 
of  authority  to  begin  business  was  issued  by  the  Comptroller  to  ‘The  First 
National  Bank  of  Philadelphia,’  charter  No.  1,  on  June  20,  1863.  The  preliminary 

(b)  Statement  of  William  Roseburg,  1897.  (c)  Chronicle,  March  5,  1863. 

(d)  Evening  Chronicle,  March  25,  1863.  (e)  Evening  Chronicle,  April  14,  1863. 

(0  Evening  Chronicle,  April  15,  1863.  (g)  Statement  of  Charles  F..  Speer. 
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organization  certificate  was  dated  May  28,  1863.  To  ascertain  the  date  of  the 
first  informal  application  to  organize  a National  bank  would  necessitate  an 
exhaustive  research  through  the  office  files,  which  it  is  not  practicable  to  have 
made.  It  is  known  to  be  a fact  that  upon  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  National 
Bank  Act,  correspondence  was  entered  into  by  a number  of  individuals  who 
contemplated  organizing  National  banking  associations  under  that  act. 

“Very  resp’y,  JAMES  H.  ECKELS,  Comptroller.” 

An  examination  of  the  information  contained  in  this  letter  discloses  the  fact 
that  from  May  28,  1863,.  to  June  1,  1863  (probably  inclusive),  many  preliminary 
certificates  were  issued,  of  which  that  granted  to  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Pittsburg  was  properly  well  down  on  the  list,  unless  favoritism  was  shown, 
which  may  not  be  supposed.  Charter  No.  1 was  issued  to  the  First  National 
of  Philadelphia,  June  20,  1863;  and  charter  No.  48  to  the  First  National  of  Pitts- 
burg, on  August  5,  1863.  It  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  applications 
were  filed  and  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  received,  under  which 
supposition  the  First  National  of  Pittsburg  was  preceded  by  forty-seven  other 
banks.  The  law  was  approved  February  25,  1863,  and  yet  the  first  preliminary 
certificates  was  not  issued  until  May  28,  1863,  more  than  three  months  after- 
ward. and  the  first  authorization  not  until  June  20th,  nearly  four  months  after- 
ward. 

“A  preliminary  application  for  incorporation  under  the  uniform  National 
Currency  Act  has  been  made  by  persons  in  Pittsburg  representing  capital  to  the 

amount  of  $400,000”  (h) “By  advertisement  elsewhere  it  will  be  seen 

that  the  Pittsburg  Trust  Company,  one  of  the  best  managed  and  most  successful 
of  our  banking  institutions,  has  organized  under  the  new  banking  law,  with  the 
title  of  First  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  with  a capital  of  $400,000  and  leave 
to  increase  the  same  to  $1,000,000.  The  new  institution  will  be  managed  by  the 
same  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  old,  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
it  will  prove  equally  as  successful,  and  give  as  much  satisfaction  to  the  business 
public”  (i). 

The  First  National  Bank  began  business  August  8,  1863,  with  the  following 
officers  and  directors:  President,  James  Laughlin;  cashier,  John  D.  Scully; 

directors,  James  Laughlin,  Robert  S.  Hays,  Thomas  Bell,  Thomas  Wightman, 
William  E.  Nimick,  Alexander  Speer,  Francis  G.  Bailey,  Alexander  Bradley  and 
Samuel  Rea.  In  November,  1863,  its  first  dividend  as  a National  bank  was 
declared,  and  consisted  of  two  dollars  per  share.  About  the  time  business  was 
begun  the  capital  was  increased  to  $500,000. 

"We  hail  the  advent  of  the  new  National  bank  currency  with  unfeigned 
pleasure  and  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  will  inaugurate  an  epoch  in  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  our  country  that  will  bury  every  irresponsible  wildcat  institu- 
tion and  gradually  change  the  old  banking  systems,  which  have  had  their  day 

and  subserved  their  end  as  well  as  they  were  capable  of  doing”  (j) 

On  December  2,  1863,  books  for  subscription  to  the  stock  of  a new  National 
bank  in  Allegheny  were  opened,  and  during  the  forenoon  of  that  day  over 
Si 00,000  of  the  stock  was  taken.  By  the  5th  the  subscription  had  reached 

SI5°,ooo  (k) “The  stockholders  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 

Allegheny  held  a meeting  Tuesday  for  the  election  of  directors,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result:  1.  H.  Nevin,  C.  C.  Boyle,  R.  H.  Davis,  Arthur  Hobson,  D.  N. 

A lute,  John  Thompson,  W.  Harbaugh,  Henry  Gerwig  and  John  Dean.  The 
institution  being  now  fairly  organized  will  proceed  to  business  in  a few  days. 


(h)  Washington  Dispatch,  June  3,  1863. 
(j)  Commercial,  September  11,  1863. 


(i)  Evening  Chronicle,  August  10,  1863. 
(k)  Dispatch,  December  5,  1863. 
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The  Iron  City  Trust  Company  has  also  decided  to  go  into  business  under  the 
new  banking  law"  (1). 

The  Second  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  formerly  the  Iron  City  Trust 
Company,  was  authorized  on  February  13,  1864,  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  to  commence  business  with  a capital  of  $300,000.  The  first  officers 
were  G.  E.  Warner  president,  John  E.  Patterson  cashier,  and  Jacob  Painter, 
Jake  Hill,  C.  F.  Klopfer,  William  Cooper,  Robert  Robinson,  R.  Boughman  and 
W.  M.  Gormly,  directors.  The  officers  announced  the  bank  ready  for  business 
on  February  23,  1864  (m).  “The  Iron  City  Bank  is  one  of  our  oldest  institu- 
tions, and  has  always  enjoyed  a sound  reputation  as  a financial  institution.  It 
has  been  duly  organized  as  a National  bank”  (n). 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1864,  the  Third  National  Bank  opened  its  doors  for 
business,  having  previously  received  authority  so  to  do  from  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  and  having  organized  February  24.  Its  first  office. was  in  the 
banking  room  of  the  Dime  Savings  Institution,  but  a little  later  in  its  new  build- 
ing, corner  of  Wood  Street  and  Virgin  Alley.  The  stockholders  gave  a banquet 
to  the  workmen  when  the  new  building  was  opened.  This  was  the  most  pre- 
tentious banking  structure  in  the  city  at  this  time.  The  first  president  was 
Adam  Reineman,  first  cashier  Robert  C.  Schmertz,  and  first  board  of  directors 
Adam  Reineman,  William  E.  Schmertz,  Algernon  S.  Bell,  Samuel  Hartman, 
Lewis  Morganstern,  Augustus  Hartje,  Alexander  Holstein,  Henry  Gerwig  and 
Bateman  Goe  (o).  The  capital  was  $300,000.  “In  January,  1865,  there  was  an 
exciting  contest  in  the  election  of  directors  of  the  Third  National  Bank.  The 
legal  question  was  raised  whether  a director  was  an  officer  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law.  The  point  was  referred  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who 
decided  in  the  negative”  (p).  By  February  20,  1864,  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
National  banks  had  been  authorized  to  commence  business  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  over  $32,000,000. 

The  Fourth  National  Bank  had  its  origin  among  the  leading  coal  merchants 
of  the  city  early  in  April,  1864.  A meeting  was  called  and  a committee,  consist- 
ing of  S.  M.  Bailey,  J.  F.  Herron,  J.  F.  Dravo  and  James  O’Connor,  was 
appointed  to  open  books  for  the  subscription  of  stock,  which  was  done  at  the 
office  of  Mr.  O’Connor,  at  55  Market  Street,  on  April  9th.  The  necessary  stock 
was  rapidly  taken,  and  on  May  6th  the  bank  was  duly  organized.  This  bank,  in 
its  early  career,  had  the  most  phenomenal  development  of  any  of  the  local 
National  banks.  With  Mr.  O’Connor  as  president  and  S.  D.  Herron  as  cashier 
it  began  operations  late  in  1864.  In  April,  1865,  the  Fourth  National  Bank’s 
statement  exhibited  an  exceptional  showing.  The  deposits  amounted  to  $1,666,- 
385.19;  loans  and  discounts  to  $903,888.35;  Treasury  notes  and  Government 
bonds  held  to  $663,671.30.  At  the  same  time  the  deposits  of  the  First  National 
Bank  amounted  to  $1,995,050.93.  “From  the  time  of  its  organization  until  the 
present  it  has  surprised  our  financial  men  by  the  magnitude  of  its  business  and 
the  liberal  dividends  which  have  been  steadily  announced”  (q).  On  January  1, 
1865,  its  deposits  amounted  to  $859,158.80.  “The  success  of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank,  we  believe,  is  almost  beyond  parallel  in  the  history  of  banking  in  this 
country.  It  has  only  been  in  operation  for  a few  months,  and  yet  its  stock,  the 
par  value  of  which  is  $100,  has  sold  as  high  as  $160.  The  directors  have  decided 
to  increase  its  capital  stock  $100,000”  (r).  On  May  19,  1865,  when  James 

(1)  Post,  Tuesday,  December  8,  1863.  (m)  Post,  February  23,  1864. 

(n)  Gazette,  January  4,  1865. 

(o)  Post,  February,  1864.  (John  B.  Livingston  soon  succeeded  Mr.  Schmertz  as 

cashier.)  (p)  Gazette,  January  16,  1865. 

(q)  Commercial,  January  4,  1865,  referring  to  the  Fourth  National  Bank. 

(r)  Gazette  March  1,  1865. 
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O'Connor  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  the  directors 
declared  a dividend  for  the  preceding  six  months  of  $13  per  share.  In  resigning, 
the  president  referred  with  pride  to  the  phenomenal  prosperity  of  the  bank, 
and  stated  that  in  twenty-two  working  days  alone  it  had  disposed  of  over  $1,250,- 
000  in  Government  bonds;  that  not  a dollar  had  been  lost  by  bad,  doubtful 
or  suspended  debt;  that  nearly  every  security  held  was  worth  its  face,  and  that 
the  deposits  exceeded  $1,000,000  and  the  cash  $700,000.  In  April,  1864,  National 
bank  stock  here  was  quoted  as  follows: 


Par.  Asked. 

First  National  Bank $100  $110 

Second  National  Bank 100  no 

Third  National  Bank 100  no 

First  National  Bank  (Allegheny) 100  no 


It  was  proposed  in  the  spring  of  1864  by  several  prominent  brokers  to 
establish  a stock  board,  but  no  action  was  taken  until  autumn.  In  May  gold  rose 
in  New  York  to  about  190;  in  June  to  258,  and  in  July  to  289.  The  extraordinary 
changes  under  these  wild  movements  were  felt  with  full  force  in  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny.  The  immense  dealings  in  oil  brought  to  these  cities  large  sums  of 
monev,  which  found  investment  eventually  in  bank  stocks,  Government  bonds 
and  other  securities.  The  loans  of  the  Government  in  this  vicinity  during  the 
war  were  placed  almost  wholly  by  the  banks  and  brokers.  All  became  heavy 
holders  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Because  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  thus  assist 
the  Government;  and  (2)  because  they  regarded  the  investment  safe  and  profit- 
able. Early  in  September,  1864,  the  Bankers’  and  Brokers’  Board  began  opera- 
tions with  a strong  membership,  which,  by  October  1st,  consisted  of  about 
twenty-five  banking  and  brokerage  houses. 

“Our  city  banks  were  never  in  a sounder  condition  since  the  suspension. 
The  readiness  with  which  their  stock  is  purchased  at  high  prices  is  evidence  of 
their  soundness.  Although  some  of  them  have  expanded  their  circulation  very 
materially,  yet  it  was  done  by  way  of  accommodation  to  well-tried  customers, 
and  they  have  taken  the  precaution  to  fortify  themselves  by  investing  heavily 
in  Government  securities.  They  may  be  considered  National  institutions  with- 
out the  regular  form  of  organization”  (t) “Banks  that  can  show  in 

their  assets  what  can  be  made  immediately  available  in  redeeming  their  circu- 
lation and  satisfying  the  depositors  are  in  no  danger  from  panics.  It  is  this 
show  of  strength  which  has  always  given  the  banks  of  this  city  a good  repu- 
tation for  soundness  and  strength.  Whenever  they  have  been  called  upon 
to  increase  their  circulation  by  the  heavy  demands  from  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  this  community,  it  was  prudently  secured  by  an  increase  of  con- 
vertibles. This  feature  in  the  management  is  observable  in  all  their  official 
statements.  Latterly  they  have  greatly  increased  their  investments  in  Govern- 
ment securities  which,  while  it  strengthens  themselves,  is  directly  aiding  the 
general  Government”  (u). 

By  the  autumn  of  1864  the  First  National  Bank  had  outstripped  the  old 
banks  in  the  amount  of  deposits — $2,031,424.20.  Its  circulation  amounted  to 
$284,000;  its  loans  and  discounts  to  $942,455.65,  and  it  held  $674,000  in  Govern- 
ment six  per  cent,  bonds.  On  October  1st  five  National  banks  were  in  operation 
here  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  of  Pittsburg  and  the  First  of  Alle- 
gheny. I he  following  table  shows  their  condition  compared  with  the  seven 
old  banks: 


(t)  Commercial,  May  31,  1864. 


(u)  Commercial,  July  4,  1864. 
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Capital  of  old  banks $4,643,505 

• Capital  of  National  banks 1,579,310 


Total $6,222,815 

Circulation  of  old  banks $6,665,655 

Circulation  of  National  banks..  7 902,500 


Total $7,568,155 

Deposits  of  old  banks $4,412,772 

Deposits  of  National  banks 4,675,881 


Total  $9,088,653 

United  States  securities  in  old  banks $7,702,050 

United  States  securities  in  National  banks 2,078,700 


Total $9,780,750 

Discounts  of  old  banks $5,387,618 

Discounts  of  National  banks 2,498,732 


Total $7,886,350 


“The  quantity  of  defaced  and  mutilated  fractional  currency  in  circulation 
is  so  large  as  to  be  a source  of  considerable  public  inconvenience  and  to  call 
for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  with  a view  to  its  exchange”  (v). 

“Our  local  money  market  continues  very  active.  Speculation  keeps 

up  lively  since  the  election  and  whatever  funds  are  not  invested  in  the  minor 

stocks  are  rapidly  absorbed  in  governments”  (w) In  December,  1864, 

for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city,  the  balance  of  trade  with  the  East 
was  in  favor  of  Pittsburg,  and  exchange  with  the  Atlantic  cities  sold  at  par 

or  a slight  discount “This  is  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of  a uniform 

currency,  and  as  the  banks  become  converted  into  National  institutions,  the 
difference  between  our  uncurrent  funds  and  par  will  disappear,  and  notes,  in 
fact,  will  be  recognized  as  money  which  is  at  par.  In  fact,  we  do  not  see 
why  the  present  time  should  not  be  selected  to  do  away  with  the  present  dis- 
tinction between  par  and  currency  by  our  banking  institutions.  The  difference 
is  very  slight  and  much  future  trouble  might  be  avoided  by  refusing  all  notes 
for  which  a redemption  at  par  was  not  provided  either  here  or  in  Philadelphia”  (x). 

The  Pittsburg  National  Bank  of  Commerce  was  organized  December  6, 
1864,  at  the  banking  house  of  Hill  & Co.,  with  a capital  of  $500,000.  Alfred 
Patterson  was  elected  president  and  Joseph  H.  Hill  cashier.  TEe  following 
directors  were  also  elected  at  this  meeting:  Alfred  Patterson,  Joseph  H.  Hill, 
Charles  Lockhart,  Joseph  Pennock,  Josiah  King,  Robert  Patrick,  William  Reed, 
George  W.  Smith  and  Walter  P.  Marshall. 

The  Iron  City  National  Bank  was  authorized  on  December  1,  1864,  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  to  begin  business  under  the  act  of  Congress, 
approved  June  3,  1864.  Previous  to  this,  on  December  22,  1864,  the  stock- 
holders had  met  pursuant  to  law  and  had  decided  to  change  from  a State  to  a 
National  institution  (a).  The  officers  under  the  old  law  were  continued  under 
the  new:  James  McAulev,  president,  and  John  Magoffin,  cashier.  The  former 
capital  of  $400,000  was  continued  by  the  new  organization. 

The  Citizens’  National  Bank,  first  established  as  the  Citizens’  Deposit  Bank 


(v)  Commercial,  November  8,  1864. 
(x)  Commercial,  December  22,  1864. 


(w)  Commercial,  November  16,  1864. 
(a)  Post,  December,  1864. 
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ni  1855,  and  changed  to  the  Citizens’  Bank  in  1857,  was  authorized  December 
10,  1804,  to  begin  operations  under  the  National  law  of  June  3,  1864.  On 
December  23,  1864,  the  stockholders  voted  to  change  from  a State  to  a National 
bank  by  over  two-thirds  of  the  stock  in  the  affirmative  (b),  and  at  the  same 
meeting  decided  to  open  their  doors  under  the  new  order  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  ^1865.  The  capital  in  1853  had  been  $200,000,  in  1857  $500,000,  and 
under  the  National  law  was  raised  to  $800,000.  Francis  Sellers  was  elected 
president  and  George  T.  Van  Doren  cashier  (.c).  Francis  Sellers,  Frank 
Rahm,  John  S.  Dilworth,  George  S.  Head,  B.  L.  Fahnestock,  Alexander 
Reynolds,  William  McCleery,  George  B.  Jones  and  William  S.  Bissell  were 
the'  directors  of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank  elected  March  18,  1865.  In 
March,  1865,  the  bank  bought  its  present  lot  for  $18,000.  The  site  had  pre- 
viously been  occupied  by  Hays’  tobacco  warehouse. 

The  Mechanics’  Bank  was  merged  into  a National  institution  by  more 
than  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  stockholders,  as  provided  by  the  State  law  of 
August  22,  1864,  on  December  23,  1864,  and  on  January  11,  1865,  the 
certificate  of  incorporation  was  issued  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
The  first  president  under  the  new  law  was  William  B.  Holmes;  first  cashier, 
John  G.  Martin,  and  first  directors  W.  B.  Holmes,  James  I.  Bennett,  Christian 
Yeager,  George  Wilson,  B.  A.  Wolfe,  John  Orr,  Edward  House,  Charles  L. 
Caldwell,  Philip  Reymer,  Frederick  McKee,  Abner  U.  Howard,  Campbell 
Herron  and  John  Holmes.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  $500,000,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  increasing  to  $1, 000, 000.  “To'  the  Mechanics’  National  Bank  belongs 
the  credit,  we  believe,  of  declaring  the  largest  dividend  thus  far  this  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Fourth  National,  having  declared  ten  per  cent, 
within  seven  months.  Without  speaking  disparagingly  of  others,  the  Mechanics’ 
is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  efficiently  officered  banks  in 
this  city.  The  president,  William  B.  Holmes,  and  cashier,  John  G.  Martin, 
are  both  gentlemen  of  energy,  intelligence  and  experience,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  responsible  positions  they  occupy”  (d). 

The  Allegheny  Bank,  which  had  been  in  operation  under  State  laws 
since  1857,  was  merged  into  a National  bank  by  a vote  of  the  stockholders 
on  December  24,  1864,  pursuant  to  the  State  law  of  August  22,  1864.  In 
1857  the  name  had  been  simply  Allegheny  Bank,  but  in  1858  was  changed  to 
the  Allegheny  Bank  of  Pittsburg.  The  capital  of  $500,000  under  State  law 
was  continued  under  National  law.  The  officers  elected  in  1864  were  William 
Bagaley  president  and  J.  W.  Cook  cashier  (e). 

The  Tradesmen’s  National  Bank,  though  organized  in  December,  1864,  did 
not  open  its  doors  for  business  until  January  18,  1865.  The  capital  stock  was 
fixed  at  $400,000,  and  there  it  has  remained  to  this  day  (1897),  though  now  the 
surplus  exceeds  $500,000.  The  first  president,  Alexander  Bradley,  has  served 
continuously  until  the  present  time.  The  first  cashier  was  George  T.  Van  Doren, 
and  the  first  directors  Alexander  Bradley,  William  H.  Faber,  William  F.  McKee, 
Joseph  M.  Knapp,  David  E.  Park,  James  Frazier,  Samuel  M.  Kier,  William 
Vankirk  and  William  H.  Forsyth.  “The  new  bank  has  been  singularly  fortunate 
in  the  selection  of  its  principal  officers.  The  president,  Alexander  Bradley, 
Esq.,  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  most  careful,  prudent  and  industrious  business 
men,  and  the  cashier,  George  T.  Van  Doren,  Esq.,  has  established  a reputation 
by  his  conduct  in  a similar  capacity  in  the  Citizens’  Bank  second  to  none  other 
in  our  city.  We  predict  for  the  new  bank  a successful  and  profitable  career”  (f). 

The  Farmers’  Deposit  Bank  was  merged  into  a National  institution  in 

(b)  State  law  of  August  22,  1864.  (c)  Post,  December  26.  1864. 

(d)  Gazette,  July  17,  1865.  (e)  Post,  December,  1864. 

(f)  Commercial,  January  9,  1S65,  referring  to  the  Tradesmen's  National  Bank. 
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January,  1865,  having  some  time  previously  made  application  for  the  change. 
It  began  with  a capital  of  8300,000.  The  first  president  was  James  Marshall  and 
the  first  cashier  R.  A.  George.  “The  Farmers’  Deposit  National  Bank  is  an  old 
acquaintance  in  a new  suit  of  clothes.  They  will  open  their  books  as  a National 
bank  on  the  first  day  of  February  proximo.  We  do  not  suppose  that  their 
customers  will  notice  very  much  difference  in  their  transactions  with  this  bank 
under  their  new  name.  They  will  find,  we  have  no'  doubt,  the  same  clever  and 
competent  officers  prompt  and  active  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties”  (g). 

The  German  National  Bank  was  authorized  on  January  26,  1865,  by  Hugh 
McCulloch,  to  commence  operations  under  the  National  Bank  Act.  It  had 
previously,  on  December  29,  1864,  voted  to  become  a National  bank.  As  the 
German  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  it  had,  before  this  event,  operated  with  a capital 
of  $50,000;  but  upon  becoming  a National  bank  it  increased  the  amount  to 
$250,000.  The  first  president  was  Augustus  Hoeveler,  first  cashier  G.  A.  Endly, 
and  first  directors  Augustus  Hoeveler,  Springer  Harbaugh,  Adam  Weise,  Ernest 
H.  Myers,  John  F.  H.  Havetotte,  Anthony  Meyer,  Adolph  Groetzinger,  Joseph 
Dilworth  and  Joseph  Keeling.  “The  German  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg  is 
known  as  one  of  the  solid  institutions,  and  enjoys  an  enviable  popularity,  not 
only  among  the  German  population,  but  is  recognized  by  everybody  as  a sound 
concern.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  National  banks  now  in  the  city”  (h). 

The  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank  was  merged  into  a National 
institution  late  in  1864,  but  did  not  begin  business  as  such  until  1865,  with  a 
capital  of  $800,000,  and  with  William  Rea  as  president  and  John  Scott,  Jr., 
cashier.  “The  increase  of  capital  stock,  of  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’ 
Bank  to  $1,000,000  from  $600,000  was  restricted  to'  $800,000,  after  the  full 
amount  had  been  subscribed  in  July,  1865,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  apportion- 
ment to  the  State  had  already  been  filled”  (i). 

The  Union  National  Bank  opened  its  doors  for  business  on  February  1, 
1865,  with  a capital  of  $250,000.  This  bank  had  been  organized  in  1857  by 
A.  G.  Cubbage,  John  Glass,  Thomas  Neely  and  Jamfes  Crawford.  Others  joined 
them  and  the  name  Diamond  Savings  Institution  was  adopted.  In  the  fall  of 
1857  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Union  Banking  Company,  and  so  continued 
until  merged  into  a National  bank.  John  R.  McCune  was  the  first  president 
under  the  National  law  and  R.  S.  Smith  was  the  first  cashier.  In  February, 
1865,  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Allegheny,  with  a capital  of  $150,000,  opened 
its  doors  for  business. 

On  March  6,  1865,  the  People’s  National  Bank,  with  a capital  of  $1,000,000, 
began  business  at  the  corner  of  Wood  and  First  streets,  with  Samuel  Rea  presi- 
dent, F.  M.  Gordon  cashier,  and  Samuel  Rea,  B.  F.  Jones,  Barclay  Preston, 
Byron  FI.  Painter  and  George  W.  Hailman  directors.  The  Exchange  Bank, 
which  had  been  incorporated  in  1836,  was  chartered  under  National  law  April  8, 
1865,  as  the  Exchange  National  Bank,  with  a capital  of  $1,000,000.  James  B. 
Murray  was  elected  first  president  under  the  National  law,  and  Henry  M.  Murray 
first  cashier.  It  has  occupied  its  present  location  since  1839.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Birmingham  began  business  March  31,  1865,  with  B.  A.  Wolfe  presi- 
dent, John  P.  Beech  cashier,  and  George  Dunevan,  James  Fawcett,  Peter  Habe- 
man,  Joseph  Watson,  William  S.  McKee  and  John  Redman  directors.  Its 
authority  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  was  dated  March  22,  1865. 

On  January  2,  1865,  the  deposits  in  the  First  National  Bank  amounted  to 
$2,148,850.24.  No  other  bank  in  the  city  surpassed  this  showing.  “A  great 
many  of  the  banks  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  are  becoming  National  banks”  (j). 
In  January,  1865,  the  following  notice  was  issued: 

(g)  Commercial,  January  11,  1865.  (h)  Gazette,  February  n,  1865. 

(i)  Gazette,  July  18,  1865.  (j)  Post,  January,  1865. 
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“In  order  to  further  the  design  of  the  National  bank  law,  to  provide  a 
uniform  currency  and  to  relieve  this  community  from  the  loss  incident  to  the 
circulation  of  depreciated  banknotes,  the  following  banks  have  agreed  that  on 
and  after  February  I,  1865,  they  will  pay  out  only  such  money  as  will  be  received 
at  par  on  deposit  and  in  payment  of  all  debts  due  them.  They  will  purchase 
from  their  customers  all  distant  State  banknotes  which  they  may  receive  in  the 
regular  course  of  business  at  the  net  cost  of  sending  them  home  for  redemption, 
but  will  not  receive  such  funds  on  deposit  as  currency.  To  give  full  effect  to  this 
arrangement  the  acquiescence  and  cooperation  of  the  business  community  is 
respectfully  solicited.  (Signed)  John  D.  Scully,  cashier  First  National  Bank; 
R.  A.  George,  cashier  Farmers’  Deposit  Banking  Company;  G.  A.  Endly,  cashier 
German  Trust  and  Savings  Bank;  John  B.  Livingston,  cashier  Third  National 
Bank;  J.  R.  McCune,  president  Union  Banking  Company;  Francis  Sellers,  presi- 
dent Citizens’  National  Bank;  C.  H.  Riggs,  assistant  cashier  Second  National 
Bank;  J.  W.  Cook,  cashier  Allegheny  Bank”  (k). 

The  Fourth  National  Bank,  having  in  view  the  same  object,  took  a differ- 
ent course  to  attain  it.  All  the  National  banks  at  this  time  were  struggling  for 
popularity  and  supremacy.  As  a stroke  of  policy  this  bank  undertook  to>  oblit- 
erate the  distinction  between  currency  and  par  funds,  and  gain  at  the  same  time 
the  good  will  of  depositors  and  business  men,  and  accordingly  issued  the  follow- 
ing: “Notice. — Wishing  to  further  the  design  of  the  National  bank  law  to 

provide  a uniform  system  of  currency,  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg 
will,  on  and  after  February  1,  1865,  receive  from  her  regular  depositors,  custom- 
ers and  dealers,  currency  at  par.  By  this  course  the  public  will  obtain  par  money 
free  of  all  charge  in  exchange  for  their  currency.  By  order  of  the  board.  S.  D. 
Herron,  Cashier.”  The  Post  ridiculed  the  idea  of  drawing  a distinction  between 
the  paper  issues  of  the  various  banks  which  had  suspended  specie  payments, 
when  all  such  paper  had  greatly  depreciated  and  was  constantly  subject  to 
rapid  fluctuations  (1).  Yet,  despite  this,  there  was  a great  difference,  real  or 
imaginary,  in  the  value  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  paper  money.  Banks  usually 
required  their  customers  to  keep  currency  accounts  apart  from  par  paper  or 
specie  accounts.  “The  question  has  not  yet  been  presented  to  the  Bankers’  and 
Brokers’  Board,  but  we  learn  that  the  private  bankers  and  several  of  our  large 
banks  think  it  too  early  to  make  the  proposed  movement.  As  the  National 
banks  grow  in  number  and  circulation,  the  evil  of  a mixed  currency  will  be 

cured  without  extraneous  effort”  (m) “I  observe  that  nearly  all  the 

leading  banks  have  agreed  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  February  they  will 
not  pay  out  currency — will  pay  all  checks  only  in  par  funds,  such  as  notes  of  our 
city  banks,  National  bank  and  legal-tender  notes.  This  is  a good  move  and  will 

drive  away  a lot  of  miserable  currency I have  the  best  means  of  knowing 

that  nine-tenths  of  the  business  community  are  heartily  in  favor  of  this  move,  and 
they  also  hope  that  the  brokers  will  also  join  in  the  good  work. — Dry  Goods”  (n). 

“There  is  a general  desire  among  our  business  men  to  see  the  rule 

carried  into  effect  for  excluding  currency  after  February  xst  from  business 
transactions,  and  to  receive  and  pay  out  only  par  money.  As  par  money  now 
includes  the  issues  of  all  the  National  banks  of  the  country,  as  well  as  greenbacks 
and  the  notes  of  our  city  banks,  the  term  has  a much  wider  range  than  it  used  to 
have  when  it  embraced  only  city  and  Eastern  bank  notes.  The  banks  which 
have  signed  the  notice  to  this  effect  have  agreed  to  receive  ‘currency’  at  one- 
fourth  per  cent,  discount  and  send  it  home  for  redemption”  (o). 

It  was  believed  here  by  financiers,  and  so  announced  in  the  newspapers  early 

(k)  Post,  February,  1865.  (1)  Post,  February  2,  1865. 

(m)  Gazette,  January  13,  1865.  (n)  Correspondence  in  Post,  January  T_4,  1865. 

(o)  Gazette,  January  18,  1865. 
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in  March,  1865,  that  the  policy  of  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hugh 
McCulloch,  would  be  to  bring  the  country  back  to  a specie  basis  as  soon  as 
possible — to  lessen  the  gap  between  gold  and  currency.  All  thought  this  could 
be  accomplished  in  a comparatively  short  space  of  time.  In  fact  everybody 
expected  that,  as  soon  as  peace  would  be  restored,  all  banks  would  be  required, 
within  a reasonable  time,  to  resume  specie  payments.  Some  argued  that  peace 
would  lower  the  price  of  gold  ; others  that  the  amount  of  currency  fixed  the  price 
of  gold,  and  still  others  that  the  excess  of  active  paper  money  was  the  cause  of 
depreciation.  The  currency  question  throughout  the  year  1865  continued  to 
absorb  the  earnest  attention  of  financiers.  Would  greenbacks  be  retired?  would 
National  bank  notes  be  withdrawn?  when  could  and  would  specie  payments  be 
resumed?  were  some  of  the  questions  anxiously  asked,  and  which  time  alone 
could  answer.  “An  early  return  to  specie  payments,  the  bugbear  to  present 
operations  in  stocks,  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  unwise.  An  immediate  one  (in 
1866,  as  proposed  by  some)  would  be  madness.  The  country  is  not  ready, 

neither  is  the  Government”  (p) “The  wonder  of  the  great  majority 

of  the  people  is  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  signs  of  an  immediate  return  to  specie 
payments.  We  are  but  beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that  that  process  is  not  the 
easy  one  which  was  predicted  it  would  be  at  the  closing  of  the  war”  (p). 

The  suspension  had  passed  to  the  domain  of  the  unexpected.  It  had  not 
been  caused  by  unwise  trading,  or  banking,  or  commercial  methods.  No  per- 
sons blamed  the  banks  for  continuing  the  suspension,  save  those  who*  were  so 
wedded  to  old  traditions  that  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  face  the  unprecedented 
conditions  of  a nation  in  the  throes  of  a Titanic  internicine  war.  The  action  of 
the  banks  in  continuing  the  suspension  and  in  purchasing  in  immense  amounts 
the  war  securities  of  the  Government  was  as  directly  in  the  line  of  patriotic  duty 
as  was  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  to  face  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
banks  as  well  as  the  soldiers  had  thus  enlisted  to  crush  the  rebellion  and  save 
the  Union.  And  so  it  came  to  be  thought  here  that,  should  the  Government 
survive,  no  bank  thus  pouring  out  its  treasure  would  be  permitted  to  suffer. 
All  banks  here  took  this  view  and  all  pursued  this  course  except  the  Bank  of 
Pittsburg.  The  latter,  always  independent  and  self-reliant,  adopted  different 
methods,  with  no  less  loyalty  than  the  others.  But  the  suspension  had  become 
a national  circumstance,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  issuing  bonds  and  Treasury 
notes,  and  finally  of  the  establishment  of  National  banks.  The  other  banks  here 
poured  out  their  cash  for  Government  securities  and  prospered  greatly  under 
the  new  conditions.  As  had  been  expected,  their  course  brought  them  no 
disaster  at  the  close  of  the  war.  They  were  cared  for  until  the  Government 
itself  enabled  them  to  resume  without  jar  or  loss  in  1879. 

By  the  middle  of  February,  1865,  sixteen  National  banks  were  either  in 
operation  in  Pittsburg  or  were  on  the  point  of  embarking  under  the  new  system, 
and  two  were  in  operation  in  Allegheny.  They  were  as  follows:  In  Pittsburg, 

.First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth,  Citizens’,  Exchange,  Iron  City,  Allegheny,  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Union,  People’s,  German,  Tradesmen’s,  Merchants  and  Manufac- 
turers’, Mechanics’,  and  Farmers’  Deposit;  and  in  Allegheny,  First  and  Second. 
The  stock  of  all  these  banks  fluctuated  immensely.  By  July  22,  1865,  the  aggre- 
gate capital  of  the  National  Banks  amounted  to  about  $7,600,000.  At  this  time 
Pittsburg  had  more  National  banks  than  any  other  city  except  New  York, 
which  had  fifty-three,  Boston,  which  had  forty-four,  and  Philadelphia,  which 
had  twenty-nine.  All  the  old  State  banks  had  disappeared  except  the  Bank  of 
Pittsburg.  Stock  of  the  Fourth  National,  in  January,  1865,  was  quoted  at  $180, 
and  of  the  First  National  $175.  By  October,  1866,  stock  of  the  Fourth  National 


(p)  Gazette,  September  and  November,  1865. 
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stood  at  par.  In  the  autumn  of  1865  bank  stock,  though  variable,  was  quoted 


about  as  follows: 

Institution.  Par.  Sales. 

First  National  Bank  $100  $150.00 

Second  National  Bank 100  126.00 

Third  National  Bank 100  124.50 

Fourth  National  Bank 100  113.00 

Citizens’  National  Bank 5°  61.00 

Exchange  National  Bank 50  65.75 

Iron  City  National  Bank 50  79-5° 

Allegheny  National  Bank 50  57-75 

Pittsburg  National  Bank  of  Commerce 100  110.50 

Union  National  Bank Not  quoted. 

People’s  National  Bank 100  112.00 

German  National  Bank 100  162.00 

Tradesmen's  National  Bank 100  112.00 

Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  National  Bank.  50  61.00 

Mechanics’  National  Bank 50  72.2. 5 

Farmers’  Deposit  National  Bank 100  150.00 

Bank  of  Pittsburg 50  68.00 

First  National  of  Allegheny 100  124.50 

Second  National  of  Allegheny 100  

First  National  of  Birmingham 100  


“No  banks,  probably,  in  the  country  are  conducted  with  more  ability  or 
integrity  than  our  Pittsburg  banks,  and,  we  are  sure,  those  in  other  States  are 
in  no  better  trim  financially”  (q). 

It  was  in  t866  that  hostility  to  the  National  banking  system  took  color, 
form  and  force  here.  The  Post,  late  in  the  year  and  during  1867,  was  emphatic 
in  its  denunciation  of  Mr.  Chase’s  “pet  banks,”  and  just  as  strongly  in  favor 
of  making  greenbacks  the  only  National  currency.  “We  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  Post,  from  the  inauguration  of  this  method  of  banking  (the  National), 
has  always  stood  foremost  in  denunciation  of  the  system”  (r).  It  is  likewise 
true  that  many  financiers  and  business  men  held  the  same  view,  another  fore- 
shadowing of  the  Greenback  party. 

On  May  14,  1866,  by  the  failure  of  Work,  McCouch  & Co.  of  Philadelphia, 
of  which  they  were  a branch,  Kramer  & Rahm  of  this  city,  private  bankers, 
were  forced  to  close  their  doors.  “This  house  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  reliable  banking  institutions  in  the  city,  and 
the  suspension  created  considerable  excitement  in  financial  circles”  (s).  The 
Philadelphia  papers  stated  that  the  failure  was  due  to  stock  gambling  (Heston- 
ville  Railway  stock)  and  involved  upward  of  $1,000,000,  and  that  the  extent  of  the 
disaster  was  in  doubt  “beyond  its  intimate  connection  with  a highly  respectable 
firm  in  Pittsburg,  which  can  scarcely  stand  up  under  this  disaster.”  Kramer 
& Rahm,  with  characteristic  promptness,  turned  over  their  private  and  personal 
effects  to  secure  their  creditors.  “Four  years  ago  the  number  of  banking  institu- 
tions in  the  city  was  barely  twenty,  while  now  forty  will  scarcely,  if  at  all,  exceed 
their  number"  (t).  During  the  year  1866  there  were  established  six  new  banks 
of  deposit:  Pittsburg  Savings  Bank,  Pittsburg  Bank  for  Savings,  People’s  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Keystone  Savings  Bank,  National  Trust  Company  and  Franklin 
Savings  Bank  of  Allegheny.  In  February,  1867,  one  of  the  bookkeepers  of  the 


(q)  Gazette,  January  8.  1866. 
(s)  Gazette,  May  16,  1866. 


(r)  Post,  February,  1867. 
(t)  Post,  October  18,  1866. 
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Dollar  Savings  Bank  embezzled  a large  sum,  presumed  by  George  Albree,  the 
president,  to  be  about  $35,000  (u).  This  loss  was  partly  recovered,  and  the 
remainder  was  charged  to  contingent  expenses,  which  at  that  date  amounted 
to  $146,000.  Rumors  of  embezzlement  in  another  bank  were  circulated,  but  were 
concealed  before  they  reached  the  province  of  established  fact. 

On  April  1,  1867,  the  total  bank  deposits  amounted  to  $10,434,733.25.  The 
Fourth  National  Bank  was  wholly  without  deposits.  The  First  National  led  with 
$1,435,597.99.  The  Exchange  led  with  loans  and  discounts  $1,898,430.85,  and 
the  First  National  stood  second  with  $1,295,815.77.  The  Exchange  held 
the  largest  amount  of  United  States  securities — $1,090,000.  All  had  outstanding 
a circulation  of  National  currency,  except,  of  course,  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg. 
The  banks  and  their  capital  stock  were  as  follows  : 


First  National $ 500,000 

Second  National 300,000 

Third  National 500,000 

Fourth  National 300,000 

Pittsburg  National  Bank  of  Commerce 500,000 

Iron  City  National 400,000 

Citizens’  National 800,000 

Mechanics’  National 500,000 

Allegheny  National 500,000 

Tradesmen’s  National 400,000 

Farmers’  Deposit  National 300,000 

German  National 250,000 

Union  National 250,000 

People’s  National 1,000,000 

Exchange  National 1,700,000 

Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  National 800,000 

Bank  of  Pittsburg 1,153,500 

First  National,  Allegheny 350,000 

Second  National,  Allegheny 150,000 


Total  capital $10,653,500 


The  project  of  establishing  a clearing-house  in  Pittsburg  had  been  contem- 
plated many  years  prior  to  1864.  One  had  been  started  in  New  York  in  1853, 
Boston  in  1855,  Philadelphia  in  1858,  Cleveland  in  1858  and  Baltimore  1858,  but 
no  action  had  been  taken  here  looking  to  effective  and  permanent  results.  The 
change  in  financial  systems  during  the  rebellion  precluded  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution  during  that  period.  The  rise  of  the  National  banking  system, 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  banking  institutions  here  and  the  doubling 
of  capital  stock  made  it  apparent  in  1865,  or  earlier,  that  a clearing-house  would 
vastly  facilitate  banking  operations  and  place  a powerful  safeguard  over  local 
financial  houses. 

“A  clearing-house  is  suggested  here  similar  to  the  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia plans.  It  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  so  much  currency  as  is  now  re- 
quired, besides  a saving  of  time  and  liability  to  losses”  (v) “We  un- 

derstand that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a clearing-house  upon  the  mode 
of  the  Eastern  cities  or  Cleveland,  after  the  1st  proximo,  when  the  chartered 
banks  cease  handling  country  money  or  currency.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  cash  now  required  for  the  daily  transaction  of  the 
banks  would  suffice,  if  the  exchanges  were  made  through  a clearing-house”  (w). 

(u)  Post,  February  7,  1867.  (v)  Commercial,  December  22,  1864. 

(w)  Commercial,  January  26,  1865. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  the  bankers  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  sometime  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1864-5  (no  doubt  informally)  had  made  arrangements  to  estab- 
lish a clearing-house  on  or  about  February  1,  1865.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  pre- 
liminary proceedings  were  begun  about  that  time;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  no 
formal  organization  or  effective  operations  were  accomplished  until  a later  date, 
owing  probably  to  the  excitement  attending  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war  and  to 
violent  changes  in  the  price  of  gold  and  in  all  valuations. 

In  May,  1865,  by  mutual  agreement  of  a number  of  the  banks,  a meeting  was 
called  for  the  26th  of  that  month  to  establish  a permanent  clearing-house.  On 
that  occasion  there  were  present  John  D.  Scully,  cashier  of  the  First  National; 
Henry  M.  Murray,  cashier  of  the  Exchange  National;  J.  B.  Livingston,  cashier 
of  the  Third  National;  G.  A.  Endly,  cashier  of  the  German  National;  John 
R.  McCune,  president  of  the  Union  National,  and  G.  T.  Van  Doren,  cashier 
of  the  Tradesmen’s  National.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Scully, 
and  upon  motion  Mr.  Endly  was  chosen  chairman  and  Mr.  Van  Doren  sec- 
retary. The  chairman  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  the  necessity  of 
a clearing-house  in  this  part  of  the  State;  whereupon,  after  some  discussion, 
a committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Scully,  Murray  and  J.  P.  Cramer,  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Allegheny  (who  had  just  come  in),  was  appointed 
to  draft  a constitution  and  by-laws,  secure  a suitable  room  where  operations 
could  be  conducted,  and  invite  the  banks  of  the  two  cities  to  join  the  association. 

On  the  5th  of  June  the  second  meeting  was  held  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
committee,  elect  the  necessary  officers,  adopt  a constitution  and  by-laws,  and 
set  the  wheels  of  the  association  in  operation.  There  were  present  John  Harper, 
of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg;  John  Scott,  Jr.,  of  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’ 
National;  R.  W.  Mackey,  of  the  Allegheny  National;  C.  H.  Riggs,  of  the  Second 
National;  T.  H.  Nevin,  of  the  First  National  of  Allegheny;  R.  A.  George,  of 
the  Farmers’  Deposit  National;  John  R.  McCune,  of  the  Union  National;  G.  A. 
Endly,  of  the  German  National;  John  D.  Scully,  of  the  First  National;  Samuel 
Rea,  of  the  People’s  National;  D.  Donnelly,  of  the  Fourth  National;  W.  E. 
Schmertz,  of  the  Third  National;  John  A.  Wolfe,  of  the  Birmingham  National; 
H.  M.  Murray,  of  the  Exchange  National,  and  J.  E.  Brady,  of  the  Citizens’ 
National.  Of  this  meeting  of  June  5th,  John  Harper  was  elected  chairman  and 
J.  E.  Brady  secretary.  The  constitution  reported  by  the  committee  was  adopted, 
and  was  thereupon  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  following  banks:  Bank 

of  Pittsburg,  N.  Holmes  & Sons,  and  the  succeeding  National  banks:  Union, 

German,  First,  Second,  Third,  Exchange,  Allegheny,  Tradesmen’s,  Mechanics, 
Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’,  Iron  City,  Farmers’  Deposit,  People’s,  Citizens’, 
First  of  Allegheny  and  Pittsburg  Bank  of  Commerce — in  all  eighteen.  This 
membership  of  eighteen  in  the  association  remained  unchanged  until  July  7, 
1884,  when  the  Diamond  National  was  admitted,  thus  increasing  the  member- 
ship to  nineteen,  the  present  (January,  1898)  number. 

"A  clearing-house  similar  to  those  established  in  Eastern  cities  by  various 
banks  will,  we  understand,  be  put  in  full  operation  in  this  city  in  about  three 
months.  A room  over  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  on  Fourth  Street  has  been 
leased,  a manager  appointed  and  the  room  is  now  undergoing  the  necessary 

repairs,  preparatory  to  its  occupation  for  the  purpose”  (x) “The 

clearings  of  the  Pittsburg  clearing-house,  situated  over  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg, 
yesterday  were  larger  than  on  any  previous  day  since  the  organization  of  the 
association,  amounting  to  nearly  $700,000.  The  association  at  present  includes 
seventeen  National  banks,  five  banking  institutions,  two  banking  firms  and  one 
State  bank.  Of  the  National  banks  in  this  city,  the  Tradesmen’s  and  the  Fourth 


(x)  Gazette,  July  15,  1865. 
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National  ones  are  the  only  ones  who  do  not  redeem  their  checks  through  its 
means.  On  February  ist  the  Clearing-house  will  have  been  in  operation  one 
year,  and  with  such  marked  success  that  no  one  of  its  members  evinces  the 
slightest  dissatisfaction  or  desire  to  leave  the  association”  (y) “Look- 

ing back  a few  years  ago,  when  we  possessed  no  such  institution,  when  each  bank 
had  to  collect  checks  on  its  neighbor  by  messengers,  it  seems  astonishing  how 
they  got  along  without  the  Clearing-house  for  so  long  a time.  The  transfer  of 
large  balances  through  the  Clearing-house  serves  very  much  to  lighten  the  other- 
wise heavy  load”  (z). 

If  any  record  of  the  business  done  by  the  Pittsburg  Clearing-house  Asso- 
ciation (which  was  the  name  adopted)  during  the  rest  of  the  year  1865  was  kept, 
such  is  not  now  obtainable.  The  business  done,  if  any,  was  irregular,  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  record  was  kept.  On  February  5,  1866,  when  the  first  recorded 
proceedings  began,  the  exchanges  for  the  day  amounted  to  $153,567.95  and  the 
balances  to  $40,330.55.  The  total  exchanges  for  the  year  1866  amounted  to 
$83,731,442.17,  and  the  total  balances  to  $20,850,179.68.  The  total  exchanges 
for  the  year  1896  amounted  to  $745,428,891.25  and  the  total  balances  to  $138,915,- 
053.48.  The  total  business  to  December  31,  1896,  amounted  to  $14,714,743,- 
712.42,  and  to  December  31,  1897,  to  $15,711,512,472.64.  The  present  (January, 
1898)  daily  business  amounts  to  from  $2,700,000  to  $3,400,000. 

The  first  president  of  the  association  was  John  Harper,  the  first  manager 

R.  M.  Cust,  and  the  first  clearing-house  committee  IT.  M.  Murray,  T.  H.  Nevin, 
John  D.  Scully,  G.  A.  Endly  and  John  R.  McCune.  The  second  manager  was 

S.  F.  Von  Bonnhorst,  the  third  John  Stewart  and  the  fourth,  elected  in  1869, 
John  M.  Chaplin.  The  second  president  was  John  D.  Scully,  and  the  third  (still 
serving,  1898)  George  A.  Berry.  The  present  members  of  the  clearing-house 
committee  are  William  Roseburg  (chairman),  Thomas  H.  Given,  George  J.  Gor- 
man, Andrew  Long  and  James  J.  Donnell.  The  initiation  fee  of  the  association 
is  $5,000.  A member  may  withdraw  after  due  notice,  and  may  be  expelled  by  a 
vote  of  the  majority.  Two  negative  votes  prevent  the  entrance  of  a new  member. 
Promptly  at  9:30  o’clock  a.  m.  exchanges  are  begun;  from  11  to  11:30  o’clock 
a.  m.  all  debtor  banks  must  pay  to  the  manager  the  balances  against  them  in  coin, 
legal  tender  notes  or  National  currency;  after  11:30  o’clock  a.  in.  creditor  banks 
receive  from  the  manager  the  amounts  due  them.  Members  act  as  agents  through 
which  outside  banks  clear.  Such  outside  banks  are  required  to  return  dishonored 
checks,  drafts  and  notes  before  2 o’clock  p.  m.  of  the  day  of  clearing,  except 
banks  of  McKeesport  and  Braddock,  which  are  allowed  until  11  o’clock  a.  m.  of 
the  following  day. 

The  two  leading  features  of  the  decade  of  1870-80  were  the  panic  of  1873  and 
the  redemption  of  specie  payments  in  1879.  While  these  were  the  most  important, 
several  others  may  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  banks  in  this  vicinity;  the  changes  which  affected  banks  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1874,  and  the  great  depression  of  financial  affairs  in  1878,  succeeding  the 
riots  of  1877.  “The  pinch  would  have  been  less  severely  felt  had  it  come  in,  like 
a summer’s  squall  at  the  close  of  a long  summer’s  day  to  freshen  the  atmosphere. 
Financially  the  whole  year  (1870)  has  been  wet,  heavy,  disheartening,  and  the 
stormy  day  at  its  close,  instead  of  being  a ‘panic’  thunder-clap,  is  like  many  of  its 
predecessors,  only  more  so,  wet,  soggy  and  disagreeable.  A few  years  ago  we 
were  walking  upon  air.  Now  we  are  wading  through  the  deep  mud”  (a).  The 
following  represents  the  aggregate  business  of  sixty-six  banks,  not  including 
those  of  Allegheny  City,  as  shown  by  their  reports  at  the  close  of  1871: 


(y)  Post,  January  8,  1867. 
(a)  Gazette,  January  2,  1871. 


(z)  Post,  1869. 
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Capital  and  Surplus.  Deposits. 


National  banks..... $12,789,896  $12,868,555 

All  other  banks 5>22&,384  I3)3°5)4/6 

Total . $18,018,280  $26,174,031 


“It  will  be  noted  that  the  capital  (and  surplus)  of  the  National  banks  is 
about  equal  to  their  deposit  line,  while  the  private  bankers,  State  and  savings,  have 
a deposit  line  about  two  and  a half  times  greater  than  their  capital,  which  is 
certainly  a state  of  things  conducive  to  fair  earnings  and  highly  expressive  of 
the  regard  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  business  community.  The  loans  of  the 
National  banks  are  nearly  eighteen  millions  of  dollars”  (b). 

The  stringency  was  so  great  during  the  spring  of  1872  that  in  order  to  assist 
business  men  the  banks  greatly  exceeded  the  lowest  limits  of  the  reserve.  On  the 
19th  of  April,  1872,  the  capital  of  the  National  banks  (nineteen)  amounted  to 
$9,600,000;  surplus,  $3,612,556;  circulation,  $7,145,176;  deposits,  $12,738,114; 
total,  $33,095,846.  At  the  same  time  the  loans  amounted  to  $17,636,970.  While 
Pittsburg  National  banks  were  required  to  maintain  a reserve  of  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  those  in  Allegheny  were  required  to  carry  but  fifteen  per  cent.  This  was 
considered  unjust,  as,  it  was  claimed,  the  banks  of  the  two  cities  were  under 
precisely  the  same  influences. 

Beginning  in  1870  the  following  banks  were  organized:  Enterprise  Bank 

of  Allegheny  1870,  International  Bank  1870,  Commercial  Banking  Company 
1870,  Germania  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsburg  1870,  Artisans’  Bank  1870,  Freehold 
Bank  and  Building  Association  1870,  Germania  Savings  and  Deposit  Bank  of 
Birmingham  1871,  United  Bank  1871,  National  Bank  for  Savings  1871,  West 
End  Savings  Bank  1871,  Security  Trust  Company,  Fifth  National  Bank  1871, 
Arsenal  Bank  1871,  Iron  and  Glass  Dollar  Savings  Bank  1871,  Farmers’  and 
Mechanics’  Bank  of  East  Birmingham  1872,  Odd  Fellows’  Savings  Bank  1872, 
Real  Estate  Loan  and  Trust  Company  1872,  Allegheny  Homestead  Bank,  Shoe 
and  Leather  Bank  1872,  Monongahela  Savings  Bank  1872,  Weekly  Savings 
Bank,  Liberty  Improvement  Bank  1872,  Bank  of  Industry  1872,  Market  Bank 
1873,  Penn  Bank  1873,  Anchor  Savings  Bank  1873.  The  crash  of  1873  cut  off  all 
new  banking  enterprises. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1873,  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  & Co.,  of  New 
York,  threw  the  entire  country  into  a financial  panic.  The  next  day  the  New 
York  banks  resolved  to  stand  together  and  disregard  the  reserve  clause  in  the 
National  banking  law.  Terrible  runs  were  made  upon  the  banks  of  that  city 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  and  one  after  another  began  to  go  down. 
Banking  and  business  were  wholly  suspended,  except  such  action  as  would 
protect  operations  then  under  way.  Financial  affairs  here  were  quiet,  but  it  was 
paralysis,  not  sleep,  while  newspapers  endeavored  to  aid  banks  in  the  game 
of  bluff.  Witness  the  following:  “Here  in  Pittsburg  business  in  a banking  way, 
while  not  apparently  suffering  from  the  important  events  transpiring  in  the  East, 
has  been,  as  it  were,  brought  to  a halt.  The  banks  have  refused  to  extend 
their  discounts  until  matters  settle  somewhat,  and  the  course  of  affairs  in  the 
future  is  indicated.  None  of  our  home  institutions  is  affected  to  any  serious 
extent,  and  we  feel  safe  in  predicting  that  the  calamity,  national  as  it  has  been,  will 
not  result  in  a panic  in  Pittsburg,  nor  occasion  to  us  here  any  considerable  loss. 
•_••••  We  assure  our  readers  that  our  home  concerns  are,  without  excep- 
tion, as  sound  as  before  the  crisis  and  worthy  of  unabated  credit.  This  we  say 
advisedly  and  after  careful  and  searching  inquiry”  (c). 


(b)  Commercial,  March  16,  1872. 


(c)  Commercial,  September  20,  1873. 
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The  press  had  scarcely  printed  that  ingenuous  pronunciamento  ere  the 
crash  of  failing  banks  was  heard  in  the  city.  The  stroke  did  not  come  suddenly, 
but  had  been  gathering  force  and  venom  ever  since  the  war  through  an  extra- 
ordinary era  of  prosperity.  The  same  old  question  had  again  come  to  distract 
financial  men,  of  continuing  the  course  of  inflation  until  all  credit  and  all  institu- 
tions should  be  destroyed,  or  of  courageously  meeting  the  trying  ordeal  at 
once,  pocketing  the  losses,  sustaining-  the  cares  and  swinging  the  ship  of  State 
once  more,  through  tempestuous  seas,  into  the  harbor  of  unimpaired  credit,  hard 
money  and  sound  sense.  Fearing  a financial  panic  here  and  its  consequent  run 
upon  the  banks,  several  of  the  soundest  institutions  ordered  large  amounts  of 
currency  from  New  York,  but  were  met  by  the  universal  answer,  “No  bank- 
notes will  be  allowed  to  leave  New  York  City.”  Regardless  of  the  action  of 
the  banks  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities,  the  Pittsburg  Clearing-house  adopted 
the  following:  “ Resolved , Unanimously  by  the  banks  comprising  the  Pittsburg 

Clearing-house  Association  (all  being  represented),  that  they  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  make  any  change  in  their  customary  mode  of  doing  business.” 
Although  the  drain  from  country  banks  which  held  large  reserves  in  the  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  institutions  was  immense,  all  demands  were  promptly  met.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  leading  banks  announced  that  they  \yould  pay  a fair  price  for 
any  good  collateral  which  involved  banks  might  wish  to  sell.  They  also  assisted 
down  to,  their  reserves,  yes,  below  them,  many  business  establishments  in  weather- 
ing the  financial  gale. 

The  real  crisis  fell  upon  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1873,  when  two  banking  houses  went  down — James  T.  Brady  & Co.  and  the 
Security  Trust  Company.  The  run  on  the  former  really  began  on  September 
17th  and  continued  moderately  until  the  21st,  and  then  with  increased  severity 
until  the  22d.  They  were  the  agents  of  Jay  Cooke  & Co.,  and  at  the  time 
claimed  that  the  failure  of  the  latter  firm  and  the  unfounded  rumors  put  in 
circulation  here  were  responsible  for  the  suspension  of  J.  T.  Brady  & Co.  But 
it  was  shown' later  that  Mr.  Brady  had  invested  heavily  in  the  stock  of  an  Ohio 
Railroad,  on  which  he  was  unable  to  realize  in  time  to  be  of  any  aid  to  the  bank- 
ing firm.  Not  only  that,  but  he  owed  a large  sum  to  the  Security  Trust  Com- 
pany, which  fact  compelled  the  latter  to  suspend,  the  two  institutions  being 
closely  connected.  The  total  liabilities  of  J.  T.  Brady  & Co.  were  fixed  soon 
after  the  failure  at  $432,000.  The  creditors  finally  agreed  to  settle  by  receiving 
the  Ohio  Railway  stock  at  seventy  cents  on  the  dollar  and  Tennessee  timber  land 
at  $10  per  acre,  such  two  properties  being  the  principal  assets.  The  indebtedness 
of  Brady  & Co.  to  the  Security  Trust  Company  would  have  been  alone  sufficient 
to  compel  the  suspension  of  the  latter.  It  was  afterward  shown  that  while  the 
paid-in  capital  of  the  Security  Trust  Company  was  $138,000,  Mr.  Brady  had 
been  permitted  to  borrow,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  board  of  directors,  the 
sum  of  $159,000,  a gross  violation  of  the  law. 

The  Lawrence  Savings  Bank,  at  Penn  and  Butler  streets,  suffered  a severe 
run  on  September  23d,  and  all  demands  were  met;  but  confidence  was  not 
restored,  and,  although  the  doors  were  opened  as  usual  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  the  demands  continued,  and  soon  after  10  o’clock  the  institution  suspended. 
This  bank  was  also  a partnership,  and  the  run  was  uncalled  for,  as  the  stock- 
holders were  amply  able  to  pay  all  obligations  in  time.  The  capital  was  $80,000; 
contingent  fund,  $40,000.  The  president  was  W.  W.  Young.  On  September  29th 
this  bank  began  to  pay  checks  as  usual. 

In  September  a severe  run  was  made  upon  the  Nation  (formerly  National) 
Trust  Company,  but  all  demands  were  at  first  met  and  the  doors  were  kept  open 
half  an  hour  longer  than  usual  on  several  days.  As  this  bank  was  a partnership 
merely,  and  all  stockholders  were  individually  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  institu- 
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tion.  the  run  was  thought  to  be  without  reason,  because  the  stockholders  were 
worth  more  than  $5,000,000,  comprising  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  city. 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th  this  bank  opened  its  doors  as  usual,  and  confidence 
in  its  solvency  was  restored,  but  inside  disorders  obliged  it  to  close  again  per- 
manently later  in  the  day.  “The  Nation  Trust  Company,  which  closed  its  doors 
early  in  the  panic,  and  have  since  been  carrying  on  a precarious  hand-to-mouth 
business,  paying  one  day  and  not  the  next,  but  bravely  battling  against  the 
stream  of  adverse  circumstances,  finally  closed  down  altogether  to-day”  (d). 

“Rumor  with  her  thousand  tongues  has  been  taking  undue  liberties 

with  the  names  of  several  moneyed  institutions One  of  the  banks  in 

question  informs  us  that  they  have  been  largely  adding  to  their  deposits  and 
increasing  their  loans  and  are  feeling  easier  than  at  any  time  since  the  panic 
began”  (e). 

Other  rumors  said  that  the  City  Treasurer  was  short  in  his  accounts,  but 
he  publicly  courted  an  immediate  and  complete  investigation,  and  his  official 
affairs  were  found  to  be  sound.  Rumor  continued  to  retail  her  warnings,  until 
finally  fact  disclosed  that  John  Ross,  secretary  of  the  Water  Commission,  who 
had  deposited  a large  sum  in  money  and  bonds  with  the  Nation  Trust  Com- 
pany, had  probably  lost,  the  whole  amount,  owing  to  the  absconding  of  the 
cashier.  It  was  reported  that  the  bank  in  its  crisis  had  hypothecated  the  city 
securities  with  the  Nation  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia  to  secure  ready  money 
to  meet  the  demands  of  depositors.  The  only  gleam  of  hope  in  this  entangle- 
ment was  the  liability  of  the  individual  stockholders.  The  cashier,  Robert  J. 
Grier,  had  taken  a large  sum  of  money  and  fled.  The  courts  finally  settled  the 
affairs  of  this  bank.  It  was  shown  in  the  testimony,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, that  “the  cashier  was  the  bank,”  and  that  the  president  and  the  directors 
knew  little  of  the  inside  workings  of  the  institution.  Upon  the  disappearance 
of  Grier  with  his  pockets  loaded  with  cash,  the  stockholders  met  and  pledged 
enough  property  to  pay  all  liabilities  of  the  bank.  Serious  complications  and 
prolonged  litigation  sprang  from  this  deplorable  failure  and  the  flight  of  the 
cashier.  “Looking  over  the  events  of  the  past  few  days  we  find  that  we  are 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  our  fright — for  it  was  only  a fright — 
and  that  no  one  so  far  has  met  with  any  serious  loss.  All  three  of  the  suspended 
banks  promise  to  be  in  operation  by  Monday  and  expect  to  be  able  to  continue 

business  without  any  further  interruptions”  (f) Many  growls  were 

made  at  the  way  the  banks  held  their  funds  in  hand,  because  of  their  experience 
of  last  autumn,  but  the  storm  found  the  banks  strong  in  resources  and  the  mer- 
cantile community  with  sails  all  trim.  We  owe  our  present  safety  to  the  con- 
servative policy  of  our  banks  in  restraining  their  loans  to  a safe  limit”  (g). 

On  November  7,  1873,  Ira  B.  McVay  & Co.,  private  bankers,  succumbed 
to  the  pressure  and  closed  their  doors.  The  failure  of  this  old  house  caused  much 
excitement.  On  September  18th  their  deposits  had  amounted  to  nearly  $1,000,- 
000.  They  had  been  constantly  drained  since  the  panic  began,  as  had  nearly  all 
the  other  private  bankers  and  small  or  doubtful  institutions.  By  November  nth 
the  air  was  filled  with  rumors  of  other  tottering  financial  houses.  On  that  day 
the  Duquesne  Savings  Bank  and  the  Savings  and  Deposit  Bank  of  East  Liberty 
suspended,  assigning  as  the  cause  the  fearful  runs  upon  them  and  the  want  of 
ready  money,  owing  to  their  heavy  investments  in  real-estate  securities.  At  this 
time  also  the  International  Bank  sustained  temporarily  a prolonged  run.  Thomas 
Mellon  & Sons,  private  bankers,  were  forced  to  suspend,  owing  to  the  failure  of 
the  East  liberty  Bank,  with  which  they  were  intimately  connected.  Upon  inves- 
t’d) Commercial,  November,  1873.  (e)  Commercial,  November  21,  1873. 

(f)  Commercial,  September  29,  1873.  (g)  Commercial,  October  6,  1873. 
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tigation  the  Duquesne  Bank  showed  $236,782.90  assets  and  $153,013.86  liabilities. 
Their  proposition  to  settle  in  five  twenty  per  cent,  installments  three  months 
apart  was  accepted  by  the  creditors.  Ira  B.  McVay  & Co.  showed  $517,659.73 
assets  and  $452,943.34  liabilities.  Their  proposition  to  settle  in  four  equal  semi- 
annual installments  was  not  accepted,  whereupon  Mr.  McVay  filed  a voluntary 
petition  in  bankruptcy.  Their  assignee  had  paid  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
liabilities  by  July  17,  1875,  and  estimated  that  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  more 
would  be  realized.  On  the  12th  of  November,  1873,  the  Mechanics’  Savings 
Bank  found  itself  in  serious  trouble.  It  suspended  and  its  principal  officers  were 
at  first  arrested.  The  arrest  of  men  of  such  prominence,  one  of  whom  was  Mayor 
James  Blackmore,  “created  great  surprise,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  startling 
revelations  in  monetary  affairs  have  been  frequent  of  late”  (h).  Later  the  cred- 
itors agreed  to  receive  their  dues  in  four  semi-annual  installments.  The  banking 
house  of  S.  McLean  & Co.  also  suspended  during  the  panic,  showing  assets  at 
$186,600.34  and  liabilities  at  $117,235.46.  They  also  went  into  liquidation,  and 
an  assignee  closed  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 

“Other  than  these  mentioned  every  banking  house  in  the  city  is  at  present 
conducting  its  business  as  usual,  and  no  apprehensions  of  failure  are  admitted 
in  any  quarter,  the  managers  of  each  asserting  their  full  ability  to  meet  every 

demand”  (i) “We  may  safely  say  of  the  local  money  market  that 

there  is  no  movement  perceptible  to  the  most  attentive  observer,  for  things  have 
now  surely  touched  bottom  and  are  so  firmly  grounded  that  movement  is  impos- 
sible. People  have  ceased  to  be  shocked  at  the  announcements  of  failures  and 
defalcations  and  only  wonder  who  will  be  the  next.  The  past  two  months  have 
given  everybody  such  a general  shaking  up  that  the  weak  ones  must  by  this 
time  be  pretty  well  shaken  out.  .....  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
things  are  looking  up,  for  the  whole  body  financial,  being  on  the  flat  of  its 
back,  can’t  well  look  any  other  way”  (j). 

On  the  heels  of  this  extraordinary  period  of  financial  distrust  and  collapse 
came  the  unexpected  intelligence  that  Robert  Finney,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Eureka  and  the  Boatmen’s  Insurance  companies,  an  old  and  trusted 
employe,  was  a defaulter  to  a large  amount.  By  the  middle  of  January,  1874, 
however,  the  excitement  of  the  panic  had  almost  wholly  spent  itself,  leaving  in 
its  stead  the  agony  of  slow  and  torturing  recovery  and  many  salutary  lessons  for 
the  profit  of  financiers.  Numerous  improvements  had  been  suggested  by  the 
mutual  relations  of  banking  institutions,  which  promised  that  the  panic  would 
leave  some  lasting  benefits  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  that  “ ’tis  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good.” 

During  the  year  1874  intense  distress  was  almost  continuously  felt  in  finan- 
cial circles.  George  B.  Hill  & Co.  were  forced  to'  suspend  and  the  Workingmen’s 
Mutual  Savings  Bank,  unable  to  make  any  profit,  dissolved  in  July.  However, 
the  year  1874  as  a whole  was  profitable  for  the  leading  banks.  During  the  panic 
several  of  the  strongest  and  wealthiest  banks,  through  the  medium  of  their 
directors  or  brokers,  purchased  paper  at  the  highest  rates  of  discount — in  other 
words,  took  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  individuals  and  concerns  to  charge 
them  excessive  rates  for  accommodation  (k).  “The  year  1874  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  severest  that  has  ever  been  experienced  since  the  organization  of  the 
National  banking  system.  The  panic  came  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1873,  and  continued  to  disturb  monetary  affairs  during  the  remaining  three 
months  of  the  year.  During  the  whole  of  1874  the  results  of  the  panic  were 
developing  themselves,  and  the  .banks  had  to  bear  their  full  share  of  the  losses 

(h)  Commercial,  December  1,  1873.  (i)  Commercial,  November  12,  1873. 

(j)  Commercial,  November  26,  1873  (k)  Commercial,  June  13,  1874. 
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by  shrinkage  and  failures,  and  yet,  during  that  time,  but  one  institution  closed 
its  doors  (1).  Considering  the  condition  of  our  manufactures  and  the  small 
amount  of  general  trade  throughout  the  country  the  success  of  our  banks  has 
been  remarkable  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  management  of  those 
institutions”  (m). 

Immediately  after  the  panic  special  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  many  National  banks  had  failed  in  the  Union,  their  notes  were 
still  as  good  as  any;  and  a strong  contrast  was  drawn  between  conditions 
under  the  National  system  and  the  old  State  system  of  1857.  Much  trouble 
was  experienced  by  local  bankers  in  securing  remittances  of  balances  due  them 
from  cities  where  suspensions  had  been  general,  or  where  the  Clearing-house 
had  issued  certificates  to  settle  balances,  particularly  from  Cincinnati,  the  reply 
coming  back  indorsed  on  checks  and  drafts,  “Payable  through  the  Cincinnati 
Clearing-house;”  or  if  currency  or  exchange  on  New  York  was  ordered,  the 
answer  was  returned  that  such  paper  was  at  a premium  and  could  not  be  sent 
without  much  red  tape  and  loss  of  time.  Considerable  discussion  arose  over  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  National  banks  was  reported  to  be  sending  greenbacks 
East,  where  it  realized  thereon  a premium  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  Why 
was  not  the  money  loaned  here  to  business  men,  who  sadly  needed  it?  was  the 
question.  “In  no  single  instance  of  the  failure  of  a banking  enterprise  has  the 
cause  been  within  the  sphere  of  legitimate  banking  operations.  Since  the  year 
i860,  from  actual  personal  knowledge,  we  can  trace  the  reason  of  each  and  every 
bank  failure  to  causes  completely  outside  and  foreign  to  the  field  of  legitimate 
financial  enterprise.  Even  during  the  panic  of  1873  the  suspensions  which 
occurred  have  proved  this  position.  Instance  the  Savings  and  Deposit  Bank  of 
East  Liberty,  which,  upon  winding  up  its  affairs,  shows  not  only  unimpaired 
capital,  but  actually  a surplus  of  earnings  of  nearly  or  quite  thirty  per  cent.,  after 
the  payment  of  all  depositors”  (n). 

As  a result,  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  panic  of  1873-4,  the  following 
additional  particulars  covering  the  ten  succeeding  years  may  be  appended:  The 
Allegheny  Trust  Company,  with  $220,000  capital  and  stock  selling  at  102  and 
105,  was  wound  up.  The  Allegheny  Savings  Bank,  capital  $56,250,  with  shares 
at  200,  likewise  went  out  of  business.  The  Artisans’  Deposit  Bank,'  capital 
$300,000,  and  shares  selling  at  twenty  per  cent,  premium  and  paying  dividends  of 
eight  per  cent.,  also  closed.  The  Bank  of  Industry  closed  up  with  its  capital  of 
$100,000.  The  Commercial  Banking  Company  was  reorganized  as  the  Marine 
National.  The  Diamond  Savings  of  Pittsburg  became  the  Diamond  National. 
The  Dollar  Savings  of  Allegheny  was  merged  into  the  Third  National  of  that 
city.  The  Duquesne  Bank  reorganized  as  the  Duquesne  National.  The 
Duquesne  Savings  Bank  failed,  as  before  stated.  The  Fort  Pitt  Banking  Com- 
pany became  the  Fort  Pitt  National  Bank.  The  Franklin  Savings  Bank  of  Alle- 
gheny, with  a capital  of  $200,000  and  dividends  of  twelve  per  cent.,  failed.  The 
Franklin  Savings  Fund  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  capital  $250,000,  also  broke. 
The  German  Savings  of  Allegheny  became  the  German  National.  The  Home- 
stead Bank,  capital  $640,000,  paying  fifteen  per  cent,  dividends,  failed.  The 
Improvement  1 rust  Company,  capital  $100,000,  dividends  fifteen  per  cent.,  also 
failed.  The  International  Bank,  with  $200,000,  perished  before  paying  any 
dividends.  I lie  Keystone  Bank,  capital  $123,000  and  paying  eight  per  cent., 
was  closed.  Fhe  Manchester  Savings  Bank  broke,  and  what  was  left  of  the 
capital  was  divided  among  the  stockholders.  The  Masonic  Deposit  Savings 
Bank  became  the  Masonic  Bank.  The  Monongahela  Savings  Bank  closed  up. 


(1)  George  B.  Hill  & Co.  (m)  Commercial,  February  3,  1875. 
(n)  Commercial,  July  30,  1875. 
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The  Penn  Avenue  Trust  Company  failed.  The  People’s  Savings  Bank  of  Alle- 
gheny, with  capital  of  $100,000,  wound  up.  The  Pittsburg  Savings  Bank  broke; 
its  capital  was  $300,000.  The  Real  Estate  Savings  Bank  failed.  The  Security 
Trust  Company,  which  failed,  as  stated  above,  had  paid  as  high  as  eighteen  per 
cent,  dividend  annually.  The  Smithfield  Savings  Bank  was  wound  up.  The  South 
Side  Savings  Bank  passed  into  the  hands  of  a receiver.  The  Tenth  Ward  Bank 
was  wound  up.  The  United  States  Bank  was  wound  up,  but  gave  a profit  to 
stockholders.  The  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank  became  the  Commercial  National 
Bank.  All  this  did  not  happen  in  1873-4,  but  was  strung  along  for  ten  years, 
and  resulted  to  unsound  or  new  and  untried  institutions  during  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  place  the  national  finances  on  a specie,  as  well  as  a sound, 
basis  (o). 

At  the  close  of  1874  there  were  one  hundred  banking  institutions  in  this 
vicinity,  as  follows  (p) : 


National  banks,  Pittsburg 18 

National  banks,  Allegheny 2 

Savings  and  other  banks,  Pittsburg 42 

Banks  represented  by  assets 3 

Private  bankers,  Pittsburg 6 

Private  banker,  Elizabeth 1 

Private  banker,  Mansfield 1 

Savings  and  other  banks,  Allegheny 16 

Savings  and  other  banks,  South  Side 6 

Savings  and  other  banks,  Sharpsburg 2 

Savings  and  other  banks,  McKeesport 2 

Savings  bank,  Braddock 1 


Total : * 100 


The  following  banking  institutions  were  in  business  here  late  in  1874,  the 
first  eighteen  being  members  of  the  Clearing-house,  the  numbers  corresponding 
to  their  position  in  that  association:  1,  Bank  of  Pittsburg;  2,  Exchange;  3, 

Merchants’  and 'Manufacturers’ ; 4,  Citizens’;  5,  Iron  City;  6,  Mechanics’;  7, 
Allegheny;  8,  First;  9,  Second;  10,  Third;  11,  Farmers’  Deposit;  12,  Union; 
13,  People’s;  14,  German;  15,  First  of  Allegheny;  16,  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce; 17,  N.  Holmes  & Sons;  18,  Tradesmen’s;  and  the  following,  not  being 
members  of  the  Clearing-house,  the  numbers  indicating  through  which  member 
of  the  association  they  cleared:  Anchor  Savings,  8;  American,  11;  Artisans’,  18; 
Allegheny  Savings,  7;  Allegheny  Real  Estate,  15;  Allegheny  Trust,  17;  Arsenal, 
t6;  Allegheny  Homestead,  n ; Bank  of  Industry,  7;  Braddock’ s Trust,  8;  Central, 
7:  Commercial  Banking  Company  (McKeesport),  2;  City  National,  8;  City 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  16;  Diamond  Savings,  3;  Duquesne,  2;  Diamond 
Savings,  of  Allegheny,  15;  Dollar  Savings,  of  Allegheny,  4;  Enterprise  Savings, 
of  Allegheny,  14;  Fort  Pitt  Banking  Company,  4;  Freehold,  7;  Fifth  Avenue,  18; 
Franklin  Savings,  of  Allegheny,  12;  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’,  of  Sharpsburg,  7; 
Farmers’  and  Mechanics,  of  Birmingham,  10;  First  National,  of  Birmingham, 
11 ; German  American,  5;  German  Savings,  of  Allegheny,  10 ; German  Savings 
and  Deposit,  of  Birmingham,  14;  Girard  Savings,  of  Allegheny,  15;  Hoboken 
Savings,  7;  Hart,  Caughey  & Co.,  7;  International,  14;  Iron  and  Glass  Dollar 
Savings,  of  Birmingham,  6;  Keystone,  8;  Lawrence  Savings,  12;  Liberty 
Improvement,  4;  Masonic  Deposit  Savings,  7;  Metropolitan,  18;  M.  L.  I.  and 
Improvement  T.  Company,  5;  Monongahela  Savings,  13;  Manchester  Savings,  of 

(o)  Commercial  Gazette,  January  25,  1883.  (p)  Leader,  February,  1875. 
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Allegheny,  7;  Nation’s  Bank  for  Savings,  15;  Odd  Fellows’  Savings,  8;  People’s 
Savings,  3;  People’s  Savings,  of  Allegheny,  11;  People’s  Savings,  of  McKees- 
port, 8;  Penn,  7;  Park  Savings,  of  Allegheny,  15;  Pittsburg  Savings,  8;  R. 
Patrick  & Co.,  13;  Robinson  Brothers,  3;  Real  Estate  L.  and  T.  Company,  of 
Allegheny,  10;  Shoe  and  Leather,  16;  Smithfield  Savings,  12;  Semple  & Jones, 
3;  St.  Clair  Banking  Company,  4;  Second  National,  of  Allegheny,  11;  South 
Side  Savings,  7;  United  Savings,  2;  United  States,  7;  Union  Savings  and 
Deposit,  of  Birmingham,  7;  Western  Savings,  4;  Weekly  Savings,  7;  West  End 
Savings,  18;  Woods  Run  S.  and  L.  Association,  11;  Workingmen’s  Savings, 
of  Allegheny,  12. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  many  failures  resulted  to  the  banking  interests 
of  this  locality  during  the  depression  of  1883-85,  and  while  it  is  questionable  if 
the  term  “panic”  can  properly  be  applied  to  the  intense  distress  which  prevailed, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  those  years,  continuing,  in  fact,  until  September, 
1885,  are  generally  classed  among  the  periods  of  great  financial  depression  which 
have  so  disturbed  the  business  of  the  country.  “The  general  condition  of  finan- 
cial affairs  in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  during  the  year  of  1883  has  been  one  of 
depression.  The  Clearing-house  statement,  the  most  reliable  indicator  of  finan- 
cial progress  or  depression,  shows  an  increase  of  exchanges  over  last  year  of 
only  2.9  per  cent.,  instead  of  something  over  twenty  per  cent.,  which  is  the 
average  for  the  past  five  years.  This  diminution  in  the  Clearing-house  exchanges 
is  greater  than  the  actual  diminution  in  the  advancement  of  the  financial  interests, 
because  the  Oil  Exchange  had  m>  clearing-house  until  November  22,  1882, 
and  the  exchanges  instead  of  the  balances  in  that  market  swelled  the  volume 
of  business  in  the  Clearing-house  of  associated  banks  during  the  year  1882. 
It  was  from  this  cause  principally,  in  the  month  of  November,  1882,  when 
speculation  was  rampant  on  the  Oil  Exchange,  that  the  bank  Clearing-house 
showed  the  largest  transactions  in  its  history  for  one  month.  Setting  various 
transactions  against  each  other,  the  business  of  the  Clearing-house  shows  a 

healthy  advancement”  (q) “The  demand  for  money  has  fallen  off 

greatly  and  there  is  a steady  accumulation  in  banks  of  idle  funds.  The  week 
just  closed  has  been  the  dullest  for  a long  time  past  in  all  departments  of  finance. 
.....  Two  months  ago  men  were  compelled  to  go  from  bank  to  bank 
seeking  accommodation.  Now  the  case  is  reversed  and  money  is  beginning 
to  seek  borrowers  and  banks  to  solicit  paper.  The  stringency  in  mone)^  at  the 
East  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  here,  but  not  yet  to  any  marked  degree. 
While  the  local  money  market  cannot  yet  be  pronounced  stringent,  it  is  cer- 
tainly working  much  closer  than  for  months  past,  and  all  evidences  point  to  a 
still  closer  condition  in  the  near  future.  For  three  years  past  Pittsburg  has 
escaped  the  stringency  in  money  which  had  always  previously  occurred  at  the 
first  of  April,  but  present  indications  are  that  it  will  be  with  us  this  year”  (r). 

“The  month  of  May  (1884)  will  be  remembered  locally  from  the  collapse  of 
the  Penn  Bank  and  the  exposure  of  a state  of  affairs  in  that  institution  as  foul 
and  disgraceful  as  that  which  attended  the  New  York  failures  in  the  same 

month The  Clearing-house  Association  did  not  come  to  the  rescue 

of  the  Penn  Bank,  nor,  so  far  as  known,  to  any  of  the  others  which  were  put  in 
jeopardy  by  its  failure.  I hat  certain  other  banks  received  timely  relief  is  an 
open  secret  now,  but  there  are  no  indications  that  the  Clearing-house  Asso- 
ciation granted  it.  The  relief  which  was  accorded  the  Penn  Bank  enabled  it 
to  reopen  its  doors  and  to  resume  business  for  a day  or  two,  was  given  by  banks 
and  bankers  on  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  directors  of  the  Penn  Bank, 


(q)  Commercial  Gazette,  January  2,  1884. 

(r)  Leader  (adapted),  February  and  March,  1884. 
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with  collaterals;  and  however  meritorious  the  intention  may  have  been,  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  depositors  of  the  bank  were  left  in  a far  worse  position 
by  the  reopening  and  the  second  collapse  of  the  institution  than  if  such  alleged 
relief  had  never  been  given.  The  confidence  the  people  had  in  this  speculative 
bubble  was  noteworthy.  The  next  day  after  its  first  suspension  107  was  openly 
bid  for  its  stock,  the  best  evidence  of  confidence  in  its  solvency;  whereas,  it  was 
not  only  worthless,  but  was  so  utterly  insolvent  that  its  depositors  have  never 
received  anything.  Its  second  closing  was  a severe  blow  to  the  business  interests 
of  the  city.  Confidence  was  lost.  Country  banks  began  drawing  their  funds 
from  the  city  banks.  Rumors  of  probable  runs  were  rife.  Small  runs  were  made, 
but  met  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  that  no  other  financial  institution  was  carried 
down,  and  thanks  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  and  the  conservative  system 
of  banking  generally  pursued,  the  excitement  was  soon  allayed.  It  was  several 
months,  however,  before  the  funds  were  fully  returned  from  the  country.  They 
are  now  stronger  than  ever.  The  sterling  conduct  of  our  bankers  at  this  critical 
juncture  of  affairs  was  not  only  worthy  of  commendation,  but  justly  entitled 
them  to  the  additional  confidence  which  has  since  been  reposed  in  them.  The 
bank  exchanges  at  the  Clearing-house  began  to  fall  off  immediately  on  the  failure 
of  the  Penn  Bank.  During  the  first  six  months  the  exchanges  exceeded  those  of 
1883  by  more  than  forty  millions,  but  during  the  last  six  months  fell  off  more 
than  twenty-eight  millions,  compared  with  1883.  The  Diamond  National  Bank 
was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  association  this  year.  Among  the  ventures 
of  the  year  was  the  Keystone  Bank,  under  State  laws,  upon  the  new  system  in 
this  city  of  loaning  on  collateral  security.  The  result  has  proved  entirely  satis- 
factory to  the  founders”  (s). 

“The  latter  (1890)  was  the  banner  year  in  the  history  of  the  city,  the  bank 
exchanges  aggregating  $786,694,231.  For  the  year  just  closed  (1891)  they  were 
$679,062,255.  The  falling  off  of  $107,631,976  was  due  to  the  depression  which 
prevailed  during  the  first  six  months  in  Pittsburg’s  two  most  important  indus- 
tries— iron  and  steel  and  coke.  At  the  close  of  the  year  (1891)  the  surplus  and 
profits  of  Pittsburg’s  twenty-seven  National  banks  amount  to  $7,600,000,  against 
$7,287,000  at  the  close  of  1890,  and  $6,569,000  at  the  close  of  1889.  The  figures 
show  that  while  the  percentage  of  profits  was  largely  reduced,  the  banks  never- 
theless had  a prosperous  year’s  business”  (t). 

“In  1861  Pittsburg  had  thirteen  incorporated  banks,  with  a capital  of 
$5,245,200.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1893)  it  had  fifty-one  banks, 
with  a total  capitalization  of  $16,241,540.  The  growth  has  been  steady  and  unin- 
terrupted. In  Allegheny  County  the  increase  has  been  from  thirteen  banks  in 
1861  to  seventy-three  in  1893,  with  an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $18,715,540. 
And  this  growth  continues  to-day,  for  since  the  first  of  the  year  there  have  been 
organized  in  the  county  four  new  National  banks,  one  savings  bank  and  one 
trust  company,  and  one  of  the  established  institutions  has  given  notice  of  an 
increase  in  capital  from  $250,000  to  $500,000.  The  new  banks  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  last  mentioned  totals  are:  The  National  Bank  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, $300,000  capital;  Columbia  National,  $250,000;  Bank  of  Secured  Sav- 
ings, $100,000;  Citizens’  National,  of  McKeesport,  $100,000;  First  National,  of 
Verona,  $50,000;  the  Pittsburg  Trust  Company,  $600,000.  These  will  add 
$1,600,000  to  the  present  capital,  increasing  the  total  for  the  county  to  $20,315,- 
540.  The  total  banking  capital  of  Allegheny  County,  including  under  this  head 
the  capital,  surplus,  undivided  profits  and  deposits  of  the  seventy-three  banks, 
is  $120,563,553.  This  sum  is  larger  than  the  combined  banking  capital  (the 

(s)  Commercial  Gazette,  January,  1885. 

(t)  R.  J.  Stoney,  Jr.,  January,  1892.  (By  permission.) 
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same  items  included)  of  all  the  incorporated  and  private  banks  of  eight  Southern 
States,  namely,  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas  and  West  Virginia.  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  incorporated  banks  of 
Allegheny  County  exceeds  the  total  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1852,  and  the  deposits  are  more  than  four  times  as 
o-reat.  In  the  year  1834  the  total  number  of  banks  in  the  United  States  was 
506,  with  total  deposits  of  $75,600,000.  In  the  year  1893  the  seventy-three  banks 
of  Allegheny  County  have  nearly  $89,000,000  deposits.  Heretofore  Pittsburg’s 
reputation  has  rested  almost  exclusively  upon  its  manufacturing  industries.  It 
will  now  be  seen  that  it  may  also  lay  claim  to  prominence  as  a financial  cen- 
ter” (u). 

The  year  1893  opened  with  nearly  $69,000,000  worth  of  business  for  Janu- 
ary in  the  Clearing-house,  but  fell  off  in  February  to  about  $55,000,000.  Then 
there  was  a gradual  fall  until  September.  The  exchanges  for  the  month  of 
July  were  over  $56,000,000;  in  August  they  dropped  to  a little  more  than  $40,- 
000,000,  and  in  September  to  less  than  $40,000,000.  The  last  three  months  of  the 
year  they  stood  at  about  $50,000,000.  This  extraordinary  depression  was  felt  in 
every  avenue  of  business.  The  banks,  however,  made  a better  showing  than 
expected. 

Early  in  1893  the  financial  distress  began  to  announce  its  appearance  in 
Pittsburg  by  an  unaccountable  scarcity  of  currency.  Banks  accommodated  busi- 
ness men  even  beyond  the  limits  of  safety.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  failures 
of  financial  institutions  throughout  the  country  revealed  the  terrible  stress  under 
which  all  business  was  transacted.  Banks  particularly  were  soon  crashing  in 
every  direction.  Distrust  seized  all  classes,  and  depositors  and  country  bankers 
drained  the  stanch  moneyed  institutions  of  Pittsburg  and  environs  as  they  had 
never  drained  them  before.  In  June,  1893,  the  banks  of  New  York,  as  they  had 
done  in  previous  panics,  resorted  to  Clearing-house  certificates  to  save  them- 
selves from  despair.  By  the  30th  of  June  they  had  taken  out  certificates  to  the 
amount  of  $17,000,000.  At  this  time  currency  there  was  so  scarce  that  it  was 
bought  and  sold  like  any  other  commodity.  Call  loans  commanded  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  As  the  country  bankers  and  the  depositors  drained  the  Pittsburg 
banks,  the  latter  were  forced  to  call  in  their  reserves  from  New  York  and  other 
large  cities,  but  to  a large  degree  the  calls  were  evaded  or  refused.  Early  in 
July  wholesale  importers  here  were  told  by  New  York  merchants  that  nothing 
but  gold  would  be  accepted  to  settle  the  bills  of  the  foreign  houses.  On  July 
13th  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a stirring  session,  demanded  the 
repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  silver  bill,  and  recommended  an 
amendment  to  the  National  banking  law,  permitting  banks  to  issue  currency 
to  the  par  value  of  their  bonds  deposited  with  the  Government.  About  the 
middle  of  July  several  banks  of  Kansas  City  and  Denver  went  down,  and  were 
followed  by  many  others  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Early  in  August  currency 
was  so  scarce  in  New  York  that  it  rose  from  one  and  a half  to  two  and  a half 
per  cent,  premium,  with  gold  at  one  per  cent,  premium  over  Clearing-house 
certificates,  the  latter  forming  the  basis  for  estimates  of  valuation. 

" The  Pittsburg  banks  have  not  resorted  to  Clearing-house  certificates,  but 
they  have  manifestly  done  all  in  their  power  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
business  public”  (v) “An  attempt  to  force  or  induce  the  local  Clear- 

ing-house Association  to  issue  certificates,  as  many  of  the  financial  centers  have 
done,  was  a failure,  so  far  as  taking  immediate  action  was  concerned.  A meeting 
of  the  Association  was  held  yesterday,  when  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that 


(u)  R.  J.  Stoney,  Jr..  January,  1894.  (By  permission.) 

(v)  Dispatch,  July  17,  1893. 
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the  time  for  such  a step  had  not  arrived  and  might  not  come.  In  order  to  be 
prepared  to  protect  local  manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests,  it  was  decided 
to  get  ready  for  such  an  issue  should  one  be  required”  (w) “The  local 


Clearing-house  loan  certificates  will  be  issued.  This  was  decided  upon  at  a 
meeting  of  the  association  this  afternoon.  As  the  assent  of  all  the  nineteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  was  necessary,  delay  was  occasioned  by  two  of  the 
members,  who  thought  that  the  issue  of  such  certificates  was  not  imperative  at 
this  time.  It  was  decided  to-day  that  the  Clearing-house  should  issue  the 
certificates  as  fast  as  they  are  called  for  by  the  members.  The  issue  of  the  Clear- 
ing-house loan  certificates  is  a simple  matter,  but  it  would  never  have  been 
resorted  to  by  the  local  banks  if  they  had  not  been  forced  to  do  it  by  the  action 
of  Eastern  banks  in  refusing  to  ship  currency  on  drafts,  yet  demanding  cur- 
rency from  Pittsburg  banks.  The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows:  When  a bank 

finds,  on  making  its  morning  settlement  with  the  Clearing-house,  that  it  is  a 
debtor  to  that  concern,  it  may  hereafter,  instead  of  taking  from  its  vaults  the 
currency  it  may  need  in  the  transaction  of  business  over  its  counter,  apply  for 
one  of  these  certificates,  to  be  turned  over  probably  to  the  banks  to  whom  the 
Clearing-house  statement  shows  it  is  indebted  for  the  day.  But  these  certificates, 
which  are  really  a sort  of  I O U,  require  some  security  by  the  Clearing-house 
Association,  and  this  is  obtained  by  the  banks  turning  over  to  the  loan  committee 
of  the  Clearing-house  such  of  its  securities  and  collaterals  as  its  directors  may 
select.  These  the  Clearing-house  accepts  at  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their  face 
value,  and  holds  until  the  bank  sees  its  way  clear  to  redeem  them  by  turning  over 
the  cash  to  the  Clearing-house"  or  settling  with  the  creditor  bank  in  some  other 
way.  It  is  an  expedient  that  would  not  have  been  adopted  but  for  the  present 
stringency,  and,  as  stated,  the  fact  that  so  many  other  cities  have  been  forced 
to  take  the  same  step.  Pittsburg  is  one  of  the  last  to  fall  in  line,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  course  will  be  pursued  one  moment  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary”  (x). 

The  issue  of  Clearing-house  certificates  was  an  immense  relief  to  the  bankers 
of  this  vicinity.  They  had  been  drained  for  months  of  their  currency,  until  some 
of  them  could  not  safely  afford  any  further  assistance  to  their  patrons  and  were 
in  a dangerous  condition  should  a run  upon  them  be  precipitated.  The  certifi- 
cates set  free  a large  amount  of  currency,  but  this  did  not  afford  all  the  relief 
needed  by  business  men,  a number  of  whom  issued  their  own  certificates  of 
indebtedness.  “Checks,  drafts,  notes,  acceptances  and  other  items,  not  payable 
in  this  city,  are  received  and  forwarded  for  collection  at  depositor’s  risk  only 
until  we  have  received  a final  actual  payment”  (y).  The  Clearing-house  certifi- 
cates were  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  majority  of  members  of  the  Association;  by 
August  2 ist  $825,000  had  been  issued,  and  by  August  226.  the  amount  had 
reached  $922,000. 

“The  banks  have  so  strengthened  themselves  that  no  additional  Clearing- 
house certificates  are  being  taken  out,  and  it  was  again  said  to-day  that  some 
of  the  $922,000  already  issued  would  soon  be  withdrawn.  The  interest  they  bear, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  taxable  by  the  Government,  are  enough  to  call  them 
in  as  soon  as  they  can  possibly  be  spared.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
they  were  a mighty  useful  article  for  several  down-town  banks  that  were  being- 
drained  pretty  close  by  their  country  correspondents  when  currency  was  com- 
manding a premium,  and,  indeed,  almost  a necessity  at  that  time.”  (z) 

“Two  weeks  have  now  passed  since  the  last  Clearing-house  loan  certificate  was 

(w)  Times,  August  8,  1893  (adapted). 

(x)  Commercial  Gazette,  August  10,  1893  (adapted). 

(y)  Action  taken  by  some  of  the  banks. 

(z)  Commercial  Gazette,  September  12,  1893. 
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issued  by  the  loan  committee  for  the  association  of  Pittsburg  banks.  It  is  not 
lo-dav  expected  that  any  of  the  $922,000  issued  will  be  withdrawn  quite  as 
soon  as  had  been  predicted.  One  prominent  banker  said:  ‘I  see  it  stated  that 

several  of  the  banks  that  were  opposed  to  the  issue  of  certificates  had  been  glad 
to  take  out  some  of  them.  I know  that  is  a mistake.  They  have  pulled  through 
without  resorting  to  such  an  expedient,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 

banks  that  favored  the  issue  of  certificates  have  taken  out  none  at  all’  ” (a) 

“A  meeting  of  the  loan  committee  of  the  Clearing-house  Association  was  called 
for  to-day  for  the  benefit  of  a bank  that  wished  to  take  out  $25,000  in  loan 
certificates,  but  before  the  committee  got  together  it  was  notified  that  there  was 
no  pressing  use  for  the  certificates,  as  currency  was  coming  in  sufficiently  for 
the  transaction  of  business”  (b) “The  loan  committee  on  the  Clearing- 

house to-day  issued  $25,000  certificates,  making  the  total  outstanding  $947,- 
000”  (c).  .....  “The  Clearing-house  loan  committee  to-day  issued  $40,000 
in  loan  certificates,  which  makes  the  total  to  date  $987,000,  and  pretty  nearly 
destroys  the  hopes  of  those  who  predicted  that  the  total  issue  would  not  exceed 

$1,000,000  before  some  of  them  were  retired”  (d) “Not  only  were 

there  no  Clearing-house  loan  certificates  issued  by  the  Pittsburg  Association 
yesterday,  but  notice  was  given  that  $50,000  of  those  now  out  would  be  retired 

and  canceled  to-morrow  (26th  September)”  (e) “The  first  day  of  a 

new  week,  and  that  the  first  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  was  celebrated  by 
the  banks  of  this  city  giving  notice  of  the  retirement  of  $150,000  worth  of  Clear- 
ing-house certificates,  leaving  the  amount  now  outstanding  $878,000,  and  the 
prospects  are  that  these  will  be  canceled  very  shortly.  At  least  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  debit  balances  in  the  Clearing-house  are  now  settled  in  cash.  The  banks 
are  increasing  their  deposits,  are  not  giving  up  any  more  money  than  they  can 
help,  as  they  are  anxious  to  make  as  good  a showing  as  possible  when  the 

comptroller  calls  on  them”  (f) “The  local  banks  are  fast  canceling 

their  outstanding  Clearing-house  loan  certificates.  By  to-morrow  afternoon 
the  balance  against  all  the  banks  in  the  city  will  be  but  $672,000,  as  $50,000  were 
retired  to-day  and  $75,000  called  for  to-morrow”  (g). 

The  total  amount  of  Clearing-house  certificates  issued  to  the  Philadelphia 
banks  aggregated  about  $13,000,000,  of  which  less  than  $4,000,000  were  can- 
celed by  the  middle  of  October,  1893.  The  banks  of  New  York  had  yet  out- 
standing over  $12,000,000,  but  Boston  had  retired  all  except  about  $100,000. 
New  York  had  issued  a total  of  $41,490,000  of  these  certificates.  It  was  thought 
by  financiers  generally  in  this  locality  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1893  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  silver  act  would  restore  confidence  to  money  and  busi- 
ness and  inaugurate  good  times;  hence  great  anxiety  was  felt  on  the  subject,  and 
great  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  effect  the  repeal  of  that  law.  Its  repeal  finally 
was  not  followed  by  the  good  times  expected.  In  fact,  no  sooner  had  the  act  been 
repealed  than  the  shipments  of  gold  to  Europe  began  to  frighten  financiers  almost 
into  spasms.  The  encroachment  on  the  gold  reserve,  it  was  seen,  was  certain  to 
oblige  the  Government  to  issue  bonds  to  replenish  the  large  amount  shipped 
abroad. 

"Of  the  multitude  of  causes  assigned  for  the  recent  disturbance  we  think 
the  most  vital  was  distrust  of  our  currency.  It  was  a veritable  money  panic 
and  the  fiercest  that  ever  swept  over  the  nation.  At  its  incipiency  the  fever  w'as 
for  gold,  but  before  it  spent  its  force  all  discrimination  had  ceased  and  there  was 


(a)  Commercial  Gazette,  September  13,  1893. 

(b)  Leader.^  September  14,  1893.  (c)  Commercial  Gazette,  September  15,  1893. 

(d)  Press,  September  16,  1893.  (e)  Commercial  Gazette,  September  26,  1893. 

(f)  Commercial  Gazette,  October  3,  1893.  (g)  Times,  October  11,  1893. 
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a grand  scramble  to  obtain  anything  that  passed  current  as  money.  The  run 
on  the  banks  reached  the  maximum  in  August,  and  as  no  official  call  was  made 
in  that  month,  we  will  never  know  exactly  how  great  the  withdrawal  of  funds 
was.  Since  August  and  down  to  date  of  the  present  call  of  the  comptroller 
the  banks  have  made  immense  gains.  But  while  it  is  impossible  to  give  statistics 
covering  the  extremes  of  the  panic,  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  movement 
of  money  out  of  bank  may  be  had  by  comparing  the  items  contained  in  the  official 
calls  for  May  4 and  July  12,  1893.  Between  these  dates  the  deposits  of  the 
National  banks  of  New  York  City  decreased  11.73  Per  cent.,  while  the  loans  and 
discounts  increased  .42  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  deposits  of  all  National  banks 
in  the  country  was  11.83  Per  cent.,  which  is  nearly  double  the  loss  in  each  of 
the  three  preceding  panics.  The  shrinkage  in  loans  was  6.36  per  cent.  St.  Louis, 
which  was  the  greatest  loser  in  1890,  was  the  only  city  gaining  in  deposits  this 
year — 4.04  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  that  city  reduced  its  loans  18.96  per 
cent.,  the  greatest  reduction  reported  from  any  of  the  leading  cities,  and  nearly 
thirteen  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  of  all  the  banks  in  the  country. 
Kansas  City  was  one  of  the  centers  of  greatest  disturbance,  losing  over  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  of  its  deposits,  and  reducing  its  loans  nearly  fifteen  per  cent.  In 
Pittsburg  the  decrease  in  deposits  was  14.18  per  cent.,  and  in  loans  4.21  per 
cent”  (h) “The  Pittsburg  banks  to-day  (10th),  somewhat  unex- 

pectedly, canceled  the  last  of  their  $165,000  outstanding  Clearing-house  loan 
certificates,  thus  getting  rid  of  them  before  interest  again  became  due.  The  total 
amount  issued  here  was  $987,000,  but  a great  many  were  never  used  in  any 

manner”  (i) “The  fact  that  one  small  private  bank  (Patrick  & Co.) 

in  this  city  has  suspended  payment  is  to-day  being  pointed  to  as  only  another 
evidence  of  the  substantial  basis  upon  which  the  local  institutions  are  estab- 
lished” (j) “On  the  14th  of  August  (1893)  the  local  Clearing-house 

issued  loan  certificates  to  such  of  its  members  as  desired  assistance  of  that  kind. 
The  scarcity  of  currency  made  the  step  necessary,  but  Pittsburg  was  about 
the  last  city  in  the  country  to  adopt  such  a course.  Only  $987,000  were  taken 
out  altogether,  and  the  last  one  was  canceled  November  10th”  (k). 

From  May  4 to  October  3,  1893,  there  was  a decrease  in  the  National  banks 
of  individual  deposits,  17.12  per  cent.;  of  total  deposits,  20.45  Per  cent.;  of  loans 
and  discounts,  13.8  per  cent.;  and  in  the  twenty-four  State  institutions  of  indi- 
vidual deposits,  11.68  per  cent.;  total  deposits,  11.01  per  cent.;  loans  and  dis- 
counts, 11.34  per  cent.  When  the  purely  savings  institutions  are  separated  from 
the  State  banks  and  trust  companies,  the  loss  in  individual  deposits  is  found 
to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the  National  banks.  The  decrease  in  four  large  sav- 
ings banks  was  only  7.29  per  cent.,  while  in  the  nineteen  State  banks  it  was  17.56 
per  cent.,  against  17.12  per  cent,  for  the  National  banks  (1). 

“The  year  1893  has  passed  into  history,  and  so  far  as  its  financial  and  indus- 
trial record  is  concerned  it  stands  without  parallel,  both  as  to  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  its  disasters.  Certainly  there  have  been  no  such  shrinkage  in  securities 
and  no  such  business  depression  during  the  past  fifty  years  as  have  been  experi- 
enced since  last  spring.  The  fright  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  apprehen- 
sions of  serious  impairment  of  the  national  credit  by  the  reduction  of  the  gold 
reserve  below  the  required  standard.  Confidence  was  not  restored  by  the  repeal 
of  the  silver  purchase  law.  Money  grew  abundant  in  the  banks,  while  orders 
became  scarce  in  the  mills”  (m) 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  standing  of  the  nineteen  banks  of 

(h)  R J.  Stoney,  Jr.  (i)  Commercial  Gazette,  November.  1893. 

(j)  Commercial  Gazette,  December,  1893.  (k)  Commercial  Gazette,  December,  1893. 

(1)  Times,  January,  1894.  (m)  Commercial  Gazette  (adapted),  January,  1894. 
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as  regards  the  volume  of  their  exchanges,  from  1893  to 


Farmers’  Deposit.  

1893. 

1 

1894. 

1 

1895. 

1 

1896. 

1 

189; 

1 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

. . 2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

People’s  

5 

5 

5 

5 

German 

4 

4 

3 

4 

First 

7 

9 

9 

9 

Tradesmen’s 

. . 6 

8 

8 

6 

6 

Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’ . . 

• • 7 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Second 

. . 8 

9 

7 

8 

7 

Allegheny 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Union 

11 

10 

10 

12 

Mechanics’ 

. . 11 

10 

11 

12 

10 

Citizens’ 

. . 12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

Iron  City 

••  13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

Third 

..  14 

14 

15 

1 7 

17 

Exchange 

••  15 

i5 

16 

i5 

15 

Bank  of  Pittsburg 

16 

14 

14 

13 

First  (Allegheny) 

..  17 

1 7 

17 

18 

18 

N.  Holmes  & Sons 

..  18 

18 

19 

16 

16 

Diamond 

..  19 

19 

18 

19 

19 

The  total  exchanges  of  the  Clearing- 
as  follows  (0) : 

-house  from  1866  to 

1897,  inclusive,  are 

1866  

$ 83,731,242.17 

1882  

• • • $483,5  *9>704-53 

1867  

97.157,556-03 

1883  

•••  497, 65  3 >962. 43 

1868 

....  115,296,621.33 

1884  

. ..  469,316,009.68 

1869  

1885  

. ..  356,171,592.53 

1870 

178,409,905.51 

1886  

...  409,155,367.10 

1871  

215,201,413.59 

1887  

. ..  511,010,701.38 

1872  

....  284,859,477.08 

1888  

. ..  581,580,644.69 

1873  

••••  295,754,758.33 

1889  

...  654,080,356.93 

1874  

257,548,600.75 

1890  

...  786,156,221.40 

1875  

....  233,160,448.36 

1891  

...  675,876,995.27 

1876  

....  224,758,910.43 

1892  

•••  759.530,746.06 

1877  

223,569,252.09 

1893  

...  665,328,769.11 

1878  

....  189,771,695.27 

1894  

...  652,907,141.32 

1879  

....  217,982,649.43 

1895  

...  746,110,263.85 

1880  

297,804,747.21 

1896  

...  745,428,891.25 

1881  

....  389,170,379.10 

1897  

...  819,637,017.03 

(n)  Leader,  1893-1897. 


(o)  Times;  numerous  recent  issues. 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS THE  SCHOOL  OF  1761 THE  VARIED  CHARACTER  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION-— ERA  OF  ACADEMIES  AND  SEMINARIES — TUITION PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS 

THE  CLASSICS  CONSIDERED  IMPORTANT BELLES-LETTRES  AND  SIDE  BRANCHES 

THE  BREVOSTS THE  TEACHING  OF  PLAIN  SEWING  AND  FANCY  NEEDLEWORK 

THE  LANC ASTERIAN  SYSTEM  INTRODUCED THE  ADELPHI  FREE  SCHOOL 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  METHODS — SMITH’S  MONITORIAL  SYSTEM SCHOOLS  OF 

THAT  SYSTEM  ESTABLISHED CHARACTER  AND  USEFULNESS  OF  THE 

LATER  SEMINARIES  AND  ACADEMIES — INSTITUTES DUFF’S  MERCAN- 
TILE COLLEGE PITTSBURG  FEMALE  COLLEGE — IRON  CITY  COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE— THE  COLORED  SCHOOLS NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

PITTSBURG  ACADEMY WESTERN  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

BOWMAN’S  INSTITUTE THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

One  of  the  first  schools  in  Pittsburg,  perhaps  the  first,  was  referred  to  in  the 
diary  of  James  Kenney,  a young  man  who  conducted  a store  here  for  the  Pem- 
bertons of  Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  1761.  On  the  date  of  December  1st,  of 
that  year,  he  wrote  as  follows:  “Many  of  ye  inhabitants  here  have  hired  a 

schoolmaster  and  subscribed  about  sixty  pounds  for  this  year  for  him;  he  has 
about  twenty  schollars;  likewise  ye  soberer  sort  of  people  seem  to  long  for  some 
public  way  to  worship,  so  ye  schoolmaster,  etc.,  reads  ye  Littany  and  Common 
Prayer  on  ye  first  days  to  a Congregation  of  different  principles  (he  being  a 
Presbiterint),  where  they  behave  very  grave  (as  I heare)  on  ye  occasion;  ye 
childen  also  are  brought  to  church  as  they  call  it.”  Unfortunately  the  name  of 
this  teacher  was  not  mentioned  in  the  diary.  If  he  was  a resident  the  previous 
April  his  name  may  be  found  in  the  list  of  inhabitants  of  that  date,  found  else- 
where in  this  volume.  Sixty  pounds  per  annum  must  be  considered  high 
wages  for  that  primitive  time.  After  1764  many  schools,  no  doubt,  were  taught 
here,  except,  perhaps,  during  periods  of  excitement  resulting  from  Indian  incur- 
sions and  during  the  Revolutionary  era.  However,  they  seem  lost  to  history. 

In  November,  1786,  a Mrs.  Pride  advertised  in  the  Gazette  that  she  would 
open  a boarding  and  day  school  for  young  ladies  on  the  15th  of  the  month, 
in  the  house  where  John  Gibson  formerly  lived,  where  she  would  teach  the 
following  branches  of  needlework:  Plain,  colored,  flowered,  fringing,  Dresden, 
tambourine,  embroidery,  leaf  both  by  needle  and  bobbin,  knitting,  and  would 
also  teach  reading  in  English.  She  advertised  particularly  that  the  morals  and 
good  conduct  of  her  pupils  would  be  guarded.  She  stated  that  her  long  experi- 
ence, both  in  Great  Britain  and  Philadelphia,  would  enable  her  to  have  no 
trouble,  she  thought,  in  satisfying  the  patrons  of  her  school.  On  January  4, 
1788,  Thomas  Tousey  advertised  that  he  would  open  a school  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  McNickel,  on  Front  Street,  where  he  would  teach  Latin,  reading,  English 
grammar,  writing  and  arithmetic;  and  that  an  evening  school  would  soon  be 
opened  in  the  same  house. 

In  1799  Benjamin  F.  Brewster  opened  a night  school  in  the  Academy.  In 
January,  1801,  Charles  Barbier  announced  that  he  would  open  a free  school,  as 
it  was  then  called,  in  the  house  of  William  Watson,  on  Water  Street,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  in  French,  and  that  the  school  would  be  open  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  In  1801  John  Taylor  opened  a night  school  in 
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one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Academy.  All  of  these  schools  were  select  or  private 
schools.  Joseph  McClelland,  about  this  time,  opened  a day  school,  and  later  an 
evening  school.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1802,  Phillip  Gilland  opened  what  he 
called  a “New  Seminary,”  near  the  corner  of  Second  Street  and  Chancery  Lane, 
where  he  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  English  grammar, 
geography,  trigonometry,  mensuration,  surveying  and  navigation.  He  an- 
nounced as  a separate  department  of  his  school  that  he  would  hold  special 
morning  exercises,  and  that  a separate  room  would  be  given  to  young  ladies. 
The  tuition  was  $3  per  quarter  for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  grammar.  A 
higher  price  was  charged  when  any  of  the  other  studies  mentioned  were  added. 
A little  later  he  opened  a night  school  also.  Abraham  Steers,  about  this  time, 
also-  opened  a night  school.  In  1802  E.  Carr  established  a seminary  in  John 
Invin’s  brick  house,  and  asked  for  the  patronage  of  the  public.  In  September, 
1803,  Gaspard  Arnold  opened  a school  for  the  teaching  of  fencing  and  the  French 
language.  It  should  be  understood  that  these  schools  were  wholly  private  in 
their  nature,  and  that  a liberal  tuition  was  charged,  and  the  teachers  were 
careful  to  announce  that  strict  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  deportment  of 
the  pupils  in  attendance.  The  standing  of  the  school,  its  popularity  and  success, 
depended  wholly  upon  the  moral  character  and  literary  qualifications  of  the 
tutor.  Among  the  school-books  used  at  that  time  were  the  old  English  readers 
and  Gough’s,  Fisher’s,  Pike’s  and  Dilworth’s  arithmetics.  Regularly  at  the 
close  of  every  quarter  the  select  schools  held  public  examinations,  on  which 
occasion  the  patrons  were  invited  to  be  present  to  witness  a public  examina- 
tion of  their  children.  Not  infrequently  a public  exhibition  would  close  the 
quarter  term.  Sometimes  dramatic  performances  were  attempted,  and  on  such 
occasions  much  interest  was  manifested.  In  May,  1803,  William  Jones  opened 
an  evening  school  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  English  grammar,  for  $2 
per  quarter.  Rev.  Robert  Steele,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Pittsburg 
Academy,  announced  in  January,  1803,  that  he  would  open  a private  school  on 
Second  Street,  where  would  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
the  elements  of  grammar,  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  Latin  and  Greek.  Flis 
tuition  for  Latin  and  Greek  was  $4  per  quarter,  and  for  the  other  studies  a less 
sum.  His  prominence  and  well-known  ability  and  character  rendered  his 
academy  successful  from  the  start.  John  Taylor’s  school  was  conducted  in  his 
residence.  He  had  a set  of  globes,  which  were  offered  free  to  his  pupils.  Among 
other  branches  he  taught  navigation,  then  considered  a subject  of  great  impor- 
tance here;  also  gunnery,  probably  as  a preparatory  for  any  possible  war  in  which 
the  country  might  become  involved.  He  also  taught  the  “application  of  algebra 
and  fluxtions  to  mathematics  in  exhausting  the  quadrature  and  cubature  of  all 
kinds  of  regularly  generated  curves.” 

In  August,  1812,  John  C.  Brevost,  a native  of  Paris,  where  he  had  lived 
for  a period  of  thirty  years,  and  a teacher  of  long  experience,  opened  here  a school 
for  instruction  in  French.  He  had  previously  taught  for  a short  time  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  school  seems  to  have  been  well  patronized,  owing  to  the  confidence 
the  citizens  had  in  his  scholarship  and  to  his  moral  influence  over  his  pupils. 
His  wife  and  daughter  assisted  him.  They  advertised  a young-  ladies’  boarding 
and  day  school  in  October,  1814,  and  announced  that  they  would  teach  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  history  and  geography  for  $8  per  quarter;  the 
same,  with  the  piano  added,  $10  per  quarter;  the  same,  with  vocal  music  added, 
Sl3  Per  quarter;  drawing  and  painting  flowers,  $6  per  quarter;  French,  $5  per 
quarter;  and  boarding,  $37.50  per  quarter.  The  school  taught  by  the  Brevosts 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  and  successful  of  any  in  Pittsburg  in  early  years. 
Miss  Antoinette  Brevost,  the  daughter,  possessed,  it  was  said,  splendid  and 
fascinating  talents.  Her  manners,  her  artistic  accomplishments  and  her  intel- 
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lectual  acquirements  fitted  her  for  the  important  situation  she  supported  with 
so  much  distinction  and  so  much  dignity.  She  was  endowed  with  the  rare  gift 
of  gaining  the  affections  and  confidence  of  her  scholars.  The  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  instruction  she  enforced  resulted  in  the  surprising  progress  of  all 
who  attended  her  seminary.  In  fact,  her  department  was  far  beyond  all  ordinary 
boarding-schools- — so  far  as  to  place  it,  in  point  of  popularity  and  culture,  by  the 
side  of  the  highest  educational  institutions  in  the  country. 

In  1812  Aquila  M.  Bolton  opened  an  academy  for  young  ladies  in  his  house 
on  Liberty  Street,  opposite  the  Diamond,  and  stated  that  a limited  number  of 
young  ladies  would  be  received,  and  announced  that  a full  academic  course 
would  be  afforded.  In  1812  John  Armstrong  opened  an  English  school  on  Fifth 
Street,  and  gave  instruction  in  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  mensuration, 
surveying,  navigation,  geography,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  English  gram- 
mar, bookkeeping,  and  a little  later  announced  that  an  evening  school  would 
be  opened.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  children  living  here  at  that  time 
were  without  means  of  education.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  educational  facilities 
were  excellent,  and  the  number  of  select  schools  was  sufficiently  large  to  prevent 
overcrowding.  The  private  and  select  nature  of  the  schools,  and  the  moral 
character  of  the  instructors,  were  alone  sufficient  to  insure  precept  and  instruction 
of  the  highest  order. 

In  1812  Z.  Phelps  opened  an  English  school  on  Market  Street,  between 
Second  and  Third.  Previously,  Daniel  Chute  had  conducted  a school  in  the 
same  room,  and  it  was  upon  his  recommendation  that  Mr.  Phelps  succeeded 
him.  In  1812  Mr.  Colome  began  teaching  small  and  broad  sword  exercises 
according  to  both  the  French  and  the  English  systems.  In  1813  Susan  Dal- 
rymple  opened  a sewing-school  across  the  Monongahela  River,  opposite  the 
foot  of  Liberty  Street.  She  advertised  to  teach  plain  and  ornamental  needle- 
work, knitting,  fringe  weaving,  etc. 

In  1812  Mrs.  Gazzam  opened  a seminary  for  young  ladies  for  instruction  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  composition  and 
needlework,  for  $4  per  quarter.  Her  seminary  was  first  located  at  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Fourth  streets,  but  in  1814  was  removed  to  Fifth  Street,  near  Market. 
In  1814  Mr.  Donough  began  teaching  the  English  branches  on  Market  Street. 

In  1816  or  1817  the  Smithfield  Seminary  was  opened  by  B.  B.  McGahan, 
in  which  reading',  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  surveying  and  other  branches 
were  taught.  This  school  was  continued  for  several  years  with  satisfactory 
success.  In  September,  1817,  a day  school  was  opened  by  John  Wainright, 
and  reading  and  spelling  were  taught  for  $3.50  per  quarter  and  writing  and 
arithmetic  for  $4.50  per  quarter.  He  announced  that  ink  and  quills  would  be 
furnished  without  extra  charge.  In  1818  a school  was  conducted  in  the  new 
Masonic  lodgeroom  above  the  store  of  Henry  Doane,  on  Water  Street,  by  a 
Mr.  Waldron. 

In  1818  William  and  Robert  Moody  opened  a school  for  instruction  in  _ 
the  common  branches  and  called  their  institution  Moody's  Academy.  This 
school  became  one  of  the  best  in  Pittsburg.  They  made  a specialty  of  instruc- 
tion in  grammar,  pursuing  much  the  same  method  as  is  practiced  at  the  present 
day.  In  1819  Miss  Moody  began  instructing  young  ladies  in  her  father’s 
academy.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  connected  with  this  academy 
was  its  public  examinations.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  the  largest  hall  in 
the  city  to  accommodate  the  crowds  that  gathered  to^  witness  the  closing- 
literary  exercises  of  any  term. 

In  1819  G.  and  B.  Ely  conducted  a writing-school  for  a few  months  at 
Market  and  Diamond  streets.  In  1817  John  Riddle  opened  the  Wood  Street 
Academy  for  the  instruction  of  both  sexes.  Upon  its  commencement  the 
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academy  occupied  an  inferior  room,  but  in  1818  was  removed  to  a new  hall 
on  Wood  Street,  near  Virgin  Alley.  It  had  separate  entrances  for  boys  and 
-iris,  the  boys  entering  from  Virgin  Alley  and  the  girls  from  Wood  Street. 
"This  arrangement,  it  is  expected,  will  obviate  the  objection  made  to  edu- 
cating both  sexes  at  the  same  school,  as  they  will  be  constantly  under  the 
eve  of  the  tutor  when  together.”  Mr.  Riddle  cordially  invited  parents  to  call 
at  any  time  and  inspect  his  methods  and  criticise  the  management  of  his 
school.  He  stated  that  unexpected  calls  were  more  desirable  than  visits  at  a fixed 
and  determinate  period.  He  announced  that  boarding  at  reasonable  rates  would 
be  furnished  pupils  coming  from  a distance.  His  terms  were  $5  per  quarter, 
and  when  boarding  and  washing  were  furnished,  $40  per  quarter. 

Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  a Mr.  Lancaster  of  London,  England, 
founded  what  became  known  as  the  Lancasterian  system  of  education,  which 
soon  attained  great  popularity  and  success.  In  1811  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Robert  Ould.  Immediately  after  the  war  of  1812  the  new  system 
was  heralded  with  much  persistence  in  this  community,  and  finally  a Mr. 
Babe  advertised  that  he  would  open  an  institution  in  Pittsburg  for  instruction 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  method.  He  announced  that  the  system  had 
many  attractive  features,  among  its  merits  being  that  one  teacher  could  instruct 
five  hundred  children,  and  that  each  child  would  receive  more  exercises  than 
by  the  ordinary  plans,  and  learn  as  much  in  two  years  as  he  could  in  five 
years  by  other  methods  of  teaching.  Flogging  was  forbidden  by  him  and 
the  school  was  divided  into  classes  and  conducted  by  signals  from  monitors, 
the  latter  being  often  older  scholars,  who  received  such  honor  as  a reward 
of  merit  for  their  own  proficiency  under  the  chief  instructor.  Mr.  Babe,  who 
had  previously  taught  in  the  Royal  Lancasterian  School  at  Belfast,  advertised 
for  a teacher  qualified  to  teach  the  system.  His  institution  became  known  as 
the  Lancasterian  Seminary,  and  all  persons  from  fourteen  to  seventy  years 
were  admitted.  The  Lancasterian  method  became  so>  popular  that  another 
was  opened  on  Wood  Street  in  October,  1818,  by  Samuel  Falconbridge,  where 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  bookkeeping  and  needlework  were 
taught.  So  much  confidence  had  the  instructor  in  the  merits  of  his  system, 
that  special  offers  were  made  for  children  under  five  years  of  age,  who1  were 
charged  but  $2  for  the  first  quarter. 

Previous  to  1818  M.  B.  Lowry  conducted  a school  on  Third  Street,  which 
on  that  date  passed  to  the  control  of  Mr.  A.  Tierney,  who  gave  instruction 
in  English  and  mathematics.  This  institution  was  called  the  Smithfield  Sem- 
inary. Mr.  Tierney  employed  as  one  of  his  assistants  Mr.  J.  Callan.  In  1819 
Bernard  McGuire  opened  an  English  and  classical  school  here,  and  about 
the  same  time  Mrs.  and  Miss  Harvey  conducted  a school  for  young  ladies 
and  gave  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  geog- 
raphy, music  and  needlework,  for  from  $4  to  $10  per  quarter.  About  the 
year  1818  William  Leckey  opened  a school  on  Wood  Street,  but  in  1820  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  same  room  by  Adam  Coon.  Mr.  Coon  seems  to  have 
been  a competent  teacher,  and  gave  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  surveying  with  the  use  of  globes,  elementary  chemistry,  Latin 
and  Greek.  In  April,  1820,  Rev.  Joseph  Stockton  opened  a private  academy, 
with  an  assistant,  on  Federal  Street,  in  • Allegheny,  near  the  St.  Clair  bridge, 
where  he  offered  instruction  in  mathematics,  grammar,  bookkeeping,  history, 
geography,  English  classics,  Latin  and  Greek.  He  advertised  that  pupils  from 
both  towns  would  have  no  difficulty  in  attending  his  school,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  both  places.  The  well-known  scholarship  of  Mr.  Stockton, 
his  excellent  character  among  the  moral  people  of  the  community,  inspired 
great  confidence  in  his  institution,  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
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that  early  period.  Mr.  Stockton  was  the  author  of  the  system  of  arithmetic 
which  was  used  in  his  own  school,  and  generally  throughout  the  West.  One 
of  his  early  assistants  was  John  Kelley.  In  1830  the  “Allegheny  Academy,” 
as  his  institution  was  called,  was  still  in  successful  operation,  and  at  that  time 
had  an  attendance  of  seventy  boys.  Like  other  schools  of  this  character, 
public  examinations  were  held  therein,  at  the  end  of  every  month,  and  literary 
exercises  were  rendered  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  early  educational  institutions  here  was 
called  the  Adelphi  Free  School,  which  was  founded  and  conducted  by  volunteer 
young  ladies  for  the  benefit  of  poor  and  destitute  female  children.  It  was 
established  as  early  as  1818,  and  soon  had  a large  attendance.  It  seems  to 
have  been  founded  purely  as  an  act  of  philanthropy,  and  must  take  rank  as 
one  of  the  best  conducted  and  most  efficient  of  the  early  educational  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  poor.  Late  in  the  decade  of  the  twenties  the  institution  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quinan,  and  by  them  its  scope  was 
greatly  enlarged  and  its  usefulness  vastly  improved.  At  this  time  its  char- 
acter seems  to  have  been  expanded  from  the  education  of  the  poor  alone  to 
the  instruction  of  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  as  well.  The  Quinans  made 
out  of  it  an  educational  institution  of  wide  usefulness,  which  furnished  a gen- 
eral and  thorough  education  in  English,  mathematics,  the  classics,  drawing, 
music  and  belles-lettres.  They  received  boarders  and  charged  per  quarter 
for  all  necessities  $130. 

In  1819  Mr.  Cole,  Daniel  Bushnell  and  William  McCleary  taught  school 
in  Pittsburg.  In  1821  Rev.  John  Campbell  taught  over  Leckey’s  blacksmith 
shop  on  Virgin  Alley.  V.  B.  McGahen  taught  here  about  this  time.  David  L. 
Brown  taught  in  1821-2.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Forrester  and  Mr.  Dumars  were 
teachers  about  this  time. 

In  1826  John  S.  Haramon  conducted  a school  here.  About  the  year  1827 
John  McNevin  opened  the  Central  Academy,  where  he  gave  thorough  instruc- 
tion to  beginners,  as  well  as  to  advanced  scholars,  in  mathematics  and  mer- 
cantile affairs.  In  1830  Mr.  McNevin  was  appointed  deputy  surveyor,  though 
he  still  conducted  the  school  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant.  About  this  time 
T.  and  D.  Rupp  delivered  a course  of  lectures  here,  under  the  sanction  of 
ML  McNevin,  on  the  subject  of  grammar,  and  criticised  quite  severely  the 
methods  of  Mr.  Brown,  particularly  on  his  method  of  analyzing  sentences. 
Mr.  Rupp  entitled  his  lectures,  “Scanning,  Construing  and  Analyzing  Sen- 
tences.” His  views  attracted  the  attention  and  consideration  of  all  teachers 
here  at  that  time.  In  April,  1827,  Mrs.  Eliza  Barker  conducted  a female 
seminary.  In  October,  1827,  Professor  S.  Kirkham,  the  author  of  Kirkham’s 
Grammar,  began  here  a course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  English  grammar, 
the  term  of  six  weeks  to  cost  $4.  His  lectures  were  largely  attended  by 
the  educators  of  that  period.  In  1828  William  Lowrie  conducted  a school 
here,  and  was  assisted  by  William  W.  Watson.  In  October,  1828,  N.  M. 
McCurdy  opened  a female  seminary  under  the  monitorial  system.  About  the 
same  time  Miss  Parsons  established  a female  seminary  on  Third  Street.  In 
the  fall  of  1828  Mr.  Leleu  advertised  to'  teach  French  and  Latin,  and  solicited 
employment  either  in  private  families  or  in  some  of  the  private  schools  here. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  the  early  years  was  Professor 
N.  R.  Smith,  who  as  early  as  1826  lectured  and  contributed  articles  to  the 
local  newspapers  on  the  subject  of  infant  and  female  monitorial  schools.  Many 
of  his  ideas  were  far  in  advance  of  the  time,  and  foreshadowed  the  complex  yet 
beautiful  system  of  the  present  day.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that 
infant  and  female  monitorial  schools,  after  the  system  had  been  thoroughly 
discussed,  were  established  here.  In  1827  Benjamin  Bakewell,  John  Snyder, 
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Richard  Bowen  and  John  Towne,  “believing  that  a school  of  such  description 
was  better  adapted  for  communicating  useful  knowledge,  and  for  calling  forth 
and  cultivating  the  intellectual  powers  of  youth  than  any  other,”  proposed 
to  the  citizens  to  establish  a monitorial  high  school  for  boys.  Their  propo- 
sition was  favorably  received  and  the  school  was  accordingly  established.  In 
April,  1829  a circular  was  left  at  the  newspaper  offices,  and  in  other  public 
places,  to  be  signed  by  all  citizens  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a school 
under  this  system.  A little  later  in  the  same  year,  sufficient  signatures  having 
been  secured  to  warrant  such  a step,  an  infant  monitorial  school  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Pittsburg  Infant  School  Society,  based  largely  upon  what  has 
since  been  called  “object  teaching.”  From  the  start  it  proved  highly  suc- 
cessful and  deeply  gratifying  to  the  parents  of  very  young  children.  The 
school  was  conducted  by  a board  of  managers  composed  of  three  of  the  leading 
citizens.  It  must  be  stated  as  a matter  of  history  that  this  school,  according 
to  the  newspapers  of  that  date,  gave  better  satisfaction  to  the  parents  of  young 
children  than  any  other  opened  here  up  to  that  time.  The  room  was  located 
on  Liberty  Street,  near  Fourth,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  colored  engrav- 
ings, texts  and  objects  of  interest  to  young  children,  the  idea  being  to  arouse 
the  curiosity,  and  therefore  the  interest  and  attention,  of  the  young.  The 
first  instructor  was  Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  but  as  lie  demanded  more  wages 
than  the  board  of  managers  could  afford  to  pay,  he  was  succeeded  in  July, 
1830,  by  a Mrs.  Newcomb.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  female  instructors 
at  that  time  were  not  regarded  so  highly  as  they  are  at  present,  this  system 
seems  to  have  been  so  successful  under  Mrs.  Newcomb  that  others  were  started, 
and  soon  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  had  four  or  five.  One  adapted  for  older  per- 
sons was  conducted  by  N.  M.  McCusky,  and  was  called  the  Female  Moni- 
torial School  for  Young  Ladies.  Another  was  established  by  Withington 
and  was  called  the  Pittsburg  Monitorial  High  School,  which  was  placed  under 
the  management  of  a board  of  trustees.  Mr.  Smith,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  system  here,  had  begun  urging  the  importance  of  its 
adoption  as  early  as  1825.  The  tuition  charged  small  children  was  very  low, 
and  opportunity  was  afforded  all  parents  to  become  members  of  the  “Pitts- 
burg Infant  School  Association,”  as  it  was  also  called,  upon  the  payment  of 
Si  per  annum.  The  payment  of  $10  constituted  membership  for  life,  and  the 
payment  of  $20  placed  anyone  on  the  board  of  managers.  The  public  exam- 
inations were  held  every  six  months  and  the  tuition  charged  was  $2.50  per 
quarter.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in  about  1829,  started  a school  under 
this  system  as  an  adjunct  of  its  Sunday-school.  Mr.  Smith’s  essays  on  the 
system  evinced  advanced  views  on  the  subject  of  education  and  should  be 
lead  in  the  columns  of  the  old  Gazette  and  Mercury  to  be  appreciated.  The 
board  of  managers  said:  “If  it  is  questionable  whether  this  school,  or  rather 
this  system  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  infant  mind,  has  called  forth  that 
interest  and  received  that  countenance  from  our  fellow  citizens  which  the 
board  had  anticipated,  it  is  not  a question  whether  this  system  deserves,  and 
will  yet  receive,  the  cordial  countenance  and  liberal  patronage  of  the  virtuous 
and  enlightened.  It  is  already  adopted  in  all  the  most  important  cities  at 
the  East,  and  is  rapidly  enlisting  in  its  behalf  the  augmenting  suffrage  of  pop- 
ular favor.  In  the  opinion  of  this  board,  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg- would  confer  a blessing  upon  their  city  should  they  take  measures  to 
secure  to  the  entire  juvenile  population  in  this  city  the  privilege  and  blessing 
of  infant  school  instruction.”  One  of  the  early  teachers  in  the  infant  school 
a as  Miss  Anne  Bisbing.  After  Mr.  Williams  had  severed  his  connection  with 
the  school,  he  announced  in  August,  1830,  that  he  would  open  a school  under 
tne  same  system  on  his  own  account,  provided  he  received  sufficient  encour- 
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agement.  In  1830  Thomas  Malin  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Pittsburg  Moni- 
torial High  School,  and  continued  to  conduct  the  same  for  several  years. 
Among  those  who  sent  small  children  to  him  were  George  Anshutz,  Thomas 
Dickson,  Martin  Rahm,  M.  M.  Murray,  Webb  Closey,  J.  Harmon  and  S. 
Cuthbert. 

In  1827  Mrs.  M.  Oliver,  who  had  previously  taught  school  for  a short 
time  in  this  city,  removed  it  to  Braddock’s  Field,  in  the  “Old  Wallace  Mansion,” 
nine  miles  from  Pittsburg,  and  named  her  establishment  the  Edgeworth  Female 
Academy,  which  became  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  best  of  the  early 
educational  institutions.  She  remained  in  control  of  the  school  for  eighteen 
or  twenty  years,  until  her  death,  when,  for  a short  time,  it  was  suspended, 
but  in  1846  it  was  revived  by  Professor  D.  E.  Nevin,  who  reopened  it  and  con- 
tinued its  former  useful  career.  It  gave  thorough  instruction  in  all  branches 
and  furnished  accommodations  and  facilities  for  students  from  abroad.  Late 
in  the  fifties  the  institution  was  under  the  management  of  Rev.  H.  R.  Wilson, 
D.  D.,  and  at  this  time  enjoyed  merited  prominence  and  a large  patronage. 
It  was  during  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  also,  that  Rev.  J.  S.  Travelli  established 
an  academy  for  boys  at  Sewickley. 

In  1830  Samuel  P.  Reynolds,  author  of  a system  of  arithmetic,  opened  an 
academy  in  Robinson’s  Row,  in  Allegheny,  where  all  branches  were  taught. 
In  April,  1828,  I.  I.  Gurnsey  opened  the  St.  Clair  Female  Seminary  and 

began  teaching  all  English  branches,  French,  Latin  and  the  classics.  He 

announced  that  the  attendance  would  be  limited  to  twenty-five  pupils,  and 

that  in  case  of  incorrigible  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  student  he  would 

pursue  the  following  steps:  First,  private  admonition;  second,  public  repri- 
mand; third,  reference  to  parents  or  guardians;  fourth,  expulsion.  He  an- 
nounced that  a specialty  would  be  made  of  penmanship.  In  April,  1830, 
John  Winter  opened  an  academy  on  Fourth  Street,  near  the  ferry,  but  a 
little  later  established  himself  in  the  old  Gurnsey  room,  where  he  advertised 
a full  academic  course. 

In  1830  G.  and  J.  Smith  opened  an  evening  school  and  a day  seminary 
at  No.  73  Third  Street.  In  1830  a Miss  Parry  opened  the  Pittsburg  Sem- 
inary for  Young  Ladies  at  the  corner  of  Grant  and  Second  streets  and  for  a 
half-dozen  years  or  more  conducted  the  institution  with  great  success.  In 
1830  Michael  McSharry  opened  what  lie  called  an  “Academic  Seminary,”  in 
Gray’s  Row,  on  St.  Clair  Street,  and  began  giving  instruction  in  all  the 
higher  branches.  About  this  time,  also,  a gymnasium  was  opened  here  and 
an  instructor  secured  for  physical  development.  In  1832  N.  R.  Smith  opened 
a mercantile  academy,  where  the  first  instruction  in  Pittsburg  upon  commer- 
cial studies  exclusively  was  given. 

In  September,  1832,  the  Western  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  which  after- 
ward became  one  of  the  most  popular  schools  in  the  West,  was  established 
one  mile  east  of  Pittsburg,  on  Erin  Hill,  by  Rev.  William  B.  Lacey,  assisted 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  IT.  Smith,  governess.  A full  course  of  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  learning  was  afforded.  This  institution  was  conducted  with  great 
success  until  1837,  when  damaging  reports  having  been  circulated  concerning 
the  moral  character  of  the  principal,  the  institution  suffered  a period  of  deca- 
dence. In  1832  the  Washington  Street  Commercial  Academy  was  founded  by 
William  Staunton,  with  Mrs.  Haywood  as  assistant.  In  connection  with  a 
full  commercial  course  they  advertised  to  teach  reading  in  English.  In  1832 
Misses  E.  and  B.  Gallagher  opened  a female  seminary  at  No.  130  Wood 
Street,  and  for  several  years  conducted  it.  It  was  the  custom  at  this  time 
for  the  leading  instructors  here  to  deliver  lectures  upon  various  scientific 
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and  moral  subjects.  Samuel  P.  Reynolds  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  astron- 
omy and  was  often  secured  to  lecture  upon  that  subject. 

In  1833  H.  Williams  opened  his  writing  academy,  where,  so  far  as  can 
be  learned,  the  first  instruction  in  Pittsburg  in  shorthand  or  stenography 
was  given.  His  advertisement  reads  that  he  would  give  instruction  in  ‘‘long 
and  short  hand  writing.”  In  1833  Eliza  W.  Logan  conducted  here  a school 
for  young  ladies.  In  1834  what  was  called  the  Pittsburg  High  School  was 
opened  in  the  basement  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  by  George  L. 
Crosby,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Crosby  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Taplin.  About  this  time, 
also,  George  Smith  conducted  an  academy  on  Seventh  Street,  and  H.  Suther- 
land a seminary  on  Sixth  Street. 

In  1833  Daniel  Stone  opened  a literary  and  scientific  institute  for  boys 
on  Prospect  Hill.  All  were  required  to  dress  in  uniform  consisting  of  cap, 
blue  roundabout  with  metal  buttons  and  blue  pantaloons.  The  tuition  was 
$200  per  year,  with  all  necessaries  furnished.  In  February,  1833  William  H. 
Van  Doren  opened  an  eclectic  school  of  English,  French,  Latin  and  Greek. 
About  this  date  Miss  Milroy  began  teaching  young  ladies  English,  French, 
music,  drawing,  etc.,  in  Roger’s  Row,  in  Allegheny.  In  April,  1834,  Timothy 
and  Mrs.  Alden  opened  the  East  Liberty  Academy  in  a brick  building  about 
four  miles  from  the  Courthouse,  where  they  advertised  to  teach  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  French,  Spanish  and  English.  They  soon  connected  with 
this  academy  a young  ladies’  institute.  The  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
was  Harmar  Denny,  the  other  members  being  T.  B.  Dallas,  F.  G.  Bailey, 
H.  F.  Gore,  D.  R.  McNair,  Daniel  Negley,  B.  A.  Fahnestock,  J.  M.  Davis 
and  Thomas  Davidson.  In  August,  1834,  J.  Fletcher  opened  a gymnasium 
or  school  for  athletic  exercises,  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  “an  arena  for  gladiatorial 
and  athletic  exercises  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.” 
He  charged  $2.50  per  quarter  and  his  institution  was  located  “on  Fifth  Street 
at  the  building  formerly  occupied  as  a circus.”  Mrs.  S.  Thidford  conducted 
a school  of  elocution,  drawing  and  painting  about  this  time,  and  charged  a 
tuition  of  from  $3  to  $5  per  quarter.  About  this  date  Mrs.  McGowan  and 
Miss  Preble  were  successful  teachers  here.  In  1836  Mrs.  Barlow,  assisted 
by  Mr.  S.  G.  Olmstead,  conducted  a boarding-school  two  miles  below  Pitts- 
burg on  the  Ohio  River.  Mr.  Will  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Blake  opened  classical 
schools  about  this  time. 

In  1836  Professor  E.  S.  Blake  opened  an  English  and  classical  school, 
which  he  conducted  with  varying  success  for  about  ten  years,  when  he  changed 
the  location  to  Manchester  and  continued  it  as  a female  institute,  where  a 
complete  education  in  belles-lettres  and  the  useful  branches  was  afforded  young 
ladies  for  $10  per  quarter.  He  ran  an  omnibus  from  his  institute  to  the  city 
and  announced  that  its  use  would  be  given  the  students  for  $8  each  per  quarter. 

In  April,  1836,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Todd,  wdio  had  previously  been  con- 
nected with  the  educational  institutions  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  estab- 
lished here  the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  English  and  Classical  Seminary,  and 
located  the  same  on  Federal  Street,  two  doors  north  of  the  canal.  He  adver- 
tised a complete  course  in  the  classics  and  in  mathematics. 

About  1836  the  St.  Clair  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  conducted  on  an 
eminence  near  Pittsburg  by  French  nuns  under  the  superintendence  of  Rev. 
Charles  B.  McGuire,  had  attained  a high  degree  of  importance  in  this  vicinity. 
Thorough  instruction  in  all  branches  was  given,  and  the  tuition  and  board- 
ing per  year  vvere  placed  at  $100;  music,  $20  additional;  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, $10  additional;  embroidery,  $10  additional.  Students  in  the  boarding 
school  were  required  to  dress  as  follows:  Each  young  lady  must  have  two 
black  bombazette  frocks,  one  white  one,  two  black  capes,  two  white  ones, 
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two  black  bombazette  aprons,  handkerchiefs,  towels,  combs,  brushes,  wash- 
bowls, etc.,  all  furnished  at  the  charge  of  the  parents. 

In  1838  S.  J.  Bulfinch  conducted  a select  school  in  the  lecture-room  of 
Trinity  Church,  and  charged  from  $5  to  $10  per  quarter.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Taplin, 
who  had  formerly  been  connected  with  Crosby’s  High  School,  opened  a 
select  school  for  young  ladies  on  Third  Street,  next  door  to  the  United 
States  Bank.  In  1838  Mrs.  O’Madden  opened  a seminary  for  young  ladies 
at  No.  26  Fourth  Street,  where  she  advertised  a thorough  ornamental  edu- 
cation— drawing,  painting  in  oil  and  water  colors,  music,  English  literature, 
French,  etc.  In  1838  Mr.  M.  J.  O’Conway  opened  a school  of  languages 
exclusively,  where  French,  Spanish,  Fatin,  Italian,  Greek  and  English  were 
taught.  In  1838  Raub  & Brown  conducted  a school  of  bookkeeping,  pen- 
manship and  painting  for  a few  months.  Jason  Holmes  and  D.  C.  Holmes, 
in  1838,  conducted  a seminary  for  young  ladies,  in  the  basement  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Ferry  streets.  The  school 
was  select  and  confined  exclusively  to  young  ladies.  Mr.  and  Miss  Feech, 
who  had  previously  conducted  a seminary  for  females  at  New  Brighton, 
removed  their  institution  to  Allegheny  in  1838,  and  advertised  a boarding- 
school  for  young  ladies  for  $90  per  session.  They  gave  instruction  in  useful 
and  polite  literature,  and  announced  two  sessions  of  five  months  each  per 
annum.  Although  the  institution  was  a boarding-school,  yet  day  scholars 
were  admitted  for  from  $15  to  $18  per  session.  About  1838  Mrs.  Whittier 
and  Miss  Washburne  established  a select  school  for  young  ladies  on  Smithfield 
Street  between  Second  and  Third,  but  had  previously  for  a short  time  con- 
ducted their  school  at  Concert  Hall,  on  Penn  Street.  They  advertised  that 
instruction  would  be  given  in  drawing,  painting  and  needlework,  beside  the 
English  branches. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  early  educational  schools  here,  and  one 
which  is  yet  in  existence  after  more  than  half  a century  of  usefulness,  was 
Duff’s  Mercantile  College.  It  was  established  by  Peter  Duff  in  1840,  and  was 
then  called  Duff’s  Academy,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  mercantile  affairs. 
The  institution  was  incorporated  in  March,  1851,  and  the  trustees  at  this 
time  were  Peter  Duff,  president;  John  B.  Warden,  William  Kerr,  Joel  Moore, 
John  H.  Mellor  and  Thomas  Shinn.  The  academy  from  the  outset  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  West,  owing  to  the  thoroughness  of  the 
course  of  instruction  afforded  by  Professor  Duff.  He  employed  competent 
assistants  in  penmanship,  bookkeeping,  mathematics,  commercial  science,  com- 
mercial law,  and  the  classics,  and  from  the  start  enjoyed  an  excellent  patronage. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  institution  was  the  first  regularly  organized  business 
college  in  America,  though  this  is  probably  a mistake.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
the  first  regularly  organized  commercial  school  here,  although  instruction  in 
commercial  affairs  had  been  given  in  previous  institutions.  Professor  Duff 
must  be  given  great  credit  for  the  success  which  has  attended  his  institution 
from  1840  to  the  present  day. 

In  1840  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  assisted  by  James  Neal,  conducted  the  Alle- 
gheny Institute  on  Federal  Street,  above  the  North  Common.  About  the 
same  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  opened  a select  school  for  young  ladies  on 
Penn  Street,  near  Irwin.  Rev.  William  J.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bakewell,  in  1840, 
conducted  a day  school  for  young  ladies  on  Penn  Street,  near  Irwin. 

In  February,  1846,  James  H.  Teasdale  managed  the  Pittsburg  Institute 
for  Boys  in  the  basement  of  the  Grant  Street  Baptist  Church,  and  limited 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  In  1847  Professor  Thompson  opened 
a young  ladies’  seminary  here,  which  he  conducted  with  success  for  eleven 
years,  and  then  removed  to  Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  1847  W.  W.  Metcalf 
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established  a young  ladies’  seminary  on  Federal  Street  and  soon  had  in  suc- 
cessful operation  one  of  the  most  excellent  schools  of  the  time.  Rev.  J.  M. 
Goshorn  conducted  the  Pittsburg  Female  Institute  at  No.  52  Liberty  Street, 
in  1849.  At  this  time  Mr.  Davis  taught  a select  school  for  young  ladies  on 
Wylie  Street. 

In  1848  Louis  Bradley  conducted  an  English  and  classical  school  on 
Federal  Street,  in  Allegheny.  In  February,  1850,  J.  F.  Gregg  taught  a 
grammar  school  in  the  Davis  Block  on  Federal  Street,  Allegheny,  and  charged 
for  tuition  $20  for  the  term  of  five  months.  Some  time  during  the  decade 
of  the  forties,  O.  K.  Chamberlain,  assisted  by  John  Fleming,  opened  a com- 
mercial college,  which  by  1851  was  enjoying  a high  degree  of  prosperity.  In 
1851  J.  M.  Smith  conducted  Penn  Institute  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  at  the  corner 
of  Penn  and  Hancock  streets,  where,  for  the  tuition  of  $10  per  quarter,  and 
to  a select  and  limited  attendance,  he  gave  instruction  in  English,  mathemat- 
ics and  the  classics.  A Mr.  Harbordt  was  employed  as  instructor  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  in  Mr.  Smith’s  institute.  In  1851  Mrs.  Gregory  man- 
aged a young  ladies’  seminary  at  246  Penn  Street,  where  the  English  branches 
and  French  were  taught.  In  April,  1852,  the  Wiikinsburg  Academy,  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  branches,  was  established  and  incorporated,'  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  educational  institutions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburg. 

In  1855  the  Iron  City  Commercial  College  was  incorporated,  the  first 
principals  being  Miller  & Bro.  Before  the  institution  opened  its  doors  one 
hundred  students  signified  their  intention  to  attend.  The  Miller  brothers  were 
instructors  in  plain  and  ornamental  penmanship,  John  Barry  in  bookkeeping, 
John  Fleming  in  accounts,  and  James  H.  Hopkins  in  commercial  law.  The 
Miller  brothers,  in  connection  with  their  college,  conducted  night  classes 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not  attend  during  the  day.  They  seem 
to  have  sold  the  institution,  or  at  least  severed  their  connection  with  it,  because 
in  the  fall  of  1857  the  principal  was  J.  W.  Jenkins1.  Unquestionably  this 
college  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  established  here  up  to  that  time.  A 
Mr.  Hitchcock  acquired  an  interest  in  the  institution  about  the  time  Mr. 
Jenkins  assumed  control.  It  may  be  related  as  a notable  circumstance  that 
in  1897  the  widow  of  one  of  the  Miller  brothers,  then  residing  in  Baltimore, 
claimed  that  a balance  of  $2,400  was  due  her  from  the  sale  of  Iron  City 
College  by  her  husband  in  1857. 

Professor  Thompson,  who  had  established  a seminary  here  during  the 
decade  of  the  forties,  was  succeeded  about  1857  by  Miss  Dickson,  a sister 
of  Professor  Dickson,  of  the  High  School.  Her  school  stood  on  Sixth  Street 
nearly  opposite  the  St.  Clair  Hotel. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  schools  was  the  Pittsburg  Female 
College,  which  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  February,  1854.  The 
incorporators  were:  Allen  Kramer,  Edward  Hazleton,  James  B.  Woodwell, 
A.  Bradley,  Jonathan  Kidd,  Francis  Sellers,  W.  J.  Ivountz,  J.  B.  Canfield, 
Benjamin  Glyde,  Dennis  Leonard,  W.  B.  Pusey,  W.  W.  Wallace,  H.  D. 
Sellers,  A.  M.  Bryan,  William  M.  Wright,  E.  Rahm,  S.  M.  Kier,  N.  Holmes, 
H.  D.  Riddle,  Christopher  Zug,  W.  B.  Scaife,  James  Bensey,  Homer  J.  Clark, 
George  R.  Riddle  and  William  Bingham.  This  institution  was  placed  under 
the  management  of  Professor  S.  L.  Yourtee,  A.  M.,  and  was  divided  into 
three  departments — primary,  academic  and  collegiate.  The  primary  department 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  first  and  second;  the  academic  into  four  classes, 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth;  and  the  collegiate  into  three,  senior,  junior 
and  third.  This  institution  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  it  was  specified  in  the  act  of  incorporation  that 
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at  least  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  should  be  members  of  that  denomination. 
The  institution  was  incorporated  with  two  hundred  shares,  but  could  increase 
the  number  to  one  thousand.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  annual  income 
should  not  exceed  $5,000.  This  act  also  stipulated  that  while  the  institution 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  it  must  like- 
wise be  kept  open  for  students  of  all  religious  denominations.  By  March, 
1854,  $12,000  had  been  subscribed  by  the  citizens  toward  the  stock  of  the 
institution,  and  a lot  had  been  procured,  and  the  building  was  in  progress 
of  erection.  It  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Penn  and  Hancock  streets, 
adjoining  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  May,  1854,  $18,000  in  shares 
of  $100  each  had  been  subscribed.  On  July  2,  1857,  occurred  the  first  com- 
mencement of  this  college,  on  which  occasion  two  young  ladies,  Miss  Ada 
Iloffstott,  of  Allegheny,  and  Miss  Mary  McKee,  of  Birmingham,  graduated. 
An  enrollment  of  153  students  was  exhibited  by  the  institution  for  the  first 
year.  There  were  nine  members  of  the  faculty,  and  instruction  was  given 
in  all  branches  of  English,  mathematics  and  the  classics.  At  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  college  Dr.  H.  D.  Sellers  was  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  and  Rev.  F.  S.  De  Hass  was  secretary.  In  1857  Rev.  L.  D. 
Barrows  was  principal  of  the  college.  In  December,  1862,  J.  C.  Pershing,  D.  D., 
was  principal,  and  at  this  time  the  institution  employed  seventeen  teachers 
and  had  an  enrollment  of  221  pupils.  A literary  adjunct  of  the  college  at  this 
time  was  a Browning  Association.  Since  its  establishment  the  Pittsburg 
Female  College  has  been  one  of  the  most  useful  and  successful  of  all  the 
private  schools  established  here. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  decade  of  the  fifties  Professor  S.  Caton 
conducted  the  Cottage  Hill  Academy,  twelve  miles  from  Pittsburg.  At  this 
time  the  principal  educational  institutions  here  were  the  University,  the  Pitts- 
burg Female  College,  Duff’s  Mercantile  College,  Iron  City  Commercial  College, 
the  High  School,  Locust  Grove  Seminary,  Cottage  Hill  Academy,  Edgeworth 
Female  Seminary  and  Wilkinsburg  Academy. 

In  1853  the  Locust  Grove  Seminary  was  established  in  Lawrenceville  by 
Rev.  William  H.  Clarke,  A.  M.,  as  principal,  and  on  the  first  day  was  attended 
bv  forty-four  young  ladies  of  the  most  prominent  families  of  Pittsburg  and  Alle- 
gheny. From  the  start  this  institution  attained  a high  rank  of  importance  and  was 
confined  exclusively  to  young  ladies.  Great  care  was  taken  to  admit  only 
young  ladies  of  the  highest  degree  of  respectability.  Rev.  George  T.  Rider 
succeeded  Mr.  Clarke  as  principal.  The  seminary  was  located  two  and  a half 
miles  from  Pittsburg,  on  a tract  of  ground  adjoining  the  arsenal. 

In  October,  1855,  a Catholic  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  here 
by  Bishop  O’Connell,  who  issued  a pastoral  call  to  the  members  of  his  diocese 
for  subscriptions  to  aid  the  institution.  A gentleman  of  his  church  donated 
sufficient  land  for  the  purpose,  and  in  a short  time  the  building  was  erected 
and  school  was  begun.  In  November,  1855,  the  Associate  Reformed  Theological 
Seminary  was ' opened  in  Allegheny,  with  an  attendance  of  thirty  students. 
About  this  time  a seminary  conducted  by  Miss  Worthington  was  in  a flourish- 
ing condition.  The  Sewickley  Academy  for  boys,  under  Rev.  Mr.  Travelli, 
was  managed  with  much  success  at  this  date. 

In  1858,  at  a time  when  many  educational  reforms  were  instituted,  and 
when  industrial  features  were  presented  and  discussed  with  much  earnestness, 
there  was  founded  here  what  was  called  the  First  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
It  was  first  instituted  in  the  Good  Intent  House  on  Wylie  Street,  and  was 
designed  solely  for  the  aid  of  poor  children.  Rev.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  the  founder 
of  the  institution.  The  children  were  called  together  every  Thursday  in  the 
University  building,  where  many  prominent  ladies  of  the  city  repaired  to 
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instruct  little  girls  in  sewing,  housekeeping,  etc.,  and  to  aid  them  in  mental  and 
moral  improvement.  In  a short  time  over  160  small  girls  were  in  attendance, 
and  eleven  teachers  were  employed.  During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the 
institution  was  attended  by  about  600  children,  and  as  high  as  35  teachers 
were  engaged  at  one  time.  During  the  first  year  over  800  garments,  a large 
number  of  shoes,  and  numerous  other  useful  articles  were  either  made  or 
solicited  for  distribution  among  the  poor. 

In  1818  Robert  Smith  announced  that,  actuated  by  motives  of  commisera- 
tion, he  would  commence  a school  for  the  instruction  of  colored  children,  and 
that  no  tuition  would  be  charged  for  his  services.  Later  he  was  continued  as 
instructor  of  colored  children,  but  was  paid  a small  tuition  from  the  poor  fund 
by  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  Unquestionably  his  school  was  the  first  in  Pitts- 
burg, and,  perhaps,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  for  the  exclusive  instruction  of 
colored  children.  He  was  actuated  by  pure  philanthropy,  and  he  used  no 
artifice  nor  evasion  to  conceal  the  zeal  with  which  he  served  the  colored  people. 

In  February,  1832,  the  colored  people  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  met  in 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  organize  the  Pittsburg  African 
Education  Society,  to  adopt  a constitution  and  to  make  arrangements  for  open- 
ing schools  of  their  own.  The  officers  elected  were  John  B.  Yashon  president, 
Louis  Woodson  secretary,  and  A.  D.  Lewis  treasurer.  A board  of  trustees 
was  also  appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  society.  Pursuant  to  the  action 
of  this  meeting,  one  colored  school  was  put  in  successful  operation,  but  flourished 
for  only  a short  time,  and  then  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  owing  to  lack 
of  funds. 

In  January  or  February,  1837,  a joint  meeting  of  the  school  directors  of 
Pittsburg  was  held  to  take  action  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  colored 
school,  on  which  occasion  it  was  determined  that  the  colored  people  were 
entitled  to  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  public  fund,  and  should  have  established 
at  once  their  own  separate  schools.  On  February  6,  1837,  the  colored  people 
met  at  their  own  church,  and  appointed  a committee  to  ascertain  the  number 
and  residence  of  all  colored  children,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Pittsburg 
school  directors.  Under  this  action  at  least  two  schools  were  opened,  one 
being  on  Robinson  Street.  By  April,  1839,  excellent  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  colored  schools  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  a visitor,  who 
had  been  in  attendance  thereto,  a correspondent  to  a local  newspaper,  expressed 
surprise  that  the  colored  children  showed  so  great  an  advancement,  and  generally 
such  proficiency  in  their  studies.  At  this  time  Mr.  Templeton  was  their  instructor. 
In  1844  they  were  removed  to  a room  on  Sherman  Avenue,  and  in  1846  to 
Avery  Street.  In  February,  1848,  the  white  schools  of  the  city  were  so  numerous 
and  so  thoroughly  efficient,  while  the  colored  schools  were  so  notably  neglected, 
that  the  newspapers  criticised  the  school  directors  for  not  affording  the  colored 
people  the  educational  facilities  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Two-  or  three 
such  schools  were  in  progress,  but  at  this  time  the  colored  people  did  not 
possess  a single  schoolhouse,  and  their  principal  room  was  the  cellar  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  Wylie  Street,  and  was  damp,  dark,  and 
wholly  unfit  for  the  occupation  of  children.  It  was  argued  that  the  colored 
people  paid  their  taxes  and  submitted  to  law,  and  should,  therefore,  be  furnished 
with  the  school  facilities  lawfully  due  them.  It  was  admitted  that  they  had  a 
right  to  demand  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  school  fund  provided  by  the  laws  of 
the  State.  It  was  generally  conceded  by  both  the  colored  and  the  white  people 
that  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  colored  children  to  be  sent  to  the  white  schools. 

In  November,  1848,  at  a meeting  of  the  Pittsburg  Educational  Associa- 
tion in  the  chapel  of  the  University,  it  was  urged  upon  the  members  present, 
to  the  shame  of  about  100  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  nearly  as  many  houses  of 
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public  worship,  that  little  more  than  nothing  had  been  done  here  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  and  educate  the  children  of  colored  families.  At  this  time  the 
presidents  of  the  several  boards  of  school  directors  acted  as  a board  for  the 
colored  schools  by  common  consent  rather  than  by  virtue  of  any  specific  law. 
They  had  made  several  attempts  to  secure  a location  where  the  greatest  number 
of  them  could  attend  without  much  inconvenience.  The  Third,  Sixth,  and 
Ninth  wards  each  contained  more  colored  children  than  all  the  other  wards 
put  together.  Under  the  law,  each  ward  must  provide  for  the  education  of  its 
own  children.  This  meeting  made  preparations  for  the  permanent  opening  of 
satisfactory  colored  schools.  In  October,  1849,  the  colored  people,  who  had 
again  been  neglected,  employed  Attorney  George  W.  Layng  to  represent  them 
in  an  attempt  to  secure  their  rights  to  public  funds  and  facilities  under  the  law. 
The  colored  people  asked  for  nothing  but  their  rights.  The  law  was  fully 
explained  by  Mr.  Layng  to  the  fourteen  directors  present  out  of  the  fifty-four 
in  the  city  who  had  been  called  together,  and  after  such  explanation,  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  a plan  that  would  aid  the  colored  people  in 
securing  their  rights.  Rev.  Samuel  Williams  stated  that  in  the  Sixth  Ward  $50 
per  quarter  had  been  appropriated  for  some  time  for  the  use  of  colored  schools, 
and  that  thirty  or  thirty-five  colored  children  of  school  age  resided  therein,  but 
that  a school  which  had  been  in  progress  there  had  been  lately  suspended, 
owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  schoolroom.  He  further  stated  that  the  Sixth 
Ward  had  paid,  during  seven  or  eight  years,  $200  per  annum  for  the  education 
of  colored  children.  At  this  meeting  two  colored  men  delivered  creditable 
speeches,  and  urged  their  claims  upon  the  consideration  of  the  white  directors. 
Mr.  Templeton  at  this  time  was  the  teacher  of  colored  children  in  the  Sixth 
Ward. 

But  the  colored  children  were  destined  to  receive  aid  from  a princely  and 
wholly  unexpected  source.  Rev.  Charles  Avery,  a man  of  broad  intelligence 
and  unusual  purity  of  purpose,  and  one  of  the  first  abolitionists  in  this  vicinity, 
determined  to  found  a colored  college,  and  accordingly  secured  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Allegheny  Institute  and  Mission  Church  in  March,  1849,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  promote  and  elevate  the  moral  and  educational  status  of  the 
colored  people.  The  incorporators  were  Charles  Avery,  Joseph  P.  Gazzam, 
William  M.  Shinn,  Samuel  Johnson,  John  Peck,  Morrison  M.  Clarke,  David 
Stevens,  Spencer  Watts,  and  Edward  R.  Parker,  who  were  likewise  the  first 
trustees.  The  law  provided  that  such  institute  or  college  should  be  managed 
by  a board  of  nine  trustees,  one-third  of  whom,  at  least,  should  be  white;  that 
the  yearly  income  should  not  exceed  $5,000;  that  the  buildings  or  apartments 
built  or  secured  by  the  incoporators  should  be  for  the  use  of  that  congregation 
in  Allegheny  City  which  was  a branch  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church  in  America;  that  diplomas  should  be  granted;  that  the  necessary  teachers 
or  tutors  should  be  employed;  and  that  the  college  should  be  non-sectarian. 
In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  the  institute,  a new  building  was  erected  in 
Allegheny,  consisting  of  three  stories,  the  first  and  second  devoted  to  education, 
and  the  upper  to  religious  exercises,  the  building  being  75  by  55  feet.  The 
educational  stories  were  divided  into  two  departments,  one  for  males  and  one 
for  females,  and  furnace  heat  rendered  the  building  comfortable  in  cold  weather. 
The  building  was  said  to  have  cost  Mr.  Avery  about  $30,000.  The  first  instruct- 
ors were  Rev.  Philotus  Dean,  white,  senior  professor,  and  Martin  H.  Freeman, 
B.  A.,  colored,  junior  professor.  This  institution  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  noted  for  the  education  of  colored  youth  in,  the  country  and  reflected 
upon  the  founder  the  highest  credit.  In  January,  1858,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Avery 
died,  his  will  provided  that  $25,000  should  be  given  to  the  colored  institute,  and 
in  addition  that  $5,000  should  be  given  to  Passavant  Infirmary;  $5,000  to  the 
27 
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Insane  Asylum  of  Western  Pennsylvania;  $20,000  to  superannuated  clergymen 
of  the  Protestant  Methodist  Church;  $20,000  to  Oberlin  Institute,  or  College,  in 
Ohio,  and  small  sums  to  many  of  the  local  churches,  including  the  African 
Church,  for  which  he  had  previously  done  so  much.  The  residue  of  his  estate 
was  donated  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  Africa  and  to  the 
elevation  of  the  colored  people  in  the  United  States  and  British  America.  The 
college  founded  by  him  for  the  colored  people  became  in  all  respects  as  efficient 
as  any  of  the  public  schools  of  this  vicinity. 

The  establishment  of  this  institute,  however,  did  not  thereby  deprive  the 
colored  people  of  their  right  to  a share  of  the  public  fund,  and  to  the  further 
right  of  having  suitable  buildings  and  other  facilities  provided  for  them  by  the 
city  authorities.  In  October,  1849,  the  directors  met  in  the  Fourth  Ward  school 
and  considered  a plan  to  organize  a central  free  school  for  the  benefit  of  colored 
youth.  Thomas  Hamilton  was  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  John  W.  Bell 
secretary.  George  W.  Layng,  on  behalf  of  the  colored  people,  had  previously 
communicated  with  the  State  Superintendent,  and  had  received  an  answer,  which 
he  read  to  the  directors  present.  The  superintendent  stated  that  the  colored 
people  were  entitled  to  every  right  under  the  school  law  enjoyed  by  the  white 
people.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the.  thorough  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  colored  schools  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  In  1858  G.  B.  Vashon 
was  a prominent  instructor  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  city.  He  reported  an 
attendance  of  89  boys  and  61  girls,  and  that  his  schoolrooms  were  crowded  and 
uncomfortable. 

Early  in  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  the  Legislature  enacted  that  Allegheny, 
Butler,  and  Beaver  counties  should  constitute  the  Eleventh  District  for  the 
establishment  of  normal  schools,  and  provided  for  the  formation  of  stock 
companies  to  educate  and  train  teachers.  Under  this  law  the  Allegheny  Normal 
School  was  established  at  Mansfield',  five  miles  from  Pittsburg,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Noblestown  and  Washington  plank  roads,  in  1855,  where  the  first  term 
was  opened  in  April  of  that  year.  Rev.  Robert  Curry,  A.  M.,  was  chosen 
principal,  and  soon  had  some  forty  teachers  in  attendance.  The  school  became 
known  as  the  New  Brighton  Normal  Academy.  Other  normal  schools  or 
special  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  were  opened  here,  one  of  which  was 
conducted  by  Professor  Burtt,  principal  of  the  Fifth  Ward  Public  School,  in  a 
room  in  the  Iron  City  Commercial  College.  Under  the  school  law  of  1855, 
the  county  superintendent  was  authorized  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  to 
conduct  an  Allegheny  County  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In 
1855,  B.  M.  Kerr,  county  superintendent,  and  Professor  Curry  were  associated 
in  conducting  several  normal  schools  throughout  the  county.  Curry  University, 
a normal  training  school  for  teachers,  was  founded  in  1869,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

“The  situation  of  the  town  of  Pittsburg  is  greatly  to  be  chosen  for  a seat 
of  learning.  The  inhabitants  have  entertained  the  idea  of  instituting  an  academy, 
but  have  it  not  in  their  power  all  at  once  to  accomplish  every  wish.  The  first 
efforts  have  been  made  to  accommodate  themselves  with  lots  of  ground  with 
buildings  and  the  common  means  of  life;  next  to  establish  and  support  a 
Christian  Church.  In  a short  time,  more  conveniently,  they  may  be  able  to 
attend  to  that  great  object,  the  education  of  youth.  One  or  two  schools  are 
established  to  teach  the  first  elements,  but  it  is  greatly  desirable  that  there  be 
such  which  can  conduce  to  more  advancement  in  science.  I do  not  know  that 
the  Legislature  could  do  a more  acceptable  service  to  the  Commonwealth  than 
by  endowing  a school  at  this  place.  It  will  introduce  money  to  Pennsylvania 
for  a series  of  years  from  the  whole  Western  country.  It  will  institute  knowledge 
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and  abilities  in  this  extreme  of  the  Government.  The  college  at  Carlisle  is  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  200  miles  from  the  greater  part  of  this  country,  and  admitting 
that  the  expenses  of  education  are  not  greater  there  than  they  would  be  at  a 
seminary  here,  yet  the  inconvenience  must  be  obvious  of  sending  to  so  great  a 
distance  and  providing  for  the  usual  wants  of  those  abroad.  But  why  shall  this 
country  be  under  the  necessity  of  remitting  money  to  the  county  of  Cumberland 
for  the  advancement  of  education?  The  country  west  of  the  mountains  certainly 
deserves  a particular  attention  from  the  Commonwealth.  It  has  been  a barrier 
of  the  war  against  the  savages,  and  has  greatly  suffered  from  the  depredations. 
To  the  inhabitants  the  whole  war  has  been  a tour' of  duty.  Since  the  war,  money 
has  been  drawn  from  the  country  in  obtaining  rights  for  the  lands  which  they 
have  defended.  In  the  meantime  the  country  on  the  west  of  the  Ohio  has  been 
sold  at  a distance,  and  scarcely  an  individual  of  this  country  has  had  it  in  his 
power  to  make  any  purchase.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  lands  still  remaining, 
might  it  not  be  wise  in  the  Government  and  discover  a disposition  of  doing  equal 
justice  to  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  to  appropriate  some  of  them  for  the 
use  of  an  academy  at  Pittsburg?  The  3,000  acres  that  are  opposite  the  town, 
sold  in  lots,  would  establish  a handsome  fund  for  that  purpose.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  better  use  to  which  the  wisdom  of  the  State  could  apply  it.  It  will 
be  well  that  the  representatives,  especially  of  the  three  western  counties,  press 
this  point.  It  will  be  for  the  interest  of  this  county  in  particular,  and  for  the 
credit  and  interest  of  the  whole  Commonwealth”  (a). 

In  January,  1787,  H.  H.  Brackenridge,  then  representing  this  community  in 
the  State  Legislature,  wrote  to  the  citizens  that  a bill  had  been  introduced  to 
incorporate  a number  of  trustees  of  the  Western  country  for  an  academy  at 
Pittsburg.  He  stated  that  he  had  secured  from  the  Penns  a grant  of  one 
square  on  what  was  called  Ewalt’s  Field,  for  the  use  of  such  institution,  and 
further  stated  that,  although  Mr.  Ewalt  had  a claim  upon  this  grant,  yet  he 
thought  the  trustees  would  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  same,  upon  a fair 
and  reasonable  compromise  with  this  gentleman. 

“Whereas,  The  education  of  youth  ought  to  be  a primary  object  with  every 
government;  and  whereas,  any  school  or  college  yet  established  is  greatly  distant 
from  the  country  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains;  and  whereas,  the  town  of 
Pittsburg  is  most  central  to  that  settlement,  and  accommodation  for  students 
can  be  most  conveniently  obtained  in  that  town,  therefore 

“Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  there  be  erected,  and  is  hereby  erected  and 
established  in  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  in  this 
State,  an  academy  or  school  for  the  education  of  youth  in  useful  arts,  sciences 
and  literature,  the  style,  name,  and  title  of  which  shall  be  the  Pittsburg  Academy. 

“And  be  ittfurther  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  following  persons,  viz.:  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Barr,  the  Rev.  James  Finley,  the  Rev.  James  Powers,  the  Rev.  John 
McClellan,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henderson,  General 
John  Gibson,  Colonels  Presley  Neville,  William  Butler  and  Stephen  Bayard; 
James  Ross,  David  Bradford,  Robert  Galbraith,  George  Thompson,  George 
Wallace,  Edward  Cook,  John  More,  William  Todd,  Alexander  Fowler,  Esquires; 
Drs.  Nathaniel  Bedford  and  Thomas  Parker,  shall  be  the  trustees  of  the  said 
school,  which  said  trustees  and  their  successors,  to  be  elected  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  forever  be  and  they  are  hereby  elected,  established 
and  declared  to  be  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession 
in  deed  and  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  by  the  name,  style  and 
title  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pittsburg  Academy 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  persons  of  every  denomination  of 


(a)  Gazette,  1786. 
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Christians  shall  be  capable  of  being  elected  trustees.  Enacted  into  a law  at 
Philadelphia  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1787.” 

Among  those  connected  with  the  Academy  at  the  outset  in  the  capacity 
of  instructors  were  Revs.  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Stockton  and  others.  For 
manv  years  the  Academy  had  a precarious  existence,  but  managed  to  continue 
with  a fair  share  of  success.  Supplementary  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  institu- 
tion were  passed  in  September,  1787,  and  March,  1798.  Among  other  pro- 
visions by  the  latter  law  was  one  to  the  effect  that  the  Academy  should  not  be 
required  "to  educate  gratis  more  than  ten  poor  students  at  one  time.  In  1801 
the  separate  department  of  penmanship  was  added  to  the  institution.  In  1800 
the  tuition  of  the  Academy  was  collected  by  three  inspectors,  and  at  this  time 
the  school  was  placed  in  charge  of  two  masters,  one  a clergyman,  who  was 
employed  to  instruct  in  mathematics,  reading,  writing,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the 
other  for  special  branches.  The  inspectors  were  empowered  to  take  charge  of  the 
finances,  were  required  to  examine  scholars  monthly,  and  at  this  time  they  re- 
ported that  the  funds  were  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  necessary 
number  of  instructors.  Quarterly  payments  of  tuition  were  required,  the  bills 
being  sent  to  patrons.  Boarding  was  advertised  for  scholars  attending  from 
abroad.  At  this  time  the  Academy  was  in  debt,  having  borrowed  a consid- 
erable sum  of  money,  upon  which  interest  was  being  paid.  In  1803  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, who  had  lately  been  instructor  in  Princeton  College,  was  employed  to  take 
the  principalship  of  the  Academy.  Under  this  able  teacher  the  institution 
assumed  a new  lease  of  life  and  soon  attained  an  unexpected  and  gratifying 
efficiency.  In  April,  1804,  a public  exhibition  was  given  at  the  Courthouse  by 
the  students  of  the  Academy,  for  which  an  admission  of  50  cents  was  charged. 
This  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  public  exhibition  ever  given  by  the  students 
of  the  Academy.  Great  interest  was  shown  and  a large  attendance  anticipated, 
as  was  shown  by  the  high  price  of  admission.  The  Courthouse  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  parents  and  friends  of  the  students,  and  a most  creditable 
exhibition  was  presented,  one  of  the  features  being  the  rendition  of  a dramatic 
performance  of  considerable  length,  in  which  it  was  specially  noticed  that 
boys  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age  took  part  and  correctly  delineated  by  gesture 
and  expression  the  principal  emotions  and  passions.  Mr.  Hopkins  announced 
in  July,  1803,  that  a special  school  for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies  in 
geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  reading  and  writing  would  be  opened  in  one 
of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Academy,  from  12  to  1:30  o’clock  daily.  It  was  said 
of  Mr.  Hopkins  that  “his  instruction  extended  not  only  to  the  useful  but  to  the 
ornamental  branches  of  education;  whilst  employed  in  expanding  the  young 
mind  by  the  rudiments  of  science,  he  was  also  careful  to  adorn  it.”  Later,  Rev. 
Mr.  Stockton  took  charge  of  the  Academy  and  placed  it  in  a higher  state  of 
efficiency  than  even  Mr.  Hopkins  had  done.  He  was  a man  of  great  breadth 
of  learning  and  strength  of  mind,  and  became  one  of  (he  most  prominent 
instructors  in  education  and  morals  in  all  the  Western  country.  Almost  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Rev.  Robert  Bruce  and  Rev.  John  Black,  wTho  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  later  in  the  management  of  the  Academy. 

In  1818  the  institution  became  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Under  the  management  of  Revs.  Robert  Bruce,  John  Black,  E.  P.  Swift,  Joseph 
McElroy  and  C.  B.  Maguire,  faculty,  elaborate  courses  were  prepared  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  geography,  belles-lettres,  logic,  natural  philosophy, 
moral  philosophy  and  the  common  branches.  “The  buildings,  late  the  property 
of  the  Pittsburg  Academy,  having  been  prepared,  are  now  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  pupils,  to  whom  all  due  attention  will  be  paid”  (b).  At  this  time  the 


(b)  Mercury,  June  30,  1818 
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board  of  trustees  consisted  of  George  Stevenson,  president;  Samuel  Roberts, 
Francis  Herron,  J.  FI.  Walker  and  Morgan  Neville,  inspectors.  .“It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  progress  made  by  the  different  classes  since  the 
last  examination  offers  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  correct  system  which  is 
observed  in  this  academy”  (c). 

The  law  provided  that  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  should  be 
built  near  the  town  of  Allegheny;  that  twenty-six  trustees  should  manage  the 
institution,  nine  of  whom  should  constitute  a quorum;  and  that  the  real  estate 
held  should  not  exceed  $20,000  in  value.  By  the  act  of  March  9,  1826,  it  was 
provided  that  for  each  of  five  years,  beginning  January  1,  1826,  the  sum  of 
$2,400  should  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  provided  the  trustees  should  relinquish  to  the  State  the  land 
granted  the  institution  by  the  act  of  February  18,  1819.  This  tract  comprised 
forty  acres  adjoining  the  outlets  of  Allegheny.  The  trustees  announced  that 
by  the  law  of  1787  the  land  of  Allegheny  Common  could  not  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  institution,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  unable  to  establish  a 
university  proper.  In  March,  1826,  the  board  of  trustees,  having  become  con- 
siderably disorganized  by  removals  and  otherwise,  offered  to  relinquish  their 
positions  in  order  that  a new  board  might  be  appointed.  This  was  done,  where- 
upon the  Legislature  empowered  Joseph  Stockton  and  thirty  others  to  erect  the 
necessary  buildings  and  place  the  institution  on  a proper  basis  to  furnish  a 
university  education.  This  proceeding  led  to  the  construction  of  new  and  com- 
modious buildings,  and  to  the  entire  reorganization  of  the  University.  It  entered 
upon  a career  of  progressive  usefulness,  and  soon  became  the  pride  of  this 
vicinity.  In  1837  M.  F.  Eaton  was  professor  of  English,  E.  S.  Blake  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  sciences,  J.  S.  Patch  of  penmanship  and  bookkeeping,  and 
J.  E.  Barbezat  of  modern  languages.  The  institution  was  located  on  Third  Street, 
near  Cherry  Alley,  but  the  situation  was  not  considered  suitable.  The  great 
fire  of  1845  destroyed  the  structure,  whereupon  the  trustees,  in  1848,  selected 
a site  on  Duquesne  Way  and  erected  thereon  the  necessary  buildings.  Soon 
afterward  it  was  found  that  the  buildings  were  too  small  to  afford  the  facilities 
needed,  and  additional  ground  was  called  for,  and  at  this  time  it  was  suggested 
that  endowments  of  certain  professorships  would  be  most  acceptable.  It  was 
stated  that  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  on  the  tract  on  the  Allegheny 
River  would  be  much  better  than  to  remove  the  students  and  professors  to  the 
crowded  vicinity  of  the  Courthouse,  where  the  “inns  of  court”  would  prove 
more  or  less  damaging  to  the  usefulness  of  the  institution.  In  a short  time  the 
University  was  enjoying  a degree  of  prosperity  never  before  attained,  but  in  1849 
fire  again  destroyed  the  buildings  and  the  institution  suffered  another  period  of 
quiescence.  During  the  first  meetings  held  here  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a high  school,  the  professors  of  the  University  were  warmly  in  favor  of  the 
project,  contending  that  the  establishment  of  such  a school  would  prove  a 
valuable  preparatory  adjunct  of  the  University;  but  it  was  found  that  the  site 
on  the  Allegheny  River  was  unsuitable,  and  accordingly,  in  February,  1854, 
the  trustees  purchased  a new  tract,  93  by  100  feet,  at  the  junction  of  Diamond 
and  Ross  streets,  for  $8,200,  and  made  preparations  to  erect  thereon  a large 
building.  The  contract  was  given  out  and  the  work  progressed  satisfactorily 
until  February,  1855,  when,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  labor  was  temporarily 
suspended.  There  was  considerable  talk  at  this  time  of  transferring  the  Uni- 
versity buildings  to  the  Central  Board  of  Education  for  high  school  purposes. 
The  Gazette  asked,  “If  the  University  is  to  be  a failure,  what  better  use  could 
be  made  of  the  buildings?”  The  trustees  denied  the  correctness  of  the  rumor 


(c)  Notice  in  Mercury,  April  11,  1820. 
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and  stated  that  the  passage  of  the  recent  act  of  the  Legislature,  authorizing 
them  to  borrow  on  bond  and  mortgage  free  from  taxation,  was  secured  in  order 
to  save  the  University  from  the  necessity  of  selling  its  investments  in  Alle- 
gheny County  and  other  bonds  in  their  then  greatly  depressed  state,  and  not 
because  the  institution  was  without  means.  At  any  rate,  the  University  did  not 
pass  to  the  High  School.  In  September,  1855,  the  new  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Diamond  and  Ross  streets  were  opened.  From  this  time  forward  the 
institution  had  very  little  trouble  to  maintain  an  existence  and  attain  a high 
degree  of  usefulness.  Previously,  its  career  had  been  troubled  and  involved, 
and  often  a desperate  struggle  for  existence  was  necessary  to  save  the  school 
from  extinction.  Its  buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  twice,  but  all  of  the 
various  dilemmas  and  calamities  were  survived.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
buildings  on  Duquesne  Way  the  trustees  had  judiciously  husbanded  their  means 
until  in  1855,  the  institution  was  at  last,  for  the  first  time  in  its  career,  in  a 
condition  which  promised  permanent  success.  The  University  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed a cabinet  of  minerals,  considerable  valuable  philosophical  apparatus  and  a 
library  of  several  hundred  volumes,  and  the  trustees  publicly  solicited  endow- 
ments for  special  professorships.  At  this  time  the  trustees  were  M.  Hampton, 
H.  Hepburn,  J.  K.  Moorhead,  John  Harper,  Bishop  Simpson,  E.  G.  Edrington, 
M.  D.,  and  J.  F.  McLaren,  D.  D.  The  building  fronted  80  feet  on  Diamond 
Alley  and  70  feet  on  Ross  Street,  and  comprised  three  stories.  On  the  first 
story  were  four  rooms  for  residence,  and  on  the  second  were  five  rooms,  and 
on  the  third  were  two  rooms  and  a chapel.  John  F.  McLaren  was  principal  at 
the  opening  in  the  new  building.  In  1861  provision  for  military  drill  was 
made,  and  in  1863  a scientific  course  was  established.  In  1867  the  Allegheny 
Observatory  was  transferred  to  the  University,  and  in  1869  a course  in  engineer- 
ing was  introduced.  In  1871  a preparatory  department  was  added,  in  1872  a 
chemical  laboratory  opened  and  in  1880  military  instruction  was  abandoned  and 
instruction  in  mechanical  engineering  suspended.  In  1871  William  Thaw 
donated  $100,000  to  the  University,  upon  condition  that  the  trustees  would 
raise  the  same  amount  from  other  sources.  In  1874  the  library  of  Robert  Wat- 
son, comprising  2,500  volumes,  was  willed  to  the  institution.  In  1882  the  Uni- 
versity was  transferred  to  the  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary  building  and  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  on  North  Avenue,  Allegheny,  and 
later  to  the  new  buildings  on  Observatory  Hill. 

In  1862  Bishop  Bowman  Institute  was  established  through  the  aid  and 
encouragement  of  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dusen,  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church.  The 
first  rector  of  the  school  was  Rev.  Anthony  Ten  Broeck,  D.  D.,  and  the  first 
term  was  opened  in  the  old  Murray  residence  on  Second  Avenue,  near  Smith- 
field  Street.  Later  a charter  was  secured  and  the  scope  of  the  school  materially 
extended  by  Bishop  Kerfoot.  Various  changes  occurred,  but  the  school  has 
since  continued  to  enjoy  a fair  degree  of  prosperity.  In  1869  the  Pennsylvania 
Female  College  was  established  by  the  leading  members  of  Shady  Side  Pres- 
byterian Church,  among  whom  were  Rev.  W.  T.  Beatty,  David  Aiken  and 
John  A.  Renshaw.  In  a short  time  $30,000  was  pledged.  The  institution  was 
soon  incorporated,  a site  of  ten  acres  purchased  on  Fifth  Avenue,  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  Pittsburg’s  center,  and  in  September,  1870,  school  was  begun 
in  the  new  buildings  erected  thereon.  The  institution  was  under  the  control  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  assisted  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $100,000  by 
this  and  neighboring  presbyteries.  In  1885  Joseph  Dilworth  donated  $10,000 
to  found  a hall,  which  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Early  in  1825  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  an  institution  founded 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  established,  and  in  1827  located  in  Allegheny. 
The  offer  of  that  town  to  donate  eighteen  acres  of  the  “Common,”  and  to  raise 
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the  sum  of  $21,000,  to  be  paid  in  installments,  was  accepted  by  the  Church 
Assembly.  The  citizens  there  granted  the  church  the  right  to  occupy  a tract 
of  ground  on  the  “Common,”  and  the  Legislature,  by  act  of  April  17,  1827, 
confirmed  the  grant.  In  May,  1827,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church 
finally  decided  to  accept  the  offer,  and  preparations  were  at  once  made  to  carry 
the  project  into  execution.  The  following  directors  for  the  Seminary  were 
appointed:  Revs.  Francis  Herron,  Obadiah  Jennings,  Mathew  Brown,  Samuel 
Ralston,  Ashbel  Green,  Elisha  P.  Swift,  Elisha  McCurdy,  William  Speer, 
Thomas  Barr,  William  Jeffries,  Robert  M.  Laird,  Robert  Johnston,  Thomas  E. 
Hughes,  Charles  S.  Beatty,  Joseph  Stockton,  Joseph  Treat,  Randolph  Stone, 
Andrew  Wilie,  Thomas  D.  Baird,  James  Graham,  Francis  McFarland  and  Elders 
Mathew  B.  Lowrie,  John  Hannen,  John  M.  Snowden,  Samuel  Thompson, 
George  Hummer,  Benjamin  Williams,  Aaron  Kerr,  Reddick  McKee  and  Thomas 
Henry.  The  directors  were  notified  to  assemble  for  organization,  and  busi- 
ness in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  June, 
1827,  on  which  occasion  Rev.  Dr.  Herron  was  elected  president,  Rev.  William 
Speer  first  vice-president,  Rev.  Mr.  Ralston  second  vice-president,  Rev.  E.  P. 
Swift  secretary,  and  Michael  Allen  treasurer.  “Considerable  funds  have  been 
offered  in  one  of  our  Eastern  cities  to  aid  in  the  endowment  of  this  institu- 
tion” (d).  Rev.  Jacob  J.  Janeway  was  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
church  to  occupy  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  new  seminary.  By  act  of  January 
21,  1828,  the  Seminary  was  duly  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  and  Revs. 
Mathew  Henderson,  Alexander  Porter,  David  Proudflt,  Isaiah  Niblock  and 
William  Rainey  were  appointed  trustees.  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  founder  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburg,  which  had  its  start  in  Northern  Lib- 
erties in  1828,  with  a membership  of  seven  persons,  visited  England  in  1829 
to  solicit  contributions  for  the  seminary,  and  was  highly  successful  in  his  mission. 
The  institution  grew  slowly  and  suffered  many  buffetings  and  defeats.  It  was 
opened  on  November  16,  1827,  by  Revs.  Janewav,  Swift  and  Stockton,  with  a 
class  of  four  students.  In  1829  Rev.  Luther  Halsey  succeeded  Mr.  Janeway. 
All  members  of  the  church,  particularly  in  this  vicinity,  were  interested  in  its 
welfare  and  anxious  for  its  success.  In  the  spring  of  1831  the  first  building, 
on  Seminary,  now  Monument,  Hill  was  ready  for  occupancy.  Nearly  forty 
young  men  attended  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  new  building.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1854,  the  building  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  but  in  1856  was  rebuilt 
on  a different  site,  lower  on  the  same  hill,  at  a cost  of  about  $22,000.  In  1859 
Mrs.  Hetty  E.  Beatty  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  donated  $10,000  for  the  erection 
of  “Beatty  Hall.”  The  institution  still  pursues  its  mission  of  usefulness. 

In  1825  the  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary  was  established  at  Pittsburg 
by  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Kerr 
was  installed  as  professor.  He  opened  the  school  with  three  students  in  Decem- 
ber, 1825,  and  continued  with  prospects  of  success  until  his  death  in  November, 
1829,  checked  temporarily  farther  progress.  In  October,  1831,  Rev.  J.  T.  Pressly 
succeeded  to  the  position  and  continued  to  serve  until  his  death  in  1870.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Cooper.  In  recent  years  the  institution  has 
enjoyed  a fair  degree  of  prosperity. 


(d)  Recorder,  July,  1827. 
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The  Constitution  of  1790  provided  that  the  Legislature,  at  some  con- 
venient time,  might  establish  schools  throughout  the  State  for  the  gratuitous 
teaching  of  the  poor,  and  that  the  arts  and  sciences  should  be  promoted  in  one  or 
more  seminaries  of  learning.  In  1802  a law  was  passed  providing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  but  it  failed  to  answer  the  purposes  intended.  The  law  of 
March  19,  1804,  provided  that  all  teachers  of  private  schools  throughout  the 
State  should  receive  a limited  number  of  poor  children,  to  be  sent  to  them 
by  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  justices  of  the  peace,  and  should  be  recompensed 
from  the  fund  provided  by  the  county.  This  law  was  wholly  experimental, 
and  was,  therefore,  limited  to  three  years’  duration.  A later  law  provided  that 
the  commissioners  of  counties  might  employ  teachers  and  erect  suitable  build- 
ings solely  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  expense  to  be  paid  by  taxation. 
These  schools  were  established  under  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  were  devoted  exclusively  to  poor  children. 

In  1819  the  commissioners  of  Allegheny  County  petitioned  the  Legislature 
for  the  enactment  of  a law  “authorizing  them  to  choose  and  contract  with 
teachers  for  the  education  of  the  poor  gratuitously,  within  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
and  one  mile  from  the  limits  thereof,  and  to  erect  one  or  more  public 
schools  for  that  purpose  within  the  same  limits.”  No  action  seems  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Legislature  at  that  time  in  response  to  this  petition;  but  on 
March  31,  1821,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  County  Commissioners  to  select 
and  employ  capable  and  discreet  teachers  for  the  education  of  poor  children 
gratuitously,  and  required  the  assessors  to  report  the  names  of  such  poor  chil- 
dren. This  law  firmly  established  in  this  county  poor  schools  for  the  exclusive 
and  gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  children,  and  empowered  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  to  adopt  all  necessary  rules  and  methods  to  carry  the  same 
into  effect.  The  act  further  provided  that  the  County  Commissioners  should 
appoint  five  citizens  to  visit  and  report  from  time  to  time  on  the  condition  of 
such  schools. 

On  March  29,  1824,  another  act  was  passed,  providing  more  effectually  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  gratuitously  and  “for  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
general  system  of  education  throughout  the  Commonwealth.”  This  law  was  a 
long  stride  in  the  cause  of  education,  but  became  so  unpopular,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  system  of  taxation  connected  therewith,  that  on  February  20,  1826,  it 
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was  repealed.  The  law  provided  that  three  men,  to  be  called  school  men, 
should  be  appointed  in  every  township,  ward  and  borough,  whose  duty  should 
be  to  perform  whatever  was  necessary  to  place  the  poor  schools  on  a sub- 
stantial and  permanent  basis;  and  provided  further  that  the  question  should  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  whether  such  schools,  with  the  additional  taxation 
connected  therewith,  should  be  established  or  not.  If  such  a question  was  voted 
upon  here,  it  was  unquestionably  lost;  at  any  rate,  as  above  stated,  the  law  was 
repealed.  However,  the  action  of  the  Legislature  and  the  extensive  advertise- 
ment given  to-  an  advanced  school  system  were  not  without  their  effect  upon 
the  people  of  the  State  in  subsequent  attempts  to  establish  a school  system. 
By  the  act  of  February  19,  1828,  it  was  provided  that: 

“Whereas,  It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  existing  mode  of 
educating  the  poor  gratuitously  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  has  been  very  oppressive 
on  the  county  of  Allegheny,  without  contributing  equivalent  advantages  to  the 
community;  and  whereas,  it  is  believed  that  the  introduction  of  the  Lancasterian 
system  of  education  in  the  county  of  Allegheny  would  effect  an  economical 
reform  as  well  as  an  important  improvement  in  the  mode  of  instruction;  there- 
fore, Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Allegheny  County  be 
authorized  to  build,  or  procure,  a suitable  building  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  children  directed  to  be  taught  at  the  public  expense  within  the  city  of 
Pittsburg;  and  also  to  furnish  the  same  for  the  accommodation  of  such  children.” 

The  law  further  provided  for  the  employment  of  teachers  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Lancasterian  system;  for  the  appointment  of  nine  citizens  of  the  city 
as  a board  of  examiners  of  teachers;  for  the  admission  of  poor  children  upon 
application;  for  the  payment  of  contractors  of  the  school  buildings;  and  for  all 
necessary  books,  stationery  and  other  supplies.  All  action  was  made  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  County  Commissioners  and  the  grand  jury 
of  the  county,  and  such  approval  was  required  to  be  filed  with  the  prothonotarv 
of  the  county.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  law  provided  that  all  action 
should  be  approved  by  the  officers  stated,  and  as  such  approval  was  never  filed 
in  Pittsburg,  the  law,  of  course,  failed,  and  was  wholly  inoperative.  All  these 
attempts  to  improve  the  schools  of  the  State  were  more  or  less  crude  and 
imperfect,  but  the  question  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  all  the  cities,  and  in 
the  end  all  such  attempts  were  beneficial,  though  they  met  with  the  fiercest 
opposition  from  the  principals  of  private  schools,  and  from  persons  who*  opposed 
the  system  of  taxation  necessarily  included  therein.  In  1828  the  education  of 
the  poor  cost  Allegheny  County  $468.81^  (a).  This  expenditure  was  regarded 
as  burdensome. 

Another  attempt  was  made  in  1829  to  establish  a law  for  the  education  of 
children  generally  throughout  the  State  and  to  permit  people  to  form  school 
districts,  erect  buildings,  elect  officers,  employ  teachers,  and  otherwise  provide 
for  conducting  such  schools.  But  this  law  was  hampered  so*  that  it  failed  to 
accomplish  the  design  intended.  The  friends  of  education  were  resolute,  and 
were  determined  to  secure  the  enactment  in  this  State,  as  in  neighboring  States, 
of  a common  school  law,  and,  accordingly,  in  February,  1831,  another  school  bill 
was  introduced  and  discussed  in  the  Legislature.  Some  years  prior  to  this,  the 
first  independent  schcfol  district  in  the  State  was  established  in  Northern 
Liberties,  near  Philadelphia,  and  in  1822  the  second  was  established  at  Lancaster. 
The  law  of  1828  made  Pittsburg  another  independent  school  district. 

On  October  23,  1830,  a county  convention  of  teachers  was  held  in  Pittsburg 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  adopting  a plan  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
teachers  without  increasing  expenses  or  loss  of  time  in  going  to  school;  improv- 


(a)  Gazette,  February  27,  1829. 
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ing  the  methods  of  communicating  instruction;  raising  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion, and  interesting  the  public  to  a greater  degree.  Louis  Atwood  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  J.  A.  McKay  appointed  secretary.  M.  W.  Miller,  A.  C.  Miller 
and  J.  A.  McKay  were  appointed  a committee  to  prepare  a plan  for  consideration 
and  a form  for  a township  constitution.  The  plan  recommended  the  formation 
of  township  and  county  associations,  their  adoption  of  new  books,  methods,  and 
other  efficient  action.  On  December  18,  1830,  a meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
the  county,  held  at  the  Courthouse,  effected  a thorough  reorganization  of  the 
County  Association,  and  adopted  resolutions  as  to  the  necessity  of  mutual 
assistance  and  cooperation.  Of  the  meeting  Thomas  Malin  was  chairman  and 
John  Winter  secretary.  At  this  time  associations  similar  to  this  were  formed  in 
all  parts  of  the  county.  Townships,  boroughs  and  wards  were  at  last  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  a common  school  system.  Such  meetings  were  held 
in  Plum,  Wilkins  and  other  townships. 

In  1831  a law  was  passed  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a permanent 
school  fund  for  the  State.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor-General  and  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Land  Office  were  constituted  commissioners  of  the  fund  to  be  raised 
under  this  law.  The  source  of  the  fund  was  as  follows:  First,  money  due  for 

unpatented  land  secured  by  mortgage  or  lien  for  purchase  money;  second, 
moneys  for  applications,  warrants,  patents,  etc.;  third,  fees  in  the  land  office; 
fourth,  proceeds  of  a tax  throughout  the  State  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar.  It 
was  provided  that  as  fast  as  interest  accumulated  it  should  be  added  to  the 
principal  until  the  annual  interest  should  amount  to  $100,000,  after  which  such 
interest  should  be  distributed  to  the  school  districts  throughout  the  State. 

At  last,  in  1834,  after  many  years  of  patient  warfare,  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  famous  common  school  law, 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  magnificent  schools  of  the  present  day.  Thaddeus 
Stevens  was  the  “father”  of  the  law;  only  one  member  of  the  House  voted 
against  it.  The  law  was  entitled,  “An  act  to  establish  a general  system  of 
education  by  common  schools,”  and  was  approved  April  1,  1834.  The  law 
provided  that  each  county  in  the  State  should  form  a school  division,  and  that 
every  ward,  township  and  borough  should  form  a school  district.  The  sheriff 
of  each  county  was  required  to  give  notice  of  the  election  of  the  necessary 
school  officers,  and,  accordingly,  William  Leckey,  sheriff,  called  for  such  elec- 
tions in  the  four  wards  of  Pittsburg;  in  the  Monongahela  region;  in  Northern 
Liberties,  at  the  Town  House  in  Lawrenceville;  in  Birmingham,  at  the  house 
of  Robert  Campbell  in  Allegheny — all  to  be  held  on  the  third  Friday  of  Septem- 
ber, 1834.  The  law  provided  that  six  directors  should  be  elected  in  each  school 
district;  that  the  County  Commissioners  and  one  delegate  from  each  board  of 
directors  in  the  county  should  meet  semi-annually  to  consider  the  condition 
of  the  county  schools,  and  to  decide  whether  a tax  should  be  levied  for  the 
support  of  the  same,  and  if  so  to  apportion  the  just  amounts  among  the  several 
districts;  that  such  tax  should  be  a part  of  the  county  expenses,  but  in  no 
case  to  be  more  than  double  the  amount  each  district  should  receive  from  the 
State  fund;  that  any  district  whose  delegate  should  vote  against  such  a tax 
should  receive  no  portion  of  the  State  fund;  that  directors  should  build  neces- 
sary schoolhouses,  employ  teachers,  etc.  The  law  provided  that  $75,000  should 
be  appropriated  for  the  year  1835,  and  annually  thereafter,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  accepting  districts  of  the  State.  The  treasurer  and  the  auditor  of 
Allegheny  County  were  made  county  treasurer  and  county  auditor  of  the  school 
fund. 

At  the  first  school  delegate  meeting,  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  it  was  determined  to  levy  a tax  for  school  purposes  of  $6,500  in  all 
of  Allegheny  County.  The  County  Commissioners,  under  the  law,  levied  a 
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one-mill  tax  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city,  which  was  $4,419,135. 
The  tax  amounted  to  $4,419.13  in  Pittsburg-,  whereas,  under  the  apportionment 
of  the  delegates,  the  amount  required  from  this  city  was  only  $1,552.45,  leaving 
$2,866.68  raised  in  Pittsburg-  to  be  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  county.  This  disparity  was  denounced  vehemently  by  the  enemies 
of  the  common  school  system  residing  here.  It  was  a notable  example,  they 
claimed,  of  the  injustice  of  the  law.  The  plan  of  taxing  the  people  of  Pitts- 
burg for  the  benefit  of  the  people  residing  in  remote  parts  of  the  county  was 
denounced  in  the  severest  language;  but,  despite  opposition,  the  school  author- 
ities proceeded  with  great  unanimity  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  As  if  to  add  still  further  to  the  rage  of  "the  enemies  of  the  common  school 
system,  the  school  tax  in  the  city  in  1835  was  raised  to  two*  mills  on  the  dollar. 
It  was  stated  by  the  enemies  of  the  system,  in  1835,  that  under  this  proceeding 
the  school  tax  in  Pittsburg  “would  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $13,300.” 
Not  only  the  enemies  of  the  school  system  found  fault  with  it,  but  the  local 
newspapers  and  many  of  the  friends  of  the  system  likewise  called  attention  later 
to  what  seemed  to  be  the  manifest  injustice  of  the  law.  The  Gazette  said:  “If 

this  injustice  in  taxing  the  city  nearly  $3,000  for  the  support  of  township  school 
districts  arises  from  a defect  in  the  school  law,  it  should  be  amended  and  made 
to  conform  to  the  just  principle  of  taxation — make  those  pay  who  get  the 
value”  (b).  All  or  nearly  all  looked  at  it  from  a mercenary  point  of  view.  At 
public  meetings  held  in  the  four  wards  on  June  28,  1834,  strong  speeches  were 
made  in  favor  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  nominate,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  six  persons  in  each 
ward  to  serve  as  directors  after  having  been  elected  in  the  approaching  Septem- 
ber, as  provided  by  law.  The  elections  of  school  directors  were  held  at  the 
following  places:  South  Ward,  at  William  Alexander’s;  North  Ward,  at  Allen 
Brown’s;  West  Ward,  at  George  Beale’s;  East  Ward,  at  J.  Wallace’s.  The 
following  directors  were  elected:  South  Ward,  Richard  Biddle,  Trevanion  B. 

Dallas,  John  P.  Bakewell,  George  Cochran,  Andrew  Fleming  and  George  D. 
Bruce;  North  Ward,  Abishai  Way,  George  Grant,  Stephen  Colwell,  Z.  W. 
Remington,  Benjamin  Darlington  and  Oliver  Metcalf;  West  Ward,  W.  H. 
Denny,  H.  D.  Sellers,  John  McKee,  James  S.  Craft,  John  Sheriff  and  W.  W. 
Fetterman;  East  Ward,  Walter  Forward,  Thomas  Fairman,  W.  H.  Fowrie,  Dr. 
James  R.  Speer,  John  Arthurs  and  Benjamin  Bakewell.  In  looking  at  this 
array  of  names  one  is  led  to  inquire  whether  it  was  possible  to-  secure  the 
election  of  men  of  greater  prominence,  force  of  character  and  education  than 
those  mentioned  above.  Surely  it  was  determined  to  place  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion here  both  in  the  hands  of  its  friends  and  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  men 
of  this  community.  The  people  had  struggled  too  long  to>  secure  the  passage 
of  the  common  school  law  to  permit  it  now  to  fall  into-  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 
It  was  said  at  this  time  by  the  friends  of  education,  concerning  the  previous 
educational  law,  that  in  all  its  features  it  was  “anti-republican,  and  conveyed  a 
direct  insult  to  the  poor  by  dispensing  that  as  a charity  which  is  the  right 
of  all”  (c). 

During  the  summer  of  1834  the  new  school  law  was  thoroughly  discussed 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  nowhere  with  greater  intensity  of  feeling  than  in 
this  community.  Its  enemies  brought  every  argument  possible  to  bear  against 
it,  while  its  frends  combated  with  equal  directness  and  force  every  objection 
offered.  As  a whole,  this  community  favored  the  law.  The  old  newspapers 
are  full  of  accounts  of  meetings  held  in  all  parts  of  the  county  to  discuss  its 
measures.  Fate  in  1834,  when  it  had  been  definitely  settled  here  that  the  new 


(b)  Gazette,  February  7,  1837. 


(c)  Writer  in  Gazette  of  June  27,  1834. 
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law  would  be  put  into  effect,  preparations  were  made  in  all  school  districts 
to  either  rent  or  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  and  competent  teachers  in  more 
than  one  instance  were  advertised  for  in  the  newspapers.  In  several  of  the 
districts  it  was  thought  proper  to  instruct  the  boys  and  girls  separately.  Many 
other  important  questions  arose  and  were  settled  as  the  years  rolled  round. 

On  November  14,  1834,  the  delegates  from  the  several  wards,  townships 
and  boroughs  of  the  county,  in  a meeting  held  in  Pittsburg  for  the  purpose, 
adopted  by  a unanimous  vote  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Bill,  and  pro- 
\ided  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  entitle  the  county  to  claim  the  aid  con- 
ditionally proffered  by  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  recommended  at  this  meet- 
ing that  a two-mill  tax  be  levied  and  that  male  and  female  children  be  instructed 
in  separate  schools.  Benjamin  Bakewell,  H.  D.  Sellers,  Richard  Biddle  and 
Stephen  Colwell  were  appointed  a committee  to  prepare  and  report  a system  of 
school  education,  to  be  submitted  to  a joint  meeting  of  the  city  board  of 
directors.  On  December  3,  1834,  this  joint  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Society  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  report  rec- 
ommended that,  considering  the  large  number  of  children  and  the  small  amount 
of  fund,  the  improved  Lancasterian  system,  then  in  successful  operation  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  presented,  the  only  practicable  plan;  that  the 
directors  of  the  city  should  continue  to  work  in  harmony  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  from  the  Education  Bill;  that  the  location  of  the  schools  should  be 
under  the  authority  of  the  joint  board;  that  the  establishment  of  a model  school, 
advanced  beyond  the  primary  grade,  would  be  advisable,  and  that  the  erection 
of  one  or  more  suitable  buildings  was  indispensable  (d).  “The  law  is  in  force 
and  would  be  unanimously  approved  were  it  not  that  many  of  our  citizens 
believe  that  the  addition  of  the  school  taxes  in  addition  to  those  for  our  State 
improvements  would  prove  oppressive”  (e). 

In  December,  1834,  Mr.  Lawrence  introduced  a resolution  in  the  Legis- 
lature that  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  State  in  Congress  be  instructed 
to  favor  the  passage  of  a law  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands  among  the  several  States,  for  purposes  of  education,  etc.  The  resolution 
was  laid  upon  the  table.  More  than  500  adults  of  Pittsburg  in  December,  1834, 
could  neither  read  nor  write  (f).  In  December,  1834,  a large  number  of  petitions 
from  all  portions  of  the  State  were  received  by  the  Legislature,  praying  for  the 
repeal  of  the  school  law.  In  1835  the  Legislature  made  several  important 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  original  act.  At  this  time  petitions,  signed 
by  an  aggregate  of  2,084  persons,  were  sent  to  the  General  Assembly,  praying 
for  the  repeal,  or  a modification,  of  the  school  law;  while  2,575  remonstrated 
against  such  repeal.  Many  who.  signed  for  the  repeal  either  made  their  marks 
or  wrote  their  names  very  illegibly.  In  May,  1835,  Benjamin  Bakewell,  presi- 
dent of  the  joint  board  of  directors,  called  for  applications  from  competent 
male  and  female  teachers,  to  instruct  under  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial 
system.  They  were  requested  to  state  the  wages  wanted.  A splendid  welcome 
was  given  Thaddeus  Stevens  on  his  visit  here,  July  4,  1835,  by  the  friends  of 
the  common-school  system.  A high  school  with  a tract  of  arable  land  adjacent 
where  labor  could  be  performed,  was  proposed  at  this  time.  In  1835  Allegheny 
County  drew  from  the  State  school  fund  $3,017.35. 


State  Received  from  Total  School 
School  Districts.  Appropriation.  Local  Tax.  Fund  for  1835. 

East  Ward $231.96  $2,182.00  $2,413.96 

South  Ward 160.92  1,495.74  1,656.66 


(d)  Gazette,  December  11,  1834. 
(f)  Gazette,  December  20,  1834. 


(e)  Gazette,  December  15,  1834. 
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State  Received  from  Total  School 
School  Districts.  Appropriation.  Local  Tax.  Fund  for  1835. 

WestWard $ 154.56  $2,853.00  $3,007.56 

North  Ward 173.14  1,796.00  1,969.14 

Allegheny 270.23  582.17  852.40 

Northern  Liberties 149.97  323.11  473.08 

Birmingham 36.9  3 79.00  115.93 

Lawrenceville 31-48  67.82  99-3° 

Pitt  Township 153.00  329 .71  482.71 


For  the  school  year  beginning  June,  1836,  the  county  received  from  the 
State  fund,  including  the  bonus  from  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  sum  of  $7,664.14.  At  a convention  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
county,  held  in  Pittsburg  in  1836,  every  district  in  the  county,  except  Bir- 
mingham, was  represented  by  delegates.  It  was  unanimously  decided  by  the 
convention  to  vote  as  a school  tax  double  the  amount  received  from  the  State, 
to  wit:  $15,328.28.  This  sum,  added  to  the  amount  above,  gives  the  total  school 
fund  of  the  county  for  the  year  1836-7 — $22,992.42.  During  this  year  the 
schools  were  in  a flourishing  condition. 

The  success  of  the  law,  after  ft  had  once  been  put  in  operation,  was  a 
source  of  astonishment  to  the  friends  as  well  as  to  the  enemies  of  the  system. 
In  1836  it  was  enacted  that  four  years  should  be  the  lowest  school  age,  and  that 
the  school  year  should  consist  of  not  less  than  six  months.  From  time  to 
time  laws  were  passed  increasing  the  amount  of  the  school  fund  of  the  State, 
and  improving  in  many  important  particulars  the  educational  system.  I11 
1837  the  county  apportionment  for  county  schools  amounted  to  $27,722.41. 
About  this  time  a law  was  passed  appropriating  to  each  university  in  the  State, 
under  certain  restrictions,  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  the  sum  of  $1,000. 

The  first  school  in  the  Second,  or  South,  Ward  was  opened  September 
11,  1835,  in  the  old  carpet  factory  building  near  the  corner  of  Smithfield  and 
Water  streets;  the  second  building  was  the  old  chair  factory  at  Cherry  and 
Third  avenues.  The  first  building  erected  for  school  purposes  in  this  ward 
was  built  in  1841,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Ross  Street.  In  the 
Third  (East)  Ward  the  first  building  was  erected  in  1836  and  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Cherry  Alley  and  Diamond  Street.  The  first  school  in  the  Fourth 
(North)  Ward  was  opened  in  1835  in  a dilapidated  building  at  the  corner  of 
Duquesne  Way  and  Seventh  Street.  It  was  removed  in  1838  to  a new  build- 
ing near  Penn  Avenue.  The  first  school  in  the  First  (West)  Ward  was  opened 
in  an  old  building  which  stood  on  Ferry  Street,  and  the  first  school  in  the 
Fifth  (Northern  Liberties)  Ward  was  held  in  the  old  Phoenix  Cotton  Factory. 

The  act  of  April  3,  1837,  appropriated  $500,000  to  be  distributed  to  the 
common  schools  of  the  State.  In  1837  Thomas  H.  Burroughs,  superintendent 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  accompanied  by  Governor  Joseph  Ritner, 
visited  Pittsburg,  and  while  here  settled  many  important  questions  which  had 
arisen  concerning  the  provisions  of  the  school  law.  In  November,  1837,  a 
convention  of  common  school  officials  met  in  Pittsburg  and  appointed  Rev.  Dr. 
Presley,  Dr.  George  D.  Bruce  and  Benjamin  P.  Hartshorn  a committee  to 
examine  and  compare  Emerson’s  and  Russell’s  series  of  readers  and  other 
schoolbooks,  and  report  which  should  be  adopted.  The  committee  favored  the 
selection  of  Emerson’s  readers,  spelling-book  and  first  part  arithmetic,  Keefe’s 
new  arithmetic  and  Russell’s  histories.  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  Decem- 
ber 7th,  the  use  of  these  books  was  recommended  in  all  public  schools  of  the 
city  and  county.  The  common  school  appropriation  from  the  State  fund  for  the 
school  year  commencing  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1838,  was  as  follows:  East 
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Ward,  $863.64;  North  Ward,  $429.88;  West  Ward,  $586.56;  South  Ward, 
$342.48;  Allegheny  Borough,  $714.74;  Birmingham,  $100.99;  Northern  Lib- 
erties, or  Fifth  Ward,  $422.11;  Lawrenceville,  $92.58.  By  doubling  each  of 
these  amounts,  and  adding  the  results  thereto,  the  school  fund  of  each  district 
may  be  ascertained  (g). 

The  law  provided  that  the  State  fund  due  to  non-accepting  districts  should 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  a certain  fixed  time  in  the  future,  in  order  to 
give  such  districts  an  opportunity  of  accepting  the  benefits  of  the  act;  and  in 
case  such  date  was  reached  before  the  law  had  been  accepted,  the  option  was 
still  further  extended,  so  that  in  the  end  each  district  received  its  accumulated 
apportionment 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  schools  of  the  decade  of  the  forties  were 
crude  and  inefficient.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  well  conducted,  had  com- 
petent teachers,  and  thorough  discipline  and'  method  secured  from  the  scholars 
the  highest  degree  of  advancement.  In  many  particulars  the  advanced  methods 
of  the  present  day  were  foreshadowed  by  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  period.  The  importance  of  object  lessons  and  of  adapting  instruction  to 
tiie  degree  of  mental  maturity  secured  the  earnest,  practical  consideration  of 
both  parents  and  teachers.  By  1848  the  system  had  become  so-  generally 
adopted  throughout  the  State  that  an  act  *was  passed  requiring  all  school  dis- 
tricts, whether  they  had  accepted  the  law  or  not,  to-  be  so-  considered,  and 
further  requiring  them  to-  levy  the  necessary  tax  in  order  to  obtain  their  pro 
rata  share  of  the  State  school  fund.  Late  in  the  decade  of  the  forties  the 
old  schoolhouses,  which  had  been  rented  or  built  ten  or  twelve  years  previously 
in  nearly  all  the  districts,  were  in  such  a dilapidated  condition  as  to-  necessitate 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  accordingly,  in  nearly  all  the  wards  of 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  and  in  the  surrounding  boroughs,  new  structures  were 
erected,  many  of  them  large,  comfortable  and  commodious  brick  structures. 
In  case  the  school  districts  had  not  sufficient  funds  to  erect  such  buildings,  it 
was  provided  by  law  that  they  could  borrow  to  a limited  extent  for  that  pur- 
pose. By  June,  1848,  the  whole  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  was 
1,306;  accepting  districts,  1,102';  number  of  schools,  7,845;  number  of  scholars, 
males,  197,984;  number  of  scholars,  females,  162,621;  number  of  teachers,  males, 
6,065;  number  of  teachers,  females,  3,031;  average  number  of  scholars  in  each 
school,  44;  average  number  of  months  taught,  4.245;  received  for  school 
purposes,  $508,696.51;  State  appropriation,  $193,035.75.  After  the  great  fire  of 
1845  the  school  tax  in  the  burned  district,  and,  in  fact,  all  other  tax,  was  for  a 
time  suspended,  but  the  tax  on  personal  property  therein  was  increased. 

The  teachers  of  the  county,  from  the  commencement  of  the  common  school 
system,  maintained  a county  teachers’  association,  and  annually  held  conven- 
tions, where  educational  matters  of  all  descriptions  were  discussed  and  various 
methods  of  instruction  under  improved  ideas  were  exemplified.  On  occasions 
of  this  character  it  was  customary  to  listen  to  lectures  upon  educational  topics 
by  prominent  instructors.  In  1847  the  officers  of  the  County  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation were  Dr.  Dyer  president,  Louis  Bradley  and  Daniel  Holmes  vice-presi- 
dents, L.  FI.  Eaton  treasurer,  and  H.  Williams  secretary.  At  the  meeting  held 
in  November,  1847,  Professor  Kelley  illustrated  a new  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic,  and  Professor  Dyer  lectured  on  “Improvements  in  Educational 
Methods."  At  this  time  the  Association  was  reorganized  and  new  by-laws 
and  an  amended  constitution  were  adopted.  In  1848  A.  G.  Rhinehart  was 
president,  and  among  those  present  at  the  annual  convention  were  Messrs. 
Eaton,  Bryan,  Whittier,  Smith,  Kelley,  Livingston,  Stevens,  Kerr,  Schoon- 


(g)  Gazette,  February  23,  1838. 
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maker,  Sterrett,  Sanderson  and  Coveil.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  Lemuel  Stevens,  Charles  Elliot,  James  Thompson,  L.  H.  Eaton 
and  Frederick  Overman.  Professor  Metcalf  lectured  on  “Arithmetical  Nota- 
tion,” and  Professor  Williams  on  “Phonography  and  Phonotypy.”  Professor 
Thompson  read  an  essay  on  “Education.”  At  this  time  the  schools  of  this 
vicinity  were  in  a most  prosperous  condition.  The  attendance  increased  so 
rapidly  that  the  directors  found  it  difficult  to  provide  suitable  buildings  and 
were  constantly  perplexed  with  questions  of  taxation  and  school  management. 
But  while  it  was  true  that  the  schoolrooms  were  usually  overcrowded,  it  was 
generally  the  case  that  excellent  discipline  and  advanced  methods  of  instruc- 
tion prevailed.  “How  500  or  600  children  of  all  ranks,  rich  and  poor,  could 
be  taught  and  disciplined  in  the  Fourth  Ward  in  the  manner  these  have  been, 
in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  is  beyond  the  calculations  of  numbers  who 
were  present  and  witnessed  the  examinations”  (h). 

At  this  time  so  great  was  the  interest  in  education  that  many  of  the  promi- 
nent lawyers,  physicians  and  teachers  of  the  city  were  called  upon  to  give  public 
lectures  in  Temperance  Hall  or  Lafayette  Hall  on  the  various  problems  arising 
under  the  existing  system  of  mental  development.  Walter  Forward  lectured  on 
the  subject  of  “Industrial  Schools,”  as  did  Professor  Allen  also.  About  this 
time  educational  societies  were  formed  in  many  of  the  wards,  boroughs  and 
country  school  districts.  One  was  formed  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  where  Professor 
Stevens  lectured  on  “The  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,”  and  Robert  Christy 
read  an  essay  on  “The  Formation  of  Hail.”  John  Kelley,  principal  of  the  First 
Ward  School,  Allegheny,  held  a public  exhibition  in  1849,  on  which  occasion 
the  musical  instruction  which  had  been  given  to  his  scholars  was  shown  to 
have  been  most  efficient.  Late  in  the  forties  the  school  directors  of  the  city 
employed  Daniel  Shryock  to  visit  each  of  the  ward  schools  two  or  three  times 
per  week,  to  give  the  scholars  therein  instruction  in  vocal  music.  He  was  the 
author  of  a publication  called  the  “Musical  Teacher  and  Copybook,”  which 
had  been  issued  by  John  T.  Shryock  several  years  previously. 

While  the  school  law  of  1854  was  pending  in  the  State  Legislature  a meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  Ward  was  held  at  the  public  schoolhouse  in 
February,  1854,  on  which  occasion  James  D.  Kelley  was  chairman  and  W.  E. 
Stevenson  secretary,  and  the  following  resolutions,  by  a unanimous  vote,  after 
a full  discussion,  in  which  Captain  Ward  and  C.  O.  Loomis  participated,  were 
adopted: 

“Resolved,  That  this  meeting  regards  with  disfavor  any  appropriation  of  the 
common  school  funds  to  the  purpose  of  building  or  supporting  sectarian  schools. 
Resolved,  That  we  hereby  request  our  senators  and  representatives  in  the  State 
Legislature  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  20th  and  21st  sections  of  the  act  of 
7th  of  April,  1849,  and  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  principles  embraced  in 
either  of  said  sections  into  any  other  law.  Resolved,  That  our  said  senators  and 
representatives  be  requested  to  have  a provision  inserted  in  the  proposed  school 
law,  making  the  City  of  Pittsburg  one  school  district,  and  the  several  wards 
of  said  city,  sub-districts,  with  uniform  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools,  to  be  divided  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  sub-district — 
each  of  the  said  sub-districts  to  procure  the  ground  and  erect  its  own  school- 
house.  Resolved,  That  we  have  full  confidence  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  in  the  Senate,  and  our  other  senator  and  our  representative 
at  Harrisburg,  will  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  procure  legislation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions.  Resolved , That  two'  copies  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the  officers,  and  a copy 


(h)  Spectator  in  Gazette  of  December  25,  1848. 
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forwarded  to  one  of  our  senators  and  one  of  our  representatives  at  Harrisburg, 
to  be  presented  to  their  respective  houses.” 

The  Legislature  of  1854  materially  revised  the  school  law  of  the  State. 
Under  the  revised  law  the  wards  of  the  cities  were  consolidated  into  one  dis- 
trict, having  a central  board  of  directors  authorized  to  elect  teachers,  assess 
all  taxes  and  receive,  by  deed  from  ward  boards,  the  district  school  property. 
This  centralization  of  power  met  with  no  opposition  from  Pittsburg  or  Alle- 
gheny. though  several  ward  meetings  were  held  to  consider  the  subject  in  detail. 
After  the  passage  of  the  law  its  friends  called  a convention  of  city  directors, 
who,  by  a small  majority,  decided  not  to  organize  thereunder;  though  later,  at  a 
convention  held  in  the  fall  of  1854,  such  an  organization  was  effected.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  results  of  this  convention  were  the  passage  the  following  year 
of  the  special  law  creating  Pittsburg  an  independent  district.  After  the  law  of 
1854  had  been  passed  it  was  taken  up  and  thoroughly  dissected  and  discussed 
in  public  meetings  and  through  the  newspapers  of  the  two  cities.  Under  this 
law  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  a county  superintendent,  and  accord- 
ingly, on  June  5,  1854,  a convention  of  school  directors  met  in  Pittsburg  to  elect 
such  official,  fix  the  amount  of  his  salary  and  discuss  the  probable  result  of 
his  efforts.  T.  J.  Bigham  was  made  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  J.  W.  F. 
White,  the  principal  speaker,  discussed  at  length  the  provisions  of  the  new  law 
and  the  important  duties  of  the  county  superintendent.  Sums  ranging  from 
$600  to  $2,500  were  proposed  by  the  directors  present  as  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent.  It  was  decided  at  last  to  determine  the  amount  of  his  salary 
by  vote,  and  accordingly  every  even  hundred  was  voted  upon  up  to  $3,000. 
It  was  found  that  the  greatest  number  of  votes  was  polled  in  favor  of  the  sum 
of  $1,000.  Several  ballots  were  cast  at  this  convention  for  county  superin- 
tendent, without  result,  whereupon  the  election  of  that  official  was  postponed 
until  July,  when  Professor  B.  M.  Kerr  was  given  the  honor. 

The  law  of  May  8,  1854,  reaffirming  the  law  of  1848,  assumed  that  every 
borough,  township  and  city  in  the  State  was  a separate  school  district;  and 
each  district  was  authorized  to  own  and  retain  its  school  property,  elect  a 
separate  board  of  directors,  and,  in  general,  provide  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  its  own  school;  but  upon  the  board  of  controllers  was  placed  the 
general  direction  of  all  the  city  schools.  Under  this  law  the  school  age  was 
fixed  at  from  five  to  twenty-one  years. 

By  the  act  of  February  9,  1855,  Pittsburg  was  made  an  independent  school 
district,  and  all  law  previously  passed  inconsistent  therewith  was  repealed  and 
rendered  inoperative.  It  was  provided  that  the  board  of  directors  of  each  school 
district  should  elect  one  member,  either  from  its  number  or  an  outsider,  for 
the  Central  Board  of  Education,  who  were  directed  to  qualify  for  three  years. 
The  Central  Board  of  Education  were  given  great  power.  They  were  created 
a corporation,  with  power  to  hold  real  estate  not  exceeding  $10,000  at  one 
time;  and  were  authorized  to  establish  two  high  schools,  one  for  each  sex, 
and  one  or  more  separate  schools  for  the  education  of  children  of  color;  to 
maintain  night  schools  in  the  wards  for  at  least  three  months  of  each  year;  and 
to  levy  the  necessary  tax  and  otherwise  provide  in  detail  for  the  proper  man- 
agement of  all  schools.  The  election  for  the  Central  Board  of  Education 
resulted  as  follows:  First  Ward,  J.  B.  Bell;  Second  Ward,  R.  Miller,  Jr.; 

Third  Ward,  S.  M.  Ivier;  Fourth  Ward,  R.  E.  McGowin;  Fifth  Ward,  William 
McKeig;  Sixth  Ward,  James  Lowrie;  Seventh  Ward,  William  Arthurs;  Eighth 
Yard,  W.  H.  Everson;  Ninth  Ward,  William  Varnum.  R.  E.  McGowin  was 
elected  president  of  the  board  for  the  ensuing  year,  Joseph  W.  Lewis  secretary, 
and  Reuben  Miller,  treasurer.  Kier,  Arthurs  and  Varnum  were  chosen  to 
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serve  for  one  year;  Bell,  Miller  and  McKeig  for  two  years,  and  McGowin, 
Lowrie  and  Everson  for  three  years. 

The  general  school  tax  levied  here  in  1855  was  five  mills  on  the  dollar, 
though  wards  were  empowered  to  levy  an  additional  tax  for  building  houses, 
keeping  them  in  repair,  buying  lots,  etc.  All  the  teachers  of  the  ward  schools, 
and  the  professors  and  teachers  of  the  High  School  and  colored  school,  were 
paid  by  the  Central  Board  out  of  the  general  tax  of  five  mills.  For  the  school 
year  beginning  June,  1855,  the  following  was  the  assessment  for  school  purposes: 


First  Ward $9,197.06 

Second  Ward 7,951.58 

Third  Ward 8,549.87 

Fourth  Ward 9,428.35 

Fifth  Ward 5,836.49 

Sixth  Ward 4,259.87 


Seventh  Ward $2,021.76 

Eighth  Ward 2,528.90 

Ninth  W ard 2,439  • 33 


$52,213.21 


The  expenses  for  that  year  were  estimated  as  follows: 


First  Ward,  teachers $3,800 

Second  Ward ......  3,450 

Third  Ward 5,800 

Fourth  Ward 3,800 

Fifth  Ward  5,450 

Sixth  Ward 4,200 

Seventh  Ward 2,200 

Eighth  Ward 3, 700 

Ninth  Ward 3,100 

Music  in  ward  schools 1,178 

Expenses  of  colored  schools...  1,000 


Instructors  in  High  School $4,295 

Janitor 200 

Rent  High  School 450 

Furniture  and  repairs 800 

Expenses  High  School 500 

Salary  of  treasurer 500 

Salary  of  secretary 500 

Collecting,  three  per  cent 1,560 

Lost,  etc 2,700 


(j)  $49483 


The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  condition  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  for  the  school  year  1854-5  (k): 


Whole  number  schools  taught 

Average  number  of  months  taught 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Average  salary  of  males  per  month 

Average  salary  of  females  per  month.  . . . . 

Number  of  male  scholars 

Number  of  female  scholars 

Average  number  attending 

Cost  of  schooling  each  scholar  per  month 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  schools 

Amount  of  tax  levied  for  school  buildings 

Total  tax  levied 

Received  from  State  appropriations 

Received  from  collectors  of  school  tax. . . . 

Cost  of  instruction 

Fuel  and  contingencies 

Cost  of  schoolhouses,  repairs,  rents,  etc.  . 


12 

10 

14 


. . . . $64 . 60 
. . . . $24 . 72 

2,961 

2,980 

3-96i 

$ 0-65 

37,967.69 
18,036.64 
56,004.33 
2,964.34 
48,161 .09 
27,372.67 
4,340.20 
1,197.88 


In  1854  and  1855  the  Catholic  citizens  generally,  and  their  newspaper  organ, 
the  Pittsburg  Catholic,  did  all  in  their  power  to  secure  the  diversion  of  a portion 
of  the  public  fund  to  the  maintenance  of  their  sectarian  schools.  It  was  argued 
by  them  that  inasmuch  as  they  paid  this  tax  and  refrained  from  attendance 


(j)  Commercial  Journal,  December  13,  1855.  (k)  Gazette,  September  4,  1855. 
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upon  the  public  schools,  they  should  therefore  be  entitled  to  their  pro  rata 
share  of  such  fund;  otherwise  they  declared  that  the  poor  people  of  their 
denomination  would  be  doubly  taxed  and  would  be  forced  to'  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  “godless  schools.”  All  this  was  answered  by  the  Protestant 
denomination  and  by  the  local  secular  press.  The  question  of  whether  the 
Bible  should  be  read  in  the  public  schools  was  another  important  question  of  this 
date.  The  Pittsburg  Catholic  maintained  that  the  Bible  should  not  only  be  read, 
but  should  also  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools.  The  principal  objection 
to  the  new  school  law  was  the  great  increase  in  taxation  incident  thereto,  in 
addition  to  the  enormous  burden  already  placed  upon  the  citizens  through 
railroads,  water  rent,  the  High  School,  etc. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Farmers’  High  School,  as  it  was  called, 
was  established  in  Allegheny  County,  on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  on  the 
estate  of  George  A.  Baird.  The  committee  of  the  State  authorized  to  view 
the  various  situations  offered  selected  600  acres  there,  for  which  they  agreed 
to  pay  $35  per  acre.  In  1855  a large  brick  structure  was  erected  thereon  and 
school  was  soon  opened.  The  city  at  this  time  took  a long  step  forward  in  the 
matter  of  education.  Not  only  were  the  common  schools  of  the  city  placed  on 
a new  and  better  basis,  but  the  High  School  was  also  established  and  other 
noteworthy  progress  made  in  the  matter  of  affording  advanced  education  to 
vonth.  Ten  years  previously  the  importance  of  training  the  youthful  mind  in 
methodical  lines,  and  in  accordance  with  its  degree  of  development,  was  not 
appreciated  nor  even  understood.  Gradually  the  citizens  awoke  to  the  vast 
importance  of  improved  educational  facilities,  until  the  culmination  was  reached 
in  1855  by  the  formation  of  Pittsburg  as  an  independent  district  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  High  School.  The  ten  years  saw  remarkable  advancement. 
Teachers  had  changed;  directors  were  not  what  they  were;  discipline  had  become 
one  of  the  first  considerations;  school  buildings  and  apparatus  were  vastly 
improved,  and,  as  a crowning  consequence  of  all  this  remarkable  state  of  affairs, 
scholars  were  found  not  only  to  be  much  more  proficient  in  their  studies,  but 
took  an  intense  interest  in  their  books  and  in  their  attendance. 

The  Teachers’  Association  of  Allegheny  County  continued  its  career  of 
usefulness.  On  January  27,  1855,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  R.  Morton,  president;  Miss  M.  Glass,  vice-president;  W.  B. 

Frew,  secretary;  A.  H.  English,  treasurer.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Forner  read  an 
essay  on  “The  Duty  of  the  Educated.”  W.  W.  Dickson  illustrated  an  advanced 
method  of  teaching  proportions;  Miss  Glass  read  an  essay  on  “Literary  Adven- 
tures;” Mr.  Carey  read  an  essay  on  “The  Best  Method  of  Teaching  Grammar;” 
and  Professor  Thompson,  in  an  able  lecture,  declared  that  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  in  the  education  of  children  was  to  teach  them  to  think  instead  of  to  mem- 
orize. This  precipitated  a vigorous  discussion  of  the  subject.  In  August,  1855, 
the  State  Teachers’  Association  met  in  Pittsburg  at  the  Third  Ward  school- 
house.  It  was  largely  attended  by  teachers  throughout  the  State,  and  great 
enthusiasm  was  shown.  Professor  W.  V.  Davis,  of  Lancaster,  presided.  Among 
the  questions  discussed  were  “Normal  Methods,”  “School  Discipline,”  “Teach- 
ers' Methods  of  Instructing,”  “Remuneration  of  Teachers,”  Corporal  Punish- 
ment," “Should  Religious  Teaching  Be  Included?”  etc. 

Each  of  the  ward  schools  was  divided  into  three  departments:  Primary, 
intermediate  and  grammar;  and  each  of  these  into  four  classes,  A,  B,  C,  D.  In 
1859  the  following  statistics  were  published: 

Pittsburg.  Alle’y.  Boro’s.  Tps.  Total. 

• x5  6 25  207  253 

• 9i  55  43  68  257 


Male  teachers  . 
Female  teachers 
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The  public  schools  of  the  present  day  are  the  descendants  of  those  estab- 
lished under  the  independent  school  law  of  1855;  but  a visitor  who  could  com- 
pare such  schools,  upon  their  first  establishment,  with  the  elaborate  and  mag- 
nificent institutions  of  the  present  day,  would  discover  a vast  difference  for 
the  better.  As  the  years  have  passed  away  one  improvement  after  another 
has  been  added  until  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  results  achieved  and 
the  methods  adopted.  The  figures  of  the  present  schools  are  bewildering.  In 
1896,  838  teachers  were  employed;  41,497  pupils  were  enrolled,  and  72  school 
buildings  were  necessary  to  accommodate  the  children.  In  1896  the  school 
property  was  valued  at  $3,500,000.  The  72  schools  were  under  the  supervision 
of  39  principals,  including  the  principals  of  the  High  School.  The  special 
teachers  employed  were  two  music  supervisors,  three  school  kitchen  teachers, 
two  teachers  of  sloyd  and  one  superior  of  drawing.  As  nearly  as  possible  one 
teacher  was  assigned  to  each  forty  pupils  in  attendance.  Books  and  supplies 
were  furnished  free  to  all  pupils. 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


R.  E.  McGowin from  February  20,  1855,  to  January  12,  1858. 

Benjamin  Singerly  from  January  12,  1858,  to  February  14,  i860. 

Felix  C.  Negley from  February  14,  i860,  to  October  12,  1865. 

Benjamin  Singerly from  October  12,  1865,  to  February  13,  1866. 

Jared  M.  Brush from  February  13,  1866,  to  February  9,  1869. 

John  Wilson from  February  9,  1869,  to  February  11,  1873. 

T.  J.  Craig from  February  11,  1873,  to  February  10,  1874. 

J.  H.  Nobbs from  February  10,  1874,  to  February  13,  1877. 

James  M.  McEwen from  February  13,  1877,  to  February  11,  1879. 

T.  W.  Shaw,  M.  D from  February  11,  1879,  to  February  10,  1880. 

George  T.  Oliver from  February  10,  1880,  to  February  13,  1883. 

W.  H.  McKelvy,  M.  D from  February  13,  1883. 


The  following  statistics  by  semi-decades  will  exhibit  in  a general  way  the 
growth  of  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburg: 


Year.  Teachers.  Enrollment. 

1856  109  6,724 

i860  1 18  7,608 

1865  128  8,743 

1870 215  12,888 

1875  414  20,927 

1880 467  24,325 

1885  545  27,440 

1890 620  31,482 

1896 838  4B497 


The  attendance  in  the  High  School  and  special  schools  during  the  month 
of  May,  1869,  as  reported  by  Philotus  Dean,  principal,  was  as  follows: 


Institutions.  Males.  Females.  Total. 

High  School 62  79  141 

Normal  School 1 68  69 

Commercial 76  o 76 


Totals 139  147  286 


54° 
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In  January,  1869,  Toel  Kerr,  who  had  established  a Sunday-school  mission 
as  an  auxiliary  of  the  U.  P.  Church,  had  a colored  deaf  mute  for  a scholar  and 
was  greatly  puzzled  how  to  instruct  him.  Mr.  Woodside,  an  educated  deaf 
mute,  was  called  upon  to  assist,  and  other  deaf  mute  children  were  invited  in 
to  receive  instruction,  and  soon  much  interest  was  shown.  Dr.  J.  G.  Brown, 
pastor  of  the  church,  solicited  funds  from  the  Central  Board,  and  Mr.  Woodson 
and  his  sister,  teachers,  were  employed  for  $1,000  per  year,  and  by  November, 
1869,  had  an  enrollment  of  over  twenty  deaf  mutes,  at  which  time  they  occupied 
a room  in  the  First  Ward  School  building.  From  this  small  beginning  grew 
up  in  Pittsburg  this  branch  of  instruction. 

In  1895  an  act  was  passed  compelling  parents  and  guardians  to  give  at 
least  sixteen  weeks’  schooling  to  children  under  their  control  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  thirteen  years.  This  law  became  popularly  known  as  the  Truant  Law. 
Its  real  benefits  remain  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  subject  of  a common  school  system,  supplemented  with  a high  school, 
was  discussed  here  and  fairly  well  understood  as  early  as  1798,  when  a writer 
in  the  Gazette  proposed  the  adoption  of  such  a system  throughout  the  State, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  a high,  or  advanced,  school  to'  supple- 
ment the  common  schools.  His  recommendations  are  surprisingly  like  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  adopted  in  1834,  except  that  he  did  not  call  the  advanced 
school  a high  school;  he  used  the  term  model  school.  But  the  principle  of  the 
latter  was  the  same,  the  idea  being  to  afford  facilities  for  advanced  students 
beyond  those  reached  by  a.  common  school  system.  The  same  question  arose 
in  this  community  from  time  to  time,  and  the  wonder  is  that  a separate  high 
school  was  not  permanently  established  in  1834,  when  the  common  school  sys- 
tem was  carried  into  effect.  In  1835  the  question  was  discussed  here,  through 
the  newspapers  and  otherwise,  of  the  propriety  of  establishing  such  an  advanced 
school  (1).  But  the  people  were  not  yet  ready  for  such  an  innovation,  and 
accordingly  the  question  terminated  merely  in  talk. 

Late  in  the  decade  of  the  forties,  when  the  schools  here  were  enjoying  a high 
degree  of  prosperity  and  nearly  all  districts  were  erecting  new  buildings  and 
adopting  new  methods,  the  question  of  establishing  a high  school  was  again 
brought  prominently  before  the  public.  On  March  15,  1849,  a largely  attended 
meeting  was  held  and  a committee  that  had  been  appointed  at  a previous  pre- 
liminary meeting,  of  which  Lemuel  Stevens  was  chairman,  submitted  a report 
on  the  advisability  of  establishing  such  a school.  Nearly  all  the  directors  of 
the  city  were  present,  and  Robert  McKnight  served  as  chairman  and  John 
Harper  secretary.  The  previous  meeting,  which  had  been  held  March  8th, 
had  considered  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  and  had  prepared  a report  on 
the  remedies  best  to  be  adopted.  It  was  conceded  that  the  existing  system  was 
behind  the  times  as  compared  with  other  States ; that  instruction  was  afforded 
in  the  common  branches  only;  and  that  problems  concerning  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  organization  of  the  human  body,  the  secrets  of  nature 
which  surrounded  the  scholars — the  winds,  rain,  heat,  cold  and  many  similar 
subjects  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  students  even  after  they  had  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  requirements  of  the  common  schools.  For  these  and 
many  other  reasons  it  was  declared  imperative  that  a more  advanced 
course  of  instruction  should  be  afforded  scholars  who  had  successfully 
passed  the  primary  studies  of  the  local  public  schools.  On  this  occasion 
many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  city  engaged  in  the  discussion,  and,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  favored  the  establishment  of  a high  school.  Many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  subsequent  law  of  1855,  which  finally  established  such  an 


(1)  Gazette,  July  30,  1835. 
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institution,  were  set  forth  and  discussed  at  this  meeting.  One  of  the  most 
important  suggestions  was  that  young  men  should  be  taught  in  practical  lines, 
so  that  the  knowledge  gained  by  them  could  be  made  available  in  the  industrial 
pursuits  which  they  proposed  to  make  their  life  duties.  As  a matter  of  fact 
this  meeting  led  upward  to  the  passage  of  the  law  which  subsequently  estab- 
lished the  High  School.  T.  J.  Bigham  introduced  a set  of  resolutions,  urging 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a school  for  the  advanced  education  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  should  be  admitted  thereto  from  the  public  schools 
upon  examination  and  instructed  in  studies  not  taught  in  the  common  schools, 
and  suggested  that  a board  of  controllers,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
school  district,  should  have  general  management  of  such  school;  should  have 
power  to  examine  teachers  and  grant  them  certificates,  designate  books  and 
establish  a uniformity  in  methods;  and  further  suggested  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  prepare  a bill  having  these  objects  in  view,  to  be  introduced  in 
the  State  Legislature  at  the  present  session.  Among  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  were  Messrs.  Bigham,  Craft,  Shaler,  Stevens,  McCracken,  Bake- 
well,  Hamilton,  Denny,  Watson,  Wills,  McAllister,  Havens  and  Totten.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  prepare  such  bill:  Lemuel  Stephens, 

W.  S.  Havens,  Reuben  Miller,  J.  McAllister,  C.  B.  M.  Smith,  Dr.  McCracken, 
L.  R.  Livingston,  J.  W.  Buchanan  and  Tames  McCune. 

By  act  of  April  9,  1849,  it  was  provided  that  each  ward  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburg  should  elect  one  school  director  to  be  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Controllers  of  the  institutions,  to  be  called  the  Public  High  School  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  such  Board  of  Controllers  was  made  a body  corporate  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  such  school.  It  was  further  provided  by  this  law  that  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  June,  1849,  a special  election  should  be  held,  on  which  occasion  the 
question  of  establishing  here  a high  school  should  be  voted  upon.  It  was  also 
provided  that  the  electors  should  be  permitted  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  a school  fund  common  to  all  wards,  or  whether  each 
ward  should  have  its  own  separate  fund.  This  election  was  duly  held,  and  both 
questions  were  voted  down,  the  vote  for  the  common  fund  standing  328,  and  for 
the  ward  fund  1,073. 

Under  the  law  of  1855  the  High  School  was  finally  established.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  school  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  common  school  system. 
It  is  the  poor  man’s  college,  or  the  people’s  college,  and  is  designed  par- 
ticularly for  the  benefit  of  children  who  are  unable,  for  want  of  means,  to 
secure  a higher  education.  It  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  common 
school  system,  and  has  become  probably  the  most  important  feature  of  the  com- 
mon school  law.  Many  objections  were  urged  against  it  at  the  time  of  its  estab- 
lishment, among  which  were  that  it  was  uncalled  for;  that  it  increased  taxation; 
that  it  would  bring,  into  disfavor  the  common  school  system ; that  its  benefits  were 
unequal  and  partial;  that  its  benefits  were  likely  to  be  devoted,  through  favorit- 
ism, to  children  of  special  families;  and  that  it  had  been,  in  1849,  rejected  by  a 
heavy  majority.  Under  the  new  school  law  an  applicant  for  admission  to  the 
High  School  in  Pittsburg  was  required  to  pass  spelling,  reading,  writing,  gram- 
mar, geography,  arithmetic,  elementary  bookkeeping,  history  of  the  United 
.States,  and  algebra  as  far  as  simple  equations;  and  the  faculty  of  the  High  School 
were  constituted  a board  of  examiners  to  determine  upon  the  fitness  of  the  appli- 
cant for  admission.  The  rooms  for  the  High  School  were  rented  in  a building  op- 
posite the  Custom-house  for  $450  per  year,  and  comprised  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  stories  of  the  building.  The  rooms  were  small,  but  were  the  best  that  could 
be  secured  at  the  time.  The  school  was  divided  into  two  courses,  one  for  two 
years  and  one  for  four  years,  and  first  furnishing  a complete  mercantile  and 
business  education,  and  the  second  full  classical  and  collegiate  instruction. 
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The  examinations  in  the  various  wards  showed  that  198  students  bad  success- 
fully passed  the  examination  for  admission  into  the  High  School.  On  Tuesday, 
September  25,  1855,  students  to  the  number  of  113,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
young  ladies,  attended  the  first  day’s  session  of  the  High  School.  It  had  been 
announced  that  108  would  be  in  attendance  from  the  various  wards,  as  follows: 
First  Ward,  14;  Second  Ward,  12;  Third  Ward,  20;  Fourth  Ward,  11;  Fifth 
Ward,  17;  Sixth  Ward,  13;  Seventh  Ward,  8;  Eighth  Ward,  8;  Ninth  Ward,  5. 

The  principal  of  the  High  School  was  Jacob  L.  McKowan,  who  had  been 
selected  on  July  13th,  previously,  from  more  than  thirty  competitors,  for  the 
position.  After  much  discussion  his  salary  had  been  fixed  at  $2,000  per  annum. 
He  had  previously  conducted  a female  seminary  at  Cooperstown,  New  York. 
Philotus  Dean  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  sciences,  W.  W.  Dickson  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  and  Miss  Mary  Maitland  female  assistant.  Among 
many  applicants  the  latter,  who  had  previously  taught  in  the  Second  Ward 
public  school,  passed  the  most  satisfactory  examination.  To  govern  deport- 
ment the  black  mark  system  was  adopted,  forty  being  sufficient  to  warrant 
suspension.  The  High  School  hours  extended  from  8:45  a.  m.  to  2:15  p.  m., 
with  a few  minutes  for  luncheon  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  High  School  began  its  career  under  the  most  flattering  circumstances. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  enthusiastic.  The  parents  and  teachers  were 
determined  to  make  it  successful,  and  nothing  remained  in  the  way  of  attaining 
this  object  except  hard  work  and  careful  study  of  methods.  In  a short  time  the 
school  was  exceedingly  prosperous  and  became  the  pride  of  the  city.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  has  remained  so  down  to  the  present  day,  with 
ever  increasing  attractions  and  ever  expanding  fields  of  usefulness.  The  prin- 
cipals of  the  High  School  have  been  as  follows:  Jacob  L.  McKowan,  from 

1855  to  1856;  D.  H.  A.  McLean,  from  1856  to  1858;  Philotus  Dean,  from  1858 
to  1871;  B.  C.  Jillson,  from  1871  to  1880;  C.  B.  Wood,  from  1880  to . 
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THE  GREAT  REBELLION CHICAGO  ZOUAVES — REMOVAL  OF  THE  CANNON INDIGNA- 
TION OF  THE  PEOPLE MILITIA  ORGANIZATIONS RECEPTION  TO  MR.  LINCOLN 

FALL  OF  FORT  SUMTER INTENSE  EXCITEMENT — -THE  CALL  TO  ARMS — VOLUN- 
TEERING  PUBLIC  MEETINGS APPEALS  OF  ORATORS FIRST  COMPANIES  TO  TAKE 

THE  FIELD COMMITTEE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED CONTINUED  AND  UNPRECEDENTED 

VOLUNTEERING DEPARTURE  OF  OTHER  COMMANDS CAMP  WILKINS ACTS 

OF  THE  COMMITTEES HOME  GUARDS — CAMP  WRIGHT NEWS  OF  THE'GREAT 

BATTLES THE  FIRST  DEAD MILITARY  SUPPLIES RECRUITING EFFORTS 

TO  FILL  THE  QUOTA THE  DRAFTS DISLOYALTY THE  ENROLLMENT 

EXPLOSION  AT  THE  ARSENAL INVASION  OF  GENERAL  LEE FORTIFYING 

THE  CITY WAR  VESSELS BOUNTY  — RODMAN  GUNS MILITARY 

BONDS OTHER  DRAFTS FEDERAL  VICTORIES — GREAT  REJOICING 

SURRENDER  OF  GENERAL  LEE DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 

SUMMARY  OF  TROOPS  FURNISHED SOLDIERS’  MONUMENT RE- 
LIEF FUNDS  — SUBSISTENCE  COMMITTEE CHRISTIAN  COM- 
MISSION-SANITARY FAIR RETURN  OF  THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  several  events  of  a quasi-military 
character  occurred  here,  which  should  be  considered  as  forming  a part  of  the 
record  of  Alegheny  County  in  that  great  conflict.  The  people,  during  the  excit- 
ing presidential  campaign  of  i860,  were  fully  alive  to  the  vast  importance  of  the 
issues  pending,  but  none  believed  that  severe  measures  would  be  resorted  to 
by  the  South  in  case  of  defeat  at  the  polls;  nor  had  it  occurred  to  anyone 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  meant  secession  and  rebellion,  though  it 
became  clear  later  that  the  leaders  of  the  South  had  long  premeditated  such 
a momentous  step.  Even  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  assured  it  was 
believed  that  although  the  advancement  of  slavery  into  the  North,  or  into  new 
territory,  was  at  least  checked,  public  affairs  would  resume  their  former  tone 
and  character. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  i860,  the  famous  Chicago  Zouaves,  under  Colonel 
Ellsworth,  arrived  here  from  Baltimore  on  their  way  to  the  West.  They  were 
given  a splendid  reception  and  escorted  through  the  city  by  the  Duquesne 
Grays,  Jackson  Blues,  National  Guards  of  Birmingham,  Allegheny  Rifles, 
Turner  Rifles  and  Pennsylvania  Zouaves,  all  under  the  command  of  Captain 
David  Campbell.  With  drums  beating  and  colors  flying  the  companies  marched 
through  the  streets,  led  by  the  Chicago'  Zouaves  and  followed  by  large  and 
enthusiastic  crowds.  General  Negley  and  Mayor  Wilson  were  members  of  the 
reception  committee.  The  following  morning  the  Zouaves  gave  an  exhibition 
drill  at  the  Fair  Grounds  to  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  and  astonished 
all  by  the  wonderful  precision  of  their  movements.  Captain  R.  B.  Roberts,  on 
behalf  of  the  Duquesne  Grays,  presented  Colonel  Ellsworth  with  a magnificent 
sword,  which  had  previously  been  the  property  of  Captain  P.  N.  Guthrie,  who 
had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War.  Captain  Joseph  Gerard,  of 
the  Pittsburg  Zouaves,  who  had  seen  seven  years  of  active  service  in  the  French 
army  in  Africa,  complained  of  the  discourtesy  of  Colonel  Ellsworth  in  not  con- 

Note. — Nearly  all  the  material  in  this  chapter  was  obtained  from  the  files  of  the  Ga- 
zette, Dispatch,  Post  and  Commercial  and  from  the  Records  of  the  Adjutant-General. 
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senting'  to  a trial  of  skill  between  the  two  commands  in  the  use  of  the  musket 
and  the  sword. 

The  delight  of  the  Republicans  was  great  when  it  became  known  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  elected.  “And  now  that  the  people  have  decided  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  shall  be  our  next  President,  let  the  insane  howling  about  dissolving  the 
Union  of  these  States  cease  forever”  (a).  So  many  others  said  and  thought. 
In  November,  i860,  a meeting  was  held  here  by  the  officers  of  the  militia  com- 
panies of  the  Allegheny  County  brigade,  at  which  General  J.  S.  Negley  was 
indorsed  for  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  under  the  new  administration.  The 
Pennsylvania  Infantry  of  East  Liberty  changed  its  name  to  the  “Negley  Zouaves,” 
in  honor  of  General  Negley.  Early  in  December  J.  E.  Harris,  a commercial 
traveler  for  B.  A.  Fahnestock  & Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  was  waited  upon  by  a com- 
mittee of  citizens  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  stopping,  and  after  being 
rigorously  catechised  in  regard  to  certain  statements  he  had  made  concerning 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  warned  or  advised  to  leave  that  city  at  once, 
which  he  did  unceremoniously  (b).  On  the  22d  of  December  the  news  came 
that  a convention  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  had  “adopted  a declaration 
of  independence.”  This  was  received  with  grave  apprehensions;  but  not  until 
it  was  learned  that  other  States  had  gone  out  of  the  Union  did  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  secession  begin  to  flame  up  in  loyal  hearts.  Among  these  were 
some  who  said,  “Let  them  go!” 

“More  treason,”  said  the  Dispatch  editorially.  “It  is  not  enough  that  we 
are  to  be  sold  out  to  the  secessionists — the  administration  would  bind  us  hand 
and  foot,  deprive  us  of  arms  and  deliver  us  tied  neck  and  heels  to-  the  traitors 
who  would  destroy  the  Union.  It  has  already  ordered  124  heavy  guns  from  our 
Allegheny  arsenal  to  the  far  South— not  to  defend  the  stars  and  stripes,  for 
which  our  skillful  mechanics  made  them,  but  to  batter  it  down  under  the  pirate 
flag  of  some  Lone  Star  or  Rattlesnake  government.  The  order  came  a few 
days  ago  to  ship  on  Wednesday,  December  26th,  the  following  guns:  To  Ship 
Island,  near  the  Balize,  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  21  ten-inch  columbiads,  128- 
pounders;  21  eight-inch  columbiads,  64-pounders;  4 iron  guns,  32-pounders; 
to  Newport,  near  Galveston  Island,  Texas,  23  ten-inch  columbiads,  128-pound- 
ers; 48  eight-inch  columbiads,  64-pounders;  7 iron  guns,  32-pounders;  in  all  124 
guns,  one  broadside  of  which  would  throw  five  tons  of  balls.  To  take  these 
would  strip  us  entirely  of  cannon  and  leave  us  disarmed,  and  (as  far  as  cannon 
are  concerned)  at  the  mercy  of  traitors.  For  months  the  muskets  have  been 
sent  to  Southern  points,  where  rebels  have  already  seized  them  by  the  thousand. 
Shall  Pennsylvania  be  disarmed  and  Charleston  be  allowed  with  impunity  to 
seize  on  Federal  arms  with  which  to  overthrow  the  Union?  Will  our  people 
submit  to  this?  Our  citizens  of  all  parties  as  a unit  denounce  the  movement 
as  treason,  and  prominent  Democrats,  leading  Breckenridge  men,  have  tele- 
graphed to  Washington  to  have  the  order  revoked.  If  it  is  not  done  when 
treason  endeavors  to  destroy  the  Union,  while  for  two  months  yet  in  power,  we 
owe  a duty  to  the  Nation,  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  ourselves,  to 
prevent  (by  force  if  necessary)  the  transfer  of  these  munitions  of  war,  under 

color  of  law,  to  the  enemies  of  the  nation The  people  of  Allegheny 

County  should  see  that  the  cannon  purchased  by  the  National  treasure  are  not 
conveyed  to  the  far  South;  and  they  need  not  barricade  Liberty  and  Penn 
streets  to  prevent  it.  Let  them  decide  that  no  cannon  shall  be  shipped  till 
hharleston  arsenal  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Government  and  Fort 
Moultrie  reinforced,  and  none  will  be.  . . . . . On  applying  for  information 
to  Major  John  Symington  (of  Maryland),  in  command  at  Allegheny  Arsenal,  he 

(a)  Dispatch,  November  7,  i860. 


(b)  Dispatch,  Decen;ber  10,  i860. 
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politely  declined  giving  us  any  information On  inquiring  in  Law- 

renceville  we  were  informed  that,  for  a week  or  more.  Government  wagons 
have  been  hauling  muskets  to  the  city,  one  of  the  employes  stating  that  10,000 
muskets  were  shipped  within  a week,  no  doubt  to  be  placed  where  traitors  can 
obtain  possession  of  them  without  a gun  being  fired.  From  another  source  we 
learn  that  small  arms,  cavalry  equipments,  balls  and  shells  have  been  quite 
recently  shipped  by  river  to  the  South.  The  Government  is  even  now  hurrying 
up  the  completion  of  the  enormous  twelve-inch  gun  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Foundry, 
and  hopes,  doubtless,  to  have  it  South  before  the  4th  of  March.  There  are 
about  100  ten-inch  cannon  (128-pounders)  at  the  arsenal,  and  orders  are  to  ship 
forty-four  of  this  size.  General  J.  K.  Moorhead,  M.  C.,  on  hearing  of  these 
movements,  at  once  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Stanton,  chairman  of  the  military  com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  to  make  inquiry  at  the  War  Department  on 

the  subject Arrangements  were  making  on  Monday  to  haul  some 

of  these  guns  to  the  river.  We  suppose  some  one  will  tap  the  fire-bells  on  the 
route  on  their  making  their  appearance  on  Penn  or  Liberty  Street,  that  our 
people  may  witness  their  removal.” 

In  the  same  issue  (December  25th)  the  Dispatch  said:  “Our  people  are 

a unit  in  the  sentiment  that  not  a gun  shall  be  shipped  South,”  and  in  the 
next  issue  said,  “The  plain  object  of  shipping  guns  South  at  this  juncture  is  to 
put  them  in  the  hands  of  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and  it  must  not  be  per- 
mitted. ...  At  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  these 
arms  over  three  miles  of  land  carriage,  by  interposing  the  bodies  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  before  the  timber  wheels  engaged  in  the  job.  If  Major 
Symington  cannot  get  124  guns  hauled,  they  cannot  be  shipped  and  his  respon- 
sibility ceases.  We  dissent  from  those  who  advise  the  guns  be  allowed  to  go  to 
the  wharf.  If  they  go  there  they  will  be  shipped  to  their  destination.” 

The  excitement  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  over  the  order  to  remove  to  the 
far  South  cannon  from  the  arsenal  was  intense.  The  object  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  was  instantly  perceived,  and  nearly  all  persons  at  first  avowed  that  no 
guns  should  leave  if  force  could  prevent  it.  The  subject  was  in  everybody’s 
mouth,  and  the  streets  were  thronged  with  angry  people.  An.  informal  meeting 
convened  at  the  Mayor’s  office  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  William  Robinson,  Jr.  Remarks  were  made  by  the  chairman, 
S.  F.  Von  Bonnhorst,  J.  Herron  Foster,  Charles  Shaler,  Thomas  Williams, 
W.  M.  Hersh  and  others.  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Williams  were  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  authorities  at  Washington  on  the  impropriety  of  stripping  the 
arsenal  here  of  arms;  and  a committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  Wilkins, 
Jackson,  Patterson,  McCandless  and  Hersh  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  war  supplies  that  had  been  sent  South  within  the  preceding  ninety 
days,  and  the  quantity  now  ordered  away,  and  to  request  the  contractors  for 
removing  the  cannon  to  suspend  operations  until  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton had  been  conferred  with.  While  this  course  was  publicly  taken,  it  was 
fevident  from  the  determination  of  the  citizens  that  the  removal  of  the  cannon 
would  scarcely  be  permitted  in  any  event.  A petition,  signed  by  about  fifty 
of  the  leading  citizens,  requested  the  Mayor  to  call  a public  meeting  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  consider  the  crisis. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  quantity  of  ordnance  here  did 
so  on  December  26th.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  arsenal  explained  that  the 
guns  which  had  been  ordered  away  had  been  prepared  for  two  new  forts  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  natural  course  of  events  required  that  they  should 
be  sent  to  their  destination.  The  report  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  citizens  as  a 
whole.  The  majority  were  determined  that  the  big  guns  should  not  be  sent 
away.  It  had  been  ordered  that  they  be  taken  to  the  wharf  on  Wednesday, 
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the  26th.  This  was  delayed,  but,  unknown  to  most  of  the  people,  thirty  heavy 
boxes  of  muskets  and  bayonets  were  sent  on  that  day  from  the  arsenal  to  the 
steamer  “Key  West,”  directed  to  Galveston,  Texas.  While  it  is  true  that  Major 
Symington  may  not  have  deliberately  attempted  to  deceive  the  citizens,  yet 
every  act  of  his  hastened  the  removal  of  all  sorts  of  arms  to  the  South  and 
pointed  to  that  conclusion. 

About  5,000  people  answered  the  call  for  a meeting  in  the  Supreme  Court 
room  on  the  27th,  to  hear  the  committee’s  report.  A dispatch  was  read  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  by  Messrs.  Wilkins, 
Shaler,  Robinson  and  Williams,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  order  for  removal  was 
not  countermanded  they  “would  not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences.”  As 
the  crowd  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  building,  an  adjournment  was  taken 
to  the  Courthouse  yard.  Through  some  mistake,  or  intentionally,  the  assem- 
blage was  divided,  part  going  to  the  City  Hall,  thence  to  the  Market-house,  and 
then  back  to  the  Courthouse,  where  the  proceedings  were  resumed  in  the  yard 
and  on  the  street.  From  Diamond  Alley  to  Fifth  Street  surged  a dense  crowd 
of  determined  humanity,  anxious  to  learn  what  was  to  be  done.  General  Moor- 
head spoke  first  and  advised,  through  motives  of  public  policy,  against  any 
interference  with  the  removal  of  the  guns.  A letter  was  read  from  Major  Sym- 
ington denying  the  report  that  the  boxes  sent  away  on  the  26th  contained 
muskets.  At  this  juncture  a dispatch  was  received  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
effect  that  Fort  Moultrie  had  been  abandoned,  the  guns  spiked  and  Captain 
Anderson  had  retreated  to  Fort  Sumter.  “The  excitement  in  the  crowd 
increased  to  such  a pitch  during  the  reading  of  the  dispatch  that  the  speaker’s 
voice  was  inaudible  to  those  in  the  rear”  (c).  Resolutions  were  adopted  express- 
ing surprise  and  indignation  at  the  injustice  of  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
guns,  deprecating-  any  interference  with  the  proposed  shipment,  and  favoring 
a mild  and  conciliatory  policy  to  allay  excitement  in  the  South.  The  reso- 
lutions passed  without  discussion  “by  a pretty  unanimous  vote.”  The  meeting 
then  adjourned,  but  the  crowd  lingered  as  if  expecting  to  hear  other  speakers  or 
see  something  happen.  A dispatch  from  Robert  McKnight  counseled  a non- 
resistant  policy  and  the  temporary  abandonment  of  decisive  measures. 

On  Friday,  the  28th,  five  heavy  cannon  were  hauled  to  the  wharf  to  be 
sent  South.  While  all  opposed  the  removal,  many  had  concluded  it  was  wiser 
not  to  interfere  with  the  shipment;  and,  although  held  in  check,  underneath 
was  a fire  which  the  so-called  motives  of  policy  could  not  quench  (d).  “If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  determined  to  perform  his  sworn  and  con- 
stitutional, as  well  as  his  patriotic,  duty  of  preserving  the  Union,  he  should 
at  once  place  the  departments  in  the  hands  of  men  who  desire  to  save  the 
Union  ’ (e).  The  action  of  the  meeting  of  December  28th  temporarily  allayed 
excitement,  but  the  explanations  were  not  generally  accepted.  The  statements 
made,  though  since  proven  to  have  been  false  in  every  particular,  were  taken 
as  an  evidence  that  the  Government  was  not  acting  in  bad  faith,  and  conse- 
quently no  obstruction  was  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  guns  through  the  city. 
On  the  following  day  a rumor  became  current  that  General  Moorhead  had 
received  a dispatch  from  Washington,  saying:  “Don’t  let  a gun  leave  the  city.” 
It  was  now  known  that  the  forts  on  the  Gulf  were  not  ready  for  the  guns;  neither 
were  the  gun  carriages  ready  at  the  Watervliet  factory.  It  was  also  denied  that 
the  big  guns  had  been  made  for  the  two  forts  on  the  Gulf,  because  their  dates 
of  manufacture  were  stamped  on  them — some  as  far  back  as  1846,  and  on  none 
of  those  at  the  wharf  later  than  1856.  By  the  31st  twenty-five  of  the  cannon  had 


(c)  Dispatch,  December  28,  i860. 

(d)  Dispatch,  December  29,  i860. 


(e)  Post,  Saturday,  December  29,  i860. 
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been  taken  to  the  landing,  five  of  which  had  already  been  put  on  board  the 
steamboat  “Silver  Wave"  (f). 

A large  meeting  of  “Wide-awakes,”  held  in  Allegheny  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 30th,  denounced  the  removal  of  the  guns  and  pledged  themselves  as  citizen 
soldiers  to  the  defense  of  the  country.  Similar  meetings  were  held  elsewhere. 
Nearly  all  of  the  old  militia  companies  continued  to  drill  and  to  otherwise 
prepare  themselves  for  military  service.  On  January  3d  a large  meeting,  held 
in  Wilkins’  Hall,  recommended  thorough  military  organization  in  all  the  wards, 
boroughs  and  townships  of  the  county.  The  Allegheny  Minute  Men  changed 
their  name  to  the  State  Guard  and  elected  new  officers,  R.  P.  McDowell  being 
made  captain. 

On  January  3d  the  news  was  received  that  the  order  of  Secretary  Floyd  for 
the  removal  of  the  cannon  had  been  countermanded.  “A  feeling  of  satisfaction 
was  manifested  on  all  hands,  notwithstanding  the  lurking  impression  that  the 
guns  never  would  have  left  our  wharf  whether  the  order  had  been  revoked  or 
not.  Our  citizens  have  accomplished  in  a peaceable  way  all  they  desired,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ‘big  guns’  will  not  again  be  disturbed  until  there  is  a 
more  urgent  necessity  for  their  removal”  (g) “The  work  of  remov- 

ing the  guns  from  the  steamer  Silver  Wave,  which  was  to  have  conveyed  them 
to  the  South,  was  commenced  yesterday.  The  boat  had  received  thirty-five 
of  the  seventy-eight  which  were  to  constitute  her  cargo.  Two  of  those  already 
on  board  were  removed  yesterday  afternoon,  preparatory  to  their  return  to  the 
arsenal.  The  general  joy  was  increased  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  which  con- 
tinued throughout  the  afternoon  from  a point  on  the  Monongahela  River  above 
the  bridge”  (h). 

The  Jackson  Independent  Blues,  on  January  5,  1861,  tendered  their  services 
to  the  Governor,  if  required  in  the  country’s  defense.  At  a big  meeting  held 
January  8,  1861,  in  Lawrenceville,  with  Dr.  James  Robinson  in  the  chair,  resolu- 
tions were  passed  praising  the  conduct  of  Major  Anderson  in  Charleston  harbor, 
and  expressing  great  satisfaction  that  the  order  for  removing  the  cannon  had 
been  countermanded.  The  Pennsylvania  Zouaves,  Captain  Gerard,  also  tendered 
their  services  to  the  Governor  in  the  event  of  a rupture  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  An  immense  meeting  of  the  workingmen  was  held  in  the  City  Hall 
January  11,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  their  fidelity  to  the  Federal  Union, 
Henry  McCurry  presiding.  On  motion  of  W.  W.  Alexander  a committee  con- 
sisting of  W.  H.  Moody,  W.  C.  Bradley,  Edward  Armstrong,  William  Hadfield 
and  Fred  Mulholland  was  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions.  W.  W.  Alexander 
delivered  a strong  speech  on  the  crisis  and  was  loudly  applauded.  Amid  much 
confusion  several  gentlemen,  not  workingmen,  attempted  to  speak,  but  were 
not  recognized  by  the  chairman.  The  meeting  adjourned  with  cheers  for  the 
“Union,”  “National  Flag,”  “Major  Anderson,”  etc.  Postley,  Nelson  & Co. 
were  given  an  order  in  January,  1861,  by  a Baltimore  house,  for  a large  lot  of 
rifle  barrels,  twenty-five  to  be  delivered  daily,  the  contract  to  continue  for  several 
months.  So  far  as  known,  shipments  were  made  until  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter. 
A twenty-five  ton  gun,  named  “Union,”  was  cast  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Foundry 
on  January  22,  1861,  under  the  superintendency  of  Colonel  T.  J.  Rodman  and 
Joseph  Kaye,  foreman  of  the  works.  Although  smaller  than  one  previously 
cast,  it  had  a bore  of  twelve  inches,  and  was  estimated  to  throw  a ball  six  miles. 
An  artillery  company,  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  J.  D.  McFarland,  was 
organized  in  January,  1861. 

A splendid  reception  was  given  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  passed  through  here 


(f)  Dispatch,  December  31,  i860. 

(g)  Gazette,  January  4,  1861. 


(h)  Gazette,  January  5,  1861. 
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on  his  way  to  Washington  in  February.  The  special  train  bearing  the  President- 
elect was  due  in  Allegheny  at  5:20  in  the  afternoon,  but  long  before  that  hour 
an  immense  crowd  gathered  to  welcome  “Honest  Old  Abe,”  as  he  was  familiarly 
called.  An  accident  delayed  the  train,  but  the  crowd  still  lingered,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  at  6 o’clock  the  rain  began  to  fall  heavily.  From  the  depot 
to  the  St.  Clair  Street  bridge,  and  even  the  bridge  itself,  was  packed  with 
humanity  who  were  willing  to  brave  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  order  to 
see  the  man  upon  whom,  it  was  believed,  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union  depended. 

At  8 o’clock,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  crowd,  the  train  arrived.  The  crush  was 
so  great  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  military  companies  to  clear  the  way  and 
escort  the  President-elect  from  the  train  to  his  carriage.  As  soon  as  the  tall 
form  of  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  tremendous  cheering  followed,  interspersed  with 
calls  for  a speech  from  hundreds  of  throats.  In  response  to  the  demand,  Mr. 
Lincoln  arose  in  his  carriage,  and  excused  himself  from  an  address  at  that  time, 
but  promised  that  the  next  morning  he  “would  have  a few  words  to  say  to 
them.”  The  Pennsylvania  Dragoons,  Jackson  Blues  and  Washington  Infantry, 
all  under  the  command  of  General  J.  S.  Negley,  then  escorted  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
the  Monongahela  House,  where  another  immense  crowd  had  assembled,  and 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  again  importuned  for  a speech.  It  was  said  that  10,000 
people  were  assembled  in  and  around  the  hotel  upon  his  arrival.  So  great 
became  the  demand  for  a speech  that  Mr.  Lincoln  mounted  a chair  in  the  hall 
and  delivered  a short  address,  merely  excusing  himself  until  the  next  morning. 

This  satisfied  the  people  in  the  hall,  but  not  those  on  the  street,  who  also 
desired  to  see  the  great  man,  and  continued  to  clamor  for  his  appearance.  He 
finally  emerged  upon  the  balcony  and  informed  them  that  he  would  address 
the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  from  that  spot  at  8 o’clock  the  next  morning, 
his  language  being:  “To-morrow  morning  I will  address  you  in  broad  daylight, 
at  half-past  eight  o’clock,  from  this  balcony,  when  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  my  handsome  physiognomy.”  The  morning  of  the  next  day  was  rainy 
and  dismal,  but  a vast  crowd  assembled  on  the  street  to  listen  to  the  promised 
speech.  Mayor  Wilson  delivered  a short  address  of  welcome  and  was  followed 
by  Air.  Lincoln  in  a speech  of  about  fifteen  minutes  in  length,  which  was  con- 
stantly interrupted  with  cheers.  He  spoke  of  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
country,  and  said  that  he  would  do  nothing,  as  President,  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  contrary  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  or  would  prove 
in  any  way  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  or  peace  of  the  whole  country. 

He  said  that  the  crisis  was  an  artificial  one — that  there  was  none  except  such 
as  might  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  turbulent  men,  aided  by  designing  poli- 
ticians, and  recommended  that  all  people  should  keep  cool.  He  referred  to  the 
important  industries  of  Pennsylvania,  particularly  of  Pittsburg,  and  declared  that 
labor  was  the  true  standard  of  value.  Immediately  succeeding  his  speech  he  was 
escorted  to  the  depot,  where  another  large  concourse  of  citizens  had  gathered  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  him  and  witness  his  departure.  “The  crowd  in  waiting  was 
one  unequaled  for  number  and  density.  There  was  a solid  mass  of  humanity 
about  the  depot  almost  impenetrable,  and  the  enthusiasm  exceeded  anything 
we  ever  before  witnessed.  The  rain  had  ceased  to  fall,  and  old  and  young, 
males  and  females,  crowded  around  the  depot  by  thousands”  (h). 

The  organization  known  as  the  Allegheny  Brigade  was  commanded  by 
General  j.  S.  Negley,  and  the  companies  composing  it  by  Captains  Vierheller, 
Boyce,  McKee,  Rowley,  Snyder,  Alyers,  Wilkinson,  Gerard,  Roberts,  Gerst  and 
Campbell.  In  those  days  all  companies  had  special  names,  such  as  Pittsburg 
Blues,  Pittsburg  Zouaves,  Aliquippa  Riflemen,  National  Lancers,  etc.  Wash- 

(h)  Gazette,  February  16,  1861. 
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ington’s  birthday  was  celebiated  with  imposing  ceremonies  by  all  the  above  com- 
panies and  an  immense  assemblage  of  citizens.  In  March  the  City  Guards  were 
organized  under  Captain  T.  J.  Brereton.  Three  students  in  the  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  from  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  seceded  in  February,  1861,  giving 
as  their  reason  for  so  doing  “the  want  of  conservative  sentiment  in  Allegheny 
County”  (i).  President  Lincoln’s  first  inaugural  was  very  favorably  received 
by  the  citizens  of  this  community.  All  were  pleased  with  its  firm  tone  and 
manifest  spirit  of  fairness,  and  there  was  a general  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
the  disastrous  administration  of  Buchanan  was  at  an  end. 

“The  news  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was  received  in  this  city  about 
to  o’clock  last  night  and  created  the  most  feverish  excitement.  The  public 
mind  had  so  often  met  with  disappointment  in  this  particular  that  hundreds 
were  slow  to  credit  the  rumors,  but  on  receiving  assurance  of  the  reports  the 
people  upon  the  streets  formed  in  knots,  discussing  the  all-absorbing  topic  of 
the  hour,  while  messengers  were  seen  running  hither  and  thither,  keeping  up 
comunication  with  the  various  printing  offices,  the  telegraph  office  and  other 
sources  of  correct  information.  At  the  theater  a large  audience  had  assembled 
and  between  the  acts  a special  dispatch  was  read,  announcing  the  opening  of 
hostilities  by  the  secessionists,  and  the  brave  defense  of  Major  Anderson  and  his 
little  garrison.  This  elicited  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  the  reader  being  inter- 
rupted by  repeated  bursts  of  applause Up  till  midnight  hundreds 

of  staid  citizens  were  still  on  the  alert,  and  at  every  corner,  in  every  public 
place — barrooms,  halls,  offices,  etc. — knots  of  men  could  be  seen  talking  of 
the  conflict,  and  showering  the  highest  encomiums  upon  Major  Anderson  and 
his  gallant  band.  The  news  of  the  passage  of  the  War  Bill,  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature,  came  at  an  opportune  moment,  and  contributed  no  little  to 
the  general  enthusiasm”  (j). 

On  Saturday  night,  April  13th,  the  news  was  very  contradictory  and  con- 
tinued so  on  Sunday  morning,  but  later  in  the  day  positive  information  came 
of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  “and  produced  a painfully  depressing  effect 
upon  all  classes.”  Bulletins  were  issued  by  the  leading  newspapers  and  were 
eagerly  scanned  by  anxious  crowds.  Even  yet,  thousands  who  did  not  want  to 
believe  the  telegrams  waited,  hoping  there  was  some  mistake.  Here  and  there 
were  a few  “madcaps”  who  sympathized  with  the  secessionists  and  “chuckled 
quietly  over  the  disgrace  which  robbery  and  treason  had  brought  upon  the 
flag  of  our  glorious  country”  (k).  Almost  everybody  agreed  that  the  day  for 
talking  had  gone  by  and  the  time  for  action  had  arrived.  Complaints  of  the 
inaction  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  frequent  and  in  some  instances  bitter  and 
denunciatory,  while  a feeling  akin  to  resignation  had  taken  possession  of  many. 
But  now  that  the  rebels  had  captured  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  first  shock  of  dismay 
had  passed,  the  call  of  President  Lincoln  for  75,000  volunteers  aroused  all 
classes  to  intense  activity. 

On  the  night  of  April  13th,  when  the  first  news  was  received  of  the  attack 
On  Fort  Sumter,  the  Pittsburg  Zouaves  assembled  in  their  hall  and  voted 
unanimously  to  tender  their  services  to  the  Governor.  They  promptly  informed 
R.  B.  Roberts,  captain  of  the  company,  who  was  absent,  of  their  action,  and 
received  from  him  an  unqualified  indorsement.  1 his  was  the  first  company 
here,  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  to  tender  its  services  to  save  the  Union; 
but  it  was  preceded  by  at  least  two  other  companies,  which  had  been  offered, 
in  case  of  war,  soon  after  the  cannon  were  ordered  removed  South  (1).  It  was 
remarkable  that  even  as  late  as  the  15th,  and  in  the  face  of  positive  and  detailed 
dispatches,  that  many  would  not  believe  Fort  Sumter  had  actually  surrendered. 

(i)  Gazette,  March  2,  1861.  (j)  Gazette,  Saturday,  April  13,  1861. 

(k)  Gazette,  April  15,  1861.  (1)  Vide  supra. 
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Jhe  most  absurd  and  exaggerated  rumors  concerning  the  action  of  Major 
Anderson  were  afloat.  “At  last,  however,  the  fact  had  to  be  admitted  that  it 
(Fort  Sumter)  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  This  general  fact  is 
all  that  is  reliable;  for  the  details  respecting  the  fire  in  the  fort,  the  damages  done 
to  the  walls,  and  many  other  stories  of  the  same  kind  are  so  manifestly  absurb  as 
to  be  entitled  to  no  consideration.  For  authentic  details  we  must  wait  for 
official  and  epistolary  reports.  In  the  meantime  it  is  but  just  that  judgment 
should  be  suspended  upon  the  conduct  of  Major  Anderson  in  yielding  before  a 
breach  was  made  or  a man  killed”  (m). 

No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  been  confirmed 
than  the  whole  community  was  up  in  arms.  Preparations  were  made  on  the 
i 5th  to  enroll  and  equip  a large  volunteer  force  in  the  cities  and  suburbs  in 
response  to  the  call  for  75,000  men  by  the  President.  No  such  popular  upris- 
ing had  ever  been  seen  here  before.  Business  was  practically  suspended  and 
extensive  preparations  for  war  occupied  public  attention.  The  Zouaves  recruited 
all  day  Sunday  in  anticipation  of  the  call  for  volunteers,  and  on  Monday  their 
services  were  tendered  to  the  Governor.  The  Duquesne  Grays  also  began 
recruiting,  under  Captain  Campbell,  with  great  energy,  their  services  having 
been  previously  tendered.  The  Washington  Infantry,  under  Captain  T.  A. 
Rowley,  called  for  recruits  and  offered  their  services  to  the  Governor.  The 
Jackson  Blues,  who  had  tendered  their  services  at  the  time  the  cannon  were  or- 
dered removed,  began  rapidly  to  fill  up  their  ranks.  The  Scott  Legion  under 
Captain  O.  H.  P.  Rippey,  called  for  recruits,  and  Colonel  William  Trovillo 
began  to  form  a company.  Pittsburg  firemen,  under  Captains  G.  W.  Leonard 
and  J.  H.  Stewart,  formed  two  companies  on  Sunday  and  Monday.  The 
Lafayette  Blues  and  the  State  Guards,  of  Allegheny,  proffered  their  services. 
In  response  to  a telegram  from  Governor  Curtin,  General  J.  S.  Negley  left 
hurriedly  for  Harrisburg  on  Monday,  and  on  the  same  day  Captain  David 
Campbell  wired  the  Governor  for  an  order  to  permit  the  volunteers  of  this 
vicinity  to  rendezvous  at  the  arsenal.  Acting  with  him  to  secure  this  privilege 
were  Captains  Rowley,  Roberts  and  others. 

An  immense  war  meeting  wras  held  at  the  City  Flail  on  Monday  night,  April 
15th,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  assemblages  ever  convened  in  the  city,  there 
being  between  4,000  and  5,000  people  crowded  into  the  rooms.  The  venerable 
Judge  Wilkins — a gentleman  perhaps  as  old  as  the  Constitution  itself — was 
called  from  his  retirement  to  preside.  He  delivered  an  ardent  and  eloquent 
speech,  declaring  that  party  distinctions  must  be  buried  in  the  ocean  of  patriot- 
ism, that  all  the  people  must  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Government,  that  he 
had  often  supported  those  men  in  the  South  who  had  now  embroiled  the  country 
in  civil  war,  and  that  he  no  longer  entertained  a sentiment  of  respect  for  them. 
Idis  speech  had  an  electrical  effect  upon  the  pent-up  patriotism  of  his  audience 
and  was  followed  by  tremendous  applause.  John  W.  Riddle,  James  P.  Barr, 
AA  illiam  Neeb,  1.  J.  Bigham  and  James  Park,  Jr.,  constituted  the  committee 
on  resolutions.  The  band  played  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  with  thrilling 
effect,  and  Thomas  M.  Marshall  was  brought  out  by  loud  calls  and  delivered 
one  of  his  vigorous,  fiery  and  effective  addresses.  Judge  Shannon  followed  in 
an  eloquent  and  patriotic  speech.  Hon.  A.  W.  Loomis’  effort  “was  one  of  the 
ablest  we  have  ever  listened  to.”  Dr.  George  L.  McCook,  Thomas  J.  Bigham, 
Robert  McKnight,  Dr.  G.  IT.  Keyser,  Marshal  Swartzwelder,  E.  D.  Gazzam  and 
William  F.  Johnston  made  brief,  stirring  speeches.  The  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  consisting  of  one  hundred  men  whose  duty  it  was 
announced  would  be  'to  keep  a sharp  lookout  for  traitors,”  was  authorized. 


(m)  Gazette,  April  16,  1861. 
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During  the  evening  several  companies  of  recruits  entered  the  hall  with  martial 
bands  and  flying  colors,  and  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm  prevailed.  The 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  National  Government  is  now  seriously  menaced  by  traitors 
in  arms,  who  have  defied  its  just  authority,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  by 
hostile  acts  of  war  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity  and  endangered  the  public 
peace;  and,  Whereas,  In  an  exigency  like  the  present  it  is  the  duty  of  all  loyal 
and  patriotic  American  citizens,  casting  aside  the  trammels  of  party,  to  aid  the 
constituted  authorities  in  maintaining  inviolate  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution 
and  the  laws,  therefore  Resolved,  By  the  people  of  Allegheny  County  in  general 
mass  meeting  assembled,  that  we  deem  the  present  a fit  occasion  to  renew  our 
obligations  of  undying  fealty  to  that  Government  and  that  Union  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  regard  and  revere  as  the  palladium  of  our  liberties  at  home 
and  our  honor  abroad;  and  in  their  defense  and  support,  by  whomsoever  assailed, 
we  will  endeavor  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  sons  of  patriotic  sires.  . . . Resolved, 
That  we  specially  approve  of  the  course  of  the  Legislature  and  executive  branches 
of  our  State  government,  in  promptly  responding  to  the  call  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  men  and  means  to  sustain  and  protect  the  National 
Government  at  this  crisis  in  its  history,  and  that  Allegheny  County  will  con- 
tribute her  full  quota  of  both  to  vindicate  its  authority.  . . . Resolved,  That 
discarding  all  political  or  partisan  considerations  in  this  hour  of  our  country’s 
danger,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  as  American  citizens  for  the  common 

defense,  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honors Resolved,  That 

a committee  of  one  hundred  citizens  be  appointed  by  the  chair  as  a Committee 
of  Public  Safety  to  see  that  the  patriot  cause  receives  no  detriment  in  this  region, 
and  to  convene  the  people,  whenever  in  their  judgment  such  a step  is  necessary. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  announced  on  the  17th  as  follows: 


William  Wilkins, 
Chairman. 
Wm.  J.  Morrison, 
James  P.  Barr, 
Wm.  F.  Johnston, 
Dr.  Geo.  McCook, 
John  Marshall, 

T.  J.  Bigham, 
Joseph  Dilworth, 
Charles  Barnes, 
David  Fitzsimmons, 
C.  L.  Magee, 

John  Harper, 
Andrew  Miller, 
James  Park,  Jr., 

C.  H.  Paulson. 
Alexander  Nimick, 
N.  P.  Fetter  man, 
John  D.  Scully, 

Dr.  Geo.  S.  Hays, 
Benjamin  Coursin, 
John  Mackin. 

A.  G.  Lloyd, 

John  J.  Muse, 

W.  Bagaley, 

T.  M.  Howe, 


J.  H.  Foster, 
Charles  McKnight, 
William  Neeb, 

John  D.  Bailey, 
John  W.  Riddell, 
James  A.  Sewell, 
William  M.  Lyon, 
Thomas  Bakewell, 
W.  J.  Howard, 

Sol.  Schoyer,  Jr., 

J.  P.  Pears, 

R.  Miller,  Jr., 

H.  L.  Ringwalt, 
George  W.  Wilson, 
James  Reese, 

J.  W.  Barker, 

R.  H.  Patterson, 

W.  K.  Nimick, 
George  Gallop, 

A.  Nicholson. 

David  F.  McKee, 
William  Philips, 
William  M.  Edgar, 
Dr.  L.  Oldshue, 

Dr.  Geo.  L.  Mc- 
Cook, 


Wm.  Caldwell, 

Ed.  Simpson, 

Dr.  Jas.  King, 
John  J.  Dravo, 
Jos.  R.  Hunter, 

W.  M.  Hersh, 

C.  B.  Bostwick, 
Nat.  Holmes,  Jr., 
Samuel  Riddle, 
John  Scott, 

Francis  Sellers, 

D.  S.  Stewart, 

H.  A.  Weaver, 

R.  H.  Hartley, 

J.  R.  Murphy, 

Geo.  W.  Irwin, 
John  M.  Irwin, 
Wm.  C.  Barr, 

Jas.  Floyd, 

Alex.  Moore, 
Samuel  Rodgers, 
Alfred  Slack, 
Christian  Zug, 
John  Birmingham, 
John  Wright, 

John  McDonald, 


E.  P.  Jones, 

P.  C.  Shannon, 

E.  D.  Gazzam, 

Geo.  P.  Hamilton, 
Thos.  M.  Marshall, 
J.  R.  T.  Nobb, 
Henry  McCullough, 
Jas.  A.  Hutchison, 
Joshua  Rhodes, 
James  Verner, 

John  N.  Tiernan, 
Thomas  S.  Blair, 
Samuel  McKelvy, 
John  N.  McClowry, 
G.  L.  B.  Fetterman, 
Max  K.  Moorhead, 
George  W.  Cass, 
Walter  H.  Lowrie, 
Dr.  S.  Dilworth, 
David  Irwin, 

And.  Burke, 

Jas.  R.  Hartley, 

W.  G.  McCartney, 
John  Atwell, 

M.  I.  Stewart, 
Robert  B.  Guthrie, 
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C.  W.  Ricketson, 
Joseph  Kaye, 

J.  B.  Poor, 

T.  S.  Rowley, 
James  Herdman, 
Andrew  Scott, 

S.  H.  Keller, 

David  E.  Bayard, 

J.  R.  McClintock, 
James  Kelly, 

James  Salsbury, 
William  Martin, 
Wm.  Robinson,  Jr. 
William  Bishop, 
Harry  Wain  weight, 
Wm.  H.  McGee, 

T.  J.  Gallagher, 
Thomas  Steel, 
Russell  Errett, 
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Robert  McElhern, 
Frederick  Collier, 
Thos.  B.  Hamilton, 
Archib’d  McBride, 
Andrew  Fulton, 
William  Simpson, 
Alexander  Hilands, 
George  A.  Berry, 
William  Carr, 

James  Benny,  Jr., 

J.  B.  Canfield, 

H.  F.  Bollman, 
Wm.  B.  Holmes, 

D.  D.  Bruce, 

Will  A.  Fare, 
Robert  Finney, 
Alex.  F.  Russell, 

N.  P.  Sawyer, 

W.  S.  Favely, 


Wm.  Barnhill,  Jr., 
William  Owens, 

J.  M.  Brush, 
Robert  Morrow, 

J.  M.  Killen, 

C.  McGee, 

Col.  Feopold  Sahl, 
Dr.  Wm.  M.  Sim- 
cox, 

Alexander  Speer, 
Henry  Hays, 
Adams  Getty, 
Edward  Gregg, 
John  Dunlap, 

John  C.  Dunn, 
John  Brown, 

John  E.  Parke, 

B.  F.  Jones, 


Hugh  McAfee, 
Hugh  Kane, 

Samuel  Cameron, 

R.  J.  Grace, 

Joseph  Woodwell, 
John  McDevitt, 
James  B.  Murray, 
James  McAuley, 
John  Graham, 

Wm.  Holmes, 
Daniel  Negley, 
William  Woods, 
Geo.  H.  Thurston, 
Edw.  Campbell,  Jr. 
Wm.  H.  Smith, 

A.  W.  Foornis, 
William  Wade, 

J.  P.  Penny. 


On  Tuesday,  the  16th,  the  excitement  rose  still  higher  and  developed  an 
unswerving  determination  to  crush  at  once  the  hydra  of  rebellion.  The  great- 
est activity  prevailed  in  the  enlistment  of  volunteers.  It  was  known  on  Wednes- 
day that  at  least  twelve  companies  in  Pittsburg,  three  in  Allegheny  and  four 
in  the  suburbs,  were  being  rapidly  formed.  Those  in  Pittsburg  were  under 
Captains  McKee,  Campbell,  Rowley,  Rippey,  Roberts,  Gerard,  McFarland, 
Conrad,  Trovillo,  Stewart,  Feonard  and  a prominent  fireman;  those  in  Alle- 
gheny under  Captains  Vierheller,  McDowell  and  Tyler.  Besides  the  above 
companies  which  were  already  well  organized  there  were  nearly  as  many  more 
being  recruited.  General  William  Robinson  telegraphed  from  Washington  that 
he  would  pay  $20  each  to  recruits  for  a company  which  Governor  Curtin  had 
promised  to  accept,  to  be  commanded  by  Frank  Robinson.  A meeting  of  bank 
presidents  tendered  the  Governor  money  for  the  service.  War  meetings  were 
held  day  and  night — almost  continuously— in  many  parts  of  the  cities  and 
their  suburbs.  The  hour  of  action  had  come,  to  the  intense  and  unbounded 
relief  of  the  public  heart.  Fectures  delivered  here  at  this  time  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  contributed  not  a little  to  the  manifestations  of  intense  loyalty  pre- 
vailing. 

General  Negley  returned  from  Harrisburg  on  the  17th  to-  organize  the 
volunteers.  Marching  orders  were  given  to  the  Duquesne  Grays,  under  Captain 
Campbell;  Jackson  Blues,  Captain  McKee;  Washington  Infantry,  Captain 
Rowley;  Zouave  Cadets,  Captain  Roberts;  Allegheny  Rifles,  Captain  Gang; 
Turner  Rifles,  Captain  Amlung;  State  Guards,  Fieutenant  Dawson;  Negley 
Zouaves,  Captain  Irvine;  Pennsylvania  Zouaves,  Captain  Gerard,  and  City 
Guards,  Captain  Brereton.  The  same  evening  the  first  troops  departed  by 
railroad  for  Harrisburg,  consisting  of  the  Turner  Rifles,  the  State  Guard  and 
the  Allegheny  Fight  Guards,  under  Fieutenant  Braun.  Captain  McFarland,  of 
the  Sixth  Ward  Artillery,  was  notified  that  artillery  would  not  be  accepted 
at  present.  A handsome  sword  was  presented  to  Fieutenant  Dawson  of  the 
State  Guards  on  his  departure.  On  the  17th  a Welsh  company  was  started, 
and  the  hort  Pitt  Fight  Artillery  was  organized  under  Captain  H.  F.  Rudd. 
An  order  of  a New  Orleans  house  on  Phelps,  Parke  & Co.,  of  Manchester,  for 
arrm  wagons  was  refused.  A few  secessionists  who  made  disloyal  statements 
here  were  forced  to  fly  for  their  lives.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was 
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fully  organized  on  Thursday  morning  (the  1 8th)  and  William  Wilkins  was 
elected  president.  The  firm  of  Shriver  & Dilworth  was  called  to  account  for 
having  shipped  3,000  kegs  of  powder  by  river,  but  exonerated  themselves  by 
declaring  that  they  had  been  sent  to  Nebraska.  The  return  of  the  powder 
that  had  been  shipped  to  Wellsville  was  a question  of  such  delicacy  that  it  was 
finally  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  ordered  it  held  there  by  the 
Mayor.  Alexander  Postley  announced  that  an  order  on  him  from  Nashville  for 
two  hundred  barrels  of  gun-barrels  would  not  be  filled,  which  led  Judge  Wilkins 
to  say:  “Nothing  contraband  of  war  should  go  into  the  hands  of  traitors  to 

be  used  against  ourselves.”  Sub-committees  on  finance,  home  defense,  relief 
and  executive  were  appointed.  The  committee  decided  to-  organize  a Home 
Guard  of  two  regiments  and  to  raise  contributions  for  the  support  of  the 
families  of  volunteers.  William  Wilkins,  Thomas  Bakewell  and  Thomas  M. 
Howe  were  appointed  a committee  to  prepare  an  address  on  the  crisis  to  the 
people  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  P.  R.  and  J.  Hill  tendered  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  the  gratuitous  use  of  two  steam  tugs  and  two  barges.  New 
companies  were  called  for  by  Captains  W.  A.  Charlton,  William  C.  Gallagher, 
j.  M.  Knapp  (in  South  Pittsburg)  and  others.  At  an  immense  meeting  in  Bir- 
mingham on  the  night  of  the  17th  a committee  of  twenty  citizens  was  appointed 
to  raise  funds  and  otherwise  aid  in  forming  military  companies.  Many  busi- 
ness houses  liberally  contributed  to  the  equipment  of  the  volunteers.  The 
captain  of  every  company  made  repeated  efforts,  successful  in  the  end,  to  have 
his  command  accepted  for  service.  General  James  S.  Negley  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  by  Governor  Curtin.  On  Thursday,  the  18th,  the  Negley 
Zouaves  under  Captain  Irvine,  and  a detachment  of  the  Allegheny  Light 
Guards,  left  for  Harrisburg.  Tenders  of  coal,  provisions  and  other  necessaries 
were  made  to  the  committee  by  the  leading  business  houses.  On  Friday  an 
attempt  was  made  to  lynch  an  Irishman  from  New  Orleans  who  had  assisted  in 
the  assault  on  J.  E.  Harris  in  that  city  some  time  before;  but  after  receiving 
rough  treatment  he  was  saved  from  the  crowd  by  the  police.  The  address 
on  the  crisis  prepared  by  the  special  committee  was  written  by  Thomas  Bake- 
well, and  was  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  “composed  of  the  leading  men  of  this  vicinity, 
without  regard  to  party,”  covered  itself  with  glory  by  its  rapid,  effective  and 
patriotic  action  to  aid  in  the  enlistment  of  men,  in  the  care  of  their  families  and 
in  quelling  the  rebellion. 

Friday,  the  19th,  was  a notably  busy  day.  The  Firemen’s  Legion,  under 
Captain  Stewart,  was  reported  ready  for  marching  orders,  and  enough  men 
had  enlisted  in  the  Duquesne  Grays  and  the  Washington  Infantry  to  form  two 
companies  each.  Officers  were  presented  with  swords,  and  companies  with 
flags,  by  the  ladies.  Troops  from  Ohio  and  other  Western  States  began  pass- 
ing eastward  through  this  city.  The  Wilkins  Guard,  under  Captain  D.  H. 
Williams,  were  rapidly  organizing,  and  it  was  reported  that  already  two  full 
regiments  had  been  raised  in  this  vicinity.  At  a largely  attended  meeting  held 
in  Allegheny  in  the  evening  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a committee  of  five  from 
each  ward,  whose  duty  should  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  in  Pittsburg.  Speeches  were  made  by  W.  H.  Moody,  Thomas 
Farley,  Id.  S.  Fleming,  Harvey  Davis,  Josiah  King,  Robert  McKnight,  Samuel 
Riddle  and  John  Atwell.  Mayor  Simon  Drum  presided.  Captain  Hugh  Flem- 
ing began  to  recruit  a company  in  Allegheny.  Captain  J.  C.  Hull  had  just 
completed  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Guards  there.  The  Duquesne 
Rifles,  under  Captain  T.  F.  Wilson:  the  Fort  Pitt  Guards,  under  Captain  Charl- 
ton; a company  under  Captain  O.  H.  P.  Blackman;  the  Iron  City  Guards,  under 
Captain  W.  M.  Gormly;  the  Lafayette  Blues;  a company  under  Captain  Abijah 
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Fer-ntson ; the  West  Pittsburg  Guards,  under  Captain  H.  D.  Whipple,  and  others 
w ere  forming  so  rapidly  that  it  was  difficult,  if  not  out  of  the  question,  to  keep  an 
account  of  them.  Eighty-four  ladies  of  this  vicinity  notified  ex-Governor 
W.  F.  Johnston,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  of  their  readiness  to  take 
the  field  if  needed,  to  care  for  the  sick,  make  bandages,  supply  lint,  etc. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  20th,  tremendous  excitement  was  caused  by 
the  report  that  a large  quantity  of  war  material  destined  for  the  South  was 
in  cars  at  the  Pennsylvania  depot,  in  charge  of  Adams  Express  Company.  The 
report  spread  like  wildfire  and  a great  crowd  collected  at  the  depot.  Order 
having  been  restored  by  the  Mayor  and  troops,  it  was  determined  to  search  the 
cars.  Large  quantities  of  blankets,  shirts,  shirting,  army  cloth,  gloves,  cap 
fronts,  zouave  cloth,  “muzzle  guards,”  etc.,  were  found  and  conveyed  to  the 
Mayor's  office,  where  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Safety  Committee. 

" Orders  were  issued  by  General  Negley  that  on  Sunday,  April  21st,  the 
volunteer  companies  which  had  been  accepted  would  start  for  the  East.  It  was 
a bright  and  beautiful  day,  and  thousands  of  people  assembled  to  witness 
their  departure.  At  an  early  hour  the  city  was  astir  with  columns  of  armed 
men,  marching  hither  and  thither,  with  colors  flying  and  drums  beating.  The 
Pittsburg  Invincibles,  under  Captain  Trovillo;  Allegheny  Rifles,  under  Cap- 
tain Gang  (second  detachment);  Jackson  Guards,  from  Ohio;  Scott  Legion, 
Captain  Rippev;  Brady  Alpines,  Captain  Sirwell  (Kittanning);  Pennsylvania 
Zouaves,  Captain  Gerard  (second  detachment);  Allegheny  Light  Guards,  Cap- 
tain Robinson  (second  detachment);  Shield  Guards,  Captain  Gallaher,  and 
Aliquippa  Guards,  Captain  Snyder  (McKeesport),  numbering  in  all  between  800 
and  goo  men,  embarked  for  Harrisburg.  Many  ladies  were  present  to  bid  good- 
bye to  their  loved  ones,  and  many  affecting  scenes  at  parting  were  witnessed. 
Many  swords,  revolvers  and  flags  had  been  duly  presented  before  their  departure. 

The  Negley  Zouaves  became  Company  I of  the  Third  Regiment;  the 
State  Guards,  Company  A of  the  Fifth;  Turner  Rifles,  Company  B of  the  Fifth; 
Aliquippa  Guards,  Company  Iv  of  the  Fifth;  Scott  Legion,  Company  A of  the 
Seventh;  Allegheny  Rifles,  Company  B of  the  Seventh;  Allegheny  Light  Guards, 
Company  E of  the  Seventh;  Pennsylvania  Zouaves,  Company  F of  the  Seventh; 
Pittsburg  Invincibles,  Company  K of  the  Seventh;  all  in  the  three  months' 
service,  and  all  mustered  in  from  the  20th  to  the  22d  of  April.  R.  P.  McDowell 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  Fifth,  and  Oliver  H.  P.  Rippey  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  F.  P.  Robinson  major  of  the  Seventh. 

The  offer  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Iron  Works  to  furnish  the  Committee  on  Home 
Defense  six  eight-inch  columbiads  and  ten  nine-inch  Dahlgrens  was  accepted. 
An  armory  for  home  defense  was  projected  at  this  time  and  strongly  urged 
upon  Congress.  On  the  22cl,  1,200  stands  of  arms  for  the  second  regiment 
to  leave  here  were  obtained  from  the  arsenal  under  orders  from  Governor  Curtin 
and  stored  in  the  City  Hall,  to  be  distributed  to  the  companies  previous  to 
their  departure.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  on  April  23d,  authorized 
the  purchase  of  3,000  stands  of  arms  for  home  defense,  and  the  banks  of  the 
city  were  requested  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  the  sum  of  $25,000 
to  pay  for  them.  On  the  day  following  they  agreed  to  make  it  $30,000.  Six- 
teen field  pieces  had  already  been  presented  to  the  committee  by  Knapp,  Rudd 
& Co.  On  the  23d,  twenty-six  hogsheads  of  bacon,  destined  for  Baltimore,  and 
thirty  or  forty  boxes  of  goods,  destined  for  other  Southern  ports,  were  seized 
and  held  by  the  committee. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  April  the  second  regiment,  consist- 
ing of  eleven  companies,  assembled  on  the  East  Common  in  Allegheny,  pre- 
paratory to  their  departure  eastward,  where  it  was  greeted  by  a great  crowd 
of  enthusiastic  citizens.  From  here  the  regiment  moved  through  a drenching 
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rain  to  the  residence  of  William  Bagaley,  where  a beautiful  flag  was  presented 
to  the  Zouave  Cadets,  Robert  McKnight  making  the  presentation  speech  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Bagaley  and  other  ladies  of  Allegheny.  The  companies  leaving 
were  as  follows:  Jackson  Blues,  Captain  McKee;  Duquesne  Grays,  Captain 

Kennedy;  Washington  Infantry,  Captain  Morris;  Zouave  Cadets,  Captain  Rob- 
erts; Firemen’s  Legion,  Captain  Stewart;  Washington  Invincibles,  Captain 
McGuffin;  Lawrence  Guards,  Captain  Leasure;  Washington  Infantry  (Com- 
pany B),  Captain  McFarland;  Fort  Pitt  Guards,  Captain  Charlton;  Union 
Guards,  Captain  Tomlinson;  Union  Cadets,  Captain  Patterson;  Butler  Blues, 
Captain  Purviance;  and  Monongahela  Artillery,  Captain  Cooper,  the  last  six 
being  under  the  command  of  Major  Rowley,  late  captain  of  the  Washington 
Infantry.  The  City  Guards,  under  Captain  Hays,  were  permitted  to  remain 
until  the  25th,  and  Company  B of  the  Duquesne  Grays  until  the  26th.  With 
this  large  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  about  1,200  men,  General  Negley  and 
staff  took  the  train  for  the  East.  The  scene  at  the  depot  upon  the  departure 
of  these  volunteers  was  most  affecting.  Many  men  could  not  restrain  their 
tears,  while  among  the  ladies  there  were  few  dry  eyes.  All  realized  that  the 
brave  fellows  were  not  embarked  on  a fool’s  errand — that  in  a short  time 
many  would  die  of  disease  or  wounds,  or  be  killed  in  battle,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union.  “A  denser  mass  of  human  beings,  perhaps,  never  con- 
centrated in  this  city.  The  trains  moved  off  at  11:20,  followed  by  the  shouts 
of  the  assembled  thousands,  and  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  many  a 
father,  mother,  brother  and  sister.  It  was  a scene  long  to  be  remembered  by 
our  citizens,  and  will  only  be  equaled  by  that  which  we  fondly  hope  to  see — 
the  safe  return  of  our  gallant  volunteers”  (n). 

Thus,  in  eleven  days,  from  Sunday,  April  14th,  to  Wednesday,  April  24th, 
inclusive,  nearly  two  thousand  volunteers  of  Allegheny  County  had  been 
recruited,  organized  and  sent  forward  ready  for  battle.  This  is  a remarkable 
showing,  and  should  for  all  time  redound  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  this  com- 
munity. Nor  was  this  all,  for  enough  companies  to  form  at  least  two  more 
regiments  were  either  wholly  formed  and  organized,  or  were  in  process  of 
formation,  to  be  used  either  as  a home  guard  or  as  a new  corps  for  the  field. 
The  citizens — men  and  women  of  all  parties — were  terribly  in  earnest. 

The  Jackson  Blues  became  Company  A;  Duquesne  Grays,  Company  B; 
Firemen’s  Legion,  Company  C,  and  Union  Guards,  Company  D.  Company 

I,  under  Captain  Tanner,  and  Company  K,  under  Captain  Denny,  were  added 
to  the  regiment  on  the  25th.  David  Campbell  was  elected  colonel  of  the 
regiment  and  Alexander  Flay  major.  The  companies  of  Captains  Morris, 
Patterson,  Charlton  and  McFarland  became  A,  B,  E and  F of  the  Thirteenth 
Regiment,  three  months’  service.  After  the  departure  of  the  second  regiment 
and  the  battalion  under  Major  Rowley,  recruiting  still  continued  with  great 
energy.  The  military  ardor  did  not  seem  to  have  abated  in  the  slightest 
degree,  for  companies  and  bands  continued  to  parade  the  streets.  Colonel 
Hiram  Hultz  was  left  in  charge  of  the  recruiting  service  here,  after  the  depart- 
ure of  General  Negley  with  the  second  regiment.  The  Federal  Guards 
under  Captain  Hull;  Pennsylvania  Life  Guards,  Captain  J.  L.  Williams;  Alle- 
gheny Rangers,  Captain  H.  S.  Fleming;  First  Ward  Guard  (Allegheny),  Cap- 
tain F.  Hambright;  Peebles  Township  Company,  Captain  J.  G.  Martin;  Benton 
Guards,  Captain  G.  W.  Leonard;  Fifth  Ward  Company  (Pittsburg),  Captain 

J.  C.  Negley;  Friend  Rifle  Guards,  Captain  E.  S.  Ward;  Union  Guards 
(McKeesport),  Captain  J.  McK.  Snodgrass;  Pitt  Township  Guards,  under 
Captains  W.  PL  Smith  and  W.  M.  Brown;  Lawrenceville  Union  Guards,  Cap- 
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tain  John  D.  Herron;  Iron, City  Guards,  Captain  W.  M.  Gormly;  Pennsylvania 
Home  Guards  (Allegheny),"  Captain  W.  W.  Ball;  Pennsylvania  Rover  Guards 
(Birmingham);  Anderson  Guards,  Captain  W.  A.  Anderson;  City  Guards  (a 
second  company),  Captain  C.  F.  Jackson;  Turtle  Creek  Guards,  Captain  Kunkel; 
Connellsville  Guards,  Captain  Murkel;  Pennsylvania  Central  Guards,  Captain 
W.  W.  Wills;  Second  Ward  Rifles  (Allegheny),  Captain  Robert  Lee,  and  others 
were  in  various  stages  of  formation  by  the  26th  of  April.  Astonishing  as  it 
may  seem,  no  less  than  twenty-six  companies,  representing  an  aggregate  force 
of  2,000  men,  reported  themselves  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  on  April 
26th,  as  follows:  Government  Guards,  Captain  Robert  Anderson;  Fayette 

Guards,  Captain  Oliphant  (Uniontown);  Chartiers  Valley  Guards,  Captain 
Barnes;  Pittsburg  Rifles,  Captain  Smith;  Pennsylvania  Rover  Guards,  Captain 
Duncan;  City  Guards  (Company  B),  Captain  Jackson;  Lafayette  Blues,  Captain 
Wilkinson;  Highland  Grenadier  Guard,  Captain  Chester;  Anderson  Guards, 
Captain  W.  A.  Anderson;  Plummer  Guards,  Captain  A.  Hay;  Denny  Guards, 
Captain  Mackrell;  Minute  Riflemen  (Pine  Township),  Captain  Gibson;  Alle- 
gheny Rangers,  Captain  H.  S.  Fleming;  Independent  Rangers,  Captain  J.  T. 
McCombs;  Anderson  Cadets,  Captain  G.  S.  Hays;  Pennsylvania  Life  Guards, 
Captain  Williamson;  Jefferson  Riflemen,  Captain  Johnson;  Pittsburg  Artillery, 
Captain  D.  C.  Kammere;  National  Guards  (Company  B),  Captain  B.  W. 
Leonard;  Montgomery  Guards,  Captain  M.  Brennan;  Anderson  Infantry,  Cap- 
tain Scott;  National  Guards  (Company  A),  Captain  H.  Hultz;  Irish  Volunteers, 
Captain  Hull.  With  the  exception  of  the  Fayette  Guards  all  of  these  com- 
panies were  recruited  in  Allegheny  County.  These  companies  were  not  home 
guards,  but  were  enlisted  for  the  field,  so  it  was  reported.  About  this  time  orders 
were  received  to  close  the  military  bureau  here  for  the  time  being,  though  this 
seems  either  to  have  been  countermanded  or  disregarded  for  recruiting  con- 
tinued as  briskly  as  ever,  and  companies  of  Home  Guards  continued  to  be 
formed.  More  goods  destined  for  the  South  were  seized  as  contraband  of  war 
by  the  committee  about  April  26th. 

On  April  27th  Governor  Curtin  directed  that  a military  camp  be  estab- 
lished here.  The  Fair  Grounds  were  selected  and  named  Camp  Wilkins,  in  honor 
of  Judge  William  Wilkins.  After  the  25th,  continuing  for  some  time,  Christians 
of  all  denominations  met  every  morning  at  9 o’clock  to  pray  for  the  country 
and  the  Union  soldiers.  The  sub-committees  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
effected  thorough  organization  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  Colonel  P.  Jarret 
was  che  first  commander  at  Camp  Wilkins,  but  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  John  W. 
McLane,  of  Erie,  about  April  28th.  Several  ministers  left  to  become  chaplains 
in  the  army.  On  April  30th  orders  were  received  that  only  six  more  com- 
panies would  be  accepted  from  this  county  under  the  requisition  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  created  great  excitement.  Forty-five  companies  were  repre- 
sented in  whole  or  in  part  at  a public  meeting  held  in  Wilkins’  Hall,  where 
the  order  was  discussed  at  length,  many  favoring  disbandment  to  give  remote 
counties  of  the  State  a chance  to  furnish  their  just  proportion  of  troops  instead 
of  taking  so  many  from  this  county.  Disbandment  was  postponed,  however, 
until  the  six  companies  had  been  accepted.  The  sending  home  of  2,500  vol- 
unteers was  greatly  deplored.  It  was  proposed  by  some  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent camp,  but  it  was  argued  that  the  city  could  not  stand  the  expense  of 
$5,000  per  week,  which  this  project  would  entail.  This  proposal  shows  how 
determined  the  volunteers  were  to  get  into  service.  On  May  1st  the  “lucky  six” 
companies,  chosen  from  a large  number  already  organized,  were  those  of  Cap- 
tains Duncan,  Hardtmeyer,  Barnes,  Smith,  G.  S.  Hays  and  Gormly.  The 
others  were  sorely  disappointed,  but,  as  they  received  orders  not  to  disband, 
they  were  still  hopeful,  and  most  of  their  organizations  were  preserved,  though 
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a few  disbanded.  Recruiting  thus  received  a severe  check  after  this  county  had 
raised  not  less  than  4,000  volunteers  in  about  two  weeks.  Had  not  the  order 
been  given  there  is  no  telling  when  the  county  would  have  stopped  enlisting 
men.  Camp  Wilkins  was  formally  opened  May  2d,  and  seventy  companies  of 
Home  Guards  were  reported  organized,  to  which  arms  were  furnished  as  fast 
as  possible.  In  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  contraband  goods  through  this 
city  the  owners  of  steamers  were  required  by  the  committee  to  furnish  mani- 
fests of  their  cargoes.  The  County  Reform  Bill  became  a law  and  went  into 
effect  May  1st. 

The  unaccepted  companies  organized  themselves  into  a regiment  May  4th, 
and  elected  Alexander  Hay  colonel,  and  styled  themselves  the  Cameron  Guards. 
The  captains  were  Leonard,  Williams,  Gibson,  Scanlon,  Braun,  Ferguson, 
Brison,  Johnston,  Hay,  Scott,  Hull  and  Chester.  On  May  7th  there  were  twenty 
companies  in  Camp  Wilkins.  A large  crowd,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Mayor  and  the  leading  citizens,  formally  received  Major  Robert  Anderson,  the 
hero  of  Fort  Sumter,  at  one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  May  16th,  at  the  depot, 
where  he  delivered  a short  speech  and  exhibited  himself  to  the  cheering  assem- 
blage. On  May  17th  the  companies  in  Camp  Wilkins  numbered  twenty-six, 
the  Erie  Regiment  constituting  a portion.  About  the  middle  of  May  the  inde- 
pendent companies  here,  which  would  not  disband,  were  organized  into  two 
regiments,  under  Colonels  W.  F.  Johnston  and  T.  J.  Brereton.  The  First  con- 
tained the  companies  of  Captains  W.  F.  Johnston,  Daniel  Fitzsimmons,  Walter 
Kattee,  T.  B.  Hamilton,  J.  Britton,  S.  M.  Wickersham,  C.  W.  Moore,  B.  C. 
Sawyer  and  W.  H.  Barker;  the  Second  those  of  Captains  B.  F.  Reed,  S.  L. 
Fullwood,  James  L.  Bennett,  James  Bittell,  Frederick  Hambright,  John  AV. 
Straub,  C.  R.  Leonhauser,  F.  H.  Collier  and  James  White.  Under  the  new 
loan  bill  fifteen  new  regiments  for  State  service  were  called  for,  under  which 
eight  companies  were  assigned  as  the  quota  of  Allegheny  County.  The  unorgan- 
ized companies  in  Camp  Wilkins  were  organized  into  two  battalions  of  eight 
companies  each  about  May  19th,  with  L.  W.  Smith  colonel  of  one,  and  George 
S.  Hays  colonel  of  the  other.  About  this  time  the  Government  contracted 
with  Knapp,  Wade  & Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  for  a large  amount  of  rifled  cannon, 
shot  and  shell. 

On  May  20th  the  unaccepted  companies,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  (two 
days  later,  nineteen),  resolved  to  tender  their  services  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
AVar;  and  it  was  further  resolved  at  the  same  meeting  to  tender  to  the  Govern- 
ment a brigade  of  from  three  to  five  regiments  from  this  district.  It  was  claimed 
at  the  time  that  Allegheny  County  had  furnished  more  than  her  just  proportion 
of  volunteers  under  the  several  calls.  Several  hundred  disappointed  men  from 
this  locality  went  to  Camp  AVheeling  about  the  middle  of  May,  hoping  to  be  able 
to  get  into  the  service  there.  The  great  “Union”  gun,  sixteen  feet  long,  weigh- 
ing twenty-six  tons,  was  finished  about  this  time  by  Knapp,  Wade  & Co. 
Owing  to  reports  that  the  war  was  likely  to  be  carried  into  Western  Virginia, 
the  Home  Guard  of  this  county  perfected  its  organization  late  in  May.  The 
officers  elected  were  William  Wilkins,  brigadier-general ; W.  F.  Johnston, 
colonel;  G.  W.  Cass,  lieutenant-colonel;  Dr.  R.  B.  Simpson,  major.  There  had 
been  distributed  here  to  the  Home  Guards  by  May  2Tst  nearly  5,000  muskets 
and  about  2,000  approved  rifles.  Each  afternoon  visitors  were  admitted  to 
Camp  Wilkins  to  see  the  soldiers  drill.  The  Home  Guards  were  divided  into 
four  regiments;  the  First,  with  companies  commanded  by  Captains  Gazzam, 
\To\z,  Sweitzer,  Williams,  O’Hara,  Holmes,  Brown,  Boyd,  Glass  and  Jones; 
Second — Captains  Negley,  McClintock,  Gangwish,  Felix,  Hunter,  Kopp,  Mc- 
Candless,  Langdon,  Neckerman  and  Jones;  Third — Captains  Cosgrove,  Brown, 
W.  H.  Smith,  William  Smith,  Miller,  Baldridge,  Shaw,  Berringer,  Hampton 
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and  Finney;  Fourth — Captains  Duff,  Cunningham,  Dressel,  Nusser,  Knapp, 
Whipple,  Harper,  McCabe  and  Espey.  Another  regiment  was  formed  later. 

May  24th  a committee  consisting  of  George  W.  Cass,  Mayor  Wilson,  James 
H.  Sewell  and  James  P.  Barr  left  here  for  Washington,  instructed  to  use  all  the 
influence  in  their  power  to  have  at  least  five  additional  regiments  accepted  from 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Two  companies,  under  Captains  Glass  and  Braun,  were 
accepted  by  Sickles’  Brigade,  New  York,  about  May  28th.  Early  in  June 
Colonel  Samuel  W.  Black,  ex-Governor  of  Nebraska,  returned  to  this  city  to 
reside  and  practice  his  profession.  He  at  once  became  prominent  in  military 
circles.  He  called  for  a company,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing  in  a short 
time.  He  then  recruited  a regiment.  About  May  25th  General  McCall  arrived 
with  orders  either  to  change  the  location  of  Camp  Wilkins  or  to  select  a site 
for  a new  camp.  He  chose  a site  at  Hulton,  which  it  was  intended  should 
be  called  Camp  McCall,  but  on  June  4th  it  was  named  Camp  Wright,  in  honor 
of  John  A.  Wright,  an  aid  to  Governor  Curtin.  By  June  6th  the  Home  Guard 
numbered  eight  regiments — two  of  rifles  and  six  of  heavy  infantry,  under 
Colonels  Johnston,  Negley,  McCabe,  Phillips,  Brereton,  Berringer,  Smith  and 
Stewart.  Many  columbiads  and  mortars  manufactured  at  Fort  Pitt  Foundry 
were  proved  at  the  grounds  near  Tarentum  early  in  June. 

Much  excitement  was  caused  at  the  camp  on  June  13th  by  orders  for  the 
Erie  Regiment  to  prepare  to  move.  It  was  ascertained  that  none  of  the  com- 
panies of  that  regiment  could  present 'a  full  muster  for  the  three  years’  service, 
and  so  it  was  reasoned  that  several  Pittsburg  companies  would  be  required  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  report  proved  to  be  erroneous.  Several  clothing 
merchants  of  this  city,  to  whom  an  order  for  army  cloth,  to1  the  amount  of  about 
$22,000,  had  been  given  by  the  State,  were  indicted  for  fraud  by  the  grand  jury 
in  June,  1861.  The  case  against  them  hung  for  many  months,  and  resulted 
in  the  acquittal  of  some  and  the  disappearance  of  the  others.  In  June  each  of 
two  manufacturing  firms  here — Phelps,  Parke  & Co.  and  Aeschelman— received 
orders  for  500  wagons,  to  be  furnished  the  Government.  In  the  two  camps 
here  on  June  18,  1861,  there  were  thirty-nine  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of 
about  3.000  men.  By  June  23d  eighteen  companies  at  Camp  Wright  had  been 
sworn  into  the  three  years’  service.  On  June  28th  General  McCall  organized 
two  regiments  at  Camp  Wright — the  Eighth  and  Ninth — the  former  commanded 
by  Colonel  G.  S.  Hays  and  the  latter  by  Colonel  C.  F.  Jackson,  and  on  July 
2d  another  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  T.  F.  Gallagher,  was  organized. 
I he  regiment  under  Colonel  G.  S.  Hays  became  the  Thirty-seventh  (Eighth 
Reserve),  and  in  it  were  three  Allegheny  companies,  commanded  by  Captains 
R.  E.  Johnston  (B),  George  S.  Gallupe  (C,  formerly  commanded  by  George  S. 
Hays),  E.  P.  Shoenber  ger  (E,  first  under  John  W.  Duncan).  The  regiment 
under  Colonel  Conrad  F.  Jackson  became  the  Thirty-eighth  (Ninth  Reserve), 
and  contained  eight  companies  from  this  County:  A,  under  Captain  L.  W. 

■Smith;  B,  Captain  Hardtmeyer:  C,  Captain  J.  T.  Shannon;  D,  Captain  Robert 
vialway ; E,  Captain  Charles  Barnes;  G,  Captain  J.  B.  Brookbank;  I,  Captain 
William  Lynch,  and  K,  Captain  H.  S.  Fleming.  The  regiment  under  Colonel 
John  S.  McCalmont  became  the  Thirty-ninth  (Tenth  Reserve),  and  contained 
very  few  men  from  Allegheny  County.  The  regiment  under  Colonel  J.  F.  Gal- 
laher  became  the  Fortieth  (Eleventh  Reserve).  It  contained  a few  men  from  this 
county. 

The  U our th  of  July  was  celebrated  by  a grand  parade  of  the  Home  Guards, 
m which  sixty  companies  participated,  and  in  the  camps  by  special  drills  of  the 
tioops.  . Large  quantities  of  clothing  and  numbers  of  guns  were  distributed  to 
the  soldiers  in  Camp  Wright  shortly  after  their  demonstrations,  which  appeared 
to  have  greatly  aroused  the  military  spirit.  By  July  16th  Colonel  Black’s 
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regiment  was  full  and  ready  for  marching  orders.  On  the  same  day  the  regi- 
ment under  Colonel  McCalmont  was  ordered  to  Virginia.  On  Saturday,  the 
20th,  the  Erie  Regiment  left  for  home,  and  Colonel  C.  F.  Jackson  assumed 
command  of  Camp  Wright.  The  day  following  Colonel  G.  S.  Hays’  regiment 
left  by  train;  Colonel  Black’s  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  front  on  the  24th, 
and  Colonel  C.  F.  Jackson's  and  Colonel  T.  R.  Gallaher’s  left  for  the  East. 
Colonel  Black's  regiment  became  the  Sixty-second,  and  in  it  were  seven  full 
companies  from  this  county:  A,  under  Captain  James  C.  Hull;  B,  Captain 

J.  W.  Patterson;  F,  Captain  E.  S.  Wright;  G,  Captain  F.  C.  O’Brien;  IT, 
Captain  Thomas  Espey;  K,  Captain  A.  W.  McDowell,  and  F,  Captain  S.  R. 
Holmes.  The  regimental  officers  were  Colonel  Samuel  W.  Black,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  T.  F.  Lehman,  Major  J.  B.  Sweitzer.  General  John  C.  Fremont  was 
given  a splendid  welcome  upon  his  arrival  here  on  July  23d,  and  General 
McClellan,  who  arrived  the  following  day,  was  even  more  warmly  received. 

In  view  of  the  startling  reports  of  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run,  a public  meeting 
was  held  at  the  City  Hall  on  July  23d,  in  response  to  a call  of  leading  citizens. 
S.  F.  Von  Bonnhorst  was  made  president.  Dr.  George  McCook,  Colonel  S.  W. 
Black,  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell,  Thomas  M.  Marshall,  Thomas  J.  Bigham  and  others 
made  strong  speeches  in  favor  of  outfitting  and  putting  into  the  field  the  largest 
possible  number  of  men  from  this  county.  All  now  began  to  see  the  magnitude 
of  the  rebellion,  and  the  news  of  the  terrible  disaster  created  intense  excitement. 

Late  in  July  the  regiments  which  had  served  in  the  three  months’  service 
were  mustered  out,  but  many  of  them  reenlisted.  The  Seventh  and  Thirteenth 
returned,  and  as  they  marched  through  the  streets  they  were  followed  by 
immense  crowds  and  enthusiastically  cheered.  Many  began  to  make  arrange- 
ments at  once  to'  reenter  the  service.  Patriotism  did  not  falter,  but  grew 
stronger  day  by  day.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month  Colonel  Alexander  Hav 
was  authorized  to  recruit  a regiment.  Colonel  T.  A.  Rowley  was  already  actively 
engaged  in  raising  one,  and  Colonel  O.  H.  P.  Rippey  was  fast  filling  another. 
On  the  31st  the  Twelfth  Regiment  (Colonel  Campbell)  arrived  and  w^as  joyously 
received.  The  Scott  Legion  (No.  2),  commanded  by  Colonel  S.  W.  Black, 
consisting  of  eight  companies,  left  for  the  East  August  3d.  General  James  S. 
Negley  was  authorized  to  raise  two  regiments,  and  began  recruiting  at  once. 

By  the  middle  of  August  no  less  than  twenty-six  lawyers  of  Allegheny 
County  had  enlisted  in  the  army,  as  follows:  Colonel  R.  B.  Roberts,  Colonel 

Samuel  W.  Black,  Lieutenant-Colonel  O.  PI.  P.  Rippey,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
S.  D.  Oliphant,  Major  J.  B.  Sweitzer,  Major  S.  A.  Purviance,  Major  W.  B. 
Negley,  Captain  Alexander  Johnston,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Williams,  Captain 
J.  A.  Lowrie,  Captain  C.  T.  Ewing,  Lieutenant  E.  H.  Ludington,  Lieutenant 
W.  H.  Patterson,  Lieutenant  T.  Herron  Foster,  Lieutenant  R.  L.  Coltart,  lieuten- 
ant James  McGregor,  J.  W.  Flenniken,  L.  B.  Duff,  A.  P.  Morrison,  William 
Shields,  C.  McC.  Hays,  L.  Brackenridge,  C.  C.  Taylor,  C.  W.  McHenry,  J.  S. 
Franklin  and  James  Sutherland. 

On  the  19th  a peremptory  order  came  from  the  Secretary  of  War  directing 
that  all  available  troops  be  sent  to  the  front  at  once,  which  created  intense 
excitement.  The  recruiting  was  hastened  to  the  utmost  limit.  Colonel  Rowley 
left  on  the  21st  with  over  500  men,  together  with  several  small  detachments. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Home  Guards  it  w'as  ascertained  that  seventeen  companies 
were  ready  to  enter  the  service  for  thirty  or  sixty  days.  Governor  Curtin  issued 
a proclamation  urging  the  three  months’  men  to  reenlist,  and  providing  for 
the  formation  of  new  regiments.  The  Home  Guards  believed  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  enter  Western  Virginia  on  a short  campaign,  and  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  being  called  upon  thirty  companies  were  reported  ready  for 
such  service.  By  the  2 2d  about  300  men  for  Colonel  Hay’s  regiment  had 
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enlisted.  The  Fort  Pitt  Foundry  at  this  time  was  turning  out  large  numbers 
of  heavy  cannon  and  mortars  for  the  Government.  Recruiting  was  very  brisk, 
the  stirring  fife  and  rattling  drum  being  heard  from  early  dawn  till  mid- 
night. Several  hundred  men  raised  by  Captains  Foster,  Coleman,  Mcllwaine, 
\\  allace  and  Lewis,  and  nearly  all  the  cavalry  companies  in  Camp  Wilkins, 
including  those  of  Captains  Patterson,  Sahl,  Vierheller,  Herron  and  others,  left 
for  the  East  on  the  26th,  amidst  the  huzzas  of  immense  crowds  and  with  the 
well  wishes  of  all. 

In  the  Forty-fourth  Regiment  (First  Cavalry)  was  part  of  a company  (Iv) 
from  Allegheny  County,  under  Captain  William  Boyce.  In  the  Forty-sixth 
Regiment  were  the  companies  (B  and  F)  commanded  by  Captains  W.  T.  Foulk 
and  B.  W.  Morgan,  raised  in  this  county  in  August.  In  the  Sixtieth  Regiment 
(Third  Cavalry)  was  the  Pittsburg  Company  G,  commanded  by  Captain  O.  G. 
Robinson.  The  regiment  of  Colonel  O.  H.  P.  Rippey  became  the  Sixty-first 
and  was  organized  at  Camp  Copeland.  It  first  contained  five  companies  from 
this  county,  as  follows:  B,  Captain  Lewis  Redenback;  C,  Captain  G.  W. 

Dawson;  E,  Captain  Alexander  Hay;  F,  Captain  Isaac  Wright,  and  K,  Captain 
Toseph  Gerard.  In  February  and  March,  1865,  three  more  companies  were 
added:  H (No.  2),  Captain  H.  K.  Tyler;  I (No.  2),  Captain  Isaac  Wright,  and 
K (No.  2),  Captain  Henry  Scriba.  The  regiment  under  Colonel  Alexander  Hay 
became  the  Sixty-third  and  was  raised  in  August  and  September.  The  Alle- 
gheny County  companies  were:  A,  Captain  J.  M.  C.  Berringer;  B,  Captain 

W.  S.  Kirkwood;  C,  Captain  J.  R.  Hanna;  D,  Captain  H.  O.  Ormsby;  E, 
Captain  John  A.  Danks;  part  of  G;  H,  Captain  Maurice  Wallace;  I,  Captain 
J.  F.  Ryan,  and  K,  Captain  C.  W.  Chapman.  On  September  7th  several  hun- 
dred men  in  companies  not  wholly  completed  left  for  the  seat  of  war;  they 
were  commanded  by  Captains  Foulk,  Gallaher,  Wright  and  Lowe.  Two  days 
later  Captain  Gerard  left  with  a squad  of  recruits.  Many  men  were  being 
enlisted  for  three  years,  or  the  war,  by  Captains  McGill,  Wigham  and  others. 

A steamboat  in  process  of  construction  here,  upon  which  $5,000  had  been 
spent  by  its  owner,  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  was  confiscated  by  Marshal  Mur- 
doch, of  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  Confiscation  Act  of 
Congress.  Large  numbers  of  troops  from  the  West  passed  through  the  city 
during  August  and  September,  en  route  for  Washington.  A lady  from  Louisi- 
ana, visiting  in  Allegheny,  with  a little  slave  girl,  was  waited  upon  by  officers, 
and  finding  that  she  would  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  child  back  South,  as 
she  had  intended,  unwillingly  set  her  free.  Large  orders  came  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  clothing,  gun  carriages,  wagons,  ambulances,  guns,  ammunition, 
etc.  Captain  Fullwood’s  company  was  fully  recruited  by  September  15th,  Cap- 
tain Morgan’s  left  for  the  front,  and  Captain  Chalfant  was  busy  recruiting 
another.  Charles  Knapp,  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Works,  presented  a battery  of  four 
rifled  guns  to  Colonel  Geary’s  regiment.  The  arms  which  had  been  distributed 
to  the  Home  Guards  were  ordered  returned  to  Harrisburg. 

The  German  regiment,  under  Colonel  Schimmelfennig,  numbering  700  men, 
left  for  Philadelphia  by  special  train  on  September  19th.  Headed  by  Young’s 
brass  band  it  paraded  the  streets  just  before  its  departure,  and  a large  crowd 
gathered  at  the  depot  to  see  the  boys  off.  Lieutenant  Knapp  of  Colonel 
Geary’s  regiment  began  recruiting,  and  the  company  raised  by  Captain  McGill 
left  to  join  him.  Colonel  Hultz’s  regiment  now  numbered  over  600  men.  Cap- 
tain Fullwood’s  company  left  for  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  23d  inst. 

Early  in  October  the  company  raised  by  Captain  R.  H.  Long  was  nearly 
full;  so  was  another  commanded  bv  Captain  Frank  Van  Gorder.  Four  com- 
panies of  Colonel  Hambright’s  regiment  arrived  and  took  up  quarters  at  Camp 
Wilkins,  where  the  remainder  of  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  rendezvous. 
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General  Negley’s  brigade  also  took  up  quarters  there,  and  again  that  camp 
became  the  center  of  attraction.  It  was  thought  that  these  troops  would  be 
sent  to  Missouri  as  soon  as  they  could  be  furnished  with  necessary  supplies.  A 
little  later  a regiment  from  Camp  Orr,  Kittanning,  arrived  and  took  up  quar- 
ters at  Camp  Wilkins. 

About  this  time  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  began  to  annoy  the 
friends  of  the  Union  in  this  section,  and  the  feeling  against  the  organization 
became  very  bitter. 

A beautiful  flag  was  presented  to  Negley’s  Brigade  October  15th.  On 
the  17th  Governor  Curtin,  accompanied  by  a military  staff,  presented  to  each 
of  the  regiments  of  this  brigade  a beautiful  stand  of  colors.  The  occasion  was 
made  memorable  by  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  many  prominent  officers 
and  a brigade,  consisting  of  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Hambright,  Stambough 
and  Sirwell.  The  presentation  took  place  on  West  Common,  Allegheny.  A 
patriotic  and  eloquent  address  was  delivered  by  the  Governor  to  the  brigade, 
and  the  flags  were  duly  presented.  The  brigade  mustered  about  3,000  men, 
fully  armed  and  equipped,  and  five  steamers  were  required  to  carry  it  down  the 
river  to  join  the  army  being  organized  in  Kentucky.  Early  in  November  a 
public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  $500  was  subscribed  toward  raising  an  Irish 
company  for  the  famous  Meagher’s  Brigade  of  New  York.  Speeches  were  made 
by  James  McAuley,  P.  C.  Shannon,  Colonel  Dunn  and  Captain  P.  Kane,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  expected  to  become  its  commander.  It  was  even  thought 
possible  to  organize  an  Irish  brigade  here,  but  the  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
Many  large  guns  were  turned  out  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Works  in  November  and 
December,  1861,  and  tested  at  “Bangtown.” 

In  the  Sixty-fourth  Regiment  (Fourth  Cavalry),  commanded  by  Colonel 
David  Campbell,  were  companies  B,  E and  G,  under  Captains  Young,  Herron 
and  Blood  respectively.  In  the  Sixty-fifth  (Fifth  Cavalry)  were  two  companies 
from  this  county,  L and  M,  commanded  by  Captains  Hagameister  and  Faith. 
The  regiment  under  Colonel  Alexander  Von  Schimmelfennig  became  the  Sev- 
enty-fourth, and  had  been  raised  here  in  a few  weeks  ttnder  a committee  of 
German  citizens  and  others,  at  the  head  of  which  were  I.  I.  Siebeneck,  Joseph 
Abel,  Joseph  G.  Siebeneck  and  Charles  McKnight.  Three  companies,  B under 
Captain  Wilson,  I under  Captain  Hamm,  and  K (partly)  under  Captain  Von 
Mitzel,  were  from  this  county.  The  companies  under  Captains  Rose,  Robinson 
and  Hambright  joined  Negley’s  Brigade;  under  Captain  Scanlon,  the  Seventh 
Cavalry;  Captain  Kopp,  the  Eighty-second.  The  companies  of  Captains  Chal- 
fant  (E)  and  Bowers  (I),  and  part  of  A and  G of  the  One  Hundredth  and 
First  Regiment,  were  raised  in  this  county  late  in  1861  and  early  in  1862.  The 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Rowley,  was 
raised  here  in  August  and  September,  1861.  In  it  were  the  Allegheny  County 
companies  under  Captains  J.  Plerron  Foster  (A),  Thomas  H.  Duff  (B),  Andrew 
Large  (C),  W.  C.  Enright  (D),  J.  W.  Patterson  (E),  William  Mcllwaine  (F), 
J.-  H.  Coleman  (G),  Thomas  McLaughlin  (H,  partly),  O.  M.  Loomis  (I), 
Hemlet  Lowe  (K),  J.  D.  McFarland  (L),  and  S.  L.  Fullwood  (M).  In  the 
One  Hundred  and  Third  Regiment,  under  Colonel  T.  F.  Lehman,  were  four 
companies,  C,  F,  I and  K,  either  wholly  or  partly  from  this  county,  commanded 
bv  Captains  Townsend,  Maxwell  and  Adams. 

In  February,  1862,  Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  firm  of  Knapp  & Wade,  informed 
the  armory  committee  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress  that  their  capacity  was 
1,000  columbiads  of  the  largest  size,  and  100  Rodman  twenty-inch  guns,  per 
annum.  This  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  committee. 

The  Union  victories  at  Roanoke  Island,  Elizabeth  City,  Edenton,  Fort 
Henry  and  Fort  Donelson  caused  great  rejoicing  here;  so  much  so  that  on 
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February  17th  the  Mayor,  B.  C.  Sawyer,  directed  that  on  the  22d,  Washington’s 
birthday,  100  guns  should  be  fired  to  celebrate  these  successes.  The  people  had 
not  been  stirred  to  such  a pitch  of  excitement  since  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
but  the  fever  now  was  of  an  altogether  different  variety.  As  the  news  spread 
like  a wave  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  suburbs,  the  excitement  grew 
wilder,  and  flags  were  hoisted  wherever  the  stars  and  stripes  were  to  be  had. 
A tender  of  boats,  physicians  and  nurses  was  made  by  the  citizens  to  General 
Halleck  for  hospital  services  wherever  needed.  The  celebration  of  the  22d 
was  an  extraordinary  affair — a spontaneous  outpouring  of  joy  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  glorious  victories  of  the  Union  army  and  navy.  The  entire  popu- 
lation turned  out,  regardless  of  the  muddy  condition  of  the  thoroughfares, 
while  flags  floated  from  every  building.  The  public  schools  and  churches  all 
united  in  the  general  joy.  At  2 o’clock  p.  m.  the  big  guns  on  Seminary  and 
Boyd’s  hills  began  to  voice  in  thunderous  tones  the  hallelujahs  of  the  people. 
In  all  the  public  halls  speeches  were  delivered  and  songs  sung.  Washing- 
ton's farewell  address  was  read  at  several  of  the  meetings  with  excellent  effect. 
The  best  and  most  eloquent  speakers  in  the  two  cities  were  called  upon  and 
were  not  backward  in  helping  to  kindle  anew  the  fires  of  loyalty.  In  the 
evening  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  bells,  great  and  small, 
rang  out  jubilantly.  A shouting  torchlight  procession  paraded  the  streets,  add- 
ing to  the  intense  enthusiasm  while  the  steamboats  on  the  rivers  resembled 
floating  palaces  of  color  and  light.  Gratitude  to  God  for  victories  won  filled 
every  heart. 

From  February  1 to  April  10,  1862,  a total  of  155  recruits  were  raised  in 
this  vicinity  for  the  various  regiments  then  in  the  field.  Little  else  of  importance 
occurred  here  during  that  period,  except  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  Sub- 
sistence Committee. 

At  a large  meeting  held  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  on  May  26,  1862,  Colonel 
R.  P.  McDowell  chairman,  it  was  announced  that  efforts  would  be  made  at 
once  to  enlist  a new  regiment  in  this  county,  to  be  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  S.  M.  Wickersham.  It  was  charged  that  had  not  the  Home  Guards 
been  sneered  out  of  existence  by  those  who  never  had  intended  to  go  to  the  war, 
the  county  would  now  be  in  excellent  shape  to  place  a full  regiment  in  the 
field  at  once.  The  sad  news  came  about  June  1st  that  Colonel  O.  H.  P.  Rippey 
and  Captain  Gerard  had  been  killed  in  Virginia.  About  a month  later  came 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Samuel  W.  Black,  shot  through  the  head  and 
mortally  wounded  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Gaines’  Mills.  Many  other  Pitts- 
burgers  in  his  regiment,  the  Sixty-second,  lost  their  lives  in  the  same  engage- 
ment. 

Under  the  call  of  the  President,  in  July,  1862,  for  300,000  men,  the  quota 
of  Allegheny  County  was  fixed  at  fifteen  companies,  and  the  citizens  deter- 
mined that  volunteers  should  be  raised,  and,  if  possible,  a draft  be  avoided. 
A mass  meeting,  held  on  West  Common,  July  24th,  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  imposing  demonstrations  ever  witnessed  in  Allegheny  County.  Gov- 
ernor Curtin  was  present,  and  all  the  leading  citizens  took  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings.  "William  Wilkins  presided,  with  Thomas  M.  Howe  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements.  Judge  Wilkins  delivered  an  eloquent  appeal  for 
volunteers  for  the  preservation  of  the  Nation’s  life,  and  was  followed  by 
Governor  Curtin  in  a stirring  address  of  like  import.  A long  list  of  resolutions 
was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  this  county  must  raise  its  quota.  A bounty  of 
$50  to  each  volunteer  was  recommended,  and  a committee  appointed: — Thomas 
M.  Howe,  Thomas  Bakewell,  James  Park,  Jr.,  George  W.  Cass,  Isaac  Jones, 
F.  F.  Jones,  W illiam  K.  Nimick,  John  Harper,  Thomas  S.  Blair,  P.  C.  Shannon, 
John  H.  Shoenberger  and  James  M.  Murray.  Other  speakers  on  this  important 
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occasion  were  W.  F.  Johnston,  William  McCandless,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Wilson, 
Judge  P.  C.  Shannon,  T.  J.  Bigham,  Rev.  James  Priestly  and  others.  A com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  secure  subscriptions  to  a bounty  fund.  The  crowd 
was  so  large  (estimated  at  15,000)  that  other  stands  with  speakers  had  to  be 
provided.  This  meeting  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-third  Regiment,  nine  months’  service,  under  Colonel  John  B.  Clark, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  Gast  and  Major  Hugh  Danver.  Excepting  a 
small  squad  of  Greene  County  men  in  Company  26,  the  entire  regiment  was 
raised  in  Allegheny  County.  Company  A was  commanded  by  Captain  C.  D. 
Willy;  B,  by  FI.  B.  Murphy;  C,  by  David  E.  Adams;  D,  by  H.  K.  Tyler;  E, 
by  John  S.  Bell;  F,  by  John  Boyd;  G,  by  Daniel  Boisol;  H,  by  Simon  Drum; 
I,  by  R.  D.  Humes;  K,  by  Plenry  Maxwell.  All  were  mustered  in  August  7th, 
8th  and  9th. 

Immediately  succeeding  this  meeting  others  were  held  in  differe'nt  parts 
of  the  county  and  subscriptions  to  the  bounty  fund  began  to  accumulate.  A 
draft  was  strongly  talked  of,  and  the  assessors  were  required  to  report  lists  of 
those  liable  to  military  duty.  Many  wanted  the  draft  in  order  that  “butternuts” 
could  be  forced  into  the  army.  At  this  time  Companies  E,  F,  G and  H of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  commanded  respectively  by  Cap- 
tains David  Evans,  E.  J.  Seibert,  H.  W.  Larimer  and  Samuel  S.  Marchand, 
were  recruited.  Thomas  M.  Bayne  of  Company  H was  elected  colonel,  and 
Isaac  Wright  of  Company  E lieutenant-colonel.  Late  in  the  month  the  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  F.  H.  Collier 
and  quartered  at  Camp  Howe,  was  ordered  to  move  without  unnecessary 
delay  to  Plarrisburg.  The  ten  companies  were  commanded  by  Captains  Moody, 
Munroe  (D),  Jenkins  (G),  Oxley  (I),  Sample  (E),  Donald  (H),  Marsh  (F), 
McGregor  (K),  Parr  and  Snyder.  Swords  were  presented  to  Colonel  Collier, 
Lieutenants  Harbison  and  Dalgleish,  and  Captains  Munroe  and  Jenkins,  prior 
to  the  departure  of  the  regiment.  Companies  D,  G,  I and  K were  wholly  from  this 
county,  and  E,  F and  H partly.  The  regiment  started  from  Camp  Howe  at  3 
o'clock  p.  m.,  September  1st.  After  partaking  of  a sumptuous  dinner  in  the  city  it 
inarched  to  the  depot  through  a drenching  rain  and  was  vociferously  cheered  by 
thousands  of  people,  who  seemed  to  care  little  for  the  inclement  weather.  So 
energetic  were  the  solicitors  for  the  bounty  fund  that  by  August  29th,  $126,444.10 
was  collected.  The  wealthy  men,  with  few  exceptions,  came  loyally  forward 
with  large  subscriptions,  and  volunteers  were  reported  in  goodly  numbers. 
Disloyalty  was  now  manifesting  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  county  and  several 
persons  were  arrested  for  uttering  disloyal  sentiments.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  in  response  to  a telegram  sent  for 
that  purpose,  nineteen  surgeons  were  dispatched  to  Washington  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  August  30th  and  31st.  They  were  Drs.  McCook,  Gallaher, 
Hanna,  DeRolette,  Arthurs,  Wilson,  McDonald,  Childs,  Jones,  Dickson,  W.  H. 
Kern,  Duncan,  Rhodes,  McCann,  W.  M.  Kern,  Thorn,  Mowry,  Cornman  and 
Finley.  The  Irish  citizens  again  met  and  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  to  raise  a 
reg'iment  in  this  county  and  vicinity.  Stirring  speeches  were  delivered  by  P.  C. 
Shannon,  William  Linn,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Harper  and  others. 

On  September  3d  the  regiment  under  Colonel  Edward  Jay  Allen,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel James  Collar'd  and  Major  J.  H.  Cain  left  by  special  train  for  Harris- 
burg. Previous  to  their  departure  the  regiment  was  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  Second  Ward  Public  School,  where  a fine  sword  was  presented  to  Colonel 
Allen  by  James  Gallaher,  on  behalf  of  his  old  schoolmates.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  presentation  of  a pair  of  elegant  pistols  by  John  M. 
Kirkpatrick,  on  behalf  of  the  Glee  Club  of  i860.  The  seven  companies  in  this 
regiment  from  Allegheny  County  were  commanded  by  Captains  Pierson  (A), 
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Kerr  (B),  Van  Gorder  (E),  McKee  (I),  Anshutz  (C),  Hall  (D),  Markle  (F)  and 
Kline  (K).  A large  crowd  witnessed  their  departure.  It  was  now  learned  that 
the  quota  for  this  county  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  exclusive  of 
three  months’  men,  was  10,593.  From  this  number  were  deducted  all  who 
had  since  volunteered  from  wards,  boroughs  and  townships,  and  the  balance, 
if  any,  were  required  to  be  furnished  under  the  recent  calls.  By  September 
5th  the  bounty  fund  amounted  to  $130,924.10. 

On  account  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  a public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Courthouse  yard,  September  nth,  with  ex-Governor  Johnston  as  chair- 
man The  news  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  fallen  back  upon  Washing- 
ton and  that  the  rebels  were  advancing  upon  the  capital  was  sufficient  to 
stir  this  community  from  center  to  circumference.  Governor  Curtin,  in  this 
emergency,  called  the  militia  of  the  State  to  arms.  The  mass  meeting  passed 
resolutions  to  carry  into  effect  at  once  his  recommendation  to  organize  and 
arm  the  citizens,  and  requested  all  business  houses  to-  close  at  3 o’clock 
p.  m.  on  Mondays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  to  afford  opportunity  to  drill. 
A special  committee  was  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  Allegheny  County.  Much  disloyalty  was  dis- 
plaved  at  thi$  meeting,  causing  great  tumult  and  uproar.  Other  meetings 
similar  to  the  above  were  held  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  One  was  held  in 
Allegheny  September  6th,  on  which  occasion  Felix  R.  Brunot  presided,  and 
strong  resolutions  in  consonance  with  the  Governor’s  proclamation  were  adopted. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  James  L.  Graham,  John  Magraw,  James  Park, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Brunot  and  others. 

The  enrollment  in  the  county  was  pushed  rapidly  forward,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  enrolling  officers  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  some 
districts.  At  this  time  the  Corcoran  Regiment,  the  Stanton  Cavalry,  the  Stan- 
ton Artillery  and  the  Corcoran  Battery  were  rapidly  filling  up.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  called  all  able-bodied  men  to  come  forward  and 
enroll  themselves.  Meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  county  and  the  com- 
panies began  to  fill  up  most  encouragingly.  The  enrollment  commissioner 
reported  that  the  following  number  of  men  were  liable  to  military  duty,  and 
that  not  a ward  in  either  of  the  cities  had  furnished  an  excess,  but  seven  boroughs 
out  of  fifteen,  and  seventeen  townships  out  of  forty  had  exceeded  their  quotas: 

Enrollment.  Quota.  Credits.  Deficiencies. 


Pittsburg  11,187  3>277  2,016  1,261 

Allegheny  5,709  1,609  B354  255 

Boroughs 6,870  1,941  1 ,752  189 

Townships 13,333  3,766  3,236  530 


37,099  10,593  8,358  2,235 

From  this  the  draft  was  seen  to  be  inevitable.  Governor  Curtin  appointed 
Tames  L.  Graham  draft  commissioner  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Murdoch  surgeon,  for  Alle- 
gheny County;  but  the  former  having  declined  to  serve,  William  B.  Negley 
was  appointed.  It  was  first  intended  to  have  the  draft  occur  on  September  15th, 
but  the  date  was  postponed  for  ten  days.  Strong,  even  fiery,  appeals  were 
made  in  many  public  meetings  to  fill  the  quota  and  save  the  county  from  a draft. 
At  a meeting  held  in  the  Courthouse  much  violent  language  revealed  the  temper 
and  excitement  under  which  the  citizens  were  laboring.  Motions  and  amend- 
ments regarding  the  organization  of  the  militia  under  the  Governor’s  proc- 
lamation were  voted  up  and  voted  down,  but  it  was  finally  determined  that  Act- 
ing  Assistant  Adjutant-General  Thomas  M.  Howe  should,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  have  control  of  affairs. 
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The  news  was  received  from  Harrisburg  on  the  15th  that  the  rebels  had 
invaded  the  State,  and  that  a large  force  of  militia  must  take  the  field  imme- 
diately to  repel  them.  James  L.  Graham  was  detailed  by  the  Governor  to 
hasten  the  organization  of  the  local  militia.  Colonel  Wickersham,  then  acting 
as  aid  to  General  T.  M.  Howe,  reported  that  ten  companies  were  ready  to 
leave  the  same  evening,  only  one  of  which,  under  Captain  J.  M.  Cooper,  had 
been  raised  in  this  county.  He  also  reported  that  there  were  eight  other  com- 
panies belonging  to  the  two  cities  available  on  short  notice.  Other  companies 
arrived  during  the  day,  so  that  late  in  the  evening  of  the  15th  no  less  than 
twenty-two  companies  had  reported,  fifteen  of  which  left  the  city  at  8 
o’clock  p.  m.  for  Harrisburg,  five  of  which  had  been  raised  in  this  county.  Other 
companies  here  under  Captains  Riddle,  Gross,  Holmes,  Reed,  Mattern,  Dalton, 
Cooper,  Buffum,  Frew  and  Jackson  were  organized  into  a regiment  under 
Colonel  Robert  Galway.  The  Duquesne  Light  Infantry,  under  Captain  Samuel 
Riddle,  had  already  left  hurriedly  for  Harrisburg  in  response  to  the  Governor's 
call.  Employes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  were  permitted  to 
assemble  and  drill  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons.  On  the  13th  the  large 
cannon,  weighing  thirty  tons,  with  a caliber  of  fifteen  inches,  and  throwing  a 
ball  weighing  nearly  500  pounds,  was  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  County  Executive  Committee,  with  the  assistance  of  George  H. 
Thurston,  ascertained,  on  September  15th,  that  the  number  of  men  from  Alle- 
gheny county  in  the  service  was  as  follows: 


5  companies  1st  Regiment,  Colonel  Rippey 547 

3 companies  8th  Reserves,  Colonel  G.  S.  Hays 292 

8 companies  9th  Reserves,  Colonel  Jackson 754 

2  squads  10th  Reserves  56 

1 company  23d  Regiment,  Colonel  Birney 101 

5 companies  28th  Regiment,  Colonel  Geary 505 

2 companies  46th  Regiment,  Colonel  Knipe 193 

1 squad  57th  Regiment,  Colonel  Campbell 15 

7 companies  62d  Regiment,  Colonel  Black 710 

6 companies  63d  Regiment,  Colonel  A.  Hay 663 

4 companies  77th  Regiment,  Colonel  Stambaugh 255 

1 company  82d  Regiment,  Colonel  Williams 97 

4 companies  101st  Regiment,  Colonel  Wilson 306 

11  companies  I02d  Regiment,  Colonel  Rowley 960 

3 squads  103d  Regiment,  Colonel  Lehman 72 

1 company  109th  Regiment,  Colonel  Steinrook 40 

10  companies  123d  Regiment,  Colonel  Clark 1,027 

4 companies  136th  Regiment,  Colonel  Bayne 405 

7 companies  139th  Regiment,  Colonel  Collier 590 

7 companies  155th  Regiment,  Colonel  Allen 613 

1 squad  3d  Cavalry,  Colonel  Averill 43 

3  companies  Fourth  Cavalry,  Colonel  Childs 282 

2 companies  5th  Cavalry,  Colonel  Campbell 190 

Sixth  United  States  Cavalry,  Colonel  Emory 300 

Union  Cavalry,  Captain  Stewart 105 

Moorhead  Cavalry,  Captain  Sahl 100 

McNulty  Cavalry,  Captain  McNulty 30 

Davidson  Cavalry,  Captain  Davidson 35 

Stanton  Cavalry 202 

Hampton’s  Battery,  Captain  Hampton 135 

Thompson’s  Battery,  Captain  Thompson 89 
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Damn's  Battery,  Captain  Damn 60 

Braun's  Battery,  'Captain  Braun 50 

Young’s  Battery 146 

First  Virginia  Regiment 200 

Second  Virginia  Regiment 345 

Sickles'  Brigade 232 

Irish  Brigade,  Captain  Kane. 125 

Sigel’s  Command 93 

Regular  service  by  Major  Stokes  and  others 155 

Recruits  for  volunteer  service,  Captain  Foster  and  others.  . . . 225 

Anderson’s  Troop  (Lieutenant  Ward) 60 

Recruits  for  old  regiments 400 

In  marine  service no 

Miscellaneous. 763 


Total  12,676 

RECAPITULATION. 

Infantry 10,662 

Cavalry 1,353 

Battery 551 

Marine no 


12,676 

County’s  quota IO*593 


Excess 


2,083 


These  figures,  however,  were  not  the  basis  on  which  calculations  were  to 
be  made  for  a draft,  because  the  enrolling  officers  were  the  sole  arbiters  of 
the  number  of  credits  to  which  the  county  was  entitled.  On  the  face  of  the 
Marshal’s  returns,  the  county  showed  a deficiency  on  September  15th  of  2,179 
men,  less  the  number  who  had  enlisted  since  the  rolls  were  made  out.  It  was 
urged  that  vigorous  action  would  almost  wholly,  if  not  quite,  clear  the  county 
from  a draft.  About  October  6th  the  following  table  was  prepared  by  Com- 
missioner Negley,  and  as  it  was  official  it  became  the  basis  upon  which  future 
credits,  deficiencies,  etc.,  were  calculated,  though  further  credits  were  added 
later: 


Pittsburg. 


Total  enrollment  ...  11,386 

Exempt  by  law 1,047 

Physical  disability  . . 731 

In  Pennsylvania  reg’s  2,507 
In  foreign  regiments  190 
Subject  to  draft 6,911 


Allegheny. 

Boroughs. 

Townships 

6,169 

6,887 

13,395 

377 

731 

1,282 

218 

233 

601 

1*845 

2,021 

3*435 

136 

120 

112 

3*593 

3,782 

7*965 

County  enrollment . . 
Exempt  by  law.  . . 
Exempt  by  disability 


37>837 

3*437 

1*783 

5*22° 


Leaving 


32,617 
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In  service — Pennsylvania  regiments 9,808 

In  service — Others 558 

10,366 

Subject  to  draft 22,251 

County  quota 10,593 

Credits 9,808 

To  be  drafted 785 


A later  report  reduced  the  number  required  to  784.  The  borough  of 
Manchester  had  neither  an  excess  nor  a deficiency,  and  Third  Ward,  Pitts- 
burg, had  the  largest  deficiency,  201 — more  than  one-fourth  of  the  -deficiency 
in  the  entire  county.  The  work  of  Examining  Surgeon  Murdoch  under  the 
enrollment  act  closed  at  noon  on  September  29th.  He  had  labored  day  and 
night  under  severe  pressure  from  a great  crowd,  who  thought  they  were  entitled 
to  exemption,  but  was  unable  to  get  through.  About  the  13th  of  "October  it  was 
determined  by  the  authorities  that  no  draft  should  take  place  in  this  county, 
because  it  was  shown  that  there  were  actually  in  the  service  from  this  county  over 
13,000  men.  On  the  14th  Commissioner  Negley  formally  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  draft  in  this  county.  The  Executive  Committee  having  reported  the 
names  of  4,000  volunteers  to  whom  they  had  paid  bounty,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  names  of  2,094  of  them  did  not  appear  upon  the  enrollment  lists  at  all,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  added  to  the  credits  of  the  county.  This  was  an  extraordi- 
nary condition  of  affairs  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  exact 
number  of  4,000  to  whom  the  committee  claimed  to  have  paid  bounty  had  a 
suspicious  look,  but  the  figures  were  revised  on  the  basis  of  this  new  credit, 
and  the  draft  was  avoided.  The  following  are  the  figures  of  the  Executive 


Committee: 

In  Pennsylvania  regiments 12,690 

County  quota 10,593 

Excess  over  quota 2,097 

In  Pennsylvania  regiments 12,690 

In  outside  organizations 558 

Total  volunteers  furnished 13,248 


Other  counties  did  not  escape,  and  large  numbers  of  drafted  men  began  to 
arrive  at  Camp  Howe,  so  that  at  the  end  of  October  2,500  of  them  were 
encamped  there.  Late  in  November  the  drafted  men  were  formed  into  two 
regiments,  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
ninth,  the  former  under  Colonel  Joseph  Jack  and  the  latter  under  Colonel  L.  W. 
Smith.  Early  in  December  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Jack  and  Smith  left 
for  Washington  City.  Only  three  companies  remained  at  Camp  Howe. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Regiment  (Fourteenth  Cavalry)  was 
recruited  here  by  Colonel  J.  N.  Schoonmaker  in  the  autumn  of  1862.  Prob- 
ably one-third  of  the  regiment  were  citizens  of  this  county.  On  the  morning 
of  November  25th  orders  were  received  directing  Colonel  Schoonmaker  to 
report  forthwith  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  with  his  command,  consisting  of  1,100  men, 
but  with  only  about  300  horses.  They  rapidly  prepared  to  obey. 
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At  2 o’clock  p.  m.,  on  the  17th  of  September,  there  occurred  a terrible 
explosion  at  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Lawrenceville,  by  which  at  least 
seventv-four  boys,  girls  and  women  employed  therein  lost  their  lives,  and  the 
building,  known  as  the  Laboratory,  was  totally  demolished.  The  explosion  was 
heard  throughout  the  two  cities,  and  an  immense  and  agonized  crowd  was  soon 
at  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  which  presented  an  appalling  sight.  Amid  the 
flames  and  intense  heat  of  the  burning  building  could  be  seen  scores  of  bodies, 
blackened  or  being  consumed.  While  the  firemen  were  making  heroic  efforts 
to  rescue  those  having  left  any  spark  of  life,  the  friends  of  the  missing  rushed 
hither  and  thither,  wild  with  excitement,  or  were  overcome  with  grief  upon  recog- 
nizing the  mangled  or  charred  bodies  of  their  children.  It  was  a dreadful  scene, 
one  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  building  had  been  used  for  filling  shells  and 
making  cartridges,  and  contained  a large  quantity  of  powder.  The  force  of 
the  explosion  was  so  great  that  bodies  were  thrown  several  hundred  feet,  and 
many  had  legs,  arms  or  heads  torn  off.  Many  were  killed  by  the  explosion  of 
shells,  and  no  doubt  some  who  had  been  only  severely  injured  were  burned  to 
death.  As  rapidly  as  possible  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the  blackened, 
burned  and  mangled  bodies  of  the  victims  were  tenderly  taken  out  and  delivered 
to  relatives  or  placed  in  charge  of  the  coroner.  At  the  inquest  much  con- 
flicting testimony  was  given  touching  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  Many  wit- 
nesses were  examined,  and  the  case  continued  for  about  ten  days.  The  jury’s 
verdict  was  “that  said  explosion  was  caused  by  the  neglect  of  Colonel  John  Sym- 
ington, the  officer  in  command  at  the  Allegheny  Arsenal,  and  his  lieutenants, 
J.  R.  Edie  and  Jaspar  E.  Myers;  and  the  gross  neglect  of  Alexander  McBride, 
superintendent  of  said  laboratory  building,  and  his  assistant,  James  Thorpe." 
Two  of  the  jury  of  six  dissented  from  that  portion  of  the  verdict  which  charged 
Symington,  Edie  and  Meyers  with  neglect.  So  much  feeling  against  the  arsenal 
officials  was  shown  at  the  trial  by  relatives  of  the  killed  and  injured  that  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  majority  was  regarded  as  too  severe  and  did  not  reflect  the 
views  of  the  public,  except  that  Superintendent  McBride  was  thought  guilty  of 
neglect.  The  authorities  of  Allegheny  Cemetery  offered  a lot  free  for  the  burial 
of  the  victims,  and  later  a fund  was  raised  to  procure  a monument.  A sub- 
scription for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  the  dead  and  injured  was  started,  and 
the  money  paid  out  in  installments  as  fast  as  collected,  the  distribution  being 
based  on  the  size  of  the  families  and  the  extent  of  injuries.  On  September  8, 
1863,  there  had  been  paid  out  $5,596.96,  with  $373.96  still  on  hand. 

On  September  25th  four  companies  of  volunteer  militia  under  Captains 
Riddle,  Phillips,  Gross  and  Frew,  which  had  gone  East  a few  weeks  before  for 
State  service,  returned  and  were  welcomed  home  by  an  address  from  General 
Flowe.  On  the  30th  General  Milroy’s  Brigade,  which  contained  four  companies 
recruited  here,  arrived  and  was  warmly  welcomed.  An  immense  concourse  of 
people  formally  received  Governor  Morton  of  Indiana,  October  3d,  who  deliv- 
ered a speech  which  attracted  wide  attention  and  was  enthusiastically  praised. 
The  great  success  attending  the  organization  of  the  Stanton  cavalry  (Fourteenth 
Cavalry),  under  Colonel  Schoonmaker,  had  induced  the  Secretary  of  War,  about 
October  9th,  to  commission  Colonel  J.  A.  Stockton  to  raise  another,  to  be  locally 
known  as  the  second  regiment  (Eighteenth  Cavalry)  of  Stanton  cavalry.  At 
this  time  there  wrere  sixteen  companies  here  intended  for  the  first  Stanton  regi- 
ment, four  of  which  were  turned  over  to  Colonel  Stockton  to  be  used  in  form- 
ing the  second,  and  men  intended  for  the  Corcoran  regiment  w^ere  assigned  to 
the  second  Stanton  regiment.  By  October  27th  the  second  had  its  full  com- 
plement. 

From  January  to  October  24,  1862,  there  were  built  here  thirty-three  new7 
steamers,  and  seventeen  more  were  partly  finished;  several  of  which  were  pur- 
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chased  by  the  Government,  to  be  used  as  gunboats.  It  also  bought  five  tugs, 
which  were  converted  into  rams  and  attached  to  the  Mississippi  flotilla.  One 
Pittsburg  steamer,  the  “Horner,”  participated  in  the  naval  engagement  at 
Memphis.  Little  of  moment  occurred  here  during  the  dark  and  dreary  winter 
of  1862-3.  The  strength  of  the  rebellion,  outspoken  disloyalty  in  this  vicinity, 
jealousies  and  incompetency  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  want  of  success 
of  the  Union  cause  generally,  rendered  the  outlook  black  and  forbidding.  The 
demands  for  relief  from  the  families  of  volunteers  taxed  to  the  utmost  the 
resources  and  loyalty  of  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes.  Like  a gleam  of  sun- 
light in  that  dark  winter  the  benefactions  of  the  Relief  and  Subsistence  Com- 
mittees shone  out.  Late  in  April,  1863,  urgent  appeals  were  received  from 
Wheeling  for  troops  and  guns  to'  assist  in  repelling  a threatened  attack  upon  that 
city;  whereupon  action  was  taken  to  put  the  regiment  of  militia  under  Colonel 
Galway  in  marching  condition.  Advices  were  soon  received,  however,  that 
they  would  not  be  wanted.  The  first  squad  of  colored  men  to  enlist  here  for  the 
war  left  for  Massachusetts  on  April  26,  1863.  Other  colored  recruits  were 
called  for,  and  many  responded. 

Early  in  May,  1863,  the  Secretary  of  War  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this 
community  a battery,  to  be  used  in  repelling  possible  raids  by  guerillas  or  other 
marauding  rebel  bands.  In  view  of  the  many  invasions  of  the  border  Union 
States  by  such  bands,  and  the  possible  danger  of  an  attack  upon  this  community, 
a public  meeting  was  held  May  12th  to  devise  means  of  defense,  and  reso- 
lutions were  passed  to  place  the  regiment  under  Colonel  Galway  on  a war  basis 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  maintain,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  organizations  of 
the  regiments  under  Colonels  Clark  and  Bayne.  Captains  Stewart,  Patterson, 
Young  and  King  were  appointed  to  organize  a battalion  of  cavalry,  and  Messrs. 
Dilworth,  Bayne,  Bonnafon,  Hardtmeyer,  Metcalf  and  Kerr  to  organize  four 
companies  of  artillery  for  home  defense.  While  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle  had  become  quite  troublesome  by  dissuading  men  from  enlisting,  no 
overt  act  of  importance  had  been  committed.  The  members  of  this  order, 
and  their  sympathizers,  were  called  “Copperheads”  and  “Butternuts.”  There 
were  many  of  these  in  the  community,  but  they  were  kept  in  subjection  by  the 
splendid  performances  of  the  Union  League  of  Allegheny  County,  an  organ- 
ization which  took  special  pains  to  counteract  their  influence. 

A splendid  reception  was  given  May  16th  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third  Regiment,  Colonel  John  B.  Clark,  on  its  return  after  nine  months’  service. 
They  were  received  at  the  depot  by  a military  escort  and  great  crowds  of  people. 
Of  the  arrival,  one  account  says:  “At  length  the  train  stopped,  and  confusion 

worse  confounded  ensued.  Such  running,  shoving,  jamming,  crashing,  hunting, 
handshaking,  hugging  and  kissing  were  never  before  witnessed.”  The  men 
were  marched  down  to  the  City  Hall,  where  they  were  fed  by  the  Subsistence 
Committee,  after  which  the  regiment  was  formally  received  on  West  Common, 
Allegheny,  in  an  elegant  speech  by  Thomas  M.  Howe,  to  which  Colonel  Clark 
responded.  The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  Regiment  was  similarly 
received  Mav  29th,  P.  C.  Shannon  making  the  welcoming  speech  and  Colonel 
O’Brien  replying.  The  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Regiment,  Colonel  T.  M. 
Bayne,  was  formally  received  June  1st.  Mayors  Sawyer  and  Alexander,  of  the 
two  cities,  delivered  welcoming  addressed,  to  which  Colonel  Bayne  responded, 
showing  their  flag  riddled  by  shot  and  shell  to  prove  that  they  had  been  actively 
engaged  while  away.  The  exercises  were  concluded  by  a salute  from  one  of 
the  batteries. 

The  commandant  at  the  arsenal,  acting  under  information  from  a committee 
of  citizens,  dismissed  from  employment  in  June  nine  poisons  on  grounds,  of 
disloyalty.  Several  others  there  had  previously  instituted  suits  for  libel  against 
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two  or  three  of  the  newspapers,  which  had  charged  them  with  the  same  offense, 
but  they  dropped  the  -suits  and  disappeared  about  this  time.  Disloyalty  in 
this  community  was  an  exotic  of  sickly  and  uncertain  growth. 

Early  in  June  the  word  came  that  General  Lee  was  on  the  point  of  invading 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  with  a view  to  taking  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia 
and  Washington,  which  created  consternation.  Another  force  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia threatened  Uniontown,  and  wild  calls  for  assistance  came  from  that  quarter. 
At  this  time  General  W.  T.  Ii.  Brooks  commanded  the  Monongahela  Depart- 
ment, embracing  all  of  Pennsylvania  west  of  Johnstown  and  Laurel  Hill,  and 
three  counties  in  Ohio  and  three  in  Virginia.  He  was  authorized  to  raise  a 
corps  of  volunteer  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  which,  while  in  actual  service, 
was  to  be  paid  as  other  troops.  He  assumed  command  of  the  department 
Tune  9th,  under  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  Owing  to  the  importance 
of  Pittsburg  as  a source  of  supply  to  the  Federal  Army,  not  only  the  citizens, 
but  the  Government  as  well,  conceded  the  probability  of  an  attack.  Under  this 
exciting  state  of  affairs  the  enlistment  of  volunteers  for  home  defense  was  rushed 
to  the  utmost  limits.  On  June  15th  the  regiment  under  Colonel  Galway  ten- 
dered its  service  to  General  Brooks.  Colonel  Clark  began  with  great  energy 
to  reorganize  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Regiment,  as  did  Colonel 
Bayne  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth.  Six  batteries,  under  Captains  Met- 
calf, Glass,  Braun,  Bonnafon,  Tyler  and  Magraw,  were  rapidly  filled.  In  addi- 
tion several  independent  companies  were  formed,  and  several  cavalry  companies, 
fully  horsed  and  equipped,  were  raised.  The  latter  volunteered  to  guard  and 
defend  the  approaches  to  the  city,  but  General  Brooks  regarded  this  advanced 
step  unnecessary  at  this  stage. 

From  the  9th  to  the  16th  of  June  an  artillery  company  was  organized  and 
ordered  into  Camp  Brooks,  and  a full  company  of  colored  men  recruited  and 
armed.  The  lawyers  organized  under  Captain  W.  B.  Negley,  and  were  called 
the  “Court  Company.”  Under  the  call  of  the  Governor,  dated  June  26th,  for 
60,000  militia,  the  quota  of  Allegheny  County  was  placed  at  3,600.  By  July  3d 
the  regiment  organized  by  Colonel  Galway  was  ready  for  service,  and  Colonel 
Clark  assigned  to  its  command. 

On  June  12th  Governor  Curtin  again  announced  that  the  invasion  of  the 
State  was  imminent.  This  caused  great  excitement  and  no  little  dismay,  but  was 
followed  by  increased  efforts  to  place  a large  body  of  volunteers  under  arms. 
A monster  meeting  was  held  on  the  Diamond,  Allegheny,  which  was  addressed 
by  the  best  speakers  in  the  county.  General  Howe,  in  a fervid  speech,  warned 
the  people  of  the  impending  danger  to  the  city.  He  was  followed  by  General 
Brooks,  Colonel  Clark,  Thomas  Williams,  Colonel  Dale  and  Judge  Shannon  in 
a similar  strain.  Large  numbers  of  citizens  in  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia 
packed  up  and  pushed  toward  the  north  star,  as  though  panic  stricken.  In 
this  vicinity  many  were  panicky  at  first,  but  under  the  advice  of  cooler  heads 
calmed  down  and  redoubled  their  efforts  to  welcome  the  invaders  “with  bloody 
hands  to  hospitable  graves.”  On  Sunday  evening,  June  14th,  an  immense 
meeting  of  business  men  was  held,  pursuant  to  a hurried  call.  General  Brooks 
said  that,  in  view  of  the  certainty  that  the  State  would  be  invaded,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  city  being  attacked,  it  was  advisable  to  put  at  least  2,000  men 
at  work  on  the  surrounding  hills  by  8 o’clock  on  the  following  morning. 
He  recommended  the  suspension  of  business  and  the  concentration  on  the  earth- 
works of  all  employes  in  the  various  business  concerns  in  the  city,  to  be  retained 
under  a proper  system  of  relays  until  a complete  line  of  forts  and  rifle  pits  was 
completed.  Business  men  promptly  closed  their  stores  and  shops  and  sent  their 
men  to  the  works  fully  equipped  with  picks  and  shovels.  A committee  was 
appointed  to  request  President  Lincoln  to  declare  martial  law  in  this  department, 
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but  this  was  not  thought  necessary  by  General  Brooks,  and  it  was  not  done.  This 
action  by  the  citizens  was  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Governor  Curtin, 
in  view  of  the  reports  that  Lee's  whole  army  was  moving  northward  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  The  State  militia  was  called  out  by  the  Governor,  which 
intensified  the  excitement.  Bright  and  early  on  Monday  morning,  June  15th, 
two  lines  of  fortifications  were  marked  out  on  some  of  the  surrounding  hills 
by  General  Barnard,  and  large  numbers  of  men  set  to  work.  The  number 
reported  at  work  on  the  18th  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  4,654  men. 
About  this  number  was  kept  continuously  at  work  until  July  4th,  when  the 
earthworks  were  completed.  Mount  Washington  and  the  hills  Herron,  Plar- 
bison,  Squirrel,  Davis,  Gazzam,  Cemetery,  Robinson,  Hazlett,  McKeevers’, 
Turtle  Creek  and  McGuire  were  well  fortified  and  placed  in  as  good  condition  for 
defense  as  possible.  The  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  show  that 
as  many  as  6,000  men  were  engaged  on  the  earthworks  at  once.  Late  in  June 
the  New  York  Times  commented  on  the  difference  in  the  courses  taken  by 
Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg  in  this  emergency,  saying  that  the  citizens  of  the 
former  city  took  to  their  heels;  those  of  the  latter  to  the  earthworks  and  the 
guns.  This  wonderful  show  of  energy  and  resolution,  of  courage  and  loyalty, 
and  of  determination  to  defend  their  firesides  to  the  last  extremity,  was  as  com- 
mendable as  it  was  characteristic  of  the  people. 

The  last  week  in  June  was  full  of  darkness  for  loyal  hearts.  The  great 
army  of  Lee  seemed  invincible,  and  was  marching  with  fire  and  sword  into 
the  peaceful  valleys  of  the  Keystone  State.  Panic  seemed  to  seize  Washington 
and  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg,  and  urgent  and  repeated  calls  for  volunteers 
came  from  State  and  National  headquarters.  In  the  West  Bragg  threatened 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville  ; Grant  hung  like  Fate  in  the  trenches  of  Vicksburg. 
Scarcely  a ray  of  light  could  be  seen  in  the  vidette  line  which  stretched  like  a 
stream  of  blood  across  the  convulsed  continent.  Many  lost  hope  and  con- 
fessed in  anguish  that  the  rebellion  was  likely  to  succeed.  But  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  July  an  extraordinary  transformation  had  taken  place.  Meade 
had  crushed  Lee  and  driven  him  pell-mell  from  the  State;  the  capture  of  Rich- 
mond seemed  imminent;  Grant  had  emerged  from  the  trenches  of  Vicksburg 
with  a glorious  victory;  Bragg  had  been  checkmated  by  the  strategy  of  Rose- 
crans.  Why  were  the  skies  so  bright,  and  why  did  Hope  once  more  bathe  her 
pinions  in  the  mists  of  the  silver  clouds?  Because  the  crisis  of  the  great  war 
had  passed  in  triumph;  because  all  felt  that  the  victories  meant  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  Federal  arms. 

During  May  and  June  a second  enrollment  by  J.  Herron  Foster,  provost- 
marshal,  was  effected,  though  not  without  much  opposition  in  certain  districts. 
Under  the  last  call  by  the  President  the  leading  citizens  had  again  came  for- 
ward to  rescue  the  county  from  the  draft.  The  threatened  invasion  of  Lee  and 
others  turned  the  attention  of  the  recruiting  officers  for  the  time  wholly  to  home 
defense;  but  after  the  4th  of  July,  and  surgeons  and  nurses  had  been  sent  to 
the'  hospitals  of  Gettysburg,  recruits  for  the  army  were  again  urgently  called 
for,  and  the  citizens  began  to  hurry  up  enlistments,  but  they  were  too  slow  and 
a draft  was  ordered,  which  began  the  8th  of  July  in  Allegheny,  and  later  was 
extended  to  Pittsburg.  It  was  quite  general  throughout  the  county,  only  a few 
districts  escaping.  It  was  estimated  that  over  2,000  were  drafted  in  the  county. 

About  this  time  the  civil  and  military  authorities  were  at  odds  concerning 
the  constitutionality  of  the  habeas  corpus  act.  Judge  Lowrie  did  not  surrender 
his  views  on  the  unconstitutionality  of  suspending  it  until  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  North. 
In  the  fall  of  1863  there  were  on  the  stocks  here,  building  for  the  Government, 
four  ironclads — Manhattan,  Marietta,  Sandusky  and  Manavunk. 
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Much  interest  was  felt  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Chickamauga,  fought  Sep- 
tember 19th  and  20th;  on  account  of  the  number  of  Pittsburgers  in  it,  most 
of  whom  belonged  to  General  James  S.  Negley’s  brigade.  In  April,  1864, 
a court  of  inquiry  instituted  for  the  purpose  investigated  the  conduct  of 
General  Negley  at  this  battle,  and  reported  that  on  the  first  day,  though  he 
commanded  a division,  his  conduct  was  creditable,  and  that  on  the  second 
he  exhibited  great  activity  and  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  there- 
fore there  was  no  ground  for  censure.  The  jealousy  of  rivals  was  responsible 
for  this  inquiry. 

On  October  8th  General  Franz  Sigel  was  formally  received  with  great 

pomp  by  the  citizens  of  this  vicinity.  A.  W.  Loomis  was  president  of  the 

occasion.  The  General  made  a characteristic  speech  and  was  thoroughly  lion- 
ized during  the  two  or  three  days  he  remained  here.  In  October,  1863,  was 
cast  here  an  immense  Rodman  cannon  weighing  about  114,000  pounds  and 
having  a length  of  twenty  feet  and  a bore  of  twenty  inches. 

Under  the  large  bounties  offered  by  the  Government  in  the  fall  of  1863 
very  few  recruits  were  secured  in  Allegheny  County.  In  fact,  this  county 
seems  to  have  rested  on  its  laurels  in  1863  so  far  as  recruits  were  concerned. 
However,  late  in  the  year  a six  months’  cavalry  regiment  was  organized  under 
Colonel  R.  C.  Dale.  The  provost-marshal  had  very  little  time  to*  sleep  amid 
the  trials  incident  to  his  business.  Deserters,  bounty  jumpers  and  drafted 

men  required  all  his  time  and  attention.  All  of  the  county  north  of  the 

Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  was  part  of  the  Twenty-third  District;  the  remainder 
of  the  county  was  in  the  Twenty-second  District. 

Under  the  call  of  the  President  in  the  fall  of  1863  for  300,000,  the  quota 
of  Allegheny  County  was  2,601.  The  day  for  drafting  was  fixed  for  January 
5,  1864.  In  November  the  citizens  began  active  work  to  fill  the  call,  and 
General  Howe,  as  the  head  of  the  county  committee,  took  the  lead.  The  i 
camp  at  Oakland  was  named  in  his  honor,  and  on  November  15th  the  six 
months’  regiment  under  Colonel  Dale  encamped  there.  In  November,  1863, 
it  was  disclosed  by  the  enrolling  officers  that  nearly  ten  per  cent,  of  the  male 
population  of  this  Congressional  district  were  resident  aliens  who>  had  never 
declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens.  But  recruiting  was  difficult 
work,  and  was  finally  abandoned  almost  wholly.  The  people  settled  down 
to  await  the  draft  of  January  5,  1864.  The  date  was  postponed  to  January 
15th,  and  about  December,  1863,  the  citizens  made  another  effort  to  fill  the 
quota.  Allegheny  took  the  lead  by  holding  a large  meeting  in  the  new  f 
market-house  December  22c!,  on  which  occasion  Thomas  M.  Howe  was  chair-  j 
man.  The  enrollment  in  Allegheny  was  3,249  and  the  number  to  be  drafted  j 
unless  filled  was  358.  Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending  a bounty  of  j 
$300  in  addition  to  the  Government  bounty  of  $300,  and  the  Allegheny  Councils  | 
were  asked  to  appropriate  $110,000  for  this  purpose.  Grand  efforts  were  made  I 
in  January  in  all  wards,  boroughs  and  townships,  and  the  county  was  again 
awake.  The  draft  was  postponed  and  active  efforts  were  continued  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  and  here  and  there  districts  began  to  clear  themselves  under  the  1 
heavy  bounty  offered. 

At  the  Fort  Pitt  works  February  11,  1864,  a Rodman  gun.  of  twenty  j 
inches  bore  was  cast  in  the  presence  of  many  distinguished  visitors,  among  I 
whom  were  Major  Rodman,  the  inventor  of  the  principle,  several  officers  j, 
of  the  navy  and  two  military  men  from  abroad.  The  gun  in  the  rough 
weighed  160,000  pounds,  was  twenty  feet  three  inches  in  length,  with  a maxi-  ’ 
mum  diameter  of  five  feet  two  inches,  and  when  finished  weighed  116,496 
pounds.  It  was  said  at  that  time  to  have  been  the  largest  gun  in  the  world,  j 

In  February,  1864,  an  anonymous  call  appeared  in  several  of  the  city 
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papers  for  a meeting  of  all  citizens  who  were  opposed  to  the  issuance  of  county 
bonds  for  bounties  to  volunteers.  A small  number  assembled  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Samuel  Morrow.  James  Trunick  was  elected  permanent  chair- 
man and  Thomas  Mellon  vice-president.  David  Reed,  Thomas  Mellon,  C. 
Magee,  N.  Ballentine  and  Jesse  Cunningham  were  appointed  to  prepare 
business  for  the'  meeting.  D.  D.  Bruce  opposed  the  issuance  of  county 
bonds  for  bounty  purposes,  not  because  he  disfavored  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  but  because  the  burden  upon  the  county  would  be  too  heavy.  Joseph 
Irwin  said  the  meeting  was  a disgrace  to  Allegheny  County.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  county  should  have  nothing  to1  do  with 
issuing  such  bonds,  because  the  duty  of  filling  quotas  belonged  solely  to  the 
districts,  and  that  the  Legislature  should  be  petitioned  not  to  legalize  the 
issuance  of  such  bonds,  for  by  so  doing  it  would  increase  county  indebtedness 
for  special  purposes.  John  Quinn,  Edmund  Wilkins  and  Captain  Ward  spoke 
against  issuing  the  bonds. 

March  i,  1864,  was  set  for  the  time  to  begin  drafting.  Every  person 
was  appointed  a committee  of  one  to  secure  recruits  and  for  each  one  thus 
obtained  was  entitled  to  $15  and  $25.  In  some  wards  in  the  two>  cities 
block  committees  were  appointed  to  go  from  door  to  door  to  secure  volun- 
teers. By  February  25,  1864,  there  were  about  2,500  met  at  Camp  Cope- 
land, near  Pittsburg,  with  many  arriving  daily  and  many  going  bo  the  field 
to  join  the  old  regiments.  From  February  25th  to  29th  recruiting  was 
prosecuted  with  great  vigor,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  time  for  the  draft 
was  extended  to  April  1st.  Again,  during  the  latter  part  of  March,  recruiting 
was.  revived  and  was  pushed  with  great  energy,  and  the  local  bounty  rose 
from  $250  to  $255  and  a little  later  to  $265.  About  1,500  men  were  at  Camp 
Copeland,  some  arriving  and  some  departing  daily.  The  draft  was  again 
postponed  to  April  15th.  The  county  quota  under  the  calls  of  February 
1st  for  500,000  men  and  March  15th  for  200,000,  was  very  heavy,  and  the  citizens 
struggled  and  tugged  to  meet  the  requirement.  Under  the  former  call  2,614 
were  demanded  of  this  county  and  under  the  latter  1,694;  total,  4,308.  From 
this  number  were  to  be  deducted  men  who  had  paid  commutation,  furnished 
substitutes,  gone  to  the  field  under  the  draft  of  July,  1863,  or  volunteered 
since.  The  day  for  drafting  was  postponed  to  April  21st,  and  for  a few  days 
previous  to  that  date  recruiting  was  again  very  brisk.  The  date  was  again 
postponed  until  June  2d  in  Allegheny  and  June  13th  in  Pittsburg. 

In  one  week  ending  Saturday,  May  21,  1S64,  Captain  Knapp,  who  had 
been  authorized  to  raise  a battalion  of  three  or  four  companies  of  artillery, 
sent  to  the  field  Battery  A and  Battery  B,  nearly  filled  Battery  C and  started 
Battery  D.  These  four  companies  of  artillery  took  the  field  near  Washington 
early  in  July.  The  following  was  the  enrolling  officer’s  report  concerning 
Pittsburg  on  June  13,  1864: 


Quota  under  calls, 

Deficiency. 

Credits  since 

Other 

Deficiency, 

Surplus, 

Wards. 

500,000  and  200,000. 

April  16,  1864. 

April  16, 1864. 

credits. 

June  13. 

June  13. 

First  .... 

....  213 

154 

3 

73 

78 

. . 

Second. . . 

. . . 212 

91 

4 

72 

15 

. . 

Third.... 

....  398 

344 

39 

135 

170 

Fourth. . . 

....  l66 

33 

46 

13 

Fifth.... 

401 

213 

38 

136 

39 

Sixth.  . . . 

....  329 

L37 

8 

112 

17 

Seventh  . 

140 

36 

50 

. . 

14 

Eighth  . . 

....  239 

179 

5 

82 

92 

Ninth  . . . 

275 

179 

18 

93 

68 

Totals 

••  - 2,373 

1,366 

ii5 

799 

479 

27 
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On  March  7,  1864,  General  Grant  passed  through  Pittsburg  and  was 
cheered  by  a large  crowd  at  the  depot.  On  the  12th  he  returned  from  the 
East  and  was  formally  received  by  the  citizens,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
General  Brooks  and  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  was  dined  at  the  Momongahela 
House.  He  again  passed  through  on  the  21st,  bound  for  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  About  this  time  over  one  hundred  of  Morgan’s  guerrillas  were 
confined  in  the  penitentiary  here.  Late  in  March  the  Seventy-seventh  Regi- 
ment took  camp  at  Collins’  Park,  East  Liberty,  having  come  home  on  vet- 
eran furlough.  Several  of  the  other  old  regiments  also  came  home  on  veteran 
furlough. 

In  May,  1864,  the  aggressive  movements  of  the  armies  of  Grant  and 
Sherman  filled  all  with  renewed  hope.  As  General  Grant  continued  to  advance, 
fighting  and  flanking  General  Lee,  all  felt  that  an  important  epoch  had  arrived 
in  the  achievements  and  history  of  the  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac.  News 
of  the  great  battles  and  other  successes  was  received  with  breathless  excite- 
ment scarcely  paralleled  here  at  any  previous  time  during  the  war.  Bulletins 
were  read  and  re-read,  and  extras  of  the  dailies  were  sold  in  large  numbers. 
News  of  the  death  of  General  Alexander  Hay  cast  a gloom  over  the  com- 
munity, but  all  were  proud  of  his  heroic  conduct.  Great  masses  of  the  people 
sought  relief  in  prayer  in  the  churches  during  this  awful  period  of  suspense 
and  sorrow.  Long  lists  of  the  dead  and  wounded  published  in  the  news- 
papers were  anxiously  and  tearfully  scanned;  the  cities  sobbed  for  the  gallant 
dead  and  cheered  their  glorious  conduct.  In  the  great  battles  there  were 
six  or  seven  regiments  containing  Allegheny  County  men.  On  May  nth 
General  Hay  was  brought  home  and  buried  with  great  ceremony  and 
honor.  He  had  graduated  from  West  Point  in  the  class  with  General 

Grant. 

Under  the  call  of  President  Lincoln,  early  in  July,  1864,  for  24,000  militia 
to  serve  for  one  hundred  days  to  repel  a threatened  invasion  of  'Maryland 
and  perhaps  Pennsylvania,  with  the  possibility  of  an  attack  upon  Washington, 
the  quota  of  Allegheny  County  was  fixed  at  1,488  men.  Major  G.  S.  Gallupe 
called  for  volunteers  under  this  requisition,  and  meetings  were  held  in  various 
places  in  this  vicinity  to  fill  the  call  of  the  Governor.  A meeting  was  held 
at  Wilkins’  Hall  on  July  9th,  Mayor  Lowry  presiding,  on  which  occasion 
nearly  a company  was  enrolled,  and  another  was  called  for  the  nth.  The 
Ninth  Regiment  (Reserves)  met  and  passed  resolutions  constituting  each 
member  a committee  of  one  to  secure  recruits  for  the  one  hundred  days’ 
service,  and  General  Negley  was  authorized  by  the  Recruiting  Committee  to 
offer  a special  bounty  of  $25  for  the  three  months’  service  to  the  extent  of 
four  companies.  There  was  much  excitement  and  enthusiasm  here  at  this 
time.  An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  on  July  12th,  pn  which  occasion 
addresses  were  made  by  Colonel  Sweitzer,  Rev.  Dr.  Pressly,  Captain  Negley, 
Colonel  Foulk  and  others,  all  urging  the  citizens  to  come  forward  in  this 
emergency,  and  an  enlistment  roll  was  started,  but  grew  very  slowly.  Another 
meeting  was  held  with  the  same  object  in  view  in  Allegheny,  James  Park,  Jr., 
presiding,  on  which  occasion  Thomas  Williams  delivered  a stirring  address 
and  B.  G.  Childs  and  Colonel  Clark  also  spoke.  A special  bounty  of  $50  to 
each  of  one  hundred  or  more  men  was  offered  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  chairman  .guaranteeing  the  payment. 

Another  war  meeting  held  on  the  13th  was  presided  over  by  Henry  A. 
Weaver.  General  J.  K.  Moorhead  was  the  principal  speaker  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  T.  J.  Bigham.  At  this  time  the  company  under  Captain  Dorrington 
numbered  fifty-five,  under  Captain  Negley  fifty,  and  under  Captain  Mont- 
gomery twenty-five.  An  immense  meeting  was  held  in  Birmingham  to  stir 
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up  recruiting,  and  offices  for  the  enrollment  of  volunteers  were  opened  in  nearly 
all  the  wards  and  boroughs.  Captain  Ballentine’si  company1  was  full  and 
mustered  in  about  this  time.  In  Allegheny  the  enthusiasm  exceeded  that 
in  Pittsburg.  By  10  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  the  following  recruits 
had  been  raised  there:  Colonel  Clark  83,  Captain  Wills  19,  Captain  Wood- 
burn  11,  Colonel  Wright  10,  Captain  Tyler  35,  Captain  Crow  43,  Captain 
Gast  35,  Captain  Lemon  11  (colored);  total  147.  The  special  Allegheny 
bounty  fund  on  July  14th  amounted  to  $1,422.50.  By  the  14th  Captain  Bal- 
lentine’s  company  was  ready  for  service  at  Camp  Reynolds;  Captain  Dor- 
rington’s  was  mustered  in  on  the  13th;  Captain  White’s  company  numbered 
65,  Captain  Horbach’s  25,  Captain  Patterson’s  about  60,  Captain  Beck’s  28, 
while  in  Birmingham  another  company  was  almost  full. 

“In  Allegheny  things  were  managed  differently,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  will  be  able  to  put  four  hundred  men  in  the  field  before  Saturday  night. 
Unlike  Pittsburg,  the  business  men  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Mayor  and 
citizens  closed  their  manufactories,  stores  and  workshops  during  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  and  went  to  work  in  good  earnest.  Hence  they  will  send  out 
more  men  than  their  quota.  Had  the  same  course  been  pursued  in  Pitts- 
burg recruiting  would  not  have  been  such  an  uphill  business  and  double  the 
men  would  have  been  enlisted”  (o). 

Twelve  companies  were  at  Camp  Reynolds  July  20th  and  there  they 
organized,  with  J.  B.  Clark  colonel,  Mr.  Ballentine  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
H.  K.  Tyler  major.  These  men,  in  addition  to  Knapp’s  battery  battalion 
of  four  companies,  more  than  filled  the  county  quota  under  the  Governor's 
call  for  1,488  men. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  a twenty-eight-inch  gun  for  the  navy  was  cast 
at  the  Fort  Pitt  works.  Late  in  July  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  com- 
bined with  General  Sherman's  splendid  successes  preceding  that  event,  caused 
great  rejoicing.  About  this  time  the  community  was  again  convulsed  with 
excitement  over  the  report  that  the  State  had  been  once  more  invaded  and 
Chambersburg  laid  in  ashes.  On  Monday,  August  1st,  business  was  sus- 
pended and  the  citizens  assembled  in  mass  meeting.  General  Couch,  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  the  Susquehanna,  who  was  here  at  the  time, 
ordered  a full  enrollment  of  the  citizens  for  home  defense  and  placed  all  under 
Brigadier-General  Rowley.  As  the  enemy  came  no  nearer,  the  “scare”  soon 
vanished. 

A new  call  came  from  President  Lincoln  for  500,000  men  for  one,  two 
and  three  years.  Under  the  call  one  hundred  men  for  three  years  counted 
the  same  as  three  hundred  men  for  one  year.  The  citizens  loyally  set  to 
work  to  fill  the  quota.  As  the  draft  was  threatened  for  August,  nO‘  time 
was  to  be  lost  All  wards,  boroughs  and  townships  offered  large  bounties 
and  redoubled  their  efforts  to  clear  themselves.  As  there  was  no  uniformity  in 
the  bounty  offered,  a meeting  for  the  whole  county  was  held  in  Pittsburg 
on  August  .26th  to  establish  a fixed  sum  for  all  districts.  J.  F.  Jennings 
presided.  It  was  resolved  to  pay  no  more  than  $300  for  one  year,  $600  for 
two  years  and  $900  for  three  years.  So  rapidly  were  volunteers  secured 
that  by  the  26th  it  seemed  likely  that  the  county  would  clear  itself.  Early 
in  September,  1864,  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  Artillery  was  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Reynolds  with  G.  S.  Gallupe  colonel,  Joseph  Brown  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  Martin,  Baer  and  Irwin  majors.  The  regiment  was  composed 
of  twelve  companies,  commanded  by  Captains  Hope,  Flannagan,  Lowman, 
Hawk,  Zeigler,  Young,  Anderson,  Kent,  Ross,  Atwood,  Rhodes  and  one 
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other.  It  was  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fourth  Regiment  and  started  for  the 
field  September  13th.- 

At  the  time  of  its  departure  the  Fifth  Artillery  numbered  1,600  men 
and  a large  crowd  gathered  to  see  it  embark.  “The  trains  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central  and  Connellsville  railroads  were  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity 
with  the  wives,  sisters,  mothers,  brothers  and  friends — from  the  gray-haired 
sire  to  the  curly-headed  youth — of  the  departing  men,  and  such  a scene  of 
leave-taking  was  witnessed  as  has  rarely  been  presented  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war”  (p).  The  officers  and  many  of  the  men  of  this  regiment 
had  seen  active  service  in  the  field.  “The  raising  of  the  regiment  was  mainly 
due  to  the  untiring  exertions  and  deserved  popularity  of  Colonel  Gallupe,  and 
it  is  but  another  instance  of  what  the  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance 
of  a single  man  can  accomplish  when  he  has  his  whole  heart  in  a good  cause. 

Colonel  Barnes’  regiment  is  ordered  to  leave  to-day,  but  it  is  not 

likely  it  will  get  off,  for  the  reason  that  the  organization  is  not  as  yet  entirely 
completed.  Besides  it,  another  regiment  of  infantry  will  be  organized  to-day.” 
Captain  R.  H.  Long,  in  August  and  September,  raised  two  companies  here 
for  the  regiment  under  Colonel  Charles  Barnes.  From  the  1st  to  the  10th 
of  September,  inclusive,  there  were  mustered  into-  service  in  the  nine  wards 
of  Pittsburg  a total  of  368  volunteers;  in  the  four  wards  of  Allegheny  in, 
and  in  the  whole  of  Allegheny  County,  including  the  two  cities,  898.  But 
the  county  was  unable  to  fill  its  enormous  quota,  and  accordingly  the  draft 
began  in  Pittsburg  under  Provost-Marshal  Foster  and  in  Allegheny  under 
Provost-Marshal  Kirkner  on  or  about  Monday,  September  19,  '1864. 

On  September  27th  one  hundred  guns  were  fired  from  the  surrounding 
hills  in  honor  of  General  Sheridan’s  great  victory  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. In  November  there  was  wild  rejoicing  here  over  the  result  of  the 
Presidential  election  and  over  the  daring  of  General  Sherman  in  cutting  loose 
from  his  base  of  supplies  and  piercing  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy  with 
torch  and  gun.  The  gunboat  Marietta,  built  by  Tomlinson,  Hortupie  & 
Co.,  was  successfully  launched  on  November  22d.  The  ironclad  monitor, 
Manayunk,  built  by  Snowden  & Mason,  was  launched  from  the  south  end 
of  the  Monongahela  bridge  on  December  18th.  It  was  the  first  vessel  of  the 
kind  ever  constructed  here  for  ocean  service.  The  Sligo  iron  of  which  it  was 
composed  was  furnished  by  Lyon,  Shorb  & Co.  The  vessel  was  225  feet  long, 
over  43  feet  wide,  drew  12  feet  of  water,  weighed  1,400  tons  and  could  travel  in 
still  water  twelve  miles  an  hour.  At  this  time  the  light  draft  monitor  Umpqua, 
in  the  yards  of  Snowden  & Mason,  was  nearly  ready  for  launching.  On  March 
6,  1865,  the  Manayunk  was  towed  down  the  Ohio  River.  The  night  before 
it  had  broken  loose  from  its  moorings  and  floated  three  miles  down  the  river 
without  encountering  any  mishaps.  It  was,  perhaps,  like  all  other  natives 
of  this  patriotic  soil,  eager  to  fight  the  rebels.  In  December,  1864,  one  hun- 
dred guns  were  fired  in  honor  of  the  victory  of  General  Thomas  at  Nashville. 

Late  in  December,  1864,  the  President’s  call  for  300,000  more  men  elec- 
trified the  citizens  and  set  them  again  at  work  raising  recruits  under  heavy 
bounties.  As  all  felt  that  the  rebellion  was  tottering,  extra  efforts  were  made 
and  inducements  tendered.  The  local  bounty  offered  varied  from  $500  to  $550; 
Government  bounty,  $100;  special  county  bounty,  $400;  wages  for  one  year, 
$192;  clothing  (estimated)  $150;  rations,  $200.  The  net  quota  of  all  that  portion 
of  Allegheny  County  in  the  Twenty-third  District  (north  of  the  Ohio  and  Alle- 
gheny rivers)  'was  910;  of  Pittsburg,  1,192;  of  the  boroughs  in  the  Twenty-second 
District,  401.  Colonel  William  Sirwell,  who  had  commanded  the  Seventy- 
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eighth  Regiment,  called  for  a regiment  under  the  new  quota,  and  Captain 
H.  W.  Horbach  called  for  a company.  In  February  Captains  Tyler  and  Wright 
left  for  the  field  with  two  full  companies.  By  February  23d  Captain  Wiley  had 
raised  78  men,  Captain  McCormick  65,  Captain  Crawford  55,  Captain  Boggs 
95,  and  Captain  Shaw  55.  At  this  time  Captains  Scriba  and  George  had 
each  a small  squad,  and  a little  later  Captains  Gang,  Graham  and  Trovillo 
reported  their  companies  full.  Captains  Wright  and  Tyler  took  their  men 
to  the  Sixty-first  and  Captain  Wiley  his  to  the  Seventy-eighth.  “The  recruit- 
ing business  on  Thursday  continued  brisk,  but  owing  to  the  great  demand 
for  men  the  bounty  rose  to  $555.  A large  number  of  men,  however,  arrived 
in  the  city  last  evening  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  (seventy  men  coming  from 
Butler  County  in  one  squad),  which  may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
bounty  to  $500’’  (q).  Early  in  March,  1865,  the  folowing  statement  was 
furnished  by  the  enrolling'  officers: 


Wards. 

Enrolled. 

Gross  Ouota. 

Net  Quota 

First 

388 

250 

99 

Second 

437 

286 

82 

Third 

912 

597 

258 

Fourth 

44i 

288 

26 

Fifth 

872 

57i 

183 

Sixth 

866 

567 

173 

Seventh 

311 

203 

40 

Eighth 

482 

3U5 

145 

Ninth 

544 

356 

140 

Total 

5.253 

3433 

1,146 

The  4th  of  March  was  fixed  by  the  citizens  on  which  to  celebrate  the 
glorious  victories  to  the  Union  armies  and  the  happy  prospect  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  Flags  were  everywhere  thrown  to  the  breeze,  bells  were 
rung  and  100  guns  were  fired  from  the  hill  over  Bayardstown.  In  all  the  churches 
special  thanksgiving  services  were  held.  In  the  evening  an  immense  meeting 
was  held  at  Fayette  Hall.  Witty  and  eloquent  speeches  were  delivered  by 
James  Lowry  (chairman),  A.  W.  Loomis,  John  M.  Kirkpatrick,  Rev.  John  Doug- 
las and  T.  J.  Bigham,  all  interspersed  with  the  triumphant  notes  of  National  and 
patriotic  airs  from  bands  and  glee  clubs.  In  March,  1865,  General  Sherman, 
having  captured  Charleston,  placed  the  city  under  the  command  of  General 
Schimmelfennig. 

“The  gallant  Dutchman  Schimmelfennig 
Holds  Charleston  as  he  would  a hen  egg; 

He  grabs  the  traitors  by  the  ear, 

And  brings  them  to  their  lager  beer. 

We  wish  we  had  a million  such  men 
As  this  bold,  rebel-hating  Dutchman.” 

— Boston  Paper  (r). 

The  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  early  in  April,  1865,  was  received 
here  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  message  came  a few  min- 
utes after  11  o’clock  on  the  3d,  and  it  was  then  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  reached  its  zenith.  An  immense  crowd  assembled  with  incredible 

(cj)  Commercial,  February  17,  1865. 

(r)  It  was  related  that  the  literary  sharp  of  the  Boston  paper  was  bantered  to  compose 
a military  verse  in  which  should  appear  the  name  Schimmelfennig  and  a suitable  rhyme 
therewith;  whereupon  he  evolved  the  above  lines.  History  is  silent  as  to  his  fate. 
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speed  on  Fifth  Street,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a love  feast  of  joy.  The 
Courthouse  bell  was  furiously  rung — not  in  steady,  sober  strokes,  but  in  spas- 
modic, tumultuous  peals,  now  joyous  almost  to  frenzy,  and  then  in  rapturous 
tones  to  keep  pace  with  the  bounding  pulses  of  the  shouting  multitude.  Promi- 
nent men  were  vigorously  seized  and  forced  willingly  upon  the  steps  to  say 
something  that  might  be  used  as  a safety  valve  to  the  joy  that  was  effervescing 
and  bubbling  around.  IT.  B.  Childs,  Dr.  McCook,  Mr.  Loomis,  Mayor  Lowry, 
J.  W.  F.  White,  J.  M.  Cooper,  Rev.  Mr.  Gaw,  Lieutenant  Hurst,  grand  old 
Tom  Marshall,  John  M.  Kirkpatrick,  J.  I.  Kuhn,  Colonel  J.  T.  Geibner  and 
T.  T.  Bigham  were  thus  seized  and  drafted  for  speeches.  Under  the  stimulus 
of  the  occasion  all  delivered  fiery  and  eloquent  addresses.  Mr.  Bigham  an- 
nounced that  the  recruiting  officer  on  Wood  Street  wanted  500  men  at  once 
to  send  to  the  front,  and  that  all  who  desired  to  visit  Richmond  at  the  expense 
of  Uncle  Sam  should  report  without  delay.  One  manufacturer  present  vol- 
unteered $10,000  toward  paying  off  the  National  debt.  This  meeting  was 
wholly  informal  and  wholly  unique. 

Another  held  in  Wilkins’  Hall,  at  3 o’clock  p.  m.  of  the  3d,  considered  the 
most  suitable  manner  of  celebrating  the  event.  A resolution  was  adopted 
appointing  a committee  of  ten  to  prepare  resolutions  and  a proper  program 
for  celebration,  and  S.  F.  Von  Bonnhorst,  J.  P.  Glass,  W.  M.  Hersh,  Joseph 
Kaye,  Thomas  J.  Bigham,  Henry  A.  Weaver,  John  D.  Bailey,  John  McD. 
Crossan,  Thomas  Reese,  William  Tomlinson  and  George  E.  Brewer  were 
appointed  such  committee.  Thomas  Howard  then  addressed  the  meeting  in 
brilliant  style. 

The  people  in  vast  numbers  met  as  if  by  magic  in  the  evening  of  the  3d,  at 
the  postofffce  steps,  and  congratulated  one  another  on  the  glorious  results. 
At  the  evening  meeting  the  resolutions  presented  by  the  committee  previouslv 
appointed  were  read  by  John  P.  Glass,  and  adopted  with  overwhelming  and 
uproarious  unanimity.  They  recommended  the  total  suspension  of  business 
on  the  4th;  announced  that  100  guns  would  be  fired  by  Captain  Knapp  on  that 
day;  gave  notice  that  the  evening  would  be  given  over  to  a torchlight  pro- 
cession; and  the  clergy  were  requested  to  hold  special  services  in  honor  of 
the  glorious  occasion.  The  name  of  Grant  was  on  every  lip.  The  name  of 
Lincoln  was  wildly  cheered.  Sherman  and  Sheridan  were  not  forgotten. 
General  J.  K.  Moorhead,  John  B.  Butler  and  J.  J.  Siebeneck  spoke  amid 
enthusiastic  cheering.  The  people  gave  themselves  up  to  unrestrained  re- 
joicing. 

“Babylon  is  fallen!  The  city  of  abominations  is  captured  by  the  armies 
of  Freedom.  The  conspirators  are  driven  from  their  lair,  or  are  held  in  the 
firm  grip  of  their  captors.  The  old  flag  waves  in  triumph  over  Richmond-’  (s). 

“Yesterday  will  take  rank  in  history  as  the  most  joyous  day  since 

that  on  which  was  proclaimed  that  these  United  States  should  be  forever 
free  and  independent  of  Great  Britain.  The  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
knew  no  bounds,  and  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  surged  through 
the  crowded  streets,  each  eager  to  catch  the  last  gleam  of  news  that  flashed 
along  the  electric  wires,  carrying  additional  particulars  of  the  glorious  success 

of  the  invincible  Union  heroes”  (s) “During  the  day  (3d)  guns 

were  fired  from  Prospect  Hill,  the  wharf  and  other  points  in  the  city.  Every- 
where flags  were  flung  to  the  breeze.  The  scene  in  the  Courthouse  on  the 

receipt  of  the  news  beggars  description When  the  judge  quietly 

but  firmly  announced  that  the  court  stood  adjourned  until  9 o’clock  this 
morning,  the  shouts  that  went  up  from  judges,  lawyers,  jurors,  witnesses  and 


(s)  Commercial,  April  4,  1865. 
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spectators  may  be  imagined,  but  no  words  can  paint  them  upon  paper.  In 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  there  was  not  a man,  from  the  president  judge 
down  to  the  humblest  tipstaff,  within  the  walls  of  the  Courthouse.  All  had 
rushed  forth  to  catch  the  news”  (s). 

On  Tuesday,  the  day  set  apart  for  public  rejoicing,  the  enthusiasm  suf- 
fered little  or  no  abatement.  Many  gathered  to  see  the  great  cannon  fired. 
All  day  long  the  people  gave  themselves  up  to  the  luxury  of  patriotism  and 
loyalty,  and  at  night  the  firemen  paraded,  rockets  were  sent  aloft  and  shouts  of 
delight  rent  the  air.  All  the  leading  buildings  were  ablaze  with  banners  and 
light. 

“Our  city  continued  jolly  all  day  yesterday  and  last  night,  and  is  so  yet. 
In  fact,  it  is  a growing  complaint.  The  thing  refuses  to'  stop  and  is  becoming 
decidedly  chronic.  The  rolling-mills,  the  factories,  the  foundries  and  work- 
shops stopped  all  of  a sudden  and  refuse  to  start  again.  The  entire  city  has 
taken  to  the  street  and  refuses  to  go  in,  rain  or  shine.  The  men  are  jolly — - 
the  women  are  jolly — the  children  are  jolly — everybody  is  jolly,  and  there  is 

no  knowing  where  the  thing  will  stop”  (t) “The  city  was  thrown 

into  the  wildest  excitement  yesterday  by  reports  from  Philadelphia,  followed 
by  others  said  to  have  been  received  from  Washington,  that  Lee  had  been  cap- 
tured” (u). 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  Lee’s  army,  received  here  on  April  7,  1865, 
gave  an  unexpected  stimulus  to'  recruiting,  Captain  Ivirker  succeeding  in  enlist- 
ing fifteen  men,  who  no  doubt  had  two  objects  in  view:  To  get  the  large 

bounty  and  be  in  at  the  closing  scenes  of  the  tragedy  of  war.  On  Sunday, 
April  9th,  thanksgiving  services  were  held  in  all  the  churches  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  the  community  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  splendid  victory  of 
General  Grant  and  the  prospect  of  the  dawn  of  peace  upon  a Union  saved 
and  regenerated.  “The  Lord  reigneth;  let  the  earth  rejoice” — “Thanks  be  to 
God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory” — “Thy  right  hand,  O Lord,  is  become  glorious 
in  power;  thy  right  hand,  O Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy,”  were  the 
texts  chosen  by  Revs.  Douglas,  Ploward  and  Davidson,  respectively. 

The  official  news  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  to  General  Grant  was 
received  here  on  Sunday  evening,  April  9,  1865,  at  9:30  o’clock  p.  m.  and  was 
promptly  bulletined.  At  that  hour  the  rain  was  pouring  in  torrents  but  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  crowds  were  thronging  the  streets,  bonfires  sprang 
into  flame  in  scores  of  places  in  spite  of  rain,  illuminations  usurped  the  domain 
of  darkness,  rockets  soared  heavenward  and  shouts  of  deligffit  flew  echoing  to 
the  neighboring  hiils.  Impromptu  speeches  from  the  postoffice  steps  were 
delivered  by  W.  W.  Alexander  and  James  L.  Graham.  The  crowd,  led  by  a 
city  band,  marched  to  the  Monongahela  House,  where  John  M.  Kirkpatrick 
voiced  the  general  gratitude  in  a speech  of  great  eloquence  and  patriotism. 
As  he  concluded,  he  moved  that  the  meeting  adjourn  to  meet  everywhere;  and 
stated  that,  if  placed  in  command,  he  would  march  them  all  over  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny  and  wake  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  two  cities.  The 
jubilant  crowd  took  him  at  his  word,  placed  him  in  command,  assisted  by 
James  L.  Graham,  and  up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  through  the  dripping 
streets,  the  happy  people  moved  to  the  music  of  the  band  and  the  triumphant 
tones  of  the  city  bells.  They  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
mother-in-law  of  Secretary  Stanton,  to  cheer  both  her  and  him,  she  having 
been  the  first  to'  illuminate  her  house;  thence  proceeded,  gathering  strength 
and  enthusiasm,  to  the  home  of  ex-Governor  Johnston,  where  a happy  and 
eloquent  speech  from  him  evoked  repeated  applause.  He  proposed  three  cheers 

(s)  Commercial,  April  4.  1865.  (t)  Commercial,  April  5,  1865. 

(u)  Commercial,  April  8,  1865. 
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for  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  were  given  with  all  the  strength  of  the  assem- 
blage. James  L.  Graham  delivered  here  another  address  also,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion, it  being  Sunday,  the  doxology  was  sung  in  ‘‘the  drenching  rain  in  the 
open  street  in  grand  style.”  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  was  cheered  at  her  home,  and 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick  delivered  another  speech.  The  crowd  then  crossed  the 
river  to  Allegheny,  called  out  Rev.  Dr.  Howard,  who  delivered  an  impressive 
speech  and  a fervent  prayer;  thence  marched  to  the  home  of  Thomas  M.  Howe, 
where  another  speech  of  unusual  power  and  eloquence  awaited  them;  then  to 
Mayor  Morrison’s,  thence  to  Colonel  J.  B.  Clark’s,  at  both  of  which  places 
they  were  gladdened  with  strong  and  patriotic  speeches.  Everywhere  the 
crowd  moved,  windows  were  thrown  up,  flags  and  handkerchiefs  waved  and 
happy  voices  shouted  praises  to  God.  John  W.  Pittock  was  specially  active 
in  promoting  the  success  of  this  spontaneous  demonstration. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  official  news  of  General  Lee’s  surrender,  Major  Joseph 
Knapp  fired  thirteen  guns,  when  his  powder  was  exhausted;  but,  having  secured 
more,  he  continued  the  salutes  of  triumph  until  morning.  During  the  night 
the  fire-bells  were  rung  continuously  and  volleys  of  musketry  interfered  seri- 
ously with  the  sleep  of  the  sluggards  and  the  local  secessionists.  No  others 
cared  to  sleep. 

On  Saturday  evening  April  8th,  the  people  of  Allegheny  celebrated  the 
successes  of  the  Union  armies  with  a grand  public  demonstration.  They 
opened  with  a magnificent  display  of  fireworks  in  front  of  City  Hall,  and 
with  a brilliant  illumination  of  Federal  and  Ohio  streets.  Brilliant  speeches 
were  delivered  by  Thomas  M.  Howe,  James  L.  Graham,  Robert  McKnight  and 
H.  C.  Mackrell.  Smith’s  brass  band  and  Slack’s  glee  club  rendered  National 
or  patriotic  airs.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  public  celebration  ever 
given  by  Allegheny  without  the  aid  of  Pittsburg.  It  was  the  proper  time  for 
that  city  to  burst  into  melody. 

On  April  10th  several  of  the  wards  of  the  two  cities  suspended  for  the 
time  being  the  payment  of  bounties  to'  volunteers;  in  other  places,  however, 
recruiting  continued,  Captain  Foster  mustering  in  ten  men  on  that  date.  At 
this  time  Allegheny  was  still  behind  her  quota  by  1^9  men,  the  Fourth  Ward 
only  having  met  all  calls.  Manchester,  Duquesne,  Sharpsburg  and  Sewickley 
boroughs  and  Ross,  Franklin,  Marshall,  Pine,  Richland,  Tarentum,  Sewickley, 
West  Deer  and  Fawn  townships  had  filled  their  quotas.  On  the  12th  the  wards 
in  Pittsburg  ceased  paying  bounties  to  volunteers,  while  the  Second  Ward, 
Allegheny,  was  at  this  time  still  paying,  though  the  local  bounty  had  fallen  to 
8400.  On  the  13th  the  War  Department  ordered  discontinued  all  drafting  and 
recruiting  in  the  loyal  States. 

Late  in  1862  Allegheny  County  was  credited  with  having  furnished  13,248 
men  for  the  war.  The  county  quota  under  the  special  call  for  militia  in  June, 
j'863,  was  3,600;  under  the  call  of  October,  1863,  for  six  months’  men,  was 
2,601;  under  the  calls  of  February  and  March,  1864,  was  4,308;  under  the 
call  of  July,  1864,  for  100-day  men,  was  1,488;  under  the  call  of  July,  1864, 
for  one,  two  and  three  years’  men,  was  (estimated)  3,000;  under  the  call  of 
December,  1864,  was  (estimated)  2,000;  total,  30,245  men.  As  the  county  was 
behind  its  quota  several  hundred  men  at  the  time  recruiting  was  ordered 
stopped,  the  exact  number  of  men  furnished  cannot  be  given.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  this  county  furnished  a grand  total  of  not  less  than  30,000  men  for  the 
bederal  army.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  this  estimate  each 
man  has  been  counted  as  often  as  he  enlisted,  which,  in  some  cases,  was 
three  times.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Pittsburg  was  a central  point  and  an  official 
rendezvous  for  troops,  this  county  may  have  received  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  war  credits  of  men  from  other  places — men  who-  were  anxious  to  enter 
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the  service.  But  this  number  was  small.  It  was  estimated  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  so  engraved  on  the  soldiers’  monument  erected  on  Seminary  Hill, 
that  4,000  men  from  Allegheny  County  lost  their  lives  in  the  rebellion. 

The  awful  news  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  reached  Pitts- 
burg about  3 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  April  14,  1865.  The  cities  were  soon 
aroused  by  the  cries  of  the  newsboys,  from  the  sleep  of  victory  and  content- 
ment to  the  bitterest  grief  they  had  ever  experienced  from  a public  source, 
The  revulsion  in  public  feeling  was  sickening.  It  could  scarcely  be  believed, 
so  deep  was  the  wound  and  intense  the  shock.  Many  wept  without  any  wish 
to  conceal  or  control  their  sorrow.  Others  were  fierce  and  indignant.  All 
were  sad  and  terribly  depressed  by  the  awful  calamity.  The  newspaper  and 
telegraph  offices  became  crowded  with  citizens  eager  for  details  of  the  paralyzing 
affair.  Many  ladies  came  with  their  husbands  and  wept  over  the  harrowing 
details.  It  was  scarcely  daylight  before  the  cities  and  suburbs  were  draped 
in  mourning.  No>  one  spoke  of  anything  but  the  great  loss;  a solemn  sadness 
fell  upon  all  classes  and  pursuits.  Flags  throughout  the  cities  and  on  the 
steamers  were  displayed  at  half-mast;  the  emblems  and  tokens  of  death  took 
possession  of  the  community.  All  public  buildings  were  arrayed  in  crape, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  sad  and  memorable  Saturday  the  funeral  bells 
tolled  in  token  of  the  Nation’s  loss.  Rich  and  poor  alike  united  in  the  universal 
grief,  and  the  entire  day  was  made  holy  and  sacred  at  the  shrine  of  sorrow. 
In  all  the  churches  sad  congregations  listened  fi>  praise  of  the  great  character 
and  magnanimity  of  the  martyred  President.  The  pulpits  and  facades  of  all 
were  appropriately  draped.  As  one  gentleman  said  to  another,  the  news  here 
was  “the  saddest  since  the  crucifixion  of  the  Savior.”  Likenesses  of  the  dead 
President,  draped  in  black  and  robed  in  the  National  flag,  were  displayed 
in  hundreds  of  windows.  On  Saturday  night  one  firm  which  attempted  to 
do  business  was  required  to  close  instanter.  A few  of  secession  proclivities, 
having  expressed  their  pleasure  for  the  assassination,  were  summarily  dealt 
with.  The  courts  met  and  adjourned,  after  a formal  announcement  of  the 
assassination  and  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  prepare  suitable  reso- 
lutions to  express  the  general  grief.  Mayor  Lowry  called  a meeting  of  the 
citizens  at  Wilkins’  Flail  at  11  o’clock  on  Saturday,  and  committees  were 
appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  a meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday,  April  17th. 

At  2 o’clock  on  Monday  an  immense  multitude  assembled  at  the  corner 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Smithfield  Street,  around  a stand  which  had  been  erected 
over  the  postoffice  steps.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Allison,  editor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Banner.  Dr.  George  McCook  was  called  out  and  delivered  a 
patriotic  and  touching  eulogy.  Ex-Governor  Johnston  then  took  the  stand  and 
read  an  elaborate  and  beautiful  address,  reviewing  the  great  cause  and  results 
of  the  war,  and  apotheosizing  the  life,  private  character,  public  acts  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  followed  by  Thomas  Williams,  General 
T.  N.  Hyde  of  Kentucky,  Colonel  Hawkins  of  East  Tennessee,  General  J.  K. 
Moorhead  and  Thomas  J.  Bigham.  The  assemblage  then  adjourned,  to  meet 
in  the  evening  at  Wilkins’  Flail.  The  evening  meeting  was  largely  attended; 
hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  Mayor  Lowrv  officiated  as  chair- 
man. Speeches  were  made  by  General  Flyde,  Colonel  Hawkins  and  others. 

At  10  o’clock  on  Monday  the  members  of  the  bench  and  bar  assembled  in 
the  District  Court  room,  pursuant  to  adjournment  on  Saturday.  Judge  Hamp- 
ton was  called  upon  to  preside.  Suitable  resolutions  were  reported  by  the 
committee  and  unanimously  adopted.  Short,  earnest,  patriotic  and  eloquent 
speeches  were  delivered  by  A.  W.  Loomis,  Judge  McCandless,  Marshall 
Swartzwelder,  Judge  Lowry,  S.  A.  Purviance,  W.  M.  Shinn  and  Thomas  M. 
Marshall.  The  presiding  officer,  Judge  Hampton,  closed  the  affecting  memorial 
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services  by  reading  a beautiful  response  to  the  resolutions,  all  of  which  were 
ordered  spread  upon  the  court  records. 

The  people  did  not  recover  from  this  sorrow  in  one  or  two  days,  but  kept 
up  and  increased  the  outward  expressions  of  their  grief  for  many  days.  Even 
the  bed  at  the  Monongahela  House  upon  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  slept  (the 
same  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the  Prince  of  Wales)  was  draped 
with  the  somber  trappings  of  death.  The  city  councils,  many  societies  and 
religious  bodies  passed  resolutions  of  sorrow  at  the  great  loss.  At  the  hour 
when  the  obsequies  of  President  Lincoln  were  held  in  Washington,  the  cities 
of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  pursuant  to  the  proclamations  of  the  mayors, 
suspended  business  and  met  in  the  churches  for  memorial  services,  while  the 
solemn  bells  poured  out  their  floods  of  sound  and  sorrow.  In  accordance  with 
the  proclamation  of  Governor  Curtin,  business  here  was  suspended  during  the 
passage  through  Pennsylvania  of  the  funeral  cortege  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

A meeting  to  take  preliminary  action  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  a monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  held  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber 
of  Allegheny  on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  a similar  committee  from  Pittsburg.  About  the  1st  of  May,  1865, 
Major  Moorhead,  mustering  officer  at  this  post,  received  orders  from  the  War 
Department  to  muster  out  of  the  United  States  service  all  drafted  men  and 
substitutes  then  at  Camp  Reynolds.  About  the  middle  of  May  came  the  news 
of  the  capture  of  Jeff  Davis;  whereupon  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  Commercial  of  the  15th:  “Wanted! — A sound,  substantial,  sour  apple  tree, 

for  immediate  use.  For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Stanton,  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment.” 

At  the  Union  County  Convention  held  in  the  Courthouse,  June  6,  1865, 
George  Burns  of  Findley  Township  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted:  “ Resolved , That  the  chairman  of  the  convention 

appoint  an  executive  committee  of  nine  persons  to  procure  a suitable  place, 
and  also  procure  sufficient  means  to  erect  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Alle- 
gheny County’s  noble  sons  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  country;  and 
also  that  there  be  a committee  of  two  persons  in  each  ward,  borough  and  town- 
ship, to  aid  the  committee  in  procuring  means  to  accomplish  this  noble  work.” 
In  accordance  with  the  first  part  of  this  resolution  the  following  executive 
committee  were  appointed:  George  Burns,  Colonel  James  M.  Cooper,  W.  O. 

Davis,  Alexander  Gordon,  Samuel  Riddle,  W.  A.  Herron,  Captain  James  Miller, 
M.  W.  Watson  and  John  W.  Chalfant.  On  July  31st,  at  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing, a complete  organization  was  effected,  and  General  J.  S.  Negley  was  elected 
permanent  chairman.  An  association  of  soldiers  was  first  formed,  but  failed 
in  its  object  to  secure  the  necessary  means.  They  were  offered  a free  lot  in 
the  Allegheny  Cemetery,  which  corporation  further  agreed  to  build  a suitable 
foundation.  The  soldiers  succeeded  in  raising  $1,500,  but  seemed  unable  to 
increase  the  amount.  Several  years  passed  away,  and  finally  the  ladies  accepted 
the  responsibility,  and  within  a few  months  secured  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  $25,000.  Among  these  ladies  were  the  following:  Mrs.  Samuel  McKee, 

Mrs.  John  Watt,  Mrs.  R.  Robinson,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Pearson,  Mrs.  B.  Preston, 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Sellers,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Alexander  Chambers,  Mrs. 
John  Barton,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Mann,  Mrs.  M.  Cote,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Johns,  Mrs.  0.  A. 
Scott,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Scaife,  Mrs.  Annie  Stewart,  Miss  Sue  McCord,  Miss  Mary 
Howard,  Miss  Linne  Prestley,  Miss  M.  Galway  and  Miss  Mattie  Fowler.  Mrs. 
Samuel  McKee  was  elected  president,  and  proposals  for  the  location  of  the 
monument  was  thereupon  called  for.  Several  sites  were  offered.  The  Alle- 
gheny Cemetery  Association  tendered  a lot  free.  The  Allegheny  park  com- 
missionejs  agreed  to  furnish  a site  for  the  monument  free  of  cost;  to  bear 
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the  expense  of  erecting  the  foundation;  to  guarantee  at  least  $5,000  toward 
the  fund;  and  to  maintain  the  monument  for  all  time  to  come.  The  ladies 
finally  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Cemetery  Association,  but  this  course  met 
with  great  opposition,  particularly  from  Allegheny,  and  generally  through- 
out the  county.  The  association  was  incorporated  in  the  spring  of  1869,  and 
General  A.  L.  Pearson,  Captain  W.  B.  Cook,  John  Chislett  and  Clarence  S. 
Johns  were  appointed  a building  committee.  The  design  of  the  monument, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Morganroth,  to  cost  $26,000,  was  accepted.  The  question  of 
location  was  finally  submitted  to  a vote  of  the  people  of  the  county,  which 
resulted  as  follows: 

For  Pittsburg.  For  Allegheny. 


Pittsburg 

2,495 

1,161 

Allegheny 

5,972 

Boroughs 

267 

1,156 

Townships 

530 

4,026 

Totals 

3,304 

12,315 

Majority  for  Allegheny 9,01 1 


A fair  held  by  the  ladies  was  the  means  of  increasing  the  monument  fund 
to  $26,600,  which  sum  was  promptly  put  out  at  interest.  The  foundation  of 
the  monument  was  commenced  on  or  about  April  1,  1870,  and  on  Decoration 
Day  of  the  same  year  the  cornerstone  was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The 
total  fund  at  this  time  amounted  to  $28,000,  raised  by  the  ladies’  committee, 
$5,000  presented  by  the  park  commissioners,  and  $5,000  donated  by  the  county 
commissioners.  The  monument  was  erected  during  1870  and  1871,  and  on 
Decoration  Day  of  the  last-named  year  the  structure  was  appropriately  dedi- 
cated by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens.  The  monument  was  built  of 
Massillon  (Ohio)  sandstone.  Its  principal  features  were  the  four  monuments 
on  either  side,  representing  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry  and  navy.  Surmount- 
ing all  was  a colossal  statue  representing  Fame.  General  George  G.  Meade 
and  Governor  John  W.  Geary  were  present  and  delivered  brief  addresses.  John 
M.  Kirkpatrick,  orator  of  the  day,  delivered  an  eloquent  oration,  extolling 
the  martyrdom  of  the  4,000  soldiers  of  Allegheny  County  who  had  sacrificed 
their  lives  on  the  altars  of  secession. 

The  first  steps  to  furnish  relief  to  the  families  of  volunteers  were  taken  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  appointed  a subcommittee  of  relief, 
with  branches  in  every  ward,  two  days  after  the  large  meeting  of  Monday, 
April  15,  1861.  On  April  23d  the  Allegheny  Council  appropriated  $5,000  for 
the  relief  fund,  and  about  the  same  time  Pittsburg  doubled  the  amount.  So 
many  volunteers  left  during  April,  May  and  June,  1861,  that  the  committee 
was  stimulated  into  vigorous  and  effective  action  to  provide  necessaries  for 
their  families.  Previous  to  May  6th  the  committee  received  in  cash  and  in 
orders  for  fuel  and  provisions  $11,374.25,  of  which  amount  seven  banks  gave 
$3,000,  and  $10,065.75  was  cash.  On  May  8th  the  ladies,  to  the  number  of 
about  fifty,  met  to  take  action,  in  response  to  the  request  of  Miss  Dorothea  L. 
Dix  of  Washington,  to  furnish  shirts,  socks,  etc.,  for  the  volunteers.  The 
ladies  began  active  and  organized  work  at  once.  Calls  from  the  Allegheny 
County  companies  already  in  the  field  came  for  similar  supplies.  The  ladies 
furnished  large  quantities  to  the  companies  in  Camp  Wilkins.  Section  16  of 
the  Three  Million  Loan  Bill,  passed  by  the  Legislature  early  in  May,  consti- 
tuted the  associate  judges  and  the  county  commissioners  of  each  county  a 
Board  of  Relief,  whose  duty  was  to  furnish  the  families  of  volunteers  with  neces- 
sary assistance;  and  section  17  of  the  same  bill  authorized  county  authorities 
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Lo  levy  a tax  not  exceeding  two  and  a half  mills  on  each  dollar  for  the  relief 
of  volunteers  or  their,  families.  By  May  21,  1861,  a little  more  than  one 
month  from  the  time  of  commencing,  they  had  collected  and  paid  out  $18,483.38; 
and  by  June  4th  were  providing  regularly  502  families  with  the  necessaries  of 
life,  such  as  flour,  meat,  coffee,  sugar,  clothing,  etc.  By  October  20,  1861, 
the  county  had  so  many  volunteers  in  the  field  that  the  number  o-f  families 
requiring  relief  was  as  follows : Pittsburg  687,  Allegheny  366,  boroughs  308, 

townships  471;  total,  2,032.  At  this  time  $4,500  was  paid  out  each  week  for 
relief.  It  was  apparent  to  the  committee  that  unless  the  county  tax  of  two  mills 
—which  raised  about  $50,000 — was  increased  or  renewed  in  some  way  within 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  the  families  of  volunteers  would  be  cut  off  entirely  from 
this  source  of  livelihood.  On  November  1st  the  Relief  Board  made  the  fol- 


O IT 

Number  of 

Amount 

Districts. 

Applicants. 

Paid  Out. 

Pittsburg  

772 

$6,600 . 50 

Allegheny 

402 

3,564.00 

Boroughs 

599 

5.712.54 

Townships 

529 

5,100.00 

2,302 

$20,977.04 

On  June  25th  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  requested  the  County  Com- 
missioners to  levy  a tax  of  at  least  two  mills  on  the  dollar  for  the  year  1861 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a fund  for  the  support  of  the  families  of  volunteers. 
The  Commissioners  conditionally  promised  to  do  so  on  July  25th.  Agreeably 
to  promise,  the  county  levied  the  required  tax  but  no  provision  was  made  for 
its  speedy  collection,  and  hence  the  Relief  Board  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  was  left  to  furnish  the  necessary  assistance,  and  nobly  met  the  emergency. 
Late  in  November,  1861,  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  soldiers’  families  became 
exhausted  and  a large  crowd  of  women  assembled  at  the  Commissioners’  office 
and  demanded  bread  or  the  means  to  buy  it.  They  were  sent  to  the  Treasur- 
er’s office,  where  they  were  informed  that  that  functionary  had  not  collected 
the  tax  because  the  Commissioners  had  not  turned  over  the  tax  duplicates 
until  two  days  after  the  time  for  giving  legal  notice  had  expired,  so  that  he 
had  never  had  legal  possession  of  the  books;  that  the  Commissioners  had 
either  failed  or  neglected  to  collect  the  tax  through  collectors,  and  that  if  the 
Commissioners  would  do  their  duty  under  the  two-mill  act,  the  Treasurer 
would  negotiate  a loan  in  one  hour  of  $30,000.  Prior  to  December  28,  1861, 
there  was  paid  out  by  the  county  to  the  families  of  volunteers  the  sum  of 
about  $38,000,  of  which  $28,000  was  county  fund  and  $10,000  was  borrowed 
from  the  banks.  It  was  the  design  to  appropriate  the  $28,000  from  the  county 
treasury,  so  that  the  full  two-mill  tax  of  about  $50,000,  less  the  $10,000  bor- 
rowed from  the  banks,  could  be  used  as  soon  as  collected,  for  further  relief. 
Earnest  calls  upon  the  Commissioners  for  help  during  the  winter  of  1861-2 
were  made  by  many  families  whose  support  was  in  the  army.  During  the 
year  1861  the  State  spent  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  for  clothing,  meat,  bread, 
lumber,  drugs,  shoes,  stoves,  hardware,  coal,  chairs,  mattresses,  etc.,  for  the 
army,  the  sum  of  $73,995.04,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Auditor  of  State. 
Large  quantities  of  hospital  supplies  of  every  description  were  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  county  and  sent  to  the  regiments  and  companies  in  the  field 
in  November  and  December,  1861.  Owing  to  mismanagement  in  collecting 
funds  for  the  relief  of  soldiers’  families,  much  suffering  was  experienced  by 
them  in  the  spring  of  1862;  so  much  so  in  fact  that  on  one  occasion  in  April  a 
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number  of  the  wives  of  volunteers  presented  themselves  at  the  houses  of 
prominent  citizens  and  imperatively  demanded  relief,  representing  that  they 
and  their  children  were  starving.  A large  meeting  or  convention  was  held 
on  April  30th,  on  which  occasion  the  County  Commissioners  were  asked  to 
negotiate  a loan  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  exigency  of  the  county  relief 
fund.  A number  of  the  boroughs  appropriated  money  for  the  same  purpose. 
Plans  of  all  kinds  were  instituted  to  raise  funds:  lectures,  aid  societies,  per- 
formances, suppers,  contributions,  festivals,  etc. 

In  October,  1861,  Jacob  Glosser  was  appointed  Government  agent  here  for 
the  collection  of  blankets,  quilts,  pillows,  socks,  etc.,  for  the  army.  He  at  once 
appointed  in  every  ward,  borough  and  township  committees  of  ladies,  who 
were  authorized  to  form  societies  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Government 
societies.  This  was  the  first  installation  here  of  the  great  Sanitary  Commission 
that  was  destined  to  confer  so  much  comfort  upon  the  soldiers  in  the  field 
and  the  hospitals.  Contributions  were  placed  with  Postmasters  S.  F.  Von 
Bonnhorst  of  Pittsburg,  and  Samuel  Riddle  of  Allegheny.  On  January  22, 
1862,  a public  meeting  held  here,  of  which  S.  F.  Von  Bonnhorst  was  chairman, 
considered  the  most  efficient  means  to  assist  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission in  providing  necessary'  supplies  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  and  other  steps  taken  to  meet  this  important  require- 
ment. Early  in  April,  1862,  when  the  news  of  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh  (or 
Pittsburg  Landing,  as  it  was  then  called)  was  received,  the  Board  of  Trade 
wired  to  Secretary  Stanton  and  to-  General  Halleck:  “We  will  send  one  or 
two  of  our  best  steamboats,  with  surgeons  and  nurses,  to  Pittsburg,  Tenn.,  to 
return  with  wounded  soldiers,  to  be  taken  care  of  in  this  city;”  and  further 
appropriated  $1,000  for  the  furtherance  of  that  object.  Two  boats  were  hired, 
many  nurses — men  and  women- — and  surgeons,  and  large  quantities  of  sup- 
plies, were  loaded  thereon  and  dispatched  down  the  river  on  the  nth.  The 
expedition  was  placed  in  charge  of  Felix  R.  Brunot,  who  went  in  advance  to 
the  scene  of  the  battle  by  rail  and  stage.  About  the  23d  of  April  a telegram 
was  received  from  him  to  the  effect  that  the  two  boats,  Hailman  and  Marengo, 
would  soon  reach  Pittsburg  on  their  return,  having  on  board  about  seventy 
wounded  soldiers.  A large  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called  on  the  24th  to 
make  preparations  to  receive  them.  The  boats  took  on  board  at  Pittsburg 
Landing  about  240  sick  and  wounded,  but  left  all  except  about  seventy  at  other 
points  along  the  river.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  boats  on  the  26th  and  27th 
all  the  wounded,  except  seventeen,  were  placed  in  the  Marine  Hospital;  the 
others  were  provided  for  at  Passavant  Infirmary  and  Mercy  Hospital. 

On  June  17,  1862,  the  Pittsburg  Commission  sent  twenty-six  delegates  to 
the  hospitals  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Six  were  left  at  Fortress  Monroe 
and  the  others  reached  Savage’s  Station  on  the  23d,  and  at  once  had  all  they 
could  do  in  caring  for  the  wounded  brought  from  the  bloody  fields  before 
Richmond.  When  the  army  fell  back,  eleven  of  the  delegates,  among  whom 
was  Felix  R.  Brunot,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  were  permitted 
to  continue  their  labors  until  July  8th,  when  they  were  sent  to1  Richmond 
and  confined  in  Libby  Prison  until  duly  exchanged.  This  was  but  one  of  many 
similar  efforts  made  to  care  for  the  wounded  and  sick  in  the  field.  Scarcely 
a battle  was  fought  during  the  war,  in  which  Allegheny  County  men  par- 
ticipated, that  was  not  followed  either  by  the  sending  of  delegates,  surgeons 
and  supplies  to  the  field,  or  by  bringing  the  sick  and  wounded  home  to  be 
cared  for.  • The  United  States  General  Hospital  in  the  Ninth  Ward  rendered 
great  assistance.  Almost  every  church  had  its  special  committee  to  secure 
cash  and  supplies.  The  same  was  true  of  the  cities,  boroughs  and  town- 
ships. The  Committee  on  Quartering  Troops  and  Furnishing  Provisions, 
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consisting  of  Samuel  McKelvey,  John  W.  Riddle,  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  R. 
Patterson,  T.  J.  Gallaher,  Joshua  Rhodes,  Alexander  Speer,  William  Holmes 
and  W.  Howard,  made  arrangements  in  April,  1861,  to  care  temporarily  for 
volunteers  here,  preparatory  to  their  departure  toi  the  field. 

On  Sunday  morning,  July  25,  1861,  the  ladies  of  the  Subsistence  Com- 
mittee, a branch  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  commenced  operations  by 
furnishing  the  Twenty-fourth  Ohio  Regiment  with  coffee  and  ham  sandwiches 
while  waiting  at  the  depot  to  take  the  train  for  the  East.  The  lunch  was 
handed  to  the  soldiers  as  they  stood  in  the  street.  At  this  time  the  committee 
had  no  room  or  building;  but  the  next  week  the  old  Leech  warehouse  was 
secured  and  opened  and  used  until  October,  1861,  when  they  moved  into  the 
old  City  Hall,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  City  Councils.  The  first  work  of  the 
committee  was  informal,  but  a regular  organization  was  effected  August  3, 

1861.  From  July  25,  1861,  to  April  1,  1862,  they  fed  over  43,000  men  passing 
through  the  city  to  the  seat  of  war.  In  the  meantime,  but  after  January  15, 

1862,  they  sent  to  the  fields  and  hospitals  immense  quantities  of  socks,  com- 
forts, towels,  dressing-gowns,  pillows,  blankets,  mittens,  neckscarfs,  sheets, 
drawers,  finger-stalls,  handkerchiefs,  books,  slippers,  bandages,  canned  and 
dried  fruits,  etc. — a total  of  7,031  articles.  In  January,  1862,  when  they  began 
sending  hospital  stores  to  the  field,  they  opened  a depot  for  the  reception  of 
such  supplies,  and  continued  to  receive  and  forward  immense  quantities  until 
April,  1863,  when  the  United  States  Christian  Commission,  having  established 
a branch  in  Pittsburg,  was  given  possession  of  the  storeroom  and  stores, 
and  thereafter  such  field  relief  was  furnished  by  that  organization.  From 
January,  1862,  to  April,  1863,  the  local  Subsistence  Committee  received 
and  forwarded  to  the  field  $65,000  worth  of  hospital  stores.  These  stores 
were  not  procured  with  the  ease  that  plums  are  obtained  from  a tree  by  shaking, 
but  cost  the  members  of  the  committee  persistent  labor  in  all  localities  where 
supplies  were  likely  to  be  furnished.  The  men  and  women  composing  the  com- 
mittee cannot  be  given  too  much  credit  for  their  heroic  efforts,  self-denials 
and  sacrifices  to  afford  comfort  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  both  great 
armies. 

Before  turning  the  stores  and  the  management  of  that  department  of 
relief  over  to  the  Christian  Commission,  the  Subsistence  Committee,  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1863,  established  a Home  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  who  could 
not  otherwise  be  properly  cared  for.  At  first  a small  room  was  opened  at  34 
Liberty  Street,  and  on  the  first  day  forty-five  soldiers,  ten  of  whom  were  on 
crutches,  and  twenty-one  had  no  means  to  obtain  a meal,  were  received  and 
provided  for.  At  first  the  committee  had  only  a miniature  cookstove  upon 
which  but  one  article  could  be  cooked  at  a time.  By  July  23,  1862,  it  had 
furnished  meals  to  over  50,000  troops  passing  through  here,  of  whom  about  350 
were  sick  or  wounded  and  were  furnished  with  medical  attendance.  A grand 
total  of  24,271  articles  had  been  contributed  by  this  and  surrounding  counties 
and  sent  to  the  field.  Cash  to  the  amount  of  $1,297.71  had  been  collected 
and  judiciously  expended.  On  the  night  of  September  28th  and  morning  of 
September  29,  1862,  the  Pittsburg  Subsistence  Committee  fed  4,340  troops 
passing  through  this  city.  Previous  to  the  night  of  the  28th  and  of  the  midday 
of  the  24th  they  fed  3,671,  a total  of  8,011  men  in  four  days.  This  was  but 
one  of  many  such  splendid  accomplishments  by  this  grand  Subsistence  Com- 
mittee during  the  bloody  four  years  of  war. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  the  last  of  December,  1862, 
reached  Pittsburg,  immediate  preparations  were  made  to  dispatch  a large  quan- 
tity of  supplies  to  the  hospitals  of  that  sanguinary  field.  Negley’s  Brigade  had 
lost  heavily  in  that  struggle.  In  one  day  $12,000  in  money  and  supplies  was 
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brought  to  the  committee.  One  merchant  furnished  300  pairs  of  woolen 
socks.  An  old  woman  insisted  that  the  committee  must  take  her  last  fifty-cent 
piece.  Scores  of  such  instances  occurred.  During-  the  year  ending  January 
15,  1863,  the  committee  collected  in  round  numbers  $50,000  in  cash  and  hos- 
pital stores.  During  the  year  1862  they  sent  to  the  field  the  following  articles: 
818  comforts,  2,310  pillows,  2,382  pillow-cases,  1,950  sheets,  5,434  towels, 
2,543  pads  and  rings,  17,579  bundles  of  lint,  9,483  rolls  of  bandages,  2,240 
bundles  of  muslin,  174  blankets,  2,536  drawers,  6,290  muslin  sheets,  1,350  flannel 
shirts,  232  bedticks,  442  neckbands,  279  dressing-gowns,  3,001  pairs  socks,  223 
pairs  mittens,  567  pairs  slippers,  6,885  handkerchiefs,  4,696  cans  fruit,  2,419 
pounds  crackers,  1,345  quarts  of  wine,  1,148  pounds  of  butter,  2,118  dozen 
eggs,  13,307  books,  212  pounds  of  soap,  6,135  pounds  dried  fruits,  1,876  pack- 
ages corn  starch,  farina  and  tobacco.  “You  can  say  unhesitatingly  to  the  donors 
at  Pittsburg  that  by  this  one  shipment  (175  barrels  of  onions  and  -potatoes), 
setting  aside  all  questions  of  humanity,  they  have  done  more  to  increase  the 
efficient  fighting  strength  of  the  army  than  they  would  have  done  by  securing 
a full  regiment  of  new  recruits”  (v).  After  the  Soldiers’  Home  had  once  been 
started,  it  grew  in  usefulness  very  rapidly;  the  wonder  was  how  they  had  man- 
aged to  get  along  so  many  months  without  it.  In  October,  1863,  a sleeping- 
room  was  added.  On  May  5,  1864,  a new  Home  was  opened  with  due  cere- 
mony, comprising  the  second,  third  and  fourth  stories  of  the  building  at  34 
Liberty  Street,  opposite  the  Central  Depot,  all  fitted  with  dining-room,  kitchen, 
sitting-rooms,  sleeping-  apartments;  in  fact,  a home  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  It  was  said  of  the  ladies  of  the  committee: 

“Stitch,  stitch,  stitch! 

From  morning  until  night! 

Stitch,  stitch,  stitch! 

While  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright! 

Oh,  but  to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  approval  would  be  most  sweet, 

And  not  take  the  snarl  of  a fault-finding  set 
And  be  worked  nearly  off  their  feet. 

“Work,  work,  work! 

Their  labor,  it  must  not  flag; 

And  what  are  its  wages?  the  growls  of  those 
Who  have  not  given  a rag. 

Oh,  ladies,  ladies,  work  on;  • 

Do  not  take  respite  brief, 

You  will  have  leisure  for  love  and  hope 
And  not  any  cause  for  grief.’’ 

When  the  Soldiers’  Home  of  the  Pittsburg  Subsistence  Committee  was 
opened  in  May,  1864,  several  ladies  here  signed  the  pledge  agreeing  not  to 
purchase  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  during  the  war.  They  formed  a 
society  and  elected  Mrs.  F.  A.  Brunot  president,  Mrs.  F.  Volz  vice-president, 
and  Miss  M.  M.  Maitland  secretary.  The  wording  of  the  first  pledge  was 
considered  too  strict,  so,  in  October,  1864,  it  was  amended  to  read,  “We  will 
not  purchase  any  article  of  foreign  manufacture  for  which  American  can  be 
substituted,  and  will  not  purchase  any  imported  articles  of  luxury,  such  as 
silks,  velvets,  laces,  embroideries,  etc.”  By  March  1,  1865,  they  had  received 
.$61,580.60,  and  had  disbursed  $54,334.40. 

(v)  Extract  from  a letter  of  M.  C.  Read,  Sanitary  Agent  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
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Previous  to  May  g,  1863,  the  committee  fed  102,460  soldiers,  and  on  that 
date  had  under  their  care  in  the  hospital  here  nearly  200  sick  and  wounded. 
Previous  to  Mav  1,  1864,  they  fed  206,457.  At  this  time  W.  P.  Weyman,  Joseph 
Albree  and  H.  M.  Atwood  were  the  executive  board  of  the  Subsistence  Com- 
mittee. During  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1864,  the  committee 
furnished  meals  for  14.346  soldiers,  the  most  of  whom  were  veterans  home  on 
furloughs.  By  December  31,  1864,  they  had  fed  325,248  men;  by  March  1, 
1865,  over  350,000,  and  by  July  1,  1865,  420,107.  They  fed  a grand  total  of  not 
less  than  460,000  men. 

The  Pittsburg  branch  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission,  as  before 
stated,  was  organized  April  6,  1863.  Previous  to  January  1,  1864,  its  labors 
are  shown  by  the  following  figures: 


Cash  contributions $21 ,348 . 8 1 

Value  of  stores  donated 45,708.79 

Value  of  stores  sent  to  armies 54,079.01 

Value  of  reading  matter 4,635.29 


Total $125,771.90 


The  branch  here,  called  the  “Army  Committee  of  Western  Pennsylvania,” 
ranked  fourth  in  the  United  States  in  point  of  usefulness.  It  had  sent  to  the 
armies  previous  to  January  1,  1864,  seventy-two  earnest  men,  who  devoted 
their  time  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  It  received  great 
assistance  from  the  Pittsburg  Subsistence  Committee.  Money  was  received 
by  foseph  Albree  and  stores  by  W.  P.  Weyman.  During  the  year  ending  April 
1,  1864,  the  Army  Committee  sent  to  the  armies,  and  distributed  at  home, 
hospital  stores  and  reading-matter  to  the  value  of  $80,910,  of  which  three- 
fourths  went  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  which  was  placed  under  the 
special  care  of  the  Pittsburg  branch.  In  the  fall  of  1863  a station  was  estab- 
lished by  them  at  Camp  Howe,  and  early  in  March,  1864,  another  at  Camp 
Copeland.  Every  week  they  visited  and  supplied  the  United  States  General 
Hospital  here.  The  ladies  of  the  Subsistence  Committee  continued  to  give 
them  great  assistance.  By  April,  1864,  the  Army  Committee  had  sent  to  the 
field  130  delegates,  and  on  April  13th  there  were  yet  with  the  armies  thirty 
of  these  earnest  workers. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittsburg  branch  of  the  Christian  Com- 
mission was  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Wood  Street,  the  even- 
ing of  Sunday,  May  8.  1864,  and  a great  assemblage  of  earnest  men  and  women 
workers  gathered.  George  H.  Stewart  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  National 
organization,  was  present.  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  president  of  the  Pittsburg 
branch,  presided.  These  two  gentlemen  and  Rev.  Dr.  Priestly  delivered 
elaborate  and  eloquent  appeals  for  assistance,  which  met  with  instant  response 
from  the  great  assemblage.  In  subscriptions  and  cash  there  was  secured  $21,145. 
William  Frew,  who  had  previously  agreed  to  give  $1,000,  arose  to  his  feet 
under  his  own  splendid  patriotism  and  generosity  and  the  electrical  effect 
of  the  addresses  and  raised  the  amount  to  $5,000.  T.  S.  Clarke  subscribed  $2,000, 
and  James  O’Hara,  Chares  Lockhart  and  William  Thaw  $1,000  each.  This 
was  a wonderful  meeting  and  did  incalculable  good.  The  sum  subscribed  that 
night  was  the  nucleus  for  continued  donations  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  By  May  11,  1864,  it  amounted  to  $28,500,  and  on  that  date  $10,000 
was  sent  to  the  National  Commission.  By  July  2d  the  amount  reached 
$80,308.82;  December  6,  1864,  $104,482.87;  March  1,  1865,  $139,945-35;  April  T, 
1865,  $142,636.66;  July  1,  1865,  $159,361.70,  and  probably  three  times  that 
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amount  in  supplies.  On  June  io,  1865,  a new  Soldiers’  Home  on  Liberty 
Street  was  opened  and  occupied,  and  a short  time  afterward  contained  forty- 
one  orphans.  Later,  the  care  of  soldiers’,  orphans  was  transferred  to  the  State. 

On  March  5,  1864,  it  was  decided  at  a public  meeting  of  the  citizens 
to  hold  a Sanitary  Fair,  to  commence  not  later  than  June  1st.  Later,  another 
meeting  was  held  and  a thorough  organization  and  complete  arrangements 
were  made.  The  Executive  Committee  appointed  consisted  of  Felix  R.  Brunot, 
chairman,  Thomas  M.  Howe,  John  H.  Shoenberger,  J.  I.  Bennett,  John  W. 
Chalfant,  Charles  W.  Batchelor,  B.  F.  Jones,  James  O’Connor,  James  Park,  Jr., 
Mark  W.  Watson,  James  Watt  and  W.  S.  Haven.  The  Ladies’  Committee  con- 
sisted of  Miss  Rachel  W.  McFadden,  chairman,  Mesdames  F.  R.  Brunot,  Tier- 
nan,  Paxton,  Price,  William  Bakewell,  Kaye,  John  Watt,  Brady  Wilkins,  Alger- 
non Bell,  and  Misses  Susan  Sellers  and  Mary  Moorhead.  Calls  were  promptly 
issued  to  Western  Pennsylvania  particularly,  and  the  whole  North  -generally, 
for  anything  that  could  be  “eaten,  worn,  sold  or  was  curious  to;  look  at.” 
Ten  carloads  of  lumber  for  the  building  were  received  in  one  lot  in  April. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  Fair  on  the  West  Common  in 
Allegheny,  and  soon  Floral  Hall,  Ladies’  Bazaar,  Refectory,  Exhibition  Hall, 
Monitor  Hall,  Mechanics’  Hall  and  other  buildings  began  to  show  their  forms 
and  proportions  under  the  free  labor  of  carpenters.  The  Art  Gallery  and  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  were  established  in  the  City  Council  Chambers.  The  Sanitary 
Fair  Fund  was  started  at  the  commencement,  and  by  May  26th  amounted 
to  $46,711.35.  Under  an  urgent  call  from  J.  K.  Moorhead,  from  Washington, 
early  in  May,  $2,000  of  the  fund  was  sent  to  the  battlefields  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac;  and  a total  of  $40,000  was  anticipated  and  pledged  from  the  same 
fund  if  needed.  When  the  Fair  opened  on  June  1,  1864,  Nathaniel  Holmes, 
the  treasurer,  bad  on  hand  $84,059.37;  and  at  this  time  enough  more  was 
promised  to  raise  the  amount  to  $101,029.77,  of  which  the  iron  firms  gave 
$15,750  and  the  banks  $12,350.  It  was  decided  at  the  outset  that  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Fair  should  be  used  in  building  a Soldiers’  Home  for 
the  Subsistence  Committee,  and  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  should  be  donated  to 
a house  for  disabled  soldiers  and  their  orphans,  unless  the  same  should  be  needed 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 

The  opening  day  was  a grand  affair,  though  the  ceremonies  occurred  late 
in  the  afternoon.  An  immense  procession,  led  by  General  Negley,  chief  mar- 
shal, and  composed  of  Governor  Curtin  and  his  staff,  officials  of  the  two  cities 
and  the  boroughs,  all  the  fire  engines  and  crews,  the  members  of  many  societies 
and  unions,  and  a large  number  of  citizens,  started  from  the  Monongahela 
House  at  4 o’clock  p.  m.  and  marched  through  Smithfield,  Fifth,  Market,  St. 
Clair  and  Federal  streets,  over  the  suspension  bridge  to  the  Fair  Grounds  in 
Allegheny,  where  the  opening  speech  was  made  by  Governor  Curtin.  It  was 
estimated  that  5,000  people  were  present.  The  first  day  of  the  Fair  was  June 
2d,  and  the  receipts  amounted  to  $14,454.23.  Great  success  attended  every 
effort  of  the  management.  Contests  for  flags  to  regiments  and  steamers,  pistols 
to  General  Herron,  a fine  chair  to  Mrs.  General  Hay,  gowns  to  Generals  Grant 
and  McClellan,  a sword  of  Pittsburg  steel  to  General  Sheridan,  and  an  immense 
fruit-cake  to  President  Lincoln  were  settled  by  votes,  and  large  sums  realized. 
The  big  20-inch  cannon  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Knapp  and  $753-50  realized,  that 
gentleman  giving  half.  A grand  total  of  $54,973.67  was  realized  from  the 
Ladies’  Bazaar,  and  over  $8,250  from  Floral  Hall.  The  great  event  closed  on  June 
18,  1864.  The  Sanitary  Fair  realized  from  all  sources  $363,570.09,  or  net  pro- 
ceeds of  $3.47  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  two  cities  and  all  the  adja- 
cent boroughs.  Of  the  cash  receipts  Venango  County  contributed  $18,555.70; 
Lawrence  County,  $8,144.16;  all  other  counties  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
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$13,761.14;  places  outside  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  $4,719.  In  cash  and  goods 
Chicago  contributed  about  $6,000.  The  Pittsburg  Sanitary  Commission,  on  Aug- 
ust 9,  1864,  passed  a resolution  setting  aside  the  sum  of  $80,000  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  Fair  for  the  future  establishment,  should  the  fund  not  be  needed  by  the 
exigencies  of  war,  of  a Soldiers’  Home.  On  April  6,  1865,  the  sum  of  $100,000, 
including  the  aforesaid  $80,000,  was  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  a 
home  for  maimed,  disabled  and  aged  discharged  soldiers  of  the  Union  Army 
from  Western  Pennsylvania.  A committee,  consisting  of  F.  R.  Brunot,  C.  W. 
Batchelor,  M.  W.  Watson,  James  O’Connor  and  Joshua  Hanna  was  appointed 
to  carry  these  measures  into  effect.  At  the  final  closing  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Fair  the  following  farewell  was  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  : 

“In  closing  our  official  duty  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburg  Sanitary  Fair, 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  desire  to  express  their  obligations 
to  the  many  generous  hearts  and  busy  hands  which  have  cooperated  with  them, 
and  especially  to  the  ladies,  without  whom  there  could  have  been  no  such 
magnificent  results.  For  ourselves,  and  in  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  our 
country’s  defenders  who  have  reaped,  and  are  continuing  to  reap,  the  benefits 
of  their  generous  labors,  we  offer  them  all  our  most  grateful  thanks. 

Felix  R.  Brunot,  B.  F.  Jones,  M.  W.  Watson,  W.  S.  Haven, 

Chairman.  J.  I.  Bennett,  John  Watt,  Thomas  M.  Howe, 

Tames  Park,  Jr.,  James  O’Connor,  John  H.  Shoenber- 
John  W.  Chalfant,  Chas.  W.  Batchelor  ger. 

“Pittsburg,  April  10,  1865.  Executive  Committee.” 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1865  formal  receptions  were  given  the 
various  regiments  upon  their  arrival  home.  They  usually  paraded  the  streets, 
exhibiting  their  soiled  uniforms  and  tattered  flags,  and  were  welcomed  by  an 
oration  from  some  prominent  citizen,  to  which  the  commanding  officer  re- 
sponded. A substantial  meal,  furnished  by  the  Subsistence  Committee,  ended 
their  reception.  Since  the  war  the  observance  of  Decoration  Day,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  with  an  occasional  reunion 
of  some  company  or  regiment,  furnish  the  only  mementos  of  the  horrors  of 
the  Great  Rebellion. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION FIRST  PHYSICIANS THEIR  METHODS  OF  PRACTICE 

OBSTACLES  THEY  WERE  FORCED  TO  OVERCOME THE  DOCTORS’  APPRENTICES — PRI- 

VATE AND  PUBLIC  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  LEADING  PR ACTITIONERS— -ROSTER  OF 
PHYSICIANS PERSONAL  INCIDENTS  OF  INTEREST — -HOMEOPATHY MERCY  HOS- 
PITAL  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL — INSANE  ASYLUM— ST.  FRANCIS 

HOSPITAL — P ASS  A V ANT’S  HOSPITAL HOMEOPAT  HIC  HOSPITAL — PITTSBURG 

HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN  ALLEGHENY  GENERAL  HOSPITAL R0SELIA 

FOUNDLING  ASYLUM — SOUTH  SIDE  HOSPITAL ST.  JOHN’S  GENERAL  HOS- 
PITAL— EYE  AND  EAR  HOSPITAL PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL — ALLEGHENY 

COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY — HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICAL  SOCIETY PITTS- 

BURG ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE — WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS EPIDEMICS  AND  INCIDENTS. 

The  hardy  pioneers  who,  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gathered 
near  the  fort  built  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  for  the  protection  of  the  military 
post,  and  who  laid  the  foundations  of  what  is  now  a great  city,  depended  when 
ill  upon  the  homely  skill  of  their  neighbors,  and  doubtless  these  domestic 
ministrations  were  usually  sufficient  for  their  rugged  constitutions.  Upon 
extraordinary  occasions  such  of  those  as  were  able  could  procure  the  services 
of  the  surgeon,  who  always  formed  one  of  the  military  party  at  the  fort.  One. 
of  these  gentlemen  is  the  first . recorded  physician  of  Pittsburg.  Shortly  after 
1770  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bedford,  surgeon  in  the  British  Army,  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  the  town,  being  attracted  by 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  place  before  the  iron  hand  of  Industry  had  stripped 
the  verdure  from  the  hills,  seamed  and  scarred  the  lovely  bosom  of  the  earth, 
defiled  the  sparkling  waters  and  spread  a sooty  pall  across  the  sky. 

Dr.  Bedford  was  a man  of  polished  manners,  thoroughly  educated  in  his 
profession,  as  his  commission  in  the  British  Army  attested,  and  of  scholarly 
habits.  His  success  was  rapid  and  complete  and  he  accumulated  a modest 
fortune  in  the  form  of  several  tracts  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  now  within  the  city  limits.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  he  retired  from  practice.  In  the  city  directory  of  1815  his  name 
appears  as  “Nathaniel  Bedford,  gentleman,  Birmingham.”  He  never  married, 
and  after  his  death  the  Freemasons,  of  which  fraternity  he  was  a prominent 
member,  erected  a monument  to  his  memory  in  the  form  of  an  iron  urn,  which 
still  stands,  or  did  until  recently,  on  the  hillside  immediately  under  the  track 
of  the  South  Twelfth  Street  Inclined  Railway.  During  Dr.  Bedford’s  active 
professional  life  a second  medical  pioneer  appeared  in  the  person  of  Dr.  George 
Stevenson. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  born  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  1759.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution  he  was  a student  in  the  Carlisle  Academy.  With  some 
of  his  teachers,  and  many  of  his  fellow  students,  he  joined  the  patriot  army. 
He  served  with  credit  and  distinction,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry 
at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  for  his  patient  endurance  at  Valley  Forge. 
Sometime  during  the  war  he  completed  his  medical  studies  and  reenlisted  as  a 
surgeon.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Carlisle  and  took  up  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  When  the  Whisky  Insurrection  threatened  the  integrity 
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of  the  infant  government  he  organized  a company,  known  as  the  Carlisle 
Infantry,  and  marched  to  Pittsburg.  After  the  uprising  had  been  quelled  Dr. 
Stevenson,  charmed,  as  Dr.  Bedford  had  been,  by  the  beauties  of  Deundaga, 
the  Seneca  Indian  name  for  the  “Forks  of  the  Ohio,”  brought  his  family  to 
Pittsburg  and  embarked  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  For  many  years  he  was 
a leading  figure  in  the  local  history  of  his  time,  not  only  as  a medical  man, 
but  also  as  a conspicuous  public-spirited  and  patriotic  citizen,  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  educational,  commercial,  philanthropic  and  social  life  of  the  town. 
I11  1825  he  returned  East,  where  he  enjoyed  a few  well-earned  years  of  leisure. 
He  died  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1829. 

Dr.  Stevenson  left  two  sons  Dr.  Henry  S.,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Dr.  T.  C.  S., 
of  Carlisle.  It  is  not  recorded  that  while  in  Pittsburg  he  had  with  him . any 
students  of  medicine.  Doubtless  his  manifold  family,  professional  and  civic 
duties  prevented  the  further  occupation  of  his  time  as  a preceptor.  Dr.  Bedford, 
however,  more  free  from  such  cares,  gladly  received  youths  ambitious  for  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  from  his  office  has  descended  an  unbroken  line  of  emi- 
nent physicians. 

The  life  of  a physician  of  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  filled  with 
hardships  that  are  unknown  to  the  city  doctor  of  to-day.  Paved  streets  were 
very  few  and  sidewalks  were  of  rough  planks  or  altogether  wanting.  At  night  the 
best  streets  were  but  poorly  lighted,  and  many  were  in  total  darkness.  When 
the  patient  lived  at  such  a distance  as  to  preclude  walking,  the  usual  means 
of  travel  was  on  horseback,  followed  later,  as  the  streets  and  roads  slowly 
improved,  by  the  two-wheeled  vehicle  known  as  the  “gig”  or  “chaise.”  Drug- 
stores, as  we  know  them  now,  were  unknown,  and  the  doctor  carried  with  him 
to  the  sick  room  his  store  of  remedies  in  his  saddlebags,  and  there  portioned 
them  out  in  draughts  and  powders.  A necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  his 
shop,  as  the  doctor’s  office  was  called,  was  a lantern  for  use  at  night.  It 
varied  in  style,  as  the  doctor’s  means  allowed,  from  a handsome  brass  frame, 
paneled  with  plate  glass  and  illuminated  by  a wax  candle,  to  a cylinder  of  tin, 
perforated  with  geometrical  figures  and  sheltering  a tallow  dip.  This  lantern 
stood  just  within  his  door,  and  he  would  as  soon  have  left  his  shop  at  night 
without  his  hat  as  without  his  lantern.  If  he  walked  he  carried  in  one  hand 
the  lantern,  in  the  other  a stout  staff,  with  his  saddlebags  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
If  he  rode,  his  lantern  was  carried  at  his  saddlebow,  or  reposed  on  the  seat  of 
his  gig.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  the  burying-grounds  of  the  town 
were  in  different  churchyards,  and,  the  distance  rarely  being  great,  the  corpse 
was  usually  carried  thither  on  a bier  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  pallbearers. 
Custom  demanded  the  presence  of  the  physician  at  the  funeral  of  his  patient, 
and  his  place  was  usually  at  the  head  of  the  procession  to  the  grave.  If  this 
habit  were  in  vogue  at  present  some  of  our  busy  physicians  would  be  frequent 
visitors  to  the  cemeteries.  If  the  practitioner’s  case  was  not  an  easy  one, 
that  of  the  neophyte  was  not  less  hard.  The  doctor’s  student  was  called  his 
apprentice,  and  was  regularly  indentured  for  a term  of  years.  His  duties  were 
manifold,  laborious  and  unpleasant.  He  pounded  pungent  and  irritating  drugs 
to  powder  in  an  iron  mortar  with  a heavy  pestle;  he  made  tinctures  and  spread 
plasters;  he  took  long  trips  in  bad  weather,  bearing  packages  of  medicines,  or 
to  inform  his  master  how  a patient  was  progressing;  he  accompanied  the  doctor 
at  night  in  the  capacity  of  “linkbov;”  he  cleaned  his  master’s  boots  and  polished 
his  buckles,  and  often  assisted  in  the  drudgery  of  the  household.  As  his  knowl- 
edge increased,  so  did  his  responsibilities.  He  assisted  his  master  ip  the  painful 
surgery  that  preceded  the  blessing  of  anaesthesia;  he  drew  teeth  and  let  blood, 
and  spent  many  weary  nights  at  the  bedside  of  prolific  females.  When  he  was 
adjudged  fit  he  crossed  the  mountains  on  horseback,  or  by  stage,  to  attend 
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a course  of  lectures  in  some  Eastern  medical  school.  On  his  return  he  was 
dubbed  “Doctor”  by  his  admiring  friends,  and  opened  a “shop”  of  his  own. 
When,  by  a year  or  two  of  frugal  industry  he  had  acquired  the  means  (for  medical 
colleges  were  expensive  institutions  to  the  Pittsburg  student  then),  he  went 
back  to  the  college,  finished  his  course,  received  his  degree  and  returned  a 
doctor  of  medicine  in  fact,  as  he  had  been  in  name. 

The  first  of  Dr.  Bedford's  apprentices  was  Peter  Mowry.  He  was  born 
on  September  14,  1770,  and  entered  Dr.  Bedford’s  office  in  1784,  and  died  in 
1833.  Two  of  his  sons,  William  and  Bedford,  became  physicians,  but  died 
in  early  life.  About  1815  Dr.  James  Agnew  came  to  Pittsburg  from  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  had  been  a pupil  of  the  famous  Dr.  Chapman.  In  1819  he 
formed  a partnership  with  Dr.  Simpson,  and  they  conjointly  practiced  medicine 
and  conducted  a drug  warehouse.  Dr.  Agnew  was  father  of  the  venerable 
Chief  Justice  Agnew,  at  present  living,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Beaver,  Penn- 
sylvania. Dr.  Agnew  later  formed  a partnership  with  Dr.  Dimitt.  The  latter 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  physician  west  of  the  moun- 
tains to  use  Jenner’s  invaluable  discovery  of  vaccination. 

Dr.  George  Dawson  became  a prominent  physician  here  very  early  in  the 
century.  From  his  office  came  Dr.  Joseph  P.  R.  Gazzam,  who,  from  1817, 
when  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  till  his  death,  May  29, 
1863,  was  a leading  figure  in  the  professional  life  of  the  city.  He  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  February  1,  1797. 

A brilliant,  though  unfortunately  brief,  career  was  that  of  Dr.  Joel  Lewis. 
Dr.  Lewis  was  born  at  Christiana,  Delaware,  March  29,  1790,  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1811,  and  settled  in  Pittsburg  the  same  year. 
He  was  a skillful  surgeon,  and  his  worth  and  ability  were  accorded  prompt 
recognition.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  was,  in  1822,  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  the  First  Brigade,  Fifteenth  Division,  Pennsylvania  Militia.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Medical  Society.  He  died  on 
March  28,  1824,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four  years. 

The  Pittsburg  Directory  for  1815  contains  the  names  of  William  S.  Coxe, 
Morrell  Parker  and  Edward  Pennington,  physicians,  as  well  as  those  of  Bedford, 
Stevenson,  Mowry,  Dawson  and  Lewis.  Of  these  first  three  no  records  are  to 
be  had,  and  only  their  names  remain  to  tell  the  story  of  their  lives  and  labors. 
From  a memorandum  of  the  late  Dr.  James  R.  Speer,  the  roster  of  the  physicians 
of  Allegheny  County  in  1828,  shortly  after  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Pittsburg,  is  as  follows:  Peter  Mowry,  James  Agnew,  William  Simpson, 

Joseph  P.  Gazzam,  Felix  Brunot,  S.  R.  Holmes,  C.  L.  Armstrong,  W.  F.  Irwin, 
].  IT.  Irwin,  William  Church,  William  Addison,  L.  Callahan,  Henry  Hannen, 
II.  D.  Sellers,  John  T.  Stone,  Thomas  Miller,  David  Reynolds  and  James  R. 
Speer.  In  1832  Dr.  Speer  adds  the  following  names  to  the  list:  Jeremiah 

Brooks,  T.  F.  Dale,  Edward  D.  Gazzam,  Adam  Hays,  Ebenezer  Henderson, 
William  Hughey,  Jonas  R.  McClintock,  A.  N.  McDowell,  John  Roseburg, 
J.  H.  Smith,  William  Woods  and  Robert  Wray. 

Dr.  Felix  Brunot,  a French  Huguenot  by  birth,  was  the  father  of  our 
eminent  and  venerable  townsman,  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot.  Dr.  Brunot  came 
to  America  as  a member  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette’s 
military  expedition,  and  participated  in  many  of  the  battles  of  the  Revolution. 
At  the  close  of  the  War  for  Independence  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  but  removed 
to  Pittsburg  in  1797,  acquiring  and  residing  upon  the  island  in  the  Ohio  River, 
just  below  the  city,  which  still  bears  his  name.  He  died  May  23,  1838,  aged 
86  years.  Dr.  Brunot  was  known  as  a skillful  surgeon,  and  became  noted  as 
the  first  physician  in  this  community  to  employ  electricity  in  medicine. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Holmes  was  an  apprentice  of  Dr.  Mowry.  He  was  a popular 
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physician  in  the  twenties,  always  busy,  and  conspicuous  by  his  handsome  person 
and  the  spirited  gray  horse  he  always  rode.  Dr.  Charles  Armstrong  was  a type 
of  the  quiet,  unassuming  family  doctor.  Pie  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  dying- 
in  retirement  on  the  property  he  owned  in  the  lower  part  of  Allegheny.  William 
F.  Irwin  was  for  many  years  physician  to  the  Western  Penitentiary.  John 
H.  Irwin  practiced  on  the  South  Side.  There  was  another  Dr.  John  Irwin, 
known  from  his  somewhat  erratic  habits,  and  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other, 
as  “Devil”  John.  He  was  a skillful  practitioner  in  spite  of  his  demoniacal 
sobriquet. 

Dr.  William  Addison  was  a son  of  Judge  Addison,  and  he  had  an  unusual 
advantage  in  those  primitive  days — two  years’  study  in  Paris.  He  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Peter  Mowry  and  in  1824  became  associated  with  him  in 
practice.  Dr.  Addison  was  somewhat  short  in  temper  and  abrupt  in  manner, 
but  withal  a scholarly  and  skillful  physician.  He  was  a naturalist  of  no  little 
repute.  I had  in  my  possession  recently  an  Ornithological  Dictionary,  with 
copious  marginal  notes  by  the  hand  of  Dr.  Addison,  which  showed  his  keen 
powers  of  observation,  as  well  as  his  independence  of  thought.  Dr.  H.  D.  Sellers 
was  known  as  an  excellent  physician,  a dignified  gentleman  and  a strict  observer 
of  the  ethics  of  his  profession. 

Dr.  James  R.  Speer  was  born  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  November  19, 
1796,  and  came  to  Pittsburg  in  1825.  For  many  years  he  was  prominent  in 
professional,  social  and  civic  life.  He  was  especially  skillful  as  a surgeon,  and 
before  the  days  of  specialism  he  operated  for  cataract  over  600  times.  He  died 
September  7,  1891,  aged  95  years.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Brooks  was  born  on  February 
24,  1797,  in  New  Jersey,  and  located  in  Pittsburg  in  1830.  He  enjoyed  a large 
practice  and  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  active  in  the  organization 
of  Passavant’s  Hospital,  and  was  connected  with  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
died  August  2 7,  1865.  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Dale  was  a successful  practitioner  in 
Allegheny  for  many  years.  He  died  in  1871.  Dr.  Edward  Gazzam,  a brother 
of  Joseph  P.  Gazzam,  exchanged  the  profession  of  medicine  for  that  of  law,  with 
the  evident  approval  of  the  people,  for  they  chose  him  to  represent  them  in 
the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  A.  N.  McDowell  was  born  in  Chambersburg 
in  1801  and  came  to  Pittsburg  in  1826,  and  until  his  death,  May  12,  1849,  was 
an  active  and  successful  physician. 

Dr.  John  Roseburg  was  born  in  1803,  and  died  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  Poland. 
Ohio,  in  1833.  During  his  short  life  of  thirty  years  he  had  achieved  distinc- 
tion as  a physician,  an  orator  and  a poet  of  no  mean  order.  He  was  president 
of  the  City  Councils  and  one  of  the  originators  of  that  famous  old  military 
organization,  the  Duquesne  Grays. 

A figure  conspicuous  by  his  grace  of  manner,  pleasing  address  and  pro- 
fessional and  public  popularity,  was  Dr.  Jonas  R.  McClintock.  He  was  born 
January  9,  1808,  and  died  November  27,  1879.  While  quite  a young  man  he 
served  the  city  as  mayor.  A list  of  physicians  practicing  in  Pittsburg  in  1853, 
furnished  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Speer,  contains  the  following  names  in  addition  to  some 
of  those  mentioned:  Fahnestock,  Shepley  Holmes,  Edrington,  Robert  Simpson, 
Walter,  Murdoch,  Snyder,  Dorsey,  Backus,  Wilson,  McCook,  Sr.,  McCook,  Jr., 
Morgan,  King,  Cahill,  Brackenridge,  Hazlett,  Reynolds,  Gross,  Sr.,  Gross,  Jr., 
Dilworth,  Trevor,  Irish,  Toner,  Gallaher,  Mackey,  Hallock,  Shaw,  Tindle, 
Pollock,  Speer,  Bruce,  Hammersley,  McCracken;  and  in  Allegheny,  J.  B.  Her- 
ron, William  Herron,  John  Dickson,  Thomas  Dickson  and  Reed.  Of  these  there 
are  now  living  but  three:  Dr.  James  B.  Herron,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Shaw  and  Dr. 
Alexander  M.  Speer. 

In  the  limits  of  this  sketch  it  is  only  possible  to  mention  a few  of  those 
whose  names  appear  in  this  honored  list,  and  even  then  but  briefly.  Dr.  James 
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King  was  born  in  Bedford  County,  January  18,  1816,  and  came  to  Pittsburg  in 
1850.  His  worth  and  ability  were  promptly  recognized,  and  he  soon  enjoyed 
a fine  practice.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  successively 
surgeon  at  Camp  Curtin,  Division  Surgeon  of  the  State,  Medical  Director  of  the 
State,  and  finally  Surgeon-General  of  the  State.  In  1866  he  received  the  highest 
honor  the  physicians  of  this  Commonwealth  could  bestow — president  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  March  11,  1880,  and 
his  memory  is  revered  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Dr.  Alexander  Black  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  of  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  stock, 
on  July  14,  1814.  He,  like  many  of  the  prominent  physicians  of  his  time,  read 
medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Gazzam.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  and  subsequently  from  the  University  of  Edinburg,  and  after  an  active 
and  useful  life  passed  away  on  November  5,  1874. 

A memorable  figure  in  the  local  history  of  medicine  is  that  of  William  C. 
Reiter,  born  in  Pittsburg,  March  24,  1S17.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  Postlethwait  of  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  in 
1839  from  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  at  first  practiced  in  Mount  Pleasant, 
but  moved  to1  Pittsburg  in  1856,  where  he  was  actively  engaged  until  his  death, 
November  28,  1882.  Dr.  Reiter  was  a bold  practitioner,  an  original  thinker, 
and  in  many  respects  an  extraordinary  man.  He  was  a thorough  lover  of 
nature  and  all  her  works,  and  his  ever  youthful  enthusiasm,  keen  observation 
and  graphic  speech  made  him  a most  entertaining  companion.  Among  physi- 
cians he  will  be  best  remembered  by  his  brochure  on  diphtheria,  and  whatever 
merit  attaches  to  the  heroic  use  of  calomel  in  that  disease  belongs  to  Dr. 
Reiter. 

Dr.  James  H.  Duff  was  for  many  years  the  most  prominent  physician  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Monongahela.  He  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  August 
1,  1824.  He  graduated  in  1847  from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  entered  the 
United  States  Navy  as  assistant  surgeon,  which  office  he  shortly  resigned  to 
engage  in  practice  in  his  native  county.  He  came  to  Pittsburg  in  1866  and 
enjoyed  in  overflowing  measure  the  confidence,  the  respect  and  the  patronage  of 
his  fellow  citizens  till  his  death,  which  occurred  December  22,  1884. 

Dr.  Joseph  Alison  Reed  was  born  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  December 
31,  1823,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Washington  College  in 
1842.  In  1847  lie  received  his  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
and  at  once  commenced  practice  in  Allegheny.  In  1857,  when  the  insane  depart- 
ment was  divorced  from  the  medical  and  surgical  department  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  largely  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Reed  and  Miss 
Dorothea  L.  Dix,  Dr.  Reed  was  placed  in  charge  of  Dixmont,  where  he  gave 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  the  pitiful  condition  of  the 
insane.  Dr.  Reed  was  known  throughout  the  country  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  insanity,  and  he  was  frequently  called  by  the  Government,  both 
State  and  National,  to  aid  in  proper  legislation  for  the  care  of  the  insane.  His 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  insanity  were  varied  and  valuable.  He  died 
November  6,  1884. 

A very  picturesque  figure  in  the  history  of  medicine  in  Pittsburg  is  that 
of  Albert  G.  Walter.  He  was  born  in  Augsberg,  Prussia,  in  1811.  While  yet 
a child  his  parents  died,  leaving  him  in  care  of  relatives.  His  guardians  intended 
him  for  the  church,  and  when  he  withstood  them  they  placed  every  obstacle 
in  his  way  as  a student  of  medicine,  including  the  withholding  of  his  patrimony. 
But  with  the  indomitable  will  that  characterized  him  through  life,  he  persevered, 
until  finally  graduating  from  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  had  been  a 
favorite  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dieffenbach.  Having  completed  his  studies  he 
sailed  for  America,  but  was  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of  Sweden  and  lost 
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all  his  scanty  belongings.  He  made  his  way  to  London,  where  he  attracted 
the  favorable  notice  ol  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  whose  protege  he  became.  After 
spending  some  time  in  London  he  again  sailed  for  America,  and  arrived  in 
Pittsburg  in  1837,  poor  in  purse  but  rich  in  the  resources  of  a masterful  nature. 
He  soon  became  widely  known  as  a skillful,  bold  and  original  surgeon,  success- 
fully performing  many  grave  and  rare  operations.  His  publications  were  fre- 
quent and  received  much  attention,  particularly  a volume  issued  in  1867,  entitled 
"Conservative  Surgery.”  His  independent  professional  views,  his  brusque  man- 
ner and  his  quick  temper  alienated  him  somewhat  from  his  fellows  in  this  city,  and 
they  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  character  and  value  of  his  work,  as  the 
following  extract  from  the  Pittsburg  Medical  Reviezv,  March,  1887,  will  show: 
“At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Allegdieny  County  Medical  Society  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  reported  Sir  William  MacCormac’s  two  cases  of  successful 
abdominal  section  for  rupture  of  the  bladder,  and  commented  on  the  novelty  of 
the  operation.  Within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  building  in  which  the  society  sat 
stands  the  house  of  the  late  Dr.  Albert  G.  Walter,  who,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
opened  the  abdomen  of  a man  with  a ruptured  bladder,  with  success,  and 
reported  the  case  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  of  that  year,  1862.  In  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  February  26th,  Dr.  T.  S.  K.  Morton 
speaks  of  Dr.  Walter  as  the  pioneer  in  this  work,  and  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  Medical  Record,  February  5th,  gives  to  Dr.  Walter  the  credit  due  him. 
‘A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country.’  ” Dr.  Walter  died 
October  14,  1876,  of  pneumonia  contracted  while  pursuing  his  duty.  A living 
monument  to  his  memory  is  the  Pittsburg  Humane  Society,  which  he  founded 
and  stalwartly  supported  for  many  years.  A young  man  of  great  promise,  but 
of  a short  though  brilliant  career,  was  Dr.  William  Wallace,  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Walters.  He  was  born  in  Allegheny,  August  22,  1851,  received  his  degree  at 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  in  1870,  and  died  in  Pittsburg  August  25,  1883. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Gallaher  was  bom  on  October  4,  1822,  in  Indiana  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1849.  He  died  in  Pittsburg  August  20,  1888.  For  nearly  forty  years  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  profession  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  a frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  medical  literature.  In  1881 
he  joined  his  son,  Dr.  R.  C.  Gallaher,  in  the  publication  of  the  Pittsburg  Medical 
Journal,  the  first  venture  in  the  field  of  medical  journalism  in  this  vicinity.  Dr. 
Gallaher  was  a laborious  and  enthusiastic  student,  a conscientious  and  suc- 
cessful practitioner,  and  an  honest  man.  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Toner  was  for  a 
time  a resident  of  Pittsburg.  He  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, April  30,  1825.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and 
after  spending  some  years  in  this  city  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
1855.  In  1872  he  established  the  “Toner  Lectures”  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. He  died  within  the  past  year  in  Latrobe,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Alexander  M.  Pollock  during  his  prime  was  conspicuous  in  surgical 
skill  and  science.  He  was  born  at  Clifton,  Allegheny  County,  in  1819,  gradu- 
ated at  the  C incinnati  Medical  College  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  settled 
in  Pittsburg  in  1845.  He  died  on  June  20,  1892.  I11  1872  he  was  president 

of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1876  a delegate 
to  the  International  Medical  Congress.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  medical  literature,  and  some  of  his . essays,  notably  one  on 
control  of  hemorrhage  by  passing  a wire  loop  under  the  vessel,  are  historical 
in  surgery. 

Dr.  George  D.  Bruce  was  born  in  Pittsburg  in  1811,  and  died  May  29, 
1891.  He  also  was  a student  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Joseph  P. 
Gazzam.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1833,  and 
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later  spent  two  years  in  the  hospitals  and  medical  schools  of  Edinburg  and 
Paris.  While  in  Europe  he  gave  special  attention  to  the  heart  and  lungs 
and  was  aa  acknowledged  authority  on  the  diseases  of  those  organs.  As  a 
practitioner  he  was  preeminently  successful  and  is  gratefully  remembered 
by  many  of  our  older  citizens. 

Dr.  John  Dickson  was  for  many  years  a leader  among  the  physicians  of 
his  time.  He  was  born  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  May  24,  1812,  and  grad- 
uated in  medicine  at  the  University  of  New  York  in  1830.  His  ability  as 
a surgeon  during  those  trying  times  before  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia  was 
promptly  recognized  and  he  speedily  achieved  distinction.  He  rendered  invalu- 
able service  as  a volunteer  surgeon  during  the  war.  He  died  January  9, 
1888.  Dr.  Thomas  Dickson,  a younger  brother  of  the  above,  fell  a sacrifice 
for  his  country  in  1862.  He  contracted  pernicious  malaria  while  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and  reached  home 'only  to 
die.  Dr.  John  S.  Dickson  and  Dr.  Joseph  N.  Dickson,  sons  of  Dr.  John 
Dickson,  upheld  the  medical  traditions  of  the  family  name.  John  S.  was 
born  April  11,  1844.  He  received  his  degree  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
t.868  and  then  studied  abroad  for  two  years.  Pie  was  a surgeon  of  marked 
ability  and  a successful  physician.  He  died  of  pneumonia,  September  14, 
1892.  Joseph  N.  was  born  April  8,  1848.  He  also’  was  a graduate  of  Jef- 
ferson (1869),  and  like  his  brother  spent  two  years  in  London  and  Paris. 

I “Dr.  Joe,”  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  inherited  a full  measure  of  his  father’s 
surgical  tastes  and  abilities.  He  wras  a popular  physician,  a keen  sports- 
man, an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  and  a genial  and  kindly  man. 

A name  and  a personality  that  will  be  recalled  with  pleasure  is  that 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Dilworth.  Dr.  Dilworth  was  born  on  Mount  Washington, 
; Pittsburg,  in  1823.  He  read  medicine  with  Dr.  Reynolds  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1844.  Pie  died  in  1862. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Mowry  was  one  of  the  ties  recently,  severed  that  bound 
us  to  the  olden  time.  He  was  born  in  Pittsburg',  December  23,  1813.  Pie 
read  medicine  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  Peter  Mowry,  who  had  been  apprenticed 
to  Dr.  Bedford,  the  first  physician  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  R.  B. 
Mowry  graduated  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1836,  and  from  that 
date  to  his  death,  a period  of  nearly  sixty  years,  he  actively,  conscientiously 
and  successfully  practiced  his  profession.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
[ led  to  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  State  Medical  Society  in  1876. 

Among  the  visible  monuments  of  his  labors  is  the  Allegheny  General  Hos- 

pital, the  founding  of  which  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He  died  on  March 

H,  i895- 

Dr.  Thomas  Mabon  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  foremost  physicians 
of  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  in  Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1821.  He  was  graduated  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1852,  and  after- 
ward studied  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He  came  to  Allegheny  in  1864 
and  was  soon  engaged  in  an  active  and  exacting  practice.  He  died  on 
November  23,  1890,  leaving  a name  that  will  be  honored  and  cherished 
as  long  as  memory  lasts  among  those  who-  knew  him. 

The  medical  history  of  Pittsburg  presents  no  more  striking  figure  than 

j Dr.  James  McCann.  Pie  was  born  in  Allegheny  County  in  1836  and  gradu- 

ated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1864.  No  medical  man  of  his 
generation  in  Western  Pennsylvania  was  more  widely  known  or  more  highly 
esteemed  than  Dr.  McCann.  As  a young  man  he  was  energetic  and  progres- 
sive, taking  an  active  interest  and  part  in  everything  that  touched  his  pro- 
fessional work.  As  a mature  man  (for,  unhappily,  he  did  not  reach  old  age) 
lie  was  an  author,  a counsellor  and  a teacher,  and  preserved  his  youthful 
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enthusiasm  in  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  his  calling.  A mere  enumeration 
of  the  parts  he  played  and  the  work  he  did  would  transcend  the  limits  of 
tins  sketch.  Among  the  last  of  his  beloved  labors  was  the  founding  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  now  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  To  this  enterprise  Dr.  McCann  gave 
his  great  energy  and  his  name  was  a tower  of  strength  during  its  struggling 
infancy.  He  lived  to  see  it  strongly  established  among  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  State.  He  died,  after  a lingering  illness,  June  13,  1893. 

Closely  associated  with  Dr.  McCann  in  many  of  his  interests  and  labors 
was  Dr.  James  B.  Murdoch,  who  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  October 
16,  1830.  He  came  to  America  when  a child  and  graduated  in  1854  from 
the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Like  Dr.  McCann 
he  served  his  country  in  the  late  war  in  the  capacity  of  a surgeon,  and  was 
ever  after  partial  to  that  branch  of  his  profession.  He  was  president  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  in  1888-9.  He  was  a frequent  contributor  to  medical 
literature,  his  most  important  papers  being  “Torsion  of  the  Arteries”  and 
“Amputation  at  the  Hip-joint.”  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  and  dean  of  its  faculty  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  died  October  29,  1896. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Wood  was  born  March  24,  1834,  graduated  at  the  Western 
Reserve  Medical  College,  and  died  June  3,  1894.  Dr.  Wood  was  a versatile 
man  of  much  talent.  He  was  a successful  medical  practitioner;  represented 
his  district  in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1875;  was  a popular  lecturer 
in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College;  contributed  largely  to  medical 
literature,  and  was  the  author  of  two  novels  and  the  libretto  of  the  opera, 
“The  Lion  of  Peru.” 

One  of  the  latest  medical  men  of  Pittsburg  to  pass  to  his  reward  was 
Dr.  Andrew  Fleming,  of  whose  eminent  character  and  valuable  public  services 
detailed  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  work.  He  was  a pupil  of  the 
eminent  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Gazzam.  While  Dr.  Fleming  was  preeminently  a 
family  physician,  he  found  time  in  spite  of  his  busy  life  to  contribute  many 
valuable  articles  to  medical  literature,  his  monograph  on  “Bloodstains”  being 
probably  the  best  known.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow 
doctors  is  demonstrated  by  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Medical  Society  in  1878. 

In  1837  Dr.  Gustavus  Reichhelm  carried  the  banner  of  Homeopathy 
across  the  mountains  into  Western  Pennsylvania.  Although  the  new  practice 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  physicians  of  the  time,  it  soon  gained  a foot- 
hold in  the  community,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  Dr.  Reichhelm 
succeeded  in  building  up  a large  and  lucrative  practice. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Drs.  Dake,  Cote,  Bayer,  Wilson,  Rosseau,  Hof- 
mann, W.  R.  Childs,  Herron  and  others.  Doubtless  the  strength  of  homeopathy 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  is  due  to  the  high  characters  of  the  men  who  first 
advocated  and  practiced  that  system  of  medicine. 

One  of  the  best  remembered  of  these  physicians  was  Dr.  Marcellin  Cote, 
who  was  born  in  Canada  in  1815.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1844,  and  came  to  Pittsburg  about  ten  years  later.  In  1866,  he,  with  others, 
founded  the  Homeopathic  Flospital  in  this  city.  He  died  on  May  29,  1878. 

Dr.  D.  M.  Dake  was  born  April  14,  1814,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New 
Cork.  Studied  (T.  Romeyn  Beck,  author  of  “American  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence,’ was  his  preceptor)  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  at  Castleton,  Vermont, 
graduating  at  the  latter  college  (University  of  Vermont)  in  1835.  Practiced 
with  his  father,  Dr.  Jabez  P.  Dake,  at  Nunda,  New  York,  from  1836  to 
T846.  Studied  Homeopathy  in  1845-6,  leaving  the  regular  school  of  medicine. 
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He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cine. Removed  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1847,  on  the  advice  of  his 
brother-in-law,  J.  Heron  Foster,  founder  of  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch.  He  was 
the  first  American  Homeopath  in  Pittsburg,  Dr.  Reichhelm,  who  had  recently 
come  from  Germany,  preceding  him.  The  two  were  for  a time  in  partner- 
ship. His  youngest  brother,  Dr.  J.  P.  Dake,  and  his  second  brother,  Dr. 
C.  M.  Dake,  practiced  medicine  in  Pittsburg  between  1850  and  i860.  He 
was  called  in  the  ’30s  to  the  chair  of  materia  medica  in  the  Hahnemann  ■ 
College,  Philadelphia,  which  professorship  he  declined.  Later  his  brother, 
Dr.  J.  P.  Dake,  filled  the  position  for  several  years.  He  always  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  work  of  advancing  Homeopathy,  working  to  that  end  on 
the  lecture  platform  and  in  the  journals  of  that  period.  In  1859,  a report 
on  “Mechanical  Aids  to  Medication,”  and  delivered  in  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  he  first  suggested  the  use  of  concave  pads  in  certain 
forms  of  hernia- — now  in  general  use.  His  only  son,  Dr.  Charles  R.  Dake,  resides 
in  Belleville,  Illinois.  He  retired  from  practice  in  1864,  removing  to  and  resid- 
ing for  a few  years  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Later  he  resided  in  San  Francisco, 
California.  In  1885  he  removed  to  De  Funiak  Springs,  Florida,  where  he 
spent  eight  or  ten  months  of  each  year  until  his  death,  from  heart  disease,  March 
17,  1891. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Dake  was  born  in  Johnstown,  New  York,  April  22,  1827.  He 
graduated  from  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1849,  and  from  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  (now  the  Hahnemann),  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1851.  Dr.  Dake  was  the  pupil,  the  partner  and  the  successor  of  Dr.  Reich- 
helm. Early  in  his  professional  career  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  home- 
opathic world  and  in  1855  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  materia  medica  at 
the  Hahnemann  College,  which  place  he  filled  satisfactorily  for  two  years. 
In  1869  he  moved  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  which  city  he  died  October  28, 
1894.  During  his  whole  lifetime  Dr.  Dake  was  a conspicuous  figure  in 
homeopathic  medicine.  His  admiring  confreres  heaped  many  honors  upon 
him,  and  by  his  teachings,  his  writings  and  his  active  interest  in  medical  socie- 
ties he  was  well  known  to  the  followers  of  Hahnemann  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  oldest  hospital  in  Pittsburg  or  Western  Pennsylvania  is  the  Mercy, 
which  was  founded  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
with  the  active  aid  of  Bishop  O’Conner  and  the  help  of  charitable  citizens. 
It  opened  its  doors  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  January,  1847,  in  a build- 
ing called  old  Concert  Hall,  on  Penn  Avenue,  near  Sixth  Street,  rented 
for  the  purpose.  The  permanent  building  on  Stevenson  Street  was  occupied 
in  May,  1848.  This  had  a capacity  of  sixty  beds,  though  for  some  time, 
owing  to  lack  of  funds,  only  twenty-five  beds  were  furnished.  The  first  staff 
was  Drs.  William  Addison,  Joseph  P.  Gazzam,  Daniel  McMeal  and  George  D. 
Bruce.  The  first  resident  physician,  or  interne,  was  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Shaw. 
Since  its  foundation  the  Mercy  Hospital  has  had  an  uninterrupted  career  in 
growth  and  good  works,  and  at  present  its  capacity  is  three  hundred,  with  a 
staff  of  twelve  and  five  resident  physicians. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital was  held  on  March  10,  1847.  During  the  following  years  much  work 
was  done  and  many  difficulties  surmounted,  and  the  hospital  was  open  for 
the  reception  of  patients  in  1853.  At  the  time  the  hospital  was  founded 
party  spirit  was  very  bitter,  and  religious  and  sectarian  topics  were  harshly 
discussed,  as  indicated  by  the  Know-nothing  riots.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore, 
to  note,  in  this  day  of  toleration,  the  following  extract  from  its  articles  of 
association,  adopted  April  20,  1847:  “There  shall  be  no  discrimination  as  to 
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religious  denominations,  and  clergymen  shall  have  access  to  patients  of  their 
persuasion,  subject  to  the  general  rules  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  patients.” 

In  1856  the  establishment  of  a separate  hospital  for  the  insane  became 
necessary,  and  the  cornerstone  of  Dixmont,  the  'Western  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  (so  called  in  honor  of  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix),  was  laid 
on  July  19,  1859,  and  in  1862  the  buildings  were  ready  for  the  reception  of 
patients.  The  present  capacity  of  the  medical  and  surgical  department  is 
• two  hundred  and  fifty  beds,  with  a staff  of  twelve  physicians  and  six  internes. 
The  Department  for  the  Insane  cares  for  nearly  eight  hundred  patients,  with 
a medical  superintendent,  four  assistant  physicians,  and  a large  force  of 
nurses  and  attendants.  A successful  training  school  for  nurses  is  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Department. 

St.  Francis  Hospital  was  organized  October  30,  1865,  by  the  Sisters  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  who  came  to  Pittsburg  from  Buffalo,  and  was  incor- 
porated June  20,  1868.  The  first  patient  was  received  in  a small  frame 
building  on  Thirty-seventh  Street,  which  was  rented  for  the  purpose.  In 
1866  a property  was  purchased,  the  building  upon  it  put  in  order  and  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  on  June  18th  of  that  year.  This  building  accom- 
modated fifty  patients.  In  1871,  by  funds  contributed  by  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a brick  building  125  by  60  feet  and  three  stories  high  was  erected. 
About  1885  insane  female  patients  were  received.  In  1891  a new  building 
for  the  insane  was  completed  and  male  insane  began  to  be  received.  It 
accommodated  one  hundred  patients.  During  1896  an  additional  story  was 
added  to  the  hospital  building,  an  operating  room  of  modern  equipment  was 
provided,  and  a number  of  private  rooms  added.  At  the  same  time  an  annex 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Sisters  was  built,  leaving  the  entire  hospital 
building  for  the  use  of  the  patients.  The  first  staff  was  Drs.  J.  W.  Stevenson, 
J'ohn  Perchment,  P.  D.  Perchment,  and  Jacob  Alii.  Its  present  capacity  is: 
Insane  Department  150,  Medical  and  Surgical  Department  150.  The  hospital 
has  a staff  of  twelve  and  two-  internes. 

The  Pittsburg  Infirmary  (now  Passavant’s  Hospital)  is  the  oldest  Protestant 
hospital  in  this  country.  In  1849  Dr.  W.  A.  Passavant,  with  the  aid  of 
Sisters  of  the  Institution  of  the  Protestant  Deaconesses,  opened  a church  hos- 
pital on  Fleming  Street,  Allegheny.  The  citizens  of  Allegheny  having  threat- 
ened to  burn  the  building  and  mob  Dr.  Passavant  and  the  Sisters,  at  the 
request  of  the  Mayor  and  Council  the  hospital  was  removed  to  Pittsburg, 
to  a property  purchased  for  the  purpose  on  the  corner  of  Roberts  and  Reed 
streets.  In  September,  1851,  the  present  building  was  completed  and  the 
patients  moved  from  the  old  house  into  the  new  one.  The  hospital  is  in 
charge  of  the  Protestant  Deaconesses,  aided  by  an  advisory  board  of  man- 
agers. The  present  capacity  is  forty  beds.  The  hospital  staff  numbers  ten. 
A movement  is  now  on  foot,  which  promises  early  success,  to  build  a large 
addition  to  the  present  house  as  a memorial  to  Rev.  W.  A.  Passavant,  to  whom 
this  community  more  than  any  other  owes  so  much. 

The  Homeopathic  Hospital  is  the  result  of  the  desire  of  that  school  of 
practitioners  to  have  a building  of  their  own  in  which  to  treat  their  patients. 
In  1865  Drs.  Marcellin  Cote,  J.  C.  Burgher  and  IT.  Hoffman  secured  the  site 
on  Second  Avenue  where  the  building  now  stands.  With  the  help  of  sympa- 
thizing citizens  sufficient  funds  to  justify  a beginning  were  promptly  secured, 
and  on  August  1,  1866,  the  hospital  was  ready  to  receive  patients.  It  had 
at  that  time  a capacity  of  thirty-eight  beds  and  its  first  staff  were  Drs.  H. 
Hoffman,  F.  Taudte,  L.  M.  Rosseau,  J.  E.  Barnaby,  J.  C.  Burgher,  L.  H. 
Willard,  D.  Cowley,  J.  H.  McClelland,  J.  F.  Cooper,  and  one  resident  physician. 
Since  its  foundation  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  has  been  the  special  pet  of 
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some  of  our  most  benevolent  citizens,  and  it  has  grown  and  prospered.  Its 
present  capacity  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds;  its  staff  numbers  about  twenty; 
it  has  three  internes  and  a training  school  for  nurses. 

About  1880  the  urgent  need  of  a general  hospital  in  Allegheny  was 
recognized  by  some  of  the  prominent  citizens,  and  steps  were  taken  to  supply 
the  need.  Among  the  gentlemen  who  were  foremost  in  the  movement,  and 
who  remained  steadfast  friends  and  substantial  supporters  of  the  institution, 
were  Rev.  B.  F.  Woodbum,  Dr.  R.  B.  Mowry,  ITon.  Lewis  Peterson,  Hon. 
F.  R Brunot,  Hon.  James  L.  Graham,  Captain  R.  C.  Gray,  and  Messrs.  James 
Park,  Jr.,  John  A.  Caughey,  John  Dean,  Edward  Gregg  and  Thomas  McCance. 
On  December  4,  1882,  a charter  was  granted  and  shortly  after  suitable  build- 
ings on  Stockton  Avenue  were  purchased.  Through  the  generosity  of  char- 
itable citizens,  of  whom  the  late  Captain  R.  C.  Gray  deserves  special  mention, 
this  property  has  been  added  to  till  at  present  the  hospital  has  accommoda- 
tions for  one  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  a staff  of  seventeen,  four  internes, 
and  a most  efficient  training  school  for  nurses. 

The  Pittsburg  Flospital  for  Children  is  the  outgrowth  of  a children’s 
organization  known  as  the  “Shadyside  Cot  Club.”  The  hospital  was  incor- 
porated March  18,  1887,  and  the  present  building  opened  for  patients  June  4, 
1890.  This  was  made  possible  largely  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Miss 
Jane  Holmes,  whose  endowment  still  contributes  the  largest  part  of  its  support. 
No  charg-e  of  any  kind  has  ever  been  made  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
patients.  The  present  capacity  is  thirty-five  beds,  with  a separate  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  contagious  cases.  The  staff  numbers  eight,  with 
one  interne. 

In  1891  some  Sisters  of  Charity  rented  a small  house  on  Forbes  Street 
for  the  reception  and  care  of  destitute  babes  and  foundlings.  The  need  of 
such  an  asylum  was  made  apparent  by  the  number  of  friendless  and  helpless 
waifs  that  in  a few  months  crowded  its  walls,  and  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Sisters  and  the  aid  of  benevolent  people  the  property  at  the  corner  of  Cliff 
and  Gum  streets  was  secured  and  the  Roselia  Foundling  Asylum  and  Maternity 
Hospital  was  incorporated  November  26,  1891.  The  house  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients  on  Thanksgiving  Day  of  that  year.  The  institution 
is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a dual  one.  The  foundling  department  and  the 
maternity  department,  while  sheltered  under  the  same  roof,  and  while  under 
the  same  management,  have  distinct  medical  corps  and  attendants.  The  asylum 
at  present  is  caring  for  ninety  babies  in  the  foundling  department  and  twenty 
women  in  the  maternity  department.  The  dual  staff  consists  of  twelve  mem- 
bers and  one  resident  physician,  detached  from  the  internes  of  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, each  of  these  internes  in  rotation  serving  a term  at  the  Roselia. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela  River  the  first  hospital  was  erected 
in  the  borough  of  Ormsby,  in  1871,  for  the  reception  of  smallpox  patients, 
but  it  was  never  used  as  a hospital  because  of  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the 
epidemic  and  the  opposition  of  the  residents  of  the  borough.  Not  until  1889 
was  any  consistent  effort  made  to  secure  a place  for  the  reception  and  care 
of  the  sick  and  injured  of  that  large  and  industrious  part  of  our  city.  In 
that  year  Drs.  J.  M.  Duff,  J.  D.  Thomas  and  M.  A.  Arnholt  leased  a building 
on  the  corner  of  Twenty-second  and  Carson  streets,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
South  Side  Medical  Society  and  some  prominent  citizens  the  South  Side 
Hospital  was  successfully  established.  In  1891  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  was 
formed,  and  the  splendid  work  of  this  association  is  shown  by  the  new  and 
thoroughly  equipped  hospital  building  on  South  Twentieth  Street.  The  capac- 
ity of  the  hospital  is  seventy-five  patients;  its  staff  numbers  eight,  with  two 
resident  physicians. 
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The  necessity  of  a hospital  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  “mill  district” 
in  lower  Allegheny  led  to  the  opening  of  St.  John’s  General  Hospital,  McClure 
Avenue.  The  moving  spirit  in  the  enterprise  was  Dr.  W.  J.  Langfitt,  and 
he  was  ably  seconded  by  the  representatives  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Home 
and  other  charitably  disposed  citizens.  Work  was  begun  on  the  buildings 
July  18,  1895,  and  pushed  rapidly  to  completion.  The  hospital  is  in  charge 
of  the  Protestant  Deaconesses,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a sectarian  institu- 
tion. The  staff  comprises  ten  physicians  and  one  interne  and  the  hospital 
accommodates  seventy  patients. 

The  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  of  Pittsburg  was  organized  May  20,  1895, 
and  chartered  the  following  month.  A building,  No.  945  Penn  Avenue,  was 
rented  and  remodeled  and  the  hospital  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
The  staff  is  composed  of  six  physicians  and  the  building  can  accommodate 
twenty  patients. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Sherman  Avenue,  Allegheny,  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  early  in  1896.  Its  present  capacity  is  twenty  beds  and 
it  has  a medical  and  surgical  staff  of  eight  physicians.  The  growing  importance 
of  this  hospital  and  the  loyalty  and  generosity  of  its  friends  insure  its  speedy 
enlargement. 

Brevity  forbids  anything  more  than  mention  of  the  Charity  Hospital, 
recently  opened  in  the  East  End  by  the  Sisters  of  that  order;  St.  Margaret’s, 
almost  completed,  splendidly  endowed  by  the  late  John  H.  Shoenberger  as 
a memorial  to  his  wife;  the  Protestant  Home  for  Incurables,  amply  pro- 
vided for  by  the  late  Miss  Jane  Holmes;  the  Rheineman  Maternity  Hospital, 
indebted  for  its  existence  to'  Mr.  Adam  Rheineman,  and  the  Woman’s  Hos- 
pital, an  organization  but  recently  incorporated,  and  the  sole  legatee  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Miller. 

Among  the  foremost  of  the  charitable  organizations  of  Pittsburg  is  the 
Pittsburg  Free  Dispensary.  It  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  [873  by 
the  members  of  St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal  Church.  After  various  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  it  was  enabled,  largely  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Miss  Jane 
Holmes,  about  1886,  to  occupy  its  present  complete  building.  It  is  equipped 
with  a large  and  earnest  staff  of  physicians  and  has,  since  its  organization, 
treated  nearly  300,000  patients.  The  Dispensary  Building,  being  larger  than 
its  own  necessities  require,  shelters  many  of  the  charitable  organizations  of 
the  city,  the  most  prominent  being  the  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Poor,  and  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Humane  Society. 

Of  the  medical  organizations  of  Western  Pennsylvania  the  first  in  age 
and  in  importance  is  the  Allegheny  County  Medical  Society.  It  was  founded 
in  1848  and  has  ever  since  steadily  grown  in  numbers  and  influence.  Its 
membership  at  present  exceeds  three  hundred  and  it  is  recognized  through- 
out the  United  States  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  societies  of  its  kind. 
The  public  at  large  is  indebted  for  many  sanitary  reforms  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Medical  Society. 

The  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Allegheny  County  was  organized 
December  9,  1864,  its  first  president  being  Dr.  J.  C.  Burgher.  Its  growth 
has  been  uniform  and  its  present  membership,  about  sixty,  includes  almost 
every  Homeopathic  physician  in  the  county. 

The  Pittsburg  Academy  of  Medicine  is  of  recent  birth,  but  its  activity, 
progressiveness  and  true  scientific  spirit  have  placed  it  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  medical  societies.  It  was  organized  in  1888  and  at  present  has  about  sixty 
members.  In  1896  it  absorbed  the  Pittsburg  Medical  Library  Association 
and  now  maintains  a medical  library  of  nearly  3,000  volumes.  The  Academy 
has  always  taken  a keen  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
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public  health,  and  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  community  in  this 
respect. 

Other  medical  societies  of  a less  pretentious  nature,  and  which  are  a 
happy  blend  of  the  scientific  and  the  social,  are  the  Duquesne  Medical  Club, 
the  South  Side  Medical  Society,  the  Austin  Flint  Medical  Society,  and  the 
Doctors’  Club.  These  organizations  are  limited  in  membership  and  hold  stated 
meetings  for  scientific  discussion  and  social  intercourse. 

The  only  medical  school  in  the  State  outside  of  Philadelphia  is  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  now  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  great  opportunities  offered  for  the  clinical 
teaching  of  medicine  by  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  had  long  been 
recognized  by  observant  physicians  and  the  advisability  of  establishing  a med- 
ical school  much  discussed;  but  it  was  not  until  about  1880  that  the  project 
took  definite  form.  Then  the  late  Drs.  James  McCann  and  J.  B.  Murdoch, 
together  with  Drs.  Asdale,  King,  Lange,  Duff  and  others  still  living,  began 
the  foundation  of  a medical  college.  After  much  labor  the  college  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  in  1886.  From  the  beginning  its  success  was 
assured,  and  to-day  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  medical  schools  in 
the  country.  In  1892  the  college  became  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Western  University.  At  the  present  writing  (1898)  the  college  has  a fac- 
ulty of  about  fifty  professors  and  assistants,  a new  building  (made  neces- 
sary by  the  growth  of  the  institution),  equipped  most  completely,  a sep- 
arate clinic  building  and  nearly  three  hundred  students  of  medicine.  Its 
Association  of  Alumni  is  large  and  flourishing  and  embraces  many  of  the 
best  known  physicians  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 


(s). 

Undoubtedly  Dr.  Andrew  Richardson  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
early  practitioners.  He  took  an  interest  in  politics  and  was  a leading  Mason. 
Dr.  Joseph  Curry  “practiced  physic”  near  Bethel  Meeting-house,  in  St.  Clair 
Township,  in  1804.  John  Nicholas  kept  for  sale  a small  line  of  drugs  in 
1804.  Cuming  says  that  in  1807  there  were  four  doctors  here — Bedford, 
Richardson  (who  died  in  1809),  Stevenson  and  Mowry.  During  the  next 
three  years  three  more  commenced  practicing.  They  were  of  German,  French 
and  English  parentage  and  education  and  the  latter  was  named  Pennington. 
Dr.  Brainard  began  practicing  in  1814  and  his  card  may  be  seen  in  the 
Mercury  of  that  year.  The  physicians  of  1815  were  mentioned  in  Riddle’s 
Directory  of  that  year,  as  follows:  Frederick  Aigster,  Williami  S.  Coxe, 

George  Dawson,  Joel  Lewis,  Peter  Mowry,  Morrell  Parker,  Edward  Pen- 
nington and  George  Stevenson.  The  Navigator  of  1817  states  that  in  1807 
Pittsburg  was  afflicted  with  an  influenza  which  continued  during  the  summer 
and  fall  and  caused  several  deaths.  In  1818  Dr.  Edward  Pennington  died. 
Dr.  Goutiere  practiced  for  a short  time  in  1817  and  then  moved  to  Ken- 
tucky. In  1817  or  1818  Doctors  Brunot  and  Ward  were  associated  in  the 
practice,  as  is  shown  by  their  card  in  the  old  Gazette  and  Mercury.  In  1818 
Doctors  Agnew  and  .Simpson  inserted  a card  in  the  Gazette,  in  which  they  said 
that  they  had  “this  day  formed  a copartnership  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  conjointly  tendered  their  services  to  their  friends  and  all  others  who  may 
apply  for  their  professional  aid.”  Their  “shop”  stood  at  the  corner  of  Wood 
and  Third  streets.  They  opened  a drug  and  medicinal  warehouse.  At  this 
time  Dr.  Bedford,  judging  from  his  card,  was  located  in  Birmingham. 

(3)  The  balance  of  the  chapter  was  compiled  by  a member  of  the  historical  force. 
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The  Gazette  of  July  23,  1802,  published  a communication  from  a corre- 
spondent from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken:  “That  the  increase  of  dis- 
eases in  this  place  has  of  late  been  greater  in  proportion  than  the  increase  of 
population,  is  a truth  not  to  be  disputed.  From  the  opinion  of  a gentleman 
of  the  medical  profession  it  is  believed  that  many  of  the  diseases  which 
appear  in  this  once  healthy  spot  are  produced  from  a vitiated  state  of 
the  air,  arising  from  causes  obvious  to  the  senses,  narrow  streets  and  alleys 
Uo  which  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  officers  of  the  police), 
filthy  gutters,  putrid  vegetables  and  animal  matter,  the  stench  from  foul 
slaughter-houses,  and  exhalations  from  ponds  of  stagnant  water.  Consid- 
ering the  activity,  industry,  sense  of  propriety  and  public  spirit  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Pittsburg  generally  possess,  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  that 
nuisances  so  flagrant  are  suffered  to  exist.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
whose  duty  it  is  will  immediately  take  measures  the  most  effectual  to  re- 
move the  evil  complained  of,  and  that  if  proper  authority  is  wanting  the 
same  may  be  promptly  obtained  by  a town  meeting  assembled  for  the  purpose. 
Let  the  ponds  be  drained  or  filled  up,  the  slaughter-houses  removed  to 
places  more  remote,  the  gutters  leading  from  pumps  paved,  the  streets 
and  alleys  inspected  and  cleansed  weekly,  and  fines  rigidly  exacted  for 
every  violation  of  the  ordinances  against  the  accumulation  of  filth  within 
the  limits  of  the  borough.  To  the  reflecting  part  of  the  community  these 
observations  are  addressed.  Apprised  of  the  danger  that  exists  and  hourly 
increases,  neglect  not  that  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance — the  health  of 
the  people.  The  experience  and  labor  will  not  be  lost  if  by  your  exertions 
the  life  of  but  one  citizen  should  be  saved  from  a premature  death.” 

The  first  medical  society  in  Pittsburg  was  organized  in  June,  1821, 
but  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the  old  newspaper  files 
of  that  date,  the  details  and  the  names  of  the  first  officers  cannot  be 
given.  The  Pittsburg  Recorder  of  June,  1826,  says  that  on  June  24,  1826, 
tlie  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittsburg  Medical  Society  was  held,  upon 
which  occasion  the  following  officers  were  elected:  William  Church  president, 
W.  H.  Denny  vice-president,  Felix  Brunot  chairman,  John  S.  Irwin  cor- 
responding secretary,  Henry  Hannen  recording  secretary,  William  F.  Irwin 
treasurer,  James  R.  Speer  librarian,  and  R.  Wray,  Denny  and  Speer  curators. 

Dr.  L.  Callahan  arrived  here  early  in  the  decade  of  the  ’20s,  but  after 
practicing  for  a short  time  returned  to  Europe,  where  for  three  years  he 
continued  his  studies.  Upon  coming  here  for  the  second  time  he  was  profoundly 
learned  in  his  profession,  being  a “licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  and  a member  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Glasgow.”  He 
joined  the  Pittsburg  Medical  Society  and  proved  a useful  member.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1827,  he  read  a paper  before  the  society  and  contended  that  those  kinds 
of  fever  usually  denominated  contagious  had  their  origin  in  the  places  where 
they  broke  out  instead  of  being  imported.  “In  the  first  place,  I would  ask 
the  medical  philosopher  whether  or  not  he  has  ever  seen  pure  typhus  fever 
prevail  as  an  epidemic  where  the  exciting  and  predisposing  causes  were  not 
present  on  the  spot,  either  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  habitudes 
of  the  people,  their  regimen,  or  the  privations  to  which  they  were  exposed? 
I confidently  expect  the  answer  must  be  ‘No.’  ” At  a subsequent  meeting 
he  read  an  article  on  “The  Use  of  Hydriodate  of  Potash  in  the  Treatment 
of  Goitre,”  “Observations  on  Inoculation  and  Vaccination.”  During  the  winter 
of  1829-30  he  delivered  a course  of  lectures,  by  special  invitation,  on  the 
subject  of  Anatomy  before  one  of  the  literary  societies.  Flis  practice,  as 
announced,  was  “Physic,  Surgery  and  Midwifery.” 

Dr.  James  R.  Speei  rose  to  great  prominence  in  the  ’20s.  In  1827  he 
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removed  a cataract  from  the  eyes  of  Frederick  Albright  and  restored  per- 
fect sight,  and  received,  the  plaudits  of  the  local  newspapers. 

About  this  time  George  A.  Hetich  announced  himself  as  a resident 
surgeon-dentist. 

A negro  slave  from  Canada  introduced  smallpox  into-  Pittsburg  in 
October,  1828.  He  was  left  nere  by  his  master  and  the  infection  spread. 
By  November  4th  four  deaths  had  resulted  and  many  others — twenty  to 
thirty — were  infected.  A rigid  course  of  vaccination-  was  commenced,  but 
not  under  compulsion  as  at  the  present  time.  Drs.  Speer,  Denny,  Magoffin 
and  others,  acting  with  the  Board  of  Health,  succeeded  in  checking  it  by 
the  middle  of  November,  but  it  again  broke  out  after  a few  weeks.  Dr. 
Speer,  in  an  article  in  the  Gazette  of  March  24,  1829,  stated  that  the  number 
of  interments  from  smallpox  in  the  city  was  46;  at  the  poorhouse  1,  in  Alle- 
gheny 2,  in  Lawrenceville  1;  total,  50;  and  that  the  total  number'd  deaths 
from  that  disease  contracted  here  did  not  probably  exceed  55.  It  was  not 
fully  checked  until  May,  by  which  time  several  more  had  died,  probably  a 
total  of  65  or  70. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  commercial  interests  of  our  city  have 
suffered  considerably  from  such  rumors,  and  that  many  strangers  and  men 
of  business  have  been  prevented  from  visiting  us  that  desired  to'  do  so. 
All  such  and  the  public  generally  may  be  assured  that  the  disease  is  rapidly 
declining;  thousands  have  been  vaccinated  and  are  therefore  safe;  those  who 
did  not  take  this  precaution  have  generally  had  an  attack  of  smallpox”  (a). 

Drs.  Sellers,  Hays,  Thistle,  Bishop,  Dawson,  McDowell,  Sugg,  Irwin, 
Geddes,  Ryan  inserted  professional  cards  in  the  newspapers  in  1828-30.  Dr. 
Callahan  distinguished  himself  by  his  articles  on  medical  subjects  published 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  and  by  others  which  appeared  in  the 
local  newspapers.  The  Pittsburg  Medical  Society,  in  June,  1829,  formally 
resolved  to  aid  by  precept  and  example  in  suppressing  the  vice  of  intemperance. 

In  1832  the  Asiatic  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  and  occasioned  great  alarm  in  Pittsburg.  In  June,  1832,  the 
ministry  of  Pittsburg  assembled  and  recommended  a day  for  fasting,  humilia- 
tion and  prayer,  that  God  would  avert  the  danger  threatening  the  country 
from  Asiatic  cholera.  The  city  authorities  passed  ordinances  for  a rigid 
enforcement  of  sanitary  measures.  Drs.  James  Agnew,  Adam  Hays,  James  R. 
Speer,  S.  R.  Holmes  and  H.  D Sellers  were  appointed  consulting  physicians 
to  the  Sanitary  Board,  of  which  Samuel  Pettigrew  was  president  and  E.  J. 
Roberts  secretary.  At  this  time  the  Sanitary  Board  had  not  been  incorporated 
and  was  only  an  appointment  of  the  City  Councils.  Dr.  Jonas  R.  McClin- 
tock  was  appointed  health  physician.  Steps  were  taken  to  reorganize  the 
Sanitary  Board,  to  establish  a temporary  free  dispensary  and  a temporary 
hospital,  and  Concert  Hall,  on  Penn  Avenue,  was  engaged  for  the  latter 
purpose.  Appropriations  were  made  to  put  the  city  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  fight  the  infection. 

On  October  22,  1832,  a colored  man  from  Cincinnati  died  of  cholera  in 
Pittsburg,  and  the  infection  began  to  spread  in  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions 
of  the  physicians  and  the  city  authorities.  By  the  26th  five  cases  had 
appeared  and  three  deaths  had  resulted.  During  the  next  two  months  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  persons  died,  but  the  scourge  was  then  checked.  In 
May,  1833,  it  reappeared, s although  rigid  and  systematic  precautions  had 
been  taken  for  its  prevention.  From  May  26th  to  June  25th  there  appeared 
seventeen  cases,  of  which  five  were  outsiders,  and  by  July  1st  eight  deaths 


(a)  Dr.  J.  R.  Speer  in  Gazette,  March  24,  1829. 
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had  occurred.  The  epidemic  seemed  to  have  gained  a strong  foothold  by 
this  time,  as  it  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  of  July  5th  that  twenty-three 
residents  and  five  outsiders  had  died.  Dr.  J.  R.  Speer  was  very  active  and 
prominent  as  the  hospital  physician  at  this  time.  Trouble  arose  between 
the  practicing  physicians  and  the  Sanitary  Board.  In  the  autumn  of  1832 
the  latter  accused  the  former  of  neglecting  or  refusing  to  report  the  cases 
of  cholera  which  they  encountered  in  their  practice,  and  repeated  the  accu- 
sation in  1833.  On  July  3d  J.  P.  Gazzam,  M.  D.,  and  E.  D.  Gazzarn,  M.  D., 
said:  “Since  the  recent  reappearance  of  the  disease  in  Pittsburg  thirty-six 

cases  of  fully  developed  cholera  have  occurred  in  our  practice.  Of  these,  six 
cases  are  now  remaining,  five  of  which  are  convalescing  and  one  doubtful. 

So  far  as  our  observation  and  experience  extend,  the  disease  as  yet 

is  more  manageable  and  more  easy  of  cure  than  it  was  last  fall.” 

The  Board  of  Health  pursued  a course  which  was  condemned  by  the 
reputable  physicians.  In  the  autumn  of  1832  the  Gazzams  reported  a case 
of  cholera,  and  recommended  that  the  patient  be  placed  in  the  hospital.  The 
Sanitary  Board  refused  to  believe  in  the  judgment  of  the  physicians,  using 
unnecessary  and  unjust  harshness  in  their  observations,  and  sent  the  health 
physician  to  examine  the  case  and  report  thereon.  The  latter  stated  that  it 
was  a case  of  “common  cholera”  (morbus),  whereupon,  although  five  other 
reputable  physicians  corroborated  the  Gazzams,  admission  to  the  hospital 
was  refused.  This  act  roused  the  physicians,  and  thereafter  they  refused  to 
report  the  cases  of  cholera  coming  under  their  practice.  They  were  sharply 
criticised  by  the  Board  of  Health,  whereupon  the  Gazzams  replied  as  follows: 

“We  are  not  and  never  have  been  indisposed  to  give  to  the  public  every 
information  in  our  power  in  relation  to  the  epidemic,  but  we  cannot  consent 
to  modify,  change  or  pervert  our  deliberate  opinions  respecting  its  true  nature 
to  gratify  popular  prejudice  or  to  suit  the  crude  and  varying  notions  of  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject;  nor  can  we  consent  again  to*  submit 
our  medical  opinions  or  reports  to  the  judgment  and  supervision  of  such 
tribunals”  (b). 

In  June,  1833,  the  churches  observed  a day  of  “fasting,  humiliation  and 
prayer,”  that  God  would  end  the  plague  or  pass  it  by  Pittsburg.  Hydrants  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  were  permitted  to  run  one  hour  each  day  to  cleanse  the 
walks,  gutters  and  streets.  The  building  of  the  temporary  hospital  this  year 
cost  $400.  Thomas  O’Neil  was  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  Drs.  Arm- 
strong and  Bruce  were  hospital  physicians,  and  Dr.  McClintock  health  physi- 
cian. “Wheeling,  Maysville  and  Lexington,  with  a population,  we  believe, 
not  exceeding  18,000,  lost  more  persons  in  a single  day  than  Pittsburg  and 
vicinity  have  lost  by  the  same  disease  (cholera)  in  two  years  and  two  separate 
visits  of  the  scourge.  The  board  of  consulting  physicians  express  the  opinion 
that  the  use  of  stone  coal  operates  as  a strong  counteracting  influence  to  the 
spread  of  the  cholera.  An  experienced  physician  assures  us  that  he  has 
never  seen  a single  genuine  indigenous  case  of  that  loathsome  disease,  the  itch, 
since  he  came  here,  and  that  cholera  infantum  does  not  prevail  to  one-tenth 
part  of  the  extent  in  other  towns  East  and  West”  (c). 

“By  the  report  of  the  Plealth  Physician  it  appears  that  forty-four  deaths 
by  malignant  cholera  have  occurred  in  this  city  and  neighboring  boroughs 
and  villages  since  the  end  of  May”  (d). 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  number  of  cases  of  cholera  or  the 
exact  number  of  deaths,  because  the  newspapers  deliberately  suppressed  the 

(b)  Letter  of  Doctors  Gazzam  in  Gazette,  July  5,  1833. 

(c)  Gazette,  July  12,  1833.  (d)  Gazette,  August  18,  1834. 
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extent  of  the  scourge  and  no  other  record  is  known  to  exist.  Business  was 
seriously  interfered  with;  in  fact,  was  almost  at  a complete  standstill  while 
the  epidemic  lasted.  Probably  a total  of  over  one  hundred  cases  appeared 
and  seventy-five  deaths  occurred  in  1833. 

In  February,  1835,  James  R.  Speer,  M.  D.,  opened  an  ‘‘Eye  Infirmary” 
in  this  city,  and  stated  that  a careful  and  laborious  course  of  preparation  and 
the  results  of  sixteen  years  of  practice  in  that  branch  of  the  profession,  in 
observation  and  experience,  were  the  pledges  he  offered  for  faithful  and  skillful 
treatment  of  such  cases  as  might  be  intrusted  to  his  care.  His  references 
were  Francis  Herron,  D.  D.,  L.  Plalsey,  D.  D.,  M.  Brown,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Nevin,  Rev.  T.  D.  Baird,  A.  Hays,  M.  D.,  W.  Addison,  M.  D.,  W.  H. 
Denny,  M.  D.,  and  H.  D.  Sellers,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Joseph  Trevor  practiced  in  Allegheny  in  1833.  Dr.  Hewitson,  a 
licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Edinburg,  commenced  the  practice  of  “physic 
and  surgery”  in  July  of  this  year.  Dr.  John  R.  Roseburg  died  in  August, 
1834.  Dr.  W.  A.  Ward  commenced  using  the  “atmospheric  pressure  prin- 
ciple” in  dentistry  in  1835.  Dr.  E.  Hale  practiced  dental  surgery  the  same 
time,  as  did  also  Benjamin  Norris.  Dr.  William  M.  Wright  was  the  leading 
dentist  of  that  period.  He  was  a student  of  the  sciences  and  later  took  the 
first  daguerreotype  ever  produced  in  Pittsburg.  Dr.  David  Hunt  was  also 
an  active  “surgeon  dentist,”  as  dentists  were  then  called.  William  Biddle 
practiced  dentistry  about  this  time.  The  Post,  in  December,  1846,  said  that 
a servant  girl  went  to  a Pittsburg  dentist  to  have  two  teeth  plugged.  The 
dentist  extracted  the  teeth,  plugged  them  and  then  drove  them  in  again.  The 
name  of  the  dentist  (?)  was  not  given,  but  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that 
he  was  not  one  of  the  men  mentioned  above. 

During  the  winter  of  1845-6  many  cases  of  smallpox  appeared  here. 
Part  of  the  old  water-works  building  was  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  poor 
patients  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  The  building  was  originally  used 
as  a coal  shed  and  was  walled  up  into  one  room,  in  which  were  placed 
eight  or  nine  beds,  and  in  one  corner  stood  a stove,  table,  utensils,  etc.  The 
surroundings  were  poor,  but  the  room  was  cheerful  and  comfortable.  Aside 
from  the  rude  temporary  hospital  of  1833,  this  was  Pittsburg’s  first  structure  for 
the  care  of  indigent  sick.  It  was  closed  during  the  summer  of  1846,  but  was 
opened  again  in  the  fall  for  the  reception  of  patients.  The  following  notice 
appeared  in  the  Commercial  Journal  of  December  9,  1846: 

“To  Professor  W.  Beach: — The  undersigned  citizens  of  Pittsburg  and 
vicinity,  having  heard  your  introductory  lecture  on  the  science  of  medicine, 
as  taught  in  the  Reformed  Medical  Academy  of  the  United  States,  in  contrast 
with  the  old  school  system,  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  were 
highly  gratified,  and  they  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  repeat  the  lecture 
at  the  same  place,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  8th  inst. : Henry  Yeagley,  E.  D. 
Strong,  Marcus  Beares,  S.  B.  Cooper,  Joseph  Kiser,  James  Gilchrist,  J.  B. 
Wright,  A.  C.  Henderson,  Jacob  Folger,  William  J.  Troth,  Hugh  Wightman, 
H.  Irwin,  A.  B.  West,  James  Johnson,  Robert  Pitcairn,  William  Chapman, 
J.  P.  Shipton,  R.  Snowden,  C.  S.  Pearson,  Charles  Wood,  Thomas  D. 
McMaster,  A.  C.  Duncan,  William  Clendinings,  Daniel  Youngson,  J.  Hender- 
son, Joseph  Eggert,  A.  A.  Anderson,  J.  Fullerton,  R.  Ewey,  R.  Algeo,  J.  S. 
Long,  James  Coop,  John  Spencer,  James  Clarkson,  Edward  Spencer.” 

In  October,  1846,  the  newspapers  spoke  of  the  establishment  here  of  a 
medical  school  and  seemed  to  think  one  was  urgently  needed,  and  would 
contribute  to  the  growing  importance  of  the  city  as  an  educational  center. 
In  January,  1848,  Dr.  William  M.  Wright  announced  that  he  had  twice 
employed  chloroform  by  inhalation  from  a sponge  in  the  extraction  of  teeth 
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with  excellent  results,  and  was  prepared  thereafter  to  administer  it  to  all 
desiring  its  wonderful  benefits.  An  important  surgical  operation  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  A.  W.  Walter,  assisted  by  Drs.  J.  P.  Gazzam  and  A.  Black, 
in  August,  1846,  and  consisted  in  the  successful  removal  of  a large  tumor 
from  the  face  of  a lady,  together  with  one-half  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Pursuant  to  call  several  of  the  physicians  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  met 
in  Philo  Hall  on  August  17,  1848,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  forming  a 
County  Medical  Society  as  a branch  of  the  State  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Dil- 
worth  was  made  chairman  and  Dr.  Pollock  secretary.  On  motion  of  Dr. 
Dorsey  a committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Dilworth,  Reed,  Gray,  Dorsey  and 
Pollock  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  a general  meeting  of  the  physicians  of 
the  county  to  organize  such  a society.  Drs.  Irwin,  Pollock  and  Bruce  were 
appointed  to  draft  a constitution  and  by-laws. 

In  the  year  1849  the  cholera  again  visited  Pittsburg.  As  before,  the 

newspapers  suppressed  the  extent  of  the  scourge.  Business  was  wholly  sus- 

pended and  not  a countryman  could  be  seen  on  the  streets.  The  Commercial 
journal  declared  that  little  attempt  had  been  made  to  clean  the  gutters  and 
alleys.  Dr.  W.  McK.  Morgan  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Sanitary  Board. 
After  from  thirty  to  fifty  people  had  died  in  Pittsburg  the  scourge  sud- 
denly broke  out  in  Birmingham  with  such  virulence  that  from  August 
nth  to  August  13th  inclusive  eighteen  deaths  resulted  and  the  people 

became  terror  stricken.  Many  temporarily  retired  to  the  rural  districts. 
Later  Allegheny  was  visited,  and  in  one  day  ending  at  6 o’clock  on 

the  evening  of  August  27th  ten  persons  died.  In  a short  time  the  deaths 
in  Allegheny  numbered  from  forty  to  fifty.  It  first  appeared  in  Pittsburg, 
then  in  Birmingham,  then  in  Allegheny,  then  on  the  hills  in  Hayti,  and  then 
in  Temperanceville,  Tinkersville,  South  Pittsburg  and  other  portions  of  this 
community.  It  is  probable  that  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
persons  died  of  the  epidemic  in  1849.  1°  I85I  it  again  appeared,  but  was 
confined,  and  not  so  many  deaths  resulted.  Dr.  T.  W.  Shaw  succeeded  Dr. 
McKennan  as  port  physician  in  1851.  About  this  time  Dr.  J.  J.  Myers  was 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  hospital  physician  of  the  Marine 
Hospital.  In  1854  this  community  was  again  visited  by  cholera  and  the 
dreadful  scenes  of  former  visitations  were  reenacted  with  much  greater  mor- 
tality. Again  the  newspapers,  through  business  motives,  suppressed  the  extent 
and  the  details  of  that  memorable  summer  and  fall.  How  many  died  cannot 
be  learned,  but  the  number  approximated  1,000. 

“The  Allegheny  Medical  Society  held  its  regular  quarterly  meeting  in 
Arthur’s  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  January  3,  1854,  where  the  annual  election 
of  officers  took  place,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  C.  L.  Armstrong;  vice-presidents,  Drs.  J.  P. 
Gazzam  and  John  McCracken;  corresponding  secretary,  Dr.  A.  M.  Pollock; 
recording  secretaries,  Drs.  Thomas  J.  Gallaher  and  E.  G.  Edrington;  treas- 
urer, Dr.  A.  M.  Pollock;  censors,  Drs.  R.  B.  Mowry,  E.  G.  Edrington,  G.  D. 
Bruce;  examiners,  Drs.  J.  P.  Gazzam,  A.  M.  Pollock,  D.  McMeal;  delegates 
to  the  National  Medical  Convention,  Drs.  J.  P.  Gazzam,  Thomas  J.  Gallaher, 
George  D.  Bruce,  A.  M.  Pollock,  George  McCook;  delegates  to  the  State 
Medical  Convention,  Drs.  D.  McMeal,  W.  Draine,  J.  Carothers,  J.  McCracken, 
E.  F.  Williams,  J.  H.  Wilson,  T.  W.  Shaw,  N.  McDonald,  J.  H.  O'Brien. 

J he  following  is  a list  of  members  of  the  society:  C.  L.  Armstrong,  William 
Addison,  G.  D.  Bruce,  H.  R.  Bell,  Alexander  Black,  H.  H.  Brackenridge, 
Tames  Carothers,  John  Dickson,  Thomas  Dickson,  W.  Draine,  Samuel  Dil- 
worth, E.  G.  Edrington,  William  M.  Gray,  Joseph  P.  Gazzam,  J.  W.  Gustine, 
Thomas  J.  Gallaher,  James  B.  Herron,  William  M.  Herron,  John  S,  Irwin, 
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R.  B.  Mowry,  John  Martin,  William  McK.  Morgan,  J.  J.  Myers,  N.  McDonald, 
G.  McCook,  F.  McGrath,  A.  G.  McCandless,  D.  McMeal,  John  McCracken, 
J.  H.  O’Brien,  John  Pollock,  A.  M.  Pollock,  B.  R.  Palmer,  T.  W.  Shaw, 
Tames  D.  Shields,  John  Wilson,  T.  H.  Wilson,  C.  F.  Williams,  Thomas 
Perkins.” 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


PITTSBURG — DATE  OF  THE  FIRST  PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT CHANGE  FROM  FRENCH 

TO  ENGLISH  OCCUPANCY DEFEAT  OF  MAJOR  GRANT THE  SECOND  FORT  PITT 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  JAMES  KENNEY TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIANS  IN 

!759 — the  BOATBUILDERS  OF  1760 — NUMBER  OF  CABINS LISTS  OF  RESIDENTS 

IN  1760  AND  1761 — CHANGE  OF  COMMANDERS  AT  FORT  PITT PONTIAC’S 

WAR GALLANTRY  AND  HARDSHIPS  OF  THE  INHABITANTS CAMPBELL’S 

SURVEY  OF  1764 — MANOR  OF  PITTSBURG — DUNMORE’s  WAR PETITION 

OF  THE  INHABITANTS  FOR  RELIEF INCIDENTS  DURING  THE  REVOLU- 
TION  PUBLIC  REGULATION  OF  PRICES RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  TO 

SUSTAIN  THE  COLONIAL  CAUSE — IMPETUS  TO  THE  GROWTH  IN 

1783 MANY  INCIDENTS  OF  INTEREST IMPORTANCE  OF 

THE  TRAFFIC  IN  LANDS NAMES  OF  THE  COMPANIES 

AN  IMPARTIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  WHISKY  INSURRECTION. 

Probably  it  will  always  be  a matter  of  controversy  when  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  of  Pittsburg  was  made.  English  troops,  under  Captain  Trent, 
took  possession  of  the  “forks”  in  February,  1754.  Their  object  in  coming  was  to 
build  a fort,  and  thus  establish  English  occupation  and  therefore  English  owner- 
ship of  the  soil  on  the  Ohio  River.  Captain  Trent  set  rapidly  to  work,  and  by 
April,  1754,  had  erected  and  occupied  a rude  stockade.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  any  persons  came  with  him  except  the  troops  and  the  necessary  mechanics 
to  be  employed  in  building  the  fort.  The  English  had  no  sooner  taken  pos- 
session of  the  stockade  than  a large  force  of  French  appeared,  under  Captain 
Contrecceur,  and  demanded  their  surrender.  Captain  Trent  being  absent,  and 
his  small  force  being-  under  the  command  of  Ensign  Ward,  there  was  no 
course  for  the  latter  to  pursue,  under  the  demand  by  the  French  commander 
for  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  fort,  but  compliance.  The  result  was 
the  French  took  possession  on  the  16th  of  April  and  named  the  fort  Duquesne, 
after  the  Governor  of  Canada.  Contrecoeur  brought  with  him  a large  force, 
and  perhaps  women  as  well  as  children  accompanied  his  expedition.  Whether 
the  settlement  of  Pittsburg  can  properly  date  from  the  time  of  the  French 
occupancy  is  a question  upon  which  authorities  will  differ,  and  which  only 
a rigid  examination  of  the  French  archives  in  Canada  will  determine.  If, 
with  the  army  of  Contrecceur,  men  and  women,  in  other  words  families, 
came  here  for  permanent  settlement,  intending  to  remain  as  long  as  it  was 
advantageous  for  them  to  do  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  first  permanent 
settlement  should  date  from  the  French  occupancy.  The  fact  that  the  fami- 
lies, if  there  were  any,  were  driven  away  and  dispersed  by  the  armies  of 
the  English,  may  not  be  construed  as  an  abandonment  of  the  settlement  and 
therefore  as  a termination  of  its  perpetual  character;  nor  can  the  change 
from  French  to  English  occupancy  be  said  to  have  terminated  the  perma- 
nency of  settlement.  Therefore,  the  question  of  French  settlement  must  be 
left  open  until  future  explorers  in  the  field  of  history  have  examined  the 
archives  in  Canada.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  question  under 
controversy  is  the  date  of  the  first  permanent  settlement;  and  second,  the 
extent  and  character  of  such  settlement.  There  is  no  doubt  that  French 
traders,  perhaps  with  their  wives  and  children,  resided  here  and  transacted 
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business  from  the  date  of  the  English  surrender  until  the  reoccupancy  of 
the  “Point’’  by  the  English  in  1758.  Whether  an  Indian  trader  can  be 
counted  as  a permanent  settler  may  be  considered  an  unsolved  question. 
He  surely  was  as  permanent  as  any  of  the  settlers  of  the  border  at  that  time. 
Suppose  that  the  French  had  retained  possession  of  the  forks,  and  had 
repulsed  the  English  under  Forbes,  the  questions  arises,  would  not  the  per- 
manent settlement  date  from  the  French  occupancy,  and  not  have  been  post- 
poned until  the  capture  of  the  place  by  the  English?  It  is  well  known  that 
in  the  settlement  of  any  country  the  permanency  is  made  to  date  from  the 
military  occupation,  providing  there  is  a continuous  and  unbroken  occupation. 
The  fact  that  the  site  of  Pittsburg  passed  from  the  French  to  the  English, 
or  from  the  English  to  the  French,  cuts  no  figure  in  the  controversy.  The 
question  of  interest  is  the  permanency  and  the  character  of  the  settlement. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  French  constructed  outside  of  Fort  Duquesne 
many  cabins  (about  thirty)  during  the  period  from  1754  to'  1758,  and  that 
stores  were  in  existence  here,  kept  by  Indian  traders  and  their  families,  and 
no  doubt  primitive  industries,  such  as  blacksmithing,  gun-making-  or  tink- 
ering and  similar  trades  were  carried  on.  Unquestionably  men,  women  and 
children  came  here  for  permanent  settlement  with  Contrecceur,  and  no  doubt 
others  came  from  1754  to  1758,  just  as  the  English  settlers  came  during  the 
half  dozen  years  succeeding  the  occupation  of  the  place  by  General  Forbes. 
The  question  then  involuntarily  arises,  Why  should  not  the  permanent  set- 
tlement date  from  1754  instead  of  from  1760  or  1764?  No  doubt  an  exam- 
ination of  the  French  archives  will  show  a permanent  settlement  of  families, 
if  not  in  1754,  surely  within  the  next  year  or  two.  Why,  the  traffic  on  the 
Allegheny  between  Fort  Duquesne  and  the  French  settlements  higher  up 
the  river  was  so  large  that  the  recollection  of  it  was  recalled  with  pride 
by  the  Indians  and  the  French  traders  even  after  the  English  had  recaptured 
the  place.  The  first  permanent  settlement  should  date  from  1754  and  not 
from  a period  ten  years  later.  But  the  first  English  settlement!  That’s  another 
question. 

After  the  capture  of  the  “Point”  by  the  French,  the  grand  object  of  the 
English  was  to  regain  possession;  but  this  was  not  an  easy  matter,  owing 
to  the-  immense  distance  from  the  Atlantic  towns  and  the  heavily  timbered 
and  mountainous  country,  invested  with  savages  hostile  to  the  English,  through 
which  a military  expedition  would  have  to  force  its  way.  The  expedition  of 
General  Braddock  in  1755,  though  he  succeeded  in  arriving  with  a large 
force  of  men,  resulted  in  failure;  but  the  expedition  of  General  Forbes  in 
1758  was  successful. 

According  to  William  Johnson,  who  was  examined  under  oath  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  the  Province  of  Maryland,  October  26,  1756,  the 
French  and  Indians  came  very  near  losing  the  battle  at  the  time  Braddock 
was  defeated.  Fie  stated  that  there  were  about  600  French  and  700  Indians 
in  the  fort,  and  that  about  300  French  and  160  Indians  were  left  to  hold  it 
while  the  battle  was  in  progress.  The  French  commander,  two  captains, 
many  soldiers  and  260  Indians  were  killed  by  the  English  troops.  During 
the  progress  of  the  battle  the  Indians  started  to  run  away  three  different 
times,  but  in  each  case  were  rallied  by  the  French  cadets  and  persuaded 
to  return  and  renew  the  attack.  When  the  crisis  of  the  battle  arrived  and 
the  English  began  to  waver,  the  French  had  spent  all  their  ammunition 
except  one  round  and  were  themselves  on  the  point  of  retreating.  They  were 
saved  from  this  course  by  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  English,  and  having 
replenished  themselves  with  ammunition  left  behind  bv  the  latter  were  enabled 
to  force  the  retreat  into  a rout.  It  was  then  that  the  terrible  slaughter 
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of  the  English  commenced.  Could  the  force  of  General  Braddock  have  held 
on  a little  longer  what  became  a butchery  might  have  terminated  in  a brilliant 
victory  for  the  English  and  the  capitulation  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Only  one 
round”  of  ammunition  prevented  this  result,  according  to  Johnson.  The  latter 
also  stated  that  the  French  had  begun  to  build  a town  about  three  miles  from 
Fort  Duquesne  (a).  After  the  consternation  in  the  Eastern  settlements  over 
the  defeat  of  General  Braddock  had  subsided,  there  was  considerable  talk  on 
the  frontier  that  the  English  intended  to>  send  another  strong  expedition 
for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Could  the  Indians  be  won  over,  the 
capture  of  the  fort,  it  was  considered,  would  be  an  easy  matter.  The  French 
made  preparations  to  destroy  the  works  should  they  be  unable  to  hold  it. 
They  laid  a large  mine  of  powder  in  the  front  part  of  the  fort  along  the 
Monongahela,  intending  to  spring  it  as  a last  resort  (b).  In  1757  there  were 
many  English  prisoners  among  the  French  at  Fort  Duquesne,  who  were 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war  and  as  rapidly  as  convenient  sent  to'  Montreal. 
What  is  now  known  in  history  as  Braddock’s  Defeat  was  at  first  called  the 
battle  of  Monongahela.  Immediately  succeeding  that  slaughter  about  a dozen 
captives  were  burned  to  death  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  not  far  from 
what  is  now  Wood  Street. 

Provisions  for  the  French  soldiers  in  charge  of  Fort  Duquesne  from  1753 
to  1758  were  usually  brought  down  the  Allegheny  River  from  Fort  Niagara 
at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River,  but  occasionally  large  quantities  were  brought 
from  the  southward,  particularly  in  1756  and  1757.  The  vessels  used  were 
bateaux  and  could  carry  sixty  to  seventy  bags  of  flour  or  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  men. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  and  is  not  contradicted  by  some  historians,  that 
the  attack  of  Major  Grant  upon  Fort  Duquesne,  at  which  time  he  was  so 
terribly  defeated,  was  due  wholly  to  his  own  rashness  and  incompetency. 
An  examination  of  the  facts  does  not  warrant  such  a conclusion.  The  expe- 
dition was  planned  in  detail  at  Loyal  Hanna  by  Bouquet,  Grant,  Lewis  and 
others.  Before  the  expedition  started  every  measure  likely  to  contribute 
to  success  or  failure  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  these  officers.  No  one 
at  this  day  questions  the  military  sagacity  and  high  courage  of  Colonel 
Bouquet.  He  claimed  in  his  correspondence  with  General  Amhurst  that  Major 
Grant  came  to  him  and  proposed  the  policy  of  taking  a force  of  500 
men  to  attack  Fort  Duquesne,  instead  of  the  uncertain  one  of  sending  out 
several  smaller  war  parties  by  Colonel  Bouquet.  The  Indians  had  been  trouble- 
some in  the  extreme  and  the  expediency  of  pursuing  and  attacking  them  was 
under  discussion  at  the  time  Major  Grant  presented  his  proposition.  Colonel 
Bouquet  not  only  acquiesced  in  such  a movement,  but  was  no  doubt  the 
author  of  many  of  the  details  which  were  formulated  to1  be  carried  into 
effect.  Major  Grant,  therefore,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  within  a few  miles 
of  Fort  Duquesne  and  there  encamp,  and  leave  a small  force  of  his  900  men 
to  guard  the  provisions  and  animals  and  serve  as  a rallying  point  in  case 
of  disaster.  The  principal  force  was  then  ordered  to  proceed  to  Grant’s  Hill, 
the  design  being  to  rea.ch  that  point  at  9 o’clock  at  night,  where  an  ambuscade 
was  to  be  formed  into  which  the  enemy,  after  being  drawn  from  the  fort, 
were  to  be  led.  On  Grant’s  Hill,  which  of  course  at  that  time  had  no  such 
name,  the  entire  force  assembled  (after  a wearisome  march  of  a much  greater 
distance  than  had  been  expected)  about  2 o’clock  in  the  morning  on  the 
night  of  September  13,  1758,  four  or  five  hours  later  than  the  time'  which  had 
been  fixed  for  the  arrival  of  the  forces  at  that  point.  Major  Lewis  had 
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been  assigned  to  lead  a night  force  to  attack  the  huts  or  fires  outside  of  the 
fort,  and  after  speedily  doing  as  much  damage  as  possible  was  directed  to 
fall  back  upon  the  encampment  on  Grant’s  Hill,  where  it  was  expected  the 
French  and  Indians  would  follow.  Major  Grant  was  to  remain  on  the  hill 
to  cover  the  retreat,  and  by  means  of  the  drums  direct  in  the  darkness  the 
course  to  be  pursued  by  the  retreating  forces.  Accordingly,  about  2 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  or  later,  Major  Lewis  with  a force  of  100  Americans,  200 
Highlanders,  supported  by  100  Virginians,  moved  down  the  hill  toward  the 
fort.  This  movement  was  performed  in  a cowardly  manner  and  wholly  mis- 
carried, and  no  doubt  greatly  disconcerted  Major  Grant  and  obliged  him 
to  change  the  plans  which  had  been  determined  on  at  Loyal  Hanna.  In 
about  half  an  hour  Major  Lewis  returned  to  the  hill  and  reported  to  Major 
Gran-t  that  great  confusion  existed  in  his  command;  that  he  could  do  nothing 
with  them  owing  to  the  darkness,  to  the  logs  which  crossed  the  -paths,  to 
fences,  and  to  the  impossibility  under  the  circumstances  of  carrying  his 
orders  into  effect.  The  truth  is,  the  command  under  him  refused  in  the 
most  cowardly  manner  to  obey  his  orders  and  attack  the  huts.  A moment 
later  it  was  learned  that  the  soldiers  ordered  on  this  attack  had  followed 
Major  Lewis  back  to'  the  hill,  or  nearly  so,  without  orders,  in  the  most 
craven  manner.  All  these  movements  consumed  considerable  time,  and  day 
was  now  fast  approaching.  Major  Grant  interviewed  Lieutenant  McKenzie  and 
Mr.  Fisher,  and  learned  to  his  dismay  that  the  troops  thus  ordered  to  attack 
were  in  the  greatest  confusion,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  them  for 
an  advance,  and  reinforcements  were  too'  far  removed  to  be  gotten  up  in  time 
for  an  assault  before  daybreak.  The  disgraceful  failure  of  this  movement, 
it  is  evident,  greatly  disconcerted  Major  Grant  and  disarranged  his  plans 
almost  at  the  moment  when  the  battle  was  to  begin.  However,  he  coolly 
did  the  best  he  could  and  kept  in  view  the  original  design  of  attacking  the 
huts  outside  of  the  fort  in  which  many  Indians  were  supposed  to  sleep,  and 
of  having  the  attacking  party  fall  back  to'  the  hill  to  lead  the  enemy  into  an 
ambuscade.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  correct  as  far  as  possible  the  grievous 
error  already  made,  Lieutenants  Robinson  and  McDonald,  with  about  fifty 
men,  were  sent  to  attack  two  or  three  of  the  fires  near  the  fort,  which  they 
did  with  dispatch,  but  finding  no  Indians,  set  fire  to  the  house.  Day  began 
to  break  before  this  party  could  return.  Major  Grant,  in  his  report,  declared 
emphatically  that  a greater  number  than  fifty  men  could  not  be  sent  on  this 
attack,  owing  to  the  confusion  existing  in  his  entire  force.  Thus  again 
the  original  plans  ordered  to  be  executed  by  Colonel  Bouquet  were  disarranged. 
In  his  report  he  blamed  Major  Lewis  for  not  being  able  to1  carry  into  effect 
the  attack  on  the  huts,  as  had  been  designed,  but  this  blame  was  undeserved, 
as  the  cowardice  of  the  troops  alone  was  responsible  for  the  failure.  At  day- 
break he  sent  the  Americans  and  the  Virginians,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Lewis  (whose  services  he  now  thought  to  be  useless),  back  to  reinforce 
Captain  Bullet,  who  had  been  left  with  a guard  of  fifty  men  in  charge  of 
the  horses  and  provisions  two  miles  from  the  fort,  directly  on  the  road  back 
to  the  first  encampment.  Why  this  force  was  thus  sent  away  at  this  critical 
time  is  not  altogether  clear,  unless  it  was  the  design  of  Major  Grant  to  get 
rid  of  those  who  had  failed  to  carry  into  effect  his  orders  and  to  establish  a 
different  and  farther  removed  rallying  point  in  case  of  disaster  to  the  remain- 
ing forces  on  the  coming  day.  It  could  not  have  been  because  of  his  wish 
to  humiliate  Major  Lewis  by  removing  him  to  the  rear,  because  subsequent 
events  proved  that  he  relied  upon  the  forces  under  Major  Lewis,  after  they 
had  recovered  themselves,  to  assist  him  in  subsequent  stages  of  the  attack. 
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\bout  7 o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  fog  dispersed  and  the  day 
became  clear.  Everything  indicates  that  Major  Grant  underestimated  the 
strength,  method  and  ferocity  of  the  enemy  and  that  he  expected  a compara- 
tively easy  victory.  Inasmuch  as  the  fort  and  its  immediate  surroundings 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  hill,  a force  of  100  men  was  sent  for  closer  inspec- 
tion and  directed  to  take  a plan  of  the  place.  Thus  far  no  serious  error 
had  been  committed,  but  Colonel  Bouquet,  in  his  report  to  General  Amhurst, 
states  that  at  this  time  Major  Grant  committed  a mistake  in  not  retiring  and 
forming  an  ambuscade  at  the  encampment  several  miles  distant.  It  was 
thought  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  nearly  as  strong  as  that  of  Major 
Grant.  The  whole  importance  of  the  expedition  centered  upon  the  plan  of 
drawing  the  enemy  into  an  ambuscade  and  not  of  bringing  on  a general 
engagement  in  open  daylight.  The  lateness  of  the  arrival  on  Grant’s  Hill, 
the  failure  of  the  preliminary  movements,  and  the  confusion  even  to  the  extent 
of  insubordination  and  cowardice  existing  among  many  of  the  companies, 
threw  Major  Grant  upon  his  own  resources,  and  obliged  him  to  meet  new  and 
unexpected  emergencies.  His  greatest  mistake  (an  excusable  one)  was  in 
underestimating  the  strength,  method  of  attack  and  ferocity  of  the  enemy.  Upon 
the  break  of  day,  which  occurred  while  confusion  still  reigned,  several  Indians 
discovered  a part  of  Major  Grant’s  forces,  whereupon,  as  stated  by  that 
officer,  “in  order  to  put  on  a good  countenance  and  to  convince  our  men  that 
they  had  no  reason  to>  be  afraid,  I gave  directions  to  our  drums  to  beat  the 
reveille.  The  troops  were  in  an  advantageous  post,  and,  I must  own,  I thought 
ive  had  nothing  to  fear.”  This  was  the  turning  point  in  the  success  of  the 
expedition.  Major  Grant’s  judgment  was  only  at  fault  concerning  the  fight- 
ing qualities  of  his  troops  and  the  desperate  resistance,  or  attack,  which 
Avas  to  be  offered  by  the  enemy.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  enemy 
would  fear  to  risk  a sortie,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  his  forces  were  very 
large  he  ordered  the  reveille  beat  at  several  different  places.  After  the 
departure  of  Major  Lewis  to  the  two-mile  camp  there  remained  here  under 
Major  Grant  100  Royal  Americans,  150  Virginians,  200  Highlanders,  100  Mary- 
landers and  100  Pennsylvanians.  Major  Grant,  in  this  emergency,  knowing 
that  as  they  had  been  discovered  a distant  ambuscade  would  be  out  of  the 
question,  ordered  Captain  McDonald  with  100  Highlanders  to  advance  down 
the  hill  to  attack  the  fort  or  the  enemy  should  a sortie  be  made.  Within 
a few  minutes  after  the  reveille  had  been  sounded  a force  of  about  300  French 
and  Indians  poured  out  of  the  fort  and  fell  upon  the  100  Highlanders  at  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  but  were  pierced  by  the  latter.  The  enemy  accordingly  scat- 
tered and  surrounded  this  small  force.  Captain  McDonald  was  killed  early 
in  the  encounter.  Captains  Monroe  and  McKenzie  were  ordered  down  the 
hill  by  Major  Grant  to  the  assistance  of  the  100  Highlanders.  More  of  the 
French  and  Indians  poured  from  the  fort  to  reinforce  their  comrades,  and 
soon  the  engagement  was  general.  It  would  seem  that  either  the  proper 
support  was  not  given  to  the  Highlanders  under  Captain  McDonald,  or  else 
the  latter  should  have  retreated  back  to  the  hill  on  the  reserves  under  Major 
Grant.  At  any  event  there  is  nothing  to  sIaoav  that  the  Highlanders  under 
Captain  McDonald  did  not  fight  valiantly  until  absolutely  overcome  and  crushed 
by  numbers.  His  force  was  well-nigh  annihilated  and  many  were  killed,  and 
many  others  chased  into-  a small  swamp  at  what  is  now  Smithfield  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  Avhere  they  were  followed  and  tomahawked  by  the  savages. 
Major  Lewis,  from  the  two-mile  encampment,  hearing  the  fire,  came  to 
the  assistance  of  Major  Grant,  although  he  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  material 
service.  I he  100  Pennylvanians,  Avho  Avere  stationed  on  the  right  and  were 
farthest  removed  from  the  enemy,  left  the  field  without  orders  and  without 
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firing  a shot,  instead  of  coming  to  the  rescue  or  assistance.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  after  the  battle  became  general,  the  confusion  without  adequate  reason 
among  the  forces  of  Major  Grant  became  so  great  that  a panic  seized  the  men, 
who  began  to  fly  before  the  enemy.  He  endeavored  with  great  personal 
bravery  to  stem  the  torrent  of  retreat,  and  from  time  to  time  collected  small 
squads,  which  succeeded  in  checking  the  too  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy. 
The  retreat,  aside  from  this,  soon  degenerated  into  a rout.  Major  Grant  in 
a short  time  found  himself  at  the  head  of  only  about  a dozen  men.  He  was 
then  near  the  Allegheny  River  and  was  there  surrounded  by  a force  of  the 
French,  the  officers  of  which  demanded  his  surrender.  Upon  his  refusal  the 
firing  was  resumed,  another  squad  of  his  forces  having  arrived;  but  the  enemy 
was  too  strong  and  many  of  the  men  were  driven  into  the  river  and  were 
there  drowned.  Major  Lewis,  who  had  come  in  haste  to  the  field,  was  cap- 
tured, as  was  also  Major  Grant  at  the  river  bank.  It  thus  appears,  that  the 
principal  mistake  made  by  Major  Grant  was  in  giving  battle  to  the  enemy 
in  open  daylight.  He  was  really  outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  whose  tactics 
of  fighting*  from  behind  trees  caused  great  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  his 
troops.  The  English  forces  were  pursued  back  to  the  encampment,  where 
Captain  Bullet,  with  his  100  Virginians  and  other  troops  which  had  rallied 
there  made  a gallant  stand,  losing  two-thirds  of  his  men,  and  the  remainder 
were  driven  to  the  river,  where  they  made  the  last  stand  with  Major  Grant. 
The  cowardice  of  the  troops  under  Major  Lewis,  which  had  been  sent  on 
the  preliminary  attack,  and  the  inexcusable  retreat  of  the  Pennsylvanians 
from  the  field  without  firing  a shot,  so>  disconcerted  Major  Grant  and  dis- 
composed the  remainder  of  his  forces,  that  the  impetuosity  of  the  enemy  and 
their  method  of  fighting  from  behind  trees,  with  an  accompaniment  of  dreadful 
yells,  proved  amply  sufficient  to  send  the  remainder  of  the  British  forces  flying 
from  the  field  as  though  possessed  by  the  Furies. 

As  General  Forbes  approached  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 25,  1758,  the  provincial  troops  in  front  were  immediately  followed  by  a 
body  of  Highlanders.  As  the  latter  passed  along  the  elevated  ground  just  east 
of  the  fort,  they  moved  over  an  Indian  racetrack,  along  which  a number  of  poles 
stripped  of  bark  had  been  driven,  upon  each  of  which  were  fixed  the  head  and 
kilt  of  a Highlander  who  had  been  killed  at  Grant’s  defeat.  As  the  Highlanders 
passed  the  track  and  saw  how  their  countrymen  had  been  treated,  they  became 
exasperated  beyond  bounds;  so  much  so  that  in  a frenzy  they  threw  down  their 
guns,  drew  their  broadswords  and  rushed  forward,  foaming  with  rage,  like  so 
many  “mad  boars  engaged  in  battle,”  as  Captain  Craighead  expressed  it.  Great 
was  their  disappointment  a few  minutes  later  to  find  that  the  enemy  had  fled 
down  the  river”  (e). 

The  French  officers  in  possession  of  the  “Point”  in  1758  were  satisfied,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  strength  and  want  of  necessary  supplies,  that  they  could  not  hold 
the  fort  against  the  army  under  General  Forbes,  and,  accordingly,  blew  up  or 
destroyed  everything  possible,  and  sailed  down  the  Ohio,  or  up  the  Allegheny, 
just  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  English  troops.  Fort  Duquesne  was  thus 
destroyed  in  November,  1758,  but  the  army  of  General  Forbes  immediately 
erected  temporary  barracks  and  a redoubt  to  be  used  until  a larger  and  stronger 
fortification  could  be  built.  In  August,  1759,  a large  force  of  workmen  arrived 
here  to  build  the  new  fort.  “Tt  is  now  near  a month  since  the  army  has  been 
employed  in  erecting  a most  formidable  fortification,  such  a one  as  will,  to  latest 
posterity,  secure  the  British  empire  on  the  Ohio”  (f).  This  extract  fixes  the 

(e)  Narrative  of  Captain  Craighead  in  Gazette,  June  18,  1833. 

(f)  Extract  from  a letter,  written  from  Pittsburg,  and  dated  September  24,  1759. 
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date  of  the  commencement  of  the  workmen  to  erect  Fort  Pitt,  General  Stanwix 
commanded  the  English  troops  and  workmen. 

Fort  Pitt,  thus  built,  was  rightly  considered  a fortification  of  great  strength. 
The  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  felt  that  they  were  safe  from  Indian  depredations 
when  near  the  fort.  It  was  not  until  1761  that  the  earthworks  on  the  river  sides 
of  the  fort  were  completed.  James  Kenney,  under  date  of  November  19th 
of  that  year,  wrote  in  his  diary  that  the  fort  banks  were  nearly  raised.  The 
front  next  the  inhabitants  was  of  brick,  with  corners  of  hewn  stone.  The  fort 
was  four-sided,  with  a row  of  barracks  on  each  side,  three  of  which  were  frame 
and  one  of  brick.  Three  wells  were  dug  inside  of  the  fort,  and  an  open  space 
of  about  two  acres  lay  in  the  center,  and  on  the  southeast  bastion  was  a pole 
from  which,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  a flag  was  flung.  At  the  back  of  each 
row  of  barracks  were  vaults,  magazines  and  dungeons  in  which  prisoners 
were  confined. 

At  the  treaty  held  at  Fort  Pitt  in  July,  1759,  between  the  English  and  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  many  Indian  tribes,  there  were  present  George  Croghan, 
deputy  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  agent  and  superintendent;  Colonel  Hugh 
Mercer,  commandant  at  Pittsburg;  Captains  Trent,  McKee,  Waggoner,  Wood- 
ward, Prentice,  Morgan,  Smallman,  Clayton  and  Ward;  Lieutenants  Matthews, 
Hvdler,  Biddle,  Conrad,  Kennedy,  Sumner,  Anderson,  Kitchens,  Dangerfield 
and  Wright;  Ensigns  Crawford  (1),  Crawford  (2),  Morgan,  McVicar,  Armsby, 
Allen,  Gibson  and  Lightfoot,  and  Plenry  Montour,  interpreter.  At  a treaty 
held  here  in  April,  1768,  there  were  present  George  Croghan,  deputy  agent; 
John  Allen  and  John  Shippen,  Pennsylvania  commissioners;  Alexander  McKee, 
Indian  commissioner;  Colonel  John  Reed,  commandant;  Captains  Charles  Ed- 
monstone  and  Pownall;  Lieutenants  Thomas  Ford,  Alexander  McClellan,  Jesse 
Wright,  Samuel  Steel,  William  Wood,  Thomas  Ball;  Ensigns  Thomas  Hutch- 
ins, Robert  Hamilton,  James  Savage,  Godfrey  Tracy,  and  Henry  Montour, 
interpreter. 

In  1760  a party  of  boatbuilders  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  Fort  Pitt 
to  construct  bateaux  for  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries.  The 
party  consisted  of  Jehu  Eyre,  John  Midwinter,  Isaac  Middleton,  Samuel  Duen- 
shear,  William  Flood,  Daniel  Delaney,  Nathaniel  Goforth,  George  Careless, 
Henry  Bragg,  Friend  Streeton,  Thomas  Smith,  John  Barter,  Daniel  Rambo, 
David  Row,  James  Tull,  William  McAllister,  and  George,  the  sawyer.  They 
reached  Fort  Pitt  June  30th  and  the  next  day  began  to  build  bateaux.  On 
July  10th  they  began  the  construction  of  the  bomb-proof  magazine  in  the  fort. 
They  cut  timber  in  the  adjoining  woods,  hewed  puncheons,  built  and  caulked 
bateaux,  built  scows,  cut  logs  for  other  storehouses,  etc.  (g). 

The  English  determined  to  make  no  further  mistake  in  establishing  them- 
selves permanently  at  the  “Point.’’  The  sum  of  £60,000  was  spent  upon  the 
fort,  and  it  was  well  known  in  the  Eastern  cities,  whence  the  workmen  came, 
that  after  the  new  fort  had  been  erected,  settlers  would  receive  ample  pro- 
tection from  both  the  French  and  the  Indians.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  a few  permanent  settlers  arrived  with  the  English  army  in  August, 
I759-  All  the  settlers  and  traders  here  during  the  French  occupation  had 
vanished  with  the  retreating  French  forces.  If  any  permanent  settlers  came 
with  the  English  army  in  1759  they  must  have  been  few,  but  the  following 
year  saw  a large  advent  of  residents,  independent  of,  and  in  no  way  connected 
with,  the  soldiers  except  to  obtain  from  them,  for  goods  or  services,  the  money 
which  they  received  as  their  pay.  That  many  came  in  1760  who  intended 
to  remain  permanently,  and  who  in  no  way,  except  as  stated,  were  connected 


(g)  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  Vol.  III. 


Good  speed  Brothers,  BuilisJiers  Chicapt 
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with  the  soldiers,  there  can  be  no>  doubt.  Consequently,  if  the  permanent  set- 
tlement of  the  “Point’'  is  declared  not  to  have  been  made  in  1754,  it  cannot 
be  said  not  to  have  been  made  at  least  as  early  as  1760.  The  mere  laying 
out  of  a few  blocks  of  lots  has  nothing  to  do-  with  the  question,  not  even 
with  the-  municipal  growth,  because  that  act  was  performed  only  to  secure 
claims  to  land  which  had  been  already  established.  The  demand  for  the 
laying  out  and  recording  in  permanent  form  of  lots  arose  only  because 
rival  claimants  for  the  same  tract  of  ground  appeared.  The  very  fact 
that  there  was  a demand  for  the  plotting  of  a town  proves  not  only  the 
existence  of  prior  and  conflicting  claims,  but  also  the  permanent  intentions 
of  the  previous  claimants.  This  fact  would  alone  establish  the  date  of  perma- 
nency at  1760,  when  the  first  large  influx  of  settlers  appeared,  and  not  in 
1764,  when  the  first  four  blocks  were  laid  out  by  Colonel  John  Campbell. 
However,  if  these  facts  were  not  sufficient,  the  long  list  of  residents  who  had 
come  here  for  permanent  settlement,  and  who-  were  independent  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  even  of  the  workmen,  would  alone  fix  the  date  at  1760.  In  July, 
1760,  there  were  located  here,  independent  of  the  garrison,  a total  of  88  men, 
29  women,  14  male  children  and  18  female  children,  and  were  then  standing 
146  completed  houses,  19  unfinished  houses  and  36  “hutts.”  This  list  was 
prepared,  apparently,  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  garrison  and  seems  to  have 
been  obtained  from  records  yet  on  file  in  the  British  Museum.  The  list  of 
names  and  the  caption  thereto  read  as  follows,  and  particular  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  were  said  not  to  have  belonged  to  the 
army. 

“A  LIST  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  NOT 
BELONGING  TO  THE  ARMY;  ALSO  THE  NUMBER  OF  HOUSES  AND  HUTTS 
AT  FORT  PITT,  22c!  JULY,  1760: 

“Men’s  Names. — John  Langdale,  John  Barklit,  Hugh  McSwine,  James 
Braden,  Philip  Boyle,  John  Greenfield,  Edward  Graham,  Lewis  Bernard,  Sam- 
uel Heyden,  William  Splane,  Robert  Hook,  John  Pierce,  William  McAllister, 
James  St.  Clair,  Erasmus  Bokias,  John  Everlow,  George  Carr,  Edward  Cook, 
William  Bryan,  James  Harris  (imperfect),  William  Work,  William  Downey, 
James  Milligan,  John  Lindsay,  Alex.  Ewing,  Andrew  Biarly,  Isaac  Hall,  Laz- 
arus Lowry,  Uriah  Hill,  Edward  Ward,  William  Trent,  John  Finley,  Hugh 
Crawford,  Joseph  Spear,  John  McCluer,  Thomas  Welsh,  James  Cahoon,  Patrick 
Cunning’m,  Samuel  Heyden,  James  Reed,  John  Daily,  Charles  Boyle,  William 
Jacobs,  Robert  Paris,  William  Fowler,  John  Judy,  Thomas  Small,  Cornelius 
Atkinson,  Robert  Reed,  Neil  McCullom,  John  Work,  George  Tomb,  George 
Sly,  Patrick  McCarty,  Chris.  Millar,  William  Heath,  William  Winsor,  John 
Graham,  John  Robinson,  John  Duncastle,  France  Ferdinanders  Harnider,  Nich- 
olas Phillips,  Conrad  Crone,  (imperfect) — alesky,  (imperfect) — dor,  (imperfect) — , 
(imperfect)  Sinnott,  Jacob  Sinnott,  John  Coleman,  Abraham  Lingenfilder,  Charles 
Hays,  James  Sampson,  Matthias  Doherick,  Peter  Mumaw,  John  Snyder,  Windle 
Creamer,  Peter  Smith,  Plenty  Wumbock,  Adam  Overwinter,  Paul  Sharp,  Tineas 
Smith,  Philip  Byarly,  Anthony  Baker,  Chris.  Rorabunck,  Thomas  Bretton, 
Joseph'  George  and  Ephraim  Blane — total  men  88.  Women’s  Names — Susan- 
nah McSwine,  Mary  Wallen,  Mary  Atkinson,  Martha  Reed,  Elizabeth  Randal, 
Phebe  Byarly,  Judah  Crawford,  Mary  Reed,  Anna  Thomas,  Sarah  Daily,  Hen- 
eritta  Price,  Elizabeth  Boyle,  Elizabeth  Jacobs,  Mary  Judy,  Mary  Reed,  Marget 
Pornry,  Chris’m  McCullom,  Agnus  Tomb,  Marget  Sly,  Lydia  McCarty,  Lenora 
Rogers,  Elen  or  Millar,  Bridget  Winsor,  Marget  Crone,  Susannah  Sinnott,  Mary 
Hays,  Marget  Sampson,  Cate  Creamer,  Chris.  Smith — total  women  29.  Male 
Children — George  McSwine,  Jacob  Byarly,  John  Reed,  Robert  Atkinson,  George 

«lK> 
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Reed,  Thomas  McCullom,  John  Work,  Godfrey  Christian,  Henry  Millar,  Chris. 
Phillips,  John  Sinnott,  Philip  Sinnott,  Patrick  heagan,  George  Creamer — total 
14.  Female  Children — Mary  McSwine,  Elizabeth  Otter,  Marget  Coghran,  Nelly 
Thomas,  Susan  Daily,  Rebekah  Boyle,  Marget  Boyle,  Marget  Jacobs,  Mary 
Judy,  Elizabeth  Judy,  Elizabeth  Pomry,  Elizabeth  Work,  Elizabeth  Sly,  Susanna 
Sly,  Rachel  Sly,  Nancy  Ba — (imperfect),  Mary  Sim — (imperfect),  Marget  Cro— 
^imperfect) — total  18.  Houses  146,  number  of  hutts  36,  number  of  unfinished 
houses  19 — total  201.'’ 

If  these  people  lived  here,  and  if  these  buildings  were  standing  on  July 
22,  1760,  of  course  the  people  must  have  come  and  the  houses  must  have  been 
erected  previously,  so  that  in  the  year  1760,  previous  to  July  22d,  all  this  had 
been  accomplished  or  else  a portion  had  been  done  in  1759.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  with  the  latter  supposition.  During  the  summer  of  1759  the  soldiers 
and  the  workmen  had  spent  several  months  in  the  East  getting  ready — gather- 
ing material  together  and  preparing  themselves  generally  for  remaining  here  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  for  constructing  an  immense  fortification,  all 
of  which  would  entail  upon  the  British  Government  a cost  of  £60,000.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lancaster,  and  of  other  towns  to  the  eastward,  well  knew  of  the 
projected  improvement  here,  and  required  no  other  argument  to  convince  them 
that  a large  settlement  was  sure  to  spring  up  at  the  “Point”  under  the 
protection  of  the  new  fort.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  the 
army  a number  of  settlers  came  here  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1759  for  per- 
manent residence.  Another  thing  is  clear,  if  no  permanent  settlers  came  in  1759, 
and  none  of  the  houses  or  “hutts”  mentioned  above  was  built  during  that  year, 
the  settlers,  when  they  came  in  the  spring  of  1760,  must  have  been  exceedingly 
energetic,  unless  they  were  assisted  by  the  soldiers,  to  have  built  the  town  out- 
side of  the  fort  on  so  large  a scale  by  July  22d.  They  could  not  have  crossed 
the  mountains  during  the  winter  of  1759-60;  in  fact,  could  not  have  left  their 
Eastern  homes  before  April  of  1760.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  authorities 
that  the  permanent  settlement  of  Pittsburg  should  date  from  1764,  when  the 
first  four  blocks  were  laid  out,  and  not  from  1760,  when  several  hundred  inhab- 
itants arrived,  because  all  were  connected  with,  and  their  stay  here  based  upon, 
the  troops  and  workmen  engaged  in  constructing  the  fortification.  This  posi- 
tion, surely,  is  inadmissible.  Neither  will  the  fact  that  the  settlement  was  inter- 
rupted for  a short  time  in  1763  by  Pontiac’s  war  serve  as  a pretext  to  change 
the  date  of  permanent  settlement  from  1760  to  1764.  It  is  well  known  that 
persons  who  arrived  here  in  1761,  if  not  in  1760,  continued  here  with  perhaps 
slight  interruptions  for  many  years,  and  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  many  who 
came  in  1760  were  in  no  manner  connected  with  the  workmen,  nor  dependent 
upon  the  troops  except  for  protection  and  for  a division  of  their  pay.  Unques- 
tionably many  came  here,  as  settlers  always  did  in  those  days  to  wild  locations 
in  the  West,  because  they  expected  to  better  their  condition,  and  intended  to 
remain  so  long  as  they  were  prosperous  and  safe. 

This  somewhat  elaborate  analysis  of  motives  and  facts  is  given  owing  to 
the  fact  that  some  writers  have  contended  that  the  permanent  settlement  should 
date  from  1764.  The  latter  view  seems  to'  be  so-  faulty  and  so  unjust  to  the 
brave  men,  women  and  children  who  came  here  in  1760  that  it  must  be  con- 
sidered untenable.  The  permanent  settlement  must  date  from  1760,  if  not  from 
an  earlier  date.  A critical  examination  of  the  archives  in  Canada  might  fix 
the  permanent  settlement  at  1754.  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  Volume  II, 
page  303,  says:  “It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  documents  we  print  (the 

list  of  inhabitants  and  houses  of  July  22,  1760)  relate  to  a time  within  a year 
of  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg.”  From  this 
statement  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  under 
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whose  auspices  the  magazine  was  issued,  considered  the  date  of  the  permanent 
establishment  of  Pittsburg  as  1759.  For  the  same  volume  of  the  Magazine,  Mr. 
Craig,  about  fifty  years  ago,  furnished  valuable  corrections  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  list  of  settlers  of  1760.  Among  his  annotations  were  the  follow- 
ing: John  Langdale  was  an  Indian  trader;  John  Barklit  was  probably  John 
Barkley,  an  Indian  trader  as  late  as  1772;  Philip  Boyle  may  have  been  Philip 
Bayle,  a soldier  afterward  employed  by  Colonel  Croghan  in  the  Indian  trade; 
John  Pierce  subsequently  quartermaster-general  of  Pennsylvania  militia;  William 
McAllister  lived  in  Washington  County  during  the  whisky  insurrection;  Edward 
Cook  a man  of  great  ability  and  usefulness,  afterward  prominent  in  public 
affairs;  James  Harris,  William  Work  and  James  Milligan  also  prominent; 
Alexander  Ewing  an  Indian  trader  as  late  as  1772;  Lazarus  Lowry  and  his 
brother  were  Indian  traders  as  early  as  1744,  and  the  commandant  at  Detroit 
offered  a reward  for  their  scalps,  owing  to  their  great  influence  over  the  Indians; 
John  Finley  an  Indian  trader  licensed  in  1774;  Hugh  Crawford  an  Indian  trader; 
Joseph  Spear  an  Indian  trader  as  late  as  1775,  when  he  resided  near  John 
Ormsby’s  home;  John  McClure  an  uncle  of  Major  Ebenezer  Denny;  Samuel 
Hayden,  captain  in  the  King’s  Rangers  during  the  Revolution;  James  Reed 
was  doubtless  Read  of  Reading;  Robert  Paris  may  have  been  Richard  Paris, 
an  influential  Indian  trader;  George  Tomb  was  probably  George  Tomp,  a 
militiaman  and  spy  during  the  Revolution;  William  Heath  was  probably  William 
Heth  afterward  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Revolution;  John  Graham  an  Indian 
trader  as  late  as  1772;  Ephraim  Blane  was  commissary-general  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  greatgrandfather  of  James  G.  Blaine,  the  well-known  American 
statesman.  But  this  is  not  all  the  material  in  existence  to  fix  an  earlier  date 
than  1764  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  Pittsburg.  The  following  list  con- 
tains the  returns  of  the  number  of  houses,  the  names  of  the  owners,  and  the 
number  of  men,  women  and  children  in  each  house  at  Fort  Pitt,  April  14, 
1761.  It  was  furnished  to  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Scull,  of 
Oxford,  England,  and  transcribed  from  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  (h). 


LOWER 

Residents. 

TOWN. 

Houses. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Tohn  Hudess  (soldier) 

I 

I 

Ellena  Clark 

I 

I 

Richard  Rodgery  (soldier) 

I 

I 

I 

2 

William  Marshall  (soldier) 

I 

I 

I 

Joseph  Woods  (soldier) 

I 

I 

I 

Battoe  men  (soldier) 

I 

O 

O 

John  Hadley  (artificer) 

I 

William  Davis  (soldier) 

I 

I 

I 

Frederick  Dart  (soldier) 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Tames  Rodgers  (soldier) 

I 

I 

I 

Tohn  Carter 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Thomas  Camp  (soldier) 

1 

I 

I 

I 

Ship  carpenters 

3 

Tohn  Langdale 

I 

3 

Tohn  Campbell 

2 

5 

Christopher  Groves  (soldier).... 

i 

I 

T 

Tohn  Welch  

1 

2 

Tames  Kalhoun 

1 

Thomas  Mitchell 

T 

4 

Ephraim  Blane 

2 

(h)  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  Vol.  VT,  page  344. 
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Residents. 

Houses. 

Men. 

Women.  Children. 

John  Owehs 

I 

2 

I 

Hugli  Crawford  

8 

2 

William  Thompson 

I 

2 

Denis  Drogharty 

4 

Hugh  McSwine 

I 

1 

I ( 

John  Finley 

I 

2 

Richard  McManahan 

2 

4 

John  Hart 

4 

John  Craven 

1 

I T. 

James  Crampton  

1 

William  Armstrong 

I 

1 

Artificers 

4 

James  Meligan  

I 

1 

William  Trent 

3 

6 

George  Croghan 

1 

4 

John  Doncastle 

3 

4 

Philip  Boyle  and  artificers 

1 

3 

Arthur  Hamilton 

1 

2 

Edward  Graham, 

2 

William  McAllister 

X 

2 

John  Ormslyy 

1 

2 

• • • . 

Thomas  Carney  (artificer) 

1 

1 

Leonard  Young  (baker,  soldier) 

1 

2 

David  Nigley  (soldier) 

1 

1 

I 

Abraham  Miller  (soldier) 

1 

1 

I 

Ralph  Phillips  (lieutenant) 

1 

1 

Philip  Phillips 

1 

1 

John  Boys  (soldier) 

1 

1 

I T 

Thomas  Sheppard  (artificer) .... 

1 

1 

Emptv  houses 

UPPER 

58 

TOWN. 

103 

19  10 

Residents. 

Houses. 

Men. 

Women.  Children. 

Hospitals  for  soldiers 

7 

John  Leach 

I 

I 

John  Cusick  (soldier) 

I 

I 

I 

Nancy  Thommas 

I I 

Francis  Cline  (soldier)  

I 

I 

Peter  Rotterer  (of  ye  train) 

I 

I 

I I 

Humphrey  Kies 

I 

Empty  house 

Michael  Longsold 

I 

2 

Charles  Boyle 

I 

1 2 

Patrick  McOuaid 

I 

Thomas  Small 

2 

fohn  Meatcalfe  

2 

Robert  Parris 

2 

2 

Hugh  Read 

2 

2 

Thomas  Brighton 

I 

Conrad  House 

I 

William  Splane 

3 
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Residents. 

Houses. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Robert  Reed 

i 

I 

I 

I 

Neil  McCollum 

I 

I 

I 

John  Work 

2 

Dennis  McGlaulin 

i 

I 

2 

George  Snigh 

3 

i 

I 

2 

John  Neal.  

i 

I 

. . 

Empty  house 

. . 

Arthur  Curvent 

I 

i 

I 

Dennis  Hall 

i 

i 

I 

1 

Coopers  and  soldiers 

5 

. . 

Patrick  McCarty 

i 

i 

I 

2 

Christopher  Miller 

I 

i 

I 

i 

John  McCantish 

I 

i 

I 

William  Hath  (Heth) 

2 

i 

William  Vinston 

i 

I 

Woodrow,  Ramsay  & Co 

2 

2 

I 

George  White 

I 

2 

Christopher  Negty 

I 

I 

I 

Martin  Smith 

I 

2 

Eleanor  Crawford 

I 

2 

lames  Gilbey 

I 

I 

i 

i 

Empty  house 

I 

Tohn  Field 

I 

i 

i 

William  Guthry  (trader) 

I 

I 

i 

William  Brown 

...'..  I 

2 

i 

i 

John  Dayley  (Daily) 

i 

i 

i 

John  Doncastle 

2 

3 

Captain  Mathers  and  servant .... 

i 

2 

Empty  house 

i 

Daniel  Sailer 

i 

i 

Jacob  Nyers 

i 

i 

Empty  house 

i 

Philip  Byerley 

2 

Frederick  Sligh 

i 

i 

John  Hay  ton 

2 

2 

Christopher  Limes  

I 

Tohn  Armstrong  (soldier) 

T 

I 

i 

Empty  house 

I 

Frederick  Klingle 

I 

I 

i 

Samuel  Shunner 

I 

I 

i 

i 

Henry  ITarshaw  (soldier) 

I 

I 

i 

Vendot  Cramer 

I 

I 

i 

Joseph  Budwick 

. . . . . 1 

I 

# , 

Tohn  Hillman 

I 

I 

i 

i 

Henry  FregstafT 

I 

3 

Joseph  McMurray 

I 

i 

i 

i 

Thomas  Walker  

I 

2 

Empty  house 

I 

John  Craver 

I 

I 

Jacob  Sennet  (trader) 

I 

2 

Michael  McMurray 

I 

i 

John  Mains  (soldier) 

I 

i 

Empty  house 

I 
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Residents.  Houses.  Men.  Women.  Children. 


Mathew  Fulneck 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hugh  Henry 

1 

1 

1 

1 

John  Linsey  (soldier) 

1 

1 

1 

Captain  Bassett 

Thomas  Bassett’s  Engineer  Corps.  . . . 

1 

2 

Artillery. 

Isaac  Conn 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Sergeant  Pierce 

1 

1 

1 

Rowland  Pemberton 

1 

1 

1 

1 

John  Sutton 

1 

1 

1 

William  Venible 

1 

1 

1 

2 

AVilliam  Cassady 

1 

1 

1 

Ambrose  Newton 

1 

1 

Thomas  Box 

1 

2 

Captain  William  Clapham  and  servants  1 

4 

Captain  Barnsley  and  servants 

. 2 

4 

2 

Messhouse  and  general’s  house 

. 2 

Lieutenant  Rosetidge 

. 2 

2 

2 

Sergeant  Morton  (soldier) 

I 

2 

John  Bamer  (soldier) 

1 

1 

1 

Total  in  upper  town 

105 

118 

54 

28 

Outlying  soldiers  and  families 

43 

23 

13 

Total  outside  of  works,  upper  town 

161 

77 

41 

Total  in  both  towns 

163 

264 

96 

51 

Sometime  during  the  early  autumn  of 

1761  a 

young 

man 

named 

Kenney  came  here  as  a representative  of  the  business  house  of  the  Pembertons, 
of  Philadelphia,  to  open  a store,  and  from  his  diary  valuable  historic  facts 
connected  with  early  Pittsburg  are  learned.  Under  date  of  the  nth  month 
and  20th  day,  1761,  he  recorded  in  his  diary  that  a young  man,  not  named,  had 
been  ordered  by  Colonel  Bouquet  to  number  the  houses  and  register  such  num- 
bers upon  the  doors,  and  that  this  first  census  taker  had  reported  about  100 
houses,  but  that  he  (Mr.  Kenney)  believed  that  better  numbering  would  raise 
the  list  to  about  150.  He  wrote  of  funds  being  subscribed  for  a school  in  the 
town  during  the  winter  of  1761-2,  and  of  the  want  felt  by  the  inhabitants  for 
some  sort  of  religious  services.  He  wrote  also  that,  “if  ye  place  continue  to 
increase  near  this  manner,  it  must  soon  be  very  large,  which  seems  likely  to 
me.”  From  the  day  that  General  Forbes  took  possession  of  this  spot  nearly 
all  writers  of  letters  from  here  headed  their  missives  “Pittsburg,”  instead  of 
“Fort  Pitt,”  and  this  statement  includes  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  .proving 
that  all  here  considered  the  town  established  as  early  as  November,  1758.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  town  did  not  progress  during  the  year  1762  as  it  had 
during  1760  and  1761.  No  doubt  it  did,  and  it  may  have  received  a consider- 
able accession  to  the  number  of  its  residents.  The  year  1763  saw  a change. 

After  the  establishment  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  1758,  the  Indians  of  all  the  Western 
country  came  here  for  their  supplies,  and  the  trade  must  have  been  immense 
for  that  day.  There  were  present  here  from  ten  to  twenty  traders  with  large 
stocks  of  goods,  which  were  given  to  the  Indians  in  exchange  for  money  they 
received  from  the  Government,  or  for  their  valuable  packs  of  furs  and  peltry 
brought  in  from  a radius  of  hundreds  of  miles.  According  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette  of  March  21,  1760,  this  trade  was  very  larg'e,  and  what  was  most 
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promising,  the  Indians  seemed  anxious  to  maintain  it  rather  than  obliterate  it. 
It  was  estimated  by  that  paper  that  about  4,000  people  poured  into  Western 
Pennsylvania  during  that  and  the  subsequent  year.  General  John  Stanwix  suc- 
ceeded General  Forbes  in  command  here  in  1759,  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
March,  1760,  by  Major  Tulikens.  In  June,  1760,  Major  Tulikens  was  succeeded 
by  General  Monckton,  and  in  August  of  that  year  the  latter  held  a treaty  with 
the  Western  Indians  at  Fort  Pitt.  The  attack  of  Pontiac  was  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  English,  who  had  succeeded  to  all  the  French  forts  in  America 
by  the  treaty  of  February  10,  1763,  were  not  strong,  and  that  the  forts  could 
easily  be  captured.  In  fact,  all  were  captured  except  Forts  Pitt,  Niagara  and 
Detroit. 

“I  forgot  to-  tell  you,  Sir,  that  we  have  a club  every  Monday,  and  a ball  on 
Saturday  evening,  composed  of  the  most  beautiful  ladies  of  the  garrison.  We 
regale  them  with  punch,  and,  if  it  is  not  strong  enough,  the  whisky  is  at  their 
service”  (i). 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1763,  the  rivers  rose  to  a great  height,  inundating 
the  fort,  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be  learned,  covering  all  of  what  is  now  Penn 
and  Liberty  avenues.  The  lower  town  was  flooded,  but  the  upper  seems  to 
have  escaped.  On  the  8th,  when  the  flood  was  at  its  height,  two  officers  and 
thirty  men,  with  fifteen  days’  provisions,  were  sent  temporarily  to-  the  upper 
town.  It  was  stated  that  the  flood  was  twenty-two  inches  higher  than  the 
year  before.  Thompson,  the  tanner,  and  Shepard,  the  carpenter,  were  drowned, 
and  the  storehouses  of  the  traders  were  flooded,  but,  through  the  energy  of 
Captain  Ecuyer,  little  property  was  lost.  On  the  19th  of  March  Captain  Ecuyer 
wrote:  “We  Lad  St.  Patrick’s  fetes  in  every  manner,  so  that  Croghan  could 

not  write  by  this  express.”  On  April  23d  Captain  Ecuyer  also  said:  “All  who 
are  here  (excepting  the  garrison)  are  dregs  of  nature.”  During  the  early  part 
of  1763  the  Indians  were  extremely  and  significantly  urgent  in  their  demands 
upon  Mr.  Croghan  for  supplies  of  powder,  lead,  knives  and  vermilion.  During 
one  month  he  “drew  17,000  pounds,  as  much  flour  as  beef.”  On  the  2d  of 
June,  1763,  soon  after  the  siege  had  commenced,  the  garrison  consisted  of  250 
men,  with  equal  numbers  of  regulars  and  militia.  At  this  time  Mr.  Trent  was 
one  of  the  merchants,  and  a little  later  he  was  appointed  by  Captain  Ecuyer, 
major  commandant  of  militia. 

Pittsburg  escaped  destruction  at  the  commencement  of  Pontiac’s  war 
through  no  fault  of  that  great  chieftain,  but  through  the  carelessness,  or  inten- 
tion, or  both,  of  the  Indians  then  in  this  vicinity.  Had  not  the  friendship  of 
some  of  the  Indians  for  the  whites  here,  or  the  plainly  suspicious  acts  of  others, 
put  the  commandant  and  the  inhabitants  on  their  guard,  the  fort  would  no-  doubt 
have  been  captured  and  all  would  have  been  murdered.  Previous  to  the  29th 
of  May  alarming  reports  from  different  quarters,  together  with  the  suspicious 
actions  of  the  Indians  in  this  vicinity,  caused  the  commandant,  Simeon  Ecuyer, 
and  the  inhabitants  to  fear  an  impending  outbreak.  On  the  29th  the  news  was 
received  of  the  murder  of  Colonel  Clapham  and  family  at  Sewickley  Old  Town, 
twenty-five  miles  up  the  Youghiogheny,  and  on  the  same  day  two  soldiers  from 
the  fort  were  killed  on  Sawmill  Run.  On  the  30th  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  so 
threatening  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  towns,  to  the  number  probably 
of  from  125  to  150,  exclusive  of  the  soldiers,  took  refuge  in  the  fort.  On  the 
1st  of  June  Captain  Ecuyer  gave  orders  to  pull  down  and  burn  all  the  outhouses 
of  the  upper  town,  and  to  demolish  the  lower  town  and  carry  the  wood  into  the 
fort.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  destruction  of  Pittsburg  by  fire. 
The  object  unquestionably  was  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  taking  possession  of 


(i)  Ecuyer  to  Bouquet,  Fort  Pitt.  January  8,  1763. 
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the  houses,  which  would  furnish  them  shelter  and  a safe  refuge  from  the  bullets 
of  the  soldiers.  .The  women  were  detailed  to  carry  water  to  the  men  on  duty, 
and  all  men  off  duty  were  required  to  sleep  in  their  clothes,  with  their  arms  by 
their  sides.  On  the  2d  of  June  the  principal  houses  on  Grant’s  Hill  were 
burned,  and  at  night  the  Indians  finished  the  work  of  destruction.  On  the  3d 
Thompson's  house,  about  half  a mile  from  the  fort,  was  burned.  During  this 
time  the  entire  garrison  were  kept  under  arms  and  at  work  on  the  fort,  render- 
ing it  as  nearly  impregnable  as  possible,  while  the  inhabitants  secured  their 
cattle  and  horses,  gathered  provisions  from  the  fields  and  gardens  and  other- 
wise prepared  for  what  appeared  would  be  a siege.  No  one  was  permitted 
to  go  outside  without  orders  from  the  commander,  and  all  were  furnished  with 
rations.  The  quartermaster  was  instructed  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  fort  daily 
in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  filth;  and  the  women  and  children 
were  ordered  to  keep  within  doors,  except  those  who  were  detailed  to  carry 
water  to  the  men.  The  dogs  were  ordered  tied  up,  and  the  cattle  were  watered 
once  a day  and  fed  twice,  at  10  a.  m.  and  4 p.  m.,  on  German  wheat  or  spelts, 
the  women  being  required  to  go  outside  under  the  protection  of  a covering  party 
of  about  twenty-five  armed  men  to  cut  the  spelts.  Any  person  refusing  to 
obey  orders  was  placed  under  arrest  and  confined  in  the  guardroom.  By  June 
7th  the  dogs  had  become  so  troublesome  that  a detail  of  men  was  chosen  to 
drown  them.  There  were  five  bastions  to  the  fort,  although  the  inclosure  was 
four-sided,  to  wit:  Monongaheia,  Ohio,  Flag,  Grenadier  and  Music.  The  330 
soldiers,  traders  and  backwoodsmen  were  organized  into'  squads  for  special 
service  and  into  relays  to  guard  the  ramparts  day  and  night.  Captain  Ecuyer, 
with  a squad,  commanded  the  Monongaheia  bastion;  Captain  Gordon,  Flag 
bastion;  Captain  Cochran,  Music  bastion;  the  Grenadiers,  Grenadier  bastion, 
and  the  general  company,  Ohio  bastion.  Sentinels  were  posted  day  and  night 
at  the  bridge  gate  and  at  the  sally  ports.  Women  were  forbidden  to  appear 
on  the  ramparts. 

On  the  9th  a great  smoke  up  the  Allegheny  told  of  the  destruction  of  the 
house  of  George  Croghan.  On  the  10th  several  men  engaged  in  repairing 
fence  about  one  thousand  yards  from  the  fort  were  fired  upon.  On-  the  nth, 
at  daybreak,  several  Indians  were  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  the  upper 
town,  and  at  10  o’clock  at  night  set  fire  to  a house  still  remaining  there,  but 
were  scattered  by  a .shell  from  the  fort.  Still  later  in  the  same  night  several 
Indians  were  detected  prowling  among  the  ruins  of  the  lower  town.  On  the 
i 2th  the  Indians  and  whites  exchanged  shots  from  a safe  distance.  On  the 
:1:5th  a party  of  four  men,  under  Sergeant  Miller,  went  mat  to  cut  spelts,  and, 
against  orders,  advanced  to  Grant’s  Hill,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the 
savages,  and  Miller  was  shot  dead,  his  companions  preventing  his  being  scalped. 
An  express,  or  messenger,  from  Bedford  was  fired  on  near  the  fort. 

On  the  1 6th  four  Shawnees  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio, 
as  the  Allegheny  was  then  designated,  and,  calling  for  McKee,  requested  him 
to  cross  the  river,  as  they  desired  to  talk  with  him.  They  had  nothing  of 
importance  to  communicate,  but  were  apparently  anxious  to  secure  the  peace- 
able surrender  of  the  fort,  or  were  endeavoring"  to  gain  some  advantage  of 
the  garrison.  On  the  17th  the  same  Indians  called  again  for  Mr.  McKee, 
who  refused  to  cross  the  river.  They  thereupon  crossed  and  informed  him 
that  all  the  Indian  nations  had  taken  up  the  hatchet,  and  that  the  Indians  here 
would  furnish  protection  to  the  inhabitants,  providing  they  would  surrender, 
or  rather  join  the  Indians  who  were  then  there.  They  said  a large  force  was 
on  the  way  to  attack  Fort  Pitt,  and  was  sure  to  succeed.  On  the  19th  two 
Indians  crept  along  the  bank  of  the  Monongaheia  and  endeavored  to  shoot 
the  sentinel  posted  there.  A few  horses  that  had  escaped  from  their  owners 
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were  stolen  by  the  savages.  On  the  21st,  about  11  o’clock  at  night,  Indians 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela  repeated  the  sentinel's  cry  of  “All’s 
well.”  On  the  22d  James  Thompson,  who  went  outside  in  search  of  a horse, 
was  killed  and  scalped  within  sight  of  the  fort.  This  act  seemed  thoroughly 
to  arouse  the  bloody  instincts  of  the  savages,  for  they  appeared  in  consid- 
erable numbers  along  each  river  and  on  Grant’s  Hill  and  began  to  shoot  stray 
cattle  and  horses.  A shell  was  thrown  and  burst  in  a squad  of  them,  and 
several  were  wounded  and  perhaps  killed.  It  was  on  this  day  that  a shot 
llred  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio  (Allegheny)  wounded  a soldier  on 
the  Monongahela  bastion.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  McKee  and  two  other  inhabit- 
ants fired  at  three  Indians  on  the  Monongahela  bank  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  succeeded  in  killing  one  of  them.  The  weather 
was  extremely  warm,  and,  to  add  to  the  distress,  the  smallpox  broke  out, 
necessitating  the  building  of  a hospital  under  the  bridge,  placed  above  high 
water  mark.  The  fort  was  supplied  with  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  mounted 
on  platforms.  On  the  23d,  at  midnight,  two  Delawares  called  to  the  sentinels 
and  stated  that  they  desired  to  talk  with  Mr.  McKee  the  next  morning.  On 
the  24th  Turtle  Heart  and  Mamaulter  came  near  the  fort,  whereupon  Mr. 
McKee  went  out  to  see  what  proposition  they  had  to  offer.  They  stated  that 
a large  force  of  Indians  was  on  the  way  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  that  the  Indians 
here,  who  had  often  been  befriended  by  the  inhabitants,  desired  to  save  them 
and  requested  all  to  leave  at  once.  Captain  Ecuyer  thanked  the  two  chiefs  and 
informed  them  that  he  had  sufficient  force  to  hold  the  fort  against  any  odds. 
“Out  of  our  regard  to  them  we  gave  them  two  blankets  and  an  handkerchief 
out  of  the  smallpox  hospital.  I hope  it  will  have  the  desired  effect”  (j).  On 
the  25th  the  Shawnee  Indians  told  Mr.  McKee  that  two1  days  previously  they 
had  seen  a large  body  of  Indians  on  their  way  to  Fort  Pitt.  On  the  26th 
and  27th  the  disaster  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf  was  made  known  to  Fort  Pitt.  On  the 
night  of  the  28th  many  Indians  were  seen  close  to  the  walls  of  the  fort. 

On  the  3d  of  July  several  men  wlm  had  gone  outside  to  the  gardens  for 
greens  were  fired  upon  by  an  Indian  who  had  hidden  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  fort.  On  this  day  Adam  Terrence  wounded  an  Indian.  On  this  day,  also, 
two  guns  were  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Allegheny,  and  four  naked 
and  painted  savages  came  down  to  the  bank  singing,  as  was  their  custom, 
when  announcing  their  friendly  intentions.  They  carried  two  small  English 
flags,  and  informed  Mr.  McKee  that  they  had  a letter  from  the  commandant 
at  Detroit,  and  desired  to  come  over  to  deliver  it.  They  crossed  the  river 
and  Mr.  McKee  went  out  to  meet  them.  They  had  no  such  letter  from 
Detroit,  but  presented  several  wampum  belts,  and  while  the  conversation 
was  in  progress  it  was  noticed  by  the  whites  who  looked  from  the  fort  that 
the  Indians  on  Grant’s  Hill  were  very  uneasy,  and,  a moment  later,  came 
running  down  toward  the  fort,  and  five  appeared  on  the  bank  across  the  Alle- 
gheny. This  state  of  affairs  seemed  so  threatening  that  the  riflemen  within 
the  fort  fired  upon  the  few  who  had  run  down  from  Grant’s  Hill,  and.  the 
shots  were  returned  by  the  Indians.  On  this  day  six  Ottawas,  in  a conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  McKee,  professed  the  sincerest  friendship,  but  during  the  same 
night  many  Indians  were  detected  in  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  fort,  doubt- 
less endeavoring  to  gain  some  advantage,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  soldiers. 
The  entire  garrison  was  called  out,  and  remained  on  their  arms  until  day- 
light. This  was  the  most  threatening  day  thus  far  experienced.  Evidently  the 
large  force  of  Indians  had  arrived  and  was  endeavoring  in  some  manner  to 
outwit  the  whites  and  catch  them  at  a disadvantage.  On  the  4th  of  July  ten 


(j)  Letter  of  Captain  Ecuyer,  May,  1763. 
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Ottawas  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Allegheny  and  requested  to  be 
brought  over.  They  were  told  by  Mr.  McKee  to  cross  in  a canoe  which  they  had 
borrowed  the  day  before.  To  this  they  demurred,  declaring  that  no  harm 
was  intended;  whereupon  two  soldiers  were  sent  across  the  river,  but  imme- 
diately upon  reaching  the  bank  were  attacked  and  both  severely  wounded. 
A sharp  fire  of  small  arms  and  cannon  loaded  with  grape  was  opened  upon 
the  Indians  from  the  fort,  which  compelled  them  to  scatter,  and  permitted 
the  wounded  soldiers  to  escape  in  a boat  and  safely  reach  the  fort.  Another 
band  of  savages  on  Grant's  Hill  were  scattered  by  grapeshot  during  the  day. 
On  July  5th  many  shots  were  fired  by  the  Indians  from  both  sides  of  the  river 
and  from  Grant’s  Hill.  The  situation  was  now  fully  unmasked  and  the  siege 
had  begun  in  earnest.  The  garrison,  the  inhabitants  and  many  domestic  ani- 
mals were  huddled  together  in  the  fort,  while  the  rifles  of  the  soldiers  and 
settlers  kept  the  savages  from  destroying  the  valuable  gardens  and  from 
approaching  too  near. 

From  the  6th  to  the  10th  the  Indians  remained  very  quiet,  and  were, 
undoubtedly  hatching  some  deviltry.  Despite  the  proximity  of  danger,  the 
inhabitants,  on  the  10th,  went  all  over  the  gardens  and  the  surrounding  fields 
of  grain  as  if  no  danger  was  lurking  near.  From  the  nth  to  the  13th  the 
ominous  quiet  still  prevailed.  On  the  14th  a militiaman,  who  had  gone  out 
200  yards  after  cattle,  was  shot  in  three  places,  and  on  the  17th  died.  On  the 
18th  of  July,  the  grain  being  ripe  and  in  need  of  reaping,  a party  of  men  went 
out  to  cut  it,  and,  as  had  been  customary,  they  were  protected  by  a force  of 
riflemen,  which  had  gone  out  previously  and  found  that  no  Indians  were  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  While  this  scouting  party  was  on  Grant’s  Hill  an 
Indian  was  discovered  and  shot  and  scalped  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  Fleming 
had  command  of  the  scouting  party  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a member.  No 
sooner  was  the  Indian  killed  than  many  others  appeared  across  the  Monon- 
gahela  near  the  mouth  of  Sawmill  Run,  which  fact,  upon  being  announced, 
brought  the  covering  and  working  parties  to'  the  fort  in  a hurry.  John  Will- 
son,  an  Indian  of  notorious  reputation,  came  boldly  down  to  the  fort  unarmed, 
and  for  a considerable  time  talked  with  Mr.  McKee  and  others,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  gaining  some  advantage  if  possible.  He  proposed  a 
treaty,  but  this  was  refused  until  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Bouquet. 

During  this  period  the  white  inhabitants  continued  to'  carry  on  their  gar- 
dening and  harvesting,  so  far  as  was  possible,  under  the  protection  of  armed 
and  resolute  covering  parties.  It  was  necessary  to  protect  the  bullock  pens, 
and  this  was  successfully  done  before  a general  attack  was  made,  although, 
doubtless,  numbers  of  cattle  were  killed.  On  the  20th  large  numbers  of  men, 
women  and  children  (Indians)  were  seen  passing  back  and  forth  across  the 
Allegheny  some  distance  above  the  fort.  On  the  21st  three  Shawnees  waded 
across  the  Allegheny  to  the  fort  and  said  that  the  Indian  chiefs  were  then 
holding  a general  council.  On  the  22d  the  well-known  chiefs,  Gray  Eyes, 
Wingenum,  Turtle  Heart  and  Mamaulter,  came  across  and  announced  that  a 
general  council  was  being  held.  On  this  day  many  horses  loaded  with  corn,  and 
with  leather,  from  Anthony  Thompson’s  tanyard  probably,  were  seen  going 
back  and  forth  across  the  Allegheny.  The  Indians  were  forbidden,  upon  pain 
of  being  fired  upon,  from  passing  up  and  down  the  rivers  in  canoes.  On  the 
24th  Custaloga,  for  whom  the  Indians  had  delayed  the  council,  arrived.  On 
the  25th  four  Indians  in  a canoe,  while  passing  up  the  Monongahela  against 
the  commands  of  the  white  commander,  were  fired  upon  from  the  fort  from  a 
six-pounder  loaded  with  grape.  Neither  was  hurt,  but  they  scattered  and 
left  their  canoe  and  equipments,  which  were  captured  by  soldiers,  sent  across, 
and  proved  the  hostile  designs  of  the  savages.  Captain  Ecuyer,  in  writing 
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of  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  time,  stated  that  the  Indians  were  doing  their 
best  to  lull  the  whites  into  a sense  of  security  in  order  to  gain  some  advantage, 
‘■'but  they  will  be  disappointed.”  During  this  period  death  halloos  were  often 
heard  from  the  savages,  betokening  the  murder  of  some  settler  in  the  surround- 
ing- country.  On  the  26th  Shingiss,  YVingenum,  Gray  Eyes  (called  Sir  William 
Johnson)  and  others  came  across  the  river  and  talked  with  Mr.  McKee  and 
the  commander.  On  the  27th  fifty-seven  mounted  Indians  and  a number 
on  foot  were  seen  across  the  Allegheny.  Several  appeared  in  Huling’s  field 
and  cut  down  a quantity  of  wheat  with  knives  and  a scythe.  The  Indians  last 
named,  who  had  the  day  before  requested  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  and 
whites  from  this  vicinity,  were  answered  by  Captain  Ecuyer  tei  the  effect  that 
this  property  belonged  to  the  English,  having  been-  taken  from  the  French; 
that  he  could  defend  it  against  all  the  Indians  in  the  woods,  and  had  .ammuni- 
tion and  provisions  in  sufficient  quantity  for  three  years  (“I  wish  we  had  for 
three  months”- — Captain  Ecuyer);  that  the  Indians  had  pretended  to  be  friends, 
but  had  stolen  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the  inhabitants  and  killed  the  traders 
and  taken  their  goods;  and  that  the  death  halloos  heard  every  day  told  of 
the  continued  murder  of  white  settlers.  Yellow  Bird,  a Shawnee,  then  asked 
to  have  returned  to  the  owners  the  four  rifle  guns  taken  from  the  canoe  of  the 
Indians  on  the  25th,  but  was  answered  by  Captain  Ecuyer  that  he  would  not 
at  present  deliver  them,  though  he  would  do  so  as  soon  as  the  peaceable 
intention  of  the  Indians  was  discovered.  This  answer  from  the  commander 
to  the  request  of  the  Indians  to  evacuate  the  fort  and  to  return  the  guns  enraged 
them  to  such  a degree  that  they  changed  countenance  and  looked  savagely 
and  significantly  at  the  whites.  They  sullenly  returned  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  On  the  28th  all  the  Indians  were  seen  crossing  the  Allegheny  at  Shan- 
nopins  Town,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants  who-  had  gone  outside  to  the 
gardens,  against  the  warning's  of  the  commander,  came  near  being  killed  by 
concealed  Indians  on  Grant’s  Hill.  On  this  day  Captain  Ecuyer  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  leg  with  an  arrow,  and  several  others  were  wounded,  one  mor- 
tally. 

On  the  29th  the  heaviest  firing  of  the  siege  occurred.  The  Indians  poured 
an  incessant  fire  from  the  river  banks  and  from  Grant’s  Hill  upon  the  fort, 
and  1,500  small  arms  and  many  shells  were  sent  against  them.  On  this  day 
Markus  Huling’s  leg  was  broken,  and  several  others  were  wounded.  Sev- 
eral Indians  also  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  roofs  of  the  Governor’s 
house  and  barracks  were  riddled  with  rifle-balls,  and  at  night  attempts  were 
made  to  fire  the  buildings  with  fire-arrows.  The  firing  continued  on  the  30th 
and  31st,  but  with  no  great  intensity,  and  on  the  latter  day  the  Indians  were 
shelled  out  of  Huling’s  field.  During  these  few  days  the  Indians  had  resorted 
to  various  artifices  to  entrap  the  commander,  by  representations  that  they  had 
letters  from  Colonel  Bouquet  and  George  Croghan,  and  in  other  ways.  On 
August  1st  all  the  Indians  crossed  back  to-  the  western  side  of  the  Allegheny, 
and  on  a stick,  which  they  planted  in  the  bank  opposite  the  fort,  fixed  a 
paper.  On  the  2d  a white  man  and  two  Indians  came  down  to-  the  bank 
opposite  the  fort,  and  said  that  they  were  expresses  from  Colonel  Bouquet 
and  George  Croghan,  then  at  Bedford;  that  they  had  been  captured  by  the 
Indians,  their  letters  taken,  opened  and  read  by  a white  prisoner  under  threats 
of  the  tomahawk.  Several  of  the  letters  were  kept  by  the  Indians,  but  the 
others  were  in  possession  of  the  expresses.  The  letters  contained  information 
of  the  approach  of  Colonel  Bouquet  to  relieve  Fort  Pitt.  On  the  3d  it  was 
stated  by  Captain  Ecuyer  in  his  report  that  the  garrison  had  been  under  arms 
six  nights  in  succession,  with  two  reliefs.  At  this  time  the  most  of  the  Indians 
has  left  this  neighborhood  and  gone  out  to  intercept  and  crush  Colonel  Bouquet, 
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as  the)-  had  previously  crushed  General  Braddock.  On  the  5th  three  expresses 
arrived  from  Colonel  Bouquet  with  the  information  tlxat  he  was  on  the  point 
of  starting  from  Bedford  to>  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt.  The  expresses  stated  that 
when  near  Turtle  Creek  they  had  heard  many  guns,  cheers,  bells  and  had 
seen  many  Indians,  all  of  which  implied  that  the  Indians  were  concentrating 
there  to  resist  the  approach  of  the  troops  under  Colonel  Bouquet.  The  6th, 
7th,  8th  and  9th  passed  quietly,  without  news  from  the  troops  or  an  attack 
from  the  Indians.  On  the  10th  Miller,  an  express,  reached  Fort  Pitt  with  the 
intelligence  that  Colonel  Bouquet  had  been  attacked  by  the  combined  force  of 
the  Indians  at  Bushy  Run;  that  the  battle  had  lasted  for  two  days;  but  that 
Colonel  Bouquet  had  succeeded  in  defeating  them.  Captain  Ecuyer  imme- 
diately detached  a body  of  men  under  Captain  Phillips,  with  orders  to  march 
out  to  meet  and  assist  Colonel  Bouquet,  should  he  need  it.  The  defeat  of  the 
savages  at  Bushy  Run  and  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Bouquet  raised  the  siege  at 
Fort  Pitt  and  crushed  the  designs  and  hopes  of  the  Indians,  who  retired  into 
the  wilderness.  Immediately  succeeding  this  the  time  was  devoted  to  reaping 
the  ripened  grain.  On  the  22d  Major  Campbell  arrived  with  a convoy  in  charge 
of  provisions. 

From  this  time  until  Dunmore’s  War  Pittsburg  passed  a quiet  existence, 
interrupted  only  by  the  laying  out  of  four  blocks  by  Colonel  Campbell  in 
1/64,  the  cession  of  the  soil  by  the  Indians  in  1768,  the  survey  of  the  Manor  of 
Pittsburg  by  the  Penns  the  next  year,  and  the  treaties  held  here  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Previous  to  1768  all  settlers  upon  the  site  of  Pittsburg  were  squatters, 
as  the  territory  belonged  to  the  Indians.  In  that  year,  however,  the  Iroquois 
nation  sold  to  the  Penns  all  that  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Allegheny,  or  Ohio,  River,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  the  Monongahela  River.  In  1769  the  Penns  ordered  a survey  of 
the  Manor  of  Pittsburg  which  was  completed  March  27,  1769,  and  contained 
5,766  acres.  The  platting  of  a town  by  Colonel  Campbell  in  1764  was  wholly 
an  act  of  usurpation  and  an  infringement  of  the  rights  and  an  unlawful  occu- 
pation of  the  territory  of  the  Indians.  It  is  probable  that  Colonel  Campbell  had 
no  authority  from  the  Penns  to  lay  out  a town  upon  land  which  they  did 
not  own.  He  seems,  therefore,  not  to  have  been  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  Penns.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  was  a Virginian,  and  received  authority 
from  that  colony  to  lay  out  a town  here  in  order  tO'  give  color  to*  the  claims 
of  the  latter.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  this  time  forward  both 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  claimed  this  territory.  The  ambition  and  the  aggres- 
sions of  Virginia  are  well-known  matters  of  history. 

The  first  four  blocks  were  laid  out  on  the  Monongahela  close  to  Fort  Pitt, 
and  comprised  the  tract  lying  between  Water  and  Second  streets,  and  between 
Ferry  and  Market  streets,  and  consisted  of  four  squares,  if  Chancery  Lane  may 
be  counted  as  dividing  the  blocks.  Upon  the  survey  of  the  tract  by  the  Penns 
in  1769  the  lots  laid  out  by  Colonel  Campbell  and  the  claims  of  the  squat- 
ter owners  were  duly  recognized,  so  that  there  seems  to  have  been  no  con- 
tention on  that  score.  The  town,  no  doubt,  revived  immediately  after  the 
siege  of  Fort  Pitt  was  raised  and  the  Indians  were  dispersed,  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  kept  here  to  garrison  the  fort  and  hold  the  Indians  in  subjection 
a force  varying  from  150  to  300  men.'  Independent  of  the  soldiers  there  seems 
to  have  been,  according  to  the  most  reliable  accounts,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
houses  occupied  by  Indian  traders,  pioneer  settlers  and  their  families.  This 
statement  will  cover  the  history  of  Pittsburg  from  1764  until  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  a period  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years. 

As  will  be  seen  from  one  of  the  foregoing  lists  of  pioneers  the  settlement 
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outside  of  the  fort  early  took  the  form  of  an  upper  and  a lower  town.  This 
distinction  commenced  as  early  as  1761,  and  continued  after  the  laying  out 
of  the  four  squares  in  1764.  The  lower  town  nestled  close  to  the  fort,  as  if 
for  protection,  while  the  upper  town  lay  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela 
several  hundred  yards  up-stream.  In  time  these  sections  were  united  by  a line 
of  houses.  The  second  census  may  be  said  to  have  been  taken  by  George 
Washington  in  1770,  when  he  reported  that  the  number  of  houses  outside  of  the 
fort  was  about  twenty.  They  comprised  twelve  two-story  log  houses  and 
about  eight  small  log  cabins.  If  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  house  is 
set  at  six  persons,  there  would  have  been  a population  here  then  of  120.  This 
is  a smaller  number  than  the  town  first  started  out  with  in  1760,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  at  the  latter  date  many  of  those  who  were  counted  as 
inhabitants  outside  of  the  fort  were  workmen  who  had  come  here  to  assist 
in  the  erection  of  Fort  Pitt. 

Immediately  after  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title,  in  1768,  a steady 
stream  of  emigration  poured  through  the  notches  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
sought  permanent  location,  not  only  in  this  vicinity,  but  in  the  distant  region 
of  Kentucky.  This  gave  the  first  invigorating  impulse  to  the  town  of  Pitts- 
burg. Residences  sprang  up  along  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  and  busi- 
ness houses  increased  to  meet  the  new  demand.  It  is  stated  that  in  1770  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  with  a single  exception,  were  traders,  and  that  the 
exception  was  Samuel  Semple,  who  kept  a tavern  at  the  corner  of  Water  and 
Ferry  streets.  This  building  was  erected  in  1764  by  Colonel  George  Morgan, 
was  a double  log  house,  and  was  the  first  here  to  have  a shingle  roof.  Instead 
of  interfering  with  the  settlement  of  Pittsburg,  Lord  Dunmore’s  War  may  be 
said  to  have  attracted  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  extensive  advertisement  the 
controversy  received  in  the  Atlantic  towns.  The  friends  of  each  side  naturally 
endeavored  to  induce  others  to  espouse  their  cause,  and  the  heralding  of 
events  gave  an  impetus  to  emigration.  The  period  of  Lord  Dunmore’s  War, 
therefore,  was  the  most  prosperous  era  from  the  laying  out  of  the  town  in  1764 
until  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

In  October,  1772,  orders  were  received  from  General  Gage  by  Major 
Charles  Edmondstone,  in  command  of  the  garrison,  to  abandon  Fort  Pitt  and 
sell  the  material — bricks,  stones,  pickets,  timbers,  iron,  etc.,  which  he  did  to 
Captains  Ward  and  Smallman  for  ^50,  New  York  currency.  The  buildings 
were  not  torn  down.  Within  a month  the  inhabitants  became  so  alarmed 
over  their  exposed  and  helpless  situation  that  they  begged  General  Gage  to 
regarrison  the  fort.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  answered  the  prayer,  and  in 
consequence  Lord  Dunmore,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  John  Connolly 
and  others,  resolved  on  an  attempt  to  wrest  Western  Pennsylvania  from  the 
Penns  and  constitute  it  a colony  of  Virginia.  This  was  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  brilliant  political  schemes  ever  instituted  in  this  country,  and  will 
be  found  fully  set  forth  in  one  of  the  chapters  on  political  events. 

• In  a petition,  dated  June  14,  1774,  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg,  becoming 
seriously  apprehensive  of  an  Indian  war,  prayed  John  Penn,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  afford  them  “such  protection  and  relief  as  to  your  honor 
shall  seem  meet.”  As  the  names  signed  to  this  petition  no  doubt  represented 
the  heads  of  almost,  or  quite,  every  family  residing  in  this  vicinity  at  the  time, 
they  are  here  given  for  reference:  Ensign  McKay,  Devereux  Smith,  William 

Butler,  James  O’Hara,  Samuel  McKenzie,  John  Ormsby,  John  McAllister, 
Andrew  Robinson,  Edward  Thompson,  William  Evans,  William  McClellan, 
William  Lea,  Frederick  Henry,  John  Henry,  Christopher  Miller,  John  Stewart, 
Richard  Carson,  James  Carnahan,  Tohn  Chilton,  John  Carnahan,  Peter  Ecklev, 
Edward  Murray,  William  McConnell,  Tames  Kvle,  Benjamin  Coe,  Joseph 
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Kyle,  John  Worf,  Robert  Patterson,  Reuben  Powell,  Peter  Coe,  William 
Elliott,  John  Emerson,  Adam  McClintock,  James  Neely,  Leaven  Cooper, 
Nathaniel  Field,  Aldrich  Allen,  David  Watson,  John  Cleghorn,  Stephen  Lowry, 
Silas  Miller,  John  Carnahan,  William  Stuart,  Clarence  Findley,  John  Findley, 
Andrew  Findley,  Robert  Thompson,  Samuel  McGomery,  Thomas  Carroll, 
(ames  Patterson,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  James  Pollock,  David  Sample,  Michael 
Huffnagle,  Samuel  Shannon,  Samuel  Smith,  James  Dugan,  George  Hutcheson, 
George  McDowell,  Nathan  Young,  Michael  Coffman,  William  Piper,  George 
Glenn,  David  McCann,  Alexander  Johnston,  John  Cavenaugh,  Robert  Mickey, 
David  Mickey,  Alexander  McDowell,  Robert  Nox  (Knox?),  James  McDowell, 
Thomas  Bleack,  David  Thompson,  Jacob  Meens,  John  Smith,  John  McNaghar, 
Hugh  Lorrimer  (Larimer?),  Benamin  Sitten  (Sutton?),  Thomas  Sutton,  H. 
Slatten,  David  Loveger,  James  McCurdy,  Abel  Fisher,  Robert  Porter,  John 
Livingston,  Robert  Laughlin,  Charles  Kille,  Dudley  Daugherty,  Hugh  Hamill, 
Richard  Shannon,  John  Weesnor  (Wisnor?),  John  Shannon,  Joseph  Gaskins, 
Robert  McDowell,  John  Jordan,  John  Smith,  Thomas  Galbraith,  Samuel  Evans, 
Henry  Fitzgerald,  Edmund  Mullalv,  James  Thompson  and  William  McKenzie. 

Little  noteworthy  transpired  during  the  Revolution  to  change  the  character 
of  Pittsburg  as  a town.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  the  fort  remained  in 
possession  of  Captain  Edward  Ward,  one  of  the  purchasers,  and  later  passed 
to  the  control  of  Captain  John  Neville,  acting  under  orders  of  the  Governor 
of  Virginia;  but  soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  Colonial 
forces  took  possession  and  assumed  military  control,  and  so  continued  until 
the  end  of  the  nearly  eight  years  of  war.  The  families  located  here  were  sup- 
ported by  money  which  they  received  from  the  soldiers  and  from  the  Indians, 
in  exchange  for  goods  or  services.  The  town  was  wild,  and  little  or  no  attempt 
at  orderly  government  was  to  be  seen  except  such  as  was  exercised  by  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  garrison.  The  population  remained  about  the  same — 
from  150  to  200.  Little  occurred  to  arouse  any  display  of  military  force  or 
kindle  the  indignation  or  lethargy  of  the  few  settlers.  As  the  news  was  received 
of  the  various  successes  or  reverses  to  the  Colonial  arms,  joy  or  grief  was 
displayed.  Nothing  transpired  to  disturb  the  monotony— not  even  an  attack 
upon  the  fort  by  the  Indians;  although  many  murders  were  committed  and 
the  Tories  endeavored  to  capture  the  fort,  and  late  in  the  war,  after  a pre- 
tentious display,  Colonel  Brodhead,  at  the  head  of  a body  of  troops,  sallied  forth 
on  a visionary  chase  up  the  Allegheny  River  after  a few  Indians. 

As  soon  as  the  news  was  received  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  the 
inhabitants  of  Pittsburg  assembled  and  passed  resolutions  favoring  the  cause 
of  the  colonists.  It  is  noteworthy  to  remark  that  this  action  was  taken  by 
the  Virginians  residing  here,  and  that,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  the 
participants  had  been  associated  with  Dr.  Connolly  in  the  attempt  to  place 
this  colony  under  the  control  of  the  government  of  Virginia.  When  the  war 
with  the  mother  country  became  a certainty  the  Continental  authorities  imme- 
diately placed  a small  but  adequate  force  in  charge  of  Fort  Pitt.  All  the  resi- 
dents, knowing  the  nature  of  the  savages,  feared  a general  Indian  war.  The 
leading  residents,  accordingly,  urged  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  gaining 
the  good  will  and  friendship  of  the  Western  tribes;  whereupon  a treaty  of 
friendship  was  held  in  July,  1776,  in  Pittsburg,  with  representatives  of  the  Six 
Nations,  on  which  occasion  Guyasutha,  head  chief  of  the  Senecas,  announced 
in  an  eloquent  address  that  the  Indians  desired  to  remain  neutral  during  the 
war,  and  declared  that  armed  forces  of  either  side  would  not  be  permitted  to 
march  through  their  country.  In  April,  1776,  Colonel  George  Morgan  was 
appointed  Indian  agent,  with  headquarters  in  Pittsburg.  In  September,  1776, 
war  with  the  Western  Indians  seemed  certain,  but  for  the  time  was  averted. 
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In  February,  1777,  there  arrived  here  from  Philadelphia  boat  carpenters  sent 
out  by  the  Government  to  build  bateaux  for  use  on  the  Western  waters.  They 
established  a boatyard  on  the  Monongahela  a number  of  miles  above  Pitts- 
burg. The  year  1777  passed  with  many  Indian  alarms  and  much  privation  from 
the  want  of  the  necessary  supplies.  In  January,  1778,  flour  in  Pittsburg  was 
$16  per  barrel,  and  other  things  equally  high. 

In  the  spring  of  1779  the  Western  country  was  in  a continuous  state  of 
alarm  from  the  threats  of  the  British  to  come  down  from  Canada,  and  from 
many  bloody  incursions  of  predatory  Indian  bands.  Colonel  Brodhead’s  let- 
ters to  the  authorities  in  the  East  were  filled  with  complaints.  His  troops 
had  little  to  eat  and  less  to  wear,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  depended  upon  the 
soldiers  for  subsistence,  suffered  intensely.  He  praised  Captains  Findley  and 
Stokely,  and  also  spoke  of  Captains  Dawson  and  Carnahan.  He  said:  “You 
will  readily  conceive  that  the  command  of  the  department,  left  in  great  con- 
fusion, will  naturally  involve  me  in  much  trouble  to  extricate  it  and  put  things 
in  a regular  train  for  the  necessary  operations  of  a campaign.”  He  stated 
that  the  murders  committed  in  the  Western  country  by  the  Indians  were  so 
numerous  that  it  was  supposed  they  had  formed  a camp  on  the  waste  lands 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  said:  “We  have  not  even  three  days’  meat  to  subsist 

the  troops  of  the  garrison,  to  enable  us  to  attack  some  of  their  towns.”  At 
this  time  100  of  his  men  were  at  Fort  Laurens,  25  at  Wheeling,  the  same  number 
at  Holliday’s  Cove,  and  squads  were  detailed  to  assist  the  boatmen,  wagoners, 
etc.  From  his  letters  it  would  seem  that  Brodhead  intended  to  conduct  a 
most  destructive  campaign  against  the  'Indians.  His  principal  complaint  was 
against  his  predecessor  of  whom  he  said,  “Had  he  taken  the  necessary  steps 
we  might  now  be  ready  to  check  the  caitiffs  who  kept  the  inhabitants  in  one 
continual  alarm.”  In  May,  1779,  he  asked  the  authorities  at  Bedford  to  send 
him  a big  net  with  which  to  catch  fish,  so  that  his  troops  could  be  provided 
with  fresh  meat.  He  said  at  this  time:  “The  cursed  spirit  of  monopoly  and 
speculation  is  too  prevalent,  and  accordingly  injures  the  soldiery  and  indeed 
the  service  generally.  The  high  wages  given  these  boatbuilders  has  greatly 
raised  the  wages  of  other  artificers,  but  the  poor  soldiers  are  kept  to  the  old 
rates  without  a murmur.”  At  this  time  he  was  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from 
the  British  and  Indians,  who  were  known  to  be  in  force  on  the  Sandusky  and 
the  Coshocking.  It  was  learned  that  the  enemy  expected  to  strike  the  settle- 
ment “when  the  strawberries  were  ripe.” 

In  June,  1779,  a large  quantity  of  provisions,  carried  on  the  backs  of  864 
horses,  came  from  Carlisle,  to-  be  used  in  supplying  the  Western  forts  with  much 
needed  assistance.  Colonel  Brodhead  said  at  this  time  that  he  had  ready  forty 
large  canoes  and  that  seven  bateaux  were  nearly  finished.  In  July,  1779, 
he  said:  “Whilst  I am  writing  I am  tormented  by  at  least  a dozen  drunken 
Indians,  and  I shall  be  obliged  to  remove  my  headquarters  from  hence  on 
account  of  a cursed,  villainous  set  of  inhabitants,  who,  in  spite  of  every  exer- 
tion, continue  to  rob  the  soldiers  and  cheat  them  and  the  Indians  out  of  every- 
thing they  are  possessed  of.”  In  August,  1779,  he  said:  “I  have  until  very 

lately  been  tied  to  a defensive  plan  by  repeated  instructions,  but  as  I am  now 
at  liberty  to  act  offensively  against  the  Senecas,  I shall  set  out  on  an  expedition 
against  their  towns  within  a few  days.”  At  this  time  he  also*  wrote:  “Destruction 
of  public  stores  for  this  department  is  not  confined  to  Fort  Pitt.  I believe 
much  of  them  were  destroyed  here,  too,  for  want  of  regularity  in  the  issues 
and  want  of  virtue  in  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  purchase  and 
secrete  public  stores  from  the  hands  of  the  private  soldiers.  I have  one  under 
guard  for  such  villainy  now  and  hope  to  make  an  example  of  him.”  In  August 
nearly  sixty  boats  were  ready  for  use.  He  said  “that  the  depreciation  of 
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money  is  lamentable.”  At  this  time  Brodhead  talked  boldly  of  attacking  the 
Senecas,  and  in  a fetter  to  Washington  said,  “If  1 lick  the  Senecas  I want  you 
to  permit  me  to  reduce  Detroit.”  Colonel  Brodhead  was  a much  better  fighter 
on  paper  than  in  the  field.  He  constantly  complained,  yet  vauntingly  boasted 
of  his  intention  to  crush  the  Indians  and  British  under  General  Butler.  He 
said,  also:  “At  this  time  the  inhabitants  are  so  intent  on  going  to  Kentucky 

and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  that  1 fear  I shall  have  but  few  volunteers.”  About 
the  nth  of  August  his  expedition,  consisting  of  605  men  rank  and  file,  with 
one  month’s  provisions,  started  out  to  chastise  the  Indians.  Nothing  of  impor- 
tance resulted  from  this  expedition.  In  October  Colonel  Brodhead  wrote  to 
General  Washington  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  pro- 
visions to  subsist  a thousand  men  for  three  months,  and  should  he  not  be  per- 
mitted to  march  against  Detroit  he  could  promise  almost  any  number  of  volun- 
teers from  Virginia  and  elsewhere  to  march  against  the  Indian  towns.  In 
February,  1780,  he  wrote:  “Such  a deep  snow  and  such  ice  have  not  been 
known  at  this  place  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  native.  Deer  and  turkeys  die 
by  thousands  for  want  of  food;  the  snow  on  the  Alleghany  and  Laurel  hills  is 
four  feet  deep.” 

With  the  spring  of  1780  came  numerous  reports  that  the  Mingoes  (English 
for  Six  Nations;  called  Iroquois  by  the  French)  had  taken  the  war  path  and 
had  attacked  the  white  settlers,  who  were  fleeing  in  terror  to  the  Eastern  settle- 
ments for  protection.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  combined  British  and  Indians 
meditated  an  attack  on  Fort  Pitt;  and  in  this  extremity,  owing  to  the  smallness 
of  the  force  at  his  disposal,  he  armed  the  inhabitants  and  made  other  prepara- 
tions to  give  the  enemy  a warm  reception. 

In  October,  1779,  so  great  was  the  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities and  so  great  was  the  depreciation  in  Continental  and  State  scrip,  the 
army  officers  at  Pittsburg  held  a formal  meeting  and  passed  resolutions  to 
adopt  a price  list.  A committee  was  appointed  to  carry  the  resolutions  into 
effect.  Captains  Tannehill  and  Findley  of  the  committee  were  appointed  to 
visit  the  traders  and  inform  them  that  the  sale  of  their  goods  was  forbidden 
“until  the  regulations  could  be  formed  with  accuracy  and  transmitted  them, 
under  pain  and  penalty  of  being  held  up  as  inimical  to-  their  country,  as  well 
as  forfeiting  the  countenance,  protection  and  trade  of  the  army.”  The  reso- 
lutions asserted  that  at  the  existing  enormous  prices,  unless  dire  and  absolute 
necessity  demanded,  to  buy  would  be  considered  as  criminal  as  to  sell;  and 
the  traders  were  requested  to  sell  and  the  inhabitants  to  buy  at  prices  agreed 
on  by  the  committee.  The  traders  were  required  to  exhibit  their  invoices, 
which  they  accordingly  did,  but  it  was  learned  from  them  that,  in  order  to 
make  any  profit,  the  merchants  would  be  forced  to  sell  their  goods  at  such 
a high  price  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  refused  to  permit  the  sale  of  any  part  of  the  merchandise 
specified  in  the  invoices  at  any  post  or  garrison  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. The  committee  also  ordained  that  traders  who  should  forestall  the 
markets  and  secure  a monopoly  of  the  grain,  and  thereafter  enhance  the  price, 
should  be  punished.  Guards  were  placed  over  the  stores  and  the  traders  were 
not  permitted  to  sell  under  any  circumstances.  This  embargo,  it  was  stated, 
would  remain  in  force  until  the  committee  had  issued  their  lists  regulating  the 
prices.  The  language  used  by  the  committee  against  speculators  was  as  fol- 
lows: “All  those  of  different  complexions,  whatever  appellations  they  may 

choose  to  assume,  whether  monopolizers,  forestalled,  engrossers  or  speculators, 
are  hereby  cautioned  and  advised  not  to  cross  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  as  this 
committee  cannot  answer  for  the  conduct  of  an  insulted  public  nor  for  the 
resentment  of  the  army.” 
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In  November,  1779,  the  Delaware  chiefs  called  upon  him,  stated  that  they 
were  in  a condition  of  great  destitution  and  requested  to  be  furnished  with 
supplies.  Colonel  Brodhead  wrote  to  the  authorities:  “My  different  staff 

departments  here  are  out  of  money  and  out  of  credit,  and  if  they  are  not  sud- 
denly supplied  I shall  dread  the  consequences.”  He  argued  that  the  Indians 
should  be  placated  with  supplies  of  all  kinds  and  thus  made  the  friends  and 
allies  of  the  Americans.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  War  had 
not  sent  him  more  and  better  shoes  and  hats.  In  December  he  wrote:  “I 

meet  with  little  perplexity  in  the  common  course  of  my  duties,  but  the  want 
of  many  of  the  necessary  articles  for  the  troops  and  Indians,  the  want  of  money  in 
every  department,  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  ordinary  supplies  and  the 
trouble  with  the  Indians,  who,  for  political  reasons,  I am  obliged  to  tempt, 
drunk  or  sober;  these,  with  the  undetermined  state  of  the  rights  of  the  gar- 
rison and  a rascally  set  of  inhabitants  at  this  place,  is  sufficient  to'  destroy 
the  patience  of  Job.” 

Several  companies  of  rangers  were  organized  in  the  spring  of  1780  in 
Westmoreland  County,  to  be  employed  in  checking  the  inroads  of  the  savages. 
In  January,  1780,  Colonel  Brodhead  placed  the  Maryland  corps,  consisting  of 
twenty  men  and  officers,  in  the  large  house  situated  forty  yards  from  one  of 
the  bastions  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  owned  by  Ward  and  Smallman,  against  the  pro- 
tests of  the  latter.  Later  the  owners,  who  were  justices  of  the  peace  of 
Yohogania  County,  applied  for  damages  for  this  act  of  the  commander. 
Still  later  they  commenced  suit  against  Colonel  Brodhead  for  £5,000  damages. 

About  this  time  Brodhead  evidently  had  in  view  the  acquirement  of  valu- 
able real  estate  holdings  in  the  Western  country.  He  wrote  in  February,  1780: 
“Should  our  State  determine  to  extend  its  settlements  over  the  Allegheny  River 
I should  be  happy  to  have  an  early  hint  of  it,  because  it  will  be  in  my  power  to 
serve  several  of  my  friends.  I have  sometimes  thought  of  proposing  to  the 
Executive  Council  and  Assembly  the  purchase  of  the  late  proprietor’s  manor 
at  this  place,  but  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well  for  me  to  be  concerned  with  some 
gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  in  the  purchase.  I conceive  it  will,  within  a 
few  years  after  peace  is  established,  be  one  of  the  first  places  of  business  of 
any  inland  town  in  America.  Should  your  excellency  be  of  opinion  with  me, 
and  inclined  to  take  in  a few  gentlemen  into  partnership  in  such  a purchase, 
I shall  be  happy  in  the  connection.”  President  Reed,  to  whom  this  proposi- 
tion was  made,  declined  to  enter  into  such  an  engagement. 

In  March,  1780,  Colonel  Brodhead  notified  Joseph  Reed,  president  of  the 
Executive  Council,  that  the  savages  had  begun  hostilities  by  killing  five  men 
and  taking  captive  six  children,  at  a sugar  camp  on  Raccoon  Creek.  President 
Reed  notified  Colonel  Brodhead  that  the  Assembly  had  voted  four  companies 
to  be  raised  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier,  but  that  the  low  condition  of  the 
State  finances  had  prevented  placing  them  in  the  field.  Rev.  John  Hecke- 
welder  wrote  to  Colonel  Brodhead  from  Coshocking  that  five  or  six  bands  of 
Delawares,  Wyandots,  Muncies  and  Shawnees  had  departed  from  that  locality 
to  strike  the  settlements  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  Wabash  Indians 
were  reported  likewise  to  have  taken  the  war  path. 

In  April,  1780,  George  Washington,  in  a letter  to  President  Reed,  said  that 
it  was  his  opinion  that  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  February,  1780,  Fort  Pitt 
was  entitled  to  24,000  barrels  of  flour,  7,000  gallons  rum,  150  hundredweight  of 
hay,  7,500  bushels  of  corn  and  a considerable  quantity  of  salt.  In  all  the  sup- 
plies sent,  in  those  days  the  item  of  rum  or  whisky  was  invariably  present  in 
large  figures.  By  the  27th  of  April  Brodhead  reported  that  over  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  inhabitants  living  in  the  counties  of  Yohogania,  Monongalia  and 
Ohio  had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians.  “It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
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hear  from  Congress,’’  said  Colonel  Brodhead,  “with  respect  to  the  half  Whigs 
of  this  place,  Ward  and  S mailman,  because  I have  received  another  writ  for 
£40,000  damages"  for  taking  the  demised  king’s  orchard  for  soldiers’  gardens.” 
Owing  to  the  want  of  the  necessary  funds  it  was  concluded  best  for  small 
parties  of  experienced  men  to  make  forays  against  the  Indian  towns  and  fight 
them  after  their  own  style.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a company  of  artillery 
in  command  of  Captain  Isaac  Craig  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Brod- 
head. The  authorities  also  offered  a reward  for  Indian  scalps.  So  desperate 
became  the  condition  of  the  Western  country  that,  in  May  of  1780,  Colonel 
Brodhead  wrote:  “For  Heaven’s  sake  hurry  up  the  companies  voted  by  the 
Assembly  or  Westmoreland  County  will  soon  be  a wilderness.”  In  many 
instances,  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  the  supplies  sent  by  the  State  authorities 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt  invariably  came  through,  far  short  of  the  quantity 
sent.  This  was  due  to  the  pilferings  of  the  impoverished  inhabitants  along  the 
route.  Even  after  the  arrival  of  supplies  the  soldiers  would  steal  large  quan- 
tities and  sell  them  to1  the  inhabitants,  who  would  save  them  for  a stringent 
time  and  then  sell  them  at  enormous  prices.  In  July,  1780,  Brodhead  reported 
that  he  would  probably  be  compelled  to  use  force  to  keep  the  provisions  from 
being  stolen.  The  supplies  for  Fort  Pitt  were  supposed  to  arrive  monthly 
from  Cumberland  County,  Virginia,  and  to  consist  of  150  barrels  of  flour,  500 
bushels  of  short  forpge  and  500  gallons  of  whisky.  It  was  often  the  case  that 
several  months  would  elapse  without  the  arrival  of  any  supplies.  Often  the 
soldiers  and  inhabitants  were  cut  down  to  short  rations,  and  frequently  were 
compelled,  for  want  of  something  better,  to  consume  provisions  that  were  unfit 
to  eat.  In  August,  1780,  when  the  news  was  received  that  Colonel  Clarke  of 
Virginia  had  destroyed  the  Indian  town  at  Chillicothe,  Colonel  Brodhead  wrote: 
“How  happy  should  1 be  if  it  was  in  my  power  to  attack  the  Wyandots  and 
Mingoes  at  this  time;  but  I cannot  march  with  one  day’s  allowance  of  bread 
and  three  or  four  of  beef.”  He  also  said:  “Could  a considerable  sum  of  our 

State  money  be  obtained  our  wants  would  be  speedily  supplied,  for  I am 
informed  that  the  people  will  gladly  receive  it  in  payment  for  produce.”  In 
September,  1780,  he  wrote  to  Reed  that  all  the  garrison,  a short  time  before, 
had  drawn  out  of  their  quarters,  stating  as  a reason  that  they  had  been  five 
days  without  bread.  They  were  informed  that  the  officers  were  equal  sufferers 
and  that  every  exertion  was  being  made  to  relieve  them;  whereupon  they 
returned. 

The  Continental  and  State  currency  had  depreciated  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  use  it  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  from  the 
surrounding  country.  Later,  provisions  were  secured  from  the  country  by  com- 
pulsion, until  the  inhabitants  learned  to  drive  all  their  stock  into  swamps  and 
other  places  where  they  could  be  concealed.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  inhabitants  suffered  the  same  privations  imposed  upon  the  troops.  When 
the  latter  were  well  provided  for,  the  inhabitants  likewise  received  an  abundance 
and  were  accordingly  happy.  It  was  reported  by  Colonel  Brodhead,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1780,  that  Thomas  Smallman  had  purchased  of  two  Delaware  chiefs 
McKee’s  Island,  situated  about  two  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  About  this  time 
the  troops  obtained  their  supplies  of  beef  from  Virginia,  the  cattle  being  driven 
to  this  place  by  soldiers  unders  orders  of  the  contractors. 

The  plan  of  the  British  in  1781  was  to  concentrate  a large  force  of  regulars 
and  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  then  to  move  to  Beaver  Creek,  from 
which  point  an  attack  upon  Fort  Pitt  was  to  be  made.  The  Continental 
authorities  were  aware  of  this  contemplated  movement  and  took  effective  steps 
to  prevent  it.  In  the  spring  of  1781  Brodhead  discovered  a plot  which  had 
for  its  object  the  capture  and  surrender  of  Fort  Pitt  to  the  English  by  several 
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Tory  residents  here.  He  promptly  arrested  the  suspected  persons  and  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  the  attempt  before  any  serious  consequences  resulted.  He 
said:  “Indeed,  this  place  is  infested  with  such  a set  of  disaffected  inhabitants 
that  I have  been  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  some  away,  and  others  must 
soon  follow  to  prevent  greater  injury  to  the  service.” 

The  Indian  atrocities  of  1780  were  repeated  in  1781.  The  entire  Western 
country  was  kept  in  a state  of  continuous  suspense,  and  many  settlers  were 
ruthlessly  murdered.  In  May,  1781,  Alexander  Fowler  and  William  Amberson 
were  sent  to  Fort  Pitt  with  the  necessary  money  to  pay  the  members  of  the 
Eighth  Regiment,  stationed  here  and  elsewhere  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  They 
were  paid  in  depreciated  certificates.  In  June,  1781,  Colonel  John  Gibson  tem- 
porarily succeeded  Colonel  Brodhead  in  command  of  Fort  Pitt.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1781  General  Clarke’s  command  encamped  for  some  time  on  the  Ohio, 
three  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  In  August,  1781,  many  of  the  soldiers  marched 
out  of  their  barracks,  grounded  their  arms  and  announced  their  intention  of 
going  to  their  homes  unless  they  should  be  supplied  with  suitable  provisions 
and  clothing.  The  commander  prevailed  upon  them  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
the  supplies  which  were  then  on  the  way.  In  September,  1781,  General  William 
Irvine  was  sent  by  Congress  to  take  charge  of  Fort  Pitt.  He  was  directed  to  thor- 
oughly repair  the  fort  and  place  it  in  a condition  to  resist  a threatened  attack  from 
a combined  force  of  British  and  Indians.  In  the  summer  of  1782  the  expedition 
under  command  of  Colonel  William  Crawford,  destined  for  the  reduction  of 
Sandusky,  rendezvoused  at  Fort  Pitt  and  was  joined  by  several  residents  of  this 
place.  The  disaster  of  this  expedition  was  followed  by  a general  attack  upon 
the  settlements,  and  Fort  Pitt  itself  was  considered  in  danger.  But  news  was 
soon  afterward  received  that  the  war  was  nearly  at  an  end  and  the  Indians 
sued  for  peace,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants. 

Immediately  succeeding  the  Revolutionary  War,  and,  in  fact,  dating  from 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  it  became  the  conviction  in  America 
that  the  cause  of  the  Colonists  would  be  successful.  Many,  therefore,  at  Carlisle 
and  towns  further  East,  determined,  as  soon  as  safety  from  the  Indians  was 
assured,  to  go  into  the  Western  country  and  locate  either  at  Pittsburg,  or 
in  the  surrounding  country.  They  began  to  arrive  as  early  as  1781.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  there  arrived  Hugh  H.  Brackenridge,  a man  destined  to 
cut  the  most  prominent  figure  in  many  respects  in  Western  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  next  twenty  years.  In  1783  a colored  man,  Charles  Richards,  kept 
the  leading  tavern.  In  the  fall  of  1783  the  Penns,  who-  had  left  no  possessions 
in  Pennsylvania,  except  their  manors,  offered  for  sale  their  lands  at  Pittsburg. 
The  first  sale  occurred  in  January,  1784,  to  Stephen  Bayard  and  Isaac  Craig, 
of  the  tract  of  land,  comprising  about  three  acres,  lying  between  Fort  Pitt  and 
the  Allegheny  River.  The  same  year  the  proprietors  laid  out  the  town  of 
Pittsburg,  including  therein  the  lots  that  had  been  previously  platted  in  1764 
by -Colonel  Campbell,  and  the  three  acres  which  had  been  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Bayard  and  Craig.  Colonel  George  Wood,  of  Bedford,  surveyor,  was  appointed 
by  Tench  Francis,  attorney  of  the  proprietors,  in  June,  1784,  to  lay  out  the 
town. 

Immediately  succeeding  the  survey  many  of  the  lots  were  sold,  not  only  to 
residents  but  to  speculators,  who  expected  to  hold  them  for  a higher  price. 
In  1786  the  Gazette  stated  that  the  price  of  lots  here  was  very  high,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  recognized  future  prominence  of  Pittsburg  as  a business  point. 
The  number  of  people  residing  here  in  1786  was  about  250,  and  at  this  time 
the  point  had  just  begun  to  assume  an  importance  from  a business  standpoint. 
Isaac  Craig  and  Stephen  Bayard,  as  the  partners  of  Turnbull,  Marmie  & Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  and  erected  a distillery  in 
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1784,  and  likewise-erected  a sawmill  on  the  Allegheny  and  established  saltworks 
on  the  Big  Beaver.  This  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  noted  of  the  business 
ventures  at  this  time.  Previously,  few,  if  any,  stores  here  had  been  kept  by 
others  than  traders,  but  this  was  a new  departure,  which  gave  immediate 
prominence  to  Pittsburg  as  a business  point,  and  unquestionably  attracted 
many  other  residents.  Perhaps  the  next  most  important  events  connected  with 
Pittsburg  were  the  location  here  of  several  blacksmiths,  who  began  the  manu- 
facture of  nails,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  by  Messrs.  Scull 
and  Flail,  in  July,  1786.  Mr.  Brackenridge,  who  had  come  in  1781,  was  intent 
upon  the  growth  of  Pittsburg,  and  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  in  securing  the 
location  here  of  early  residents  and  early  business  houses.  He  recommended 
the  establishment  of  the  Gazette,  and  continued  a liberal  contributor  to  that 
paper  until  he  passed  into  disfavor  with  it,  about  1798,  owing  to  his  espousal  of 
the  cause  of  the  Anti-Federalists.  Pittsburg  became  the  center  of  attraction  and 
the  basis  of  supplies  for  all  the  Western  country;  and  the  most  noteworthy  fact 
connected  with  its  early  career  is  that  within  a few  years  an  immense  demand 
from  the  settlers  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  for  all  varieties  of  ironmongery  and 
store  goods  poured  in  so  fast  that  the  stones  multiplied  rapidly,  and  by  1792 
from  ten  to  twelve  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  nails  or  the  sale  of 
merchandise  were  enjoying  great  prosperity.  The  several  excursions  made 
against  the  Indians  from  this  point  by  United  States  troops  served  still  further 
to  attract  settlers  to  this  point.  The  whisky  insurrection  of  1794  created  such 
a demand  here  for  all  manner  of  supplies  that  prices  arose  to  double  and  triple 
their  former  figure,  and  merchants,  in  a few  months,  doubled  their  capital  and 
greatly  increased  their  stocks.  Even  the  farmers  for  miles  around  shared 
immensely  in  the  general  prosperity.  Thousands  of  soldiers  required  thou- 
sands of  dollars’  worth  of  food,  clothing  and  equipment,  and  the  United 
States  footed  the  bill,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg  received  the  greatest 
benefit  accruing  to  them  up  to  this  time.  During  the  same  year,  1794,  the 
town  was  incorporated  as  a borough,  which  likewise  attracted  attention,  as 
it  promised  good  order  and  safer  individual  and  business  methods.  In  1797 
the  glassworks  of  General  James  O’Hara  were  projected,  one  of  the  most 
important  ventures  ever  made  in  Pittsburg.  Nothing  but  the  persistency,  promi- 
nence and  capital  of  General  O’Hara  could  have  made  it  successful  at  that 
time.  It  must  be  conceded  that  Pittsburg  then  possessed  immense  possibilities. 
It  required  no  prophet  to  predict  that  this  town  could,  if  it  so  desired,  gain 
a large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Western  country.  Even  as  early  as  1792 
the  supplies  of  nails  and  other  forms'  of  iron  could  not  meet  the  demand. 
The  result  was  the  multiplication  of  nail  and  other  iron  factories,  and  a large 
increase  in  the  capital  expended  in  these  establishments. 

It  was  in  1788  that  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  early  times  occurred 
to  Pittsburg,  namely,  its  establishment  as  the  county  seat  of  the  new  county 
of  Allegheny.  It  is  true  that  the  act  creating  the  county  directed  that  the 
courthouse  should  be  built  across  the  river,  on  the  reserved  tract,  or  in  what 
is  now  Allegheny;  but  soon  afterward  this  clause  was  changed  so  that  the  first 
county  buildings  were  erected  in  Pittsburg.  In  March,  1787,  at  a public  meet- 
ing held  for  the  purpose,  Hugh  Ross,  Stephen  Bayard  and  Rev.  Samuel  Barr 
were  appointed  a committee  to  prepare  plans  for  a market-house.  The  meeting 
was  held  on  the  Diamond.  The  editor  of  the  Gazette  said:  “It  may,  indeed, 

be  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  cash,  as  it  would  save  them  some  trouble 
and  industry  in  order  to  get  what  articles  they  might  want,  but'  as  for  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place  in  general  to  enter  into-  an  association  to  buy  no  pro- 
visions but  in  that  market  (on  market  days)  is  truly  absurd,  for  many  of  us, 
at  least  he  knows  it  to  be  his  case,  don’t  get  as  much  in  a week  as  would  pur- 
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chase  a pound  of  beef,  and  we  had  better  stay  at  home  and  suck  our  fingers 

than  go  to  market  without  it.” “The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are 

traders,  mechanics  and  laborers;  of  mechanics  and  laborers  there  is  still  a great 
want.  Masons  and  carpenters  are  especially  wanted;  indeed,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  improvement  of  the  town  in  buildings  is  greatly  retarded”  (k). 
In  1786  Pittsburg  contained  thirty-six  log  houses,  one  stone  house,  one  frame 
house  and  six  small  stores.  In  September,  1789,  there  resided  in  Pittsburg 
nearly  300  persons  entitled  to  vote. 

Captain  Thomas  Hutchins  died  in  Pittsburg  at  the  house  of  John  Ormsby, 
in  April,  1789.  He  had  been  Geographer-General  of  the  United  States  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  Revolution,  and  had  been  the  friend  of  Ormsby  since  the 
French  war  of  1765.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  John  Heck- 
ewelder,  the  famous  Moravian  missionary.  It  was  said  “that  his  map  laid  the 
foundations  of  American  geography”  and  that  “he  had  measured  much  earth, 
but  a small  space  now  contains  him.”  In  1788  the  old  Delaware  chief,  Henry 
Killbuck,  in  a petition  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  the  State,  stated  that 
owing  to  his  having  sided  with  the  Colonies  in  their  war  with  the  mother 
country,  he  was  forced  by  his  people  to  leave  them,  and  accordingly  had  taken 
up  his  residence  opposite  Pittsburg  on  an  island,  consisting  of  about  twenty 
acres,  under  orders  of  the  commandant  of  Fort  Pitt.  He  stated  that  he  had 
cleared  about  ten  acres,  and  asked  the  Council  to  settle  on  him  the  title  to 
the  island,  which  rented  for  thirty  bushels  of  corn  per  annum. 

The  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  March  12,  1783,  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  and  paying  off  the  certificates  of  depreciation  given  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  provided  that  a certain  tract,  “containing 
3,000  acres  in  an  oblong  of  not  less  than  one  mile  in  depth  from  the  Allegheny 
and  Ohio  rivers,  and  extending  up  and  down  the  rivers  from  opposite  Fort 
Pitt  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  include  the  same,”  should  be  reserved  to 
the  use  of  the  State.  This  tract  includes  what  is  now  Allegheny.  It  was  not 
surveyed  until  the  winter  of  1787-8.  In  February,  1788,  David  Redick,  in  a 
letter  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  wrote  as  follows:  “On  Tuesday  last  I went  with 
several  other  gentlemen  to  fix  on  a spot  for  laying  out  the  town  opposite  Pitts- 
burg, and  at  the  same  time  take  a general  view  of  the  tract,  and  find  it  far  inferior 
to  my  expectations,  although  I thought  I had  been  no  stranger  to  it.  There  is 
some  pretty  low  ground  on  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and  there  is  but 
a small  proportion  of  dry  land,  which  appears  any  way  valuable  either  for  timber 
or  soil,  especially  for  soil;  it  abounds  with  high  hills  and  deep  hollows  almost 

inaccessible  to  a surveyor I cannot  think  that  ten-acre  lots  on  such 

pits  and  hills  will  possibly  meet  with  purchasers,  unless,  like  a pig  in  a poke, 
it  be  kept  out  of  view.  Would  it  not  be  more  advantage  to-  the  State  if  the 
Legislature  would  alter  the  law?  and  that  a town  and  a reasonable  number  of 
outlots  for  the  accommodation  of  the  town  be  laid  out,  the  remainder  of  the  land 
being  laid  out  in  200-acre  lots,  fronting  on  the  river  where  practicable,  and 
extending  back  so  as  to  include  the  hilly  and  uneven  ground  which  might  be  of 
some  use  to  a farm.  I cannot  believe  but  that  Colonel  Lowrey  and  Colonel 
Irwin,  both  members  of  the  Assembly  and  who  know  the  land  well,  will,  on 
consideration,  be  of  opinion  with  me  that  small  lots  on  the  sides  of  those  hills 
can  never  be  of  use  for  any  purpose  but  as  above  mentioned.” 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Executive  Council,  bearing  date  August 
29,  1788,  notice  was  given  by  the  Receiver-General  at  Philadelphia  that  on 
AVednesday,  November  19,  1788,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  at  the  Coffee  House  in 
Philadelphia,  the  lots,  outlots  and  small  farms  within  the  reserved  tract  opposite 


(k)  Gazette,  August,  1786. 
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Pittsburg  would  be.  offered  for  sale  agreeable  to  the  plan  on  file  in  the  receiver’s 
office,  it  was  announced  that  the  purchase  money  should  be  gold  or  silver, 
bills  of  credit  of  the  State  of  the  last  emission,  or  certificates  upon  which 
interest  was  made  payable  by  law  at  the  State  Treasury,  payment  to>  be  made 
within  thirty  days  or  the  premises  to  revert  to  the  State,  the  bidder  to  sustain 
any  loss  which  might  arise  from  a future  sale.  It  was  announced  that  the  sale 
would  continue  from  day  to  day  until  the  whole  should  be  sold,  unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  Supreme  Council.  A plat  of  the  tract  was  also  exhibited 
at  the  Gazette  office  in  Pittsburg.  It  was  provided  by  law  that  all  the  lands  of 
the  State  within  the  limit  of  Allegheny,  mentioned  in  the  fourth  section  of  the 
act  of  the  Assembly  of  September  it,  1787,  except  such  as  had  already  been 
disposed  of,  should  be  granted  to  Allegheny  for  public  uses  and  as  a common, 
and  that  thereafter  such  tract  should  not  be  diverted  from  this  specific  use  with- 
out the  relinquishment  of  the  rights  of  all  persons  having  an  interest  in  the 
same.  In  1788  all  the  islands  in  the  rivers  near  Pittsburg  were  ordered  sur- 
veyed by  the  Executive  Council.  George  Ross  and  George  Woods  were 
appointed  a committee  to  consider  and  report  to  the  Council  names  proper  for 
the  use  of  streets,  lanes  and  alleys  within  the  reserved  tract.  They  selected 
the  well-known  names  of  Bank,  Strawberry,  Island,  Ohio,  Water,  Ferry,  Spring, 
Chestnut,  Huckleberry,  Long,  East,  Sassafras,  Pasture  and  Sandusky.  Richard 
Butler,  William  Butler,  James  Robinson  and  Daniel  Elliott  made  preparations 
to  purchase  lots  in  the  reserved  tract  as  soon  as  the  same  should  be  thrown  on 
the  market.  These  gentlemen  had  already  made  valuable  improvements  there, 
and  took  this  course  to  secure  to>  themselves  such  improvements.  John 
Hamilton,  for  the  same  reason,  asked  for  the  preference  of  an  island,  and  William 
Wilson  likewise  asked  for  the  preference  of  Wilson’s  Island.  The  Supreme 
Executive  Council  valued  Hamilton’s  Island,  which  consisted  of  136  acres,  at 
twenty  shillings  per  acre  in  gold  or  silver,  and  Wilson’s  Island,  which  consisted 
of  331  acres,  at  ten  shillings  per  acre  in  gold  or  silver,  and  authorized  that  the 
right  of  preemption  should  be  given  to  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Wilson,  provided 
application  should  be  made  within  six  months  from  November  15,  1788.  They 
really  made  application  previous  to  the  sale  for  certain  tracts,  and  asked  that 
the  same  might  be  reserved  for  them.  David  Redick  and  John  Canon  pre- 
pared the  plan  for  disposing  of  the  lots  offered  for  sale  on  the  reserve  tract. 
They  recommended  that  one  out-lot  should  be  sold  with  each  lot,  and  that  the 
remaining  outlots  be  added  together  to  form  a total  of  six  farms.  The  Council 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  river  lots  opposite  Pittsburg  were  worth  thirty 
shillings  or  their  equivalent  in  specie  per  acre,  that  the  town  lots  were  worth 
on  an  average  forty  shillings  per  acre,  and  that  the  farms  were  worth  from 
seven  shillings  sixpence  to  twenty  shillings  per  acre.  A few  of  the  lots 
were  not  valued.  The  reserves  asked  by  the  Butlers,  Robinson  and  Elliott  were 
granted.  Alexander  McLean  surveyed  the  reserved  tract.  From,  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  a suitable  name  for  the  town  within 
the  reserve  tract  it  is  learned  that  “Alleghany”  was  selected.  The  records 
show  that  the  name  was  then  spelled  with  an  “a”  instead  of  an  “e,”  as  is  now 
used.  At  this  time  also  the  names  of  the  principal  streets,  Federal,  Ohio, 
Sandusky  and  Beaver,  were  selected. 

In  the  early  years  a large  sandbar  lay  in  the  Monongahela  River  opposite 
Pittsburg,  upon  which,  in  1795,  a crop  of  buckwheat  was  grown  until  it  was 
destroyed  by  a freshet  late  in  the  summer.  In  1794  McKeesport,  twelve  miles 
above  Pittsburg,  was  laid  out  by  John  McKee,  who  established  there  a brewery, 
tanyard,  boatyard  and  two  stores.  There  was  in  1800,  and  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  previously,  a racecourse  on  oval  ground  surrounding  about  half  the  city 
and  that  part  where  the  larger  portion  of  the  churches  are  built.  Another 
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of  the  principal  features  of  the  early  years  was  the  fine  gardens  and  orchards 
standing  where  Liberty  and  Penn  streets  are  now  located. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  early  pursuits  was  the  land  business, 
which  began  in  1769,  at  which  date  the  Government  office  was  established. 
Nearly  all  the  first  lawyers,  merchants  and  officials  dealt  in  land  warrants, 
some  of  them  to  an  aggregate  of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  This  important 
feature  of  early  Pittsburg  is  usually  overlooked  by  historians.  The  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution,  except,  perhaps,  the  officers,  almost  invariably,  owing  to  the 
financial  pressure,  sold  their  land  warrants  for  a small  percentage  of  their  actual 
value  to  speculators,  who  often  held  them  for  many  years  before  transferring 
them  to  actual  settlers.  Bills  of  credit,  based  upon  public  lands,  were  issued 
to  the  soldiers  for  their  services  during  the  Revolution.  For  various  causes 
these  bills  did  not  turn  out  productive,  but  depreciated  6,  7 and  8 to  1,  and  in  the 
'Western  country,  where  the  distress  was  so  general  that,  though  many  people 
procured  this  kind  of  money  for  services  or  supplies  rendered  to  the  public, 
they  were  obliged  to  part  with  it  when  it  was  most  depreciated  in  order  to1  procure 
subsistence,  very  few  of  them  were  thus  left  with  the  original  holders;  but 
soon  the  Government  paid  particular  attention  to  these  bills,  treated  them  as  a 
favored  debt,  added  a new  and  productive  fund  for  their  redemption,  made 
them  receivable  in  specially  directed  taxes,  which  appreciated  their  value,  and 
finally  corrected  much  of  their  depreciation.  In  1787  there  were  yet  outstanding 
in  the  State  these  bills  to  the  amount  of  about  .£13,000.  The  arrearages  on 
lands  purchased  prior  to  December  10,  1776,  amounted  in  1787  to  about  £500,000. 
Of  these  arrearages  only  about  one-third  paid  interest  to  the  Commonwealth. 
The  farmers,  as  a class,  kept  their  securities,  while  the  soldiers  disposed  of 
them  to  speculators.  In  fact,  farmers  endeavored  to  buy  these  securities  in 
order  to  use  them  in  payment  for  their  lands.  From  time  to  time  the  date  of 
settlement  for  located  lands  or  other  office  rights  was  postponed.  Land  com- 
panies sprang  into  existence,  and  in  Western  Pennsylvania  became  powerful 
factors  in  the  commercial  world.  Agents  of  the  various  companies  located  here, 
and  a constant  trade  on  a large  scale  in  land  patents  and  securities,  furnished 
large  profits  to  merchants,  lawyers  and  others  who  had  capital  to  carry  such 
properties.  The  Holland  Land  Company  was  composed  of  foreigners,  who  de- 
pended on  the  constitutional  provision  that  no  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any  law 
impairing  contracts,  should  be  made.  This  company  purchased  a large  tract 
of  land,  consisting  of  870  original  patents,  north  and  west  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Ohio  rivers,  and  for  the  same  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  $92,960.  An  agency 
was  established  here,  and  the  lands  were  thrown  on  the  market.  Great  in- 
ducements were  offered  to  settlers,  and,  in  fact,  this  company  as  well  as  others 
endeavored  to  render  the  condition  of  the  settlers  as  agreeable  as  possible  by  the 
establishment  of  stores,  shops,  schools,  churches,  etc.  By  December,  1797,  this 
company  had  secured  patents  from  the  State  to  the  number  of  876  tracts,  the 
Land  Office  fees  amounting  to  $14,651.31.  A great  effort  was  made  in  1786  to 
have  public  securities  received  for  arrears  due  the  Land  Office  for  tracts  held 
under  the  old  rights.  It  was  finally  recommended  by  the  committee  of  the 
Legislature  on  the  subject,  that  one-fourth  of  the  arrearages  upon  lands  which 
were  held  by  warrants  or  locations  obtained  before  the  Revolution  should  be 
paid  in  the  bills  of  credit,  or  paper  money  emitted  in  the  year  1781,  and  the 
remaining  three-fourths  in  such  public  securities  as  received  interest  at  the  State 
Treasury.  In  March,  1788,  “divers  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg  and  the  neighbor- 
hood” issued  a memorial  setting  forth  that,  in  consequence  of  permission  ob- 
tained between  the  years  1762  and  1768  from  the  British  commanding  officers 
at  Fort  Pitt,  they  had  settled  upon  and  improved  several  parcels  of  land,  and 
that  about  the  time  when  the  Land  Office  opened,  in  1769,  the  late  proprietors 
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directed  a manor  to  be  run  out,  including  their  said  improvements,  and  they, 
therefore,  prayed  that  they  might  receive  legal  titles  to  those  lands  on  the  same 
terms  granted  to  inhabitants  of  the  State  for  located  or  patented  lands  under 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  petition  was  sent  to  the  Legislature,  and 
was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Another  of  the  early  land  companies  was  named  the  Pennsylvania  Popula- 
tion Company,  which  secured  804  tracts  of  land  under  act  of  the  Assembly,  April 
3,  1792,  northwest  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers  and  Conewango  Creek. 
General  John  Gibson  was  agent  of  this  company  in  Pittsburg.  James  Sample,  a 
man  of  some  property,  held  a large  number  of  donation  and  depreciation  land 
claims  in  various  districts,  which  he  advertised  for  sale.  The  Population  Com- 
pany advertised  to  sell  their  land  on  Lake  Erie,  French  Creek,  and  other  naviga- 
ble waters  to  actual  settlers  at  moderate  prices  and  extensive  credit.  Josiah 
Colt  and  Ennion  Williams  were  general  agents  for  the  company.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Land  Company  was  another  organization  that  acquired  large  and  valuable 
tracts  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  The  North  American  Land 
Company  and  Pennsylvania  Property  Company  likewise  owned  immense  tracts 
in  which  the  capitalists  of  Pittsburg  became  interested.  As  shown  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  old  Gazette,  Mercury  and  Commonwealth,  many  of  the  business  men 
of  the  town  were  agents  for  these  companies,  and  at  times  several  offered  as 
high  as  50,000  acres  for  sale.  Messrs.  O’Hara,  Craig,  Brackenridge,  Gibson, 
Christy,  Irwin,  Pentland,  Ormsby,  Tannehill,  Collins,  Evans,  Wilkins,  Bed- 
ford, Bayard,  Roberts  and  others  offered  large  tracts  for  sale.  The  large  sums 
of  money  which  accumulated  in  the  Branch  banks  were  derived  from  the  sale 
of  Government  lands  either  to  the  land  companies  directly  or  to  individuals 
who  transferred  them  to  such  companies. 

In  October,  1787,  John  Ormsby  offered  for  sale,  about  two>  miles  east 
of  Pittsburg,  300  acres,  of  which  200  were  bottom  land,  extending  for  a mile 
along  the  Monongahela.  He  announced  that  if  the  land  was  not  sold  during 
October  about  100  acres  would  be  laid  out  into  five-acre  tracts  to-  accommodate 
the  people  of  Pittsburg  who  desired  pasturage.  The  whole  tract  was  covered 
with  heavy  timber.  This  land  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela,  and 
comprised  much  of  what  is  now  Birmingham. 

A company  of  forty  men,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  William  Butler, 
was  hastily  formed  in  Pittsburg,  October  23,  1787,  to  pursue  a band  of  Chip- 
pewa warriors,  which,  it  was  reported,  was  encamped  at  a place  called  “Kush- 
kushky,”  about  sixty  miles  westward,  and  had  four  scalps  in  their  possession. 
The  company  failed  to  catch  them.  Pittsburg  had  a billiard-hall  as  early  as 
January,  1787,  at  which  time  old  Guyasutha,  king  of  the  Senecas,  took  special 
pleasure  in  viewing  the  game.  The  old  chief  was  given  the  privilege  of  the 
town  and  provided  with  three  gallons  of  whisky  and  twenty  pounds  of  flour. 

Under  the  act  of  1788,  which  created  Allegheny  County,  the  Courthouse 
was  directed  to  be  built  in  what  is  now  Allegheny,  but  by  the  act  of  April  13, 
1791,  George  Wallace,  Devereaux  Smith,  William  Elliot,  Jacob  Bausman  and 
John  Wilkins  were  authorized  to  purchase  a tract  of  ground  in  Pittsburg,  and 
to  erect  thereon  a courthouse  and  prison.  “I  doubt  there  will  be  very  dull 
sale  for  marriage  licenses  in  this  county,  as  no'  application  has  ever  been  made 
to  us  for  any.  If  you  think  proper  to  send  half  a dozen  of  them  I will  dispose 
of  them  if  there  should  be  any  demand”  (1). 

“Pittsburg,  May  17,  1791. 

“We,  the  subscribers,  encouraged  by  a large  subscription,  do  promise  to  pay 
one  hundred  dollars  for  every  hostile  Indian’s  scalp  with  both  ears  to  it,  taken 

(1)  James  Brison  to  Secretary  Biddle,  October  19,  1789. 
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between  this  date  and  the  15th  day  of  June  next  by  any  inhabitant  of  Alle- 
gheny County.  (Signed)  George  Wallis,  Adamson  Tannehill,  Robert  Elliott, 
William  Wilkins,  Jr.,  William  Amberson  and  John  Irwin”  (m). 

In  1794  the  only  market-house  consisted  of  a “light,  indifferent  woodshed, 
hoisted  on  six  wooden  posts,  and  these  withal  rather  tottering  and  overshad- 
owed on  one  side  by  a couple  of  old  apple  trees,  with  an  ancient  log  cabin  in 
the  rear,  leaning  downward,  standing  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Colonel 
O’Hara’s  three-story  double  brick  house,  corner  of  Market  and  Second  streets. 
The  town  did  not  look  much  like  a Birmingham  or  any  other  place  of  busi- 
ness” (n).  From  November  23,  1796,  to  February  3,  1797,  the  Ohio  River 
at  Pittsburg  was  closed  with  ice.  This  winter  was  remembered  for  many 
years  for  its  great  severity,  particularly  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Opposition  to>  the  Excise  Law  of  the  United  States,  passed  in  March, 
1791,  was  the  cause  of  the  defection  of  1794,  generally  known  as  the  Whisky 
Insurrection.  There  was  much  to  excuse  those  who  took  part  in  that  mem- 
orable occurrence.  Farmers  who  raised  grain  found  little  market,  except  in 
converting  their  product  into  whisky,  in  which  form  it  found  a ready  sale, 
not  only  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  but  across  the  mountains  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  State.  This  is  an  important  fact  in  considering  the  degree  of 
guilt  of  the  participants.  There  is  nothing  to-  show,  particularly  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  insurrection,  that  the  defectionists  contemplated  anything 
more  serious  than  securing,  by  vigorous  protest,  the  repeal  of  the  law.  At 
later  stages  of  the  movement  the  mob  spirit,  to  a large  extent,  dominated 
motives  and  actions  and  swept  the  insurgents  into*  the  vortex  of  incipient 
revolution.  When  that  stage  arrived  the  leaders  were  powerless  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  mob.  In  fact,  they  were  then  forced  by  the  sheer  intensity 
of  the  lawless  spirit  to-  advocate  measures  which,  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, they  would  never  have  thought  of  sustaining. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1791  opposition  to  the  State  Excise 
Laws  had  been  manifested  in  Western  Pennsylvania  by  resistance  to  the  writs 
of  the  officers  and  by  violent  refusals  to  pay  any  amounts  thereunder  to  the 
collectors.  The  law  of  1791  still  further  kindled  the  wrath  of  the  Western 
people.  Objections  to  the  law  were  so-  well  known  and  so>  pronounced  that 
the  State  Legislature,  while  the  act  was  pending  in  Congress,  passed  a reso- 
lution, by  a vote  of  thirty-six  to  eleven,  opposing  the  adoption  of  the  law. 
Many  of  the  people  living  in  the  Western  country  had  fought  in  the  Colonial 
Army  during  the  Revolution  and  had  learned  to  detest  the  Stamp  Act  which 
precipitated  that  conflict;  and  they  could  not  distinguish  the  difference  between 
the  Excise  Law  and  the  act  which  occasioned  the  Revolution.  They  looked 
upon  the  law  of  ’91  as  an  act  of  oppression,  and  as  the  manufacture  of  whisky 
was  almost  the  only  source  of  revenue  from  their  products,  it  seemed  to  them 
a matter  of  self-defense  and  justice  to  oppose  the  law  and  in  every  way  resist 
its  execution.  Not  merely  a few  entertained  this  view,  but  all  the  inhabitants, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  opposed  the  execution  of  the  law  as  a rank  injustice. 
What  made  the  matter  much  worse  was  the  fact  that  the  writs  which  were 
served  upon  delinquents  were  made  returnable  to  Philadelphia.  At  this  time 
average  farms  were  worth  from  $300  to  $500;  therefore  a trip  to  Philadelphia 
in  answer  to  the  writ  meant  an  expenditure  to-  the  delinquent  of  a sum  almost 
equal  to  the  value  of  his  farm.  It  was  rightly  regarded  that  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  meant  the  ruin  of  the  farmers,  either  by  compelling  them  to  go  to 
Philadelphia  for  trial,  or  by  depriving  them  of  the  market  for  their  produce, 
under  a taxation  too  great  to  make  the  raising  of  grain  profitable.  In  addition 


(rn)  Boston  Gazette,  June  28,  1813.  (n)  Camming,  1808. 
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to  this  it  'may  be  stated  that  the  country  was  new  and  wild,  laws  were  lax, 
principles  of  conduct  unsteady,  and  the  inhabitants  for  many  years  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  themselves  almost  as  independent  as  they  would  be 
in  a state  of  nature.  They  had  become  accustomed,  owing  to  the  unconcern 
of  the  Philadelphia  Quakers  in  their  welfare,  to  rely  almost  wholly  upon  them- 
selves from  Indian  incursions,  and,  owing  to  the  boundary  dispute  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  had  refused  to  recognize  the  laws  of  either  colony, 
and,  while  the  dispute  lasted,  by  first  siding  with  one  party  and  then  with 
the  other,  had  managed  in  many  instances  practically  to>  nullify  all  law  and 
to  evade  taxation.  They  had  come  to-  regard  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs  as 
the  normal  condition,  and  were  therefore  prepared  to  oppose  any  system  which 
seemed  like  oppression.  However,  notwithstanding  the  sentiment  in  opposi- 
tion to  taxation  which  prevailed,  it  is  probable  that  no  serious  results  would 
have  followed  had  not  blood  been  shed  at  the  Neville  house.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  outbreak  was  not  sudden  and  violent,  but  was  the  outgrowth 
of  several  years  of  gradual,  but  increasing,  opposition  to  the  law.  Every 
neighborhood  had  its  still,  where  farmers  could  have  their  grain  converted  into 
whisky  upon  shares  or  otherwise.  The  new  law  created  many  local  officers, 
who,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  necessarily  were  required,  greatly  to 
the  indignation  of  the  farmers,  to  spy  upon  their  affairs. 

The  French  Revolution,  which  was  still  in  progress,  was  used  by  the 
insurgents  as  an  example  to  illustrate  their  own  condition.  There  were  the 
Government,  its  excise  officers  and  the  wealthy  classes  to  represent  the  aris- 
tocrats, and  there  were  the  oppressed  farmers  and  laborers  to>  represent  the 
Jacobins.  These  terms — aristocrat  and  Jacobin — were  used  constantly  by  the 
insurgents  in  their  arguments  to  prove  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  Excise 
Law.  The  people  were  jealous  of  their  rights,  hostile  to  all  forms  of  oppression, 
and  rightly  concluded  as  unjust  and  tyrannous  any  law  that  placed  upon  them  a 
tax  that  rendered  their  principal  source  of  revenue  unprofitable,  and  compelled 
delinquents  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  answer  for  their  derelictions. 

Linder  the  law  of  1791  General  John  Neville  was  appointed  inspector  for 
this  district.  He  lived  about  seven  miles  from  Pittsburg,  in  a fine  mansion,  and 
was  considered  the  wealthiest  man  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  owning  large 
tracts  of  land  and  many  slaves.  His  son,  Colonel  Presley  Neville,  lived  in 
Pittsburg.  The  first  general  opposition  meeting  was  held  in  July,  1791,  at 
Redstone,  on  which  occasion  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  a meeting  to 
be  held  in  Pittsburg  in  the  following  September  to  consider  the  Excise  Law. 
At  the  Redstone  meeting  Findley,  Marshall,  Cook,  Gallatin  and  Smiley  were 
present.  The  meeting  at  Pittsburg  in  September  passed  strong  resolutions 
against  the  Excise  Law,  and  authorized  the  preparation  of  a petition  for  its 
repeal.  So  much  opposition  was  shown  to  the  law  at  this  meeting  that  imme- 
diately thereafter  all  excise  officers  began  to  be  treated  with  disrespect,  and 
soon  with  outrage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  best  citizens 
of  Pittsburg  at  this  time  favored  the  repeal  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inspector  and  his  assistants  rightly  concluded  to  do  their  duty  and  collect 
the  tax.  Matters  continued  in  about  this  condition  until  August,  1792,-  at 
which  time  another  largely  attended  meeting  was  held  and  a series  of  resolu- 
tions passed  demanding  the  repeal  of  the  law,  and  on  this  occasion  much 
severer  and  more  ominous  language  was  used.  Mr.  Gallatin  took  part  in 
these  meetings,  except  the  one  held  in  1792,  and  thus  far  favored  the  course  of 
the  insurgents.  No  other  public  meetings  were  held  until  1794,  but  opposition 
and  resistance  to  the  law  continued  to  increase.  The  result  of  these  first  meet- 
ings served  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  opposition  and  to  give  to-  the  lawless 
a chance  to  ignore  and  violate  the  Excise  Law  and  commit  other  depredations. 
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Numerous  outrages  occurred  in  consequence.  Collectors  were  tarred  and 
leathered  and  compelled  to  destroy  their  commissions  and  resign  their  offices. 
Men  who  paid  the  excise,  or  in  any  way  countenanced  the  law,  were  often 
insulted  and  abused.  By  the  summer  of  1794  the  law  was  almost  wholly 
inoperative  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  insurgents  were  not  hostile  to  the 
Government,  but  were  simply  bent  on  having  the  law  repealed.  So  many 
delinquencies  existed  in  the  Western  country  that  in  July,  1794,  the  Federal 
sheriff,  Major  David  Lennox,  arrived  in  Pittsburg,  after  having  served  upon 
delinquents  of  this  vicinity  thirty-nine  out  of  forty  writs  to  appear  in  Phila- 
delphia on  a given  date  to  answer  to  their  violations  of  the  law.  He  arrived 
in  Pittsburg  on  the  14th,  and  on  the  following  day  returned  some  distance 
in  the  country,  accompanied  by  General  Neville,  and  served  the  remaining 
writ  upon  a Mr.  Miller.-  Upon  leaving  the  harvest  field  he  was  followed  and 
fired  upon  by  one  or  more  men  in  a party  of  some  half  dozen,  who  evidently 
had  no  intention  of  hitting  him,  but  wished  to  scare  him  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. On  the  same  day  a military  parade  was  in  progress  on  Mingo  Creek, 
and  late  in  the  evening  the  news  was  received  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Lennox 
had  been  fired  upon.  Considerable  excitement  ensued.  The  following  day 
about  thirty-six  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Holcroft,  who'  became 
later  known  as  Tom  the  Tinker,  went  to  the  house  of  General  Neville,  seven 
miles  from  Pittsburg,  and  demanded  the  return  of  the  writs  which  had  been 
served.  They  were  refused,  and,  beginning  to  show  spirit,  were  fired  upon 
and  six  of  them  wounded,  one  mortally.  This  act  was  wholly  unwarranted 
and  precipitated  events,  and  from  this  time  forward  the  insurrection  passed 
beyond  the  control  of  the  leaders.  The  first  blood  was  thus  shed  by  the 
“aristocrats,”  and  not  by  the  insurgents.  An  immense  crowd  collected  the 
following  day  at  Couche’s  Fort,  four  miles  from  Neville’s  country  residence, 
and  prepared  to  attack  his  house.  General  Neville  called  for  assistance  from 
Pittsburg,  whereupon  Colonel  Neville,  Mr.  Brackenridge,  General  Wilkins, 
General  Gibson,  Marshal  Lennox,  young  Mr.  Orrnsby,  the  sheriff,  and  perhaps 
others,  in  two  separate  parties,  started  for  Couche’s  Fort  to  endeavor  to  pacify 
the  infuriated  mob  which  had  collected  there.  The  party  of  Colonel  Neville 
was  dissuaded  from  going  to  Couche’s  Fort,  but  went  to  the  country  resi- 
dence of  General  Neville  instead.  Before  the  party  which  had  started  for 
Couche’s  Fort  could  arrive  the  mob  assembled  there  had  started  for  the  Neville 
residence,  and  upon  their  arrival,  after  demanding  the  writs  and  being  fired  upon, 
had  opened  fire  upon  the  house,  which  was  warmly  returned  by  the  inmates, 
among  whom  were  Major  Kirkpatrick,  a relative  of  the  Nevilles,  and  eleven 
soldiers  from  the  garrison  at  Pittsburg.  After  about  fifteen  minutes  of  desultory 
firing,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  James  McFarlane,  was  killed,  under  condi- 
tions, it  was  claimed,  tantamount  to  the  sacredness  of  a flag  of  truce.  This 
act  thoroughly  roused  the  fury  of  the  mob,  whereupon,  after  notifying  the 
inmates  to  leave  the  house,  which  was  done,  they  burned  the  residence,  barn 
and  outbuildings  to  the  ground.  The  mob  consisted  of  about  500  men,  the 
most  of  whom  were  armed.  General  Neville  had  left  the  house  previous  to 
the  attack,  but  Major  Kirkpatrick  and  his  squad  of  soldiers  and  Colonel  Neville 
and  his  party  were  captured,  but  after  considerable  delay  were  ‘permitted  to 
escape.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  insurgents,  even  up  to  this  time, 
demanded  anything  more  than  the  surrender  of  the  writs,  the  destruction  of 
the  inspector’s  commission,  and  the  repeal  of  the  odious  Excise  Law.  They 
had  not  shed  one  drop  of  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inspector  and  his 
son  and  the  United  States  marshal  were  equally  determined  not  to  yield. 

The  following  day  the  mob,  which  had  continued  to  increase,  sent  a message 
to  Pittsburg  demanding  that  Marshal  Lennox  should  surrender  the  writs  which 
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he  had  recently  served,  and  that  Inspector  Neville  should  deliver  his  commission 
and  resign  his  office.  The  latter  refused  to  comply,  whereupon  it  was  inti- 
mated that  the  insurgents  would  destroy  Pittsburg  and  take  the  writs  and  com- 
mission by  force.  The  position  taken  by  the  insurgents  at  this  time  was  deter- 
mined, they  insisting  that  it  was  even  better  that  the  United  States  marshal 
should  die  than  that  hundreds  of  citizens  should  lose  their  plantations.  So 
threatening  became  indications  it  was  deemed  best  for  the  marshal  and  the 
inspector  to  temporarily  leave  the  town,  which  they  did,  going  down  the  Ohio 
River  in  a boat. 

Negotiations  were  opened  between  the  insurgents  and  the  inhabitants,  look- 
ing to  a termination  of  the  differences  and  the  establishment  of  peace.  The 
insurgents  requested  the  attendance  upon  one  of  their  meetings  of  a delega- 
tion Uom  Pittsburg,  and,  accordingly,  H.  PI.  Brackenridge,  George  Robinson 
(chief  burgess),  Colonel  William  Semple,  Peter  Audrain,  Josiah  Tannehill 
and  William  H.  Beaumont  met  the  insurgents  late  in  July  at  the  Mingo 
meeting-house.  They  found  them  in  a state  of  intense  excitement  and  anger, 
and  at  this  time  they  made  frequent  use  of  the  language  and  methods  of  the 
Jacobins  of  France.  They  considered  themselves  the  victims  of  aristocrats,  and 
many  threats  were  made  against  the  wealthy  classes.  At  this  meeting  speeches 
were  delivered  by  Benjamin  Parkinson,  Mr.  Marshall  and  David  Bradford, 
the  latter  of  whom,  in  an  inflammatory  speech,  sustained  the  action  of  the 
insurgents.  Mr.  Brackenridge  spoke  on  behalf  of  the -citizens  of  Pittsburg, 
and  took  a middle  ground,  offering  no  violent  opposition  to  the  course  of  the 
insurrection,  nor  distinctly  favoring  their  methods  or  objects.  The  meeting 
terminated  without  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  question.  A few  days  later, 
under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Bradford,  United  States  mail  bags  from  Pittsburg 
to  Washington  and  Greensburg  were  intercepted,  opened  and  read  by  the  insur- 
gent leaders.  This  mail  contained  strong  letters  against  the  course  of  the 
insurgents  from  prominent  residents  of  Pittsburg,  directed  to  high  officials  in  the 
East,  with  the  object  of  having  the  reign  of  terror  in  the  West  terminated,  and 
of  having  the  leaders  brought  to  punishment.  The  objectionable  letters  were 
from  Colonel  Neville  to  General  Morgan,  General  Gibson  to  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  James  Brison,  prothonotary,  to  the  Governor,  Edward  Day  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Major  Butler,  in  charge  of  the  Arsenal,  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  No  sooner  had  the  contents  of  these  communications 
become  known  to  the  insurgents  than  the  leaders  took  steps  to'  stir  up  all  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  in  opposition  to  the  Excise’  Law,  and  to  have  ban- 
ished from  Pittsburg  the  writers  of  the  objectionable  letters.  The  insurgent 
leaders  called  out  militia,  and  whole  regiments  responded,  fearing  to  oppose 
the  popular  will.  The  insurrection  at  this  stage  grew  with  great  rapidity.  The 
leaders  called  for  a meeting  to  be  held  July  28th  at  Braddock’s  Field,  and  it 
was  understood  that  measures  would  be  put  into  effect  to  seize  Pittsburg,  the 
Arsenal,  and  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  writers  of  the  objectionable  letters. 
At  this  meeting  James  Ross,  in  a speech  of  two  hours  in  length,  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  insurrection,  but  was  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  that  had  set 
in.  The  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  now  powerless,  had  they  been  so 
disposed,  to  oppose  its  progress.  It  was  declared  that  Pittsburg  must  burn 
like  Sodom,  and  that  opposition  to  the  objects  of  the  insurgents  must  be  pun- 
ished. 

Pittsburg  at  this  time  was  almost  paralyzed  with  fear.  A town  meeting 
was  hastily  called,  of  which  General  Gibson  was  chairman  and  Mathew  Ernest 
secretary,  to  consider  friendly  messages  which  had  arrived  from  Washington 
concerning  the  proposed  or  probable  action  of  the  mob.  A committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  leaders.  The  messengers  stated  that  the  insurgents 
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would  not  be  content  unless  the  writers  of  the  objectionable  letters  were  ban- 
ished from  Pittsburg,  and  that  unless  it  was  done  the  town  was  likely  to  be 
burned,  in  which  case  many  lives  would  probably  be  lost.  The  meeting  unani- 
mously resolved  that  the  writers  of  the  letters  should  submit  in  the  interests 
of  security  and  leave  Pittsburg  temporarily,  whereupon  those  individuals  made 
preparations  to  accede  to  the  public  demand.  Resolutions  were  passed  also  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  It  is  a part  of  the  message  from  the  gentlemen  of  Washington 
that  a great  body  of  the  people  of  the  country  will  meet  to-morrow  at  Brad- 
dock’s  Field  in  order  to-  carry  into  effect  measures  that  may  seem  to  them  advis- 
able with  respect  to  the  Excise  Law,  and  the  advocates  of  it;  Resolved,  That 
the  above  committee  shall  at  an  early  hour  wait  upon  the  people  on  the  ground 
and  assure  them  that  the  above  resolution  with  respect  to-  the  proscribed  per- 
sons has  been  carried  into  effect.  Resolved,  also,  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
shall  march  out  and  join  the  people  on  Bradclock’s  Field,  as  brethren,  to  carry 
into  effect  with  them  any  measure  that  may  seem  to  them  advisable  for  the 
common  cause.  Resolved  also,  That  we  shall  be  watchful  among  ourselves  of  all 
characters  that  by  word  or  act  may  be  unfriendly  to  the  common  cause;  and 
when  discovered  will  not  suffer  them  to  live  amongst  us,  but  they  shall  instantly 
depart  the  town.” 

Thus  the  whole  town,  except  Colonel  Butler  and  his  garrison,  unanimously 
surrendered  to  the  insurgents.  In  this  emergency  twenty-one  citizens  were  chosen 
by  the  meeting  to>  do  whatever  seemed  best  for  the  safety  of  the  town  and  its 
inhabitants.  This  committee  consisted  of  the  following  men:  George  Rob- 

inson, H.  H.  Brackenridge,  Peter  Audrain,  John  Scull,  John  McMasters,  John 
Wilkins,  Sr.,  Andrew  McIntyre,  Georg-e  Wallace,  John  Irwin  (merchant),  Andrew 
Watson,  George  Adams,  David  Evans,  Josiah  Tannehill,  Mathew  Ernest,  William 
Earl,  Alexander  McNickel,  Colonel  John  Irwin,  James  Clow,  William  Gormly 
and  Nathaniel  Irish.  Messrs.  Brison  and  Day  were  particularly  obnoxious, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  severe  terms  in  which  they  had  couched  their  letters, 
and  Major  Kirkpatrick  to  the  same  extent,  as  he  was  held  responsible  for  the 
death  of  McFarlane  at  the  time  6f  the  attack  on  the  Neville  residence.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  citizens  in  mass  meeting  assembled  unanimously  banished 
these  citizens  temporarily  from  the  town  as  a measure  to  conciliate  the  insurgents. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  committee  of  twenty-one,  on  horseback,  unarmed, 
followed  by  the  town  militia  to  the  number  of  about  250,  under  the  command 
of  General  Wilkins,  started  out  to  join  the  “enemy”  on  Braddock’s  Field.  This 
was  an  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  citizens  will 
never  again  be  called  upon  to  witness.  Its  wisdom  at  the  time  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. Seven  thousand  men,  all  armed,  were  drawn  up  on  Braddock’s  Field, 
and  all  were  inflamed  with  passion  and  all  resolute  with  their  intention  concern- 
ing the  Excise  Law  and  the  banishment  of  the  objectionable  letter-writers. 
Many  to  this  day  maintain  that  the  town  should  have  resisted;  that  the  garrison 
under  Major  Butler  and  the  town  militia  of  nearly  300  men,  under  capable 
officers,  should  have  resisted  to  every  extremity  the  demands  of  the  insurgents. 
It  is  not  probable,  owing  to  the  determination  and  anger  of  the  mob  at  this 
stage  of  the  insurrection,  that  the  defense  of  Pittsburg  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  safety  of  the  people  and  their  property.  Unquestionably, 
in  this  doubtful  state  of  affairs,  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,  and 
the  town  was  justified  in  yielding  temporarily  to  the  demands  of  the  insurgents, 
just  as  an  inferior  force  on  the  field  of  battle  often  finds  it  wiser  to  surrender 
to  a superior  force  rather  than  be  slaughtered.  The  course  pursued  by  individ- 
uals has  little  to  do  with  the  general  problem  presented  for  solution.  The 
succeeding  discussions  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  individuals,  often  con- 
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ducted  with  the  severest  acrimony,  should,  in  the  light  of  impartiality,  be  brushed 
aside  as  unworthy  of  a serious  place  in  history.  The  mob  spirit  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  suspense  and  fear  which  then  prevailed,  on  the  other,  should  not  be 
held  accountable  in  the  case  of  individuals  to  a greater  degree  than  prevails  at 
the  present  day  in  the  case  of  industrial  strikes.  The  distortions  of  individual 
motives  and  conduct  in  a war  waged  between  hostile  families  should  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  masquerade  as  just  and  impartial  history. 

The  committee  of  twenty-one  and  the  militia  of  Pittsburg  managed  to  avert 
the  threatened  attack  upon  the  borough  by  representing  that  they  had  come 
to  join  the  insurgents  and  to  discuss  with  them  what  was  best  to  be  done  for 
the  general  good.  The  entire  day  and  night  were  spent  in  discussion  by  the 
people  generally  and  by  a special  committee  of  three  appointed  from  each 
regiment.  Many  favored  violent  measures,  but  the  majority  finally  agreed 
upon  a milder  course,  and  on  the  second  day,  upon  invitation  of  the  Pitts- 
burg committee  and  militia,  the  crowd  was  invited  to  visit  Pittsburg.  It  was 
estimated  that  about  7,000  men  were  present  on  the  ground,  although  only 
about  4,500  visited  the  town.  They  were  led  by  Colonels  Cook,  Bradford 
and  Blakeney,  officer  of  the  day,  with  the  Pittsburg  militia  forming  the  rear 
guard.  They  entered  the  town,  which  then  comprised  nearly  1,200  population, 
on  the  Fourth  Street  road,  thence  marched  to  the  Monongahela,  thence  along 
the  river  and  by  a roundabout  course  to  the  open  plain  east  of  the  town.  In 
the  meantime  all  the  citizens  had  made  preparations  for  possible  disaster  by 
burying  or  otherwise  concealing  their  valuables,  and  by  making  preparations 
to  furnish  refreshments  of  food  and  drink  to  the  large  array  of  hungry  men, 
who  afterward  were  known  as  the  “whisky  boys.”  In  spite  of  the  strictest 
orders  to  the  contrary,  small  squads  left  the  main  army,  entered  the  town, 
and  in  several  instances  were  troublesome  and  insulting  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  spectacle  of  the  dignified  committee1  of  twenty-one  exerting  them- 
selves to  carry  water,  whisky  and  other  refreshments  in  prodigious  quantities 
to  the  whisky  boys  is  not,  at  this  day,  without  its  amusing  features.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  heart  of  a single  member  of  that  committee  was  in  his  work, 
and  yet  all  rushed  hither  and  thither,  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
please  and  pacify  the  insurgents,  and  nearly  all  made  personal  sacrifices  to 
encompass  the  general  good.  Mr.  Brackenridg'e  afterward  complained  that  he 
had  thus  lost  four  barrels  of  whisky.  Women  and  men  passed  from  squad 
to  squad  of  the  insurgents  with  food  of  various  kinds,  and,  in  short,  every 
effort,  including  a complete  surrender  and  the  avowed  intention  of  joining 
the  insurgents,  was  adopted.  In  subsequent  years  the  dispute  between  individ- 
uals as  to  the  degree  of  guilt  seems  ridiculous.  Soon  afterward  the  objec- 
tionable letter-writers  who  were  banished  temporarily  from  the  town  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  mob  posed  as  victims  of  the  public  meeting  which  had 
decreed  their  retirement.  History  must  record  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pitts- 
burg generally  surrendered  to  the  insurgents,  and  agreed  (whether  in  good 
faith  or  not  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case)  to  join  them  and  take  part  in 
any  course  that  could  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to-  banish  the  offending  letter- 
writers  and  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Excise  Law.  If  Mr.  Brackenridge  or  any 
other  citizen  espoused  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  previous  to  the  surrender  of 
the  town,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  amnesty  as  well 
as  the  citizens  who  participated  in  the  meeting  which  passed  resolutions  of 
surrender  and  sent  word  to  the  insurgent  leaders  of  their  willingness  to  join 
them.  Mr.  Brackenridge  was  a man  of  great  ability  and  one  who  had  the 
advantage  over  most  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  possessing  great  cunning,  a 
high  degree  of  foresight  and  a mastery  of  the  art  of  diplomacy.  He  knew 
the  act  of  the  insurgents  was  treason,  and  that  punishment  would  surely 
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follow  unless  the  cause  espoused  by  the  insurgents  could  be  made  successful, 
either  by  stategy  or  force  of  arms.  Therefore  he  had,  at  an  earlier  date  than  the 
meeting  which  adopted  the  articles  of  capitulation,  perceived  the  drift  of  events, 
and  had  opened  friendly  negotiations  with  the  insurgents,  whether  with  the 
view  of  joining  them  absolutely  and  permanently,  or  with  the  idea  of  learning 
their  designs  and  then  of  thwarting  them,  will  ever  remain  a question  of  dispute 
and,  perhaps,  of  uncertainty. 

The  banishment  of  the  individuals  above  referred  to  from  Pittsburg  by 
the  vote  of  the  citizens  was  an  extraordinary  proceeding,  and  could  only  have 
been  taken  under  the  stress  of  intense  fear.  The  course  of  the  insurgent 
leaders  in  demanding  the  banishment  of  the  letter-writers  possesses  features 
fully  as  extraordinary.  Mr.  Bradford,  who  represented  the  spirit  of  the  insur- 
rection, demanded  the  chastisement  of  the  letter-writers  because  they  had 
avowed  sentiments  friendly  to  the  Excise  Law;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  well 
knew  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg  favored  submission  to  the 
law.  Why  should  he  demand  the  ostracism  of  the  letter-writers  only,  when  he 
knew  that  nearly  all  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  entertained  the  same  views? 
Because  a public  submission  to  the  will  of  the  insurgents — to  the  cause  they 
represented — was  demanded.  At  the  meeting  on  Braddock's  Field  these  letters 
were  read  by  him  and  commented  upon  in  severe  terms  to  the  immense  crowd 
of  armed  men  assembled.  The  result  was  to  fan  into  flame  beyond  the  bounds 
of  control  the  hostility  to  all  persons  favoring  the  Excise  Law,  and  still  further 
increase  the  vindictiveness  of  the  poorer  classes  toward  those  of  prominence 
and  wealth.  The  course  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  in  all  probability  averted 
serious  trouble,  including,  perhaps,  the  destruction  of  property  and  the  loss 
of  lives.  There  is  in  existence  no  sound  and  sufficient  evidence  to  convict 
any  citizen  of  Pittsburg  with  having  from  principle  advocated  and  sustained 
the  violent  course  pursued  by  the  insurgents,  or  with  having  favored  armed 
resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  Excise  Law.  The  insurrection  at  first  was 
based  upon  the  inalienable  right  of  citizens  to  remonstrate  against  and  oppose 
what  they  considered  an  obnoxious  law.  The  failure  to  check  this  spirit,  or 
rather  to  direct  it  into  legitimate  channels,  presented  the  occasion  for  the 
growth  of  the  lawless  or  mob  spirit.  After  that  it  was  easy  for  enthusiasts  or 
fanatics,  in  the  whirl  of  temporary  popularity,  to  swell  the  tide  into  a torrent. 
Even  Mr.  Bradford,  who  at  first  simply  opposed  the  law,  was  compelled  at  later 
stages  of  the  insurrection  to  encourage  the  lawless  spirit,  even  to  the  extent 
of  a general  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  whisky  boys  had  been  treated  handsomely  by  the  inhabitants  the 
most  of  them  crossed  the  Monongahela  River  in  the  evening  and  started  for 
their  respective  homes.  Small  squads,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  about 
100  men  or  more,  remained ; whereupon  it  was  whispered  about  that  they 
intended  to  burn  the  houses  of  Kirkpatrick,  Brison,  Craig,  Day,  Gibson  and  per- 
haps others.  About  9 o’clock  at  night  a fire  on  Grant’s  Hill  brought  out  the 
militia,  under  the  command  of  General  Wilkins,  but  they  were  dissuaded  from 
using  force,  as  it  was  believed  wiser  that  several  prominent  citizens  should  confer 
with  those  bent  on  burning  the  above-named  residences.  The  leaders  were 
conferred  with,  and  were  told  that  should  the  house  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  be 
burned,  it  meant  also  the  destruction  of  the  residence  of  General  O’Hara,  which 
stood  within  a few  feet  of  it,  and  that  General  O'Hara  was  then  with  the  army 
of  General  Wayne  fighting  the  Indians  in  the  West.  Prudence  again  succeeded 
in  averting  any  serious  consequences.  The  town  was  now  identified  under  its 
promises  to  the  insurgents  with  all  their  movements  for  the  general  good  of  the 
Western  country.  Succeeding  these  occurrences,  outrages  against  excise  officers 
throughout  Western  Pennsylvania  continued,  Tom  the  Tinker,  with  his  mys- 
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terious  articles,  similar  to  the  whitecap  notices  of  the  present  day,  became  a 
prominent  figure;  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  Pittsburg  Gazette 
dared  not  refuse  to  publish  his  notices.  Liberty  poles  were  erected  throughout 
the  Western  country,  signifying  independence  of  and  hostility  to  the  Excise 
Law.  Within  a few  days  after  the  capitulation  of  Pittsburg  Major  Kirk- 
patrick and  others  who  had  been  banished  returned  to  town,  but  such  course 
was  disapproved  as  a breach  of  faith  with  the  insurgents  by  the  committee 
of  twenty-one.  It  was  argued  that,  should  their  return  become  known  to 
the  insurgents,  as  must  inevitably  be  the  case,  the  latter  would  misconstrue 
the  act  as  having  been  approved  generally  by  the  citizens  who  had  entered 
into  articles  of  capitulation  with  the  insurgent  leaders. 

Soon  after  this  it  became  known  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  action  to  suppress  the  insurrection  and  prepare  the 
way  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Excise  Law,  whereupon  a large  meeting  was 
held  at  Parkinson’s  Ferry  by  delegates,  representing  the  insurgents,  from  all 
portions  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  at  this  meeting  forty-three  delegates 
from  Allegheny  County  attended.  Colonel  Edward  Cook  was  chairman  and 
Albert  Gallatin  secretary.  On  this  occasion,  for  almost  the  first  time,  a general 
opposition  to  the  course  of  the  insurgents  was  developed.  Messrs.  Gallatin, 
Brackenridge,  Findley,  Ross  and  others,  in  different  ways,  deprecated  the  course 
pursued  by  the  mob.  It  began  to  dawn  upon  the  insurgents  that  they  might 
be  called  upon  to  answer  for  their  lawless  proceedings  to  an  army  sent  against 
them  by  the  United  States  Government.  Those  who  opposed  the  insurrection, 
therefore,  found  it  an  easier  matter  to  outwit  the  mob  by  the  employment  of 
diplomacy  and  finesse.  Later  it  became  known  that  a committee  from  Presi- 
dent Washington  was  on  its  way  to  hold  a conference  with  the  insurgents, 
whereupon  the  20th  of  August  was  designated,  and  Pittsburg  the  place,  for 
such  a meeting.  The  conference  committee  of  the  insurgents  consisted  of 
twelve  members,  of  whom  Thomas  Morton,  John  B.  C.  Lucas  and  H.  FI. 
Brackenridge  represented  Allegheny  County.  By  this  time  the  insurgents  had 
been  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Government  meant  to  enforce  the  law, 
whereupon  it  was  conceded  the  most  important  questions  for  them  to  consider 
were:  First,  amnesty;  second,  the  repeal  of  the  law.  Bradford  still  favored, 

or  declared  that  he  favored,  preparation  for  war  against  the  Government,  and 
the  collection  of  an  army,  military  supplies  and  thorough  military  organization. 
Messrs.  Ross,  Brackenridge,  Gallatin  and  others  outwitted  him  and  secured 
from  the  insurgents  a promise  of  submission  upon  the  procurement  of  amnesty 
and  the  repeal  of  the  law.  President  Washington ’s  proclamation  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  insurgents  was  issued  August  7,  1794.  At  the  same  time 
he  issued  a requisition  upon  the  adjoining  States  for  15,000  militia  to  quell 
the  insurrection  by  force,  should  peaceable  measures  fail.  The  proposition 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Government  offering  conditional  amnesty  was 
discussed  with  great  fervor  by  the  insurgents  at  a large  meeting  held  in  Browns- 
ville. LTpon  the  question  of  accepting  the  proposition  of  the  commissioners 
the  vote  stood  34  yeas  and  23  nays.  The  insurgents  were  not  yet  conquered. 
The  commissioners  were  not  satisfied  that  twenty-three  delegates  out  of  fifty- 
seven  should  still  oppose  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  whereupon  further 
requirements  were  demanded.  The  insurgents  began  to  exhibit  a defiant  mood, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  erect  a liberty  pole  in  front  of  the  lodgings  of  Tames 
Ross,  J.  Yates  and  William  Bradford,  United  States  commissioners,  in  Pitts- 
burg. The  reign  of  terror  was  shown  not  to  have  terminated  by  the  prevalence 
of  acts  of  outrage  in  various  parts  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  However,  Judge 
Addison  opened  court  in  Pittsburg,  and  bills  of  indictment  were  issued  on  the 
charge  of  riot  ag-ainst  those  who  had  erected  the  liberty  pole  in  front  of  the 
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lodging-house  of  the  commissioners.  It  now  became  known  that  a large  army 
under  the  command  of  General  Lee,  of  Virginia,  was  moving  toward  the 
Western  country  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  insurrection,  by  force,  if 
necessary.  Delegations  were  sent  to  President  Washington,  having  in  view  the 
stoppage  of  this  military  force,  but  they  all  resulted  in  failure.  The  army 
began  to  pour  through  the  passes  of  the  Alleghanies  on  November  1,  1794,  and 
in  a short  time  took  possession,  so  to  speak,  of  all  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
without  meeting  with  any  opposition.  The  citizens  of  Pittsburg  who  had  been 
exiled  were  brought  back  in  triumph  by  General  Morgan  and  a body  of 
troops,  and  given  a public  ovation.  All  made  haste  now  to  make  peace  with 
the  army,  and  disavow  any  unlawful  connection  with  the  insurgents.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  hundreds  were  arrested,  and  in  many  instances 
severe  hardships  were  suffered  by  those  who'  were  suspected  of  having  had 
intimate  connection  with  the  insurrection.  The  result  was  complete  submis- 
sion to  the  Government  authorities  and  to  the  legally  constituted  local  officials. 
A portion  of  the  army  remained  in  Western  Pennsylvania  during  the  succeed- 
ing winter  in  anticipation  of  a recurrence  of  the  outbreak,  but  their  services 
were  scarcely  needed.  The  display  of  force  by  the  Government  authorities  was 
wholly  successful,  and  the  Whisky  Insurrection  was  at  an  end. 

An  impartial  and  general  view  of  the  insurrection  discloses  an  unexpected 
condition  of  affairs.  With  many  things  to  excuse  a violation  of  the  Excise 
Law,  the  insurgents  were  guilty  of  no  act  more  serious  than  to  tar  and  feather 
a few  officers,  compel  them  to  resign  their  commissions,  return  the  shots  from 
the  Neville  residence,  burn  the  building  after  their  leader  had  been  wantonly 
shot,  frighten  the  marshal  in  Miller’s  field  by  a bullet  over  his  head,  threaten  to 
destroy  Pittsburg  unless  the  letter-writers  were  banished  and  the  town  should 
join  their  cause,  and  open  a mail  bag  or  two-  to  learn  the  intention  of  their 
opposers.  When  Marshal  Lennox  was  “fired  upon”  in  the  harvest  field  of  Mr. 
Miller,  does  anyone  suppose  that  the  shot  could  not  have  been  made  fatal  had 
the  rifleman  so  desired?  The  riflemen  of  that  day  did  not  miss  so1  big  a target. 
The  shot  was  fired  as  a warning  for  the  marshal  to  return  the  writs  and  resign 
his  office.  The  'abuse  offered  to  Government  officers  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  the  acts  of  the  insurgents  as  a whole.  Individual  acts  of  vandalism 
in  the  riots  of  to-day  are  not  visited  upon  the  heads  of  the  leaders  of  the 
general  movements  for  relief.  At  the  time  of  the  first  visit  of  the  insurgents 
to  the  Neville  residence  they  merely  demanded  the  return  of  the  writs  and  the 
resignation  of  the  inspectors,  and  met  with  a volley  from  the  house,  attended 
with  fatal  results.  At  the  second  visit  they  made  the  same  demand  and  received 
the  same  answer,  and  fifteen  minutes  later,  during  a truce,  their  leader,  McFar- 
lane,  was  shot  dead.  They  then  destroyed  the  house  and  barns,  but  did  not 
harm  an  individual.  Does  not  this  show  that  instead  of  being  a reckless  and 
irresponsible  mob  they  were  well  controlled  and  comparatively  cool?  It  was 
reported  that  they  threatened  to  burn  Pittsburg,  but  even  this  vague  threat 
was  conditioned  upon  the  failure  of  the  town  to  banish  the  offending  letter- 
writers.  Does  anyone  suppose  that  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  letters  on 
the  acts  of  the  insurgents  and  the  merits  of  their  cause  were  sufficient  to 
fix  and  fire  the  determination  of  the  leaders  to  destroy  Pittsburg?  Improbable. 
Every  act  of  the  insurgents,  even  when  infuriated  by  the  indefensible  shooting 
of  McFarlane,  was  consistently  directed  toward  the  one  great  object  of  secur- 
ing a repeal  of  the  Excise  Law.  The  shooting  over  the  head  of  Marshal 
Lennox  was  done  to  scare  him  out  of  the  neighborhood.  Both  visits  to  the 
house  of  General  Neville  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  inspector  and  the  surrender  of  the  writs.  They  were  fired  upon 
first  in  both  instances,  several  wounded,  their  leader  killed,  and  yet,  strange  to 
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relate,  they  did  nothing  worse  than  to  burn  the  property.  Was  this  an  irre- 
sponsible and  lawless  mob?  Improbable.  The  threat  to  burn  Pittsburg,  though 
sufficient  to  frighten  the  inhabitants  into  hysterics,  was  made  to>  secure  the 
banishment  of  the  letter-writers  who  had  thus  revealed  their  deadly  hostility 
to  the  cause  of  the  insurrection,  and  to  obtain  the  resignation  of  the  excise 
officers.  The  opening  of  the  mail  bags  was  effected  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing the  secrets  of  the  officers,  and  was  not  due  to  any  treasonable  designs  of  the 
insurgents.  Every  assault  had  the  same  general  object  in  view — the  nullifica- 
tion of  the  Excise  Law.  The  many  wild  rumors  sprang  from  the  fears  of 
the  timorous  or  the  threats  of  ubiquitous  fanatics  in  im  way  connected  with 
the  general  movements  and  objects  of  the  insurrection.  With  7,000  men  under 
arms,  with  several  wounded  and  their  leader  shot  dead,  with  the  advice  of 
fanatics  and  outlaws  ringing  in  their  ears,  with  the  knowledge  before  them 
that  the  letter-writers  in  Pittsburg  were  endeavoring  to  crush  them  with  an 
army  from  the  East,  the  insurgents,  strange  to  tell,  did  not  shed  a drop  of 
blood,  took  nothing  from  the  mail  except  the  objectionable  letters,  and  only 
destroyed  the  Neville  property  under  intense  and  galling  provocation.  There  is 
scarcely  a strike  of  the  present  day  that  is  not  accompanied  by  a greater  degree 
of  outlawry.  A modicum  of  prudence  and  diplomacy,  such  as  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Brackenridge  in  his  intercourse  with  the  insurgents,  or  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Pittsburg  in  their  temporary  surrender,  would  have  averted  serious  results  at  the 
Neville  house,  would  never  have  witnessed  one-quarter  of  7,000  men  under 
arms  and  would  in  all  probability  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  send  a large 
army  to  Western  Pennsylvania. 
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The  act  incorporating  the  borough,  passed  on  April  22,  1794,  provided 
that  the  “freeholders  and  other  inhabitants,  housekeepers,”  should  meet  on  the 
third  Monday  in  May  of  each  year  to  elect  two  fit  persons  to  be  burgesses,  the 
one  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  to  be  chief  burgess,  and  to  elect 
other  persons  as  assistants,  “for  advising,  aiding  and  assisting  the  said  bur- 
gess;” and  to  elect  a high  constable  and  town  clerk;  and  it  was  further  pro- 
vided that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  vote  at  the  borough  elections 
nor  be  eligible  to  any  of  the  borough  offices  who  had  not  resided  one  year 
within  the  borough  previous  to  the  date  of  election.  The  burgesses,  free- 
holders and  inhabitants  were  made  a body  politic  and  corporate,  under  the 
name  of  “the  burgesses,  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Pitts- 
burg, in  the  county  of  Allegheny.”  The  act  further  provided  that  two-  markets 
should  be  held  weekly,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  that  there  should 
be  chosen  a clerk  of  the  market,  “who  shall  have  the  assize  of  bread,  wine, 
beer,  wood,  coals,  hay,  corn  and  other  provisions.”  It  was  provided  that 
the  inhabitants  should  have  in  all  respects  the  same  powers,  privileges,  etc., 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  borough  of  Reading  by  the  act  of  1783,  except 
that  Pittsburg  was  not  constituted  a separate  election  district. 

The  original  act  limited  the  water  boundary  to  the  beach  of  the  two  rivers, 
while  the  act  of  1816,  incorporating  the  borough  as  a city,  extended  the  frontage 
to  the  middle  of  the  streams.  The  act  of  1794  remained  substantially  intact  until 
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March  5,  1804,  when  it  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  that  date.  The  citizens 
of  the  borough  in  1804  petitioned  for  a change  in  the  act  of  1794,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  law  was  “insufficient  to  promote  conveniency,  good  order 
and  public  utility.”  The  boundary  under  the  act  of  1804  was  the  same  as 
under  the  act  of  1794,  except  as  to  the  river  frontage.  The  law  of  1804  fixed 
the  officers  as  follows:  One  burgess,  thirteen  members  of  the  Council  and  one 

higii  constable.  In  addition  to  these  it  was  provided  that  the  Council  should 
appoint  a street  commissioner,  treasurer,  clerk,  collector  and  constable.  It 
was  provided  that  five  of  the  Council  should  be  chosen  by  lot  to  form  a court 
of  appeal,  that  three  of  them  should  constitute  a quorum,  with  power  to'  deter- 
mine the  justness  of  the  apportionment  of  tax  and  to  secure  a redress  of  griev- 
ances; that  owners  of  land  along  the  rivers  could  build  wharves  thereon;  and 
that  all  persons  complaining  under  municipal  judgments  should  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

In  November,  1798,  $400  in  money  was  raised  and  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
yellow  fever  sufferers  in  Philadelphia.  At  this  time  the  supervisors  of  the 
borough  requested  all  persons  delinquent  in  borough  tax  to  come  forward 
at  once  and  settle.  In  1798,  under  authority  of  the  Legislature,  a lottery  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  “raising  the  sum  of  $12,000,  to  be  applied  in  erect- 
ing piers  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Allegheny  and  Monongahela, 
within  the  borough  of  Pittsburg.”  The  first  prize  consisted  of  $1,000;  the 
second  of  $800;  two  of  $500  each;  three  of  $400  each;  five  of  $300  each;  ten 
of  $200  each;  fifteen  of  $100  each,  with  a prize  of  $2,000  for  the  last  drawn 
ticket;  $1,000  for  the  second  last  drawn  ticket;  and  $500  for  the  third  last 
drawn  ticket.  There  were  2,210  prizes  and  3,790  blanks,  making  a total  of  6,000 
tickets  at  $5  each.  The  announcement  that  tickets  were  for  sale  was  made  in 
July,  1798,  and  it  was  hoped  that  all  would  be  sold  by  October.  “To  those 
acquainted  with  the  situation,  and  who  feel  themselves  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  nothing  need  be  said  touching 
the  utility  of  the  object  to  which  the  product  of  this  lottery  is  to  be  applied. 
To  others  it  might  be  suggested  how  very  important  are  its  prosperity  and 
advancement,  not  only  to  those  adjacent,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring counties,  and  even  of  the  towns  on  the  Atlantic.  Situated  as  it  is  on  a 
point  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  two  majestic  rivers,  which,  joining,  flow 
through  an  immense  territory  to  the  ocean,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  in  a con- 
siderable degree  the  emporium  of  that  territory,  if  it  be  not  abandoned  to  the 
impetuous  current  of  the  Allegheny,  which  is  making  yearly,  nay,  daily, 
encroachments  on  the  land,  and  which  will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  take  pos- 
session of  the  delightful  spot  on  which  the  town  stands,  should  its  ravages 
not  be  checked  by  the  erection  of  piers,  or  some  other  efficient  means.”  This 
advertisement  was  signed  by  the  following  managers:  Presley  Neville,  George 

Stevenson,  John  Scull,  Isaac  Craig,  Nathaniel  Bedford,  James  Brison,  George 
Shiras,  Jeremiah  Barker  and  Nathaniel  Irish.  The  tickets  evidently  did  not  sell 
as  readily  as  anticipated,  for  a few  months  later  a reduction  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  was  announced  in  the  value  of  the  prizes. 

In  1799  the  island  on  the  Allegheny  River,  two  miles  above  Pittsburg, 
consisting  of  nearly  34  acres,  was  advertised  to  be  sold  on  an  execution  against 
William  Wilson,  deceased,  on  the  suit  of  Meeker  and  Cochran,  by  Ephraim 
Jones,  sheriff. 

The  tax  levy  in  Pittsburg  for  the  year  1799  was  $649.44,  and  the  amount 
collected  by  January  31,  1800.  was  in  round  numbers  $300.  During  the  year 
1799  the  county  paid  for  wolves’  scalps  $640.30.  During  that  year  also  the 
county  bought  of  Samuel  McCord  947  bushels  of  coal  for  use  in  the  jail,  for 
which  he  was  paid  $49.96.  The  borough  tax  of  the  year  1800  was  $604.88. 
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Samuel  McCord,  collector,  turned  over  to  the  treasury  by  January  I,  1801, 
?512- 

Under  the  borough  charter  it  was  customary"  for  the  citizens,  as  well 
as  the  burgesses,  to  assemble  in  general  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  enacting 
ordinances.  The  few  regulations  adopted  in  1794,  and  amended  at  a few 
subsequent  dates,  were  greatly  improved  in  1800  and  1801.  Among  other 
provisions  contained  in  the  ordinances  of  these  dates  were  the  following: 
That  market  should  be  held  during  daylight  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
varying  somewhat  from  winter  to  summer;  no  slaughtering  was  permitted 
in  the  market,  under  a penalty  of  $5;  no  liquor  was  retailed  there  under  pen- 
alty of  from  $2  to  $5;  shambles  and  stalls  adjoining  were  allowed  to  be  used 
any  other  than  market  hours;  the  clerk  was  directed  to  remain  at  the  market 
and  prevent  the  sale  of  bad  food;  see  that  all  bread  and  butter  were  up  to 
weight;  see  that  the  scales  were  correct;  enforce  the  payment  of  all  penalties; 
decide  disputes  as  to  weights,  measures,  and  examine  all  persons  suspected 
of  being  hucksters;  collect  rents  of  stalls,  prevent  any  persons  except  butchers 
and  country  people  from  bringing  their  produce  to-  market  for  sale,  or  from 
selling  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  except  in  the  market;  to  clean  out 
the  market  twice  per  week,  and  many  other  similar  regulations.  These  ordi- 
nances, as  a whole,  were  adopted  March  19,  1800.  At  this  time  John  Park 
was  chief  burgess,  Isaac  Craig  burgess,  Thomas  Bracken,  Andrew  Willock, 
Robert  Magee,  assistants. 

On  March  27,  1800,  the  county  treasurer,  John  Wilkins,  was  robbed  of 
$1,300  in  cash,  and  for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the  thief  he  offered 
a reward  of  $100.  Much  of  the  money  was  in  silver  and  the  balance  in  gold. 
A servant  of  Mr.  Wilkins  was  later  found  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  theft, 
and  his  confession  implicated  a resident  of  the  town,  and  in  the  end  the  most 
of  the  money  was  recovered.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  new  Courthouse 
John  Reed  furnished  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  court.  He 
was  paid  in  1800  the  sum  of  $80,  or  $10  for  each  of  eight  years,  for  rental.  He 
was  allowed  this  sum  by  Adamson  Tannehill  and  George  Adams,  auditors  of 
accounts,  and  was  likewise  paid  seven  cents  per  bushel  for  300  bushels  of 
coal.  In  April,  1801,  Dr.  Hugh  Scott  succeeded  George  Adams,  deceased,  as 
postmaster  of  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Adams  had  resided  here  nearly  sixteen  years. 
In  May,  1801,  the  following  borough  officers  were  elected:  Chief  burgess, 

Dr.  George  Stevenson;  burgess,  Jeremiah  Barker;  assistants,  David  Evans, 
Robert  Simpson,  William  Davis  and  Peter  Ivintner.  William  Woods  became 
town  clerk;  Noble  Willock  high  constable;  Robert  Magee  and  John  Darragh 
assessors,  and  George  Steward  and  Jeremiah  Sturgeon  supervisors. 

In  August,  1801,  John  Irwin,  John  Hamsher,  John  Wilkins,  Jr.,  Tames 
O’Hara,  William  Earl,  David  Davis,  Adamson  Tannehill  and  Jeremiah  Barker 
prepared  and  signed  a remonstrance  to  the  effect  that,  inasmuch  as  hay  and 
coal  had  been  and  were  bought  and  sold  in  Pittsburg  by  estimation,  and  that 
frequent  losses  and  impositions  had  been  sustained  by  purchasing  and  receiv- 
ing weighty  articles  by  estimation,  such  as  hay  and  coal,  proper  scales  should 
be  established  at  some  convenient  place  within  the  borough  under  the  direction 
of  the  corporation.  They  called  a meeting  to  consider  the  subject.  At  this 
time,  if  the  old  newspapers  may  be  believed,  the  condition  of  the  streets 
was  deplorable.  Deep  sandholes  had  been  dug  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Smithfield  Street,  which  were  regarded  as  dangerous  to  life  and  limb. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1801,  a town  meeting  was  held  “for  the  purpose  of 
enacting  certain  ordinances  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  borough.”  In  con- 
sequence of  representations  and  memorials  addressed  to  the  burgess,  the  fol- 
lowing objects,  it  was  announced,  “would  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
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the  burgess,  freeholders  and  inhabitants:”  To  prevent  the  driving  of  horses  at 
a rapid  gait  through  the  streets;  to  prohibit  the  beating  of  drums  late  at  [ 
night;  to  prevent  the  keeping  of  wagons  and  teams  too  long  within  the  public  ' 
square,  etc.  “By  the  records  of  the  borough,  it  appears  that  at  different  times  i 
since  1794  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $3,916.94  have  been  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing  streets,  etc.,  the  utility  of  which  is,  at  the  present  time, 
scarcely  apparent.  A proposal  has  been  laid  before  the  burgesses  for  making 
improvements  of  a more  permanent  nature,  paving  the  streets,  etc.”  (a). 

The  ordinances,  which  had  been  passed  in  August,  1801,  were  ordered 
published  in  the  Gazette  in  July,  1802,  for  the  information  of  the  freeholders,  j 
These  ordinances  contained  substantially  the  following  provisions:  That  foot- 

ways of  brick,  stone  or  gravel,  bounded  by  curbstones  or  by  square  pieces  of 
timber,  should  be  placed,  under  the  direction  of  the  regulators,  on  the  following 
streets:  Both  sides  of  Market  from  Water  to  Fifth;  Water,  from  Wood  to  ! 

Redoubt  Alley;  north  side  of  Front  Street  from  Wood  to'  Ferry;  south  side 
of  Second  Street  from  Wood  to  Ferry;  north  side  of  Second  Street  from 
Wood  to  Redoubt  Alley;  north  side  of  Third  Street  from  Wood  to  Ferry;  both 
sides  of  Fourth  Street  from  Smithfield  to  the  alley  on  which  the  jail  was  built; 
south  side  of  Fifth  Street  from  Wood  to  Market;  east  side  of  Wood  Street  from  j 
Second  to  Virgin  Alley;  west  side  of  Wood  Street  from  Water  to  Fifth.  It  t 
was  ordered  that  unless  the  owners  of  adjoining  land  should  build  such  foot- 
ways by  January  1,  1803,  the  supervisors  should  construct  such  works  of 
gravel,  to  be  bounded  by  squared  timbers,  the  expense  to  be  charged  to  the 
owner  and  collected  like  other  tax.  It  was  provided  that  any  person  who  should 
obstruct  the  execution  of  the  ordinances  should  be  fined  $20  for  each  offense. 

The  street  regulators  were  empowered  to  pitch  and  regulate  the  grade  of 
streets,  and  each  of  such  officers  was  ordered  to  be  paid  $1.50  per  day. 

In  May,  1802,  the  following  borough  officers  were  elected:  Isaac  Craig, 

chief  burgess;  David  Evans,  burgess;  John  Reed,  Abner  Barker,  Thomas 
Ferree  and  John  Davidson,  assistants;  Joseph  Davis  and  John  Ferree,  assessors; 
William.  Amberson  and  Robert  Magee,  supervisors;  William  Christy,  town 
clerk;  William  Gray,  high  constable.  The  borough  officers  elected  in  May, 
1803,  were  as  follows:  Presley  Neville  and  James  O’Hara  received  the  same 

number  of  votes.  They  cast  lots  to  see  which  should  be  chief  burgess,  and 
the  honor  fell  to  General  O’Hara.  William  Earl,  Thomas  Collins,  William 
Hays  and  Peter  Mowry  were  elected  assistants;  Robert  Simpson,  town  clerk; 
William  Cecil,  Sr.,  high  constable;  Anthony  Beelen  and  Abraham  Kirkpatrick, 
assessors;  Alexander  McNickel  and  John  Reed,  supervisors.  On  March,  1804,  [ 

under  the  new  charter,  the  election  resulted  as  follows:  Burgess,  Presley  ! 

Neville;  Town  Council,  Dr.  George  Stevenson,  William  Hays,  Isaac  Craig, 
James  Morrison,  Joseph  Davis,  David  Pride,  Ebenezer  Denny,  John  Scull, 
Jeremiah  Barker,  William  Porter,  John  Darragh,  Thomas  Bracken  and  William 
Davis ; high  constable,  Andrew  Willock ; clerk  of  the  market,  Robert  Magee. 

At  the  election  for  Assembly  in  1802,  330  votes  were  polled  in  Pittsburg;  but 
in  October,  1803,  only  280  votes  were  thus  polled.  Under  the  old  borough 
charter,  when  ordinances  were  passed  many  of  the  inhabitants  assembled  in 
town  meeting  to  discuss  their  measures  and  act  upon  them.  Inasmuch  as  the 
charter  of  1804  repealed  that  of  1794,  the  ordinances  between  those  dates, 
though  a part  of  the  early  history,  are  usually  overlooked  by  historical  writers. 
They  were  simple  in  their  character,  and  were  only  passed  as  they  seemed 
necessary  from  the  growing  demands  of  the  borough.  In  August,  1802, 
William  Christy,  town  clerk,  called  for  proposals  for  four  public  wells,  to  be 
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dug  on  Market  Street,  of  a depth  not  less  than  forty-seven  feet,  and  further 
called  for  proposals  for  pumps  for  such  wells.  This  call  was  authorized  by  the 
ordinance  of  August  9,  1802.  It  was  ordered  that  the  wells  should  be  sunk 
and  pumps  erected  wherever  the  burgesses  deemed  advisable,  beginning  with 
Market  Street,  and  wherever  it  was  found  that  individuals  had  sunk  wells  at  their 
own  expense  they  should  be  compensated  therefor  when  they  were  assigned 
to  public  use.  All  this  expense  was  to  be  sustained  by  a tax  levied  upon 
the  borough.  Three  of  the  wells  were  ordered  to  be  walled  with  stone,  and 
two  of  them  were  dug  on  Market  Street.  For  the  year  1802  a borough  tax 
of  $497.96  was  levied,  of  which,  by  December  17th,  only  $170  had  been  collected. 

In  August,  1802,  the  inhabitants  were  called  to  attend  a meeting  of  the 
corporation  at  the  Courthouse  to  consider  a proposition  “for  the  better  supply- 
ing certain  parts  of  the  borough  with  water.”  It  seems,  then,  that  the  question 
of  water  supply  was  early  considered  one  of  importance,  and  was  investigated 
and  the  digging  of  the  wells  was  ordered.  In  February,  1803,  the  citizens,  in  town 
meeting  assembled,  passed  ordinances  for  the  improvement  of  footways,  and 
for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  and  measurer  of  boards,  scantling  and 
other  lumber.  The  following  sarcastic  article  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  June 
3,  1803,  and  was  subscribed  by  “One  of  the  People:”  “ ‘Let  the  people  man- 
age their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way,  unembarrassed  by  too  much  regulation.’ 
Thus  saith  our  wise  President,  and  he  is  right.  Why  should  ordinances  be 
passed  for  the  regulation  of  a borough,  or  officers  elected  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  them?  and  wherefore  the  greater  absurdity  of  those  officers  being  sworn 
to  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  them?  To  be  sure,  it  is  ordained  that  during 
a certain  season  of  the  year  the  streets  and  alleys  shall  be  cleansed  monthly, 
nuisances  removed,  slaughter-houses  inspected,  etc.,  but  those  things  could  not 
be  done  without  money,  money  cannot  be  raised  without  taxes,  and  taxes 
are  now,  and  ever  have  been,  odious  and  unpopular.  Besides,  a little  clean 
dirt,  more  or  less,  is  neither  here  nor  there — it  is  believed  to  be  wholesome, 
and  some  folks  have  no  objection  to  the  smell  of  warm  tripe  and  garbage,  to 
wading'  through  puddles  of  green,  stagnant  water,  or  to-  skating  over  dabs 
of  human  ordure.  What  if  a few  of  the  citizens  should  be  carried  off  by 
fluxes  or  fevers?  It  would  be  of  no  great  consequence,  as  our  population  is 
rapidly  increasing.  To  be  decent  is  troublesome  and  inconvenient;  to  be  nasty, 
one  of  the  improscriptable  and  inalienable  rights  of  man  in  a state  of  nature, 
and  verily  of  woman.  Let  us,  I say  in  the  language  of  the  texts,  manage  our 
own  affairs  in  our  own  way,  unembarrassed  by  too'  many  regulations.” 

In  1801  and  1802  many  burglaries  occurred  in  the  borough,  whereupon 
town  meetings  were  held  to  take  measures  to  prevent  such  outlawry.  In 
July,  1803,  William  Cecil,  high  constable,  complained  that  many  persons 
obstructed  his  enforcement  of  the  ordinances,  particularly  the  one  prohibiting 
horses  from  running  at  large.  Such  persons  threw  stones  at  his  windows,  and 
otherwise,  in  a violent  way,  testified  their  disapproval  of  his  course.  A meet- 
ing of  the  corporation  was  held  approving  his  actions,  and  offering  a reward 
of  $20  for  the  discovery  of  the  person  or  persons  who  had  thrown  the  stones. 
In  November,  1803,  a town  meeting  was  called  by  Presley  Neville,  burgess, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a night  watch,  or  patrol,  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  losses  which  the  inhabitants  might  otherwise  suffer  “from  a 
gang  of  thieves,  who  at  present  infest  our  town.”  On  December  22,  1803,  a 
town  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  Legislature  to 
change  the  Act  of  Incorporation  of  1794.  In  January,  1804,  the  dogs  of  the 
borough  having  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  a nuisance,  a tax  of  twenty- 
five  cents  on  each  animal  was  levied,  and  if  more  than  one  dog  was  kept  by 
an  individual  he  was  required  to  pay  one  dollar  for  each,  etc. 
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In  May,  1804,  Hugh  Scott,  postmaster,  died,  and  John  Johnston  was  r 
appointed  in  his  stead.  On  July  6,  1804,  the  Gazette  said  that  no  mail  had 
arrived  from  the  East  since  the  29th  ult.,  and  called  it  an  “unaccountable  cir-  | 

cumstance.”  In  August,  1804,  the  burgess  published  a proclamation  to  the  j 

effect  that  he  would  certainly  issue  executions  on  Monday,  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember,  against  all  persons,  without  exception,  who  should  not,  by  that  time, 
have  paid  the  borough  pump  tax,  which  had  been  so  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Cuming,  who  visited  Pittsburg  late  in  1807,  and  wrote  somewhat 
critically  and  extensively  of  his  observations,  said  that,  “It  is  inhabited  by 
people  who  have  fixed  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  money.”  He 
further  said  that,  apparently,  Pittsburg  was  not  celebrated  for  its  hospitality, 
and  concluded  that  the  reason  might  be  due  to  politics.  He  stated  that  the  i 
old  settlers,  who  had  obtained  their  property  for  a song  and  had  seen  it  grow 
valuable,  “overacted  their  part,  and  assumed  airs  of  superiority  even  over  the 
well-born  and  well-bred  part  of  the  community,  who  had  been  reduced  from  a j 

more  affluent  situation  by  misfortune,  or  who  had  not  been  SO'  fortunate  as 
themselves  in  acquiring  what  stands  the  possessor  in  lieu  of  descent  and  all  the 
virtues  and  accomplishments.”  The  observations  of  Mr.  Cuming  throw  a 
strong  side-light  upon  the  characteristics  of  Pittsburg  in  1807.  Everybody 
seemed  bent  upon  making  money.  Even  politics  was  espoused  for  the  money 
or  popularity  it  might  bring.  But  what  was  true  then  is  just  as  true  now. 
There  was  the  dividing  line  between  the  possessor  of  comparative  wealth — the 
old  resident  with  fixed  reputation  and  the  newcomer  who  was  comparatively 
unknown  and  who  possessed  little  property  and  an  unknown  reputation.  Mr. 
Cuming  stated  in  1807  that  no  street  in  Pittsburg,  except  Market,  was  paved, 
but  he  afterward  wrote  that  during  the  next  three  years  the  greater  part  of  t 

Wood  and  Front  streets,  Third  Street  from  Market  to  Wood,  and  Chancery 
Lane  from  the  river  to  Second  Street,  were  paved,  and  that  considerable  grad- 
ing had  been  done,  particularly  on  Diamond  Alley.  Mr.  Cuming  stated  that 
Pittsburg,  during  the  winter  of  1807-8,  was  unprepossessing,  owing  to  the  bad 
condition  of  the  streets  and  to  the  fact,  due  to  the  great  use  of  coal,  that  the 
houses  were  black  from  soot  and  smoke.  The  coal  was  delivered  in  four-horse  ? 

wagons  of  forty  bushels  to  the  load,  such  load  costing  $2,  and  the.  quantity  \ 

was  sufficient  to  sustain  two  fires  a month.  At  this  time  mail  came  from 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  twice  a week.  McCullough’s  Inn  was  one  of  the 
principal  taverns  for  travelers.  At  this  time  old  Fort  Duquesne  had  entirely 
disappeared,  but  the  dry  ditch  and  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Pitt  were  still  in  ' 
existence,  and  beyond  them  were  “a  few  straggling  apple  and  pear  trees,  being 
all  that  remained  of  the  King’s  artillery  gardens,  planted  and  cultivated  by  i 
the  first  British  garrison,  and  now  laid  out  in  streets  and  towns.”  Two  1 
miles  up  the  Allegheny  from  the  town  stood  Hill’s  tavern,  while  farther  down 
the  traveler  first  caught  sight  of  the  belfry  of  the  Courthouse,  the  brick, 
octagonal  Episcopal  Church,  a handsome  Presbyterian  brick  meeting-house, 
and  the  roofs  of  the  dwelling-houses,  intermingled  tvith  Lombardy  poplars  and 
weeping-willows.  At  this  time  Grant’s  Hill,  according  to  Mr.  Cuming,  vcas 
about  one  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  was  covered  with  a delight-  i 
ful  short  green  herbage.  In  fact,  Grant’s  Hill  was  the  resort  for  parades 
and  outdoor  public  exercises.  Speaking  of  Grant’s  Hill,  Mr.  Cuming  said: 

“It  lies  within  the  bounds  of  the  borough,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  General 
O’Hara,  who  is  the  proprietor,  will,  with  true  patriotism,  reserve  it  for  its 
present  use,  and  not  permit  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Pittsburg  to 
be  destroyed  by  having  it  cut  down  and  leveled  for  building  lots.”  He  said: 
"Was  General  O’Hara  to  fence  it  in,  terrace  it,  which  could  be  done  at  small 
expense,  ornament  it  with  clumps  of  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs,  and 
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erect  a few  banqueting-houses,  in  the  form  of  small  temples,  according  to 
the  different  orders  of  architecture,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  of  which  not  only  America,  but  perhaps  any  town  in  the  universe,  could 
boast.”  Mr.  Cuming  further  said:  “The  eye  looks  over  a fine  level  of  three 

thousand  acres  once  intended  as  the  site  of  a town  to  be  called  Allegheny,  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  county,  but  the  situation  of  Pittsburg  being  very  properly 
judged  more  convenient,  it  has  eventually  become  the  seat  of  justice  of  the 
county  and  the  most  flourishing  inland  town  in  the  United  States.” 

In  1807  Pittsburg  contained  about  400  houses.  By  1810  the  number 
had  increased  to  767.  Mr.  Cuming  said,  when  here:  “In  seventeen  streets  and 

four  lanes,  or  alleys,  in  March,  1808,  there  were  236  brick  houses,  of  which 
forty-seven  were  built  in  the  last  twelve  months,  and  361  wooden  ones, 
seventy  of  which  were  added  last  year.  There  are  twenty-four  taverns,  four 
or  five  of  which  are  excellent  ones,  and  the  rest  of  every  grade.”  Birmingham, 
of  which  a portion  was  called  Sidneyville,  was  laid  out  by  Nathaniel  Bedford 
and  Isaac  Craig  in  1811,  and  from  the  start  grew  very  rapidly.  Even  as  early 
as  1810  it  was  celebrated  for  its  Birmingham  glass.  A large  grist  mill  and 
a lock  factory  were  also  there  very  early.  Mr.  Craig  offered  many  lots  for 
sale  in  Sidneyville  in  1811-12.  It  was  said  that  in  1812,  7,000,000  feet  of 
boards  and  scantling  were  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in  Pittsburg. 

In  1813  a tax  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar  was  levied  for  borough  pur- 
poses. It  seems  that  the  officers  of  the  borough  at  this  time  were  slack  in 
their  duties,  because  John  Darragh  and  William  Plays  were  appointed  a special 
committee  to  secure  official  reports  from  them,  as  they  had  so>  far  furnished 
for  the  year  1812  nothing  but  verbal  reports.  In  March,  1813,  Dr.  George 
Stevenson  was  elected  burgess,  and  James  Ross,  Oliver  Ormsby,  Thomas 
Cromwell,  John  Woods,  Ebenezer  Denny,  James  O’Hara,  John  Darragh,  John 
Wilkins,  John  Scull,  Anthony  Beelen,  Robert  Magee,  George  Shiras  and 
William  Hays,  Town  Council.  In  December,  1813,  George  Evans  issued  the 
following  notice:  “Having  been  urged  by  many  of  our  citizens  to  make  pro- 

posals for  watering  Pittsburg  by  the  power  of  steam,  the  subscriber  takes 
this  method  of  informing  that  he  is  now  ready  to  furnish  the  requisite  power. 
He  will,  at  his  own  expense,  raise  water  sufficiently  high  to  run  to  any  part 
of  the  town  at  three  cents  per  barrel.  A particular  statement  is  not  consid- 
ered necessary  until  some  person  or  persons  are  appointed  to  confer  with 
him”  (b).  In  the  spring  of  1814  the  Pittsburg  Steam  Engine  Company  adver- 
tised lots  for  sale  at  Front  Street  and  Redoubt  Alley,  on  the  tract  known  as 
Mrs.  Adam’s  gardens.  Thomas  Collins  advertised  many  tracts  for  sale  through- 
out the  Western  country,  comprising  more  than  80,000  acres.  About  this 
time  George  A.  Bayard  offered  many  lots  for  sale  in  what  was  then  called 
Bayardsville,  where,  a short  time  before,  he  had  laid  out  a town.  At  this 
time  Samuel  Roberts  offered  for  sale  land  here  and  elsewhere  to  the  amount  of 
about  25,000  acres.  C.  F.  Bonnhorst  a little  later  offered  large  quantities  of  land 
for  sale.  It  was  stated  in  the  Mercury  of  August,  1814,  that  George  A. 
Bayard,  who  had  leased  perpetually  sixty  elegant  building  lots  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  fronting  on  the  new  turnpike  leading  to>  Mr.  Hill’s,  would  sell 
the  same  at  a satisfactory  figure  to  actual  residents.  In  the  summer  of  1814 
stonemasons  were  advertised  for,  to  assist  in  erecting  the"  works  at  Fort 
Fayette.  A.  R.  Woolley  was  superintendent  of  the  public  works  there.  In 
1814  a bathhouse  was  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  where  both 
hot  and  cold  water  were  served.  It  was  open  from  5 a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  and 
stood  next  door  to  the  Pittsburg  steam  mill.  William  Wilkins,  Isaac  Craig 


(b)  Mercury,  December  9,  1813. 
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and  Oliver  Evans  offered  a large  quantity  of  land  located  here  and  elsewhere 
for  sale.  In  1814  many  important  changes  were  made  in  the  ordinances  of 
the  borough.  The  Navigator  said  that  Pittsburg  at  this  time  was  celebrated 
for  its  coal,  which  was  used  in  all  the  houses  and  manufactories.  The  mines, 
or  pits,  from  which  the  coal  was  obtained,  were  from  one  to  three  miles 
distant,  and  that  until  a few  years  previous  to  1817  little  or  no  coal  was 
brought  across  the  Monongahela,  but  that  in  1815  large  mines  were  opened 
on  that  side.  The  coal  sold  at  from  six  to  twelve  cents  per  bushel,  and 
wages  were  very  high;  in  fact,  war  prices  prevailed.  It  was  said  that  the 
factories  located  across  the  Monongahela  River  opposite  Pittsburg  were  sup- 
plied with  coal  from  Coal  Hill,  and  that  the  mines  were  located  about  one- 
third  of  the  distance  from  the  top.  There  were  in  this  vicinity  at  that  time 
forty  to  fifty  coal  pits,  open  on  both  sides  of  the  rivers,  and  the  veins  were 
from  six  to  eight  feet  thick.  Everything  was  black  with  coaldust,  and  not 
even  the  snow  was  white.  The  Courthouse  steeple  arose  above  all  else,  and 
appeared  like  a finger  of  charcoal  pointing  toward  the  sky. 

In  1814  there  were  in  Allegheny  County  5,518  taxables,  and  in  1821  there 
were  6,969.  In  1800  there  were  ten  slaves  in  the  county. 

By  the  act  of  March  19,  1816,  the  Legislature  assented  to  the  purchase 
by  the  United  States  of  a tract  of  land  on  the  Allegheny  River,  two  miles 
above  Pittsburg,  consisting  of  thirty  acres,  strict  measure,  from  William  B. 
Foster,  to  be  used  as  a site  for  a military  station  and  the  establishment  of  an 
ordnance  department. 

On  March  18,  1816,  the  municipality  was  changed  to  a city  government 
and  incorporated  as  the  “mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens  of  Pittsburg.”  It  was 
provided  that  the  voters  should  consist  of  persons  who-  had  resided  within  the 
borough  one  year,  and  had  paid  a borough  tax;  that  they  should  meet  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  July,  1816,  to  elect  fifteen  persons  for  a Common  Council 
and  nine  persons  for  a Select  Council;  that  such  persons  should  divide  them- 
selves into  three  classes  for  one,  two  or  three  years’  services;  that  the  councils 
so  chosen  should  make  all  laws,  regulations  and  ordinances  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city;  that  during  their  deliberations  they  should  keep  open  doors 
to  the  inhabitants;  that  the  Governor  should  appoint  one  recorder  and  twelve 
aldermen,  each  having  the  powers  of  a justice  of  the  peace;  that  the  borough 
aldermen  should  continue  as  such  under  the  new  city  government  until  their 
official  terms  should  expire;  that  the  recorder  should  be  compensated  by  the 
State  with  $600  per  year;  that  both  councils  should  meet  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  July,  1816,  to  elect  viva  vocc  one  of  the  aldermen  to  the  office  of  mayor; 
that  the  latter  should  have  all  the  powers  of  an  alderman,  should  preside  over 
the  Mayor’s  Court,  should  execute  the  city  laws,  and  should  continue  until 
his  successor  was  elected  and  qualified;  that  the  Mayor’s  Court  should  consist 
of  the  mayor,  recorder  and  city  aldermen,  or  any  four  of  them,  who'  were 
specially  empowered  to  try  forgeries,  burglaries,  larcenies,  assaults  and  bat- 
teries, riots,  routs  and  unlawful  assemblies,  and  other  offenses  cognizable 
in  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county;  should  try  also  all  offenses  against 
the  laws,  ordinances,  regulations  and  constitution  made  for  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  that  such  court  should  be  entitled  “the  Mayor’s  Court  for  the  City 
of  Pittsburg.”  It  was  provided  that  the  boro-rugh  charter  should  remain  in 
force  until  the  city  charter  should  take  effect,  and  that  all  public  affairs  should 
continue  from  one  government  to  the  other  without  favor  or  prejudice. 

By  act  of  March  10,  1817,  a supplement  to  this  incorporating  act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature.  It  provided  that  the  Mayor’s  Court  should  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  issue  process  on  all  recognizances  forfeited  in 
such  court,  and  to  prosecute  the  same  to  final  judgment  and  recovery  to  the 
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same  extent  as  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  could  do.  The  supplement  also 
provided  that  the  aldermen  of  the  city  should  have  the  power  of  justices  of 
the  peace  throughout  the  county,  and  that  justices  of  the  peace  should  have 
their  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  county,  including  the  city  of 
Pittsburg.  It  was  provided  that  costs  in  criminal  cases,  for  which  the  county 
would  be  liable  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  should  be  paid  by  the 
county  when  accruing  in  the  Mayor’s  Court.  The  recorder  was  empowered  to 
issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  to  give  relief  thereon  in  certain  cases.  The 
Governor  objected  to  the  passage  of  this  supplement  and  returned  it  without 
his  signature.  It  was  thereafter  passed  by  a constitutional  majority.  The 
Governor  stated  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional,  owing  to  the  extension  of 
the  aldermanic  jurisdiction  to  all  parts  of  the  county,  when  the  aldermen 
themselves  were  restricted  to  special  duties  and  privileges  and  confined  to  cer- 
tain localities.  He  regarded  the  act  as  inexpedient  and  unnecessary.  It  was 
claimed  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  creation  of  Pittsburg  as  a 
city  was  to  relieve  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  by  the  formation  of  a 
Mayor’s  Court,  which  assumed  much  of  its  jurisdiction.  In  1818  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  increased  cost  to  Pittsburgers,  by  reason  of  having  become 
a city,  was  over  $3,000  per  year,  and  accordingly,  there  was  much  grumbling  (c). 

The  first  Common  Council  elected  under  the  city  charter  consisted  of 
the  following  members:  William  Wilkins,  James  R.  Butler,  John  P.  Skelton, 
Alexander  Johnston,  Jr.,  James  S.  Stevenson,  James  Brown,  Paul  Anderson, 
John  W.  Johnston,  George  Evans,  John  Caldwell,  Richard  Robinson,  Thomas 
McKee,  Daniel  Hunter,  John  Carson  and  John  W.  Trembly.  They  met  for 
the  first  time  on  Friday,  July  5,  1816.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered 
to  each  of  them  by  Charles  Wilkins,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Governor 
recorder  of  the  new  city.  William  Wilkins  was  unanimously  elected  president 
by  a viva  voce  vote  and  Silas  Engles  clerk.  The  election  for  members  of  the 
first  Select  Council  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  following  men:  James 
Ross,  James  Irwin,  William  Leckey,  Mark  Stackhouse,  John  Roseberg,  Richard 
Geary,  William  Hays,  Dr.  George  Stevenson  and  Samuel  Douglas.  They 
likewise  met  for  the  first  time  for  organization  on  July  5,  1816.  They  were 
sworn  into  office  by  Charles  Wilkins,  recorder.  James  Ross  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Select  Council  by  a viva  voce  vote  and  James  M.  Riddle  secretary. 

Both  the  councils,  upon  organization,  presented  a request  to  the  com- 
missioners of  Allegheny  County  for  the  use  of  the  Courthouse  in  which  to 
hold  their  sittings.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  both  councils: 

“ Resolved , By  the  Select  and  Common  councils  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
in  council  assembled,  that  the  councils  will  meet  at  the  Courthouse  on  Tues- 
day, the  9th  instant,  at  2 o’clock  p.  m.,  and  proceed  to  elect  by  joint  vote  a 
mayor  of  the  said  city,  agreeable  to  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  that  the  presi- 
dents of  the  councils  preside  on  the  occasion  and  declare  the  result  of  the 
vote.”  The  joint  councils  directed  the  recorder  to  procure,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, “a  seal  with  suitable  devices,  for  the  use  of  the  city.”  Immediate  steps 
were  taken  by  both  houses  to  pass  the  necessary  ordinances  and  regulations 
for  the  government  and  improvement  of  the  city. 

On  Tuesday,  July  9,  1816,  the  councils  held  a joint  session  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  the  first  mayor.  Of  a total  of  twenty-three  votes  cast,  fifteen  were 
polled  for  Ebenezer  Denny,  six  for  Robert  Johnston  and  two  for  John  M. 
Snowden;  whereupon  the  presiding  officer  declared  that  Ebenezer  Denny  had 
been  duly  elected  to  the  office  of  mayor,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
inform  him  of  the  action  of  the  councils  and  to  request  his  attendance.  He 


(c)  Gazette,  December  8,  1818. 
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promptly, complied,  and  Charles  Wilkins,  recorder,  in  the  presence  of  the  joint 
councils,  administered  to  him  the  oath  of  office. 

The  councils,  immediately  after  their  election,  divided  themselves  into  one, 
two  and  three  year  classes  and  effected  a thorough  organization  for  committee 
work.  The  streets  were  to  be  improved,  and  new  ones  were  to  be  surveyed, 
and  many  other  important  acts  were  to  be  transacted.  On  Monday,  July  15th, 
the  councils,  in  joint  session,  elected  the  following  city  officers:  John  Pentland, 
treasurer;  Mathew  McKown,  weighmaster;  John  Hankart,  gauger;  John  Han- 
kart,  inspector  of  tobacco;  William  Graham,  John  Roseberg  and  John  W. 
Trembly,  inspectors  of  boards  and  scantling;  Mathias  Evans,  Daniel  Hunter 
and  John  Robinson,  regulators  of  streets  and  lots;  Christian  C.  Febiger,  inspector 
of  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  A little  later  George  Harris  was  paid  $35  for 
engraving  the  city  seal.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  the  principal  member  of  a special 
committee  appointed  to  draft  a code  of  laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  city.  These  ordinances  were  duly  adopted  and  provided 
for  the  thorough  regulation  of  the  new  city  government. 

In  October,  1816,  a resolution  was  passed  permitting  a Mr.  Gray  to  exhibit 
a panoramic  view  of  the  naval  engagement  on  Lake  Champlain  and  the  battle 
of  Plattsburg  without  a license  or  other  tax,  owing  to  “the  patriotic  nature  and 
worthy  object  of  the  exhibit.’’  In  November,  1816,  a committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  whether  it  was  expedient  for  the  city  to  possess  for  public  purposes 
more  ground  than  it  then  did,  and  whether  it  would  be  expedient  at  that  time 
to  purchase  ground  upon  which  to  erect  city  buildings.  In  December  a reso- 
lution introduced  by  Mr.  Wilkins  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a special 
committee  to  make  a detailed  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  manufactures 
of  Pittsburg/which  resolution  was  adopted;  whereupon  the  following  committee 
was  appointed:  Benjamin  Bakewell,  Aquila  M.  Bolton  and  James  Arthurs. 
Their  report  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  city  councils  at  this 
time  also  sent  agents  to  Harrisburg  and  Washington  to  labor  specially  in 
the  interests  of  public  roads  in  the  Western  country.  In  1816  Northern  Lib- 
erties was  laid  out  by  George  A.  Bayard  and  James  Adams.  In  February, 
1817,  the  following  resolution  was  passed:  “ Resolved , By  the  Select  and  Com- 
mon councils,  in  council  assembled,  that  city  bills  to  the  amount  of  $5,000 
be  issued,  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor,  and  the  amount  thereof  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  city  treasurer,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  councils,  and 
that  the  funds  of  this  city  are  hereby  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  same.” 
In  1817  John  Darragh  was  duly  elected  by  the  councils  second  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburg.  In  August,  1817,  preparations  were  made  for  the  reception 
of  President  James  Monroe,  and  measures  were  taken  to  provide  money  for  such 
expense. 

At  this  time  the  question  concerning  the  Mono-ngahela  wharf,  which  had 
been  under  discussion  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  came  up  again  for  settlement. 
In  August  a special  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  measures 
to  be  adopted  in  the  ejectment  proceedings  brought  in  the  Federal  Court  in 
the  case  of  the  wharf  on  the  Monongahela. 

In  January,  1818,  William  B.  Foster  and  William  Hamilton  petitioned 
the  councils  for  permission  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  with  water. 
Tn  1818  Charles  Wilkins,  recorder,  died.  He  had  previously  been  chief  burgess 
of  the  borough  and  was  a young  lawyer  of  much  promise.  Charles  Shaler 
succeeded  him  as  recorder. 

Birmingham  was  first  started  in  1813,  and  by  1819  contained  from  fifty 
to  sixty  houses,  several  of  which  were  handsome  bricks,  and  at  this  time, 
despite  the  financial  distress,  was  growing  rapidly.  Lawrenceville  was  laid  out 
in  1815  by  William  B.  Foster,  and  had  begun  with  the  building  of  the  United 
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States  Arsenal.  It  was  located  about  twofand  one-half  miles  up  the  Alle- 
gheny River.  In  1813  the  old  Arsenal,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  city,  was 
sold  at  auction.  According  to  the  Navigator  Pittsburg,  in  1786,  consisted  of 
about  100  houses;  in  1810  of  767  houses;  in  1811  of  953  houses;  and  in  1815 
of  1,303  houses. 

“We  have  no  idea  that  our  ground  rents  will  again  be  at  $30  and  $40  a foot; 
we  have  no  notion  that  a sixty-foot  lot  will  sell  for  more  than  double  the 
size  of  one  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  We  cherish  not  the  opinion  that 
the  time  will  return  when  the  yearly  rent  of  a shop  or  a store  will  more  than 
pay  for  the  expense  of  building  it.  But  we  calculate  that  our  destinies  will 
be  substantially  great,  and  that  the  era  of  a correct  and  politic  system  is  rapidly 
approaching”  (d). 

In  1819  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  City  Councils  to  the  effect  of  the 
necessity  of  issuing  another  lot  of  city  bills.  In  1816  the  city  had  been  divided 
into  two  wards,  known  for  many  years  as  the  East  and  West.  It  was  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  March  14,  1818,  that  four  constables  should  be  elected  in 
each  ward,  four  of  whom  were  to  be  selected  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
In  April,  1818,  five  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  councils  to-  select 
a site  for  the  penitentiary  on  the  public  grounds  near  the  town  of  Allegheny, 
and  consisted  of  the  following  citizens:  Walter  Lowrie,  James  Ross,  William 
Wilkins,  David  Evans  and  George  Stevenson.  In  May,  1819,  the  arsenal  in 
Lawrenceville  was  partly  burned  and  partly  blown  up  by  explosives. 

From  January  1,  1817,  to  January  16,  1818,  the  receipts  in  the  city  treasury 
amounted  to  $7,844.31.  There  were  issued  on  February  27,  1817,  new  city 
bills  to  the  amount  of  $5,000.  The  cash  receipts  for  stall  rents  in  the  market 
were  $428.  There  were  received  from  the  dog  tax  $8;  from  other  licenses, 
$210;  from  forfeitures  in  the  Mayor’s  Court,  $40;  and  front  rent  of  the  weigh- 
house,  $99.50.  The  principal  disbursements  during  that  period  were:  Clean- 
ing the  streets,  $1,194.72;  for  the  Eagle  and  Neptune  fire  companies,  $200; 
for  entertaining  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States,  the  amount 
being  paid  to  James  Ross,  $357.05;  there  were  destroyed  in  city  bills  $909.87; 
and  there  was  left  on  hand  in  the  city  treasury  $2,768.02.  The  reader,  by 
comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  the  present  day,  will  notice  a consider- 
able difference.  The  total  receipts  from  January  1,  1817,  to  February  4,  1818, 
amounted  to  $13,710.32.  The  total  annual  expenses  for  1817  amounted  to 
$10,942.30.  During  that  period  officers’  salaries,  including  those  of  constables, 
amounted  to  $2,635.55. 

The  construction  of  the  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Allegheny  and  one 
over  the  Monongahela,  in  1818  and  1819,  was  one  of  the  most  important  events 
which  occurred  in  Pittsburg  up  to  that  time.  It  was  said  then  that  the  low- 
land “between  the  two  hills  and  the  two'  rivers”  was  cramped  already,  and 
that  householders  began  to  look  across  both  rivers  for  homes,  but  realized 
that  the  erection  of  bridges  was  necessary  to  afford  them  quick  and  certain 
transit  to  their  places  of  business  in  the  city.  It  was  observed  that  the  city 
could  thus  expand  on  level  ground  and  not  be  compelled  to  climb  the  hills 
to  the  eastward.  In  fact,  the  latter  necessity  had  not  yet  been  called  to  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  inhabitants.  In  December,  1818,  a resolution 
was  passed  by  the  councils  relative  to  the  importance  of  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Ohio  River,  and  calling  for  a town  meeting  to  consider  the  subject. 
At  the  same  time  an  address  was  read  from  the  physicians  of  the  city  recom- 
mending the  early  consideration  of  erecting  an  asylum  for  the  poor.  In  1819 
the  principal  market-house,  which  was  quite  a commodious  structure  for  that 


(d)  Gazette,  June  11,  1819. 
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early  daj,  stood  on  the  Diamond.  Two  other  market-houses,  which  had  been 
built  for  purposes  of  speculation  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  city,  were  standing  j 
unused  in  February,  1819. 

By  April,  1819,  it  appears  that  the  city  bills  had  been  extensively  coun- 
terfeited, for,  at  that  time,  George  Steward  was  paid  a considerable  sum  for 
having  pursued  sundry  persons  suspected  of  having  committed  that  crime.  In 
the  spring  of  1819  both  councils  took  a trip  down  the  Ohio  River,  with  the 
object  of  examining  its  condition  previous  to  action  concerning  the  improve- 
ment of  its  navigation.  Early  in  1819  the  city  finances  and  city  credit  were 
at  a very  low  ebb.  The  bills  of  the  city  stood  at  four  per  cent,  discount,  and 
contractors  for  improving  the  streets  were  obliged  to  wait  for  their  pay  until 
the  following  year.  Individuals  were  permitted  to  make  public  improvements 
adjacent  to  their  property  at  their  own  temporary  expense,  and  an  ordinance  pro- 
vided that  they  should  be  reimbursed  in  1820.  William  Montgomery  was  thus 
allowed  to  reset  the  curbstone  and  pave  the  gutter  in  front  of  his  property 
at  his  own  “immediate  expense,”  and  the  same  was  ordered  to  be  returned  to 
him  out  of  his  taxes  for  the  year  1821. 

It  was  noticed  as  an  unusual  act  of  expedition,  in  January,  1819,  that  the 
Mayors  Court  in  ten  days  settled  forty-three  indictments,  two  of  the  cases  being 
charges  of  counterfeiting  and  passing  the  notes  on  the  city.  One  of  these 
offenders  was  sentenced  to  five  years’  and  the  other  to'  three  years’  imprison- 
ment, and  counterfeit  money  found  in  their  possession,  to  the  amount  of  $10,000, 
was  destroyed.  By  October,  1819,  the  condition  of  the  city  finances  not  having 
improved,  a resolution  was  passed  ordering  the  issuance:  of  $10,000  in  city 
treasury  bills  of  the  denominations  of  one,  two-  and  three  dollars.  From  Janu- 
ary 11,  1819,  to  December  28,  1819,  the  receipts  in  the  treasury  amounted  to 
$8,444.37;  and  there  was  paid  out  during  the  same  period  $8,543.  The  coun-  ‘ I 
cils,  at  this  time,  ordered  prepared  a second  copy  of  the  petition  to  the  Legis- 
lature, praying  for  the  erection  of  a poorhouse  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg. 

In  March,  1820,  John  Scull,  city  treasurer,  reported  that  under  the  ordinance 
for  the  issuance  of  $10,000  in  city  bills  there  had  been  engraved  and  printed 
of  such  the  amount  of  $8,754;  had  been  paid  out  in  warrants  $6,837;  and  that 
$1,400  of  the  old  city  and  borough  tickets  had  been  redeemed.  The  city  levy 
for  1819  amounted  to  $12,160,  much  of  which  was  expended  in  improving  Grant, 
Liberty,  Penn  and  Fourth  streets,  the  latter  from  Smithfield  to'  Grant.  At  this 
time  William  Wilkins  was  president  of  the  Common  Council,  and  James 
Ross  of  the  Select  Council.  For  the  year  1820  the  receipts  amounted  to 
$15,263.68.  There  was  paid  out  on  warrants  $10,995.71,  and  were  burned  of 
city  and  borough  tickets  $2,784.37.  At  this  time  there  was  due  the  city  from 
various  sources  $1,115.29.  At  this  time  the  city  owed  the  following  amounts: 

For  city  notes  issued,  $9,954;  for  subscription  to  the  Market  Street  wharf, 

$600;  for  improving  the  market-house,  $120;  for  paving  streets  and  walks, 
$11,230.14.  There  was  in  the  treasury  at  this  time  $1,483.60;  due  from  individ- 
uals, $1,115;  and  there  was  due  from  the  duplicate  of  1820  $2,193.43.  At  this 
time  the  city  bills  were  still  at  four  per  cent,  discount.  The  city  ordinance 
of  December  29,  1821,  provided  for  the  election  of  a joint  committee  of  the 
councils  to  examine  and  settle  the  accounts  of  the  mayor,  treasurer  and  collector. 

In  February,  1821,  the  councils,  upon  petition  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
passed  a resolution  granting  them  a loan  of  $500.  In  March,  1821,  John  Scull, 
citv  treasurer,  reported  that  there  was  in  the  treasury  $970  of  city  bills, 
ordered  to  be  issued  bv  the  ordinance  of  January,  1821,  $140  in  city  and  bor- 
ough tickets,  and  $570  in  current  bank  paper. 

In  May,  1821.  a committee  was  appointed  to  report  an  ordinance  prevent- 
ing riotous  assemblies  in  the  neighborhood  of  churches  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
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During  the  year  1820  there  were  issued  in  city  bills  $9,954,  and  in  1821  $510. 
There  were  in  circulation  at  this  time  city  bills  to  the  amount  of  $12,555.  The 
city  yet  owed  on  the  new  market-house  $74,  and  for  the  construction  of  pave- 
ments, $9,132.  In  January,  1822,  a quantity  of  new  bills  was  ordered  issued 
to  replace  the  old  bills.  In  May,  1822,  a joint  committee  of  the  councils  was 
appointed  to  report  on  a petition  of  sundry  property  holders  relative  to  the 
introduction  of  river  water  into  the  city.  At  this  time  a memorial  was  received 
from  the  Medical  Society  of  Pittsburg,  requesting  the  city  to  procure  an  apparatus 
for  the  resuscitation  of  persons  who  had  been  partially  drowned.  At  this  time 
a paper  was  in  circulation  asking  for  subscriptions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Market  Street  wharf.  A supplement  to  the  ordinance  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  year  1820  directed  the  issuance  of  $3,000  in  city  bills.  In  November, 
1823,  a committee,  which  had  been  appointed  to  destroy  city  bills,  reported 
that  they  had  burned  $417  in  one-dollar  notes,  $1,006  in  two-dollar  notes,  and 
$1,251  in  three-dollar  notes.  In  February,  1824,  an  ordinance  was  passed,  pro- 
viding for  raising  a sum  of  money  on  loan  to  supply  the  city  with  water. 

In  June,  1825,  John  Darragh,  mayor,  having  resigned,  an  election  of  his 
successor  was  held  by  the  councils,  with  the  following  result:  John  M.  Snow- 

den 11,  Magnus  M.  Murray  4,  Mathew  B.  Lowrie  3,  Thomas  Enochs  2.  From 
the  13th  to  the  30th  of  November,  1825,  the  number  of  hogs  which  crossed  the 
Monongahela  bridge,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Hart,  gatekeeper,  was  5,489,  all  intended 
for  this  market  (e).  On  December  13,  1825,  a destructive  fire,  which  started  in  a 
cabinet-maker’s  shop,  swept  away  nearly  thirty  tenements,  chiefly  frame  build- 
ings, and  an  extensive  brewery  (f).  During  the  year  1825  there  were  built  in 
Pittsburg  fifty  brick  and  twenty-five  frame  houses,  besides  many  enlargements 
and  additions,  and  of  these  structures,  twenty-five  were  three  stories  in  height. 
The  city  had  begun  to  recover  from  the  awful  lethargy  of  1817-21.  During  the 
year  1825  the  mayor  issued  warrants  on  the  city  treasury  to  the  amount  of  $6,205. 
At  the  close  of  1825  the  city  indebtedness,  less  credits,  was  $12,398.28.  During 
the  year  John  B.  Gray,  city  gauger,  gauged  5,222  barrels  of  whisky;  Thomas 
Scott,  board  measurer,  reported  3,163,690  feet;  D.  S.  Scully,  salt  inspector, 
reported  13,739  barrels  of  salt.  Wharfage  amounted  to  $842.67.  The  city 
revenue  for  1825  amounted  to  $2,049.15  (g).  In  February,  1826,  the  city 
councils  authorized  the  issue  of  $20,000  in  water  certificates  of  the  denomination 
of  $100  each,  drawing  six  per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  Pittsburg  and  Phila- 
delphia. At  the  same  time  a city  tax  of  $10,000  was  levied  for  the  year  1826, 
and  $5,000  was  ordered  issued  in  one  and  two  dollar  bills  to  redeem  old  and 
defaced  city  issues  of  previous  dates.  In  February  the  mayor  was  authorized 
to  negotiate  a loan  of  $20,000  to  defray  the  expense  of  establishing  suitable 
water-works  for  the  city.  Three  persons  in  each  council  were  appointed  a 
water  committee.  In  June,  1826,  this  committee  was  instructed  to  purchase 
sites  upon  which  to  erect  an  engine-house  and  the  necessary  reservoirs  for  the 
city  water-works;  and  later  were  instructed  to  purchase  from  Mr.  Adams,  for 
$1,250,  a site  for  the  engine-house,  and  from  Judge  Wilkins,  for  $3,150,  the 
site  for  a reservoir.  Later  the  reservoir  was  ordered  to  be  located  on  land 
offered  by  Mr.  Denny.  Mr.  Strickland  was  appointed  to>  view  the  sites  pro- 
posed and  to  recommend  the  most  eligible  locations  for  engine-house  and  reser- 
voir, and  the  best  manner  of  introducing  water  into  the  reservoir  on  Grant’s 
Hill.  Changes  were  again  made,  for  in  September,  1826,  the  councils  directed 
the  water  committee  to  purchase,  at  a price  not  exceeding  $15  per  foot,  a site 
for  an  engine-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny,  on  a plat  of  ground  owned 

(e)  Statesman,  December,  1825.  (f)  Niles  Register,  December,  1825. 

(g)  Pittsburg  Recorder,  January  to,  1826. 
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by  Alexander  Miiler,  at  the  foot  of  Cecil  Alley,  the  tract  not  to  exceed  100 
feet  along  the  alley  and  fifty  feet  along  the  river;  and  further  instructed  the 
water  committee  to  purchase  from  the  executors  of  Janies  O’Hara  four  lots 
of  ground  on  Grant’s  Hill,  bounded  by  Fifth  and  Grant  streets  and  Cherry  and 
Diamond  alleys,  for  a price  not  to  exceed  $3,800.  In  April,  1826,  the  city  was 
authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  erection 
of  wooden  buildings  within  certain  limits. 

In  the  summer  of  1826  there  were  here  155  three-story  brick  buildings; 
330  two-story  bricks;  10  two-story  stone  buildings;  10  three-story  frames;  623 
two-story  frames;  280  one-story  frames;  17  brick  churches  and  other  public 
buildings;  438  shops,  mills,  factories,  etc.  In  September,  1826,  the  mayor  was 
authorized  to  employ  Richard  Biddle  as  counsel  for  the  city  in  the  ejectment 
proceedings  begun  by  Richard  W.  Howell,  Samuel  S.  Howell  and  John  S. 
Flowed  for  the  valuable  tract  of  land  lying  on  the  Monongahela  water  front. 
In  December,  1826,  the  water  committee  reported  that  they  had  let  contracts  for 
the  excavation  of  a reservoir  on  Grant’s  Hill,  100  by  125  feet,  and  13  feet  deep, 
with  a capacity  of  1,000,000  gallons  of  water,  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  three- 
fourth  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  had  also*  contracted  for  a steam-engine  of 
twenty-inch  cylinder  and  six  feet  stroke,  to  be  placed  in  the  engine-room  at 
the  foot  of  Cecil  Alley,  the  latter,  with  its  equipments,  costing  $3,900;  and 
further,  that  they  had  contracted  for  a pump  with  a fourteen-inch  cylinder 
and  double  stroke,  capable  of  raising  to  the  reservoir  on  Grant’s  Hill  600,000 
gallons  of  water  in  twelve  hours,  at  a cost  of  $2,000.  In  January,  1827,  com- 
mittees were  appointed  by  the  councils  to  represent  the  city  in  all  action  neces- 
sary to  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal. 

“It  seems  that  a project  is  in  forwardness  to  supply  Pittsburg  with  water. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  $40,000.  The  difference  of  insurance  against  fire 
would  pay  the  interest  on  that  sum  expended”  (h).  In  January,  1827,  the 
city  appropriated  $12,000,  to  be  expended  upon  the  new  water-works,  and 
ordered  the  issuance  of  $5,720  in  one  and  two*  dollar  bills.  In  the  autumn  of 
1826  the  water  committee  issued  a public  notice  calling  for  an  engine  and 
double-forcing  pump,  and  4,300  feet  of  cast-iron  pipe,  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
in  the  clear,  3,500  feet  of  eight-inch  pipe,  and  5,000  feet  of  four-inch  pipe,  all 
capable  of  resisting'  a pressure  of  300  feet  head.  In  1827,  in  order  to*  pay  the 
expense  of  erecting  the  water-works,  the  city  authorized  the  issue  of  $20,000 
iti  loan  certificates,  in  denominations  of  $100  each,  to  bear  six  per  cent,  interest, 
payable  semi-annually,  and  not  redeemable  without  the  consent  of  the  holders 
before  July.  1835.  “City  Water  Works. — This  great  improvement  is  in  progress. 
The  excavation  of  the  reservoir  on  Grant’s  Plill  is  completed;  the  masons  are 
walling  it,  and  many  of  the  main  pipes  are  cast.  The  site  of  the  reservoir  is 
extremely  convenient  and  altogether  suitable  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  appro- 
priated. The  broad  space  around  the  reservoir  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
square  will,  when  handsomely  enclosed  and  shaded,  afford  a delightful  public 
walk”  (i). 

In  1827  the  demands  for  either  a new  market-house  or  additions  to  the 
old  one  could  no  longer  be  resisted,  whereupon,  at  a public  meeting,  Messrs. 
Shaler,  Patterson,  Israel,  Craft,  Lowrie,  Eichbaum  and  Denny  were  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject  and  report  at  a subsequent  meeting.  They  recom- 
mended the  employment  of  a superintendent,  aided  by  two  constables  and  a 
mght-watch,  and  the  erection  of  an  additional  market-house  on  Liberty  Street, 
as  near  the  present  market  as  practicable.  The  latter  recommendation  was 
lost  when  voted  upon,  though  this  fact  was  afterward  disputed,  the  vote  hav- 


(h)  Niles  Register,  February  4,  1826. 


(i)  Gazette,  June  8,  1827. 
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ing  been  very  close.  Some  wanted  the  new  market  at  the  chapel,  others  in 
Bayardstown;  and  others  wanted  the  Courthouse  removed  from  the  Diamond 
and  the  new  market  built  on  that  spot,  though  the  prevailing  opinion  seemed 
to  favor  its  location  on  Liberty  Street.  Much  confusion  resulted,  and  no  loca- 
tion at  this  time  was  decided  upon. 

During  the  year  ending  April,  1827,  forty-eight  brick  buildings,  several 
of  them  three  stories  in  height,  were  built  in  Pittsburg,  and  many  others  were 
built  in  the  surrounding  towns.  “A  gentleman  lately  enumerated  in  our  pres- 
ence forty-eight  brick  buildings,  many  of  them  three  stories  high,  finished  in 
town  within  the  year,  and  these,  too,  exclusive  of  those  put  up  during  the  same 
period  in  Bayardstown,  which  may  now  be  considered  as  the  eastern  extension 
of  the  city.  The  increase  in  population  during  the  year  by  immigration  must 
have  been  very  considerable.  This  is  proved  by  the  advance  in  rents  and  the 
extension  of  business  in  several  branches  of  manufacture.  Fifteen  gentlemen 
of  the  medical  profession  have  flocked  upon  us  from  the  different  points  of  the 
compass  within  two  years.  These,  added  to  the  old  stock,  make  up  somewhere 
about  thirty,  averaging  rather  more  than  one  to  every  400  of  the  population. 
The  bar,  within  the  same  period,  has  increased  rapidly,  though  not  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  number  of  attorneys  at  present  practicing  in  the  different 
courts  of  Allegheny  County  amounts  to  nearly  forty”  (j).  In  1827,  in  order 
to  reward  him  for  valuable  assistance  in  furnishing  plans,  estimates,  etc.,  for  the 
water-works,  for  which  he  refused  compensation,  Frederick  Graeff,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  voted  a present  of  Pittsburg  glassware,  valued  at  $100,  by  the 
City  Councils.  In  January,  1828,  Harmar  Denny  introduced  a bill  in  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  incorporation  of  Allegheny  Borough. 

In  August,  1827,  an  ordinance  was  passed  authorizing  the  mayor  to  enter 
into  articles  of  agreement  with  William  Griffiths,  giving  him  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  lighting  the  city  of  Pittsburg  with  gas.  Under  the  contract  the 
city  agreed  to  pay  for  every  public  lamp  duly  and  regularly  lighted,  com- 
mencing from  the  time  the  mayor  should  certify  to  the  council  that  twenty  lamps 
were  ready  to  be  lighted,  the  sum  of  $5  per  annum  for  each  lamp.  Mr.  Griffiths 
bound  himself  to  keep  such  lights  lighted  from  one-half  hour  after  sunset  until 
half  an  hour  after  sunrise  every  day,  and  to  keep  such  lamps  in  proper  condition. 
The  contract  was  to  continue  for  twenty-one  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  city,  at  its  option,  upon  certain  specified  conditions,  could  take  the  plant 
into  its  own  possession.  In  case  the  city  failed  to  accept  the  plant  at  that  time 
the  contract  was  to  continue  for  a period  of  ten  years,  at  which  time  a valu- 
ation was  to  be  given  it,  and  the  property  was  then  to  pass  to  the  ownership 
of  the  city.  This  contract  failed  to  satisfy  the  citizens.  The  objections  were 
based  upon  two  points:  First,  the  contract  was  too  exclusive;  second,  the  citi- 
zens themselves  should  have  an  opportunity  of  investing  in  the  stock  of  the 
concern.  Considerable  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  both  Mr.  Griffiths 
and  the  City  Councils,  whereupon  the  former  expressed  his  willingness  to  transfer 
the' contract  to  a stock  company.  This  transfer  was  accordingly  made  to  a 
company  incorporated  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  Benjamin  Bakewell,  James 
S.  Craft,  Harmar  Denny,  Henry  Holdship,  Benjamin  Page  and  their  associates, 
who  were  incorporated  as  the  Pittsburg  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $20,000,  divided  into  200  shares  of  $100  each,  with  the  privilege  of 
increasing  the  stock  to  $40,000.  Early  in  1828  the  company  was  organized, 
and  proposals  for  building  a circular  tank,  35  feet  in  diameter  and  16  feet  deep, 
and  for  furnishing  10,000  feet  of  cast-iron  pipe,  were  called  for  by  Henry 
Holdship,  James  S.  Craft,  Thomas  Bakewell,  James  S.  Riddle  and  Harmar 


(j)  Gazette,  May  4,  1827. 
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Denny,  managers  of  the  company.  On  April  1st  the  second  installment  of  stock, 
amounting  to  $10,  was  called  for.  A questionable  state  of  affairs  arose  over  the 
subscription  to  the  stock  of  this  company.  The  first  ordinance  was  unfavorable 
to  stock  subscribers.  The  second  ordinance  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of 
payments  on  the  stock,  and  no  sooner  was  the  same  placed  upon  the  market 
than,  within  fifteen  minutes,  the  entire  amount  had  been  taken  up  by  members 
of  the  Select  Council.  Much  indignation  was  expressed  by  the  citizens  over 
this  action.  It  was  claimed  that  the  members  of  the  council,  after  passing  an 
amended  ordinance  which  was  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  stock  subscribers, 
promptly  took  advantage  of  their  own  act  by  subscribing  for  the  entire  amount 
of  the  stock.  They  purchased  it  at  par,  although  it  was  claimed  that,  had  the 
same  been  placed  upon  the  market,  it  would  have  sold  for  a total  premium  of 
from  $5,000  to  $6,000.  So  much  indignation  was  expressed  and  opposition 
offered  to  this  proceeding  that  the  members  were  compelled,  by  public  opinion, 
to  relinquish  the  stock  and  pass  another  ordinance,  which  placed  the  same 
upon  the  market  upon  conditions  that  would  permit  the  citizens  generally  to  pur- 
chase it.  There  were  thus  sold  at  public  auction  585  shares  to  such  citizens  as 
desired  to  purchase.  By  February,  1829,  a change  seems  to-  have  occurred, 
for  Edward  Gray,  William  Gwynn,  Daniel  Raymond  and  Neville  B.  Craig, 
associated  together  as  the  Pittsburg  Gas  Company,  were  authorized  to  occupy 
the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  city  with  their  lines  of  pipes,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions and  under  certain  penalties.  It  was  provided  that  they  should  be  paid  $4 
per  year  for  each  lamp  used  to  light  the  streets,  and  should,  within  a certain 
specified  time,  cover  with  their  lines  the  following  territory:  Beginning  at  the 

“Point,”  thence  along  the  Allegheny  River  to  Washington  Street,  thence  to 
Grant  Street,  1 hence  to  Fourth  Street,  thence  to  Ross  Street,  thence  to  the 
Monongahela  River,  thence  to  place  of  beginning.  In  January,  1829,  the  first 
experiment  with  the  coming  gaslight  was  made  in  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bain  in 
Allegheny,  near  the  St.  Clair  bridge.  The  newspapers  stated  that  the  light 
was  brilliant  and  economical,  and  that  “seeing  is  believing.”  Mr.  Bain  made  the 
gas  in  a small  retort  of  two  gallons  over  his  kitchen  fire,  and  the  gasometer 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  The  first  gas  used  for  public  purposes  was 
conveyed  from  this  small  concern  to  Lambdin’s  museum  and  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, and  at  first  was  merely  experimental,  though  many  persons  visited  the 
museum  in  order  to  see  the  gaslight.  From  this  small  concern  estimates  of  the 
size  of  the  retort  and  gasometer  necessary  to  supply  Pittsburg  with  gas  were 
made. 

In  1828  the  mayor’s  salary  amounted  to  $200;  the  commissioner’s  the  same 
and  the  treasurer’s  $150.  An  ordinance  of  1828  required  that  all  residences, 
stores  and  warehouses  renting  for  from  $50  to  $100  per  year  should  keep  one 
leather  fire-bucket,  and  those  renting  for  more  than  $100  per  year  should  keep 
two  such  buckets.  In  May,  1828,  Allegheny  was  duly  organized  as  a borough, 
the  vote  for  burgess  standing  as  follows:  John  Irwin  71,  William  Robinson, 

Tr.,  56. 

In  September,  1828,  the  water  committee  informed  the  public  that  they 
were  ready  to  furnish  river  water  to  all  residences  and  business  houses  requir- 
ing it.  “Pittsburg  goes  on  prosperously.  The  happy  union  of  the  two  arms 
of  the  American  system  will  make  her  great — her  manufactures  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal.  It  is  stated  that  247  houses  are  now  building  in 
this  city,  chiefly  of  brick.  Alleghenytown,  a suburb,  grows  rapidly,  61  houses 
having  been  built  in  it  within  a year.  We  hope  yet  to  communicate  with  Pitts- 
burg by  a branch  of  our  railroad,  and  then  she  will  be  a close  neighbor.  If 
any  place  in  the  United  States  is  obliged  to  support  the  American  system  without 
combination  or  compromise  or  any  sort  of  looking  one  way  and  rowing  another, 
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it  is  Pittsburg.  She  has  prospered  by  it,  and  will  not  make  any  bargain  about 
it”  (k). 

By  November,  1828,  the  water- works  were  not  yet  ready  to  supply  the 
citizens,  owing  to  a delay  in  laying  pipes,  but  it  was  announced  that  all  would 
be  ready  on  or  about  December  1st.  George  Evans  was  elected  superintendent 
of  the  works. 

In  February,  1829,  the  grand  jury  of  the  Mayor's  Court  prepared  a memorial 
to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature,  praying  that  the  then  existing  -wards,  two 
in  number,  called  East  and  West,  might  be  reorganized  and  changed  into 
four,  to  be  numbered  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth,  owing  to  the  great 
increase  in  population,  from  700  voters  when  the  two  wards  were  created,  to 
over  1,800  voters  in  February,  1829.  Among  these  memorialists  were  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen:  George  Darsie,  G.  McKown,  Willard  Leonard,  B.  Franklin, 
Hiram  Badgely,  James  McEhoy,  Joseph  Welsh,  J.  E.  Crosby,  Jame's  Verner, 
John  Anderson,  James  O’Hern,  Edward  Kerno,  Peter  Beard,  Tliomas  Taylor, 
Ezekiel  Day,  Samuel  Hay,  Robert  Walker  and  C.  W.  Ernest. 

The  act  of  1829  permitted  the  councils  to  fix  within  the  limits  of  each  ward, 
if  they  thought  proper  to  do  so,  the  places  for  voting.  The  law  of  1833  required 
them  to*  do  so,  and  thus  removed  the  option  which  had  been  given  them.  This 
law  required  that  they  should  not  establish  voting  places  anywhere  else,  and 
made  it  unlawful  for  any  man  to  vote  outside  of  his  own  ward.  Some  question 
having  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  the  councils  should  act  under  the  latter  law, 
a supplement  was  passed  in  April,  1833,  requiring  the  councils  to-  establish  the 
voting  places  within  three  months  after  the  passage  of  the  supplement. 

In  February,  1829,  a bill  pending  in  the  Legislature,  authorizing  the  aider- 
men  of  Pittsburg  to  elect  a mayor  from  the  people,  instead  of  from  their  own 
number,  stirred  up  a tempestuous  debate.  The  ayes  and  noes  were  called  and 
the  bill  was  lost.  It  was  reconsidered  and  was  again  lost  by  the  vote  of  47 
ayes  to  47  noes.  Ross  Wilkins,  then  a member  of  the  Legislature,  voted  against 
the  bill.  Under  this  act  the  powers  of  the  mayor  were  sought  to  be  restricted.  In 
the  supplemental  act  of  1818  the  Governor  had  refused  to  sign  the  bill  which 
extended  the  powers  of  the  Pittsburg  mayor,  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitu- 
tionality. The  bill  of  1829  recognized  this  objection,  and  sought  to  confine  the 
mayor’s  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the  Governor’s  objection,  but  the  bill 
was  voted  down  as  stated. 

On  May  12,  1829,  John  Irwin  was  elected  burgess  of  Allegheny,  and  Martin 
Lowrie  burgess  of  Bavardstown.  The  council  elected  in  Allegheny  were  as 
follows:  James  Brown,  Isaac  Lightner,  Richard  Gray,  William  Leckey,  Rob- 

ert Campbell,  Robert  Stewart,  Foster  Graham,  Enoch  Wright  and  E.  G.  Nelson, 
and  the  council  elected  in  Bayardstown  were  as  follows:  Alexander  Ingram, 

Joseph  Sawtell,  James  A.  Bartram,  Francis  W.  Bain,  Robert  Jones,  Bernard 
McClellan,  John  Kerns,  John  Lightner  and  David  Agnew  (1). 

When  the  first  water-works  were  put  in  operation  many  imperfections 
were  found  to  exist  in  the  system  and  many  complaints  arose  in  consequence. 
Defects  were  discovered  in  the  pipes  and  vexatious  interruptions  ensued  during 
the  winter  of  1828-9,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  citizens  were  almost  ready 
to  consign  the  plant  to  oblivion.  Even  the  newspapers  expressed  doubt  as  to 
the  success  of  the  system.  However,  by  May,  1829,  a great  change  had  taken 
place,  the  works  being  then  in  excellent  running  order.  By  the  last  of  May, 
1829,  the  indications  pointed  to  the  collection  of  at  least  $2,000  from  the  water 
supply.  At  this  time  the  engine  was  used  only  about  twenty-one  hours  per 
week  to  supply  all  with  water  who  desired  it. 


(k)  Niles  Register,  August  23,  1828. 


(1)  Statesman,  May,  1829. 
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On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1829,  the  following  was  a toast  offered  by  Mr.  R. 
Bryant:  “Allegheny  Borough. — An  unparalleled  exemplification  of  what  indus- 
try and  wealth  combined  are  able  to  accomplish  in  a short  period.”  In  fact, 
Allegheny,  at  this  time,  was  enjoying  an  extraordinary  period  of  growth;  so 
was  Pittsburg  and  so  were  the  surburban  towns.  The  canal  brought  thousands 
of  prospective  citizens  to  this  locality,  and  the  towns  grew  with  a speed  that 
excited  the  admiration  and  kindled  the  joy  of  every  citizen.  Allegheny,  as  a 
borough,  began  operations  in  1829.  Its  first  loans  were  $500  for  a market-house 
and  $2,000  for  the  improvement  of  Federal  Street. 

In  November,  1829,  the  act  before  mentioned  passed  the  Legislature,  divid- 
ing Pittsburg  into  four  wards  instead  of  the  two  then  existing.  The  boundaries 
of  the  four  wards  were  established  as  follows:  All  that  part  of  the  city  lying 

north  of  the  center  of  Liberty  Street  to  be  the  North  Ward;  all  between  the  cen- 
ters of  Liberty  and  Market  streets  to  be  the  West  Ward;  all  beginning  at 
the  foot  of  Market  Street,  thence  up  the  center  of  the  same  to>  Fifth,  thence 
along  the  center  of  the  same  to  Grant,  thence  down  the  center  of  Grant  to 
Fourth,  thence  along  the  center  of  Fourth  and  the  line  of  the  Farmers’  and 
Mechanics’  turnpike  road  to  the  city  line,  thence  to  the  Monongahela  River, 
thence  to  the  place  of  beginning,  to  be  the  South  Ward;  all  east  of  the  center  of 
Liberty  Street,  Fifth  Street  and  the  boundary  of  South  Ward  to  comprise  the 
East  Ward.  In  1830  the  population  of  the  wards  was  as  follows:  North 

Ward,  3,000;  East  Ward,  3,184;  South  Ward,  4,606;  West  Ward,  1,750. 

By  the  later  part  of  1829  the  city  had  spent  on  its  water-works  $47,913.99, 
and  had  issued  water  certificates  to  the  amount  of  $90,000.  At  the  close  of 
1829  the  city  owned  lots  on  Grant’s  Hill  valued  at  $3,800.  Its  indebtedness 
at  this  time  amounted  to  $81,540.78,  incurred  chiefly  in  building  the  water- 
works. For  1830  a tax  levy  of  $15,000  was  ordered  by  the  councils,  which 
sum,  together  with  the  delinquent  taxes  and  moneys  arising  from  rents,  fines, 
forfeitures,  licenses,  etc.,  it  was  estimated,  would  meet  the  city  expenditures 
for  1830.  Of  this  sum,  $10,000  was  appropriated  to  the  extension  of  the  water- 
works, etc.;  $1,000  to  the  redemption  of  and  interest  on  the  city  bills,  and 
$5,837.90  to  interest  on  the  city  debt. 

In  1830  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  center  square  in  Allegheny,  partly 
occupied  by  the  market-house,  was  set  apart  for  a market  place  for  the  sale 
of  articles  sold  usually  in  the  market  proper.  Public  market  was  allowed  to 
be  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  until  noon. 

By  the  act  of  April  23,  1829,  Northern  Liberties  was  created  a borough, 
and  by  the  act  of  March  1,  1837,  it  was  added  to  Pittsburg  as  the  Fifth  Ward. 
By  the  latter  act  the  West  Ward  was  called  First;  South  Ward,  Second;  East 
Ward,  Third;  North  Ward,  Fourth;  and  Northern  Liberties,  Fifth.  Justices  of  the 
peace  in  Northern  Liberties  became,  under  the  law  of  1829,  aldermen  of  Pitts- 
burg. By  the  act  of  March  1,  1837,  the  large  tract  on  the  east,  which  was  settling 
rapidly,  was  ordered  surveyed,  as  out  of  it  other  boroughs,  and  later  wards,  would 
have  to  be  formed  at  some  future  day.  These  limits  were  as  follows:  From 

the  city  limits  up  the  Monongahela  to  the  mouth  of  Four-mile  Run,  thence 
up  that  stream  to  its  source,  thence  to  a branch  of  the  Two-mile  Run,  near  the 
brick  house  of  Mr.  Aikens,  thence  by  such  run  to  the  Pittsburg  and  Greensburg 
Turnpike,  thence  by  the  Lawrenceville  borough  line  to  the  Allegheny  River, 
thence  down  the  same  to  the  city  line,  and  thence  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
By  act  of  April  2,  1831,  Birmingham  was  made  a separate  township,  and  elec- 
tions for  the  necessary  officers  were  ordered  to  be  held  in  January,  1832. 

In  1830  there  was  assessed  for  county  purposes  in  Pittsburg  the  sum  of 
$9,203.21;  in  AllegheirJ,  $1,314.13;  and  in  Northern  Liberties,  $768.90.  In  1831 
the  burgess  of  Allegheny  received  a salary  of  $50.  The  borough  appropriation 
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lor  this  year  amounted  to  $1,949.21.  In  1831  the  total  sum  paid  to  Pittsburg 
officers  amounted  to  $3,242,  and  there  was  spent  for  cleaning  the  streets  the 
sum  of  $2,156.45.  In  January,  1831,  the  mayor  was  authorized  to  employ  special 
nightly  patrols,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  assaults,  fires  and  other  offenses. 

The  law  of  1787  reserved  100  acres  in  Allegheny  for  a common,  or  pasture, 
for  the  town.  Previous  to  1831  the  Presbyterians  built  on  this  common  a 
church,  and  at  that  date  other  perversion  of  its  use  was  contemplated,  where- 
upon a large  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  on  September  10th  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  action  to  prevent  any  further  use  of  the  same,  otherwise  than  as  pro- 
vided under  the  law  of  1787.  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  endeavored,  by  par- 
liamentary tactics,  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  meeting,  but  was  outgeneraled  by 
other  citizens.  By  an  ordinance  passed  in  1828  the  burgess  and  council  of  Alle- 
gheny had  permitted  the  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  occupy  on  the 
common  a tract  240  by  130  feet.  The  meeting  of  September  10th  demanded  that 
no  other  tract  on  the  common  should  be  diverted  from  the  design  originally 
intended,  and  requested  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  already  built  thereon 
should,  within  a reasonable  time,  be  removed.  This  was  a stormy  meeting,  but 
the  intention  of  the  citizens,  in  spite  of  the  action  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  others, 
could  not  be  misunderstood.  Decided  opposition  to  the  use  of  the  Allegheny 
common  for  other  purpose  than  originally  intended  was  interposed  by  Messrs. 
Tassey,  Avery,  Plumb,  Page,  Blackstock,  Montgomery,  Tiernan,  W.  Herron, 
Barnett,  McClelland  and  others.  The  burgess  and  council  were  requested  to 
repeal  the  resolution  granting  the  Presbyterians  the  tract  of  240  by  130  feet. 

In  December,  1832,  James  Brown,  Nathan  Pusey,  Abishai  Way,  Thomas 
Scott,  David  'Evans,  Thomas  Williams,  Adam  Hays,  Samuel  Thompson,  Allen 
& Grant,  David  Grier,  William  Hays,  Anthony  Dravo,  Samuel  Robinson,  John 
Wright  and  Thomas  Cassilly,  in  compliance  with  their  contract  with  the  City 
Councils,  built  a market-house  on  Liberty  Street  between  St.  Clair  Street  and 
Cecil  Alley,  at  a cost  of  $1,550,  and  accepted  the  stall  rents,  as  they  became  due, 
in  payment  for  their  labor.  Previous  to  this  the  market-house  was  very  much 
contracted  and  congested;  the  new  building  gave  great  relief.  In  May,  1832, 
so  great  had  become  the  demand  for  water  from  the  city  works,  it  became 
evident  that  a second  engine  would  have  to  be  set  in  operation  soon.  The 
Monongahela  bridge,  which  had  needed  repairing  very  much,  was  greatly 
improved  by  Coltart  & Dilworth  in  November,  1832,  and  made  as  substantial 
and  convenient  as  ever. 

During  the  period  of  the  cholera  scourge  of  1832  Allegheny  spent  for 
sanitary  measures  the  sum  of  $86.78. 

Previous  to  January  1,  1832,  the  city  had  spent  for  improvements,  $3,800 
for  lots  on  Grant’s  Hill,  $1,435  f°r  l°ts  on  the  Allegheny  River  at  the  foot 
of  Cecil  Alley  for  the  engine-house,  and  had  spent  a total  of  $111,086.52  on 
the  city  water-works.  The  city  duplicate  for  1832  was  $17,592.77.  During  1832 
there  was  spent  upon  fire-engines  and  hose  companies  a total  of  $2,412.50. 
During  the  year  the  city  paid  as  a bonus  for  temporary  loans  to  the  Bank  of 
Pittsburg  $2,000,  and  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  $3,500.  The  interest 
on  the  city  loans  for  that  year  amounted  to  $7,118.17.  The  net  indebtedness  of 
the  city  at  the  close  of  the  year  1832  was  $152,772.61.  Previous  to  this  the 
city  had  paid  $7,000  for  a tract  upon  which  to  locate  its  poorhouse.  During 
the  year  1832  the  city  purchased  an  additional  lot  on  the  Allegheny  River  at 
the  foot  of  Cecil  Alley,  upon  which  to  locate  an  additional  engine-house.  In 
June,  1832,  the  city  effected  a $10,000  loan  for  sanitary  purposes.  The  cholera 
had  made  its  appearance,  and  strict  regulations  were  required  to  stamp  it  out. 
A temporary  hospital  was  established  at  a cost  of  $965.08.  During  the  year  the 
sum  of  $7,833.88  was  spent  in  cleaning  the  streets,  in  removing  garbage,  in 
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repairing  gutters  and  in  scattering  lime  in  the  worst  localities.  The  entire  city 
levy  for  1832  for  all  purposes  amounted  to  $20,000.  This  was  the  largest 
sum  levied  up  to  that  date.  The  county  assessment  upon  the  city  for  1833  was 
as  follows:  East  Ward,  $2,847.14;  West  Ward,  $2,701.85;  North  Ward, 

$3,835.57;  South  Ward,  $4,697.33;  total,  $14,081.89;  and  for  Allegheny  Bor- 
ough, $3,111.01;  Northern  Liberties,  $1,599.78;  Birmingham,  $315.84. 

The  act  of  April  9,  1833,  prohibited  imprisonment  for  debt  where  the  amount 
was  less  than  $5.34,  exclusive  of  costs,  debt  or  judgment.  In  this  year  also 
lotteries  were  abolished  in  the  State.  In  February,  1832,  occurred  the  greatest 
flood  known  in  the  history  of  Pittsburg.  In  March,  1833,  the  Mayor’s  Court, 
pursuant  to  the  law  of  April  22,  1794,  limited  the  number  of  tavern  licenses  to 
100.  In  May,  1833,  an  ordinance  was  passed  creating  a sanitary  board,  and 
an  ordinance  relative  to  sanitary  measures,  passed  in  1832,  was  reenacted,  and 
other  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  cholera.  During  this  year  Alle- 
gheny borrowed  $6,000,  the  most  of  which,  it  was  designed,  would  be  used  in 
sanitary  measures.  The  act  of  April  8,  1833,  made  important  changes  in  the 
election  of  city  officers.  It  provided  that  the  Select  and  Common  Councils 
should  meet  and  elect,  viva  voce,  a mayor,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January, 
1834,  and  by  this  act  a portion  of  the  South  Ward  was  attached  to  the  East 
Ward,  and  a portion  of  the  North  Ward  was  attached  to  the  West  Ward.  This 
act  fixed  the  voting  place  in  each  ward,  and  not  elsewhere. 

In  an  article  headed,  “Important  Discovery,”  the  Gazette  of  July  23,  1833, 
noticed  that  John  Murray,  in  boring  a short  distance  above  the  bridge  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Monongahela  River,  struck  a body  of  salt  water  at  the  depth  of 
627  feet,  which  rose  with  sufficient  force  to  reach  thirty  feet  above  the  surface, 
and  that  about  7,000  gallons,  enough  for  twelve  or  fifteen  barrels  of  salt,  were 
discharged  every  twenty-four  hours.  In  going  down  he  had  struck  ten  inches 
of  coal  at  the  depth  of  133  feet,  3J  feet  of  coal  at  280  feet,  3J  feet  of  coal  at  440 
feet,  3J  feet  of  coal  at  480  feet,  3J  feet  of  coal  at  580  feet,  and  4 inches  of  coal  at 
602  feet,  and  had  found  gas  at  every  vein,  which  continued  to  discharge  for 
several  weeks  sufficient  in  quantity  to  light  an  establishment  larger  than  the 
Exchange  Hotel  then  in  the  city.  After  reaching  the  depth  of  33  feet  he  had 
encountered  88  feet  of  slate,  then  90  feet  of  varied  sandstone,  then  more  slate, 
then  7 feet  of  limestone,  the  only  stone  of  the  kind  found,  then,  at  the  depth  of 
590  feet,  had  passed  through  a dark  gray,  rotten  sandstone  containing  iron, 
then  a body  of  hard,  gray  sandstone,  then  a stratum  of  white  sandstone.  At  this 
time  Mr.  Anshutz  was  conducting  his  saltworks  one  mile  below  the  city.  In 
1833  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  was  deputed  by  a number  of  citizens  to  go  to  Har- 
risburg to  aid  in  securing  the  incorporation  of  the  Merchants’  and  Manufac- 
turers’ Bank. 

In  August,  1833,  the  City  Councils  authorized  a loan  of  $6,000,  to  be  used 
for  sanitary  measures.  The  cholera  was  here,  and  much  excitement  prevailed. 
The  act  of  December  26,  1833,  required  the  councils  of  Pittsburg  to  meet  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  1834,  to  divide  the  city  into  four  wards,  or  elec- 
tion districts.  The  law  provided  that  one  select  and  five  common  councilmen 
should  be  elected  annually  from  each  ward,  and  that  the  mayor  should  be  elected 
by  a vote  of  the  people.  The  latter  was  an  important  change,  and  at  the  time  and 
later  met  with  considerable  opposition.  The  Select  Council  consisted  of  twelve 
members  and  the  Common  Council  of  twenty.  Under  the  act  establishing  the 
four  wards  the  councils  fixed  the  places  of  holding  elections  in  the  four  wards, 
but  this  course  was  changed  at  a later  date  and  all  four  wards  held  their  voting 
places  in  the  Courthouse.  This  caused  great  confusion,  and  soon  the  voting 
places  were  transferred  back  to  the  wards.  The  act  of  February  18,  1834, 
created  Lawrenceville  a borough. 
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For  several  years  previous  to  April,  1834,  the  question  of  where  the  new 
Courthouse  should  be  located  perplexed  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg.  At  this 
date,  however,  a tract  337  by  230  feet,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Grant  streets,  was  purchased  from  James  Ross  for  the  sum  of  $20,000.  The 
act  of  April  1,  1834,  empowered  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  grand 
jury  jointly  to  incorporate  any  town  or  village  containing  not  less  than  300 
inhabitants,  and  thus  remove  from  the  Legislature  the  annoying  necessity  of 
having  to  pass  special  acts  for  the  incorporation  of  innumerable  small  bor- 
oughs. Early  in  1834  Abraham  H.  Hodge,  George  D.  Blaikie  and  Andrew  N. 
McDowell,  under  the  name  of  the  Pittsburg  Gas  Company,  were  authorized  to 
open  streets,  lay  pipes  and  to  have  3.000  feet  in  operation  by  July  4,  1834, 
and  thereafter,  annually,  to  lay  3,000  feet;  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  fur- 
nishing gas  to  the  city  was  granted  them  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years. 
In  1834,  $664  was  paid  for  police  patrol,  and  on  election  night,  owing  to  antici- 
pated riots,  $145  extra  was  paid  for  special  police  patrol.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  men  were  required  to  guard  the  city  on  this  occasion.  The  water-basin, 
or  reservoir,  stood  on  Grant’s  Hill,  and  the  engine-house  on  the  Allegheny 'River 
at  the  east  side  of  Cecil  Alley.  Up  to  this  time  the  water-works  had  cost  the  city 
the  grand  total  of  about  $120,000. 

In  1834  the  city  appropriated,  among  others,  the  following  amounts:  For 

the  Eagle  Engine  and  Hose  Company,  $200;  for  the  Allegheny  Engine  Com- 
pany, $150;  for  the  Neptune  Engine  Company,  $215;  for  the  Vigilant  Engine 
Company,  $700;  for  the  first  Pittsburg  Hose  Company,  $200;  and  for  the  Union 
Hose  Company,  $150. 

In. May,  1834,  the  councils  appointed  a committee  to  select  a site  for  a 
hospital.  The  location  chosen  was  in  Summerville,  but  the  citizens  of  that 
suburb  vigorously  protested  against  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution 
there.  In  1834  John  VI.  Snowden  was  register  and  recorder,  which  position 
paid  about  $2,000  per  year. 

In  1834  the  county  jail  was  used  by  both  the  city  and  the  county,  and 
at  that  time  was  in  a miserable  condition.  It  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  that 
for  a period  of  thirty  years  the  institution  had  been  pronounced  unsafe  by  the 
grand  juries,  and  that  for  many  recent  years  its  sanitary  condition  was  a shame 
to  the  county  and  city  authorities.  It  was  declared  that,  owing  to  its  unsafe, 
unsanitary  and  tottering  condition,  it  would  be  declared  a nuisance  without  any 
hesitancy  if  it  was  a private  institution. 

It  seems  that  up  to  this  date  the  night  patrol  of  the  streets  was  not  an 
established  custom,  and  had  been  resorted  to  only  in  emergency  cases.  So  great 
had  become  the  number  of  criminal  assaults  that  in  October,  1834,  a large 
meeting  was  held  in  the  South  Ward,  and  resolutions  were  passed  declaring  that 
a permanent  night-watch  was  essential  in  that  district  to  the  security  of  life  and 
property,  and  that  suitable  street  lights  should  be  provided;  and  it  was  further 
resolved  to  memoralize  the  City  Councils  to  that  effect. 

The  first  $70,000  of  indebtedness  created  under  the  ordinance  providing  for 
the  erection  of  water-works  fell  due  on  July  1,  1835.  This  necessitated  a previous 
provision  for  meeting  the  certificates  as  they  accrued.  Other  indebtedness,  to 
a considerable  amount,  fell  due  December  15,  1834.  To  meet  all  this,  an  ordi- 
nance was  passed  December  it,  1834,  calling  for  a loan  of  $75,000.  Notices  were 
issued  in  the  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  papers  for  sealed  proposals  for  the 
whole  or  part  of  that  amount,  the  paper  to  draw  five  per  cent,  interest,  payable 
semi-annually  in  Pittsburg  or  Philadelphia;  $20,000  to  be  redeemable  in  July, 
1862,  $20,000  in  July,  1864,  $20,000  in  July,  1866,  and  $15,000  in  July,  1868. 
Each  certificate  was  to  be  of  the  denomination  of  $100,  and  all  proposals  were 
to  be  opened  May  1,  1835. 
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In  1834  city  printing  was  done  by  the  following  individuals  and  firms: 
Leonard  S.  Johns,  Alfred  Sutton,  Joseph  Snowden,  Richard  Phillips,  Neville  B. 
Craig,  John  B.  Butler,  Wilson  & Marks,  Mr.  Etzler,  Alexander  Jaynes,  John- 
ston & Stockton  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  amounted  to  $664.75.  About  this  time 
William  Wilkins  was  paid  a fee  of  $1,000  for  his  services  in  the  famous  Monon- 
gahela  Batture  case. 

In  January,  1835,  the  city  treasurer  was  allowed  $15  in  good  money  in 
lieu  of  that  amount  of  counterfeit  notes  which  he  had  received,  and  which 
were  ordered  destroyed  by  the  City  Councils.  There  were  outstanding  at  this 
time,  unredeemed,  old  city  bills  to  the  amount  of  $847.  Five  hundred  dollars 
was  appropriated  to  be  applied  toward  their  redemption.  The  city  loan  seems 
to  have  been  increased,  because,  in  March,  1835,  it  was  announced  that  the  entire 
issue  of  $80,000  of  five  per  cent,  certificates  had  been  taken  by  Jackson,  Riddle 
& Co.,  at  one  per  cent,  premium.  At  this  time  the  city  was  busily  engaged  in 
filling  in  the  deep  cut  over  the  tunnel.  The  assessment  of  Pittsburg  in  1835 
was  $22,269.90;  Northern  Liberties,  $2,663.88;  Allegheny,  $6,415.61;  Birming- 
ham, $601.06;  Lawrenceville,  $349.12.  The  three  principal  hotels  at  this  time 
were  the  Mansion  House,  kept  by  B.  Weaver;  the  Pittsburg  Hotel,  by  C.  McKib- 
ben,  and  the  Exchange  Hotel,  by  James  Crossan. 

In  January,  1835,  the  Pittsburg  Board  of  Trade  was  first  organized.  Thomas 
Bakewell  was  first  president  and  S.  P.  Darlington  first  secretary.  At  the  first 
annual  meeting  in  January,  1836,  William  Bell  was  elected  president,  Alexander 
Brackenridge  and  Michael  Tiernan  vice-presidents,  S.  P.  Darlington  secretary 
and  D.  M.  Hogan  treasurer.  A constitution  was  prepared  the  previous  year  by 
William  Ebbs,  George ' Cochran,  George  Grant,  J.  P.  Bakewell  and  Louis 
Peterson.  The  advisability  of  uniting  the  two  organizations,  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  discussed  in  December,  1835,  and  recom- 
mendations in  favor  of  such  a course  were  adopted.  The  councils  levied  two 
mills  for  school  purposes  in  1835,  and  it  was  estimated  that  such  levy  would  net 
to  the  city  schools  the  sum  of  $8,300.  For  the  year  1835  a special  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000  was  made  for  sanitary  purposes. 

In  1835  it  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  newspapers  that  Pittsburg,  Alle- 
gheny and  their  suburbs  were  growing  at  a tremendous  rate.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  population  of  Allegheny  was  nearly  5,000;  that  numerous  large 
industries,  including  cotton  factories,  had  been  erected  there.  In  September, 
1835,  it  was  stated  by  the  Gazette  that  five  schoolhouses,  a new  county  prison 
and  a splendid  structure  for  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  were  in  process  of  erection. 
It  was  stated  that  in  Pittsburg  during  the  year,  previous  to-  September,  sixty- 
four  brick  buildings  and  forty-eight  stores  were  erected;  that  in  Northern  Lib- 
erties sixty-seven  dwellings,  one  iron  railing  factory  and  one  church  were  erected; 
and  that  in  Birmingham  six  dwellings,  one  lock  and  screw  factory,  one  glass- 
factory,  one  cutting-house  and  one  store  were  erected.  Great  improvements 
were  also  noted  in  Arthursville  and  Hayti.  About  this  time  the  Select  Council 
passed  an  ordinance  to  restrict  the  limits  of  the  Allegheny  River  at  the  bridge 
and  aqueduct,  which  proceedings,  it  was  claimed  by  a number  of  the  citizens, 
were  taken  in  the  interest  of  private  individuals  in  order  to  extend  their  lots  as 
far  as  possible  into  the  river.  A conspiracy  was  alleged  to  exist  and  an  investi- 
gation was  demanded.  At  this  time  great  improvements  were  made  in  the 
streets,  sewers  and  in  grading  the  bank  of  the  Monong'ahela.  So  great  had 
become  the  increase  of  criminal  depredations  within  the  city  limits  by  1835  that 
a large  meeting  was  held  to  take  action  thereon.  After  admitting  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a spirit  of  disorder  which  was  sweeping  over  the  country,  and  that 
the  same  had  visited  Pittsburg  with  all  its  force,  it  was  resolved  that  sufficient 
pressure  should  be  brought  upon  the  mayor  and  the  councils  to  so  increase  the 
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police  force  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Mayor’s  Court  that  all  such  rascals  would 
be  brought  to  summary  justice.  Thomas  Fairman  was  appointed  chief  marshal 
of  the  North  and  the  East  Wards,  which  divisions  of  the  city  were  principally 
represented  at  this  meeting. 

Previous  to  January  1,  1836,  the  city  had  expended  for  a lot  for  the  hay 
scales  the  sum  of  $5,000;  for  the  city  poorhouse,  $20,000;  for  the  reservoir  lot 
on  Grant’s  Hill,  $25,000;  for  the  engine-house,  two  lots,  one  on  the  east  side 
of  Cecil  Alley  on  the  river  $10,000,  and  one  on  the  west  side  $50,000;  for  the 
gas  lot,  $11,000;  and  for  the  water-works,  in  round  numbers,  to  date,  $120,000. 
By  January  1,  1836,  the  water-works  supplied  1,826  dwellings,  34  steam-engines, 
30.  hotels  and  taverns,  4 breweries,  12  livery  stables,  5 tanyards,  2 public  baths, 
etc.,  etc.,  on  all  of  which  the  water  tax  amounted  to  $11,828.  At  this  time 
the  city  assessment  amounted  to  seven  mills  on  the  dollar,  or  a total  of 
$30,816.81.  Among  the  improvements  in  1835  were  a large  row  of 'buildings 
on  Liberty  Street  at  the  corner  of  Wayne,  consisting  of  nine  houses  in  one 
block;  Ledlie’s  warehouse;  the  Fetterman  & McClurg  block;  Captain  Wood’s 
large  row  of  houses  on  Marbury  Street;  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg;  Irwin  & Wine- 
biddle’s  superb  row  of  stores  and  warehouses,  and  several  new  churches;  and 
it  was  particularly  noticed  that  a great  improvement  was  being  made  in  the 
architecture  of  the  new  buildings  that  were  erected. 

The  act  of  January  16,  1836,  provided  for  the  laying  out  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  four  wards,  and  set  apart  a large  tract  on  the  east  as  a city  district,  to 
be  surveyed  into  streets  and  blocks  and  otherwise  prepared  for  future  admission 
to  the  city.  The  boundaries  of  this  tract  were  substantially  as  follows:  Begin- 

ning at  the  city  limits  on  the  Monongahela,  thence  up  to  the  mouth  of  Two- 
mile  Run  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  thence  straight  to  William  Farrow’s,  and 
on  until  the  line  should  intersect  the  south  boundary  line  of  Northern  Liberties, 
thence  west  on  said  line  to  the  east  line  of  the  city,  thence  south  by  the  city 
line  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  whole  tract  was  ordered  to  be  surveyed 
into  sections  of  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  acres.  By  this  time 
the  city  had  begun  to  spread  out  up  the  Monongahela  on  both  sides,  the  same 
on  the  Allegheny,  had  begun  to  climb  past  Grant’s  Hill  and  up  the  eastern 
valleys.  Many  large  structures  had  been  erected  in  Pittsburg,  and  Allegheny 
had  undergone  a wonderful  improvement,  so  much  so  that  already  the  sub- 
ject of  its  incorporation  as  a city  was  broached.  Three  commissioners  were 
appointed  by  the  act  to  make  a survey  of  the  Eastern  tract,  divide  the  same  into 
sections,  squares,  streets,  alleys,  etc.,  as  they  should  think  proper,  keeping  in 
view  roads  already  laid  out,  houses  already  built;  and  it  was  further  provided 
that,  upon  petition  of  not  less  than  thirty  freeholders  of  any  section  of  this 
district,  the  same  should  be  admitted  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Pittsburg. 

The  act  of  April  1,  1836,  extended  the  powers  of  the  mayor  to  embrace  all 
privileges  accorded  to  aldermen,  the  same  having  been  restricted  by  the  act 
of. December  26,  1833.  The  act  of  April  1,  1836,  further  provided  that  the 
county  commissioners  should  have  power  to  borrow  $60,000,  to  be  used  in 
building  a new  courthouse. 

The  law  of  March,  1836,  provided  for  the  laying  out  of  Duquesne  Way. 
Pursuant  to  this  law,  the  councils  had  careful  surveys  made  and  the  necessary 
maps  prepared,  and  directed  the  surveyor,  in  August,  1837,  to  mark  out  with 
stakes  the  lines  and  limits  of  the  new  street.  After  this  had  been  done  the 
councils  went  in  a body  to  examine  the  work.  It  was  found,  after  careful 
investigation,  that  if  the  law  requiring  no  part  of  Duquesne  Way  to  be  nearer 
Penn  Avenue  than  420  feet  was  complied  with,  the  river  at  some  portions 
would  have  to  be  restricted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  incapable  in  times  of 
high  water  of  carrying  off  sufficiently  fast  the  excess.  This  fact  was  so 
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manifest  that  it  became  a question  in  the  minds  of  many  whether  it  was  wise 
to  lay  out  such  a street,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  should  not,  for  at  least  a portion 
of  the  distance,  be  located  nearer  Penn  Avenue  than  420  feet.  The  surveyors, 
after  careful  figuring,  announced  the  following  areas  at  the  several  bridges: 


Present  Area 
in  Feet. 


Allegheny  Bridge 34,604 

Aqueduct 34, 108 

Mechanic  Street  Bridge 33,132 

Hand  Street  Bridge 31,339 


Area  if  Duquesne 
Way  is  Continued. 

31.553 

30,940 

33T32 

29,382 


In  March,  1836,  it  became  evident  that  the  city  water-works  would  in  a short 
time  be  unable  to  supply  the  rapidly  growing  city  with  sufficient  water.  Con- 
siderable complaint  having  already  arisen,  the  water  committee  was  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  arrangements  for  a more  extensive 
supply  of  pure  water,  so  located  and  managed  as  to>  supply  the  demands  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  city.  At  this  time  the  construction  of 
other  bridges  across  the  rivers  was  under  consideration.  The  Pennsylvania 
Bank  of  the  United  States  loaned  to  the  city  $30,000  for  thirty  years,  at  five 
per  cent,  interest,  to  be  used  in  making  improvements  along  the  Monongahela 
River  front.  It  was  stated  in  1836  that  the  “Mammoth  Bill,”  then  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  Legislature,  appropriated  a total  of  $724,000,  which  was  to  be 
applied  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  benefit  of  Pittsburg.  It  was  stated  in  1836 
that  there  were  then  in  the  city  nearly  250  buildings  from  three  to>  five  stories 
high,  and  that  of  these  about  eighty  were  either  commenced  or  finished  in  the 
year  1836.  In  August,  1836,  the  citizens  of  Lawrenceville  assembled  in  public 
meeting  and  passed  resolutions  declaring  that  the  burgess  and  council  of  the 
borough  had  exceeded  their  authority  in  negotiating  with  the  commander  of 
the  Arsenal  regarding  the  opening  of  Covington  and  other  streets,  and  by 
so  doing  had  involved  the  borough  in  an  enormous  debt,  and  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money  without  the  sanction  of  the  freeholders. 
Malcolm  Leech  was  chairman  of  this  meeting  and  W.  J.  Munce  secretary.  In 
1836  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  incorporating  a company  to  supply  North- 
ern Liberties  with  water  from  the  river,  and  another  incorporating  the  Monon- 
gahela Slackwater  Navigation  Company,  and  incorporating  two  companies 
to  build  bridges  over  the  Allegheny  River. 

In  December,  1836,  the  citizens  of  Allegheny  presented  a memorial  to  the 
Legislature  praying  for  the  incorporation  of  a bank,  to  be  located  within  that 
borough ; and  the  memorial  recited  that  the  Pittsburg  banks  discriminated  against 
the  paper  of  the  citizens  of  Allegheny,  who  received  only  such  accommodation 
as  was  left  after  the  business  men  of  Pittsburg  had  been  supplied.  The  memorial 
stated  that  the  great  growth  of  Allegheny  demanded  the  establishment  of  such 
a bank,  Avith  a capital  of  $250,000,  within  that  borough.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
during  the  period  from  1834  to  1836,  inclusive,  the  business  interests  of  this 
community  developed  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  The  enormous  growth 
demanded  great  public  improvements  and  taxed  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
city  and  borough  authorities  to  their  utmost  extent.  Although  the  water- 
works had  been  in  operation  for  a period  of  only  about  six  or  seven  years,  it 
was  found  that  they  were  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand,  and  the  city  pre- 
pared to  extend  the  plant  to  meet  the  new  requirements.  Residences,  business 
houses  and  public  institutions  had  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  the  opening  and 
grading  of  new  streets  and  alleys  in  every  direction  were  necessitated. 

By  the  act  of  April  23,  1829,  Northern  Liberties  was  made  a borough,  and  by 
act  of  1837  it  became  the  Fifth  Ward  of  Pittsburg. 
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In  1837  the  basin  of  the  water-works  had  an  area  of  about  14,400  feet  and 
stood  about  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streets  around  it.  From  the  time 
the  basin  was  first  built  until  1837  the  surrounding  streets  had  been  cut  down 
from  twenty  to  forty-four  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  at  the  latter  date 
the  water  committee  reported  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  city  to  build  a 
high  stone  wall  around  it,  at  a cost  of  from  $40,000  to  $55,000,  or  to  select  a 
new  site.  They  reported  several  eligible  sites — one  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and 
Prospect  streets,  which  could  be  secured  for  $40,500;  another  and  smaller  one 
near  the  above  and  south  of  Coal  Lane,  which  could  be  secured  for  $19,500; 
another  on  Springfield  farm,  owned  by  Harmar  Denny,  which  could  be  bought 
for  $35,000.  In  1837  the  capacity  of  the  basin  then  in  use  on  Grant’s  Hill  was 
about  800,000  gallons,  and  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  daily  was  about  1,200,- 
000  gallons.  It  stood  opposite  the  new  Courthouse,  which  had  just  been  built. 
The  conclusion  of  the  water  committee,  W.  Wade,  W.  J.  Totten  and  G.  A. 
Cook,  was  that  whether  the  water-works  remained  in  their  (then)  present  loca- 
tion or  were  removed,  a large  sum  of  money  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
expended. 

Early  in  1837  the  City  Councils  approved  the  action  of  the  banks  in  tem- 
porarily suspending  specie  payments.  About  this  time  the  city  issued  large  quan- 
tities of  currency,  commonly  known  as  shinplasters,  but  the  following  year 
passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  their  gradual  redemption.  In  September, 
1838,  the  city  borrowed  of  the  Exchange  Bank,  for  three  years,  at  six  per 
cent,  interest,  the  sum  of  $100,000,  to  date  from  October  1,  1838,  to  be  used 
in  redeeming  the  certificates  of  small  denominations  issued  in  May  and  July, 
1837,  and  in  January,  1838. 

In  1837  Pittsburg  comprised  five  wards,  and  near  it  were  the  boroughs 
of  Allegheny,  Birmingham  and  Lawrenceville.  In  the  autumn  of  1837  so  much 
suffering  resulted  to  the  working  people,  owing  to  the  hard  times,  that  the 
councils  took  special  action  for  their  relief.  A committee  of  six  persons  in 
each  ward  and  in  each  of  the  boroughs  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions 
of  money,  clothing  and  provisions  for  the  needy,  and  a committee  of  sixteen 
persons  was  appointed  to  distribute  the  same.  The  assessments  for  the  year 
1837  in  the  five  wards  of  Pittsburg  amounted  to  $34,451.06;  in  Allegheny, 
$9,412.42;  in  Birmingham,  $1,027.76;  in  Lawrenceville,  $494.76.  In  May,  1837, 
W.  Wade,  S.  P.  Darlington  and  Alba  Fisk,  commissioners  appointed  to  survey 
and  lay  out  the  city’s  eastern  extension,  began  their  work.  It  was  a large  task 
and  gave  employment  to  quite  a large  number  of  workmen. 

The  act  passed  in  the  spring  of  1837,  which  admitted  Northern  Liberties 
within  the  city  limits  of  Pittsburg  as  the  Fifth  Ward,  provided  that  the  first 
election  in  the  new  ward  should  be  held  at  the  house  of  Alderman  Glass,  where 
three  select  councilmen  and  five  common  councilmen  were  to  be  chosen.  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  the  borough  were  transformed  into  aldermen  of  the  Fifth 
Ward.  This  act  extended  the  limits  of  the  city  district  up  the  Monongahela 
River  to  the  mouth  of  Four-mile  Run,  thence  straight  across  to  the  line  of 
Lawrenceville,  thence  along  the  same  to  the  middle  of  the  Allegheny  River, 
and  thence  to  the  place  of  beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  city. 

Doubts  of  the  reliability  of  the  scrip  issued  by  Birmingham,  of  its  amount 
and  of  the  intention  of  the  town  authorities  concerning  it,  continued  to  increase 
and  circulate.  Finally  a number  of  the  strongest  business  men  of  that  borough 
published  a card,  in  which  they  agreed  to  pledge  all  their  estate,  real,  personal 
and  mixed,  for  the  full  payment  on  the  part  of  the  borough  of  all  scrip  or 
certificates  of  loan  which  had  been  issued,  or  which  had  been  authorized  to  be 
issued  by  the  borough  ordinances,  to  the  amount  of  $60,000.  This  card  was 
signed  by  J.  & J.  Patterson,  Whitehead,  Ihmsen  & Phillips,  Thomas  Black- 
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more,  Hodge,  Wetmore  & Co.,  John  McClurg,  David  Bealer,  William  Phillips, 
Thomas  Whitehead,  R.  A.  Bausman,  William  Noble,  James  Barr,  David  Chess, 
Jr.,  John  Shawhan,  A.  McKibben,  William  O’Leary,  Charles  Ihmsen  and  W. 
Syrnmes  (m).  The  burgess  and  Town  Councils  of  Birmingham  felt  called  upon, 
in  September,  1837,  owing  to  the  injurious  reports  in  circulation,  to  announce 
that  instead  of  having  issued  from  $100,000  to  $180,000  in  borough  scrip,  only 
$35,000  of  the  $60,000  authorized  had  been  issued.  At  this  time  R.  A.  Bausman 
was  burgess  and  William  Symmes,  David  Bealer,  William  Noble,  James  Barr 
and  Alexander  McKibben  were  members  of  the  council.  At  this  time  individ- 
uals offered  as  additional  security  for  the  redemption  of  the  borough  scrip 
personal  pledges  to  double  the  amount  of  the  sum  authorized  to  be  issued. 
The  prompt  action  of  the  citizens  of  Birmingham  did  much  to  restore  confidence 
in  the  value  of  the  borough  scrip.  The  most  of  this  paper  was  issued  in  denomi- 
nations varying  from  ten  cents  to  $2.  Soon  after  this  it  was  found  that  large 
quantities  of  counterfeit  scrip  of  the  local  issues  were  in  circulation. 

The  water  committee  was  divided,  on  the  question  of  where  the  new  basin 
should  be  located.  The  majority,  Messrs.  Wade,  Totten  and  Cook,  reported 
in  favor  of  its  location  on  Springfield  farm,  near  Two-mile  Run,  while  the 
minority,  Messrs.  John  S.  Blakely  and  Linton  Rodgers,  reported  in  favor  of 
Holmes’  Hill,  on  Prospect  Street.  All  agreed  that  the  existing  basin  should  be 
abandoned.  The  minority  estimated  the  cost  of  its  location  on  Springfield  farm 
at  $227,150,  and  on  Prospect  Street  at  $112,710. 

Building  improvements  during  the  fall  of  1837  and  spring  of  1838  were 
almost  at  a standstill.  Great  complaint  arose  over  the  ragged  condition  of  the 
city  shinplasters,  whereupon  the  City  Councils  ordered  a new  issue  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  one.  By  the  act  of  April  14,  1838,  the  limits  of  the  borough 
of  Allegheny  were  changed  and  extended.  In  1838  the  borough  of  Lawrence- 
ville  issued  a considerable  quantity  of  shinplasters,  and  at  this  time  Ephraim 
Estep  was  burgess.  By  the  act  of  1838  a large  addition  was  made  to  Bir- 
mingham from  the  district  below  the  town. 

The  newspapers  complained  in  July,  1838,  that  the  new  water-works,  which 
had  been  considered,  examined  and  surveyed,  were  not  being  constructed.  In 
July,  1838,  during  the  hot  weather,  the  engines  of  the  existing  works  ran  to 
their  full  capacity  for  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  furnished  daily 

1,500,000  gallons.  It  was  observed  with  much  seriousness  that  the  capacity  of 

the  present  reservoir  was  only  sufficient  for  about  one-half  day’s  supply;  that 
the  reservoir  itself  was  unsafe,  and  that  there  was  great  risk  of  its  giving  way 
and  flooding  the  adjacent  blocks.  It  was  stated  that  the  city  reservoirs  should 
hold  not  less  than  4,000,000  gallons,  or  enough  for  at  least  three  days’  con- 
sumption; and  that  the  site  chosen  should  permit  of  extensions  to-  a total  of 
16,000,000  gallons.  The  present  reservoir,  it  was  stated,  was  about  eighty  feet 
above  the  principal  pavements  of  the  city,  and  the  new  reservoir  should  be  at 
no  less  height. 

In  the  spring  of  1835  the  City  Councils  authorized  the  sale  of  stock  of  the 

gas-works  to  the  amount  of  from  $50,000  to  $70,000,  the  city  reserving  the 

privilege  of  taking  the  stock  and  works  into  its  own  hands  by  paying  the  stock- 
holders for  their  investment.  Under  the  new  order,  books  for  the  subscription  of 
stock  were  opened  in  May,  1835.  In  June  the  gas  stock  sold  at  a premium 
of  from  $1.75  to  $4.50,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  this  premium  netted  the  city 
$2,100.  In  October,  1836,  the  trustees  of  the  gas-works  gave  notice  that  early 
in  December  their  works  would  be  in  such  a state  of  forwardness  as  to  enable 
them,  probably,  to  furnish  gas  to  consumers.  The  councils  fixed  the  price 

(m)  Gazette,  September  30,  1837. 
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of  gas.  Previous  to  this,  or  during  the  summer  of  1836,  under  a call  of  the 
trustees  of  the  gas-works,  there  had  been  furnished  under  contract  270  pipes  nine 
feet  long  and  ten  inches  in  diameter;  125  pipes  eight  inches  in  diameter;  78 
pipes  six  inches  in  diameter;  1,325  pipes  four  inches  in  diameter;  and  428 
pipes  three  inches  in  diameter.  “Gas. — Last  night,  for  the  first  time,  several 
of  our  streets,  many  of  our  stores,  etc.,  were  lighted  by  gas.  Although  the 
evening  was  dull  and  gloomy,  yet  that  portion  of  the  city  within  the  limits  of 
the  gas-pipes  laid  down  was  well  lighted,  and  many  of  our  citizens  traversed 
the  streets,  gratified  with  the  great  improvement  and  addition  to  our  comfort. 
We  visited  the  Exchange  Hotel  and  found  it  most  brilliantly  lighted  up.  We 
did  not  call  at  any  other  of  the  hotels.  The  gaslights  burn  certainly  with  as 
much  purity  and  brilliancy  as  any  that  we  have  ever  seen”  (n).  In  August, 
1837,  Richard  Biddle,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Pittsburg  Gas- 
works, having  tendered  his  resignation,  resolutions  of  regret  at  his  Withdrawal 
were  unanimously  passed  by  the  board,  one  of  which  was  as  follows:  “Resolved, 
That  the  members  of  this  board  are  deeply  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg  by  the  Hon.  Richard  Biddle,  as  president  of  the 
gas-works,  and  that  this  whole  community  are  under  lasting  obligations  to  that 
gentleman  for  the  energy,  industry  and  untiring  perseverance  with  which  he 
pressed  forward  so  important  a public  enterprise,  from  its  commencement  to  a 
successful  accomplishment”  (o).  “We  are  informed  that  the  Allegheny  bridge 
will  be  lighted  up  with  gas  on  this  evening  for  the  first  time.  This  is  certainly 
an  improvement,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  Monongahela  bridge  will  follow 
suit”  (p).  The  gas-works  were  thus  established  by  the  ordinance  of  April  13, 
1835.  From  that  date  to  1848  the  city  itself  subscribed  for  698  shares,  and 
increased  the  capital  stock  to  $250,000,  and  greatly  extended  the  power  of  the 
trustees.  Early  in  1848  Thomas  Bakewell,  Morgan  Robertson,  Joseph  Pen- 
nock,  James  Thompson,  George  Ogden,  George  W.  Jackson,  Samuel  W.  Caskey, 
Alexander  Black,  Joshua  Hanna,  James  B.  Murray,  Christian  Anshutz  and 
others,  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  an  act  incorporating  the  company,  where- 
upon such  a law  was  passed  March  16,  1848.  It  was  provided  that  the  company 
should  supply  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  with  gas;  that  the  stock  should  be 
$250,000  in  shares  of  $50  each;  that  the  twelve  trustees  should  be  managers; 
that  all  old  regulations  of  the  city  concerning  the  company  should  still  be  in 
force;  that  the  city  should  own  its  own  lamps;  and  that  the  company  should 
furnish  gas  to  the  city  at  three-fifths  the  rates  it  did  individuals.  In  1845  the 
total  revenue  of  the  gas-works  was  $25,547.09,  and  the  total  expenses  $21,625.68. 
Previous  to  December  1,  1845,  there  had  been  laid  in  the  city  of  two-inch  pipe 
8 1-5  miles.  Twenty-one  hands  were  employed  at  this  time,  and  there  were 
400  subscribers.  Private  consumers  paid  $16,327.66,  and  public  offices  and 
lamps  paid  $6,962.35. 

In  1845  Pittsburg  paid  $37,756.08  interest  on  city  loans;  $5,592.92  for  the 
city  watch;  $19,193.92  on  the  water-works;  $33-315.17  toward  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  city  loans,  and  $10,324.82  to  the  trustees  of  the  Pittsburg  Gas-works. 
The  water  rent  assessed  for  the  year  amounted  to  $21,416.80,  and  was  levied 
on  4,609  dwellings,  stores  and  shops;  430  new  buildings;  169  hotels,  taverns, 
grogshops,  boarding-houses  etc.;  49  steam  engines,  12  rectifying  distilleries,  15 
foundries,  10  livery  stables,  5 breweries,  4 glass  factories,  etc.,  etc.  The  length 
of  water-pipes  laid  in  1845  reached  3,472  feet,  mainly  on  Grant,  Fifth,  Water, 
First,  Fourth,  Washington,  Etna  and  Tunnel.  In  1845  Thomas  McFadden, 
wharfmaster  on  the  Monongahela,  collected  $10,047.20;  and  J.  W.  Lightner, 


(n)  Gazette,  April  6,  1837.  (o)  Gazette,  September  18,  1837. 

(p)  Advocate,  December  8,  1837. 
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wharfmaster  on  the  Allegheny,  $614.84.  James  McDowell  gauged  8,820  barrels 
of  whisky,  8,804  barrels  of  molasses,  and  440  barrels  of  oil.  There  were  meas- 
ured within  the  city  in  1845,  13,585,458  feet  of  lumber.  The  number  of  steam- 
boat arrivals  of  boats  coming  ottener  than  once  a week  was  1,347;  other  arrivals, 
822;  keel  and  canal  boat  arrivals,  427;  flat  and  flatboat  arrivals,  197. 

Previous  to  about  1834  Allegheny  borrowed  $500,  to  be  used  in  construct- 
ing its  first  market-house;  $2,000  to  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  Federal 
Street;  $200  from  Mr.  Kennedy;  $^400  from  Mr.  Herron,  $3,000  from  George 
Rapp,  and  $5,000  from  David  Shields,  to  be  used  for  current  expenses.  At  this 
time  there  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  Allegheny,  Nelson's  Island,  valued  at 
$5,000,  and  the  hospital,  worth  $400.  In  1838  it  was  observed  by  the  news- 
papers that  this  vicinity  began  to  have  the  appearance  of  one  large  city,  divided 
by  the  rivers.  The  harvest  of  1838  was  an  excellent  one  and  did  much  to 
improve  the  depression  of  the  previous  year. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1838,  the  councils  authorized  the  “watering  com- 
mittee” to  purchase  O'Hara’s  tract  at  Elm  and  Prospect  streets  for  $25,000; 
the  Adams  tract  in  the  Fifth  Ward,  on  Quarry  Street,  for  $2,500;  the  Laughlin 
tract  in  the  Fifth  Ward,  at  O’Hara  Street  and  the  Allegheny  River,  for  $12,500; 
and  authorized  the  issue  of  a large  sum  in  certificates  of  loan.  The  committee 
was  also  authorized  to  buy  more  of  the  O’Hara  tract,  providing  the  same  could 
be  obtained  at  the  same  rates.  In  November,  1838,  Robert  Moore,  superintend- 
ent of  the  water-works,  called  for  proposals,  to  be  opened  December  14th,  for 
grading  the  reservoir  on  Prospect  Hill,  preparatory  to  the  excavation  of  the 
basins,  estimating  the  grading  to  be  done  at  80,000  cubic  yards.  He  also  called  for 
3,500  perches  of  stonework  for  the  engine-house  at  the  rivers,  and  for  two 
engines  and  the  necessary  forcing-pumps.  During  the  summer  of  1838  the 
water-works  supplied  2,679  buildings  of  all  sorts.  At  the  close  of  1838  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  total  cost  of  the  water -works  had  been  $173,246.85.  So  great 
was  the  growth  of  the  city  that,  in  March,  1839,  the  councils  passed  an  ordi- 
nance authorizing  the  mayor  to  still  further  extend  the  water-works,  and  to 
borrow  $200,000  in  certificates  of  $1,000  each,  but  the  latter  clause,  by  sub- 
sequent enactment,  fixed  the  denomination  at  $100  each.  In  March,  1839,  h 
was  particularly  noticed  by  the  Advocate  that  high  prices  ruled  the  market  for 
real  estate  on  Penn  Avenue.  The  paper  called  that  thoroughfare  the  Ghestnut 
Street  of  Pittsburg.  Single  lots  on  that  street  sold  for  as  high  as  $6,000.  In 
1839  the  city  duplicate  amounted  to  $28,298.11,  and  during  the  year  the  city 
watch  cost  $8,057.61;  the  city  water-works,  $21,333.58;  and  there  was  paid  to 
the  trustees  of  the  gas-works,  $9,198.57;  there  was  redeemed  of  city  scrip  dur- 
ing the  year,  $9,897.25. 

It  was  stated  by  the  newspapers  in  February,  1839,  that  mechanics,  for 
the  first  time,  had  begun  to  ventpre  beyond  Grant’s  Hill  for  homes  five  or  six 
years  previously.  It  was  stated  that  for  twenty  years  they  had  been  discouraged 
from  crossing  that  hill,  owing  to  its  height,  and  that,  had  the  hill  been  on  the 
same  plane  as  Pittsburg,  it  would,  long  before  1839,  have  been  covered  with 
residences  and  other  buildings.  It  was  also-  observed  at  this  time  that  when 
Market  Street  was  originally  laid  out  the  owner  of  a cabin,  whose  property 
would  be  interfered  with,  begged  the  surveyor  to  limit  the  width  of  the  street  in 
order  to  spare  his  abode,  and  accordingly  that  street  was  made  forty  feet  wide 
instead  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  paper  observed  that  then  houses  were  dear 
and  land  was  cheap,  but  that  in  1839  the  reverse  was  true. 

In  February,  1839,  work  0-11  the  new  basin  or  reservoir  was -begun,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  basin  was  to  be  160  feet  above  the  river.  The  old  basin  was 
to  be  removed  and  the  ground  sold. 

It  was  in  1839  that  the  powers  which  had  been  given  to  the  Mayor  of 
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Pittsburg  by  the  act  of  1816  and  supplements  were,  to  a large  extent,  removed, 
and  at  this  time  the  power  of  granting  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor  was  given 
by  the  Legislature  to  the  Pittsburg  Councils.  In  1839  the  city  paid  $3.25 
for  the  redemption  of  scrip  which  had  been  issued  in  1814  and  1818.  The  water 
assessment  for  this  year  amounted  to*  $18,375.20.  During  the  year  1839  Foremen 
Clarke  and  Andrews  were  paid  a total  of  $14,471.20  for  excavating  the  new  water- 
basin.  During  the  year  the  city  borrowed  as  an  emergency  loan  $3,000  of  the 
Bank  of  Pittsburg  and  $145,000  of  the  Exchange  Bank. 

It  was  in  1839  that  Allegheny  was  transformed  from  a borough  into  a city. 
Four  wards  were  created,  separated  by  Federal  and  Ohio  streets.  Three  select 
and  four  common  council  men  were  elected  from  each  ward.  The  first  elec- 
tion for  officers  under  the  city  government  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  De 
Haven,  on  Federal  Street,  on  July  23,  1839. 

On  August  20,  1839,  William  Lehmer,  John  Shipton,  A.  D.  McBride,  John 
Keown,  John  Floyd,  George  H.  Bell,  William  Larimer,  Jr.,  Henry  Coulter, 
William  Bingham,  D.  P.  Estep,  H.  D.  King  and  John  Irvine,  committee,  gave 
notice,  agreeably  to  the  constitution,  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
application  would  be  made  for  a charter  for  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Pittsburg, 
with  a capital  of  $1,000,000.  In  1839,  when  Congress  considered  the  question  of 
establishing  a national  foundry  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  the  repre- 
sentative from  Pittsburg  made  a strong  bid  for  the  honor.  At  that  time  docu- 
ments in  the  Ordnance  Office  in  Washington  showed  the  high  character  of  the 
cannon  made  at  Pittsburg  (q). 

In  1840-41  the  new  Courthouse  on  Grant’s  Hill  was  in  process  of  erection. 
In  1840  the  city  paid  as  interest  on  its  loans  $26,291.80.  At  this  time  Pitts- 
burg and  Allegheny  were  jointly  struggling  for  the  location  in  this  vicinity  of 
the  National  armory. 

“The  home  manufactures  and  mechanical  productions  amount  to  $12,000,000 
annually.  There  are  sixty  places  of  religious  worship.  Here  are  100  schools 
of  various  kinds,  many  of  them  public  schools,  where  the  children  of  all  are 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  as  they  should  be.  Here  are  nine  banks 
and  insurance  companies,  employing  a capital  of  $5,000,000.  Twenty  news- 
papers speak  well  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Daily  lines  of  stage  coaches 
and  canal-boats,  20;  single  and  double  lines  of  freightboats,  11;  annual  arrivals 
and  departures  of  steam  vessels  engaged  in  the  river  trade,  2,500;  annual  sales 
of  various  departments  of  merchandise,  $13,000,000;  annual  amount  of  freight  on 
the  merchandise  and  produce  passing  through  the  account  of  non-residents, 
$3,000,000”  (r). 

The  decade  of  the  thirties  ended  with  the  greatest  advancement  in  all  par- 
ticulars Pittsburg  had  ever  enjoyed.  Among  the  many  improvements,  changes 
and  advancements  were  the  canal,  the  numerous  turnpikes,  the  public  school 
system,  the  orphan  asylum,  the  first  hospital,  the  increase  in  banking  strength, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  new  bridges,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers, 
the  wonderful  advancement  in  population,  the  great  multiplication  of  schools 
and  churches,  the  commencement  of  slackwater  navigation  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  River,  the  organization  of  several  insurance  companies,  the  certainty  of 
the  early  construction  here  of  railways,  the  public  organizations  in  opposition  to 
the  aggressions  of  both  slavery  and  intemperance,  the  memorable  war  of  the 
partisans,  the  rise  and  decadence  of  Jacksonism,  the  formation  of  the  Whig  party, 
the  bitter  hostility  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics,  the  great  indus- 
trial development,  the  suburban  growth,  etc. 


(q)  Richard  Biddle’s  letter.  Gazette,  January  19,  1839. 

(r)  Writer  in  Gazette,  October  26,  1840. 
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In  December,  1840,  the  trustees  of  the  gas-works  were  authorized  to  receive 
400  additional  shares  of  stock  of  $50  each,  the  same  to  be  sold  at  public  auction. 
In  1841  the  salary  of  the  mayor  was  $700  and  of  the  treasurer  $500.  By  the 
act  of  1841  real  and  personal  property  owned  by  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
and  used  and  kept  for  public  purposes  was  exempted  from  taxation  except  to 
the  Commonwealth.  In  April,  1841,  the  new  Monongahela  House,  under  James 
Crossan,  with  210  apartments,  was  opened  to  the  public.  In  May,  1841,  Robert 
M.  Riddle  succeeded  J.  K.  Morehead  as  postmaster  of  Pittsburg,  and  Reese 
C.  Fleeson  succeeded  G.  L.  Drane  as  postmaster  of  Allegheny. 

In  August,  1841,  at  a public  meeting  of  the  citizens,  Plarmar  Denny,  Richard 
Biddle,  John  Warden,  J.  H.  Shoenberger  and  N.  B.  Craig  were  appointed 
on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  Wilson  McCandless,  William  Eichbaum  and  James 
May,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  collect  facts  to  show  the  superior 
advantages  of  Pittsburg  as  a site  for  the  location  of  the  National  armory.  In 
1841  it  was  alleged  by  the  newspapers  that  fraud  had  been  employed  under  the 
contract  for  building  the  Courthouse,  and  that  the  county  had  thus  been  swindled 
to  the  amount  of  $40,000. 

The  following  was  the  form  used  in  the  certificates  issued  at  this  time  by  the 
city:  “The  city  of  Pittsburg  is  indebted  $1  to  bearer,  bearing  an  interest  of  one 
per  cent,  per  annum,  as  authorized  by  ordinance  of  June  4,  1841,  receivable  in  all 
debts  due  the  city.- — J.  A.  Bartram,  Treasurer.”  Owing  to  the  interest  accruing 
on  these  certificates  they  were  handled  by  the  brokers,  and  in  1843  the  latter 
insisted  on  the  payment  of  such  interest.  The  city  refused  and  the  question 
was  settled  by  the  courts.  Early  in  the  forties  Pittsburg  rebuilt  the  canal  aque- 
duct, which  had  been  destroyed  sometime  previously. 

The  act  of  March  1,  1845,  provided  that  when  100  or  more  of  the  citizens  of 
any  section  outside  of  and  adjoining  Pittsburg,  which  section  contained  not 
less  than  300  inhabitants  and  was  not  less  in  extent  than  one  of  the  wards, 
should  make  application  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  admission  to 
the  city,  the  judges  of  that  court  should  fix  a day  for  such  district  to*  hold  an 
election  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  “admission”  or  “not  admission,”  and 
that,  if  the  vote  was  in  the  affirmative,  the  mayor  and  councils  were  authorized 
to  admit  such  section  as  an  additional  ward  of  the  city,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  old  wards.  At  this  time  Lawrenceville  and  other  sections 
on  the  east  were  clamoring  for  admittance. 

In  April,  1845,  the  number  of  paupers  in  the  city  poorhouse  was  38;  the 
number  discharged,  17;  the  number  of  deaths,  7;  the  number  admitted  for  the 
year  ending  April  1,  1846,  was  32;  and  the  number  remaining  in  that  institution, 
30.  At  this  time  the  city  gave  much  assistance  to  poor  families  which  were 
incapable  of  sustaining  themselves,  and  to  needy  transient  individuals.  The 
poor  expense  of  the  city  for  that  year  amounted  to  $8,664.34.  In  1845  Alle- 
gheny had  outstanding  $36,924  in  scrip.  Its  poorhouse  farm  and  buildings 
were  estimated  to  be  worth  $30,000;  Nelson’s  Island,  $6,000;  market-houses, 
$7,000;  council-house,  $2,000;  fire-engines,  hose,  etc.,  $6,000.  It  spent  on 
streets  $5,929,  on  fire-engines  $1,666.99,  on  poorhouse  $4,080.28,  and  on  salaries 
$2,364.83.  In  January,  1846,  it  was  estimated  by  the  auditing  committee  that 
the  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  city  of  Pittsburg  was,  in  round  num- 
bers, $700,000. 

“Within  a day  or  two  we  have  heard  the  project  of  consolidation  repeatedly 
broached  by  the  citizens  of  Allegheny.  The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement 
are  obvious,  and  have  been  at  former  periods  urged  through  the  Commercial 
Journal.  Why  should  not  some  steps  be  taken  to  procure  an  expression  of 
public  opinion  upon  the  subject?  Flow  would  it  do  to  call  a public  meeting?  We 
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have  heard  such  a course  suggested”  (s).  The  tolls  on  the  bridges  between 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  were  raised  by  the  companies  in  April,  1846,  where- 
upon public  meetings  were  held  favoring  a free  bridge.  Over  one  such  meet- 
ing in  Allegheny  Mayor  Cassat  presided,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  whether,  according  to  the  terms  of  its  charter,  the  St.  Clair  Street 
bridge  ought  not  to  be  free  (t). 

In  1845  and  1846  four  new  wards,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth,  were 
admitted  to  the  city.  In  November,  1846,  the  new  explosive,  gun-cotton,  was 
made  here  for  the  first  time  as  an  experiment.  In  January  and  February,  1846, 
efforts  were  made  in  the  Legislature  by  a delegation  from  Pittsburg  to  have  the 
councils  elected  by  a general  vote  of  the  city,  instead  of  by  wards.  This  step 
was  advocated  by  the  Democrats,  but  was  opposed  by  the  Whigs.  The  vote  for 
the  admission  of  the  Eighth  Ward,  in  November,  1846,  stood  as  follows:  For 
admission,  117;  against  admission,  26.  At  this  time  Croghansville  was  on  the 
point  of  admission  as  the  Ninth  Ward.  The  Eighth  Ward  was  south  of  the 
Fourth  Street  road.  During  the  summer  of  1846  not  less  than  twenty  dwellings 
were  erected  in  Sligo;  also  a large  iron  establishment. 

The  great  fire  of  April  10,  1845,  staggered  the  citizens  at  first,  but  proved 
in  the  end,  as  in  all  such  cases,  a real  benefit  to  the  city,  although  it  meant  the 
ruin  of  individuals.  As  soon  as  the  city  recovered  from  the  shock  capital  poured 
in,  new  business  men  took  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  burned  out,  and 
the  city  entered  upon  a remarkable  era  of  development,  despite  the  depressing 
effects  of  the  tariff  of  1846  upon  this  great  manufacturing  center.  New  fac- 
tories, warehouses  and  dwellings  were  soon  in  progress  of  erection  on  every 
street.  Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  estimated  by  the  newspapers  late  in 
1846  not  less  than  2,500  buildings  of  all  kinds  had  either  been  built  or  had 
been  commenced.  It  was  observed  with  pride  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
buildings  were  of  brick,  and  that  all  were  substantial  and  greatly  in  advance  of 
those  which  had  been  swept  away  by  the  fire.  In  all  directions,  particularly  within 
the  fire  limits,  new  and  splendid  edifices  arose  over  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  what 
made  the  improvement  more  remarkable  was  the  fact  that  construction  had 
not  commenced  to  any  great  extent  until  early  in  1846.  “Two  thousand  five 
hundred  houses  in  nine  months!  Can  any  Western  city  beat  this?”  (u). 

By  the  act  of  March  13,  1847,  it  was  provided  that  after  the  town  election  of 
1848  the  Select  Council  should  consist  of  two  members  from  each  ward,  one 
to  be  elected  annually  for  two  years,  and  that  the  Common  Council  should  con- 
sist of  thirty  members,  apportioned  to  the  wards  according  to  their  population. 
The  construction  of  the  new  water-works  progressed  slowly,  but  by  1847  they 
were  in  a state  of  high  efficiency.  The  engine  of  the  Allegheny  River  was  275 
horsepower,  and  it  operated  two  large  force-pumps,  each  capable  of  discharging 
180,000  gallons  an  hour  to  an  elevation  of  160  feet  above  the  river  level.  The 
water  was  collected  into  a capacious  vat,  thence  forced  into  an  upper  receiver, 
and  thence  to  the  discharging  reservoir.  The  old  Courthouse  on  the  Diamond 
continued  to  stand  for  several  years  after  the  new  Courthouse  was  occupied. 
It  was  considered  an  incumbrance  and  an  eyesore  to  the  inhabitants  until  its 
demolition.  Late  in  the  forties  the  most  important  question  before  the  coun- 
cils was  the  subscription  of  stock  to  the  first  railways  built  to  Pittsburg.  What 
was  done  will  be  found  more  fully  set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Late  in  October,  1847,  it  was  estimated  by  the  Chronicle  that  2,000  new 
buildings  had  been  erected  in  Pittsburg  thus  far  during  that  year.  At  this 
time  lots  on  Market  Street  in  the  vicinity  of  Second  varied  in  price  from  $3,000 


(s')  Commercial  Tournal,  April  6,  1846. 

(11)  Commercial  Journal,  November  4,  1846. 


(t)  Commercial  Journal,  April,  1846. 
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to  $4,000.  By  October,  1847,  a careful  estimate  placed  the  number  of  buildings 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  burned  district  alone  up  to  that  date  at  609. 
In  1847  the  members  of  the  Common  Council  numbered  45,  but  the  new  law 
of  1848  restricted  the  number  to  30.  In  1847  Knapp  & Totten  secured 
the  contract  to  supply  Allegheny  with  engines  and  pipes  for  its  water-works. 
By  October,  1847,  Pittsburg  comprised  nine  wards,  Allegheny  four  wards,  and 
in  the  vicinity  were  the  boroughs  of  Birmingham,  McKeesport,  Elizabeth,  Man- 
chester, Lawrenceville  and  Sharpsburg.  In  November,  1847,  the  First  Ward, 
with  734  taxables,  was  entitled  to  three  members  of  the  Common  Council; 
Second  Ward,  with  684  taxables,  to  three  members;  Third  Ward,  with  1,391 
taxables,  to  six  members;  Fourth  Ward,  with  723  taxables,  to  three  members; 
Fifth  Ward,  with  1,620  taxables,  to  seven  members;  Sixth  Ward,  with  704  tax- 
ables, to  three  members;  Seventh  Ward,  with  351  taxables,  to  one  member; 
Eighth  Ward,  with  353  taxables,  to  one  member;  Ninth  Ward,  with  270  tax- 
ables, to  one  member;  total,  6,840  taxables  and  28  members,  with  two  extra 
members  to  be  assigned  and  elected.  The  two  extra  members  were  assigned  to 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Wards,  owing  to  their  surplus  taxables  over  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  In  November,  1847,  it  was  definitely  settled,  after 
many  years  of  discussion  by  the  City  Councils,  to  take  seven  feet  from  the  top 
of  Grant’s  Hill  and  add  two  feet  to  the  low  ground  at  Fifth  and  Smithfield 
streets. 

In  1847  the  water-works  assessment  was  $28,315.52,  of  which  amount,  by 
January  1,  1848,  $24,687.49  had  been  collected.  The  works  supplied  5,438 
dwellings,  157  hotels,  taverns  and  boarding-houses,  56  steam  engines,  13  rectifying 
distilleries,  15  foundries,  186  new  buildings  not  otherwise  noted,  besides  miscel- 
laneous establishments — in  all  a total  of  5,908.  Old  scrip  to  the  amount  of 
$17,000  was  replaced  with  new.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  an  improved  demand 
for  real  estate,  the  auditing  committee  recommended  the  sale  of  the  city  lots 
on  the  Allegheny  River  and  on  Grant  Street,  formerly  occupied  by  the  engines 
and  the  reservoir.  Mr.  R.  Moore,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Pittsburg 
works  from  their  commencement,  assumed  the  superintendency  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Water-works  at  the  close  of  1847.  The  average  daily  water  supply  for 
the  year  1847  was  1,595,260  gallons.  The  only  heavy  expenses  were  $17,200 
paid  on  city  loans,  and  $17,657.46  paid  on  gas  stock  and  interest  on  city  loans. 
The  rent  of  Diamond  market  stalls  amounted  to  $4,022.22.  In  November,  1847, 
Allegheny  authorized  an  issue  of  city  scrip  to  take  up  old  debts,  as  follows:  Due 
the  Exchange  Bank  in  1848,  $25,000;  David  Shields,  $5,900;  Allegheny  Bridge 
Company,  $1,109;  N.  Voightly,  $1,000;  John  Semple,  several  amounts  past  due 
and  aggregating  $3,500;  Richard  Gray,  due  in  1851,  $550;  old  city  scrip  to  be 
taken  up,  $47,500;  total,  $84,559.  This  amount  was  issued  in  city  scrip  bear- 
ing one  per  cent,  interest.  On  April  10,  1849,  the  Legislature  enacted,  “That 
the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  levy 
upon  all  property  now  made  taxable  by  law  for  city  purposes  an  additional  tax, 
not  exceeding  one  mill,  upon  every  dollar  of  valuation,  to  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  certificates  of  loan  of  the  denominations  of  one,  two  and  three 
dollars,  issued  by  said  cities,  until  the  whole  of  said  issues  shall  have  been 
redeemed.”  The  total  value  of  city  property  in  January,  1848,  was  fixed  by  the 
auditing  committee  as  follows : 


Water-works  and  lot $500,000 

Lot  opposite  new  Courthouse 38,000 

Ground  connected  with  basin 50,000 

New  basin  lot: 10,000 

Balance  due  on  old  hayscale  lot 7,0 50 
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Balance  due  on  water-works  lot  on  Cecil  Alley $,  23,000 

Poorhouse  farm 9,100 

Four  engine-house  lots 8,900 

Allegheny  wharf 100,000 

Monongahela  wharf 250,000 

Pricipal  of  revenue  from  markets  and  other  sources 192,800 

Gas  stock 66,400 

Aqueduct 58,284 


$i»3i3.S34 

The  water  assessment  for  1847  amounted  to  $28,315.52.  During  the  year 
$17,000  in  defaced  city  scrip  was  destroyed  and  replaced.  At  this  time  there 
was  such  a strong  demand  for  real  estate  that  the  councils  ordered  the  sale  of 
the  city  lots  on  the  Allegheny  River  at  the  foot  of  Cecil  Alley  and  on  Grant’s 
Hill,  formerly  occupied  by  the  water-works.  During  the  year  1847  there  were 
laid  3,888  feet  of  water-mains,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  total  length  of 
water-pipes  laid  was  about  15-J  miles.  At  this  time  the  average  daily  supply  of 
water  was  1,565,260  gallons.  In  1847  about  8,000  feet  of  water-pipes  were 
bought  by  the  city  to  be  laid  in  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Eighth  and  Ninth  wards,  at  a 
cost  of  $7,976. 


County  Pittsburg  Allegheny 
Assessment.  Assessment.  Assessment. 

1840  $71,563.83  $28,598.98  $8,070.05 

1841  75-92i  -69  30-499-53  8,588.88 

1842  77,482.22  30,845.98  8,998.34 

1843  46,345-95  18,097.54  5430.54 

1844  47,949.60  16,890.35  5.895-73 

1845  32,339-24  8,860.19  5.053-84 

1846  31,036.65  10,207.68  4.796.49 

1847  37.556.77  I3.325-79  5.688.02 

1848  49,734.19  18,805.67  7427-18 


$469,930. 14 
236,080 . 78 

$176,131.71  $59,949.07 

176,131.71 

$233,849.36 

$236,080 . 78 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  were 
assessed  more  than  half  of  the  entire  county  of  Allegheny.  Previous  to  the 
the  great  fire  of  1845  Pittsburg  alone  had  been  for  several  years  assessed  about 
two-fifths  of  the  entire  county,  but  after  the  fire  for  several  years  a still  greater 
percentage  was  required  from  the  city  by  the  county  commissioners.  This 
was  complained  of  by  persons  taxed  in  Pittsburg,  who  failed  to  see  its  justness. 

In  1847  the  problem  of  opening  Duquesne  Way  eastward  from  Wash- 
ington Street,  where  it  had  terminated  under  the  law  of  1836,  confronted  the 
city  authorities  and  demanded  settlement. 

During  the  year  1848  the  water-' works  supplied  6,120  buildings  at  a cost 
to  them  of  $30,214.  At  this  time  the  total  gross  indebtedness  of  the  city  amounted 
to  $932,035.99,  the  permanent  loans  amounting  to  $708,035.99,  and  the  tran- 
sient loans  or  scrip  to  $224,000.  In  June,  1848,  the  councils  took  final  action 
on  the  various  petitions  to  supply  the  higher  parts  of  the  city  with  water  by 
issuing  $60,000  in  scrip  of  the  denominations  of  $1,  $2  and  $3.  However,  it 
was  directed  that  $30,000  of  this  amount  should  be  used  toward  the  new  water- 
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works  and  $30,000  for  grading  and  paving  certain  new  streets.  In  September, 
1848,  the  old  water-works  on  the  west  side  of  Cecil  Alley  on  the  Allegheny 
River  were  sold  to  A*  Miller  for  $6,000.  The  lot  had  a frontage  of  fifty  feet  on 
Duquesne  Way  and  100  feet  on  Cecil  Alley.  At  the  same  time  the  water-works 
lot  on  the  east  side  of  Cecil  Alley  on  the  Allegheny  was  sold  to  Mr.  Tom- 
linson for  $18,000.  This  lot  had  a frontage  of  120  feet  on  Duquesne  Way  and 
230  feet  on  Cecil  Alley.  In  1848  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth 
wards  entered  numerous  complaints  that  they  did  not  receive  a sufficient  amount 
of  water.. 

In  February,  1849,  a new  county  called  Monongahela,  to  be  taken  from 
Allegheny,  Washington,  Fayette  and  perhaps  others,  was  projected,  but  a strong 
remonstrance  thereto  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  from  Pittsburg. 

An  important  act  of  April,  1849,  exempted  from  taxation  the  certificates  of 
loan  issued  by  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and  Allegheny  County  to  the  projected 
railways.  The  construction  of  railways  and  the  subscription  of  immense  amounts 
of  stock  thereto  engrossed  public  attention,  and  many  important  proceedings 
were  neglected  in  order  to  press  the  new  measures  to'  a finality.  During  1849 
several  new  boroughs  were  created  out  of  the  suburbs  of  Pittsburg  and  Alle- 
gheny. In  July,  1849,  the  scrip  of  Pittsburg  varied  from  two  per  cent,  to  four 
per  cent,  discount.  The  scrip  of  the  county  and  of  Allegheny  stood  at  about 
the  same  figure.  In  1849  the  City  Councils  borrowed  $200,000  of  Kramer  & 
Rahm  and  William  Hill  & Co.,  to  be  used  in  redeeming  city  scrip  falling  due. 
Bonds  to  cover  this  loan  were  issued  and  were  principally  taken  in  New  York 
City.  They  were  redeemable  in  coin  or  its  equivalent,  and  were  afterward 
repudiated  and  a compromise  settlement  effected  with  the  holders.  From  1847 
to  1849,  inclusive,  the  cities  and  boroughs  grew  very  rapidly.  In  1849  sixty- 
five  brick  buildings,  of  which  thirty-seven  were  three  stories  in  height,  were 
built  in  the  Fifth  Ward  alone. 

During  1848  work  on  the  Allegheny  Water- works  progressed  favorably, 
and  it  was  announced  that  by  the  spring  of  1849  the  city  would  be  able  to 
furnish  water  to  consumers.  Previous  to  this  Allegheny  had  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  pumps  and  wells  for  its  drinking  water  and  to  the  river  for  its  laundry 
water.  For  years  from  forty  to  fifty  men,  each  pushing  a cart  containing  a 
barrel  of  water,  had  supplied  Allegheny  daily  with  city  water,  until  it  had 
become  a familiar  sight  to  see  them  traversing  the  streets,  dealing  to'  con- 
sumers at  so  much  per  barrel  water  for  laundry  and  household  purposes  The 
water-carriers  had  become  a distinct  class,  and  the  occupation  was  considered  a 
profitable  one,  so  that  when  the  new  water-works  were  projected  they  vigorously 
opposed  any  such  proceeding.  The  construction  of  the  new  works  in  Allegheny 
placed  the  occupation  of  water-carrying  forever  in  the  category  of  the  lost 
industries  of  Allegheny. 

At  the  close  of  1849  Pittsburg  consisted  of  nine  wards,  Allegheny  of  four 
wards,  and  there  were  adjoining  the  two  cities  the  boroughs  of  Birmingham, 
South  Pittsburg,  Lawrenceville,  Sharpsburg,  McKeesport,  Manchester,  Eliza- 
beth and  West  Elizabeth.  In  1849  a large  company  of  men,  well  organized  and 
equipped,  left  Pittsburg  for  the  gold  regions  of  California.  In  January,  1850, 
an  immense  landslide  occurred  on  the.  South  Side,  which  completely  covered 
the  turnpike  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  glassworks. 

Previous  to  1849-50  the  streets  and  grades  in  Allegheny  were  without 
uniformity  or  convenience.  The  streets  were  often  impassable,  and  the  water- 
works which  had  been  in  operation  had  taxed  the  people  to  such  an  extent, 
and  had  been  so  unsatisfactory,  that  they  had  been  permitted  to  fall  into  disuse 
and  decay.  At  the  latter  date,  however,  the  citizens  awoke  to  the  necessity  of 
improvement,  and  petitioned  the  councils  to  pave  and  grade  certain  streets 
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without  delay,  and  memorialized  the  Legislature  for  an  act  to  cover  such  expense, 
besides  the  cost  of  constructing  new  water-works.  From  that  date  until  Febru- 
ary, 1856,  Allegheny  spent  nearly  $200,000  for  street  improvements.  The  most 
important  paving  law  was  passed  in  1852,  but  in  1856  a bill  having  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature  to  repeal  such  law,  the  citizens  of  Allegheny,  in  public 
meeting  assembled,  denounced  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  declared  that  the 
repeal  was  not  wanted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Allegheny. 
About  the  middle  of  the  decade  of  the  forties  the  scrip  of  Allegheny,  for  some 
time,  varied  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  discount,  but  by  January, 
1850,  had  risen  to  five  or  six  per  cent,  discount.  In  1850  important  suits  against 
the  city  of  Allegheny,  on  its  scrip  with  interest  long  past  due,  were  begun  by 
holders,  but  the  defense  was  set  up  of  the  illegality  of  the  issue.  Upon  trial,  a 
test  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  Judge  Lowrie  delivering  the 
opinion. 

A short  time  previous  to  1850  a few  houses  began  to  appear  on  the  top  of 
Coal  Hill,  opposite  the  Monongahela  bridge.  By  the  act  of  April  6,  1850, 
the  Pittsburg  Councils  were  required  to  make  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  a sinking  fund,  to  be  used  in  retiring  the  city  indebtedness,  but  not  to-  a larger 
amount  than  $1,150,000,  exclusive  of  the  subscription  of  $200,000  to  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  Railway.  During  1850  there  were  laid  in  Allegheny  12,695 
feet  of  water-pipe,  and  by  January  20,  1851,  there  had  been  laid  a total  of 
69,585  feet. 

The  important  question  of  the  right  of  the  Mayor  of  Pittsburg  to  appoint 
the  night-watch  had  troubled  the  authorities  for  many  years  prior  to  1850. 
In  October  of  that  year  the  legal  aspect  of  the  question  having  been  submitted 
to  Charles  Shaler,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  mayor  had  no>  such  author- 
ity. During  1850  and  1851  the  two  cities  had  never  before  suffered  from  so 
many  incendiary  fires  and  so  many  assaults,  burglaries  and  other  crimes,  and 
it  became  an  important  question  among  the  partisans  what  should  be  done 
to  rid  the  cities  of  the  reign  of  terror.  Many  citizens  had  been  sandbagged 
and  robbed,  and  the  newspapers  spoke  of  the  times  as  a veritable  “reign  of 
terror.” 

In  1851  the  citizens  of  Allegheny  took  steps  for  the  introduction  of  gas  into 
that  city.  In  1851  the  construction  of  a new  market-house  on  the  Diamond  was 
projected,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  the  subscription  of  stock  thereto  amounted 
to  $19,850.  In  1851  the  Gas  Company  reduced  the  price  to  private  consumers 
to  $2.10  per  thousand  feet,  with  a discount  of  ten  per  cent,  for  prompt  pay- 
ment. The  total  consumption  of  gas  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1851,  was 
24,160,295  feet,  of  which  private  consumers  used  17,355,892  feet,  and  the  city  gov- 
ernment used  6,804,403  feet.  At  this  time  there  were  standing  297  public  lights; 
there  were  1,143  private  consumers.  At  this  time  there  were  in  use  a grand 
total  of  71,003  feet  of  gas-pipe  mains.  To'  produce  this  gas  87,712  bushels  of 
coal  were  consumed.  The  appropriations  for  the  year  1851  were  as  follows: 


Interest  on  city  loans $ 63,000 

Salaries  of  city  officers: 

Mayor $ 700 

Clerk  to  mayor 300 

Treasurer 700 

Solicitor 250 

Wharfmaster,  Monongahela 650 

Wharfmaster,  Allegheny 500 

Stret  commissioner,  first  district 500 

Street  commissioner,  second  district 500 
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Clerk  of  markets $ 200 

High  constable 450 

City  constables  (eight) 2,400 

Clerks  of  councils 500 

Messengers  of  councils 200 

Clerk  to  committees 200 

Messengers  to  committees 150 

Recording  regulator 400 

Superintendent  of  water-works.  1,000 

Assessor  of  water  rents 700 

Assessor  of  taxes 195 

$ 10,495 

Public  printing 1,000 

Engine  and  hose  companies 3*675 

City  watchmen.  .....  13,250 

City  water-works 28,000 

Cleaning  streets,  first  district 2,000 

Cleaning  streets,  second  district 1,800 

Public  lamps  and  lighting  streets 9,500 

Sanitary  purposes 1,000 

Cleaning  and  expenses  of  other  markets 800 

Monongahela  wharf 500 

Allegheny  wharf  500 

Contingent  fund  4,000 

Scrip  outstanding 13,000 

City  loans  now  due  and  falling  due 111,646 

Outstanding  warrants 17,990 

Total $282,156 


The  following  is,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  revenue  of  the 
for  the  year  1851: 


Balance  in  the  treasury 

City  tax 

Water  rent 

Monongahela  wharf 

Allegheny  wharf 

Stall  rents 

Clerk  of  market.  . . 

Mayor’s  fines,  etc . 

Water  rents  on  new  buildings 

Interest  on  bonds,  etc 

Interest  on  gas  stock 

Dray  licenses 

Sundry  resources 


$ 96 

45,600 

28,500 

15,000 

2.500 

3.000 

1.500 

2.500 

1.500 
1,255 

6.000 
2,200 

4.000 


Total $113,651 

Outstanding  taxes 17,000 

Bonds  to  be  sold  for  water-works 16,650 

Bonds  issued 132,000 


Total $279,301 

Deduct  discount  on  bonds 10,000 

Total $269,301 
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In  February,  1851,  the  finance  committee  of  Pittsburg,  consisting  of  Fred- 
erick Lorenz,  William  Day,  David  D.  Bruce,  L.  Harper,  A.  Garrison  and  R. 
McKnight,  reported  that  the  total  city  debt  amounted  to  $1,149,570,  exclusive 
of  the  $200,000  subscription  to  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  was 
estimated  by  the  committee  that  the  proposed  levy  of  five  mills  for  city  pur- 
poses would  be  barely  sufficient,  with  the  strictest  economy,  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  city  debt  and  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  city  government. 
The  committee  recommended  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $132,000,  of 
which  $111,646.16  would  be  required  to  meet  outstanding  obligations  falling 
due  within  the  current  year.  Early  in  1851  the  police  force  was  so  greatly 
increased  and  strengthened  that  in  a short  time  the  reign  of  terror  was  at  an 
end. 

By  the  act  of  April  15,  1851,  the  Monongahela  front,  from  Grant  Street 
to  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  was  declared  a public  wharf  or  landing.  In 
1851  Thomas  M.  Howe,  A.  W.  Loomis  and  Moses  Hampton,  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  selected  the  lots  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Smithfield  streets  as  a site  for  the  Postoffice  and  Custom-house,  for  which 
they  agreed  to  pay  $35,000.  Later,  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
selection,  and  finally  a meeting  was  called  to>  consider  the  question  of  waiting 
upon  the  commissioners  to  secure  a change  of  location.  In  May,  1851,  the 
City  Councils  appointed  a committee  to  procure  and  have  cut,  with  suitable 
devices,  a stone  to  be  placed  in  Washington’s  monument  at  the  National 
Capital. 

In  the  forties  a contest  arose  between  the  corporation  of  Allegheny  and 
citizens  who  were  required  to  pay  a license  for  certain  privileges.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Lynd  violated  an  ordinance  requiring  him  to  pay  a certain  license,  where- 
upon he  was  apprehended  and  fined.  He  retaliated  by  buying  a considerable 
quantity  of  the  scrip  of  that  city,  bringing  suit  thereon  for  principal  and  interest, 
the  interest  and  discount  amounting  to  about  twenty  per  cent.  At  that  time  the 
city  was  unable  to  redeem  its  property.  It  was  therefore  argued  that  if  Alle- 
gheny was  permitted  to  dishonor  its  paper  Mr.  Lynd  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  a license  for  certain  privileges.  In  other  words,  if  the  city  could  violate 
its  obligations  to  Mr.  Lynd,  he  could  violate  a city  ordinance.  Much  interest 
was  shown  in  these  various  suits,  and  not  a little  amusement  created  at  the 
expense  of  the  municipal  authorities.  However,  by  Tune,  1851,  the  scrip  of 
Allegheny  and  Pittsburg  stood  at  par  with  current  funds.  The  building  of  the 
railway  through  Allegheny  in  1851  was  the  signal  for  vast  improvements  of 
the  streets  of  that  city,  particularly  on  Federal,  Robinson  and  Main  streets. 

In  August,  1851,  Pittsburg  six  per  cent,  bonds  were  worth  $87;  Pittsburg 
six  per  cent,  coupon  bonds,  $97;  Allegheny  six  per  cent,  bonds,  $86.50;  Alle- 
gheny City  six  per  cent,  coupon  bonds,  $86.50;  Monongahela  Bridge  stock 
stood  at  par;  St.  Clair  Bridge  stock  $35,  par  being  $25;  Hand  Street  Bridge 
stock  $43,  par  being  $50;  Northern  Liberties  Bridge  stock  $30  par  being  $50; 
Williamsport  Bridge  stock  $15,  par  being  $25. 

In  November,  1851,  the  citizens  of  Allegheny  took  steps  to  organize  a 
gas  company  and  to  secure  the  permission  of  the  councils  to  occupy  the  streets. 
Numerous  meetings  were  held  and  the  movement  was  established  on  a per- 
manent basis.  In  March,  1852,  the  Allegheny  Gas  Company  was  duly  incor- 
porated, with  4,000  shares  of  $25  each. 

In  December,  1851,  the  citizens  of  Manchester,  in  mass  meeting  assem- 
bled, passed  a resolution  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  burgess  and  councils 
of  that  borough  to  secure  its  annexation  to  the  city  of  Allegheny  in  the  manner 
and  upon  the  terms  which  they  proposed,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
petition  the  Legislature  remonstrating  against  the  passage  of  the  law  annex- 
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ing  the  borough  upon  such  terms  to  Allegheny.  This  committee  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Ross,  Sampson,  Townsend,  Louther  and  Parke. 

In  1852  Duquesne  Borough  was  authorized  to  borrow  $5,000,  to*  be  used 
in  grading  and  protecting  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny  River,  in  cleaning  and 
deepening  the  harbor,  and  in  collecting  a moderate  wharfage  in  front  of  that 
borough.  In  1850  Allegheny  had  13-J  miles  of  water-pipe  down,  and  in  1853 
over  18  miles.  At  this  time  the  entire  community  was  intensely  interested  in 
the  construction  of  the  railways  then  projected  and  in  the  issuance  of  stock 
thereto.  Many  public  meetings  were  held  and  serious  discussions  resulted  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  affording  such  liberal  assistance  to  the  railway  cor- 
porations. In  February,  1854,  the  new  Courthouse  was  nearly  completed,  and 
was  already,  owing  to  its  size  and  architectural  excellence,  the  pride  of  the 
county. 

In  March,  1854,  the  question  of  consolidating  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and 
the  surrounding  boroughs  was  discussed  with  much  earnestness  by  the  citizens 
in  numerous  public  meetings,  and  various  opinions  pro  and  con  were  presented. 
This  question  had  for  years,  from  time  to  time,  recurred  to*  perplex  the  citizens 
and  engender  local  strife  and  antagonism.  Many  important  questions  were 
presented  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  great  improvements  that  were  taking  place. 
Free  bridges  were  demanded,  many  new  streets  must  be  opened,  five  wards 
had  recently  been  added  to  Pittsburg,  new  boroughs  had  been  created,  the 
railways  must  be  provided  with  passage  through  the  city,  the  police  system 
was  shockingly  defective,  the  strife  of  partisans  prevented  the  enactment  of 
much  needed  municipal  legislation,  the  old  canal  was  tottering  on  its  last  legs, 
violent  opposition  to  taxation  to  enable  the  cities  and  the  county  to  subscribe 
stock  to  the  railways  was  developed,  the  slavery  question  and  the  passage  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  stirred  the  political  sentiments  of  this  community  to 
fever- heat;  numerous  plank  roads  radiating  from  Pittsburg  were  in  process  of 
construction,  the  great  drouth  and  the  cholera  of  1854  were  melancholy  facts, 
and  now  the  consolidation  of  the  cities  added  to  the  weight  which  pressed 
upon  the  nerves  of  this  community.  The  bill  which  had  been  introduced  in 
the  Legislature,  and  which  came  up  for  final  passage  in  the  spring  of  1854, 
having  for  its  object  the  consolidation  of  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and  the  sur- 
rounding boroughs,  met  with  too*  great  an  opposition,  particularly  from  the  bor- 
oughs, to  enable  it  to  pass  the  Legislature.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  citizens  gen- 
erally were  lukewarm,  and  therefore  the  bill  failed  to  become  a law. 

At  this  time  the  liquor  license  law  was  passing  through  an  important  stage 
of  development  here.  Many  violations  of  the  law  were  followed  by  arrests  and 
fines,  and  the  temperance  people  and  the  liquor  element  here  arrayed  in  deter- 
mined opposition  to  each  other.  Conducting  a fruit  stand  and  the  selling  of 
apples  therefrom  on  Sunday  were  punishable  under  the  law.  Its  severity  occa- 
sioned much  bitterness  and  ill-will  and  finally  led  to  its  modification.  It  should 
be  noted  as  a remarkable  circumstance  that  whereas  the  rainfall  at  Pittsburg 
in  1852  was  41  inches  and  in  1853  38  inches,  that  of  1854  was  but  23.263  inches. 
It  was  probably  the  driest  year  ever  experienced  by  Pittsburg,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  temperance  people  did  little  to  mitigate  the  distress.  Late  in  1854  and 
early  in  1855  the  boroughs  of  Birmingham,  East  Birmingham  and  South  Pitts- 
burg took  steps  to  secure  the  incorporation  of  a company  which  should  supply 
them  with  river  water. 

In  February,  1855,  the  auditing  committee  of  Pittsburg  reported  that  the 
total  funded  debt  of  the  city  amounted  to  $1,135,398.92,  falling  due  from  1856 
to  1871.  About  this  time  it  was  observed  by  the  local  papers  that  the  railway 
bonds  of  the  city  held  in  the  East  were  quoted,  in  some  instances,  as  low  as 
sixty-nine  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  that  very  recently  they  had  risen  to'  about 
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seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar.  At  this  time  the  State  five  per  cent,  bonds  com- 
manded a higher  price  in  the  market  than  Pittsburg  six  per  cent,  bonds.  The 
local  papers  wondered  why  this  should  be  true.  They  asked,  “What  is  the 
matter?  We  pay  interest  promptly.”  The  citizens  thus  began  to  awake  to  the 
fact  that  their  enormous  issues  of  bonds  to  build  railways,  and  the  liberal  terms 
offered  for  the  payment  of  interest  thereon,  were  destined,  in  all  probability,  to 
involve  this  community  in  a most  burdensome  taxation,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
serious  trouble. 

By  the  spring  of  1855  the  new  city  market  and  city  hall  building  was 
almost  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy.  The  water  assessment  for  1855 
amounted  to  $48,000.  The  Monongahela  wharfage  was  estimated  at  $16,000;  the 
Allegheny  wharfage  at  $2,500;  proceeds  from  the  Diamond  market,  $4,500; 
dividend  on  gas  stock  held  by  the  city,  $6,640;  and  total  amount  required  for 
city  expenses,  $46,000.  In  March,  1855,  the  local  newspapers  suggested  that 
the  property  owned  by  the  city  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  to  the  amount  of  nine  acres, 
should  be  transformed  into  a small  park,  or  breathing  place.  Its  high  location, 
from  which  a fine  view  of  the  cities,  rivers  and  surrounding  country  could  be 
obtained,  was  considered  as  specially  favoring'  its  use  as  a park,  but  the  city 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  adopt  a general  system  of  parking.  At  this  time  the 
question  of  the  construction  of  Nicholson  pavements  in  both  cities  came  before 
the  councils  for  settlement. 

Up  tO'  this  time  neither  Pittsburg  nor  Allegheny  had  maintained  a regular 
night  police  force  or  patrol.  The  consequence  was  that  criminals  conducted  their 
operations  under  the  cover  of  darkness  with  little  opposition,  save  what  was 
offered  by  the  owners  of  property.  Riots  of  various  kinds  had  occurred  from 
time  to  time  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  the  inhabitants 
and  endangering  the  security  of  lives  and  property.  It  is  true  that  on  special 
occasions  a night-watch  had  been  sent  out  to  patrol  the  principal  streets,  but  no 
general  or  permanent  attempt  had  been  made  to  guard  the  streets  of  the  city 
during  darkness.  “Another  Fight. — A desperate  fight  took  place  on  Chestnut 
Street  on  last  Sunday  morning.  About  100  persons  were  engaged  in  it.  It 
lasted  till  daybreak.  It  was  the  most  disgraceful  affair  of  the  kind  that  has  taken 
place  in  our  city  for  several  years.  There  being  no  night  police,  no  arrests 
were  made”  (v). 

In  August,  1855,  conflicting  ordinances  concerning-  the  occupation  and 
management  of  the  market-house  occasioned  great  confusion,  which  led  to  sev- 
eral riots  and  lawsuits.  A revision  of  the  ordinances  corrected  the  difficulty. 

In  December,  1854,  the  Board  of  Trade  appointed  a committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  consolidating  the  cities  and  boroughs.  They  returned  a 
favorable  report  in  April,  1855.  In  this  report  it  was  observed  that  Allegheny 
was  provided  with  several  commons,  which  at  some  future  day  could  be  trans- 
formed into  beautiful  parks.  John  M.  Cooper  delivered  the  argument  of  those 
who  opposed  the  consolidation.  The  report  also  exhibited  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  this  community.  The  debt  of  Pittsburg  was  stated  to  be  $1,136,624,  and 
that  of  Allegheny,  in  round  numbers,  about  $500,000;  and  that  of  Manchester, 
Duquesne,  Lawrenceville,  Minersville,  Birmingham,  etc.,  about  $50,000,  or  a 
total  funded  debt,  exclusive  of  railway  obligations,  of  $1,686,000.  The  railway 
indebtedness,  amounting  to  $2,200,000,  added  to  this  sum,  gave  a total  indebted- 
ness for  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  $3,886,000.  The  committee  presented  many 
sound  arguments  in  favor  of  consolidation,  among  which  were  the  following: 
That  many  small  office  expenses  would  be  saved;  that  the  entire  debt  could 
be  refunded  at  a lower  rate  of  interest  under  the  act  of  consolidation,  and 


(v)  Allegheny  Bulletin,  July  17,  1855. 
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ten  per  cent,  be  thereby  saved;  that  the  segregation  of  population,  wealth  and 
influence  would  greatly  influence  credit  abroad,  etc.  Many  other  similar  reasons 
were  presented.  However,  extreme  opposition  was  offered  by  many  citizens, 
and  in  the  end  the  effort  to  consolidate  failed. 

In  1855  it  became  clear  to  the  citizens  that,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
railroads  to  do  so,  they  would  be  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  entire  rail- 
road bonds,  whereupon  the  overwhelming  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  burden 
of  taxation  and  indebtedness  resting  upon  the  community  led  to  the  development 
throughout  the  county  of  incipient  repudiation.  Whether  the  cities  were  justi- 
fied in  repudiating  their  railway  indebtedness,  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  volume 
to  inquire.  At  first  little  was  said,  but  a great  deal  was  thought.  The  idea  of 
deliberately  repudiating  obligations  into  which  the  citizens  had  entered  but  a few 
years  before  with  open  eyes  was  repugnant  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  all,  but  at 
a later  date  many  such  persons  were  swept  into  the  movement  as  people,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  been  swept  into  panic. 

The  paving  law,  which  required  that  every  owner  of  city  land  should  pay  the 
expense  of  improving  the  streets  which  passed  by  his  lots,  met  with  strenuous 
opposition  from  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  in  1855.  A large  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Allegheny  on  February  11,  1856,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
the  Legislature  for  a repeal  of  the  law.  The  meeting  was  so  large  that  the 
town-house  could  not  hold  all  who  assembled,  whereupon  an  adjournment  was 
taken  to  the  new  market-house.  Allegheny  alone,  previous  to  this  time,  had 
spent  about  $200,000  for  pavements.  The  following  comparative  table  shows 
the  improvement  in  Pittsburg  from  1850  to  1856,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
auditing  committee: 


1850. 

6,227  dwellings. 

172  hotels,  boarding-houses,  etc. 
126  factories,  steam  engines,  etc. 


1856. 

8,622  dwellings. 

381  hotels,  boarding-houses,  etc, 
168  factories,  steam  engines,  etc. 


6,525  9>I71 

In  May,  1856,  the  city  advertised  for  a loan  of  $84,000,  to  be  used  in  retiring 
bonds  falling  due  in  that  year.  The  Pittsburg  railway  debt  at  this  time  amounted 
to  $1,800,000.  In  January,  1857,  it  was  proposed  by  a, portion  of  the  citizens  to 
amend  the  city  charter,  extending  the  term  of  the  mayor  from  one  year  to  two 
vears.  At  the  close  of  1857,  9,681  establishments  were  supplied  with  city  water, 
among  which  were  7,572  dwellings.  The  length  of  city  water-pipe  at  this  time 
was  26  2-3  miles.  The  total  receipts  from  the  aqueduct  fund  at  this  time  reached 
the  sum  of  $47,073.75.  The  railway  sinking  fund  amounted  to  $48,373.71. 
The  receipts  from  the  Diamond  Market-house  Association  were  $18,508.49. 
In  1850  the  average  daily  supply  of  water  was  258,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  average 
daily  consumption  of  coal  was  259  bushels.  In  1857  the  average  daily  supply  of 
water  was  620,500  cubic  feet,  and  the  average  daily  consumption  of  coal  665 
bushels.  In  1850  the  water  revenue  amounted  to  $33,000,  and  in  1857  to  $62,000. 
At  the  close  of  1857  the  mercantile  agency  of  B.  Douglas  & Co.  reported 
that  in  two  years  twenty-eight  business  failures  had  resulted  in  Pittsburg,  with 
an  aggregate  loss  of  $1,183,000.  One  or  more  of  the  local  newspapers  denied 
this  statement,  but  the  report  seems  to  have  been  based  upon  substantial  facts. 

Beginning  with  January,  1858,  the  new  law  required  that  the  mayor,  treas- 
urer and  controller  of  the  city  should  be  elected  by  a general  vote  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  January  of  every  second  year,  beginning  in  1858,  and  that  a plurality 
of  votes  should  elect.  It  was  provided  that  the  mayor  should  have  the  power 
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of  an  alderman  or  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  Select  Council 
could  remove  the  above  officers'  under  certain  conditions  and  restrictions.  The 
following  statement  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Lambert,  city  controller,  in  April, 
1858: 


Real  estate  owned  by  city $1,083,486.00 

Total  personal  property 102,853.77 

Funded  debt 1,135,879.92 

Floating  debt 33,310.29 

Railway  bonded  debt 1 ,800,000 . 00 


The  number  of  shares  of  railway  stock  held  by  the  city  at  this  time  was 
as  follows: 


Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway 4,800  shares. 

Pittsburg  and  Steubenville  Railway 11,000  shares. 

Allegheny  Valley  Railway 8,000  shares. 

Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  Railway 10, ‘000  shares. 

Chartiers  Valley  Railway 3,' 000  shares. 


Total 36,800  shares. 


The  act  of  April  16,  1858,  authorized  the  District  Court  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  establish  lines  of  high  and  low  water  on  the  Monongahela,  Alle- 
gheny and  Ohio  rivers  at  Pittsburg.  “City  Statistics. — It  appears  from  various 
reports  submitted  to  councils  that  there  are  now  within  the  limits  of  Pittsburg 
proper  7,620  dwelling-houses  which  pay  water  rent;  482  stores  with  dwellings 
attached;  390  hotels,  taverns  and  boarding-houses;  957  warehouses,  stores  and 
offices;  22  schools  and  colleges;  48  churches;  32  miscellaneous  manufactories; 
32  printing-offices  and  binderies;  11  livery  stables;  42  rectifying  distilleries; 
19  breweries;  3 tanneries;  11  brickyards;  6 glassworks;  3 chandleries;  9 cab- 
inet and  chair  factories;  8 planing  and  saw  mills;  7 steel  spring  and  shovel  fac- 
tories; 44  engine  shops,  foundries  and  boileryards;  4 iron-mills;  8 railroad 
depots,  with  the  custom-house,  courthouse  and  gas-works.  The  total  number 
of  assessments  for  1858  were  9,757,  and  the  amount  assessed  $62,020.74”  (w). 

In  March,  1859,  an  important  law  was  passed  when  the  Citizens’  Passenger 
Railway  Company  of  Pittsburg  was  incorporated.  It  was  authorized  to  start 
from  the  intersection  of  Market  and  Fifth  streets,  thence  passing  to  Liberty, 
thence  across  Liberty  to  Cecil  Alley,  thence  to  Penn  Avenue,  thence  to  the 
Greensburg  and  Pittsburg  turnpike  road,  and  thence  to  the  suburbs.  The  company 
was  incorporated  with  2,000  shares  of  $50  each,  among  the  incorporators  being 
James  Verner,  Alexander  Speer,  Richard  Hays,  William  Darlington,  Joshua 
Rhodes,  Nathaniel  Holmes  and  others.  In  1859  the  railway  bond  cases  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  courts.  The  ablest  counsel  in,  Pennsylvania  were 
employed  and  every  attempt  to  defeat  the  interests  and  intentions  of  the  bond- 
holders was  made.  In  the  case  of  several  issues  of  bonds,  Judge  Grier  held 
that  the  city  had  no  authority  SO'  to  issue,  but  the  Supreme  Court  decided  other- 
wise, and  in  the  end  the  cities  were  required  to  pay  these  obligations. 


(w)  Commercial  Journal,  January,  1859. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


POLITICS RIVALRY  OF  THE  COLONIES — THE  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE ACTIVITY  OF  VIR- 
GINIA  DOCTOR  CONNOLLY  AND  LORD  DUNMORE CONFLICT  OF  CIVIL  AUTHORITY 

SCHEME  TO  CAPTURE  PITTSBURG OPPOSITION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIANS RESO- 
LUTIONS TO  SUSTAIN  THE  COLONIES  ARREST  OF  TORIES PROPOSITION  OF 

SPAIN METHODS  OF  MR.  BRACKENRIDGE  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  CONSTI- 
TUTIONS CONSIDERED THIRTEEN  COUNCIL  FIRES CELEBRATIONS  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY -FEDERALISTS  AND  ANTI-FEDERALISTS EARLY  CONTESTS 

OF  THE  PARTISANS WAR  WITH  FRANCE  FEARED BITTERNESS  OF  POLI- 
TICIANS  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  JEFFERSONIANS ECHO  FROM  COAL  HILL 

CHANGES  IN  POLITICAL  NAMES  AND  PRINCIPLES  PROCEEDINGS 

DURING  THE  WAR  OF  l8l2  ELECTION  DISTRICTS  RECEPTION  OF 

PRESIDENT  MONROE  CHARACTER,  LABORS  AND  PROMINENCE  OF 

HENRY  BALDWIN THE  DELEGATE  SYSTEM ERA  OF  GOOD  FEELING 

PROTECTION  TO  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES CONGRESSIONAL 

ELECTIONS RECEPTION  OF  MR.  BALDWIN TARIFF  OF  1 824. 

The  British  colonies  in  America  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  the 
rights  of  each  were  secured  by  charter  from  the  English  king.  It  was  afterward 
found  that  the  boundaries  conflicted,  and  particularly  was  this  true  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  colonies.  Not  only  were  the  boundaries  between 
the  several  colonies  indefinite  and  uncertain,  but  their  western  limits  and 
extent  were  little  thought  of  and  unknown.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the 
charter  extended  the  domains  of  each  colony  westward  to>  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
but  after  the  French  gained  possession  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  such  claims 
were  rendered  invalid  and  were  not  afterward  seriously  considered.  The  Penns 
claimed  the  right  to  much  of  what  is  now  Western  Pennsylvania,  while  the 
Virginia  colony,  under  color  of  the  indefinite  description  of  its  western  limits, 
likewise  claimed  by  priority  the  same  territory  under  royal  grant.  The  boundary 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  was  uncertain,  and  at  an  early  day  was 
under  dispute.  The  rights,  therefore,  to-  lands  west  of  the  Laurel  Hills  and 
perhaps,  as  some  claimed,  to  lands  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  were 
subject  to  future  arbitrament  by  the  arts  of  diplomacy  or  the  strategy  of  war. 
As  certainly  as  the  territory  should  become  filled  with  settlers,  the  question 
of  ownership  was  bound  to  come  up  for  final  disposal. 

In  this  doubtful  and  interesting  state  of  intercolonial  affairs,  Virginia 
showed  greater  energy  and  better  judgment  and  led  in  all  movements  to  attach 
this  territory  to  its  domain.  George  Washington  was  sent  from  Virginia  in 
1 753  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  accession  of  this  soil,  not  merely  to-  the  English 
Government  as  against  the  French  Government,  but  to  the  Virginia  colony  as 
against  the  Pennsylvania  colony.  It  was  a political  stroke  of  vast  importance 
in  which  Virginia  took  the  initiative  and  Pennsylvania  lagged  behind.  The 
forces  under  Captain  William  Trent,  which  built  the  first  stockade  at  the  “Point” 
in  February,  1754,  were  sent  out  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  primarily  in  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  and  secondarilv  in  the  interest  of  the  Virginia  colony. 
It  was  thus  early  not  merely  a struggle  for  the  soil  between  the  French  and 
the  English,  but  was  a political  contention  between  the  colonies  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  The  provinces,  while  united  against  France,  were  divided  among 
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themselves  over  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  their  landed  possessions,  particu- 
larly on  the  west.  Washington  was  sent  as  a military  representative  of  the 
Virginia  colony  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain,  with  troops  to  reinforce  Captain 
Trent.  He  was  too  late  to  accomplish  the  result  intended,  as  the  French  had 
already  secured  the  “Point,”  and,  therefore,  the  country  west  of  the  Laurel 
Hills,  if  not  all  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  expedition 
of  General  Braddock  to  regain  possession  of  the  “Point”  was  more  of  a political 
movement  of  the  Virginians  than  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  though  primarily  a 
movement  of  the  English  against  the  French.  The  expedition  of  General  Forbes 
was  composed  largely  of  Virginians,  who  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Wash- 
ington. 

There  was  a striking  contrast  between  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  in  their  conduct  concerning  the  western  lands.  The  Governor  of 
Virginia  invariably  anticipated  and  preceded  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in 
all  attempts  to  win  the  territory  for  the  English;  and  did  SO'  for  the  express 
purpose  of  securing  such  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  Virginia  colony.  The 
Virginians  were  well  represented  here  during  the  construction  of  Fort  Pitt  and 
thereafter  to  a large  degree  dominated  affairs  at  the  “Point.”  Previous  to 
1768,  when  the  territory  was  secured  by  cession  from  the  Indians,  severe 
measures  were  not  adopted  by  either  colony,  because  neither  could  act  in 
extremity  until  the  termination  of  the  Indians’  claim.  No  sooner  had  the 
Indians’  title  been  extinguished  than  both  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  claimed 
the  soil  and  set  up  civil  governments  to  maintain  their  alleged  rights.  Both 
were  acting  under  color  of  right,  and  it  will  not  answer  to  assert  that  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  were  unjust  and  tyrannical.  He,  as  well  as 
his  successor,  was  the  mouthpiece  and  the  agent  of  his  colony,  and  must  be 
given  credit  for  his  energy  and  intelligence  and  the  breadth  of  judgment  he 
displayed  later  in  selecting  a man  so  sagacious  as  Dr.  John  Connolly  to  carry 
into  effect  the  designs  of  the  Virginia  Assembly.  To  claim  that  the  avarice  of 
Lord  Dunmore  was  responsible  for  the  rivalry  existing  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  over  the  country  west  of  the  mountains,  is  to  overlook  the  claims 
of  Virginia  to  the  soil  before  the  appointment  of  that  Governor,  in  1771-  When 
he  assumed  the  office  he  likewise  assumed  the  policies  of  his  colony  and  the 
responsibilities  connected  with  the  administration  of  its  public  affairs.  One  of 
these  duties  was  to1  secure  the  accession  of  as  much  of  the  Western  country 
as  could  possibly  be  gained  under  the  terms  of  the  Colonial  charter  or  of  that  of 
the  Ohio  Company.  That  Lord  Dunmore  expected  to  reserve  a large  slice  of  this 
territory  as  a reward  for  his  services  or  as  a result  of  his  intrigues,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  colonies  or  the  rights  of  the  Penns  or  of 
the  Ohio  Company.  He  was  as  much  the  agent  of  the  Virginia  colony  as 
Dr.  Connolly  was  his  agent.  There  is  not  a line  in  existence  to  prove  that 
Lord  Dunmore  had  any  other  object  in  view  than  to  secure  the  acquisition  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Laurel  Ridge  to  the  Virginia  possessions,  and  incidentally, 
perhaps,  his  own  aggrandizement  and  official  promotion.  He  was  in  all  respects 
loyal  to  his  sovereign,  faithful  to  the  interests  of  Virginia,  as  represented  bv 
the  Ohio  Company,  and  more  than  able  to  cope  with  the  lethargic  Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

In  all  treaties  with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Pitt  the  Virginians  were  prominent 
factors,  having  in  view  the  acquirement  of  this  territory  for  Virginia.  George 
Croghan  and  John  Gibson  favored  the  cause  of  Virginia.  Previous  to  1776 
the  county  of  Augusta,  in  Virginia,  embraced  much  of  what  is  now  Western 
Pennsvlvania.  but  at  that  date  the  territory  was  divided  into  Ohio,  Yohogania 
and  Monongalia  counties.  Pennsylvania  also'  endeavored  to  obtain  civil  control 
of  this  territory.  From  1750  to  1771  the  territory  was  a part  of  Cumberland 
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County,  and  from  1771  to  1773  a part  of  Bedford  County.  At  the  latter  date 
Westmoreland  County  was  created  and  made  to  embrace  nearly  all  of  what  is 
now  Western  Pennsylvania.  When  the  territory  was  a part  of  Bedford  County 
it  comprised  eight  townships,  as  follows:  Armstrong,  Fairfield,  Hempfield, 

Mount  Pleasant,  Pitt  (embracing  Pittsburg),  Rostraver,  Spring  Hill  and  Tyrone. 
After  the  formation  of  Westmoreland  County  the  necessary  townships  were 
duly  organized.  Virginia  was  not  behindhand  and  also  divided  the  three  coun- 
ties above  named  into  townships.  Both  colonies  appointed  civil  officers  to  carry 
into  effect  their  respective  laws.  It  is  thus  seen  that  both  colonies,  true  to  the 
policies  that  had  prevailed  for  many  years,  endeavored  to  gain  civil  ascendancy 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  the  design  of  this  chapter  to  enter  into 
a discussion  of  the  conflict  which  occurred  between  the  adherents  of  the  two 
colonies.  The  particular  objects  are  to  present  the  claims  of  Virginia  in  a just 
light  and  to  remove,  so  far  as  possible,  any  unfavorable  judgment  which  may 
prevail  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  public  acts  of  Governor  Dunmore  and 
Dr.  John  Connoily.  It  is  customary  and  quite  popular  to  look  altogether  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Pennsylvanians;  in  fact,  the  correct  attitude  taken  by 
Virginia  and  its  agents  in  this  controversy  has  never  been  impartially  repre- 
sented on  the  pages  of  history.  A careful  study  of  the  contentions  over  this 
territory  between  the  two  colonies  must  result  in  the  removal  of  much  of  the 
odium  which  fashion  persists  in  attaching  to  the  names  of  Dunmore  and 
Connolly. 

In  1773  Dr.  John  Connolly,  who  resided  here,  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Dunmore  the  agent  of  the  Virginia  colony,  and  on  January  1,  1774,  acting 
under  such  authority  and  in  such  capacity,  he  published  a manifesto  as  captain 
and  commandant  of  the  militia  of  Pittsburg  and  its  dependencies,  and  called 
upon  all  people  upon  the  Western  waters  to  assemble  in  Pittsburg  on  January 
25,  1774,  with  the  object  of  carrying  into  effect  the  civil  authority  of  Virginia. 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  then  a justice  of  the  peace  of  Westmoreland  County,  placed 
him  under  arrest  and  confined  him  for  a short  time  in  jail.  Upon  his  release 
he  promptly  went  to  Pittsburg  and  continued  his  former  policy.  When  Fort 
Pitt  was  evacuated  by  order  of  General  Gage,  in  1772,  there  was  left  here  only 
a corporal’s  guard  of  three  men.  Soon  after  this  Messrs.  Ross  and  Thompson 
took  possession  of  the  fort  and  held  the  same  until  the  spring  of  1774,  when 
Drr  Connolly  assumed  command  with  a considerable  body  of  militia  in  the 
name  of  Virginia  and  continued  to  hold  possession  until  August,  1775,  when 
Captain  John  Neville,  also  from  Virginia,  at  the  head  of  xoo  men  from  that 
province,  took  command  and  so  continued  until  the  Continental  forces  were 
placed  here  the  following  year.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Virginians  main- 
tained almost  continuous  control  of  this  settlement  in  their  designs  to  attach 
it  to  the  Virginia  colony.  It  is  well  known  to  historians  that  all  the  acts  of 
Dr.  Connolly  were  not  only  commended  and  approved  by  Lord  Dunmore,  but 
by  the  Virginia  Assembly  as  well.  His  performances,  which  have  been  branded 
by  the  adherents  of  the  Penns  as  tyrannical  and  unjust,  must  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  history  as  of  a character  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  power  under  which  he 
professed  to  act.  The  fact  that  he  resorted  to  arbitrary  measures,  that  he 
overrode  without  compunction  and  with  a high  hand  the  claims  and  pretentions 
of  Penn’s  adherents,  is  a signal  proof  of  his  ability,  sagacity  and  loyalty  to 
Lord  Dunmore.  That  he  was  in  earnest  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  English  cause;  that  he  suffered  imprisonment,  ostracism  and 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  forces,  and  that  he  was  finally  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  dominion  of  the  British  Government.  In  view  of  these 
facts  it  will  not  suffice  to  dismiss  the  subject  by  characterizing  the  militia  under 
Dr.  Connolly  as  “a  lawless  set  of  men  acting  under  color  of  authority.”  While 
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it  is  true  that  Connolly’s  proceedings  were  abrupt,  arbitrary  and  severe,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pursue  that  course  in  order  to  place 
this  settlement  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia.  George  Croghan  stated,  in 
1774,  that  he  had  long  been  convinced  that  Fort  Pitt  and  its  dependencies  were 
without  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Virginia,  colony 
had,  during  the  winter  of  1773-4,  provided  for  the  raising  of  militia  and  the 
appointment  of  civil  officers,  he  would  no  longer  countenance  the  laws  of  the 
Pennsylvania  colony,  which  he  had  previously  obeyed  in  lieu  of  something  better. 
Connolly  was  sustained  by  George  Croghan,  John  Campbell,  Dorsey  Pentecost, 
Thomas  Smallman,  John  Gibson  and  many  others.  He  was  also  sustained  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Virginia  laws  by  a body  of  militia  numbering  about  100. 
He  was  accused  of  brutality,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  used  harsher 
measures  than  were  necessay  to  effect  his  purpose.  He  used  his  militia  to  sustain 
the  courts  organized  under  the  Virginia  laws.  In  the  latter  part  of  1775  he  was 
arrested  and  placed  in  prison  at  Frederickstown,  Maryland,  and  after  that  date 
he  cut  no  important  figure  in  the  history  of  Pittsburg.  Although  Connolly  was 
crushed  and  Dunmore  was  thwarted,  they  did  not  for  a moment  lose  sight  of 
the  primary  object  of  uniting  this  colony  with  Virginia. 

It  is  popular  to  regard  Dr.  Connolly  as  a man  of  no  principle;  facts  will 
not  sustain  such  a view.  In  all  his  movements  he  was  loyal  to  Virginia  and  to 
the  English  crown.  He  was  unquestionably  a man  of  great  ability  and  excep- 
tional diplomacy,  and  facts  will  support  the  statement  that  he  was  unrivaled  in 
the  early  history  of  Pittsburg  as  an  executive  officer.  Instead  of  pursuing  a 
course  of  persecution  and  tyranny,  history  must  regard  him  as  a patriot  of  the 
English  Government.  He  performed  no  act  of  treachery  such  as  disgraced 
Benedict  Arnold,  but  all  his  performances  were  consistent  with  the  position 
he  occupied  and  with  his  loyalty  to  Great  Britain.  It  will  not  suffice  to  brush 
aside  as  an  act  of  oppression  the  policy  of  Virginia  to'  attach  this  settlement  to 
that  province.  All  the  acts  of  Lord  Dunmore  and  Dr.  Connolly  were  sustained 
by  prior  claims  of  ownership.  The  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  to  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  in  the  most  deroga- 
tory terms,  were  afterward  regarded,  and  have  ever  since  been  held  by  the 
English  Government,  -as  her  most  patriotic  and  loyal  citizens,  and  to  this  day 
are  known  in  Canada  as  United  Empire  Loyalists.  Previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Connolly  was  faithful  to  Lord  Dunmore,  to  Virginia,  and 
to  the  English  Government.  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  was 
still  faithful  to  Great  Britain  and  still  endeavored  to  secure  Western  Pennsylvania 
for  Virginia.  Accordingly,  he  assisted  in  the  creation  of  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  brilliant  political  or  military  maneuvers  ever  proposed  on  the  American 
continent. 

This  scheme  of  conquest  was  best  described  in  a letter  written  to  General 
Washington  and  by  him  communicated  to  President  Reed,  bearing  date  April 
25,  1781,  the  following  being  the  language:  “Colonel  Connolly,  with  his 

corps,  is  to  proceed  to  Quebec  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  joined  in  Canada  by 
Sir  John  Johnston  with  a number  of  Tories  and  Indians,  said  to  amount  to  3,000 
(the  number  must  be  exaggerated).  This  route  to  be  by  Buck  Island,  Lake 
Ontario  and  Venango,  and  his  object  Fort  Pitt  and  all  the  adjacent  posts. 
Connolly  takes  with  him  a number  of  commissions  for  persons  now  residing  at 
Pittsburg,  and  several  hundred  men  at  that  place  have  agreed  to-  join  to  make 
prisoners  of  Colonel  Brodhead  and  all  friends  of  America;  his  (Connolly’s)  great 
influence  in  that  country  will,  it  is  said,  enable  him  to  prevail  upon  the  Indians 
and  inhabitants  to  assist  the  British  in  any  measure.”  This  brilliant  scheme 
emanated  from  Virginia  and  was  designed  to  regain  possession  of  all  the  Western 
posts,  with  the  idea  of  attaching  them  not  only  to  the  Tory  possessions,  but  to 
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the  Virginia  colony  as  well.  It  was  really  designed  to  be  a masterly  attack  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Colonial  forces;  and  after  the  Western  posts  had  been  captured 
the  plan  was  to  form  a union  down  the  Potomac  River  with  the  British  forces 
in  Virginia,  and  thus  divide  the  Colonies  as  General  Sherman  divided  the  Con- 
federacy by  his  march  to-  the  sea  in  1864.  It  was  not  only  a continuation  of  the 
policy  of  attaching  the  Western  settlements  to  Virginia,  but  was  a daring  scheme 
to  strike  the  Colonial  forces  a deadly  blow  in  the  rear,  and  then  divide  them 
by  a line  of  fortifications  down  the  Potomac.  The  fact  that  several  hundred 
men  of  this  vicinity  intended  to  join  the  forces  of  Colonel  Connolly;  the  fact  that 
the  leaders  were  to  be  presented  with  commissions  and  that  Fort  Pitt  and  its 
garrison  were  to  be  taken  by  surprise  and  captured,  largely  through  the  influence 
and  treachery  of  the  residents,  lend  to  this  scheme  an  air  of  mystery,  daring  and 
importance. 

The  entire  plot  was  originated  in  Virginia.  Dr.  Connolly  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  movement.  He  was  given  full  authority  to  stir' up  the  Indians, 
to  unite  all  the  Tories  possible  under  his  banner,  and  actually  carried  in  his 
pocket  commissions  in  blank  to  be  given,  according  to  his  judgment,  to  such 
persons  as  should  furnish  him  the  greatest  aid  in  the  movement.  After  Pittsburg 
should  have  been  captured  it  was  designed  to  make  it  headquarters  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  Tories  in  the  West.  Alexandria,  Virginia,  was  likewise  to  be 
captured  and  fortified,  and  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  was  to  cooperate  with  the 
fleet  on  the  Potomac  River,  to  sever  the  Colonies  and  unite  the  Western  Tories 
with  those  in  Virginia.  It  was  the  plan  that  in  case  Fort  Pitt  could  not  be 
captured  to  descend  the  Ohio'  River  and  then  sail  round ‘by  New  Orleans  and 
join  the  English  forces  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  This  military  maneuver  was 
authorized  and  approved  by  no  less  persons  than  Lord  Dunmore  and  General 
Gage  (a).  Connolly  had  been  appointed  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Queen’s 
Royal  Rangers  by  Lord  Dunmore  on  November  5,  1775.  He  was  thus  a Tory 
in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  things 
to  prove  that  both  Dunmore  and  Connolly  were  working-  in  the  interests  of  the 
Virginia  colony  and  incidentally  for  their  own  aggrandizement.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  leading  Tories  of  Pittsburg  were  not  only  to  be  given 
commissions  in  the  British  army,  but  were  likewise  promised  valuable  tracts 
of  land  in  this  vicinity  as  a reward  for  their  services  in  case  of  success.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  movement  the  plans  of  the  leaders  were  discovered  and  prompt 
action  to  thwart  it  was  taken  by  General  Washington  and  Colonel  Brodhead. 
A considerable  force  actually  assembled  on  Lake  Chautauqua  (Jadaque),  but 
when  it  was  learned  that  Fort  Pitt  had  been  repaired,  that  the  leaders  at  Pitts- 
burg had  been  arrested  and  that  elaborate  measures  had  been  taken  to  resist 
the  movement,  the  force  was  disbanded.  However,  the  movement  may  be  said 
to  have  terminated  in  a most  harassing  Indian  war,  which  galled  and  decimated 
the  Western  settlements  for  two  years. 

In  June,  1774,  a memorial  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Penns  recount- 
ing the  performances  and  usurpations  of  the  Virginians  under  Dr.  Connolly  and 
praying  that  relief  might  be  furnished  the  adherents  of  the  former.  This 
memorial  was  signed  by  the  following  persons:  Eneas  Mackay,  Devereux 

Smith,  John  Ormsby,  Richard  Butler,  William  Butler,  James  O’Hara.  James 
Fowler,  Joseph  Spear,  Andrew  Robinson,  Frederick  Farry,  Robert  McCully, 
George  McCully,  John  Shannon,  Gabriel  Walker,  John  Walker,  Benjamin 
Elliott,  Alexander  Wayne,  Ralph  Wailer.  William  Evans,  William  Amberson, 
William  Hamilton,  James  Smith,  John  Irwin,  Robert  Elliott,  Richard  Carson, 
Joseph  Carrell  and  Stephen  Groves. 


(a)  J.  F,  D.  Smyth’s  Tour. 
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Four  weeks  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  or  May  16,  1775,  a public  meet- 
ing was  called  here  and  resolutions  were  passed  to  sustain  the  Colonial  cause. 
While  it  is  true  that  both  the  Virginians  and  the  Pennsylvanians  participated  in 
this  meeting,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  former  largely  predominated — another 
point  in  favor  of  the  political  aggressiveness  and  ascendency  of  Virginia.  The 
records  of  the  meeting  read  as  follows:  “At  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 

part  of  Augusta  County  that  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Laurel  Hill,  16  May,  1775, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  a committee  for  said  district.”  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  meeting  was  instigated  and  held  by  Virginians,  or  at  least 
that  they  so  greatly  outnumbered  the  Pennsylvanians  participating,  that  the 
meeting  was  represented  to  have  been  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  Augusta  County, 
Virginia.  It  is  also  true  that  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  committee  chosen 
were  Virginians.  Their  names  were  as  follows:  George  Croghan,  John  Camp- 
bell, Edward  Ward,  Thomas  Smallman,  John  Cannon,  John  McCullough, 
William  Gee,  George  Valandingham,  John  Gibson,  Dorsey  Pentecost,  Edward 
Cook,  William  Crawford,  Devereux  Smith,  John  Anderson,  David  Rodgers, 
Jacob  Vanmetre,  Henry  Enoch,  James  Ennis,  George  Wilson,  William  Vance, 
Daniel  Shepard,  William  Elliott,  Richmond  Willis,  Samuel  Sample,  John 
Ormsby,  Richard  McMaher,  John  Neville  and  John  Swearingen.  These  men 
were  appointed  a standing  committee  of  safety  to  meet  political,  civil  and  military 
emergencies  likely  to  arise,  and  it  was  announced  that  they  were  vested  with 
the  same  powers  as  were  given  to  like  committees  in  other  counties  of  this 
colony.  The  meeting,  by  resolution,  extended  thanks  to  John  Harvie,  the 
delegate  of  this  colony  in  the  Colonial  convention  held  in  Richmond,  and  to 
John  Neville,  the  other  delegate,  who  was  unable  to'  attend  by  reason  of  sickness. 
The  meeting  cordially  approved  the  acts  of  New  England  against  the  mother 
country  and  recognized  the  importance  of  taking  steps  to*  avert  “the  danger  to 
be  apprehended,  in  this  colony  in  particular,  from  a domestic  enemy  said  to  be 
prompted  by  the  wicked  minions  of  power  to  execute  our  ruin,”  meaning,  doubt- 
less, the  danger  from  the  Indian  tribes.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  action  of 
the  Continental  convention,  at  Richmond,  of  May  20,  1775,  relative  to  the 
assembling  of  the  militia,  etc.,  “should  be  carried  into  execution  here  with  the 
greatest  diligence.”  The  committee  was  required  to  collect  all  guns  and  have 
them  repaired,  whether  in  use  or  not.  The  meeting  ordered  to  be  raised  a 
subscription  of  £15  in  current  money,  to  be  sent  to  Robert  C.  Nicholas  for  the 
use  of  the  deputies  sent  from  this  colony  to  the  general  Congress,  and  the  full 
amount  was  raised  at  the  meeting  by  the  committee.  John  Campbell,  of  a select 
committee,  was  appointed  to  prepare  instructions  to'  the  Congressional  delegates 
representing  this  colony,  and  to  set  forth  therein  the  wants  and  grievances  of 
this  community.  John  Harvie  and  George  Rootes  were  the  representatives  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Laurel  Hill  in  the  Colonial  Congress.  Accordingly,  an 
address  was  prepared  elaborating  the  desperate  situation  of  the  Western  country 
with  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  calling  attention  to  the  probability  of  an 
attack  of  combined  British  and  Indians  from  Niagara  or  Detroit.  It  was  urged 
in  the  address  that  should  the  Indians  be  stirred  up  by  British  agents  thousands 
of  settlers  in  the  Western  country  would  be  murdered  and  their  homes  destroyed. 
The  address  also  contained  this  important  sentence — “that  the  unsettled 
boundary  between  this  colony  and  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  occasion 
of  many  disputes.”  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  meeting  was  controlled  by  the 
Virginians,  and  history  must  again  record  that  that  province  had  again  antici- 
pated the  action  of  Pennsylvania  and  had  stepped  in  to  gain  the  Western 
country  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  it  to  the  colony  of  Virginia.  Copies  of 
the  address  were  ordered  sent  to  the  delegates  and  ordered  published  in  the 
Virginia  Gazette. 
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In  1776  Colonel  Gibson,  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Pitt,  was  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Richard  Butler.  At  this  time  Alexander  McKee  was  Indian  superin- 
tendent. As  early  as  1776  Alexander  McKee  was  known  to  be  in  communica- 
tion with  the  English  commander  at  Niagara,  and  was  suspected  (justly  so)  of 
being  a Tory.  In  the  spring  of  1776  he  was  known  to  have  received  a letter 
from  Niag'ara  and  was  compelled  by  the  committee  of  safety,  of  which  Colonel 
Croghan  was  chairman  and  Thomas  Smallman  and  Thomas  Campbell  members, 
to  exhibit  this  letter,  wherefrom  his  Tory  proclivities  were  learned.  He  was  for- 
bidden to  hold  any  further  communications  with  the  English  authorities  or  with 
the  Indians,  and  promised  to  comply  with  the  demand.  Later,  when  the  leading 
Tories  residing  here  found  that  they  could  do  the  English  cause  no1  good  by 
remaining,  and  when  it  again  seemed  certain  that  they  were  likely  to  get  into 
serious  trouble  by  reason  of  their  hostile  acts,  they  departed  suddenly  and  joined 
the  British  forces.  Among  them  were  McKee,  Elliott  and  Girty.  The  termi- 
nation of  the  Revolution  was  the  signal  for  a renewal  of  the  controversy  over 
the  boundary.  An  amicable  settlement  was  finally  reached. 

“When  first  the  county  of  Westmoreland  was  laid  out,  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  fix  the  county  town.  They  are  said  to  have  fixed  on  Pittsburg  as 
the  place,  but  the  Governor,  at  the  instance  of  George  Croghan,  did  not  confirm 
the  report.  This  gentleman,  conceiving  Pittsburg  to  be  within  a grant  of 
boundary  to  him  from  the  natives,  is  said  to  have  been  unwilling  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania  should  extend  to  it.  There  is  no  kind  of  doubt 
that  if  the  seat  of  justice  had  been  then  established  at  this  place,  the  contest 
with  Virginia  which  has  given  us  so  much  trouble  would  never  have  existed. 
The  strength  of  civil  authority  which  would  have  been  fixed  in  this  quarter 
would  have  baffled  at  once  all  the  efforts  of  Lord  Dunmore  to-  have  engaged 
adherents.  We  have  presented  petitions  from  one  session  of  our  Assembly  to 
another  since  the  Revolution  to  have  a county  laid  off,  comprehending  the  town 
of  Pittsburg,  for  in  the  present  extended  settlement  of  the  country  it  would  not 
be  convenient  to  make  this  town  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  West- 
moreland. Our  petitions  have  not  been  regarded”  (b). 

An  international  question  in  which  the  citizens  of  this  vicinity  took  great 
interest  in  1786  was  the  proposition  of  Spain  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
trade  with  all  Spanish  ports  in  our  own  vessels,  upon  condition  that  we  would 
relinquish  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  country  for  twenty-five  years.  It  was 
his  opposition  to  this  proposal  more,  perhaps,  than  to-  any  other  cause,  that 
secured  the  election  of  Mr.  Brackenridge  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1786. 
Other  political  questions  which  figured  in  the  campaign  of  1786  were  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  county  of  which  Pittsburg  should  be  the  county  seat,  and  the 
creation  of  Pittsburg  as  a borough.  These  were  all  important  considerations  at 
that  time,  and  no  party  which  opposed  them  could  hope  for  success  at  the 
polls.  As  a means  of  defeating  the  proposition  of  Spain  above  mentioned  the 
citizens  of  the  W estern  country  prepared  a memorial  which  was  very  extensively 
signed,  and  addressed  both  to  the  State  Legislature  and  to  Congress',  praying 
that  the  proposition  should  be  rejected.  Another  important  question  carried 
into  politics  was  that  old  certificates  of  the  Government  might  be  taken  in  lieu 
of  paper  money  in  payment  of  old  land  rights.  Upon  the  affirmative  of  this 
question  Mr.  Brackenridge,  during  the  campaign,  declared  his  purpose  to  stand. 
Having  pledged  himself  to  sustain  the  Western  country  in  its  claims  on  these 
propositions,  he  had  no  trouble  in  securing  an  election.  It  was  afterward 
claimed  that  in  many  particulars  he  violated  his  promise  to  his  constituents. 
In  1787  he  was  severely  taken  to  task,  in  a prolonged  newspaper  controversy, 


(b)  Gazette,  1787. 
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by  William  Findley,  but  emphatically  denied  that  he  had  acted  otherwise  than 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Western  country.  Whether  Mr.  Findley  was  correct 
in  his  claims  is  difficult  to  determine  from  the  mass  of  conflicting  charges  and 
counter-charges  made  in  the  newspaper  controversy.  One  thing  is  certain: 
Mr.  Brackenridge,  to  some  extent,  lost  by  his  conduct  in  the  Legislature  much 
of  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  Western  country.  He  had  promised 
that  he  would  favor  the  acceptance  of  certificates  in  lieu  of  patent  money  for 
old  rights,  but  when  the  bill  was  put  upon  its  passage  in  the  Legislature,  he  first 
voted  against  it.  Although  he  well  knew  the  sentiments  of  his  constituents,  he 
yielded  to  the  pressure  in  the  East  and  voted  against  the  measure,  but  later, 
when  it  was  reconsidered,  in  the  meantime  having  heard  from  the  people 
of  the  Western  country,  he  supported  the  bill.  When  taken  to  task  for  his 
opposition  to  the  measure,  he  replied:  “It  is  a principle  of  representation 

that  the  representative  is  bound  by  the  instructions  of  those  whom  he  represents ; 
therefore,  if  the  people  of  Westmoreland  County  are  dissatified  with  my  vote, 
they  should  send  forward  their  instructions  to  the  contrary,  that  in  any  future 
discussion  of  the  question  I may  be  bound  by  them.”  Unquestionably,  Mr. 
Brackenridge  was  the  shrewdest  politician  and  the  greatest  diplomatist  in  all 
the  Western  country,  not  excepting  even  Albert  Gallatin.  He  possessed  great 
ability,  and  was  an  orator  of  uncommon  power. 

At  that  time  Pittsburg  was  in  Westmoreland  County,  and  the  three 
representatives  to  the  Legislature  were  William  Findley,  FI.  IT.  Brackenridge 
and  James  Barr.  Colonel  John  Gibson  was  elected,  in  October,  1786,  coroner 
of  Westmoreland  County. 

In  1787  the  question  of  a union  of  the  States  under  a new  organic  law  was 
the  most  important  question  before  the  public.  At  the  legislative  session  of 
1787-8,  William  Findley  and  Samuel  Barr,  two  of  the  representatives  from 
Westmoreland  County  in  the  House,  opposed  the  resolution  which  recom- 
mended the  calling  of  a State  convention  to  consider  the  proposed  national 
constitution.  They,  together  with  the  minority  party  in  the  Assembly,  issued 
an  address  to  their  constituents,  reciting,  mainly,  that  they  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  and  had  not  been  given  a suitable  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  resolu- 
tion, and  for  that  reason  had  opposed  it;  that  two  of  the  minority  party  had 
been  forcibly  taken  to  the  House  by  the  majority  in  order  to'  secure  a quorum, 
and  while  thus  detained,  the  resolution  had  been  passed;  that  the  only  question 
intended  to  be  considered  when  the  delegates  had  been  elected  to  the  last 
convention,  was  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  It  was  stated  by  the 
sergeant-at-arms  of  the  House  that  “Particularly  he  pursued  William  Findley 
the  length  of  a square,  but  he  hastened  his  pace,  and  by  turning  a corner  got 
out  of  view”  (c).  Mr.  Brackenridge  declared  that  Mr.  Findley  “lay  that  whole 
afternoon  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house  of  Robert  Irwin,”  presumably  to  avoid 
arrest  by  the  sergeant-of-arms  of  the  Flouse. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  was  an  overshadowing  question. 
The  Revolution  had  been  successfully  fought  under  the  old  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, but  now,  in  time  of  peace,  many  new  questions  of  government 
arose  which  the  old  law  failed  to  embrace,  and  all  realized  that  it  might  make  a 
vast  and  serious  difference  to*  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  to  adopt  an  ill- 
considered  and  injudicious  organic  law.  Many  people  feared  that  the  old 
Articles  of  Confederation,  which  had  served  them  so  well  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  which  they  had  learned  to  love,  would  be  wholly  suppressed  and  that 
a new  Constitution,  perhaps  unwisely  considered  and  unduly  oppressive,  would 
be  substituted  therefor.  For  this  reason,  and  others,  the  people  of  Pittsburg 


(c)  Gazette,  October  and  November,  1787. 
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and  vicinity  took  great  interest  in  the  provisions  and  character  of  the  new 
Constitution.  Messrs.  Findley  and  Barr  doubtless  acted  in  the  Legislature 
according  to  their  best  judgment,  believing. that  an  over-hasty  step  toward  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  would  be  unwise,  and  perhaps  dangerous  to 
personal  rights.  They  therefore  felt  justified  in  absenting  themselves  from 
the  House  and  in  thus  preventing  a quorum  and  the  transaction  of  business. 
Such  course  is  not  unusual  on  the  part  of  representatives  at  the  present  day. 
However,  in  spite  of  opposition,  the  resolution  calling  for  a convention  of  the 
State  to  consider  the  proposed  Constitution  passed  in  the  General  Assembly. 

In  November,  1787,  William  Findley,  William  Todd  and  John  Beard  were 
elected  delegates  from  Westmoreland  County,'  to>  the  convention  called  to 
consider  the  new  plan  of  government  proposed  by  a convention  of  the  States 
held  in  September,  previously,  in  Philadelphia.  The  people  of  this  vicinity  were 
fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  public  events.  At  a public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Pittsburg,  held  at  the  tavern  of  A.  and  J.  Tannehill,  on  Friday, 
November  9,  1787,  for  “the  special  purpose  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  town  with 
respect  to  the  system  of  confederate  government  proposed  by  the  convention 
at  Philadelphia,  General  John  Gibson  was  called  to-  the  chair.  “After  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  people  had  heard  both  sides  of  the  question;  that  the 
new  system  was  the  result  of  much  political  wisdom,  good  sense  and  candor 
in  those  who  framed  it;  that  no  reason  existed  why  anything  better  should  be 
expected  from  any  other  body  of  men;  that  from  the  necessity  of  mutual  con- 
cessions by  the  different  States,  another  more  equitable  could  not  probably  be 
formed;  that  posterity  required  the  speedy  adoption  of  some  mode  of  govern- 
ment more  efficient  than  the  Articles  of  Confederation;  that  the  Western  people 
particularly  desired  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  therefore,  it  was  unani- 
mously Resolved,  That  it  is  our  ardent  wish  and  hope  that  this  system  of  govern- 
ment may  be  speedily  adopted.” 

Messrs.  Findley,  Todd  and  Beard  continued  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution,  but  that  instrument  was  finally  adopted  by  Pennsylvania, 
greatly  to  the  joy  of  a majority  of  the  people  of  the  Western  country.  How- 
ever, the  discussion  of  the  principles  of  government  embraced  in  the  Consti- 
tution formed  a division  in  opinion  regarding  measures  of  public  policy  and 
resulted  in  the  establishment  in  this  vicinity  of  the  two-  great  parties,  Federal- 
ists and  Anti-Federalists.  The  adherents  of  Washington,  Hamilton  and  Adams, 
who  had  favored  the  Constitution,  became  called  the  Federalists.  They  were 
opposed  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison  and  others,  who-  became  known 
as  Anti-Federalists.  The  Constitution  finally  adopted  was  a compromise  between 
the  radical  opinions  of  the  two  factions,  and  the  discussion  of  its  measures 
served  the  purpose  of  establishing  two  lines  of  thought  and  action  upon 
public  questions,  which  endure  to  the  present  day  and  were  the  cause  of  the 
war  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

On  Friday,  June  20,  1788,  the  news  was  received  in  Pittsburg  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  Virginia,  the  ninth  State  to  decide  in  its  favor. 
On  the  Saturday  following,  the  inhabitants  of  this  vicinity  to  the  number  of 
1,500  assembled  on  Grant’s  Hill  to  celebrate  the  event.  Nine  large  piles  of 
wood,  representing  the  nine  States  which  had  adopted  the  Constitution,  were 
lighted,  and  near  them  the  four  other  piles,  representing  the  four  remaining 
States,  were  also  kindled.  It  was  declared  that  the  fire  failed  to  bum  readily 
in  the  four  piles  last  mentioned,  but  that  at  last  the  flames  burst  out  with 
luminous  splendor,  and  soon  all  thirteen  were  burning  brightly,  while  the  cheers 
of  the  assemblage  echoed  across  the  hills.  The  youths  of  the  village  danced 
round  the  flames,  and  the  Indians  who  were  present  viewed  the  scene  with 
amazement,  thinking  that  the  whites  had  adopted  the  savage  custom  of  burning 
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council  fires  and  holding  scalp  or  green  corn  dances.  They  thought  that  the 
thirteen  fires  were  lighted  to-  celebrate  the  meeting  of  a great  council  of  the 
white  people.  Mr.  Brackenridge  was  orator  of  the  occasion,  and  among  other 
appropriate  things  said:  “With  you,  O men  of  Pittsburg,  it  remains  this  day 

to  celebrate  this  event.  You  gave  your  approbation  when  this  plan  of  govern- 
ment was  first  produced;  your  voice  has  been  heard,  and  it  has  done  you  honor. 
These  hills  and  these  mountains,  in  distant  prospect,  were  they  imbued  with 
vital  motion,  would  assent  with  you.  These  lucent  streams  which  run  gently 
by;  yonder  Ohio  himself  who  received  their  waters,  could  he  speak  in  vocal 
language,  would  approve  the  sound ; with  hoarse  murmurs  he  will  approve  it,  and 
kiss  his  natal  banks  with  greater  rapture  than  before.  For  on  these  hills  and 
by  these  streams  will  those  live  who  shall  trace  at  early  dawn  and  in  the 
evening  shade  your  footsteps — shall  place  your  names  with  the  heroes,  who  have 
lived  before  them  and  have  thought  wisely  on  this  subject.  Join,  then,  in  a 
loud  acclaim  and  let  future  ages  know  that  you  are  worthy  of  them  in  having 
handed  down  this  palladium  of  liberty;  and  by  preserving  it  entire  and  unbroken, 
let  future  ages  show  themselves  worthy  of  you”  (d). 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  thirteen  original  States  did  not 
end  the  controversy  over  the  wisdom,  of  its  provisions.  The  discussion  con- 
tinued in  Congress  and  throughout  the  country  with  great  intensity  for  several 
years,  and  various  amendments  were  proposed  to  change  its  provisions.  Efforts 
were  made  in  the  autumn  of  1788,  at  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania,  by  several 
gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  William  Jack,  to  secure  united  action 
on  the  part  of  several  counties  of  this  State  and  of  other  States,  in  an  endeavor 
to  effect  the  adoption  of  certain  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  A 
memorial  reciting  the  changes  desired  and  pointing  out  the  alleged  faults  of 
the  organic  law  was  circulated  and  received  many  signatures. 

In  October,  1788,  James  O’Hara  and  John  Wilkins,  Jr.,  were  elected  dele- 
gates to  represent  Allegheny  County  in  the  conference  to  be  held  at  Lancaster 
to  select  a general  ticket  for  the  Western  country  for  members  of  Congress. 
Washington,  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties  failed  to  elect  delegates  to  this 
conference,  but  instead  commissioned  the  Allegheny  County  delegates  to  repre- 
sent them.  The  delegates  were  authorized  to  work  specially  toward  securing 
a representative  in  Congress  who  not  only  had  the  welfare  of  the  Western 
country  at  heart,  but  who  also'  owned  property  there  and  lived  there.  General 
Tames  O’Hara  was  one  of  the  electors  of  Pennsylvania  in  1788.  In  November, 
1788,  pursuant  to  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  Richard  Butler  and  John  Gibson 
were  appointed  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  effect  the  purchase  of 
the  Erie  tract. 

It  became  the  custom  immediately  succeeding  the  Revolution  for  the  citizens 
generally  to  assemble  “to  test  the  sense  of  those  present”  regarding  the  fitness  of 
candidates  for  office,  and  to  formally  select  or  nominate  the  choice  of  the  party. 
Such  meetings  were  held  in  Pittsburg.  On  August  25,  1789,  such  an  assembly 
gathered  at  the  house  of  Adamson  Tannehill,  to  select  candidates  for  the 
Legislature.  James  O’Hara  received  forty  votes;  George  Wallace,  eleven;  and 
Thomas  Morton,  one.  General  John  Gibson  was  chairman  of  this  meeting. 
Charles  Matthews,  in  a long  public  letter,  announced  himself  as  a candidate  for 
sheriff,  and  said  that  if  elected  he  would  be  content  with  one-half  the  fees  allowed 
by  law,  and  would  receive  from  the  public  all  kinds  of  produce,  allowing  the 
following  prices:  Wheat,  4s.;  rye,  3s.;  oats,  is.  rod.;  corn,  2s,  6d.;  barley,  3s.  9c! . ; 
buckwheat,  2s. ; potatoes,  2s.  6cl. ; and  for  such  other  articles  as  are  not  men- 
tioned, the  highest  selling  prices.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  two  parties  of  this 

(d)  Extract  from  speech  of  H.  H.  Brackenridge,  delivered  June  21,  1788,  on  Grant’s  Hill. 
Gazette,  June  28,  1788. 
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country  were  very  widely  divided  at  that  time.  However,  the  partisan  spirit 
manifested  itself  even  then,  because  it  was  denied  that  the  meeting  of  August 
25th  represented  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  there  being  only  52  votes  cast  out  of 
nearly  300  resident  voters  and  out  of  150  voters  who  were  present. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  wheels  of  government  were 
set  in  motion  by  George  Washington,  Robert  Morris  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 
In  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Continental 
Congress  had  proceeded  to  organize  a Treasury  Department.  In  July,  1789, 
Congress  passed  an  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  imposed  by  law  on 
the  tonnage  of  vessels,  and  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise.  In  March,  1789, 
the  new  Constitution  went  into  operation,  and  the  following  September  the 
Treasury  Department  was  established,  and  five  days  later  Alexander  Hamilton 
became  chief  of  the  Treasury.  Hamilton’s  first  act  was  to  recommend  the  pay- 
ment, dollar  for  dollar,  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  war  debt,  although  he  well 
knew  that  the  obligations  were  mainly  in  the  hands  of  speculators.  He  also 
advised  that  the  United  States  should  assume  much  of  the  war  debt  of  the 
separate  States,  which  had  really  been  incurred  in  the  national  cause.  Pie 
further  recommended  that  Continental  money  outstanding  should  be  funded  at 
the  rate  of  $1  in  specie  for  each  $100.  It  is  well  known  as  a matter  of  history 
that  when  this  able  paper  was  first  read  in  Congress,  it  produced  the  greatest 
consternation,  several  declaring  that  Hamilton  had  gone  mad.  His  recommen- 
dation would  create  a Government  debt  of  about  $75,000,000.  His  plan  as  a 
whole  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Anti-Federalists,  but  it  was  as  vehemently 
favored  by  the  Federalists,  and  in  the  end  slowly  succeeded.  One  of  his  recom- 
mendations was  that  a duty  be  levied  on  foreign  wines,  spirits,  coffee,  on  various 
domestic  productions,  a comparatively  high  tax  on  luxuries  and  only  a moderate 
tax  on  necessities.  His  paper  thus  outlined  the  protective  policy,  and  thus  early 
the  question  of  protection  to  American  industries,  so  vital  to>  Pittsburg,  was 
placed  before  the  American  people.  His  recommendation  for  a duty  on  spirits 
was  merged  into  a law  a short  time  afterward,  and  became  the  basis  upon  which 
was  conducted  the  whisky  insurrection  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  So  rapidly 
did  the  country  develop  under  the  financial  system  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  the 
citizens  of  the  Eastern  cities  subscribed  the  necessary  stock  for  the  United  States 
Bank  in  one  day,  and  the  first  mint  of  the  Government  was  soon  afterward 
established.  Although  there  was  violent  opposition  to  Hamilton’s  fiscal  policy,  it 
proved  to  be  so  successful,  when  once  put  in  operation,  that  his  enemies  were 
for  the  time  being  disarmed,  and  no  serious  opposition  again  appeared  until 
late  in  the  decade  of  the  nineties,  when  the  Jeffersonian  party  came  prominently 
and  squarely  before  the  people  on  doctrines  which  afterward  became  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party.  To-  the  credit  of  Mr.  Hamilton  it  must  be  said 
that  his  financial  policy  fully  established  the  national  credit,  and  paid  off  the 
debts  of  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812. 

In  1788-9  the  most  important  question  for  the  consideration  of  Pittsburgers 
was  the  adoption  of  a State  constitution.  At  the  October  election  of  1789 
William  Findley  and  William  Todd  were  chosen  delegates  to  the  State  conven- 
tion, called  to  frame  such  an  instrument.  William  Findley  became  a member 
of  the  Select  Council,  and  John  Beard  and  James  Barr  of  the  Assembly.  General 
John  Gibson,  among  others,  annotmeed  himself  as  a candidate  for  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  but  his  methods  of  conducting  the  campaign  were 
so  unusual  as  to  call  forth  numerous  protests.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
an  open  letter  addressed  to  him,  and  published  in  the  Gazette  of  October  27, 
1789:  “There  are  those  who-  blame  the  mode  by  which  you  obtained  your 
appointment,  in  the  going  round  to  almost  every  door  of  the  county  and  arresting 
every  individual  whom  you  occasionally  met,  and  telling  him  that  Mr.  Bracken- 
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ridge,  who  had  offered  himself  for  the  same  honor,  had  damned  the  country 
and  was  about  to  leave,  and  only  washed  this  compliment  at  his  departure. 
Whether  true  or  false,  they  allege  it  was  indelicate  in  you  to  circulate  the  idea, 
and  contained  by  implication  a reflection  on  yourself  as  not  depending  .on  your 
own  popularity,  but  on  the  prejudice  you  could  establish  against  him.”  This 
letter  reveals  to  some  extent  the  methods  adopted  at  that  day  by  candidates  for 
office,  and  show's  the  light  in  which  both  Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Brackenridge  were 
held  by  the  people  of  this  community.  The  convention  to  frame  the  State 
constitution  convened  late  in  1789  and  debated  long  and  earnestly  over  the 
provisions  of  that  important  fundamental  law.  The  delegates  from  the  Western 
country  were  prominent  participants  in  all  the  movements  of  that  important  body. 

The  Gazette  of  July  14,  1789,  said:  “The  4th  inst.  being  the  anniversary  of 

American  Independence,  was  announced  by  the  salute  of  thirteen  cannon.  A 
number  of  gentlemen  of  this  town,  joined  by  some  accidental  travelers,  met  at 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Tannehill,  where  an  elegant  entertainment  was  prepared. 
After  the  cloth  was  removed  the  following  toasts  were  drunk,  accompanied  with 
a discharge  of  cannon  to  each,  viz.:  1.  The  Day;  2.  The  United  States  in 

Congress;  3.  The  Convention;  4.  General  Washington;  5.  Dr.  Franklin  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  6.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty;  7.  The  United 
Netherlands;  8.  The  Memory  of  Those  Heroes  Who  Fell  in  Defense  of  America; 
9.  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette;  10.  Colonel  Harmar  and  the  Standing  Army; 
11.  General  Mifflin,  Speaker,  and  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania;  12.  Comte 
de  Rochambeau  and  the  French  Army  Who  Fought  in  Defense  of  America; 
13.  Success  to  Pittsburg  and  a Free  Navigation  tO'  the  Western  Country.  The 
day  was  celebrated  with  mirth  and  good  humor  and  closed  with  the  utmost 
harmony  and  decorum.” 

Previous  to  1792  members  of  Congress  were  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  entire 
State  instead  of  by  districts.  In  1788  Thomas  Scott  was  thus  sent  to-  Congress. 
In  1792  Westmoreland,  Washington,  Fayette1  and  Allegheny  counties  were 
forme, d into  one  Congressional  district,  and  in  that  year  General  John  Woods 
and  Thomas  Scott  were  candidates  for  Congress.  At  the  last  moment,  Albert 
Gallatin,  a dark  horse,  was  put  forward  as  a surprise  and  triumphantly  elected. 
In  1797  John  Woods  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Brackenridge  among  others,  who  thought  thus  to  get  rid  of  him  as  an 
aspirant  for  Congressional  honors,  but  in  1798  General  Woods  announced  his 
candidacy  for  Congress  and  was  then  bitterly  opposed  by  Mr.  Brackenridge,  who 
had  other  objects  in  view.  At  this  time  Washington  and  Allegheny  counties 
constituted  one  Congressional  district. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress,  which  ended  January  1,  1796,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  President  and  the  heads  of  the 
Government  departments,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  making  an 
appropriation  therefor,  placed  in  the  hands  of  James  Ross,  of  Pittsburg,  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  to  be  used  by  him  in  compensating  secret  agents  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  been  engaged  to  trace  and  detect  the  intrigues  of 
emissaries  of  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  (France)  on  the  Western  frontier  and 
among  the  Indian  tribes.  The  names  of  these  agents  were  carefully  concealed, 
but  no  doubt  they  lived  in  Pittsburg.  In  1802  James  Ross  stated  that  the  money 
had  been  duly  paid  to  such  agents  in  July,  1796,  and  asked  to  be  credited  with 
the  same  on  the  public  records  of  the  Government.  General  Anthony  Wayne 
had  been  charged  with  the  direction  and  general  management  of  this  bit  of 
secret  service,  and  all  the  transactions  connected  therewith  were  well  known,  both 
to  Governor  St.  Clair  and  H.  IT.  Brackenridge. 

At  a meeting'  of  a number  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  held  in  the  Courthouse, 
Thursday,  August  2,  1798,  a resolution  was  passed  appointing  Presley  Neville, 
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John  Gibson,  George  Wallace,  Adamson  Tannehill,  Steele  Semple,  James  Brison, 
Nathaniel  Bedford,  George  Stevenson  and  John  Wilkins  to  correspond  with 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  to  ascertain  the  person  best  qualified  to 
represent  the  Western  country  in  Congress,  and  the  one  “most  likely  to  zealously 
support  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  who'  will 
do  his  utmost  to  promote  strong,  decisive  measures  for  defending  the  right, 
honor  and  independence  of  this  country  against  the  lawless  aggressions  of  the 
French  Republic.”  This  committee  reported  that  “it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
our  present  representative  (Albert  Gallatin)  be  not  returned  to  Congress.” 

“The  French  directory  threatened  us  with  the  fate  of  Venus,  plundered  our 
commerce,  demanded  tribute,  and  refused  to  hear  our  messengers  of  peace,  and 
insultingly  told  us  that  they  have  among  ourselves  a party  strong  enough  to 
defeat  every  effort  our  Government  may  attempt  for  our  defense”  (e). 

It  was  declared  by  the  Federalists,  in  1798,  that  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  district  in  Congress,  had  opposed  any  action  seeking  a redress 
from  France  for  its  many  injuries,  and  accordingly  a public  meeting  was  called 
to  nominate  a man  to  succeed  him,  one  who  would  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Western  country  concerning  the  attitude  which  should  be  assumed  by  this 
Government  toward  France.  The  action  of  Mr.  Galiatin  was  denounced  in  the 
bitterest  terms  by  the  Federalists  of  this  vicinity.  It  was  declared  that  although 
the  French  in  two  months’  time  had  cajoled  Switzerland  and  taken  possession 
of  it,  and  now  boasted  that  they  had  sufficient  influence  in  the  United  States 
to  accomplish  the  same  result,  Mr.  Gallatin  had  acquiesced  in  their  demands 
and  had  fought  against  all  measures  looking  to'  redress  or  retaliation. 

In  1798  many  people  of  this  district  were  thus  dissatisfied  with  the 
course  of  Albert  Gallatin  in  Congress.  On  August  2,  1798,  Presley  Neville  was 
put  forward  as  a candidate  by  those  who  opposed  Mr.  Gallatin,  on  the  occasion 
of  a largely  attended  meeting,  of  which  Andrew  Watson  was  president  and 
Dr.  Andrew  Richardson  secretary.  John  Gibson,  Presley  Neville,  George  Wal- 
lace, A.  Tannehill,  Steele  Semple,  James  Brison,  Nathaniel  Bedford,  Judge 
Stephenson  and  John  Wilkins  were  appointed  a committee  of  correspondence. 
Mr.  Brackenridge,  who  was  present,  opened  the  meeting  with  a speech,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  was  not  a candidate  for  Congress.  He  denounced  previous 
meetings  that  had  been  held  as  being  one-sided  and  of  a partisan  character.  On 
the  4th  of  August  a meeting  was  held,  on  which  occasion  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Neville  was  proposed  for  Congress  were  violently 
denounced.  Mr.  Brackenridge  was  the  leading  spirit  at  this  meeting.  Thomas 
Collins,  John  Read  and  William  McMillan  were  also  active  participants.  It 
had  been  claimed  that  Mr.  Neville  had  been  selected  by  a total  of  242  votes, 
but  this  was  emphatically  denied  by  Mr.  Brackenridge,  who  declared  that  only 
fifty  or  sixty  voters  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  2d  of  August.  He  further 
stated  that  inasmuch  as  nearly  500  electors  resided  in  this  electoral  district,  Mr. 
Neville  was  not  a representative  candidate,  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  of  August  2d  should  be  disregarded  and  annulled.  The  two  parties  here 
were  therefore  squarely  divided  on  the  issue  existing  between  the  Federalists 
and  the  Anti-Federalists.  In  September,  1798,  a citizen  correspondent  for  the 
Gazette  wrote  that,  “But  this  same  Neville  family  have  all  the  profitable  offices 
in  the  country,  and  have  grown  rich  in  the  possession  of  them;  yet,  not  content 
with  these,  it  would  seem  as  if  their  wealth  and  power  had  led  them  to1  suppose 
that  no  one  ought  to  hold  an  office  but  by  their  special  grace  and  favor.” 
To  add  to  the  confusion,  a remonstrance  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Neville  was 
prepared  and  quite  extensively  signed  in  Washington  County.  This  action 
induced  the  Pittsburg  Federalists,  rather  than  have  their  party  defeated,  to  adopt 


(e)  Gazette,  1798. 
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the  diplomatic  course  of  selecting  a candidate  in  place' of  Mr.  Neville  from  the 
region  of  French  Creek,  providing  the  people  of  Washington  County  would 
support  him.  French  Creek  was  called  the  “Cussawago  country”  at  that  time. 
It  was  thus  the  design  of  the  Federalists  to  select  General  Woods,  who  resided  on 
French  Creek,  and  they  were  promised  the  support  of  Alexander  Addison. 
General  Woods  had  previously  been  the  opposing  candidate  to*  Albert  Gallatin 
for  Congress.  The  Anti-Federalists  were  determined-  to‘  defeat  the  election  of 
Mr.  Neville  to  Congress.  Inflammatory  and  anonymous  articles,  libelous  in  their 
character,  were  freely  circulated,  whether  within  Mr.  Brackenridge’s  knowledge 
cannot  now  be  determined,  but  they  were  abusive  in  the  extreme,  and  among 
other  things  called  to  the  attention  of  the  voters  was  that  Mr.  Neville  was  the 
surveyor  of  a district  in  this  county,  brigade  inspector,  paymaster-general  of  the 
militia,  a member  of  the  Assembly  and  receiver  and  storer  of  whisky.  The 
opposition  to-  Mr.  Neville  became  so  strong  that  he  finally  withdrew,  whereupon 
General  Woods  was  selected  as  the  candidate  by  the  Federalists.  At  the  ensuing 
election,  General  Woods  received  in  this  county  1,751  votes,  and  in  Washington 
County  714.  Mr.  Gallatin  received  in  this  county  1,304,  and  in  Washington 
County  2,163.  The  latter  was,  therefore,  elected  by  about  1,600  majority.  James 
Semple  was  elected  from  this  county  to  the  General  Assembly. 

In  March,  1799,  James  Ross  became  the  candidate  of  the  Federalists  for 
governor  and  Thomas  McKean  the  candidate  of  the  Anti-Federalists.  The 
entire  grand  jury  of  Allegheny  County,  in  June,  1799,  with  the  exception  of  one 
member,  agreed  to  support  James  Ross  for  governor.  On  September  4,  1799, 
a large  meeting  of  both  parties  was  held  here  to  endorse  the  candidacy  of  James 
Ross  and  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Legislature.  The  Pittsburg  delegates 
at  this  meeting  were  George  Wallace,  John  Gibson,  John  McDowell,  John 
Wilkins,  Presley  Neville,  Jeremiah  Barker,  Andrew  Willock,  Samuel  Creigh 
and  Anthony  Beelen.  At  this  meeting  James  Sample,  FI.  H.  Brackenridge, 
Dunning  McNair,  Samuel  Ewalt  and  William  Amberson  were  nominated  for 
the  Assembly,  the  two  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  to  be  elected. 
Messrs.  Sample  and  McNair  were  thus  chosen,  showing  that  the  Federalists 
were  still  in  the  ascendant.  The  parties  at  this  time  were  not  yet  wholly  grounded 
on  the  plan  of  holding  separate  conventions  for  the  nomination  of  candidates. 
In  fact,  what  became  known  as  the  delegate  system  had  not  yet  been  introduced 
here,  although  members  attending  the  conventions  were  called  delegates.  While 
such  meetings  were  called  by  the  members  of  one  party,  many  who  favored 
the  opposite  party  contrived  to  be  present,  and  usually  came  prepared  to  defeat 
the  will,  if  possible,  of  those  who  had  called  the  meeting. 

The  election  resulted  in  placing  Thomas  McKean,  the  candidate  of  the 
Anti-Federalists,  in  the  governor’s  chair,  and  when  the  news-  became  known  a 
large  celebration  was  held  in  Pittsburg  by  his  supporters.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  the  tavern  of  Captain  John  Smur,  and  Mr.  Brackenridge  officiated  as 
chairman,  Samuel  Ewalt  as  vice-president,  and  many  toasts  were  drunk  amid 
cheers  and  general  rejoicings.  So  boisterous  did  this  meeting  become  that  upon 
its  dismissal  some  of  those  who  were  most  enthusiastic  visited  the  houses 
of  the  friends  of  the  defeated  candidate,  Mr.  Ross-,  played  the  rogue’s  march, 
and  otherwise  humiliated  the  supporters  of  that  gentleman.  Several  members 
of  this  meeting  were  arrested  the  following  day  upon  the  charg'e  of  rioting,  and 
there  seemed  to  have  been  no  doubt  of  their  guilt.  Among  the  Anti-Federalists 
present  at  the  meeting  were  Nathaniel  Irish,  James  Kervvin,  James  Riddle, 
William  Gazzam,  Thomas  Baird,  John  Smur  and  Dr.  Andrew  Richardson. 
Partisan  questions  from  this  time  forward  were  warm  in  Allegheny  County. 
The  Anti-Federalists  were  denounced  as  Jacobins,  while  the  Federalists  were 
stigmatized  as  Tories  and  aristocrats.  So  violent  became  partisan  abuse  that 
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John  Scull,  editor  of  the  Gazette,  who  had  always  previously  published  with 
singular  impartiality  the  proceedings  of  both  parties,  refused  any  longer  to 
permit  the  Anti-Federalists  to-  use  his  columns;  instead,  thereof,  he  permitted 
violent  articles,  denunciatory  of  the  Anti-Federalists,  to  appear,  which  proceeding 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  establishment  of  the  second  newspaper  in  Pitts- 
burg. The  Anti-Federalists  saw  the  necessity  of  having  an  organ  to  disseminate 
their  party  policies,  and  had  begun  to  talk  of  establishing  such  a paper  as  early 
as  1797.  As  a matter  of  fact,  although  many  think  that  it  was  almost  wholly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Brackenridge  that  the  second  paper  was 
established  here,  it  was  demanded  by  all  the  members  of  the  Anti-Federalist 
party,  who  began  to  call  themselves  Republicans.  Mr.  Brackenridge  afterward 
stated  that  he  had  contemplated  for  several  years  establishing  a private  press 
with  which  to  print  his  own  pamphlets  and  other  publications.  Although  the 
new  paper  was  proposed  by  him,  it  was,  really  established  as  an  organ  of  his 
party.  The  Anti-Federalists  claimed  at  this  time  that  they  were  the  warmest 
supporters  of  the  Constitution  and  the  real  friends  of  the  Government,  but  this 
was  ridiculed  with  great  energy  and  unanimity  by  members  of  the  opposite 
party.  It  is  amusing  to  read  the  vindictive  and  furious  articles  published  about 
this  time  in  the  old  Gazette.  All  persons  who  departed  from  the  party  of  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton  were  denounced  as  traitors  to  the  Government  and  the 
Constitution,  and  it  was  regarded  as  the  height  of  imbecility  to  trust  such  persons 
with  the  Government,  which  had  been  established  at  such  a cost  of  blood,  trial 
and  treasure.  The  Anti-Federalists  denounced  the  opposite  party  as,  traitors, 
Tories,  French  aristocrats,  apostate  Whigs,  British  agents  and  .subjects,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  deride  and  revile  the  public  actions  of  Washington,  Adams  and 
Hamilton.  To  show  the  extent  to  which  personal  villification  was  carried  at 
that  time,  the  following  is  quoted  from  the  heading  of  an  open  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Brackenridge,  and  published  in  the  Gazette  of  December  21,  1799,  and 
signed  “2,000:” 

“To  H.  H.  B , Esq.,  President  of  the  Jacobin  Society,  Professor  of . 

Chivalry,  Privy  Counsellor  to  the  Governor  of  Bantam,  Poet  Laureate  to  the 
Herald  of  Sedition,  Biographer  to  the  Insurgents,  Auctioneer  of  Divinity,  and 
Haberdasher  of  Pronouns,  etc.” 

Another  libelous  publication  about  this  time  was  the  following: 


ECHO  FROM  COAL  HILL. 


Plave  your  heard 
Echo 

What,  is  it  published, 

Echo 

Of  the  Aurora 
Echo 

Jacobinism  imaginary  is 
Echo 

On  all  that’s  military  who  is 
Echo 

Who  has  done  over 
Echo 

What,  our 
Echo 

Who  fills  the  Judge  vacancy. 
Echo 


of  the  New  Press? 
of  the  Jew  Press, 
and  by  a Jew? 
and  by  a Hugh. 

Another  edition? 
a mother  of  sedition, 
or  is  real 
Israel 
a sarcasm? 
ask  Gazzam  (f). 

Squire  Fowler? 

Squire  Bowler. 

Alexander  the  Great? 

All  eggs  under  the  grate, 
one  of  the  law  bench? 
one  of  the  low  French. 


(f)  William  Gazzam. 
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At  Marie’s,  who  was 
Echo' 

Our  Judge  was  at 
Echo 

Who  has  always  delighted  in 
Echo 

How  would  you 
Echo 

To  the  circuit  his 
Echo 

Finis  cum  Fistula 
Echo 


President  on  the  hill? 
President  Tannehill. 
Cannonsburg  frisky. 
Cannonsburg  whisky, 
mischief? 
this  Chief, 
requite  them? 
bite  them. 

honor  alas!  is  going  down, 
honor  alas!  is  going  down. 
Populorum  Zig. 
Populorum  Zig. 


One  of  the  most  prominent  local  politicians  at  the  beginning  of  -the  nine- 
teenth century  was  Alexander  Fowler,  who*  had  previously  been  an  officer  in 
the  Eighteenth  Royal  Irish  regiment  of  foot.  In  1775,  while  at  Boston,  he  had. 
been  severely  persecuted  by  General  Gage,  owing  to  his  warm  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  the  Colonists.  He  had  openly  declared  that  he  would  resign  his 
commission  sooner  than  draw  his  sword  against  the  injured  Americans.  He 
went  to  London,  and  there  sued  General  Gage  for  5,000  guineas  damages  for 
malicious  prosecution,  but  later  went  to  France,  where  he  reported  himself  to 
the  American  commissioners,  and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  enroll  his  name 
as  one  of  the  rebels  of  the  Colonies.  Owing  to  infirmities,  he  was  unable  to 
take  active  part  in  the  Revolution,  but  in  a short  time  came  to  Fort  Pitt,  and 
settled  near  the  Monongahela.  Fort  Pitt  was  then  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Brodhead,  who  was  called  by  the  Indians  Big  Moon. 

Governor  McKean  had  no  sooner  been  elected  than  he  began  to  displace 
persons  who  had  opposed  him  with  his  own  active  supporters.  He  seems  to 
have  anticipated  the  dictum  promulgated  at  a later  date,  that  “to'  the  victor 
belong  the  spoils.”  James  Brison,  prothonotary  of  Allegdieny  County,  was 
removed,  and  J.  C.  Gilkerson  appointed  in  his  place.  Samuel  Jones,  register 
and  recorder,  was  also  displaced  by  Dr.  Andrew  Richardson.  These  two 
changes  were  the  result  of  the  policy  adopted  and  extensively  exercised  by 
Governor  McKean.  In  April,  1800,  Mr.  Gilkerson  having  died,  Tarleton  F. 
Bates  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  succeed  him. 

The  success  of  the  Jeffersonian  party  was  a cause  of  great  surprise  and 
chagrin  to  the  Federalists.  It  was  seen  in  this  vicinity  as  early  as  1798  that 
they  were  making  enormous  gains,  and  that,  too,  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
old  supporters  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  looked  upon  the  new  departure 
with  amazement  and  fear.  It  was  well  known,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  his  supporters  had  opposed  many  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  was 
argued  as  unwise  to  trust  that  instrument  in  the  keeping  and  resign  it  to'  the 
control  of  men  who  had  fought  bitterly  against  its  provisions.  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  supported  by  James  Madison,  Dewitt  Clinton  and  many  other  eminent  men 
of  that  day  who  afterward  became  prominent  in  public  affairs. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1799,  was  appropriately  celebrated.  The  day  was 
ushered  in  with  a discharge  of  artillery  at  Fort  Fayette.  Captain  Brison’s 
troops  paraded  the  principal  streets.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  citizens  sat 
down  to  a bountiful  dinner  spread  in  a bower  a mile  or  two  up  the  Allegheny 
River.  Many  appropriate  toasts  were  drunk.  Mr.  Scull  of  the  Gazette  said 
“federalism  and  good  humor  marked  the  conduct  of  everyone.” 

On  Wednesday,  January  8,  1800,  all  the  citizens  of  this  vicinity  turned  out 
to  pay  their  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  George  Washington.  The  ceremonies 
were  conducted  as  though  the  body  of  Washington  were  present.  Two  detach- 
ments of  cavalry,  one  from  Westmoreland  County  under  Captain  Lodge,  and 
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one  from  Pittsburg  under  Captain  Prison,  one  company  of  light  infantry  under 
Lieutenant  Magee,  and  one  regiment  of  troops  under  Captain  Shoemaker,  met 
at  Fort  Fayette  and  marched  past  headquarters  in  platoons,  with  arms  reversed, 
while  the  military  bands  played  a funeral  dirge.  The  soldiers  wore  white  sashes 
trimmed  with  black.  At  the  dawn  of  day  sixteen  cannon  were  fired  in  close 
succession,  and  during  the  day  one  was  fired  every  half  hour,  with  minute  guns 
while  the  procession  was  marching.  The  Gazette  said:  “The  concourse  of 

people  of  both  sexes  was  immense,  and  their  countenances  were  expressive 
of  the  irreparable  loss.  Wednesday  last  was  at  this  place  devoted  to  the  per- 
formance of  funeral  honors  to  the  ‘father  of  his  country,’  the  respected  and 
beloved  Washington.  The  houses  were  shut,  all  business  suspended  and  citizens 
of  every  description  united  in  a becoming  manner  to  express  their  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  the  late  President  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  computed  that  upward  of  2,000  persons  attended  the 
procession  which  took  place  on  the  occasion.”  The  following  was  the  order 
of  the  procession:  The  above  mentioned  troops;  the  clergy  headed  by  two  of 

their  number  robed  in  black  cloaks  and  representing  mutes;  bier  supported  by 
four  sergeants  with  white  sashes  trimmed  in  black,  and  the  pall  by  the  following 
veterans  with  similar  sashes:  Captain  Herron,  Colonel  Neville,  General  Neville, 

Major  Kirkpatrick,  Major  Craig  and  General  Gibson;  field  staff  and  other 
officers  of  the  army  with  same  sashes;  Society  of  Cincinnatus;  Masonic  order; 
Mechanical  Society;  civil  officers;  students  of  the  academy,  fifty  or  sixty  in 
number,  headed  by  their  preceptors;  citizens  generally;  unarmed  militia. 
Promptly  at  12  o’clock  the  march  through  the  streets  was  commenced,  the  band 
playing  the  dead  march.  The  principal  streets  were  traversed  by  the  procession, 
terminating  at  the  Courthouse,  into-  which  the  bier  was  carried.  Religious 
services  were  read  by  Rev.  Sample  and  an  instrumental  dirge  followed.  Colonel 
Presley  Neville  then  delivered  the  funeral  oration,  and  an  anthem  adapted  by  the 
people  for  the  occasion  was  sung.  Another  dirge  was  then  rendered,  after  which 
the  bier  was  carried  out  and  placed  in  front  of  the  troops,  who  were  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  Courthouse,  facing  the  east.  The  orders  of  President  Adams 
and  General  Hamilton  were  then  read  and  the  services  were  concluded  with 
three  volleys  of  small  -arms. 

The  meeting  held  at  Smur’s  tavern  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a company, 
at  first  informally  organized,  authorized  to-  procure  the  necessary  material  for 
the  establishment  here  of  the  new  paper.  Although  the  project  had  been  pro- 
posed two  or  three  years  previously,  the  pressing  necessity  for  such  an  organ 
was  not  felt  here  until  1799,  when  John  Scull  denied  the  use  of  his  columns  to 
Mr.  Brackenriclge  and  his  friends.  In  August  or  September,  1800,  the  new 
paper,  the  organ  of  the  Anti-Federalists  or  Republicans,  made  its  first  appear- 
ance. It  was  called  the  Tree  of  Liberty,  and  was  printed  in  a building  owned 
by  Mr.  Brackenridge.  The  publisher  was  Mr.  John  Israel,  and  the  leading 
editorial  writer  was  Judge  Brackenridge. 

The  Tree  of  Liberty  began  its  career  by  placing  the  severest  strictures 
upon  the  course  and  character  of  opposing  politicians.  During  the  campaign 
of  October,  1800,  it  published  libelous  articles  concerning  Messrs.  Ross,  Woods 
and  Addison,  which  resulted,  after  the  election,  in  several  lawsuits  for  damages. 
Both  Ross  and  Woods  secured  judgments  against  Mr.  Israel  for  damages  in 
1802.  Judge  Addison  accepted  a recantation  from  Mr.  Israel,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  of  November,  1803;  and  Mr.  Israel  paid  the  costs  which 
had  thus  far  resulted  in  the  case.  Mr.  Israel  was  a stranger  here,  having  come 
from  Philadelphia  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Anti-Federalists  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  the  Tree  of  Liberty.  His  enemies  made  the  most  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  a Tew.  The  Tree  of  Liberty  was  published  in  what  was  then  called  Clab- 
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board  Row,  which  seemed  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Anti-Federalists,  or 
Jacobins,  as  they  were  popularly  designated  by  their  political  enemies. 

The  removal  of  Federalists  from  office  by  Governer  McKean  created  great 
rage  in  the  breasts  of  members  of  that  party.  The  old  Gazette  of  that  period 
is  filled  with  articles  from  contributors,  which  denounced  this  course  on  the 
part  of  Governor  McKean  in  the  severest  terms.  In  1801  Alexander  Fowler 
was  recommended  for  Congress  at  a meeting  of  the  Anti-Federalists  or  Repub- 
licans, and  Dr.  Andrew  Richardson  for  the  State  Senate.  At  the  ensuing  election 
Mr.  Fowler  was  defeated,  but  Dr.  Richardson  was  elected  to  the  Senate  and 
George  Robinson,  William  Plummer  and  Samuel  F'indley,  Anti-Federalists,  were 
elected  to  the  Assembly.  To  show  the  growth  of  the  Federal  Republican  or 
Jeffersonian  movement,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  1800  they  lost  their  candidate 
for  borough  inspector  by  one  vote,  but  in.  1801  elected  Thomas  Bracken  to  the 
same  position  by  a majority  of  over  two  to>  one. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1801,  a celebration  was  held  by  the  Republicans  on 
the  grounds  of  Thomas  Reed,  three  miles  west  of  Pittsburg,  where  a fine  repast 
was  partaken  under  the  trees.  Alexander  Fowler  was  president  of  the  day  and 
Dr.  Andrew  Richardson  vice-president.  General  Fowler  read  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  Dr.  Richardson  delivered  an  oration  “which  drew  forth 
bursts  of  applause.”  Sixteen  toasts  were  drunk,  one  of  them  being  “more 
farmers  and  fewer  land-jobbers.”  It  was  said  that  the  “woods  resounded  with 
harmony  and  good  humor.”  Another  celebration  of  the  day  was  held  by  the 
Federalists  on  Grant’s  Hill.  At  this  time  Mr.  Fowler  was  brigadier-general  of 
Allegheny  County  militia. 

It  was  gravely  thought  by  John  Scull  and  by  other  members  of  the  Wash- 
ingtonian party  that  those  who  opposed  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  were 
enemies  of  the  Republic.  They  had  not  yet  learned  to  what  extremes  partisan 
rancor  could  go.  It  was  bewailed  by  the  Gazette  and  its  correspondents  that 
after  twelve  years  of  successful  administration,  during  which  time  the  country 
had  been  placed  on  a secure  basis  before  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  it  should 
now  pass  to  the  control  of  men  who  had  fought  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  and  had  opposed  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Washington,  Adams, 
Hamilton  and  Morris.  The  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1801  was  regarded  by  the  Federalists  of  this  vicinity  as  a national 
calamity. 

In  October,  1800,  Adamson  Tannehill  was  tried  and  convicted  on  two  indict- 
ments of  extortion  in  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  Pittsburg,  and  was 
reprimanded  by  the  court  and  fined  $50.  Governor  McKean  promptly  remitted 
the  fine,  and  as  the  conviction  was  thought  to>  have  disqualified  Mr.  Tannehill, 
he  was  reappointed  by  the  Governor  in  January,  1801.  In  1804  Judge  Bracken- 
ridge  was  removed  by  the  Assembly  from  the  office  of  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  vote  in  the  Senate  standing  yeas  17,  nays  2,  and  in  the 
House  yeas  53,  nays  22.  One  of  the  strongest  and  most  popular  methods 
of  the  Republicans  in  1802  was  to  denounce  the  Federalists  as  aristocrats,  and 
to  inflame  the  poor  people  of  the  Western  country  against  them  as  such.  In  a 
large  measure  the  success  of  the  Jeffersonian  party  in  the  West  was  due  to'  this 
politican  maneuver.  In  September,  1802,  at  a meeting  of  the  Federal  Republi- 
cans, held  at  the  tavern  of  Jeremiah  Sturgeon,  the  following  recommendations 
for  office  were  made:  For  governor,  Thomas  McKean:  for  Congress,  John 

Wilkins,  Jr.;  for  the  Assembly,  Andrew  Richardson,  William  Plummer  and 
Ephraim  Jones,  and  for  commissioner,  John  Johnston.  The  meeting  asked  for 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  salt  and  brown  sugar.  In  1802  Mr.  Brackenridge  was 
the  law  printer  for  the  State.  In  1802  J.  B.  C.  Lucas  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  this  district.  The  three  candidates  were  John  Wilkins,  J.  B.  C.  Lucas 
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and  Alexander  W.  Foster.  The  Federal  Republican  majority  in  this  Con- 
gressional district  in  1802  was  94.  Pittsburg  polled  566  votes  for  Mr.  Wilkins, 
276  for  Mr.  Lucas  and  17  for  Mr.  Foster.  At  the  election  in  October,  1802, 
there  were  polled  in  the  borough  almost  330  votes,  while  in  1803,  although 
the  population  had  greatly  increased,  the  poll  numbered  about  280  votes.  In 

1803,  largely  through  the  influence  and  exertions  of  Judge  Brackenridge,  Alex- 
ander Addison  was  disqualified  as  a judge  by  the  State  Senate  and  impeached. 
He  was  immediately  afterward  honored  with  a public  dinner  by  the  citizens  of 
Fayette  County,  who  turned  out  in  large  numbers  to  stamp  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  with  their  disapproval. 

In  the  early  days  time  often  changed  the  objects  as  well  as  the  names  of 
parties.  In  1788  the  two  parties  were  called  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists, 
and  these  names  were  used  by  both,  even  though  many  of  the  principles  had 
been  discarded  or  new  principles  had  been  adopted,  until  1801,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  Anti-Federalists,  as  well  as  the  Federalists,  favored  and  supported 
the  Constitution  which  they  had  previously  opposed.  The  Federalists  still  clunpj 
to  their  old  name,  but  the  Anti-Federalists  became  generally  known  as  Republi- 
cans, a name  they- had  adopted  at  the  outset  and  had  since  claimed  the  right 
to  use.  From  1799  to  1801  the  entire  country  underwent  a complete  change  in 
political  affairs.  The  republicans  became  so  numerous  as  to  be  able  to  take 
control,  not  only  of  national,  but  usually  of  local  affairs.  At  this  time  one 
of  the  most  prominent  questions  was  the  advisability  of  admitting  foreigners  to 
national  citizenship.  The  Federalists  favored  doing  so,  while  the  Republicans 
opposed  such  a course. 

It  was  customary  immediately  succeeding  the  Revolution,  as  before  stated, 
for  all  the  citizens  of  a county,  or  as  many  as  could  conveniently  do  so,  to 
assemble  to  suggest  the  names  of  persons  suitable  for  public  office.  Later  the 
party  spirit  arose,  and  although  each  faction  made  desperate  efforts  to  carry  all 
before  it,  the  fact  was  well  known  for  which  division  the  meeting  was  held,  and 
the  opposers,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  break  up  the  meeting,  usually  remained 
away.  This  gave  rise  in  the  end  to  separate  meetings  of  the  members  of  each 
faction,  and  soon  such  meetings  were  called  county  conventions  of  each  party. 
However,  at  first  such  meetings  were  not  called  conventions.  In  September, 

1804,  such  a meeting  was  held  in  Pittsburg  “for  fixing  upon”  suitable  characters 
to  fill  the  various  offices  within  the  gift  of  the  people  at  the  ensuing  election. 
Even  later  than  this  date  such  meetings  were  not  called  conventions.  Early  in 
1803  much  fear  was  expressed  throughout  the  United  States  that  France,  under 
Napoleon,  the  “dictator  of  the  terrible  republic,”  would  make  war  on  the 
English  and  American  possessions.  For  nine  years  the  course  of  France  was 
looked  upon  by  the  citizens  here  as  one  of  “plunder,  depredation  and  death”  (g). 
It  was  in  1803  that  Henry  Baldwin,  who  was  destined  at  a later  day  to  become 
so  useful  and  so  prominent  here,  began  to  attract  local  attention  as  a prac- 
titioner of  law  and  as  an  orator  on  public  occasions.  During  the  session  of 
1802-3  the  Legislature  authorized  the  Governor  to  borrow  $150,000  to  meet 
current  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  act  of  alleged  improvidence  was 
called  to  public  notice  by  many  of  the  Federalists  throughout  the  State.  On 
the  30th  of  April,  1803,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  France  sold  all  of  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States,  and  thus  settled  any  possible  war  between  the  United  States 
and  that  Government.  When  the  news  was  received  here,  great  rejoicing  was 
indulged  in,  and  public  meetings  were  held  to  voice  the  general  satisfaction. 

In  1804  the  vote  for  Congressman  here  was  as  follows:  General  O’Hara, 
3521  J-  B.  C.  Lucas,  240;  George  Robinson,  Abner  Lacock  and  Jacob  Machlin, 


(g)  Gazette,  January,  1803 
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Republicans,  were  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  In  Allegheny  County 
General  O’Hara  received  814  votes  and  Mr.  Lucas  959.  This  one  item  shows 
how  this  strong  county  of  Federalists  had  been  changed  to-  the  cause  of  Jeffer- 
son. O’Hara  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  county,  and 
the  fact  that  his  vote  fell  much  short  of  that  received  by  Mr.  Lucas  proves  to 
what  extent  the  stampede  had  taken  place  to  the  Jeffersonian  party.  William 
McCandless,  also  a Republican,  was  elected  sheriff.  Among  the  Federal' Repub- 
licans at'  this  time  were  Isaac  Craig,  Nathaniel  Bedford,  Joseph  Barker,  John 
Darragh,  John  Simrall,  Eliphalet  Beebe,  Steele  Semple,  Thomas  Collins,  John 
Hancock,  Robert  Magee,  Samuel  Mercer,  John  McBride,  John  Coulter  and 
Jacob  Ferree.  However,  it  must  be  observed  that  at  this  time  partisans  wavered 
very  greatly  in  their  fidelity  to  any  party,  and  men.  often  changed  from  one 
cause  to  another  within  a few  months. 

In  July,  1804,  news  was  received  of  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
had  been  killed  in  a duel  by  Aaron  Burr.  Public  meetings  were  held  to  lament 
that  deplorable  occurrence.  The  4th  of  July,  1804,  was  celebrated  here  with 
great  enthusiasm.  The  artillery  at  Fort  Fayette  was  fired  at  intervals  during 
the  day.  A dinner  was  spread  out  under  the  trees  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
about  a mile  from  town,  where  toasts  were  drunk  and  eloquent  addresses 
delivered.  It  was  stated  that  there  were  present  a number  of  citizens  who>,  in 
the  “times  that  tried  men’s  souls,”  were  the  companions  of  General  Washington 
on  the  field.  In  1804  this  Congressional  district  comprised  the  counties  of 
Allegheny,  Beaver,  Butler,  Mercer,  Crawford  and  Erie.  The  act  of  the  people 
of  West  Florida  in  declaring  their  independence  in  August,  1804,  kindled  various 
opinions  here  regarding  the  wisdom  of  their  conduct.  Some  favored  and  some 
opposed  their  proceedings.  At  the  close  of  1804  or  the  beginning  of  1805  the 
Tree  of  Liberty  became  extinct,  and  soon  thereafter  the  Commonwealth  was 
established  in  its  place  as  the  organ  of  the  Republicans.  It  was  a strong 
supporter  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  was  edited  by  William  Brown.  Following  is 
the  vote  for  governor  in  1805 : 

. Thomas  McKean.  Simon  Snyder. 

Pittsburg  210  125 

Plum  22  65 

McKeesport  83  22 

Elizabethtown  132  39 

Mifflin  85  98 

Fayette 106  93 

Moon  63  65 

Ohio 14  50 

Robinson  3o  54 

Pine 46  92 

Deer 55  17 

Pitt  144  77 

St.  Clair  130  114 


1,125 


911 


In  1805  the  vote  for  State  senator  was  as  follows:  James  Martin,  1,000; 

Samuel  Ewalt,  996;  Thomas  Morton,  40. 

Mr.  Cuming,  who  visited  Pittsburg  in  1807,  thought  the  two  parties  calling 
themselves  Federal  Republicans  and  Democratic  Republicans,  but  shortened 
to  Federalists  and  Democrats,  “argued  their  opinions  with  more  warmth  and 
thus  produced  more  rancor  and  violence  in  Pittsburg  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
part  of  America.” 

At  the  Congressional  election  held  in  1810  Adamson  Tannehill  received  in 
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Allegheny  County,  1,390  votes;  Abner  Lacock,  349,  and  Samuel  Smith,  99. 
Lacock  received  a small  majority  in  the  district  and  was  elected.  The  vote  for 
sheriff  in  this  county  was  as  follows:  William  Westhoff,  1,095;  William  Steele, 
695;  Thomas  Jones,  290.  In  1812,  the  principal  issue  between  the  two  parties 
was  on  the  question  of  a war  with  Great  Britain.  The  peace  party  nominated 
Dewitt  Clinton  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  war  party  selected  Mr.  Madison. 
At  a public  meeting -held  September  17,  1812,  in  Pittsburg,  on  which  occasion 
Captain  Nathaniel  Irish,  a Revolutionary  soldier,  presided,  and  John  M.  Snow- 
den served  as  secretary,  resolutions  were  adopted,  favoring  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  One  of  the  resolutions,  presented  by  William  McCandless,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  was  as  follows:  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  has  viewed  with 

great  regret  the  attempts  now  making  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  to  sow 
discord  and  disunion  among  the  people,  weakening  their  just  confidence  in  the 
measures  of  their  own  Government,  and  thereby  affording  to  the  enemy  encour- 
agement for  procrastinating  a war  which  the  exertions  of  a united  people  would 
bring  to  a speedy  and  honorable  issue”  (h). 

On  the  1 2th  of  August,  1812,  a large  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Republi- 
can citizens  of  the  county  was  held  at  the  house  of  William  McCullough,  sign 
of  the  Cross  Keys,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  sense  of  that  party  on  the 
question  of  the  war.  Colonel  John  Neel  was  elected  chairman,  and  Ephraim 
Pentland  secretary,  and  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 
“Resolved,  That  a committee  of  five  persons  be  appointed  to  draft  resolutions 
expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  this  meeting  respecting  the  measures  of  the 
General  Government  and  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  preparatory  at  the 
ensuing  general  election.’’  The  chairman  appointed  such  committee,  as  follows: 
William  McCandless,  John  Cunningham,  James  Alexander,  William  Brown  and 
Ephraim  Pentland,  who  were  directed  to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting  the 
following  day.  On  that  occasion  resolutions  were  adopted  endorsing  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  toward  the  powers  of  Europe,  declaring  that  an 
appeal  to  arms  was  consistent  in  order  to  maintain  national  honor  and  dignity; 
asserting  that  the  war  was  one  in  defense  of  our  most  sacred  rights;  insisting 
that  the  conduct  of  the  British  Government  in  turning  loose  the  Indians  on 
the  border  “deserved  the  execrations  of  the  civilized  world;”  stating  that  all 
persons,  irrespective  of  party,  should  obey  the  laws  and  help  carry  them  into 
effect,  announcing  that  all  citizens  here  were'  ready  to  submit  to'  any  system 
of  taxation  to  carry  on  the  struggle  and  gain  satisfaction  from  the  “common 
enemy  of  mankind,”  and  pledging  the  members  of  the  meeting  to  support  the 
reelection  of  James  Madison  to  the  Presidency  and  Elbridge  Gerry  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  The  action  of  the  Governor  of  this  State,  concerning  the  war, 
was  endorsed.  The  following  committee  of  correspondence,  to  make  generally 
known  the  action  of  this  meeting,  was  appointed:  James  Evans,  James  Riddle, 
William  Brown,  Samuel  Neely,  Charles  Johnston,  Hugh  Fleming  and  John 
Cunningham.  Joseph  McClurg  and  Matthew  Stewart  were  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  vigilance.  Prominent  Democratic  Republicans  at  this 
time  were:  William  McCandless,  Abraham  Watkins,  Joseph  McClurg,  Benja- 

min Brown,  George  Cochran,  John  Spear,  James  Gibson,  William  B.  Irish, 
Archibald  Shaw,  John  Feariss,  William  Leckey,  John  Johnston,  P.  M.,  Ephraim 
Pentland,  Matthew  Stewart,  George  Robinson,  Abner  Updegraff,  James  Kerwin, 
Thomas  Fairman,  John  Hannan,  James  Arthurs,  John  Carson,  Isaac  Roberts, 
John  Marshall,  John  Stevenson,  Henrv  Ray,  Laurence  Kingsman,  Thomas 
Baird,  Samuel  Douglas,  John  Gorman,  Dennis  S.  Scully,  Joseph  Wilson  and 
James  Toung.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  the  politics  of  any  individual 
with  certainty  at  this  time,  because  manv  who  were  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Clinton 


(h)  Gazette,  July  3,  1840. 
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in  August,  1812,  voted  for  Mr.  Madison  in  October.  The  old  party  of  Federal- 
ists had  been  almost  annihilated,  and  nearly  all  former  political  distinctions 
were  merged  into  the  war  question.  In  October,  1812,  the  Clinton  ticket  was 
as  follows:  For  Congress,  Adamson  Tannehill;  for  Senator,  Walter  Lowrie; 

for  the  Assembly,  William  Marks,  Jr.,  Joseph  Reed,  James  Scott  and  George 
Cochran.  John  Wilson  was  also  a candidate  of  a faction  of  the  Democratic 
Republicans  for  Congress.  John  Woods  was  the  candidate  of  the  Federalists 
for  Congress.  The  vote  in  Allegheny  County  for  this  office  was  as  follows: 
Tannehill,  875;  Wilson,  300;  Woods,  1,029;  f°r  State  senator,  Lowrie,  847; 
Power,  399;  Gilmore,  962.  At  this  election  the  few  Federalists  voted  for  the 
Democratic  Republican  candidates  for  the  county  offices.  The  Madison  ticket 
was  as  follows:  For  Congress,  John  Wilson;  for  the  State  Senate,  Samuel 

Power;  for  the  General  Assembly,  William  McCandless,  Alexander  Snodgrass, 
Davis  Coon  and  Eliakiin  Anderson. 

At  this  time  there  was  a strong  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
Republicans  over  what  was  called  the  delegate  system.  By  the  party  the  system 
had  been  previously  adopted,  but  a faction  arose  which  desired  to<  break  away 
from  that  method  of  conducting  elections.  What  made  the  division  hopeless 
was  the  fact  that  each  wing  of  the  party  claimed  to  be  the  regular  organization, 
and  each  presented  a so-called  delegate  ticket.  This  question  was  afterward 
destined  to  cause  considerable  trouble  here  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
Republicans.  In  1812  Adamson  Tannehill  was  elected  to  Congress  from  this 
district.  The  Presidential  vote  in  1812  in  Allegheny  County  was  as  follows: 
James  Madison,  966;  Dewitt  Clinton,  645.  Mr.  Madison  was  triumphantly 
elected  and  the  Government  thus  stood  pledged  to>  carry  on  the  war.  In 
December,  1812,  Abner  Lacock  was  elected  United  States.  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  1813  Pittsburg  comprised  two  election  districts.  The  Democratic  Repub- 
licans were  still  divided  over  the  delegate  system,  and  presented  two  candidates 
for  the  State  Senate,  Walter  Lowrie  and  Samuel  Power,  while  the  Federal 
Republicans,  formerly  Federalists,  nominated  John  Gilmore.  At  the  ensuing 
election  Mr.  Lowrie  received  269  votes,  Mr.  Power  35,  and  Mr.  Gilmore  327,  in 
Pittsburg.  In  all  of  Allegheny  County  Mr.  Lowrie  received  1,098,  Mr.  Power 
321,  and  Mr.  Gilmore  91 1.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  at  this  time  the  Federalists 
were  stronger  than  the  united  Democratic  Republicans,  though  the  reverse 
was  true  in  all  of  Allegheny  County  by  over  500  majority.  At  this  time  there 
were  seven  candidates  for  sheriff  presented  by  the  Democratic  Republicans — - 
Irish,  Robinson,  Davis,  Woods,  Steele,  Baird  and  Jones.  The  committee  of 
correspondence  of  the  P'ederal  Republicans  consisted  of  John  Wilkins,  Thomas 
Bracken,  Thomas  Wallace,  William  Hays  and  John  McDonald.  The  4th  of 
July,  1814,  was  celebrated  in  numerous  places  in  Allegheny  County.  One  of  the 
notable  features  of  the  celebration  here  was  the  display  of  fireworks.  “ The 
pleasures  of  the  day  were  closed  in  the  evening  by  a number  of  skyrockets 
thrown  from  the  public  wharf  at  Fort  Fayette,  with  a very  pleasing  effect”  (i). 

In  1817  three  tickets  were  placed  in  the  field  in  Allegheny  County,  called 
Independent  Republican,  Independent  Delegate  and  Democratic  Republican. 
The  Independent  Republicans  nominated  for  the  State  Senate,  John  Gilmore, 
and  for  the  Assembly,  Walter  Forward,  John  Robinson  and  William  Wilkins; 
commissioner,  William  McCandless;  auditor,  John  Neel.  The  Independent 
Delegate  ticket  was  as  follows:  For  the  State  Senate,  John  Gilmore;  for  the 

Assembly,  William  Wilkins,  John  Robinson  and  William  Ayres;  commissioner, 
Alexander  Logan ; auditor,  Henry  Beltzhoover.  Both  of  these  tickets  supported 
Joseph  Heister  for  governor.  The  Democratic  Republican  ticket  was  as  fol- 


(i)  Mercury,  July  6,  1814. 
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lows:  For  governor,  William/  Findley;  for  senator,  Walter  Lowrie;  for 

the  Assembly,  William  Marks,  Samuel  Douglas,  Archibald  Coon  and  John 
Wilson;  commissioner,  Joseph  Wilson;  auditor,  John  S.  Scully.  The  October 
election  resulted  as  follows:  In  Allegheny  County,  Heister  received  1,630  votes, 
and  Findley  i,5935  for  senator,  Lowrie  1,614,  Gilmore  1,583.  It  would  seem 
that  at  this  election  the  Democratic  Republicans  were  united,  while  the  opposing 
party  was  divided  upon  the  question  of  the  delegate  system. 

On  Friday,  September  5,  1817,  Pittsburg  was  honored  with  a visit  from 
President  James  Monroe.  “A  few  miles  from  the  city  he  was  met  by  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  and  conducted  to  the  ferry,  where  an  elegant  barge, 
rowed  by  four  sea  captains,  awaited  his  approach.  As  he  descended  the  hill 
to  the  river,  a national  salute  was  fired  from  the  city,  and  a band  of  music 
attended  the  barge  while  crossing.  On  landing  he  was  received  with  military 
honors  by  Captain  Irwin’s  company  of  volunteer  light  infantry,  and  by  the 
citizens  with  loud  acclamations.  A coach  with  four  horses  waited  to  convey  him 
to  his  lodgings,  but,  observing  that  the  authorities  of  the  city  were  on  foot,  he 
chose  to  walk  also.”  He  was  entertained  at  the  house  of  William  Wilkins. 
The  following  morning  the  city  officials,  whose  spokesman  was  James  Ross, 
formally  waited  upon  him  and  thanked  him  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Western  country;  particularly  in  having  been  the  instrument  of  opening  up 
the  Mississippi  to  the  commerce  of  the  interior.  While  here  Mr.  Monroe  visited 
the  Arsenal;  on  Sunday  attended  the  Episcopalian  Church  in  the  morning, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Monday  visited  the 
leading  manufactories  (j). 

The  4th  of  July,  1818,  was  generally  celebrated  in  this  vicinity.  The 
Pittsburg  City  Guards  fired  twenty  rounds  from  Grant’s  Hill,  and  were  then 
joined  by  the  Washington  Guards  of  Birmingham.  A band  of  amateur  musi- 
cians had  been  marched  to  the  grove  above  Birmingham,  where  a sumptuous 
dinner  was  enjoyed.  Over  twenty  toasts  were  drunk.  The  troops  made  a merry 
day  of  it,  but  a local  paper  said  that  in  the  evening,  notwithstanding  the  hilarious 
time  they  had  had,  they  returned  “in  good  marching  order.”  One  of  the  toasts 
was  as  follows:  “The  city  of  Pittsburg— Once  the  outpost  of  the  scattered  popu- 

lation is  now  the  center  of  wealth  and  a fortress  of  industry  and  art.”  Another 
was,  “Women,  war  and  wine.”  Another  celebration,  largely  attended,  was 
held  on  Mount  Independence,  where  some  fifteen  toasts  were  drunk. 

In  1818  Mr.  Baldwin  was  perhaps  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  politics 
of  the  Western  country.  He  became  particularly  conspicuous  by  reason  of  his 
advocacy  of  all  measures  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  interior.  He  pos- 
sessed sufficient  ability  to  maintain  his  views  with  dignity  and  effect  in  the  halls 
of  Congress.  He  anticipated  the  injury  to  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  par- 
ticularly Pittsburg,  certain  to  result  from  the  completion  of  the  Cumberland 
road,  and  was,  therefore,  instrumental  in  Congress  in  defeating  the  large 
appropriations  in  aid  of  that  project.  He  favored  manufactories,  internal 
improvements,  the  protective  system,  foretold  the  injury  sure  to  result  from  a 
sudden  repeal  of  internal  taxation,  sustained  the  demands  of  the  Revolutionary 
veterans,  encouraged  the  Irish  Emigration  Association  established  here,  secured 
the  first  branch  of  the  United  States  Court,  and  worked  with  unceasing  devotion 
to  prevent  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Great  West  from  passing  through  any 
other  place  than  Pittsburg.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  became  the  idol  of  this 
city?  In  the  race  for  the  governorship  between  Mr.  Heister  and,  Mr.  Findley 
he  had  supported  the  former.  However,  the  latter  was  triumphant,  but  Mr. 
Baldwin  continued  to  oppose  his  measures  of  government.  This  was  a continu- 


(j)  Mercury,  September  12,  1817. 
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ance  of  the  old  battle  between  the  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists,  though 
local  issues  largely  predominated  in  the  warfare.  In  the  campaign  of  1818  the 
Statesman,  edited  by  Ephraim  Pentland,  supported  the  candidacy  of  Samuel 
Douglas  for  Congress,  while  the  Gazette,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Scull  and  Neville, 
supported  Mr.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Douglas  was  a candidate  of  the  Democratic 
Republicans,  and  Henry  Baldwin  of  the  Independent  Republicans.  These  were 
the  party  names  employed  during  the  campaign  of  1818.  The  Statesman 
declared,  among  other  tilings,  that  Mr.  Baldwin  had  been  the  attorney  of  the 
Croghan  heirs  “to  the  ruin  of  the  people  of  this  country.”  As  a matter  of 
history  it  must  be  stated  that  the  success  of  the  heirs  of  Croghan  in  securing 
the  bulk  of  their  claims  was  mainly  due  to  the  ability  and  persistence  of  their 
attorney,  Mr.  Baldwin,  though  this  fact  was  carried  into  politics  by  his  enemies, 
who  endeavored  to  pervert  it  to  his  disadvantage. 

In  1818  the  delegate  system  was  violently  opposed  by  the  Independent 
Republicans,  but  earnestly  supported  by  the  Democratic  Republicans.  Both  _ 
parties  in  Allegheny  County  appointed  committees  of  correspondence  to  pre- 
pare tickets  and  platforms  and  otherwise  conduct  an  aggressive  campaign. 
The  Independent  Republican  committee  consisted  of  David  Logan,  Thomas 
Baird,  William  B.  Irish,  Alexander  McClurg,  James  Hall,  John  Spear  and  J.  Id. 
Hopkins;  and  the  Democratic  Republican  committee  of  Ephraim  Pentland, 
Noble  Calhoun,  William  Leckey,  Robert  Hilands  and  Hugh  Davis. 

It  was  difficult  for  many  to  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  selecting  delegates 
who  were  themselves  empowered  to  choose  the  candidate.  The  result  was  a 
continual  clashing  between  factions  of  both  parties  on  this  question.  Not 
infrequently  the  official  character  of  the  delegates  was  denied.  In  case  they 
had  been  selected  by  a meeting  of  small  dimensions,  the  opposition  was  almost 
certain  to  deny  the  official  and  representative  character  of  the  delegation.  In 
1818  Pittsburg  could  muster  about  800  voters  in  the  two  wards,  which  were 
then  called  East  and  West.  “We  complain  that  a nomination  is  made  by 
intrigue,  and  enforced  by  denouncing  all  who  oppose  it;  we  complain  that 
the  nomination  is  so  made  that  it  is  intended  to  be  actually  an  election  of  the 
party  nominated;  we  object  to  it  because  a few  individuals  not  only  select  the 
candidates,  but  enforce  their  nomination  by  proscribing  and  denouncing  those 
who  dare  to  possess  sufficient  independence  to  think  for  themselves.  We  are 
willing  that  the  people  or  their  delegates  should  nominate  as  many  candidates 
as  they  please,  but  let  the  voters  afterward  have  the  right  of  deciding  to  which 
of  those  candidates  they  will  give  their  votes.  But  this  privilege  is  not  allowed 
you  by  the  friends  of  the  present  delegates  system.  They  tell  you  that  you  must 
vote  for  the  men  who  have  been  chosen  for  you,  whether  you  think  them  com- 
petent to  serve  you  or  not.  It  is  virtually  placing  in  the  hands  of  office-holders 
the  right  of  nominating  their  successors”  (k). 

It  was  recognized  in  1818  that  Pittsburg,  with  the  balance  of  the  West, 
was  opposed  by  the  commercial  interests  of  the  East  and  the  planters  of  the 
South.  It  was  argued,  therefore,  that  a man  of  rare  ability,  a friend  and  advo- 
cate of  protection,  should  represent  this  district  in  Congress.  Mr.  Baldwin,  it 
was  claimed,  was  such  a man.  Already,  through  his  influence,  the  duty  had 
been  increased  on  iron,  cut  glass,  nails,  woolens  and  cottons.  Mr.  Baldwin  had 
furnished  the  chief  opposition  to  the  Cumberland  Road  in  Congress,  and  thus 
had  favored  the  retention  of  the  immense  carrying  trade  in  Pennsylvania, 
instead  of  permitting  it  to  be  diverted  either  to  New  York  or  to  Baltimore.  The 
question  of  the  carrying  trade  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance  at  that  date. 
“It  is,  in  fact,  the  support  of  all  the  country  from  this  to  Chambersburg”  (1). 


(k)  Gazette,  October  2,  1818. 


(1)  Gazette,  1818. 
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Many  people  of  this  vicinity,  without  thinking  seriously  of  what  they  were 
doing,  favored  the  completion  of  the  Cumberland  Road,  and  thus  indirectly 
were  pursuing  a course  certain  to  result  in  injury  to  themselves.  “The  danger 
of  this  road  is  not  ideal;  already  has  the  stage  route  for  carrying  the  mail 
ceased  between  this  place  and  Washington.”  On  this  important  question  Mr. 
Baldwin  took  a stand  that  was  certain  to  result  in  great  benefit  to  Pittsburg 
and  Pennsylvania. 

This  seems  to  have  been  an  era  of  political  good  feeling,  when  partisan 
spirit  was  almost  wholly  dormant,  and  when  patriotic  and  local  considerations 
controlled  the  views  and  movements  of  politicians.  In  1818  James  Lea,  John 
Spear,  D.  S.  Scully,  John  Douthett,  P.  Doran,  Thomas  Liggett,  Thomas 
Fainnan,  Walter  Fortune,  James  Dallas,  Peter  Beard  and  Walter  Glenn  were 
selected  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  McCullough,  in  Pittsburg,  as  a committee  of 
Democratic  Republicans  to  prepare  a ticket  of  their  party-  for  the  coming  elec- 
tion. They  recommended  Henry  Baldwin  for  Congress;  Walter  Forward, 
William  Marks,  John  Wilson.  Assembly;  James  Hilands,  commissioner;  Robert 
S.  Leckey,  coroner,  and  Silas  Engles,  auditor. 

The  overshadowing  question  here  in  1818  was  protection  to  American 
manufactures.  This  statement  vitally  concerned  Pittsburg,  which  was  the  center 
of  the  peculiar  manufactures  which  required  assistance  from  Congress.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  people  of  this  community  first  learned  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  combat  the  manufacturers  of  New  England  as  well  as 
the  cotton  producers  of  the  South.  While  it  was  known  that  Pittsburg  was 
destined  to  become  a great  iron  center,  it  was  not  so  well  known  that  this 
vicinity  could  secure  a large  portion  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  woolen 
and  cotton  goods.  In  its  ambition  the  city  determined  to  expand  its  manu- 
facturing interests  to  all  possible  branches.  In  addition  to  its  manufacturing 
interests,  the  city  had  now  become  an  immense  depot  for  supplying  all  the 
Western  country  with  merchandise  as  well  as  manufactures.  Inasmuch  as  no 
national  question  of  importance  was  before  the  people  here,  local  considera- 
tions prevailed.  In  1812  Samuel  Douglas  had  opposed  the  regular  or  caucus 
nominations.  In  1816  he  supported  Findley,  who  was  the  regular  nominee, 
and  in  1818  was  regularly  nominated  himself.  He  had  thus  completely  changed 
in  his  views  concerning  party  measures. 

In  1818  the  Gazette  congratulated  the  population  of  Allegheny  and  Butler 
counties  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  among  other  things  said:  “We 

have  found  a gentleman  high  in  office  strongly  advocating  the  Cumberland 
Road,  and  really  indifferent  about  the  success  of  manufactures.  Yes,  a Sen- 
ator (Lacock)  of  the  United  States  from  Pennsylvania!  It  behooves  us  under 
these  circumstances  to<  be  doubly  alert.  We  have  everything  to  hope  from  the 
exertions  of  our  member;  if  he  succeed,  the  country  around  Pittsburg  for  200 
miles  will  flourish  as  the  rose.  But  we  find  we  will  have  much  to  contend  with, 
as  an  enemy  is  likely  to  rise  up  among  ourselves.  We  must  call  in  the  people 
east  of  the  mountains  to  our  assistance”  (m).  In  1818  Mr.  Baldwin  was  elected 
to  Congress  over  Mr.  Douglas  by  over  500  majority,  Pittsburg  giving  the 
former  716  votes  and  the  latter  258  votes.  The  vote  for  Mr.  Baldwin  in 
Allegheny  County  was  1,821,  and  for  Samuel  Douglas  1,268.  William  Marks, 
Walter  Forward,  John  Gilmore  and  John  Wilson  were  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture; Robert  S.  Leckey,  coroner;  Robert  Magee,  commissioner;  and  Silas 
Engles,  auditor. 

The  opposition  to  Mr.  Baldwin  adopted  the  -views  advocated  by  the 
Southern  members  of  Congress.  The  importance  of  protection  was  denied  by 
both  the  Mercury  and  the  Statesman,  and  during  the  campaign  Mr.  Douglas 


(m)  Gazette,  October  2,  1818. 
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decried  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  a protective  schedule. 
But  the  people  of  the  W e-stern  country  could  not  be  deceived  in  this  matter. 
While  it  was  true  that  the  claims  of  Mr.  Douglas  may  not  have  been  supported 
by  the  facts,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  claims  of  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  supporters 
were  more  or  less  extravagant  and  based  upon  the  prosperity  of  Pittsburg, 
regardless  of  what  might  happen  to  the  manufactures  of  New  England  or  the 
cotton  fields  of  the  South.  The  supporters  of  Mr.  Baldwin  were  too  apt  to 
think  that  Pittsburg  was  the  center  around  which  revolved  as  satellites  the 
other  cities  and  interests  of  the  country.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  although 
the  protectionists  succeeded  in  this  vicinity  by  a large  majority,  the  country  was 
yet  several  years  removed  from  the  adoption  of  a protective  tariff  and  from 
a discontinuance  in  assisting  in  the  completion  of  the  Cumberland  Road. 
In  other  words,  while  the  protectionists  succeeded  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg, 
they  failed  wholly,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  country  at  large. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  party  considerations  did  not  cut  so  great  a figure 
in  the  Western  country  as  did  the  question  of  protection,  transportation,  rev- 
enue, etc.  During  the  campaign  of  1818  the  Mercury  and  Gazette  supported  Mr. 
Baldwin,  while  the  Statesman  advocated  the  election  of  Mr.  Douglas.  Among 
those  who  supported  Mr.  Douglas  were  Ephraim  Pentland,  Noble  Calhoun, 
William  Leckey,  R.  Hilands  and  Hugh  Davis;  and  among  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Baldwin  were  David  Logan,  Thomas  Baird,  William  B.  Irish,  Alexander 
McClurg,  James  Hall,  John  Spear  and  John  H.  Hopkins.  During  the  cam- 
paign the  Independent  Republicans  were  kept  busy  denying  that  their  candi- 
date for  Congress,  Mr.  Baldwin,  was  a Federalist.  They  claimed  that  his 
conduct  had  always  been  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
Republican  party.  This  was  a local  intrigue  to-  secure  as  many  votes  as  possible 
’for  Mr.  Baldwin  from  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Republicans.  The  Inde- 
pendent Republicans  favored  the  system  and  comprised  the  largest  number 
of  that  party. 

In  December,  1818,  Walter  Lowrie  succeeded  Mr.  Lacock  as  Senator  of 
the  United  States  from  Pennsylvania.  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  William 
Wilkins  first  began  to  attract  attention  by  his  ability  as  a thinker  on  public 
questions  and  as  a popular  orator.  It  was  recognized  that  his  future  in  the 
political  arena  was  destined  in  all  probability  to  be  one  of  usefulness  and 
brilliancy.  In  1819  Messrs.  Wilkins,  Gilmore,  Stewart  and  Brackenridge  were 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  Samuel  Power  was  chosen  State  senator  for  four 
years,  and  William  Marks  for  two  years.  Morgan  Neville  was  elected  sheriff 
of  Allegheny  County.  Three  distinct  shades  of  political  opinions  were  shown 
at  the  election  of  1819,  as  follows:  Federalist,  Republican  Delegation  and 

Democratic  Republican  Delegation.  To  state  the  distinctions  between  them 
would,  no  doubt,  meet  with  emphatic  contradictions  from  students  of  history. 
The  candidates  for  sheriff  in  1819  were  William  McCandless,  Morgan  Neville, 
William  Leckey,  Hugh  Davis,  William  B.  Foster,  Edward  Achelle,  James 
Crossan,  Edward  W.  Smallman,  David  Glenn,  James  Park  and  James  Blashford. 

It  was  in  1819  and  1820  that  Western  Pennsylvania  first  began  to-  assume 
a position  of  State  and  National  prominence  in  political  affairs.  Henry  Bald- 
win, in  Congress,  was  accomplishing  results  wholly  unexpected  to  his  most 
ardent  supporters  here,  and  of  immense  advantage  to  Pittsburg,  as  well  as  to 
the  State  generally.  Walter  Lowrie,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  was 
also  attracting  attention  by  his  ability  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Western 
country.  In  the  State  Legislature,  Messrs.  Powers,  Wilkins,  Brackenridge, 
Gilmore  and  Stewart  were  also  accomplishing  excellent  results  in  aid  of  manu- 
factures and  internal  improvements,  and  were  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
State  by  the  ability  with  which  they  urged  the  claims  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity 
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upon  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  In  May,  1820,  public  meetings 
were  held  in  more  than  one  place  in  Allegheny  County  to  publicly  thank  the 
local  representatives  in  the  Legislature  and  in  Congress,  for  their  intelligent 
efforts  and  splendid  success  in  securing  so  much  beneficial  legislation  for  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States  generally.  In  one  of  the  meetings  held 
in  Pittsburg,  William  Wilkins  was  prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
a Congressional  nomination.  At  this  time  Mr.  Baldwin’s  speech  on  the  tariff 
question  in  the  House  was  published  in  full  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  received, 
without  regard  to  party,  the  plaudits  of  this  entire  community.  It  was  recog- 
nized as  a masterly  effort,  and  as  presenting  the  tariff  question  upon  a basis 
never  before  accomplished  so  successfully  in  Congress. 

In  1820  William  Wilkins  was  formally  nominated  for  Congress  by  the 
Democratic  Republicans.  He  had  previously  been  a Federalist  and  an  Inde- 
pendent Republican.  Whether  his  views  on  the  subject  of  protection  and  inter- 
nal improvements  had  undergone  a change,  or  whether  his  ambition  had  been 
overshadowed  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Baldwin  is  difficult  now  to  determine.  At 
any  rate  he  came  out  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  which  fact  was  deplored 
by  the  Independent  Republicans,  owing  to  his  success  and  splendid  record  in 
the  State  Legislature,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  Congressional  district 
was  already  so  well  represented  in  Congress.  His  nomination  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Republicans  looked  too  much  like  the  course  of  a disappointed  man, 
who  seeks  the  best  results  obtainable  when  other  results  more  desirable  cannot 
be  attained.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  accomplished  so  much  in  Congress  that  it  was 
generally  thought  here  a matter  of  wisdom  to  continue  him  a member  of  that 
body.  This  view  did  not  reflect  in  any  way  upon  the  ability  of  Mr.  Wilkins. 
It  was  considered  best  to  continue  Mr.  Baldwin  in  Congress  and  Mr.  Wilkins 
in  the  State  Legislature  until  the  great  measures  then  before  the  public  were 
placed  upon  a substantial  foundation.  But  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Wilkins  appar- 
ently had  other  objects  in  view,  and,  accordingly,  he  was  brought  forward,  and 
his  election  to  Congress  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Baldwin  was  urged  with  great 
ability  and  persistency. 

The  exertions  of  Mr.  Baldwin  in  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  domestic  system 
of  manufactures  were,  up  to  that  time,  unparalleled  in  that  bod^.  Perhaps 
he  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  cement  the  wavering  and  uncertain  frag- 
ments of  a national  policy  on  that  subject.  Although  baffled  and  crushed 
bv  the  enemies  of  the  system,  he  sprang  into  prominence  again  and  again  with 
the  elasticity  of  steel,  and  with  some  new  resolution,  some  new  artifice,  sup- 
ported with  consummate  skill  and  ability  and  with  an  unwavering  persistency 
that  kindled  the  admiration  of  his  associates  and  filled  his  constituents  with 
hope.  However,  his  tariff  bill  of  1820  was  defeated,  as  was  also  the  same  bill, 
considerably  improved  and  again  introduced  by  him  in  1822.  After  the  session 
of  1821-2  he  suffered  a severe  illness  at  Washington  and  came  near  dying, 
and  during  convalescence  traveled  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  On  October 
16,  1822,  he  returned  to  Pittsburg,  and  never  was  a king  or  conqueror  received 
with  greater  manifestations  of  respect  and  joy  than  he  by  his  fellow  citizens. 
The  entire  city  and  surrounding  country,  with  spontaneous  outpouring,  turned 
out  to  welcome  him.  ‘"A  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired.  The  Mayor  and 
City  Council  were  suddenly  convened,  and  the  volunteer  companies  ordered 
out.  At  a spot  about  two  miles  from  the  city  line  lie  was  met  by  the  city 
authorities,  the  battalion  of  volunteers  and  a large  concourse  of  citizens,  and 
welcomed  in  a speech  by  Judge  Walker,  who,  among  other  things,  said:  ‘You 
ask  the  cause  of  this  assemblage  of  your  fellow  citizens;  they  answer,  their 
gratitude  for  your  tried  services  in  the  national  council,  which,  while  they 
have  given  you  a distinguished  place  among  the  American  statesmen,  have 
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reflected  their  luster  on  the  district  and  the  country;  they  regret  that  they  are 
about  to  lose  a representative  who  broke  the  first  ground  in  a system  of  finance 
and  national  policy  which  will  form  an  era  in  the  political  history  of  the 
republic;  their  sympathy  for  your  protracted  indisposition,  produced  in  your 
and  their  country’s  cause,  prosecuted  with  all  the  labor  and  industry  of  council, 
and  all  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  advocacy;  their  joy  at  your  restoration  to 
health  and  home.’  Mr.  Baldwin  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  express  his 
feelings  on  this  occasion,  but  that  he  could  never  forget  it,  and  had  but  one 
source  of  regret — that  he  had  been  able  to  effect  so  little  for  those  who  had 
honored  him  so  much.  Then  the  long  procession,  under  the  order  of  the  mar- 
shals, moved  down  through  the  city  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Baldwin”  (n). 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1824,  the  leading  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg  gave 
an  honorary  banquet  to  Henry  Baldwin,  in  testimony  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  eminent  services  in  Congress  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of 
1824.  “A  large  number  of  people  sat  down  to  a splendid  entertainment.”  To 
the  toast,  “Our  distinguished  guest,  Henry  Baldwin,”  he  spoke  at  considerable 
length,  and  gave  the  principal  credit  of  the  success  of  the  measure  to  Henry 
Clay,  and  ended  by  proposing  the  toast,  “Henry  Clay  and  the  American 
system,”  which  was  “received  with  great  applause  by  the  company.”  Several 
volunteer  toasts  were  offered,  during  which  it  appeared  that  both  Henry  Bald- 
win and  John  Todd  were  natives  of  Connecticut.  Judge  Shaler,  also  a native 
of  Connecticut,  near  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  offered  the  following: 
“The  State  of  Connecticut;  whilst  she  can  manufacture  such  domestic  fabrics 
as  Baldwin  and  Todd,  she  will  scarcely  need  a tariff  for  the  protection  of  genius 
and  perseverance”  (o).  The  vote  in  Congress  on  the  tariff  of  1824  was  as 
follows:  All  the  Free  States — For  tariff,  89;  against  tariff,  32.  Slave  States — 
For  tariff,  18;  against  tariff,  70. 

In  1824  the  vote  of  Allegheny  County  for  Congressmen  was  as  follows: 
Stevenson,  1,524;  Allison,  1,421;  Moore,  1,276;  Forward,  1,296;  Sutton,  390; 
Negley,  190.  The  first  two  mentioned  were  elected.  At  the  same  time  Messrs. 
Brown,  Patterson,  Gilleland  and  Sullivan  were  elected  to  the  Assembly.  This 
was  a triumph  of  the  Jacksonians.  It  was  said  later  of  the  campaign  of  1824 
that  the  Jacksonians  at  their  outdoor  meetings  “covered  a four-acre  lot.”  At 
the  Presidential  election  Pittsburg  gave  Jackson  1,386  votes,  Crawford  402, 
Adams  19  and  Clay  26.  The  city  might  as  well  have  made  the  vote  unanimous. 

The  Legislature  in  1824  took  a decisive  stand  on  the  question  of  domestic 
manufactures  by  enacting  “that  the  senators  of  this  State,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  instructed,  and  the  representatives  of 
this  State  in  Congress  be,  and  they  are  hereby  requested,  to  exert  their  influ- 
ence in  establishing  a tariff  for  the  protection  of  our  domestic  manufactures 
and  agricultural  interests”  (p).  In  the  preamble  to  this  act  it  was  stated  that 
“in  the  progress  of  events  experience  has  fully  demonstrated  the  inadequacy 
of  the  present  rate  of  imposts  to  protect  domestic  manufactures  against  a 
foreign  competition  enjoying  the  advantages  of  capital,  experience,  matured 
skill  and  the  artificial  encouragement  of  premiums  and  bounties,  and  that, 
without  additional  protection  from  the  General  Government,  the  country  must 
continue  indebted  to  foreign  supply  for  even  many  articles  of  manufacture 
immediately  connected  with  the  defense  and  independence  of  the  nation;”  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  cherish  and  foster  internal  indus- 
try; that  Congress  should  countervail,  by  protecting  duties,  all  foreign  regula- 
tions which  operated  injuriously  upon  the  business  interests  of  this  country; 
that  the  United  States  in  this  respect  should  become  independent  of  foreign 

(n)  Niles  Register.  (o)  Niles  Register,  September  11,  1824. 

(p)  Act  of  January  24,  1824. 
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powers;  that  the  independence  and  security  of  the  country  were  materially  con- 
nected with  the  prosperity  of  manufactures,  and  that  their  establishment,  by  the 
adoption  of  a sound  tariff,  would  improve  labor,  render  secure  the  domestic 
market  and  promote  the  general  prosperity.  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  his  speech  in 
Congress  in  support  of  the  tariff  of  1824,  had  said: 

“It  would  be  going  too  much  in  detail  to  trace  the  various  rates  of  ad  valorem 
duties  from  1789  to-  1804.  In  that  year  they  were  permanently  fixed  at  12^,  15 
and  20  per  cent.;  with  the  addition  of  the  Mediterranean  fund  they  were  15,  iy-J 
and  22-I  per  cent.,  and  continued  so  during  the  most  prosperous  period  of  our 
commerce  and  revenue  till  in  1812,  when  the  permanent  duties  were  doubled, 
making  27J,  324-  and  42J  per  cent.  They  continued  so'  until  1815,  after  the 
peace,  when  the  Mediterranean  fund  ceased,  and  the  duties  remained  until 
July,  1816,  at  the  rates  of  25,  30  and  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Had  they 
remained  so  you  would  not  have  been  assailed  by  general  cries  of  distress  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation.  We  should  have  enjoyed  not  a nominal  but  a real  inde- 
pendence. Our  resources  would  not  have  been  sent  abroad  to  protect  and 
reward  the  industry  of  others,  to  the  ruin  of  our  own  merchants,  manufacturers 

and  farmers If  it  was  right  in  1816  to  impose  a duty  of  25  per 

cent,  on  woolens  and  cottons,  principally  with  a view  to  revenue,  there  wall  be 
found  a strong  reason  for  its  increase  in  the  duties  now  imposed  by  the  British 
Government  of  sixpence  sterling  on  every  pound  of  wool  and  six  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  on  cotton  imported  after  the  5th  of  January,  1820.  Wool  has  been  an 
article  of  export  from  this  country  to  England.  The  new  duty  excludes  it;  the 
ports  are  now  shut  against  your  provisions.  In)  France1  Ja  duty  of  four 
dollars  per  100  pounds  on  cotton,  equal  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the 
raw  material,  is  aimed  at  this  country.  Thus  we  find  the  two  nations  pursuing 
the  same  policy  toward  our  products;  both  are  enriched  in  the  manufacture. 

I beg  the  House  not  to  lose  sig'ht  of  one  fact,  which  is  admitted 

by  all  to  be  true,  that  coarse  domestic  cottons  are  now  made  cheaper  than 
they  were  ever  imported.  The  remark  is  equally  true  of  nails  and  every  other 

article  of  which  this  country  commands  the  consumption This  has 

been  called  a Pittsburg,  a cut-glass  bill,  local,  partial  in  its  operations,  and 
framed  through  interested  motives.  Gentlemen  had  better  be  cautious  how 
they  use  the  word  Pittsburg  as  a name  of  reproach;  it  may  be  like  the  term 
‘Whig,’  one  of  pride  and  not  of  disgrace.  I will  tell  the  House  frankly  that 
I have  not  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  Pittsburg,  and  would  never  perjure 
myself  if  I had.  If  you  are  not  convinced  that  the  interests  of  that  place  are 
identified  with  the  nation,  that  cut  glass  can  be  defended  on  national  grounds, 
then  I agree  that  Pittsburg,  its  representative,  its  favorite  manufactures  (iron 
and  glass)  and  the  tariff  may  go  together.  I will  rest  the  whole  bill  on  this 
item  (glass),  and  freely  admit  that  the  increase  of  duty  on  glass,  plain  not  cut, 

is  among  the  greatest  proposed In  the  days  of  our  prosperity  we 

have  made  to  the  amount  of  a quarter  of  a million  dollars’  worth  in  a year. 
It  was  so  much  money  extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth — a raw  material 
of  no  value  for  exportation  converted  into  articles  of  the  greatest  usefulness 

and  beauty The  present  duty  is  a mere  tax  on  the  consumer;  it 

operates  as  no  discrimination  between  ours  and  the  industry  of  other  nations, 
but  leaves  it  to  struggle  against  the  effects  of  a positive  premium  on  importa- 
tions. The  proposed  increase  will  not,  as  a protecting  duty,  amount  to  more 
that  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  cut  glass;  it  is  only  proposed  to  add  five 
per  cent.,  the  duty  being  now  thirty.  I am  aware  of  objections  to  the  duty  on 
plain  glass,  and  am  sorry  to  find  them  come  from  manufacturers,  glasscutters, 
not  makers,  but  importers  of  plain  glass  who  are  not  satisfied  with  thirty-five 
on  cut  glass,  and  represent  plain  as  a raw  material  which  ought  to  be  duty  free. 
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In  Pittsburg  it  is  both  made  and  cut,  and  the  House  will  judge  who  is  most 
actuated  by  national  principles.  .....  Gentlemen  are  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing mine  an  iron-making  district;  it  is  iron  buying  and  iron  consuming.  The 
time  was  when  6,000  tons  were  purchased  annually,  not  one  of  which  was 
made  in  the  district.  It  is  a matter  of  most  perfect  astonishment  that  so 
important  an  article  should  have  been  not  only  so  perfectly  and  wantonly 
abandoned  by  the  present  tariff,  but  pointedly  selected  for  reprobation  by  a 
strange  policy,  which,  while  it  raised  the  duties  on  most  other  articles,  reduced 
that  on  iron  nearly  100  per  cent.  From  1804  until  1815  it  was  seventeen  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  and  until  1816  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  a duty  which  might  have  saved 
these  interesting  establishments  thus  apparently  destroyed  by  design.  Pigs 
and  castings  in  1815  paid  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  bar-iron  nine  dollars  a 
ton,  equal  to  (say)  nine  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  1818  the  duties  were-  increased 
to  fifty  cents  a hundred  on  pigs,  seventy-five  on  castings  and  bar-iron. 
In  this  House  it  was  raised  to  $20  a ton  by  a majority  of  forty-seven,  but 
reduced  in  the  Senate  to  $15.  Had  the  duty  been  a proportionate  one  in  1816 
a rate  lower  than  the  one  proposed  would  have  been  sufficient  to'  have  insured 
a domestic  supply,  but  the  reports  of  the  treasury  present  us  with  facts  which 
call  for  immediate  and  efficient  interference.  In  1818  the  importation  of  bar-iron 
exceeded  16,000  tons;  in  1819  it  amounted  to  near  20,000  tons.” 

In  February,  1824^  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  affirmed  by  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pursuant  to  public  notice,  the  Democratic  delegates  of  Allegheny  County 
met  at  the  Courthouse  on  June  7,  1825,  and  nominated  the  following  ticket  to 
be  supported  by  the  Democratic  Republican  party  at  the  ensuing  general  elec- 
tion: Senator,  James  M.  Riddle;  Assembly,  John  Brown  (of  Ross),  James  C. 

Gilleland,  Dr.  James  Powers;  sheriff,  William  Leckey;  commissioner,  Henry 
Strome;  coroner,  Hugh  Hazleton;  auditor,  Samuel  E.  Marks.  William  Marks 
and  David  Lynch  were  requested  to  attend  as  delegates  to  meet  the  delegates 
from  Beaver  and  Butler  counties  to  form  a ticket  for  the  senatorial  district,  and 
the  Assembly  ticket  to  be  formed  for  Butler  and  Allegheny,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  might  be  agreed  on.  The  following  persons  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee or  correspondence  for  the  ensuing  year:  Charles  Shaler,  Charles  Craig, 

Ross  Wilkins,  John  Sampson,  Robert  Hilands,  James  Patterson  (of  Birming- 
ham), David  Coon,  Francis  McClure,  Thomas  Brown  (of  Moon),  Samuel  Hamil- 
ton, J.  H.  Sewell,  Thomas  Gibson  and  John  Spear. 

In  1825  the  vote  for  Congressman  was  as  follows:  Robert  Orr,  Jr.,  2,660; 
Abner  Lacock,  1,496;  and  for  State  Senator,  Gilmore  1,77 9,  Sullivan  1,598, 
Riddle  893. 

In  1825  General  William  Marks,  of  Allegheny  County,  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  for  six  years,  after  a contest  lasting  several  months.  On  the 
24th  of  August,  1826,  William  Wilkins,  who  had  been  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose, delivered  an  able  and  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  characters  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  John  Adams,  who  had  recently  died,  to  a large  and  respectable 
audience  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
election  held  in  Allegheny  County  on  October  10,  1826:  Governor,  Shulze, 

2,297.  Congress,  James  S.  Stevenson,  2,531;  Robert  Orr,  2,534.  Assembly, 
Foster,  2,006;  Brown,  1,987;  Denny,  1,973;  Beatty,  1,639;  Power,  1,454;  Neel, 
1,337;  Murray,  694;  Patterson,  569.  Commissioner,  Fletcher,  1,324;  A. 
McFarland,  646;  T.  Chalfant,  789;  Hulbev,  406.  Auditor,  McFarland,  1,624; 
Scully,  1,371. 
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PARTIES  RAILWAY  BOND  REPUDIATION  INCIDENTS. 

Henry  Clay  became  known  as  the  father  of  the  American  system.  He  had 
advocated  it  in  Congress  from  the  commencement  of  his  career  there,  and  had 
sustained  it  with  great  ability  and  unwavering  fidelity  until  the  system  fell 
into  serious  disfavor  and  encountered  violent  opposition  from  the  Southern 
members  of  Congress  about  1820.  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in 
formulating  and  upholding  the  measures  of  protective  legislation.  It  is  not 
the  province  of  this  work  to  tell  the  reason  for  Mr.  Clay’s  defection  from 
his  previous  unwavering  support  of  the  system.  He  fell  into  disfavor  in  this 
vicinity,  and  accordingly,  in  September,  1825,  was  burned  in  effigy  in  Pitts- 
burg. It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Clay  did  not  deserve  from  Pittsburgers 
treatment  of  this  character,  and  the  better  class  of  citizens  took  no  part  in  this 
disgraceful  affair.  The  grand  jury  found  a true  bill  of  rioting  against  John 
McFarland,  Robert  McFarland,  Jonathan  McCurdy,  John  Murphy,  George 
Cochran,  Edward  Pacheli  and  William  Wright  for  that  offense.  They  were 
tried  by  jury,  but  the  jury  failed  to  agree,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  one  juror 
during  the  time  of  deliberation.  William  Wilkins  and  Richard  Biddle  were 
counsel  for  the  Commonwealth,  A.  S.  T.  Mountain  for  General  Pacheli,  and 
Messrs.  Snowden,  Pius,  Kingston,  Burke,  E.  J.  Roberts  and  J.  M.  Riddle 
for  the  defendants  generally.  This  case  attracted  intense  interest. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1827,  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  to  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  700,  entertained  Henry  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  with  a 
public  banquet  and  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  in  behalf  of  the  American  system  of  protection.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Anchor  Paper  Mill  of  Henry  Holdship,  and  was  presided  over  by  Gen- 
eral William  Marks,  with  John  Darragh,  James  Riddle,  Michael  Allen,  Mark 
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Stackhouse  and  William  McCandless  vice-presidents,  and  Samuel  Gormly  and 
Edward  D.  Gazzam  secretaries.  Among  the  guests  present  were  George  Rapp 
and  Frederick  Rapp,  of  Economy,  and  Major  Churchill,  commander  at  the 
Arsenal.  The  meeting  had  been  projected  some  time  before,  when  a committee 
of  arrangements  had  been  appointed.  This  committee  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons:  Charles  Shaler,  Walter  Forward,  Charles  H.  Israel,  Henry 

Holdship,  John  Robinson,  Christopher  Magee,  Alexander  Brackenridge,  A.  S.  T. 
Mountain,  George  G.  Wright,  Edward  Quigley,  Samuel  Roseburg,  George 
Evans,  James  Reeder,  Neville  B.  Craig,  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  Dennis  S. 
Scully,  William  McCandless,  George  Darsie,  Alexander  Miller,  James  Shaw, 
James  Irwin,  David  Logan,  James  Wilson,  Florence  Cotter,  George  Dawson, 
Carter  Curtis,  Joseph  Barclay  and  Ephraim  Pentland.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Clay  delivered  an  eloquent,  conciliatory  address,  affirming  his  well-known  views 
on  the  subject  of  protection.  The  Gazette  said:  “Upward  of  600  persons 

dined.  The  toasts  were  drunk  by  this  large  company  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  showed  that  their  hearts  were  with  their  illustrious  guest.  When  Mr. 
Clay  was  toasted  he  rose  amidst  the  acclamations  of  all  to  address  this  great 
multitude.  Perhaps  a scene  more  imposing  could  not  be  presented  to  the 
human  mind.  Four  hundred  of  the  party  at  least  were  manufacturers;  before 
them  stood  the  advocate  of  that  great  system  upon  the  success  or  failure  of 
which  had  depended  the  fortune  of  their  lives,  nay,  life  itself  and  its  blessings. 
As  the  silver  tones  of  his  voice  first  began  to  fall  upon  the  ear,  breathless 
silence  succeeded  to  the  acclamations  which  his  rising  had  created.  But  when 
sentiments  of  exalted  patriotism,  wrought  to  the  highest  coloring  by  the  strength 
of  his  genius,  rolled  with  all  the  modulations  of  intense  feeling  upon  the  auditory, 
the  excitement  could  not  be  restrained;  reiterated  applause  broke  from  all  parts 
of  the  assembly,  and  the  orator  was  obliged  again  and  again  to-  stop  until  the 
desire  to  hear  produced  silence  and  calmness.”  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address 
Mr.  Clay  offered  the  following  toast:  “The  city  of  Pittsburg;  the  abundance, 
variety  and  excellence  of  its  fabrics  attest  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  fosters 
them.”  Among  the  toasts  were  these:  “Alexander  Hamilton — The  first  advo- 
cate of  protective  duties;”  “The  Woolen  Bill — Let  us  feed,  clothe  and  protect 
ourselves;”  “The  Anchor  Paper  Mill — The  only  American  factory  ever  stopped 
through  Henry  Clay.  It  stopped  one  day  to  honor  him  who  prevented  it  from 
stopping  altogether.” 

It  was  in  1824-5  that  the  strength  of  General  Jackson  in  the  political  field 
was  first  presented  to  the  citizens  of  this  community.  Already  he  had  a powerful 
following  here.  At  the  electoral  college  in  1825  he  had  received  99  votes,  but 
the  election  having  been  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Adams 
was  chosen  President.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that  Harmar  Denny  became 
first  prominent  in  political  affairs.  In  1827,  so  great  had  become  the  strength 
of  General  Jackson  in  this  vicinity  that  political  lines  were  sharply  drawn  and 
immense  crowds  assembled  almost  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  His  friends 
and  supporters  became  aggressive  in  the  extreme,  and  conducted  a campaign 
on  a scale  of  magnitude  and  magnificence  never  before  witnessed  here. 

Among  the  leading  supporters  of  Adams  were  William  McCandless,  Francis 
McClure,  John  Darragh,  B.  R.  Evans,  Thomas  Gibson,  Joseph  Patterson, 
Charles  H.  Israel,  Alexander  Johnston,  Charles  Shaler,  David  Logan,  Robert 
Christy,  William  Howard,  James  Hanson,  Ephraim  Pentland,  James  Fulton, 
Joseph  Barclay,  Dr.  John  S.  Irwin,  James  Thomson,  Alexander  Miller,  David 
Maclean,  Solomon  Light,  Captain  Robert  Burke,  Neville  B.  Craig',  John  Butler, 
Patrick  McKenna,  Richard  Robinson,  John  Caldwell,  W.  W.  Fetterman,  Michael 
Allen,  Alexander  Brackenridge,  Charles  L.  Volz,  Joseph  Long,  James  Wilson, 
John  Sheriff,  Martin  Rahm  and  James  Riddle. 
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In  February,  1827,  a large  meeting  was  held  in  Pittsburg  to  take  action  to  aid 
the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  liberty.  William  Wilkins  was  chosen  chairman, 
and  N.  B.  Craig  and  A.  S.  T.  Mountain  secretaries.  B.  R.  Evans  offered  a set 
of  resolutions,  which  was  seconded  by  Charles  Shaler,  warmly  supporting  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  appointing  a com- 
mittee to  solicit  subscriptions  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Greek  committee  at 
Philadelphia,  to  be  transmitted  thence  to  Greece.  Michael  Allen  was  appointed 
treasurer  to  receive  the  subscriptions.  Meetings  were  also-  held  by  various 
churches  to  raise  funds.  By  the  following  autumn  a total  amount  of  $1,756.43  was 
raised.  The  churches,  presided  over  by  Reverends  McGuire,  Cook,  Black, 
Kerr,  Hopkins,  Swift  and  Herron,  raised  $361.71  for  the  Greek  cause. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1827,  the  friends  of  General  Jackson  and  the  opposi- 
tion to  a high  protective  tariff  held  a large  meeting  here  and  enjoyed  a dinner, 
to  which,  it  was  claimed  by  the  Mercury  and  the  Democrat,  about  1,600  persons 
sat  down.  It  was  said  there  were  three  tables,  each  252  feet  long.  Ex-Governor 
William  Findley  was  president  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  had  lately 
espoused  the  cause  of  Jackson,  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  while 
standing  on  a pile  of  cannon  captured  by  Commodore  Perry  on  Lake  Erie. 
There  were  present  James  S.  Stevenson,  William  Wilkins,  John  M.  Snowden 
and  others  already  prominent  as  recent  supporters  of  General  Jackson  for  the 
Presidency,  and  opposers  of  a high  protective  system.  Mr.  Baldwin  delivered 
the  principal  oration  of  the  day.  His  views  on  protection  had  undergone  great 
change,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  opposing  the  system  generally. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  a public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Courthouse,  March 
22,  1828,  by  the  “friends  of  General  Jackson  and  the  American  system.” 
Robert  T.  Stewart  was  chosen  chairman,  and  John  M.  Snowden  and  Thomas 
Hazleton  were  appointed  secretaries.  Benjamin  Bakewell  offered  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted,  declaring  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  gov- 
ernment to  protect  its  industries;  that  no  excessive  encouragement  should  be 
offered  to  any  particular  branch  of  industry  to  the  injury  of  all  the  rest,  and  that 
the  meeting  reposed  undiminished  confidence  in  the  representative  of  this  dis- 
trict in  Congress.  One  resolution  was  as  follows:  “Resolved,  That  the  articles 

of  wool,  iron,  hemp  and  flax,  and  the  manufactures  thereof,  as  well  as  the  finer 
fabrics  of  cotton,  are  not  sufficiently  protected.”  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this 
meeting  took  middle  ground.  It  was  called  together  by  “the  friends  of  General 
Jackson  and  the  American  system,”  thus  linking  the  cause  of  protection  to  the 
Democratic  car,  as  it  was  thought,  in  this  vicinity  at  least.  It  was  a recognition 
of  the  importance  to  Pittsburg  of  protection  by  a faction  of  the  local  democracy. 
The  Jacksonians  here  were  somewhat  at  sea  yet,  but  were  swiftly  formulating 
their  policy  and  concentrating-  their  strength. 

In  1827  John  Brown  was  elected  State  senator;  Harrnar  Denny,  William 
B.  Foster,  Ross  Wilkins  and  William  Beatty  representatives.  There  were  but 
two  tickets,  those  of  the  Adams  administration  and  of  Jacksonism.  On 
November  10,  1827,  the  friends  of  the  administration  held  a large  meeting  in 
Pittsburg,  on  which  occasion  William  McCandless  presided.  Francis  B.  McClure 
and  John  Darragh  were  appointed  vice-presidents,  and  John  Scott  and  B.  R. 
Evans  secretaries.  Charles  Shaler  was  the  principal  speaker,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  address  he  introduced  resolutions  declaring  that  the  administra- 
tion party  favored  protection  to  manufactures;  advocated  a suitable  diffusion 
of  the  public  finances  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  facility  of  inter-communica- 
tion; declared  that  Southern  statesmen  placed  a wrong  construction  on  the 
Constitution  concerning  manufactures;  asserted  that  the  South  was  jealous  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  North;  and  ended  by  recommending  the  renomination  of 
Adams  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  selection  of  John  A.  Shulze  as  the  candidate 
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for  the  Vice-Presidency.  William  McCandless,  Thomas  Gibson,  Joseph  Pat- 
terson, Charles  H.  Israel  and  Alexander  Johnston  were  appointed  a committee 
to  attend  a State  Administration  meeting  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  July  4,  1828. 

At  the  city  election  in  January,  1828,  the  Administration  majority  over  the 
Jackson  ticket  was  about  138.  At  this  time  the  most  prominent  politicians 
here  were  Henry  Baldwin,  William  Wilkins,  James  S.  Stevenson,  Harmar 
Denny,  John  M.  Snowden,  William  McCandless,  Charles  Shaler  and  William 
B.  Foster.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1827.  While  there  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Jackson  and  his  supporters,  and  not  only  spoke,  but 
voted,  against  the  Woolen  Bill,  which  the  manufacturers  of  Pittsburg  ardently 
desired  to  see  become  a law.  It  was  at  this  time  that  both  Henry  Baldwin  and 
William  Wilkins  became  supporters  of  General  Jackson.  It  was  claimed  that 
Henry  Baldwin  had  been  promised  the  appointment  of  Minister  to-  Mexico,  and 
James  S.  Stevenson  the  appointment  of  Sergeant-at-arms  in  the  House  in  case 
of  the  election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency.  In  1828  John  M.  Snow- 
den was  the  Jackson  elector  from  the  Sixteenth  District.  It  was  during  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1828  that  the  famous  “Coffin  Handbills”  were  issued, 
supposedly  from  the  office  of  the  Statesman,  either  by  John  B.  Butler,  or 
through  his  countenance  and  favor.  They  were  designed  to  cast  ridicule  upon 
the  career  of  General  Jackson,  and  throw-  his  pretensions-  into  public  disfavor. 
They  seem  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet,  showing  six  executions  of 
militiamen,  alleged  to  have  been  ordered  during  the  active  military  career  of 
General  Jackson.  On  page  eight  was  a weeping  willow,  and  Jackson  was 
represented  as  a slave-trader  in  an  illustration  where  two  slaves  were  chained 
together.  Jackson’s  encounter  with  the  Bentons  at  Nashville,  and  Ins  alleged 
connection  with  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr  were  also  presented  in  strong 
colors.  Intense  excitement  resulted. 

In  1828  James  S.  Stevenson  was  the  regularly  nominated  Jackson  candidate 
for  Congress,  running  in  four  counties,  which  gave  Jackson  a majority  of  3,628, 
and  was  supported  by  six  out  of  seven  of  the  Jackson  newspapers  in  the  district. 
William  Wilkins,  late  in  the  campaign,  came  out  as  an  independent  candidate 
for  Congress,  and  although  he  received  the  support  of  but  one  newspaper 
(said  to  have  been  established  to  aid  him)  in  the  district  and  was  a volunteer 
candidate,  he  was  elected  by  a majority  of  186.  The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Wilkins 
was  due  to  the  hostility  of  a faction  of  the  Democracy  to  Mr.  Stevenson.  His 
enemies  for  some  time  called  Mr.  Wilkins  the  “party  disorganizes ’’ 

The  campaign  of  1828  was  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  that 
ever  occurred  in  Allegheny  County.  The  Jackson  star  was  then  in  the  ascendent, 
and  the  tide  of  popularity  was  turned  almost  wholly  in  his  favor.  The  old 
party  organizations  were  broken  down,  and  the  new  candidate  for  national  honor 
swept  all  before  him.  Many  men,  like  William  Wilkins  and  Henry  Baldwin, 
who  had  previously  been  staunch  supporters  of  the  doctrines  of  Hamilton  and 
the  other  Federalists,  reversed  their  views  and  came  out  in  support  of  General 
Tack-son.  Numerous  meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  it  is 
declared  that  no  buildings  then  in  existence  could  contain  the  crowds  that 
gathered  to  hear  the  orators  speak  in  favor  of  the  merits  of  Jackson  and  his 
claims  to  be  honored  by  election  to  the  Presidency.  Members  of  the  old  parties 
still  fought  against  him,  but  it  was  like  a struggle  against  the  tides  of  the  sea. 
Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Gilmore,  both  Jackson  men,  were  elected  to  Congress,  and 
Ross  Wilkins,  James  Patterson,  James  Powers  and  James  McKee,  all  Demo- 
crats, or  “Jackson  men,”  as  they  were  then  termed,  were  elected  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

No  doubt  the  success  of  Mr.  Wilkins  over  Mr.  Stevenson  in  his  candidacy 
for  Congress  was  due  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  latter  in  working  and  voting 
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against  the  Woolen  Bill  and  against  internal  improvement,  and  to  the  support 
which  Judge  Wilkins  promised  would  be  given  by  him  to  those  measures  in 
case  of  his  election.  But  it  was  to  be  learned  later,  much  to  the  dismay  of 
manufacturers  and  friends  of  internal  improvement  here,  that  Mr.  Wilkins, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  could  be  swept  from  his  former 
allegiance  and  plunged  into  the  quagmire  which  the  South  was  persistently  pre- 
paring for  the  industries  of  the  North. 

In  1828  a large  meeting  of  young  men  who  favored  the  reelection  of  Mr. 
Adams,  was  called  in  Pittsburg,  on  which  occasion  Edward  D.  Gazzam  reported 
resolutions  against  the  election  of  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  and  in  favor  of  the 
ticket,  Adams  and  Rush.  The  resolutions  declared  that  inasmuch  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nominees  opposed  the  American  system  and  were  likewise  caucus  can- 
didates, having  been  chosen  by  a Legislative  cauciis  and  by  conventions  not 
called  by  the  people  but  by  members  of  the  Assembly,  they  should  not  be  sup- 
ported at  the  ensuing  election.  The  resolutions  eulogized  Clay  as  the  “general, 
subaltern  and  sentinel  of  the  tariff."  At  this  meeting  a number  of  the  friends 
of  General  Jackson  attempted  to  create  a disturbance,  but  were  frustrated  in 
their  design.  This  young  men’s  meeting  ended  by  appointing  a committee 
of  correspondence  of  twenty-five,  and  a committee  of  vigilance  of  150 — all  young 
men  of  this  vicinity.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  before  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  this  year  ended  several  of  the  young  men  composing  these  com- 
mittees became  the  supporters  of  General  Jackson,  and  voted  for  him  at  the 
November  election. 

During  the  campaign  political  recriminations  were  very  severe,  and  the 
course  pursued  by  local  politicians  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  of  the  fairest 
character.  In  October,  1828,  James  S.  Stevenson  began  suit  against  David 
Maclean,  editor  of  the  Gazette,  for  libel.  The  case  remained  on  the  dockets 
until  1830,  when  it  was  settled  by  dismissal,  the  plaintiff  paying  the  costs. 

In  January,  1828,  the  candidates  for  m^.yor  of  Pittsburg-  were  Messrs. 
Murray,  Lowrie  and  Snowden,  the  two  former  being  Administration  men  and 
the  latter  a Jacksonian.  On  the  first  ballot  Murray  received  eight  votes,  Lowrie 
nine  and  Snowden  three.  On  the  second,  Murray  received  eleven  votes,  Lowrie 
nine  and  Snowden  none.  At  this  election  the  principal  question  at  issue  was 
the  national  one  of  Administration  or  Jacksonism. 

In  1827,  during  the  progress  of  a trial  before  Judge  Wilkins,  a certain  lawyer 
called  Neville  B.  Craig  a liar,  whereupon  the  latter  retaliated  with  a blow'. 
Judge  Wilkins  fined  each  of  them  $150,  but  never  exacted  the  fines,  recom- 
mending their  remission.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Judge  Wilkins  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Mr.  Craig  and  others  to  run  for  Congress,  which  he  did,  and 
after  a bitter  and  acrimonious  campaign  was  elected.  At  a later  date,  when 
Judge  Wilkins  was  elected  to'  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Craig  rejoiced  at 
his  success,  declaring  that  his  friendship  for  manufactures  and  internal  improve- 
ment would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  Pittsburg.  As  was  predicted,  Judge 
Wilkins  made  his  mark  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where,  owing  to  his 
advocacy  of  measures  in  support  of  iron,  as  well  as  other  manufactures,  he 
became  popularly  styled  the  “iron  knight,”  a name  which  clung  to  him  for 
many  years,  despite  his  course  in  opposition  to  manufactures  and  internal 
improvement  at  a later  date. 

The  November  election  of  1828  resulted  as  follows: 


Jackson. 

Adams. 

Pittsburg,  East  AVard 

655 

298 

Pittsburg,  West  Ward 

■ 561 

308 

Allegheny  Borough 

223 

75 

Allegheny  County 

3 >866 

1,666 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  in  October,  1828,  there  were  five  candidates 
for  Congress  in  this  district,  all  of  whom  were  Democrats  except  Mr.  Moore.  At 
this  election,  so  great  was  the  rush  to  the  Jacksonian  ranks  that  both  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  went  Democratic  by  large  majorities. 

It  was  during  the  campaign  of  1828  that  the  question  of  Anti-Masonry 
began  first  to  assume  a position  of  importance  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  seen 
that  the  question,  owing  to  its  widespread  agitation,  was  destined  to  become 
of  national  significance.  The  disappearance  of  William  Morgan,  in  September, 
1826,  who  had  supposedly  been  abducted  and  murdered  by  the  Masons  in 
New  York,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  politicians  here  as  well  as  throughout 
the  country.  Another  case  of  much  importance  from  a Masonic  standpoint  was 
that  of  Pluymart,  who  in  1818  had  robbed  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank 
of  Pittsburg  and  had  escaped  punishment  therefor  until  1828,  when  he  was 
brought  to  trial  in  Pittsburg  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  three -years.  It 
seems  that  Pluymart  had  been  arrested  on  four  different  occasions,  but  had 
escaped  three  times,  and  after  being  sent  to  the  penitentiary  the  fourth  time 
had  broken  jail  and  was  running  at  large  and  enjoying  himself  when  pardoned 
by  Governor  Shulze.  It  was  claimed  by  the  Anti-Masons  that  the  frequent 
escapes  of  Pluymart  were  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a prominent  Mason  and 
had  employed  the  influences  of  that  order  to  free  himself  from  the  clutches  of 
the  law.  While  he  was  running  at  large,  after  having  escaped  from  the  peniten- 
tiary, strong  petitions  in  his  favor  were  numerously  signed  by  prominent  men 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Columbus,  Cleveland  and  elsewhere;  and  it  was 
declared  that  many  of  the  signers  were  prominent  Masons,  who  were  thus 
bound  under  their  oaths  to  assist  him.  Even  the  Pittsburg  Statesman,  edited 
by  John  B.  Butler,  approved  the  pardon  of  Pluymart,  whom,  it  styled  a perse- 
cuted man.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  shown  that  Pluymart  was  a professional 
blackleg  and  robber,  and  his  associates  were  thieves  and  abandoned  .wretches; 
that  he  had  swindled  the  merchants  of  New  York  out  of  from  $60,000  to  $80,000 
by  a systematic  course  of  villainy;  and  that  when  arrested  in  Cleveland,  himself 
and  his  associates  were  rioting  on  their  ill-gotten  plunder,  quaffing-  champagne 
by  the  dozen  and  sporting  thousands  of  dollars  at  the  gaming-table.  This  was 
the  man,  the  Anti-Masons  declared,  whom  John  B.  Butler  called  a persecuted 
man,  and  whom  the  prominent  citizens  in  various  large  cities-  of  the  country  were 
determined  should  be  set  at  liberty.  It  was  at  this  time  that  all  the  secrets 
of  the  Masonic  lodge  were  alleged  by  the  Anti-Masonic  papers  here  to  have  been 
revealed.  It  was  asserted  that  the  Masonic  oath  required  one  Mason  to  assist 
another,  even  to  the  extent  of  violating  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  that,  there- 
fore, members  of  that  party  should,  under  no  circumstances,  serve  upon  juries 
or  be  elected  to  any  office  of  responsibility.  It  was  declared  that  the  Masonic 
sign  of  distress  had  been  given  by  criminals  to  the  jury  from  the  dock  of  the 
Pittsburg  courts.  Whether  these  charges  were  true  or  not,  and  whether  the 
course  of  the  Anti-Masons,  conducted  through  many  years  of  warfare,  resulted 
in  checking  what  might  have  become  dangerous  practices  of  the  Masonic  order, 
it  is  not  the  province  of  this  volume  to  record.  One  thing  is  certain,  no  more 
Masons  disappeared  as  a consequence  of  having  revealed  the  secrets  of  the 
order,  nor  were  there  any  other  serious  rites  practiced  upon  society  by  citizens 
who  might  be  bound  by  oath  or  otherwise  to  place  the  welfare  of  a brother  Mason 
or  Odd  Fellow  above  the  pale  of  the  law.  The  case  of  Pluymart  is  introduced 
here  to  show  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  organization  in  this  vicinity 
of  the  strongest  section  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party  in  all  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
declared  here  by  Mr.  Lightner  and  twenty-six  other  Masons,  and  published  in 
the  newspapers,  that  some  of  the  Masonic  practices  were  calculated  “to  weaken 
all  the  securities  of  life,  liberty  and  property.”  For  many  years  after  Pluymart 
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had  been  pardoned,  persistent  efforts  were  made  to  secure  from  Harrisburg  the 
petitions  praying  for  his  release,  in  order  that  the  same  might  be  published, 
but  such  documents  could  never  be  found  (a). 

In  July,  1828,  Matthew  Carey,  the  great  protectionist,  visited  Pittsburg 
and  was  honored  with  a public  dinner.  There  were  present,  among  others, 
ex-Governor  Findley,  Henry  Baldwin,  Benjamin  Bakewell,  James  Adams,  John 
K.  McNickel,  lames  S.  Craft,  Robert  Burke,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  city.  In 
response  to  the  toast,  “Matthew  Carey,  Esq.,  the  genuine  philanthropist,  who 
has  exemplified  charity  at  home  by  cultivating  domestic  industry  and  charity 
abroad  in  his  efforts  for  Grecian  liberty,”  that  gentleman  addressed  the  assem- 
blage at  considerable  length  on  the  condition  of  the  country  “under  the  previous 
ruinous  policy,”  and  concluded  with  the  following  sentiment:  “Frenzied  be  the 

head  and  palsied  the  hand  that  shall  attempt  a dissolution  of  the  Union.”  After 
leaving  Pittsburg  Mr.  Carey  visited  Steubenville  to  see  the  paper-mill  of  Henry 
Holdship  and  other  enterprises  there,  and  was  “chaired  from  the  mill  to  the 
river”  and  greeted  with  cannon  and  cheers  (b). 

At  the  electoral  college  in  February,  1829,  Jackson  received  178  votes,  and 
Adams  83.  At  the  Democratic  convention  held  at  Harrisburg  in  March,  1829, 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a candidate  for  Governor,  James  S.  Stevenson,  of 
Pitttsburg,  showed  the  greatest  strength  except  two — Messrs.  Barnard  and 
Wolf.  The  latter  received  the  nomination  on  the  fifteenth  ballot.  The  name 
of  Mr.  Stevenson  was  presented  to  the  convention  by  David  Lynch.  On  June 
25,  1829,  the  Anti-Masons  met  in  convention  at  Harrisburg  and  nominated 
Joseph  Ritner  for  Governor. 

In  July,  1829,  a number  of  manufacturers  of  this  city  addressed  a letter 
of  inquiry  to  Ross  Wilkins,  David  Lynch,  James  Patterson  and  James  S.  Craft, 
who  had  a short  time  before  been  duly  nominated  for  the  General  Assembly, 
requesting  an  expression  of  their  views  on  several  public  questions,  among 
which  was  that  of  the  tariff;  particularly  their  attitude  toward  prominent  men 
of  the  Southern  States,  who'  opposed  the  protective  system.  Already  a distrust, 
not  yet  severe,  had  fallen  upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  North  by  the  hostility 
of  Southern  statesmen  to  the  American  system,  and  by  rumors  of  the  hostility 
of  Jackson’s  administration  to  the  United  States  Bank.  An  uneasy  and  appre- 
hensive feeling  manifested  itself  in  the  transactions  of  business.  This  unrest, 
more  than  anything  else,  led  the  manufacturers  here  to  request  their  nominees 
for  the  Legislature  to  publicly  express  their  views  on  these  questions.  They  met 
the  questions  squarely  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inquirers.  They  said:  “We 
hold  that  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  this  people,  fostered  in  their  first  efforts, 
can  manufacture  at  home  whatever  can  be  manufactured  abroad,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  industry  by  such  duties  as  will  secure 
its  free  and  full  exertion,  until  it  reaches  that  maturity  of  production  and  cheap- 
ness of  price  which  experience  in  every  protected  article  demonstrates  can  be 
attained.”  The  letter  of  inquiry  was  signed  by  the  following  men:  A.  and  J. 

Murray,  satines  and  woolen-cloth  manufacturers;  Thomas  Bakewell,  flint-glass 
manufacturer;  Benjamin  Page1,  ditto;  Hamilton  .Stewart,  cotton-cloth  manufac- 
turer; Mark  Stackhouse,  steam-engine  maker;  Asa  Waters,  scythe,  shovel,  etc., 
manufacturer;  Blackstock,  Bell  & Co.,  cotton  manufacturers;  Freeman  & Miller, 
iron-founders;  John  Gallagher,  bell  and  brass  founder;  Henry  Jones  & Co., 
cotton-cloth  manufacturers;  Abner  Updegraff,  cutler  and  whitesmith;  James 
Shaw,  cotton-cloth  manufacturer;  Joseph  McFadden,  miller;  James  Thompson 
steam-engine  maker;  George  Cochran,  agent  for  Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Asso- 
ciation; Hilary  Brunot,  white  and  red  lead  manufacturers;  B.  McAlenin,  ditto; 


(a)  Gazette,  August  30,  1841.  (b)  Niles  Register,  July  19,  1828. 
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J.  Tilford  & Son,  cotton-cloth  manufacturers;  Jacob  Hays,  farmer  and  dis- 
tiller; Mahlon  Rogers,  steam-engine  maker;  McGill  & Darsie,  cabinetware 
manufacturers;  M.  S.  Mason  & Co.,  Pennsylvania  Rolling  Mill;  Kings- 
land,  Lightner  & Co.,  the  Jackson  Foundry;  John  Arthurs,  steam-engine  maker; 
R.  T.  .Stewart,  late  of  Sligo  Iron  Works,  now  salt  manufacturer. 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the  October  election ; 

Ritner.  Wolf. 


Pittsburg,  East  Ward 139  333 

Pittsburg,  West  Ward 201  408 

Allegheny 88  113 


In  the  autumn  of  1829  William  Wilkins,  who  had  been  elected  to  Congress, 
resigned,  which  necessitated  the  election  of  his  successor.  The  Congressional 
district  at  that  time  comprised  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver 
and  Butler.  After  his  election  to  Congress  Mr.  Wilkins  had  been  requested  by 
many  members  of  the  bar,  by  the  jurors  and  by  many  citizens  generally,  to 
resign  his  seat  in  Congress  and  to  resume  his  judicial  office.  After  some  delib- 
eration he  consented,  whereupon  Henry  Baldwin  was  publicly  requested  to 
become  a candidate  for  the  vacant  seat.  Two  large  meetings  of  the  citizens 
were  held,  one  of  which,  as  a friend  of  domestic  industry,  nominated  Mr.  Bald- 
win, and  the  other,  as  the  friend  of  the.  Jackson  Administration,  nominated  Mr. 
Stevenson.  Shortly  afterward  a third  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Harmar  Denny, 
as  an  avowed  enemy  of  Masonry,  was  nominated  to  the  same  position.  A 
committee  of  Anti-Masonic  citizens,  consisting  of  Benjamin  Bakewell,  Mark 
Stackhouse,  John  Arthurs,  Thomas  Liggett,  James  Arthurs  and  John  McKee, 
had  addressed  an  open  letter  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  requesting  him  to  accept  the 
Congressional  nomination,  of  that  party.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wilkins 
the  friends  of  protection  in  this  vicinity  had  turned  with  one  accord  to  Mr.  Bald- 
win as  the  champion  of  the  American  system.  It  was  concluded  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  district  demanded,  above  all  else,  a man  qualified  to  oppose  meas- 
ures already  at  work  in  Congress  to  cripple  or  annihilate  the  tariff  of  1824.  He 
had  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  although  he  had  become  somewhat  estranged 
from  Henry  Clay,  he  was  still  an  advocate  of  the  protective  system.  But  other 
causes  and  elements  were  at  work  under  the  surface  in  this  community.  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  past  deputy  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons,  and  had 
deprecated  the  persistent  force  of  a large  faction  of  his  party  against  that  organ- 
ization. He  replied  that,  while  under  ordinary  circumstances  he  could  not  refuse 
to  accept  a public  station  so  generously  offered,  he  could  not  receive  such 
nomination  from  a party  of  his  fellow  citizens  whose  course  was  committed 
to  a rigid  proscription  of  the  old  society  (Lreemasons)  which  for  ages  had 
survived  the  enmity  of  inquisitions  and  tyrants,  and  whose  principles  had  been 
respected  amidst  the  wildest  civil  discord  and  party  vengeance.  He  said:  “If 

the  people  of  this  powerful  and  respectable  district  shall  think  proper  to  stamp 
Masons  and  Masonry  with  the  seal  of  infamy,  I hope  it  may  never  be  attributable 
to  me  or  my  friends,  and  that  the  responsibility  may  rest  exclusively  on  those 
who  have  commenced  the  excitement.”  He  ended  by  stating  that  having 
candidly  expressed  his  views,  he  was  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  His  refusal  compelled  the  Anti-Masons  to  select  another  can- 
didate, which  they  did  in  the  person  of  Harmar  Denny.  At  this  time  party 
lines  were  sharply  drawn  in  Pittsburg.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  at  any  time 
before  or  since,  so  much  feeling  was  manifested  as  during  the  various  cam- 
paigns of  the  year  1829.  The  result  of  the  special  Congressional  election  was  as 
follows : 
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Pittsburg,  East  Ward. 
Pittsburg,  West  Ward 

Allegheny 

Northern  Liberties.  . . 
Allegheny  County .... 
Denny’s  majority. 


Denny. 

Stevenson. 

231 

3ii 

321 

322 

130 

no 

32 

113 

2,1 71 
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In  December,  1829,  Mr.  Craig,  editor  of  the  Gazette,  admitted  that  he  had 
much  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  to  advocate  Masonry  or  Anti-Masonry  dur- 
ing the  special  Congressional  election,  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  party  here  was 
almost  equally  divided  on  that  question  and  that  his  patrons  were  numerous 
among  both  factions.  He  finally  said,  on  December  4:  “After  much  deliberation, 
therefore,  we  have  determined  that  the  Gazette  shall  not  become  the  advocate 
of  either  party  in  the  present  contest.’’  The  Mercury  declared  that  the  Gazette 
tried  to  remain  neutral  so  as- not  to  be  compelled  to  come  out  against  James  S. 
Stevenson,  a high  Mason,  because  Mr.  Stevenson  was  considered  the  ablest 
representative  this  district,  under  the  circumstances,  could  send  to  Congress  to 
support  local  manufactures;  but  the  subsequent  course  of  Mr.  Craig  proved  that 
he  was  no  friend  of  the  Masons.  Soon  after  this  election  the  Gazette  came  out 
as  an  avowed  organ  of  Anti-Masonry,  and  so  continued  until  that  question 
was  wholly  obliterated  from  American  politics.  In  fact,  Mr.  Craig  soon  became 
the  strongest  Anti-Masonic  editor  in  the  Western  country.  His  persistency,  his 
adherence  to  principles  he  believed  to  be  correct,  his  dogmatic  method  of  fight- 
ing in  behalf  of  any  cause,  coupled  with*  his  irascible  temper  and  his  strong 
regard  for  law  and  religion,  gave  him  a national  reputation  as  an  Anti-Masonic 
supporter. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  August  5,  1829,  of  all  persons  who  were 
opposed  to  Freemasonry,  the  Anti-Masonic  party  of  Allegheny  County  was 
formally  organized.  David  McKee  served  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 
John  Willock  secretary.  The  creed  of  the  party  was  laid  down  as  follows:  “The 

institution  of  secret  societies  in  a republican  government  has  always  been 

viewed  by  our  wisest  and  best  patriots  as  unnecessary  and  dangerous 

We  will  not,  upon  the  present  occasion,  refer  to  the  truly  alarming  case  of 
William  Morgan.  We  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  high 
offices  in  the  city  and  county,  and  from  that  alone  every  impartial  individual 
must  be  satisfied  that  Freemasonry  is  a combination  whose  ruling  spirit  is 

greedy,  exclusive  and  monopolizing' In  the  city  of  Pittsburg  there 

are  six  good  salary  offices:  Recorder,  mayor,  treasurer,  street  commissioner, 
gauger  and  wharfmaster,  and  they  are  all  held  by  Masons.  There  are  also 
twelve  aldermen;  eight  are  Masons.  The  judge  of  our  County  Court,  our  pro- 
thonotary,  our  register  and  recorder  and  the  clerk  of  the  Orphans’  Court  are  all 
Masons.  Of  the  present  delegate  ticket,  three  at  least  are  Masons.  This 
surely  cannot  be  accidental.  It  is  produced  by  combined  and  concerted  influ- 
ence upon  the  appointing  power,  not  used  in  their  Masonic  character,  but  regu- 
lated and  directed  in  secret,  having  the  united  influence  of  all  those  bound  by 
the  ‘mystic  tie.’  The  members  of  the  meeting  have  no  disposition  to  proscribe 
or  injure  their  fellow  citizens  even  though  they  obstinately  adhere  to  the  secret 
fraternity.  While  their  proceedings  are  such  as  to  eschew  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  they  may  pass  unmolested  and  undisturbed.  At  the  same  time,  we  deem 
it  our  right  and  our  bounden  duty  to  protest  against  placing  the  whole  governing 
powers  of  our  country  in  the  hands  of  members  of  a secret  society,  a society 
united  together  by  a tie  known  to  themselves  and  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  a society  who  form  an  imperium  in  imperio,  a society  having  an  interest 
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different  from,  and  perhaps  hostile  to,  the  rest  of  the  community;  therefore, 
Resolved,  That  this  meeting  do  protest  against  the  election  of  Freemasons  to 
the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth.  Resolved,  That  we  do>  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  to  oppose  by  all  honorable  means  the  election  to  any  office  of  any 
individual  so  long  as  he  continues  a member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.” 

The  meeting  announced  that  it  would  support  for  the  Assembly  Joseph 
Patterson,  James  Logan,  Thomas  McKown  and  Francis  C.  Hannagan,  and 
approved  of  the  nomination  of  Joseph  Ritner  for  governor.  A committee 
■ was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  county. 

In  the  autumn  of  1829,  during  the  special  campaign  for  Congress,  Harmar 
Denny  strongly  advocated  the  claims  of  Anti-Masonry.  It  was  stated  that 
out  of  6,000  taxables  in  the  county,  there  was  not  to  exceed  500  Masons,  and 
that  the  number  of  offices  then  held  by  members  of  that  fraternity  was  out  . of  all 
proportion.  In  fact,  it  was  declared  that  in  the  city  and  county,  out  ’of  a total 
of  twenty-six  elective  offices,  nineteen  were  held  by  Masons  and  seven  by 
persons  not  members  of  that  organization. 

In  January,  1830,  M.  B.  Lowrie,  Anti-Masonic  candidate,  was  elected  by 
the  City  Councils  mayor  of  Pittsburg.  In  the  spring  of  1830  the  local  papers 
published  in  full  the  speeches  of  Colonel  Hayne  and  Daniel  Webster  in  Congress 
on  the  subjects  of  nullification  and  of  State’s  rights  under  the  Constitution, 
and  commented  upon  the  same.  The  views  of  Colonel  Hayne  met  with  con- 
siderable support  in  this  vicinity,  the  Democratic  papers  supporting  the  claims 
advocated  by  the  members  from  South  Carolina.  O11  the  other  hand,  the  great 
body  of  citizens  appreciated  the  strength,  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Webster. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1830  that  the  city  was  first  divided  into  four  wards, 
and  an  election  district  was  established  in  each  ward.  In  1830,  for  the  first  time 
here,  the  policy  of  organizing  a Workingmen’s  party  and  of  formally  nominating 
a county  ticket  was  adopted.  First,  the  Democratic  Republicans  assembled  in 
convention  and  nominated  a ticket;  and  second,  a short  time  afterward  the  so- 
called  Workingmen  held  their  convention  and  nominated  exactly  the  same 
ticket.  The  Democratic  Republicans  claimed  that  they  were  actuated  by  former 
political  considerations,  and  the  Workingmen  declared  that  they  disregarded  all 
former  party  distinctions,  and  wished  merely  to  have  Workingmen  properly 
represented  in  the  various  offices.  At  this  time  there  was  a great  cry  against 
party  influences  or  the  party  lash,  and  in  favor  of  a voluntary  selection  of  can- 
didates for  office.  For  Congress,  the  Anti-Masons  nominated  Harmar  Denny 
and  William  Ayres;  the  Workingmen  nominated  Walter  Forward  and  John  R. 
Shannon,  and  the  Democratic  Republicans  nominated  John  Gilmore  and  James 
Patterson. 

In  1830  the  Democratic  Republicans  were  SO’  split  up  that  a faction  of 
them,  among  whom  were  Samuel  Fahnestock,  Owen  Ashton,  Charles  Von 
Bonnhorst,  Benjamin  Troost,  Robert  Stewart,  John  S.  Irwin,  Samuel  Wood 
and- John  Anderson,  addressed  a letter  to  Walter  Forward,  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Workingmen  for  Congress,  requesting  him  to  resign  in  the  interest 
of  harmony,  and  thus  prevent  the  defeat  of  his  party.  A counter  request  was 
addressed  to  him,  signed  by  Charles  Shaler,  James  Cuddy,  Isaac  Harris,  Robert 
Christy,  William  McCandless,  Samuel  Hamilton,  Ephraim  Pentland,  Robert 
Burke,  G.  W.  IToldship  and  others,  requesting  him  not  to  so  resign.  He 
determined  to  follow  the  latter  course,  and  so  notified  those  who  had  requested 
his  withdrawal. 

At  the  October  election  Harmar  Denny  and  William  Ayres,  Anti-Masonic 
candidates  for  Congress,  were  duly  elected.  In  the  district  Denny  received 
6,296,  his  majority  being  1,552.  In  Allegheny  County  he  received  a total  of 
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2,770.  Mr.  Ayres  received  in  the  county  2,062,  Mr.  Stewart  1,852,  Mr.  Gilmore 
1,505,  Mr.  Forward  1,184.  At  the  October  election,  1830,  the  following  number 
of  votes  was  polled  in  Pittsburg:  North  Ward,  608;  East  Ward,  510;  South 
Ward,  962;  West  Ward,  368.  The  principal  Democratic  papers  at  this  time 
were  the  Mercury,  Allegheny  Democrat  and  Manufacturer,  and  the  Anti-Masonic 
papers  were  the  Gazette,  Advocate  and  Statesman.  In  December,  1830,  the  Legis- 
lature chose  William  Wilkins  for  United  States  Senator.  Ten  other  candidates 
opposed  him.  On  the  first  ballot  he  received  six  votes,  and  on  the  twenty-first 
received  72,  which  was  sufficient  to  nominate.  Among  the  rival  candidates  were 
Messrs.  McKean,  Stevenson,  Ingersoll,  Hawkins,  Denny  and  Dallas.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Wilkins  met  with  approbation  generally  of  the  members  of  all 
parties  in  this  vicinity.  The  Gazette,  on  December  27,  said:  “No  election  has 

ever  given  more  general  satisfaction.”  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Wilkins  at  this  time 
had  not  long  been  a member  of  the  Democracy,  he  was  opposed  by  rnany  Demo- 
crats of  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Craig  supported  him  in  order  to  secure  his  services 
in  Congress  in  support  of  special  legislation  needed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Pittsburg  and  the  Western  country  generally.  In  January,  1831,  Magnus  M. 
Murray  was  elected  by  the  City  Councils  mayor  of  Pittsburg. 

On  August  27,  1831,  the  National  Republicans  met  in  Pittsburg,  and 
recommended  Henry  Clay  and  William  Wirt  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
General  William  Marks  was  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Ephraim  Pentland 
and  Charles  H.  Israel  were  secretaries.  Charles  Shaler  and  Walter  Forward  were 
appointed  delegates  to  the  general  convention  of  the  party  at  Baltimore,  and 
William  Marks,  James  Riddle,  W.  W.  Fetterman,  Thomas  Gibson,  Christopher 
Cowan,  David  Coon,  Walter  H.  Lowrie,  James  Adams,  Robert  Christy,  Thomas 
Carter,  Charles  H.  Israel,  Robert  Burke,  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  John  Pollock 
and  John  B.  Butler  were  appointed  a general  committee  of  correspondence.  The 
names  employed  by  the  two  principal  parties  during  the  campaign  of  1831 
were  Anti-Masons  and  National  Republicans.  The  National  Republicans  nomi- 
nated for  the  State  Senate  Colonel  James  Johnston,  and  for  the  Assembly  Hugh 
Davis,  James  S.  Craft,  Samugl  Gormly  and  F.  C.  Flannagan.  The  Anti-Masons 
nominated  for  the  State  Senate  William  Hays,  and  for  the  Assembly  David 
Gilleland,  Francis  Kerns,  James  Hultz  and  Andrew  Bayne.  One  of  the  notable 
features  of  this  campaign  was  the  war  waged  by  the  Gazette  against  James  S. 
Craft,  candidate  for  the  Assembly. 

In  1832  a split  occurred  in  the  ranks  of  the  local  Democracy  over  the 
attitude  of  the  Administration  toward  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the 
removal  of  the  Government  deposits.  The  seceding  Jackson  men  formed  a 
branch,  which  came  out  with  a ticket  for  Clay  and  Sargeant.  This  meeting  was 
held  in  September,  1832,  John  Tassev  being  chairman,  Louis  Peterson  and 
Thomas  Scott  vice-presidents,  and  Samuel  Gormly  and  John  F.  Greer  secretaries. 
One  resolution  adopted  at  this  meeting  read  as  follows:  “Resolved,  That  we 

will  make  use  of  our  most  strenuous  exertions  to  defeat  the  reelection  of  Andrew 
Jackson  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.”  This  meeting  also  passed 
resolutions  ag'ainst  the  election  of  George  Wolf,  a friend  and  supporter  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  to  the  governorship  of  Pennsylvania.  The  resolution  favored  the 
nomination  of  Ritner  for  governor  and  Harmar  Denny  for  Congress.  Previous 
to  July,  1832,  sixty-four  citizens,  who  had  been  zealous  Jackson  supporters, 
renounced  him  publicly,  owing  to  his  refusal  to;  renew7  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
of  the  LTnited  States.  The  following  vras  the  language  of  these  men:  “We  do 

hereby,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  true  patriotism,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  a painful  but  imperative  duty,  forever  renounce  our  support  of  him  as  a 
candidate  for  reelection.”  An  invitation  w^as  extended  to  all  others  of  similar 
views  to  join  the  ranks  of  this  seceding  faction.  Soon  the  number  reached 
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over  300  persons,  among  whom  were  Thomas  Fairman,  Louis  Peterson,  four 
of  the  Irwins,  four  of  the  Arthurs,  Isaac  Lightner,  John  Herron,  Hilary  Brunot, 
Allen  Kramer,  Samuel  P.  Darlington  and  James  Park.  This  split  in  the  ranks 
of  Jacksonism  was  not  caused  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Anti-Masons,  but  was  due 
solely  to  Jackson’s  hostility  to  what  the  citizens  here  believed  to  be  interests 
which  vitally  affected  the  welfare  of  local  manufacturers.  It  was  a genuine 
division  of  party  on  the  question  of  political  policy.  At  a large  meeting  of 
former  Jackson  men,  of  which  John  Irwin  was  chairman,  held  July  20,  1832,  the 
action  of  General  Jackson  in  returning  the  United  States  Bank  bill  without  his 
signature  was  denounced;  and  it  was  declared  that  such  an  institution  was 
necessary  in  business  interests;  that  General  Jackson’s  reasons  for  his  course 
were  novel  and  destructive;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  should  be  extended 
to  George  M.  Dallas,  William  Wilkins,  Harmar  Denny  and  John  Gilmore 
for  their  steady  support  of  the  question  of  rechartering  the  Bank.  At- this  meet- 
ing Samuel  Church,  John  Irwin,  Hugh  Robertson,  Henry  Coulter,  William 
Carlisle,  Allen  Kramer  and  Isaac  Lightner  were  appointed  a committee  of 
vigilance  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  citizens  on  the  subject.  Resolutions  of 
a severe  character  concerning  the  attitude  of  President  Jackson  were  passed 
at  this  meeting.  Soon  afterward  120  men  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  issued 
an  address  approving  of  the  course  of  this  meeting.  Among  other  things  the 
address  said:  “We  again  call  upon  you  to  say  whether  the  enemies  of  the  tariff 

shall  be  permitted  to  destroy  indirectly  the  system  which  has  triumphed  over 
their  open  attacks — whether  the  American  manufacturer  with  small  means 
shall  be  deprived  of  that  opportunity  of  competing  with  foreign  capital  and 
foreign  labor  which  the  present  facilities  of  collecting  his  debts  afford  him — 
whether  the  face  of  the  poor  shall  be  ground  by  brokers  and  stock  jobbers  as  in 
1817  and  1818  and  the  succeeding  years  of  general  distress,  when  worthless 
paper  money  had  usurped  the  place  of  specie  and  when  the  sound  of  industry 
was  unheard  in  our  shops,  when  wheat  sold  for  twenty  cents  a bushel  and 
flour  at  one  dollar  per  barrel,  while  all  the  foreign  articles  of  comfort  and  neces- 
sity were  far  higher  than  they  now  are”  (c).  This  address  was  signed  by  the 
following  committee:  Thomas  Bakewell,  S.  P.  Darlington,  John  Arthurs, 

William  Mackey,  Thomas  Fairman,  Louis  Peterson,  Jacob  Forsyth,  Samuel 
Church,  John  Irwin,  Hugh  Robertson,  Henry  Coulter,  William  M.  Carlisle,  Allen 
Kramer  and  Isaac  Lightner.  In  August,  1832,  at  an  immense  meeting  of  the 
seceding  Jackson  men,  it  was  finally  resolved  to  support  the  Anti-Masonic 
electoral  ticket.  In  1832  Allegheny  County  became  the  Twenty-second  Con- 
gressional district;  its  vote  for  governor  and  congressmen  was  as  follows: 

Governor.  Congress. 


Ritner. 

Wolf. 

Denny. 

Robinson 

East  Ward 

162 

183 

189 

145 

South  Ward 

297 

334 

333 

295 

West  Ward 

122 

11 7 

139 

98 

North  Ward 

289 

198 

303 

117 

Allegheny  Borough .... 

323 

248 

252 

314 

In  1832  the  vote  for  Jackson  was  3,321,  and  for  the  opposition  2,985. 

In  1832  the  question  of  a dissolution  of  the  Union  was  called  prominently  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  community  by  the  action  of  the  Southern 
members  of  Congress,  particularly  from  South  Carolina,  on  the  questions  of 
nullification  and  secession.  The  questions  were  new  then,  comparatively,  and 
elicited  all  shades  of  opinion.  Many  here  openly  avowed  their  belief  that  a 


(c)  Address  of  the  Committee  in  Gazette,  August  3,  1832. 
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Southern  State  had  the  right  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  and  to  secede  from 
the  Union  in  case  her  best  interests  were  believed  to  he  in  such  a course.  The 
American  Manufacturer  of  this  city,  immediately  after  the  second  election  of 
.Undrew  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  stated  in  an  editorial  that  in  its  opinion 
it  was  best  to  abandon  the  protective  tariff  system  rather  than  incur  the  ill-will 
of  the  South  and  their  withdrawal  from  the  Union.  The  Manufacturer  used 
the  following  language:  “It  is  not  too  late  to  reason  on  this  matter,  and  if 

by  an  abandonment  of  the  protective  policy  the  South  can  be  tranquilized,  their 
attachment  to  the  Constitution  restored  and  the  Union  preserved,  let  the 
sacrifice  be  made.”  But  those  of  this  vicinity  who  favored  these  views  were 
comparatively  few,  and  were  opposed  by  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the 
great  body  of  citizens. 

Among  the  first  supporters  of  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  Presidency  were 
Ephraim  Pentland,  John  B.  Butler,  Robert  Burke  and  David  Lynch.  These 
men  opposed  the  protective  tariff  of  1824,  and  in  a short  time  came,  with 
others,  to  idolize  Jackson.  In  1824  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Jackson  were  divided 
in  this  community  on  the  question  of  the  tariff.  The  above-named  men  opposed 
such  measure,  while  Hugh  Davis,  William  McCandless,  Mr.  Scully  and  many 
others  favored  it.  At  this  time  there  was-  no  serious  opposition  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States;  Jacksonians,  as  well  as  Independent  Republicans,  were 
either  neutral  on  the  subject,  or  at  least  offered  no  opposition  to  it.  It  remained 
for  a later  date,  under  the  stimulus  of  Jackson’s  opposition  to  the  bank,  to 
develop  the  antagonism  here. 

In  1832  Anti-Masonry  reached  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  The  Gazette, 
edited  by  Neville  B.  Craig,  and  the  Times,  edited  by  Alfred  Sutton,  supported 
this  party  and  contended  for  the  honor  of  its  championship.  The  Pennsylvania 
Advocate  was  commenced  here  by  Judge  Wilson,  of  Steubenville,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  defeating  the  reelection  of  General  Jackson  and  of  breaking  down 
the  Anti-Masonic  journals  here.  Mr.  Wilson  failed  signally  in  both  under- 
takings. 

At  a large  meeting  held  here  in  January,  1833,  resolutions  were  adopted 
endorsing  the  proclamation  of  President  Jackson,  against  the  nullification  pro- 
ceedings of  South  Carolina.  The  resolutions,  which  were  presented  by  A.  W. 
Foster,  declared  that  no*  State  had  the  right  to  secede  from  the  Union;  that 
the  act  of  South  Carolina  was  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary,  and  other 
resolutions,  endorsed  by  Walter  Forward,  declared  it  unwise  to  sacrifice  tariff 
principles  to  conciliate  South  Carolina.  Samuel  Pettigrew,  mayor  of  Pittsburg, 
presided  at  this  meeting.  A resolution  was  introduced  by  W.  W.  Fetterman  to 
instruct  the  Western  representatives  in  Congress  to  oppose  the  Verplanck  Bill, 
then  pending,  or  any  other  that  would  reduce  the  protective  duty.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  at  this  meeting  were  Messrs.  Foster,  Brackenridge  and  Fetter- 
man. 

In  1832  the  National  Republicans,  or  Jacksonians,  supported  in  a large 
measure  the  Anti-Masonic  ticket,  but  in  1833  they  again  united  in  support  of 
the  Administration  candidates.  In  January,  1833,  Samuel  Pettigrew  was 
reelected  mayor  of  Pittsburg.  In  1833  great  division  in  the  political  parties 
occurred.  There  were  Federalists,  Democrats,  Clay  men,  Jackson  men,  Van 
Buren  men,  Cass  men,  Bank  men,  Anti-Bank  men,  Reformers,  Anti-Reform- 
ers, Anti-Masons,  or,  as  the  latter  were  sometimes  called,  Anti-goat  men. 

In  June,  1833,  the  passage  of  the  Irish  coercion  bill  by  the  English  Par- 
liament was  the  occasion  of  a large  public  meeting,  where  resolutions  were 
adopted  expressing  profound  regret  and  horror  at  the  extinguishment  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  Irish  liberty. 

Daniel  Webster  visited  Pittsburg  in  July,  1833,  and  was  royally  entertained 
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by  the  bar  in  a body  and  by  the  citizens  generally.  He  delivered  an  eloquent 
speech  on  the  public  issues  of  the  day,  particularly  on  those  of  State’s  rights, 
nullification,  protection  to  American  industries,  and  internal  improvements.  He 
arrived  here  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  and  was  met  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  by  a large  cavalcade  of  citizens,  who  accompanied  him  through  the 
streets.  He  was  immediately  waited  upon  by  a committee  of  the  citizens  and 
given  a formal  welcome,  and  at  this  time  a request  was  preferred,  asking  per- 
mission to  give  a public  dinner  in  his  honor.  This  committee  consisted  of 
the  following  gentlemen:  James  Ross,  Benjamin  Bakewell,  Charles  Avery, 

William  Wade,  Samuel  Pettigrew,  George  Miltenberger,  Isaac  Lightner,  Syl- 
vanus  Lothrop,  John  Arthurs,  Alexander  Brackenridge,  William  Robinson,  Jr., 
George  A.  Cook,  W.  W.  Fetterman,  Samuel  Roseburg,  William  Mackey, 
James  Johnston,  Richard  Biddle,  Samuel  P.  Darlington,  Michael  Tiernan, 
Samuel  Fahnestock,  Thomas  Bakewell,  Walter  H.  Lowrie,  William  W.  Irwin, 
Robert  S.  Cassat,  Cornelius  Darragh,  Benjamin  Darlington,  Neville  B.  Craig, 
Wilson  McCandless,  Owen  Ashton,  Charles  Shaler,  Thomas  Scott  and  Charles 
H.  Israel.  Mr.  Webster  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  cordial  welcome,  but 
begged  leave  to  decline  the  dinner,  though  he  publicly  received  those  citizens 
who  wished  to  meet  him.  While  here  he  visited  the  principal  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  listened  to  a public  address  in  his  praise,  to'  which  he  made 
a long,  suitable  and  patriotic  reply  (d).  In  1833  Martin  Van  Buren  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  local  politicians  as  a possible  candidate  of  Democracy 
for  the  Presidency.  The  Jacksonians  at  this  time  were  disrupted  over  the 
questions  of  banking,  protection,  Anti-Masonry,  nullification,  etc.,  and  began 
to  prepare  for  the  nominations  of  1836. 

In  December,  1833,  a strong  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  new  election 
law  in  so  far  as  it  affected  Pittsburg.  This  effort  was  headed  by  what  was 
then  called  “the  Courthouse  clique.”  The  attempt,  it  was  claimed,  was  made 
by  men  who  expected  to  reap  some  advantage  in  the  confusion  that  was 
certain  to  ensue  at  elections  where  all  the  citizens  of  the  city  assembled  at 
the  Courthouse  to  poll  their  votes.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party 
in  December,  1833,  Cornelius  Darragh  received  the  nomination  for  mayor.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  recommend  suitable  men  for  members  of  the 
councils.  This  committee  consisted  of  Christopher  Magee,  John  Leech,  James 
Marshall,  Andrew  Watson,  John  F.  Greer,  Alfred  Sutton,  Thomas  Liggett, 
Samuel  Stackhouse,  James  H.  McClelland,  Samuel  Roseburg,  John  McFad- 
den,  William  Irwin,  David  McKee  and  John  Roseburg-.  The  Jackson  and  Clay 
adherents,  in  a stormy  meeting,  united  and  placed  in  nomination  for  mayor  Mr. 
Pettigrew.  Matthew  B.  Lowrie  was  announced  as  a volunteer  candidate.  In 
January,  1834,  after  a canvass  of  violent  recriminations,  Mr.  Pettigrew  received 
844  votes,  Mr.  Darragh  485,  and  Mr.  Lowrie  96;  total  votes  polled,  1,425. 

It  was  charged  by  the  Democracy  in  1832-4  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Pittsburg  compelled  their  employes  to'  vote  as  they  directed,  upon  pain  of 
dismissal.  The  Mercury  of  February,  1834,  said:  “Thanks  be  to  General  Jack- 
son,  and  thanks  be  to  the  House  of  Congress,  and  doubly  thanks  to  the  states- 
men in  the  Senate,  they  will  not  so  estimate  the  petitions  of  the  hard-working 
men.  They  will  know  that  in  the  Birmingham  of  America  there  are  now 
employed  over  2,000  families  by  about  twenty  of  these  overgrown  manufac- 
tories; and  dare  the  fathers  of  these  families  refuse  signing  the  petitions  of 
their  employers?  If  they  do,  it  is  at  the  risk  of  being  dismissed.  Wise  bank 
monopolists  well  know,  at  this  season  of  alarms,  a father’s  fears  for  his  family 
outweigh  his  other  considerations,  and  he  tamely  submits  to  their  mandates.” 


(d)  Niles  Register,  October  12,  1833. 
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Early  in  1834,  among-  those  who  favored  the  act  of  President  Jackson  J < 
in  removing  the  Government  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  l 
John  M.  Snowden,  Thomas  Hazleton,  Francis  Bailey,  John  S.  Blakely,  Thomas  1 
Wynne,  Thomas  Flood,  James  C.  Cummins,  John  Andre,  Luke  Fortune,  E.  J. 
Roberts,  A.  Morris,  J.  R.  McCiintock,  John  O.  Marsh,  Joseph  Snowden,  Archi- 
bald Shaw,  Robert  Paul,  M.  Harrington,  William  B.  Conway,  William  Alex- 
ander, William  McCandless,  Jr.,  Leonard  S.  Johns,  Hugh  Toner,  R.  Phillips,  j 
Thomas  Hamilton,  P.  Doran,  H.  N.  Swartz,  James  Taylor,  James  May,  George  1;!  ] 
Hatfield  and  James  Armstrong.  The  county  and  the  city  of  Pittsburg  were 
bitterly  divided  over  the  question  of  the  removal,  a full  account  of  which  will  j | 
be  found  in  one  of  the  chapters  on  banking. 

In  1832  Leonard  S.  Johns  was  the  most  influential  Jacksonian  editor  of  j 

the  county.  He  supported  the  election  of  Governor  Wolf.  E.  Burke  Fisher  ! 

was  also  connected  with  the  Democratic  press  of  the  city,  and  was  a sup-  J 
porter  of  both  Wolf  and  Jackson.  William  Leckey  was  likewise  a strong  Wolf 
man,  and,  as  a member  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  twice  elected  high  sheriff  l 
of  Allegheny  County.  In  all  of  the  elections — from  1829  to  1839 — it  was  ' i 
rarely  the  case  that  handbills  of  a scurrilous  and  libelous  character  were  not 
issued  the  night  before  an  election.  They  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  invariable  accompaniments  of  election  day,  and  were  usually  carefully  -j 

anticipated  on  the  morning  of  the  election  by  long  editorials  advising  voters  J 

to  beware  of  traps  set  to  catch  them  and  of  libelous  statements  concerning  the 
candidates.  One  of  the  features  of  the  elections  during  the  presidency  of  Andrew 
Jackson  was  the  constant  reference  to  Mr.  Jackson’s  previous  record  in  the 
army  and  as  a civilian.  H.  M.  Brackenridge  afterward  declared  that  he  wrote 
two  of  Andrew  Jackson’s  farewell  addresses,  one  on  the  occasion  of  his  fare-  1 

well  to  the  army,  and  the  other  upon  his  departure  from  Florida.  Mr.  Brack-  I 

enridge  stated  that,  in  the  former,  General  Jackson  made  only  one  suggestion  \ 

and  that  of  an  ungentlemanly  character,  and  that  he  did  not  even  read  the  j 

latter  (f). 

In  March,  1834,  the  remnants  of  several  parties  assembled  to  form  a new  i 
political  association  to  maintain  the  following  principles:  I,  Constitution  and  ; 

laws;  2,  sound  currency;  3,  protective  tariff;  4,  a general  system  of  internal 
improvements;  5,  a. system  of  general  education.  The  object  of  the  meeting  I ( 

was  to  merge,  so  far  as  possible,  all  insignificant  parties  into  one  organization  i j 

based  upon  this  code  of  principles.  Among  those  who'  took  part  in  this  meeting  * 

were  Louis  Peterson,  George  R.  White,  Thomas  Bakewell,  William  Howard,  I 
A.  W.  Foster,  Benjamin  Bakewell,  Robert  Burke,  Thomas  Fairman,  Thomas 
Williams,  Manning  Hull,  Jesse  Lippincott,  John  Morrison,  William  Eichbaum,  j 
Isaac  Lightner  and  John  Irwin.  This  was  the  preliminary  meeting  for  the 
organization  of  the  Whig  party.  Immediately  succeeding  it  a call,  signed  by 
13 1 citizens,  was  issued  for  a public  meeting  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  new  party.  The  language  of  the  call  was  as  follows:  “The  citizens 

of  Pittsburg  and  of  the  county  of  Allegheny  who  disapprove  of  the  lawless  and 
arbitrary  measures  which  distinguish  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  who  are  disposed  to  lay  aside  for  the  present  those  party  distinctions  which 
have  heretofore  existed  among  us,  and  to  unite  under  the  general  and  inspiring 
name  of  Whigs  in  an  effort  to  restore  the  prosperity  and  rescue  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  are  requested  to  meet,”  etc. 

The  triumph  of  the  Whigs  in  New  York  was  the  occasion  of  a general 
public  celebration  held  in  Allegheny  on  May  6,  1834.  General  William  Marks 
was  president  of  the  day.  Twenty-four  vice-presidents  were  appointed,  among 


(f)  Ga2ette,  June  18,  1834. 
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whom  were  H.  M.  Brackenridge,  Walter  Forward,  John  Irwin,  Isaac  Lightner, 
Thomas  Fairman,  John  Arthurs,  A.  W.  Foster,  Sr.,  George  Miltenberger  and 
N.  B.  Craig.  On  the  occasion  of  this  celebration  a bountiful  collation  was 
spread  for  the  benefit  of  those  present.  The  committee  of  arrangements  con- 
sisted of  Robert  Burke,  S.  P.  Darlington,  Alfred  W.  Marks,  James  Arthurs,  P.  J. 
Maitland,  M.  B.  Miltenberger,  S.  B.  McKenzie,  J.  B.  McFadden,  G.  R.  White, 
R.  M.  Riddle,  John  Morrison,  Louis  Peterson,  John  Irwin,  George  W.  Jackson, 
J.  D.  Davis,  F.  Fahnestock  and  Thomas  Williams.  At  this  meeting  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  by  Thomas  Williams  b>  the  following  effect:  That  the 

resolution  recently  passed,  concerning  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  be  reaffirmed;  that  the  President  had  assumed  authority 
not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both;  that 
the  executive  protest  was  an  attack  upon  the  members  of  the  Senate;  that 
the  Senate  should  resist  all  assumption  of  power  not  delegated  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution;  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  were  due  the  refrac- 
tory senators  for  their  bold  and  eloquent  vindication  of  their  official  privileges 
and  of  the  rights  of  the  American  people.  Eloquent  speeches  were  made  in 
support  of  this  resolution  by  Messrs.  Brackenridge,  Fetterman,  Burke,  P'airman, 
McCandless  and  others.  This  meeting  was  afterward  called  “the  Whig  Jubilee 
Celebration,”  and  was  one  of  the  largest  held  in  the  county  up  to  that  time. 
Among  the  toasts  drunk  on  that  occasion  was  the  following:  “The  Senate  of 

the  United  States — The  sheet  anchor  which  has  thus  far  preserved  the  ark 
of  our  liberty  in  the  present  storm.  If  this  goes  she  must  founder.”  The 
following  ticket  was  placed  in  nomination:  For  Congress,  Harmar  Denny; 

for  the  Assembly,  Robert  Uplands,  John  Graham,  William  McCrea  and 
Ilezekiah  Douthett.  This  ticket  was  prepared  in  secret  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing and  was  not  known  to  Mr.  Craig  of  the  Gazette  and  many  others  not  likely 
to  join  the  movement.  The  leaders  did  not  expect  the  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Craig,  who  had  previously  espoused  with  all  the  force  of  his  character  the 
principles  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party.  Mr.  Craig  himself  had  supported  General 
Jackson  during  a period  of  about  one  year  in  1824-5,  but  had  then  transferred 
his  allegiance  to<  Mr.  Adams.  The  meeting  of  May  6th  was  thus  instrumental 
in  forming  the  Whig  party,  but  the  county  convention  of  that  party  was  not 
held  until  June  nth,  although  previously  another  meeting  was  held  on  May 
31st  to  still  further  unite  and  cement  the  fragments  composing  the  new  organ- 
ization. At  the  convention  of  June  nth  the  following  ticket  was  formally  placed 
in  the  field:  For  Congress,  Harmar  Denny;  for  the  Assembly,  Robert  Hi- 

lands,  John  Graham,  Samuel  Frew  and  Andrew  Bayne;  for  sheriff,  Hugh 
Davis.  During  the  months  of  May  and  June  the  entire  county  was  kept  in 
a state  of  uproar  by  the  committees  and  friends  of  the  new  party. 

The  Anti-Masonic  convention  was  held  on  June  4,  1834,  at  the  Court- 
house. That  party  placed  in  the  field  the  following  ticket:  For  Congress, 
Harmar  Denny;  for  the  Assembly,  W.  W.  Irwin,  Andrew  Bayne,  John  Scott 
and  Samuel  Riddle;  for  sheriff,  John  Walsh.  Resolutions  condemning  in  the 
severest  terms  Masonry  and  all  other  secret  societies,  as  well  as  Jacksonism, 
were  introduced,  discussed  and  adopted.  On  June  6th  the  city  Anti-Masonic 
convention  met  and  affirmed  the  proceedings  of  the  county  Anti-Masonic  con- 
vention. The  convention  of  the  Jacksonians  was  held  June  nth,  and  was  char- 
acterized by  great  enthusiasm  over  the  name  and  public  acts'  of  President 
Jackson,  and  the  following  ticket  was  placed  in  the  field:  For  Congress,  John 

M.  Snowden;  for  the  Assembly,  William  Kerr,  James  Scott,  Robert  Anderson 
and  William  B.  Foster;  for  sheriff,  Elijah  Trovillo. 

In  December,  1834,  a petition  from  Allegheny  County,  numerously  signed, 
was  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  Mr.  Stephens,  praying  for  an  investiga- 
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tion  of  Freemasonry  and  for  the  passage  of  a law  to  prohibit  Masonic  oaths.  A 
bill  was  introduced  which  was  extremely  severe  in  its  requirements  and  stirred 
up  a tempest  in  the  Legislature.  It  failed  to-  become  a law  at  that  time.  In 
January  and  February,  1836,  the  Legislature,  having  passed  a bill  to  investigate 
Masonry,  appointed  a committee  to  conduct  the  investigation.  The  proceedings 
were  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Masons  of  this  vicinity,  as  well  as  by  those  through- 
out the  State,  and  the  acts  of  this  committee  were  derisively  called  by  the 
Masons  “Star-chamber  proceedings.”  It  was  asserted  at  this  time  by  the 
Gazette  that  information  of  the  murder  of  William  Morgan  in  1826  had  been 
conveyed  previous  to  its  occurrence  to  at  least  one  of  the  Masonic  lodges  in 
Pittsburg.  Many  prominent  Masons  throughout  the  State  were  called  upon 
to  testify  before  the  inquisitorial  committee,  but  in  all  instances  they  refused 
to  answer  questions  concerning  their  lodges.  At  this  time  the  hostility  to 
Masonry  was  at  its  height.  What  purported  to  be  all  the  secrets  of  the  order 
were  published  by  the  press  throughout  the  State,  including  the  Anti-Masonic 
papers  of  Pittsburg.  The  results  of  the  inquisition  were  far  from  satisfactory. 
About  twenty  Masons,  who  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to  testify, 
were  permitted  to  go  without  having  answered,  as  a matter  of  expediency. 

At  the  State  Whig  convention,  which  met  in  Harrisburg  on  May  27,  1834, 
Thomas  Bakewell,  Joseph  Patterson,  George  Darsie,  Thomas  Williams,  Neville 
B.  Craig  and  Samuel  Church  were  chosen  delegates  to  represent  Allegheny 
County.  Mr.  Craig  was  appointed  one  of  the  two  temporary  secretaries,  and 
was  named  as  one  of  the  permanent  vice-presidents.  Joseph  Patterson  was 
a member  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a memorial  to  Congress  for  a redress 
of  grievances. 

“We  have  three  parties  and  three  tickets  contending  in  the  field  in  Alle- 
gheny County.  The  first  and  best  is  the  Whig  party,  which  appeals  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  and  invokes  their  aid  in  the  cause  of  the  country  and 
in  behalf  of  the  Constitution.  The  second  is  the  Jackson  party,  which  sustains 
Jackson,  ‘right  or  wrong,’  and  ‘right  or  wrong’  denounced  the  United  States 
Bank.  The  third  and  last  and  least  is  the  Anti-Masonic  party,  which  leaves  meas- 
ures and  principles  and  policy  out  of  view  and  goes  for  proscription”  (g).  The 
Gazette  took  great  offense  at  this  attempt  to  belittle  the  party  whose  cause  it  had 
espoused  with  such  vigor  since  that  party  had  had  an  existence.  “It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  a man  with  such  prejudices  as  govern  Mr.  Butler  should 
be  among  us.  We  would  ask  the  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  men  of  the  Whig 
party,  How  can  you  expect  Anti-Masons  to-  cooperate  with  you  when  your 
oracle  thus  calumniates  and  stigmatizes  them”  (h). 

The  famous  meeting  of  June,  1834,  at  which  the  Whig  party  was  formally 
organized,  became  known  as  the  Whig  jubilee  convention.  The  meeting  was 
declared  by  Mr.  Craig  to  have  been  informal,  but  active  participants  on  that 
occasion  declared  the  formation  of  the  party  and  the  nomination  of  a ticket 
were  premeditated,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  cards  of  admission  thereto 
read,  “Whig  Jubilee;  admit  the  bearer.”  The  Statesman  from  the  start  called 
the  nominees  the  Whig  Jubilee  ticket,  but  the  Advocate  and  the  Gazette  called 
them  the  Whig  ticket.  Harmar  Denny  was  nominated  to  Congress,  and  Robert 
Hilands,  John  Graham,  William  McCrea  and  Hezekiah  Douthett  were  nomi- 
nated to  the  Assembly.  The  Anti-Masons,  headed  by  the  Gazette,  steadfastly 
refused  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Whig  party,  or  to  the  jubilee  nominees.  They 
deprecated  any  division  of  the  Anti-Masonic  strength,  and  endeavored  to  cement 
all  factions  of  the  party  under  the  doctrines  of  eternal  hostility  to  Masonry 
and  all  other  secret  societies;  support  of  a protective  tariff;  opposition  to 
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(g)  Statesman,  June,  1834. 


(h)  Gazette,  June  i8,  1834. 
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the  nullification  views  of  South  Carolina,  and  friendship  for  the  United  States 
Bank.  The  Anti-Masons  made  great  efforts  to  crush  the  Whig  party  at  the 
outset,  but  such  was  not  to  be  the  case,  for  the  party  became  strong  and  self- 
reliant  from  the  start,  and  thus  opposition  to  Jacksonism  was  hopelessly  divided 
in  Allegheny  County.  In  June,  1834,  William  Wilkins  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson  Minister  to  Russia,  and  accepted  the  appointment. 

FOR  CONGRESS,  1834. 


Harmar  Denny.  John  M.  Snowden. 

Whig  and  Anti-Mason.  Democrat  and  Anti-Bank. 

East  Ward 275  195 

West  Ward 273  135 

North  Ward 279  111 

South  Ward 165  132 

Northern  Liberties 133  151 

Lawrenceville 45  42 

Birmingham  63  121 

Allegheny 354  261 


Mr.  Denny  was  thus  elected,  his  total  vote  in  Allegheny  County  being  3,428, 
while  John  M.  Snowden’s  was  2,976.  The  Anti-Masonic  "ticket  in  1834  was  as 
follows:  For  Congress,  Harmar  Denny;  for  the  Assembly,  Andrew  Bayne, 

W.  W.  Irwin,  John  Scott  and  Samuel  Riddle.  The  Whig  ticket  was  as  follows: 
For  Congress,  Harmar  Denny;  for  the  Assembly,  Andrew  Bayne,  Robert  Hi- 
lands,  John  Graham  and  William  Frew. 

In  January,  1835,  Samuel  Pettigrew,  Democratic  and  Workingmen’s  can- 
didate for  mayor,  was  elected  by  a majority  of  46  over  Matthew  B.  Lowrie, 
the  Anti-Masonic  candidate,  the  vote  standing  Lowrie  598  and  Petti- 
grew 644.  Mr.  Pettigrew  promised  great  reforms  in  the  city  administration. 
Fie  advocated  many  public  improvements,  among  which  was  that  of  plant- 
ing trees  along  the  river  front  on  Duquesne  Way,  and  a reform  in  the 
management  of  the  police  department.  His  supporters  secured  the  greater 
number  of  votes  among  workingmen  by  uniting  the  two  tickets  and  no 
doubt  promising  favors  to  the  working  classes.  At  this  election  for  mayor 
it  was  conceded  that  the  Anti-Jackson  majority  in  Pittsburg  was  between  400 
and  500,  but  the  Democratic  party,  by  superior  generalship,  managed  to  elect 
their  candidate.  Many  Whigs  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  owing  to  the  hostility 
of  Mr.  Craig  and  his  supporters  to  the  Whig  organization. 

The  campaign  for  the  mayoralty  candidates  in  December,  1835,  and  Janu- 
ary, 1836,  was  extremely  violent  and  bitter.  The  Democrats  placed  in  nomina- 
tion Mr.  McClintock,  and  the  Anti-Masons  Mr.  Lowrie.  The  Whigs  united 
with  the  Jacksonians,  with  the  agreement  that  the  latter  were  to  name  the  candi- 
date for  mayor,  and  the  former  a majority  of  the  candidates  for  City  Councils. 
At  this  time  all  the  other  city  offices  were  appointive  only.  The  Anti-Masons 
called  themselves  reformers,  and  had  in  view  principally  the  correction  of  abuses 
in  the  police  department,  but  the  contest  was  really  fought  over  the  question  of 
the  policies  of  President  Jackson.  So  severe  were  the  strictures  employed 
during  this  contest  that  the  notice  of  many  localities  in  distant  parts  of  the 
United  States  was  called  to  Pittsburg.  The  election  in  Pittsburg  resulted  as 
follows:  Mr.  McClintock,  849;  Mr.  Lowrie,  598.  Of  the  21  councilmen,  ten 

were  Masons  and  the  majority  were  Whigs. 

In  1835  occurred  an  important  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy.  It 
was  recognized  that  President  Jackson’s  official  career  was  drawing  to  a close, 
and  his  supporters  sought  a new  organization  that  would  insure  party  success 
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much  on  the  old  lines.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  recommended  by  President 
Jackson  as  his  most  suitable  successor,  and  soon  the  party,  which  had  but 
recently  been  known  as'  Jacksonians,  came  to  be  known  as  Van  Burenites.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  Van  Buren  wing  cut  loose  from  Governor  Wolf  and  advocated 
the  election  of  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg  to  the  governorship.  The  organ  of  this 
movement  here  was  the  Manufacturer.  Forty-three  men  signed  an  address 
to  the  public  calling  attention  to  the  great  increase  in  the  State  debt,  declaring 
that  public  money  had  been  injudiciously  squandered,  and  that  official  oppres- 
sion had  become  unbearable.  Thus  in  1835  four  parties  contended  in  Allegheny 
County  for  supremacy.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  Muhlenberg  movement  was 
David  Lynch. 

The  Whig  party  in  1835  was  composed  of  men  who<  had  formerly  been 
members  of  the1  National  Republican,  Anti-Masonic,  and  Jackson  parties. 
The  objects  of  the  Whig  party  were  to  unite  all  minor  considerations  and  party 
distinctions  in  the  maintenance  unimpaired  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Republican  institutions,  which,  it  was  alleged,  were  seriously  threatened  by 
President  Jackson  and  by  the  South.  They  recommended  the  nomination  of 
Joseph  Ritner  for  governor  and  Daniel  Webster  for  President. 

In  March,  1835,  the  Democrats  met  in  Harrisburg  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  a state  ticket  and  formulating  the  policy  of  that  party.  The  Alle- 
gheny County  delegates  at  this  convention  were  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  E.  J. 
Roberts,  J.  Gallagher  and  Thomas  Hamilton.  From  the  commencement  the 
convention  was  bitterly  divided  upon  party  issues.  The  various  factions  con- 
tended with  desperation  for  the  control  of  the  convention,  and  finally  the  Alle- 
gheny County  delegates  withdrew  from  that  body.  This  convention,  owing 
to  its  hopeless  division  on  old  and  new  issues,  became  popularly  known  as  the 
“chaotic  convention,”  and  this  division  in  the  Democratic  party  ranks  became 
known  in  history  as  the  Muhlenberg  Rebellion.  The  Allegheny  County  dele- 
gates were  instructed  to  support  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency  and  Muhlen- 
berg for  the  governorship,  and  when  they  learned  that  the  Van  Buren  wing 
of  the  party  would  be  unable  to  control  the  convention,  they  withdrew  in  com- 
pany with  other  supporters  of  Mr.  Muhlenberg.  The  Statesman,  though  opposed 
to  the  Administration,  supported  Governor  Wolf  for  reelection,  but  later  in  the 
campaign  changed  and  supported  Mr.  Muhlenberg.  At  this  time  Mr.  Butler, 
editor  of  the  Statesman,  was  one  of  the  ablest  editors  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  enmity  between  himself  and  Mr.  Craig,  of  the  Gazette,  was  bitter  and 
acrimonious  in  the  extreme. 

It  was  during  the  campaign  of  1835  that  the  Catholic  question  was  brought 
into  unusual  prominence  in  this  county.  Their  hostility  to  the  public  school 
system,  and  their  position  concerning  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  were 
combated  with  great  vehemence  and  ability  by  the  Protestant  denominations, 
and  by  the  two  newspapers,  the  Gazette  and  the  Times,  both  of  which  favored 
severing  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  from  their  foreign  head.  The 
subject  was  taken  into  politics  and  discussed  with  much  bitterness. 

During  this  year  the  war  reached  its  height.  The  , Whig  newspapers  of 
Pittsburg  stigmatized  Mr.  Wolf  as  “the  priest-ridden  Governor,”  and  claimed 
that  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Catholics.  It  was  asserted  that  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  were  Michael  Curran  and  Thomas  O’Neil,  both  Irish  Catholics.  It 
was  declared  in  many  issues  of  the  Times,  Gazette  and  other  newspapers  of  Pitts- 
burg that  “Catholicism,  Masonry  and  Infidelity  were  combined  to  crush  the 
liberty  of  the  republic.”  In  1836  it  was  asserted  that  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  fifteen  Masons  were  on  the  Van  Buren  electoral  ticket.  It  was  also 
declared  that  Martin  Van  Buren  was  the  correspondent  and  eulogist  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  and  it  was  known  that  he  had  nominated  for  Chief  Justice 
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of  the  Supreme  Court  Roger  B.  Taney,  a Roman  Catholic,  to  succeed  John 
Marshall. 

In  1835  business  had  become  so  much  better  that  the  citizens  generally 
invited  Honorable  Thaddeus  Stevens  to  visit  Pittsburg  and  deliver  an  oration 
on  the  4th  of  July.  Mr.  Stevens  at  this  time  was  popularly  known  as  the 
“father”  of  the  common  school  system.  In  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  citizens 
he  replied  that  he  would  be  present  on  that  occasion.  In  1835  and  1836  the 
Mercury  and  the  Democrat  supported  Mr.  Wolf,  while  the  Manufacturer  and  the 
Statesman  supported  Mr.  Muhlenberg.  The  Gazette  and  the  Times  were  Anti- 
Masonic,  while  the  Advocate  was  the  organ  of  the  Whig  party.  The  following 
was  the  vote  for  Governor  in  1835: 


Ritner.  Wolf. 


North  Ward 231  142 

West  Ward 267  155 

East  Ward 227  192 

South  Ward 162  143 

Northern  Liberties 138  178 

Allegheny 404  259 

Birmingham 34  29 

Lawrenceville  46  42 


Muhlenberg. 
10  • 
v24 
42 
26 
16 

63 

15 

1 


The  county  vote  was:  Ritner,  3,848;  opposition,  3,232.  It  is  difficult  to 

describe  the  vituperation  resorted  to  during  the  campaign  of  1835  and  1836 
by  the  various  party  factions.  After  having  exhausted  themselves  in  denounc- 
ing party  politics,  principles  and  methods,  the  newspapers  and  the  candidates 
descended  to  outrageous  personal  abuse.  Several  citizens  who-  had  participated 
during  the  war  of  1812  in  the  affair  at  Black  Rock  were  brought  before  the 
people  at  this  time  as  candidates  for  office.  The  newspapers,  in  referring  to 
their  public  careers,  called  them  in  derision  the  “heroes  of  Black  Rock.”  Hand- 
bills of  a libelous  character  were  circulated,  and  all  the  newspapers  contained 
intense  abuse  of  some  of  the  candidates.  It  was  a desperate  struggle  for  political 
supremacy  amid  the  shifting  issues  of  the  day.  So  severe  became  party  antag- 
onism that  in  many  instances  proscription  was  resorted  to  by  the  friends  of 
some  candidate  or  the  supporters  of  some  public  measure.  This  feature  of 
the  campaign  became  so  prominent  that  in  April,  1837,  a large  meeting  was 
held  in  Pittsburg  by  those  who  claimed  to  be  the  friends  of  the  Union,  of 
free  speech  and  of  free  discussion.  Benjamin  Bakewell  served  as  chairman. 
A long  list  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  declaring  that  attempts  which  had 
been  made  here  by  some  politicians  to  prohibit  free  speech  must  be  met  with 
emphatic  opposition  by  all  free  men,  and  that  the  right  of  free  discussion  and  of 
petition  were  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  must  not  be  abrogated.  At 
the  election  for  President  in  1836  the  vote  stood  as  follows: 


East  Ward 

South  Ward 

West  Ward 

North  Ward 

Northern  Liberties 

Lawrenceville 

Allegheny 

Birmingham 


Harrison.  Van  Buren. 


252 

256 

204 

:95 

284 

233 

388 

217 

187 

227 

49 

46 

487 

283 

3i 

50 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  Richard  Biddle,  Anti-Masonic  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, received  3,155  votes  in  the  county,  and  Trevanion  B.  Dallas,  Van  Buren 
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candidate,  2,984.  For  President,  Harrison  received  in  the  county  3,623,  and 
\ an  Buren,  3,074. 

On  October  19,  1836,  General  W.  H.  Harrison  arrived  in  Pittsburg.  He 
was  met  by  a committee  of  the  citizens  at  East  Liberty  and  reached  the 
Exchange  Hotel  about  1 130  in  the  afternoon,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  a 
large  assemblage  and  by  an  eloquent  speech  from  William  B.  McClure.  Mr. 
Harrison  responded  in  an  address  of  ab6ut  an  hour  in  length  on  the  issues  of 
the  day,  and  was  frequently  interrupted  with  applause. 

During"  the  campaign  of  1836  William  Wilkins,  who'  seemed  to  have 
formed  a great  liking  for  the  South  and  its  institutions,  took  the  strong  position 
substantially  that  a State  had  the  right,  under  certain  limitations,  of  seceding 
from  the  Union.  For  this  declaration  he  was  denounced  in  the  severest  terms 
by  the  Whig  and  Anti-Masonic  organs  of  this  county.  It  was  declared  that 
he  had  forfeited  his  right  to  be  called  “The  Iron  Knight,”  which  title  of  honor 
had  been  previously  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  friends  and  admirers  here  for 
his  able  advocacy  of  all  measures  likely  to  benefit  the  commercial  enterprises 
of  Pittsburg.  As  a matter  of  history,  the  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Wilkins  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  convened  in  May,  1837, 
was  unlimited  and  uncontrollable,  and  that  it  might,  therefore,  establish  a 
monarchial  form  of  government  in  this  State.  In  other  words,  he  maintained 
that  the  convention  was  independent  of  fealty  to  the  General  Government;  and 
could  establish  a monarchy  in  Pennsylvania  if  it  so  desired.  For  this  state- 
ment he  was  criticised  and  denounced  by  his  enemies  almost  as  long  as  he  lived; 
at  any  rate  as  long  as  he  remained  in  public  life.  George  M.  Dallas  and 
Others  made  statements  of  similar  import  concerning  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1837.  Mr.  Dallas  went  so-  far  as  to  declare  that  the  convention  could 
introduce  slavery  into  Pennsylvania  and  make  it  a part  of  the  organic  law. 
These  ultra  statements  gave  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Dallas 
abundant  opportunity  for  harsh  criticism,  of  which  they  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage.  The  Jacksonians  were  called  Tories,  because  it  was  concluded  that 
Jackson  represented  a form  of  arbitrary  power  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  justice 
of  Americans.  For  an  opposite  reason  the  Van  Buren  party  were  called 
Jacobins,  because  they  represented,  or  were  supposed  to  represent,  the  humbler 
elements  of  American  civilization. 

In  1832  a faction  of  the  voters  in  favor  of  Masonry,  but  neutral  on  the 
subject  of  Jacksonism,  had  succeeded  by  artifice  in  securing  the  nomination 
of  Charles  Shaler  for  Congress.  At  that  time  Mr.  Shaler  and  his  followers 
were  the  advance  advocates  of  the  Whig  party.  The  Jacksonians  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  standing  of  Mr.  Shaler  on  the  question  of  Masonry  and 
Whigism  and  compelled  him  to  withdraw.  In  1836  a faction  of  Whigs  and 
Masons  nominated  for  Congress  George  Darsie,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  candidate  had  opposed  Jacksonism,  he  was  accepted  by  the  Democrats. 
In  other  words,  the  Jacksonians  in  1836  were  not  so  independent  as  they  had 
formerly  been,  and  were  glad  to  receive  assistance  from  Masons,  Whigs  or 
any  other  political  faction. 

At  a large  public  meeting  held  at  the  Courthouse  on  Saturday,  January 
21,  1837,  at  3 o’clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  a call  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mayor 
J.  R.  McClintock  was  called  to  the  chair,  John  M.  Snowden,  Benjamin  Bake- 
well,  George  Miltenberger,  William  Bell,  John  Arthurs  and  William  Porter 
were  chosen  vice-presidents,  and  Samuel  P.  Darlington,  William  McCandless, 
A.  McN.  Semple  and  Isaac  E.  Wade  were  appointed  secretaries.  Richard 
Biddle,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  stated  that  the  object  of  the  call  was 
to  consider  the  proposition  that  had  a short  time  before  been  presented  to 
Congress,  and  strenuously  urged  by  a strong  following,  to  withdraw  the  pro- 
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tection  which,  since  1824,  had  fostered  American  manufactures.  It  was 
declared  that  the  policy  of  Pennsylvania  was  to  protect  domestic  manufactures; 
that  a resolution  of  the  Assembly,  adopted  June  6,  1832,  asserted  “that  we 
view  with  the  most  serious  apprehension  any  attempt  to  lessen  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  importation  of  any  article  of  foreign  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion which  may  compete  with  articles  of  similar  growth,  production  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States;”  that  the  Assembly  again  in  January,  1833,  declared 
“that  the  bill  now  under  consideration  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Congress  ought  not  to  become  a law,  and  that  no  reduction  of  duties  ought 
to  be  made,  calculated  to  affect  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  domestic  manu- 
factures;” that  in  spite  of  this  protest  from  Pennsylvania  such  bill  became  a 
law  in  March,  1833,  and  provided  for  a gradual  reduction  of  duties,  to  which 
the  Assembly  finally  gave  its  assent,  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  Union; 
that  now  it  was  manifest  that  intense  distress  must  ensue  and  death  to  domestic 
manufactures  result  from  a.  continuance  even  of  the  compromise  law  of  1833, 
requiring  a gradual  reduction  of  the  duty;  that  now  (in  1837)  a new  proposition 
was  pending  to  violate  the  compact  of  1833,  bad  as  it  was,  and  at  one  sweep 
abruptly  withdraw  all  protection;  and  that  the  proposition  was  an  insult  and 
a mockery  to  Pennsylvania.  After  some  discussion  and  after  several  resolu- 
tions had  been  offered,  a memorial  presented  by  Mr.  Wade  and  addressed  to 
the  Assembly  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  memorial  recited  “that  the  prop- 
osition to  reduce  the  duties  on  all  imports  to  20  per  cent,  by  September  1, 
1838,  instead  of  the  time  fixed  by  the  compromise  act  of  March,  1833,  was 
both  unjust  and  unnecessary;  that  manufacturers  had  consented  to  the  act  of 
March,  1833,  to  allay  the  extreme  violence  which  characterized  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  and  to  prepare  for  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  would  enable 
them  to  meet  the  crisis  in  1842;  that  manufacturers,  relying  on  the  act  of  March, 
1833,  had  enlarged  their  operations  and  establishments,  and  must  suffer  absolute 
prostration  should  the  proposed  change  take  place;  that,  therefore,  the  Assem- 
bly should  instruct  the  Pennsylvania  representatives  in  Congress  'to  oppose  to 
the  utmost  all  attempts  to  pass  a law  to  reduce  the  duties  on  protected  articles 
beyond  the  provisions  of  the  act  passed  March,  1833.’  ” A committee  consisting 
of  Richard  Biddle,  Walter  Forward  and  William  Wade  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a remonstrance  to  Congress,  and  another,  consisting  of  a large  number 
of  citizens,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a memorial  to  the  Assembly  and  secure 
signatures  to  the  same.  Twenty-seven  prominent  citizens  were  thus  appointed. 
Richard  Biddle  and  Walter  Forward  were  publicly  thanked  by  the  meeting  “for 
their  able  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Pittsburg.”  Mr. 
Forward  “addressed  the  meeting  in  a very  happy  and  eloquent  manner.”  On 
motion  of  W.  M.  Shinn,  those  members  of  Congress  from  the  Southern  States 
who  had  avowed  their  intention  not  to  disturb  the  law  of  March,  1833,  received  an 
expression  of  warm  approval  from  the  meeting  (j). 

. The  Whig  convention  of  June,  1837,  was  a notable  assemblage.  William 
D.  Wilson  served  as  president,  William  M.  Shinn  vice-president,  Thomas  J. 
Maitland  secretary;  and  John  Shipton,  J.  Iv.  Henderson,  T.  M.  Howe,  Mr. 
McKenzie  and  Mr.  Brown  were  appointed  a committee  on  resolutions.  One  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  was  as  follows:  “ Resolved , That  the  present  system  of 

misrule,  which  has  cast  such  a gloom  over  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country,  and  disorganized  all  our  foreign  and  internal  relations, 
imperatively  calls  upon  the  National  Republican,  or  Whig,  party,  immediately 
to  reorganize,  that  they  may  be  able  by  concert  of  action  more  effectually  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  party  now  in  power,  and  to  restore  the  country 


(j)  Gazette,  January  24,  1837. 
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to  the  same  healthy  condition  in  which  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  election 
of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency.” 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  first  gold  party  in  Allegheny  County  was 
organized.  It  was  a movement  against  banks  of  all  kinds,  and  naturally  took  the 
course  of  a support  of  all  kinds  of  specie,  with  gold  as  the  leading  metal. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  Zantzinger  McDonald,  Dr.  L.  Callahan, 
James  Anderson,  Thomas  Hamilton,  Orin  Newton,  Patrick  McKenna,  J.  P. 
Avery  and  Henry  Wagoner.  This  party,  at  its  convention  in  June,  1837, 
declared  its  hostility  to  all  banks,  and  favored  the  issuance  of  all  money  by  the 
Government.  It  was  at  this  time,  in  one  of  the  public  meetings  held  after  the 
banks  of  the  city  had  suspended  specie  payment,  that  Dr.  Callaghan  uttered 
his  famous  declaration  that  if  he  had  charge  of  the  Arsenal  he  would  compel  the 
city  banks  to  resume  specie  payments. 

Soon  after  the  banks  suspended  in  May,  1837,  David  Lynch,  postmaster,  was 
directed  by  the  postal  authorities  to  receive  nothing  but  coin  in  all  payments 
to  the  Government.  A great  cry  arose  against  this  procedure,  and  the  post- 
office  was  denominated  a deposit  bank,  or  a pet  bank  of  the  Administration.  The 
Manufacturer  was  the  organ  of  the  anti-bank  people,  and  of  the  postoffice 
faction,  of  which  David  Lynch,  as  postmaster,  was  the  head.  This  paper, 
edited  by  Mr.  McDonald,  brought  down  upon  its  head  the  wrath  of  the  religious 
denominations,  by  its  support  of  various  ultra  movements,  among  wljich  were 
the  improvement  in  the  social  and  political  condition  of  women,  as  advanced 
at  that  time  by  Frances  Wright,  the  advocacy  of  various  liberal  and  infidel 
views,  and  the  continued  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Paine.  It 
published  a work  in  three  small  volumes,  entitled  “The  Christian’s  Manual,” 
which  comprised  a scurrilous  attack  upon  the  Scriptures,  more  violent  and  less 
reasonable  and  justifiable  than  Paine’s  “Age  of  Reason.”  The  paper  itself 
and  its  course  in  politics  and  in  the  so-called  reforms  were  denounced  with 
great  persistency  by  the  religious  denominations,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  friends 
of  Christianity. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  the  new  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  was  framed. 
The  candidates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  from  Allegheny  County  -were 
Harmar  Denny,  Matthew  Henderson,  Andrew  Bayne,  Walter  Forward  and 
Henry  G.  Rodgers. 

In  1837  Jonas  R.  McClintock,  a supporter  of  Van  Buren,  was  elected  mayor 
of  Pittsburg.  At  this  time  the  parties  were  seriously  split  in  this  vicinity.  Mr. 
McClintock  was  the  so-called  no-party  candidate  for  mayor.  The  Democracy 
had  adopted  this  unique  method  of  catching  the  popular  vote,  and  the  method 
was  eminently  successful.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Democrats  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  their  candidate  by  resorting  to-  this  dodge,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  opposition.  While,  in  1837,  their  nominee  was  styled 
the  no-party  candidate,  in  1838  he  was  styled  the  city  improvement  candidate, 
and  in  1839  the  workingmen’s  candidate.  It  was  in  the  latter  year  that  the  fire- 
men of  the  city  were  induced  for  the  first  time  to  hold  a separate  convention 
and  nominate  a candidate  for  mayor,  Mr.  Little  receiving  that  honor.  In  1840 
their  candidates  were  known  as  the  citizens’  ticket.  The  Anti-Masonic  can- 
didate was  called  in  derision  the  anti-goat  candidate. 

In  1837,  for  the  first  time  here,  there  was  a general  union  of  the  Whigs  and 
Anti-Masons,  in  opposition  to  the  alleged  usurpations  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  question  outweighed  the  one  of  Masonry,  arid  was  the 
means  of  cementing  all  opposition  to  the  Van  Burenites,  and  the  means  of 
securing  the  election  of  the  fusion  candidates.  At  the  special  election  for 
delegate  to  the  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution,  the  Whigs  and  Anti- 
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Masons  were  united,  Hays,  the  fusion  candidate,  receiving  in  the  county  4,000 
votes,  and  Stevenson,  the  Democratic  candidate,  3,194  votes. 

At  the  Whig  county  convention,  in  September,  1837,  General  William 
Marks  presided.  All  evils  of  the  day  in  the  political  field  were  ascribed  to 
the  ruinous  policies  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
Whigs  should  be  united  and  organized  at  once  to  resist  the  “wicked  experi- 
ments’’ of  the  Administration  and  save  the  country  from  impending  ruin,  owing 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Administration  toward  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  toward  the  American  system  of  protection.  The  small  party  of  anti-bank 
people  took  a strong  position  on  the  question  of  National  money,  and  the 
Democrats  came  forward  with  their  positive  declarations  in  regard  to  fhe  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Administra- 
tion. The  anti-bank  party  here  denounced  in  the  severest  terms  the  pro- 
posed issue  of  $10,000,000  of  treasury  notes,  and  stigmatized  the’m  as  shinplas- 
ters,  the  circulation  of  which  should  be  emphatically  repudiated.  The  immense 
appropriation  bill  pending  in  the  Legislature  was  sufficient  to  stagger  the  views 
of  all  parties.  While  all  people  favored  internal  improvements,  they  were 
regarded  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  prevailing  panic  and  distress,  as  unwise, 
and  when  the  “mammoth  bill”  was  finally  vetoed  by  Governor  Ritner  in  1837, 
the  act  met  the  wishes  of  a majority  of  the  people  of  this  vicinity.  The  State 
debt  at  this  time  was  about  $24,000,000.  The  mammoth  bill  proposed  to  increase 
this  indebtedness  to  about  $43,520,000. 

Late  in  1837  the  Mercury  came  out  as  an  advocate  of  the  nomination  of 
William  Wilkins  for  governor.  In  1837-8  the  Daily  Bulletin  was  the  principal 
organ  of  the  Van  Bureni  faction  of  the  Democracy.  After  that  paper  was  dis- 
continued they  had  no  daily  organ.  Both  the  Democrat  and  the  Manufacturer 
had  renounced  many  of  the  views  of  Van  Buren,  and  were  working  on  new 
political  lines.  In  October,  1837,  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  a handbill, 
entitled  “Anti-Masons  to  the  Polls,”  was  issued,  designed  to  irritate  the  Whigs 
by  making  them  believe  the  Anti-Masons  had  issued  it.  The  handbill  was  a 
tirade  against  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  trade  unions  and  all  secret  societies, 
and  was  expected  to  create  a great  chasm  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Anti- 
Masons.  It  was  promptly  disowned  and  denounced  by  the  latter.  In  1838  the 
vote  of  the  county  for  governor  was  as  follows:  Ritner  (W.),  6,038;  Porter  (D.), 
4,505.  The  vote  on  the  Constitutional  Convention  was:  For,  4,460;  against, 

5,049.  The  votes  for  members  of  the  Assembly  in  1836  and  1837  were  as 


In  January,  1837,  Jonas  R.  McClintock  was  the  Van  Buren  candidate  for 
mayor,  and  William  W.  Irwin  the  Anti-Masonic  and  Whig  candidate.  The 
Democrats  called  their  nominee  the  city  improvement  candidate,  as  Mr.  McClin- 
tock continued  the  tactics  of  his  predecessor  by  promising  numerous  public 
improvements.  In  fact,  this  was  the  principal  question  involved  in  the  mayoralty 
contest  on  January,  1838,  and  much  sport  was  made  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
promises  made  for  improving- the  streets  of  Pittsburg.  It  was  humorously  con- 
tended afterward  that  Mr.  McClintock  promised  slackwater  navigation  of  the 
principal  streets,  and  promised  to  have  bridged  certain  streets  that  were  usually 
filled  with  water.  In  1838  the  anti-bank  people  of  this  vicinity  made  the  most 
of  the  fact  that  David  R.  Porter,  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  was  one 
of  the  stockholders  in  the  Exchange  Bank  of  Pittsburg.  At  the  election  in  Janu- 
ary, 1838,  Mr.  McClintock  was  triumphantly  elected  mayor  of  Pittsburg,  almost 
wholly  upon  his  promises  of  public  reform  and  improvements.  As  a matter 


follows : 


i837- 

Whig.  Democratic. 

Allegheny  County  ..  . 1,807  L345 


1836. 

Whig.  Democratic. 


L3i8  1,377 
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of  fact,  many  Whigs  voted  for  him,  owing  to  such  promises  and  to  his  unques- 
tioned popularity.  However,  his  majority  was  very  small,  the  vote  standing 


as  follows: 


Anti-Van  Buren. 
Irwin. 

West  Ward 298 

South  Ward 191 

East  Ward 273 

North  Ward 234 

Northern  Liberties 160 

1,156 


Van  Buren. 
McClintock. 
218 
232 
331 
234 
227 

1,242 


Among  Mr.  McClintock’s  promises  to  his  constituents  were  the  following: 
To  plant  umbrageous  trees  on  Duquesne  Way,  to  finish  the  public  wharf,  to 
hasten  the  completion  of  the  gas-works,  to  strengthen  and  reform  the  night 
watch  and  to  institute  certain  necessary  reforms  in  the  City  Councils.  Although 
the  Van  Burenites  elected  the  mayor  by  86  majority,  the  Anti-Masons  and 
Whigs  secured  the  councils  by  safe  majorities.  In  February,  1838,  a large 
meeting  was  held  here  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  sub-treasury  bill. 
Suitable  resolutions  were  adopted  and  forwarded  to  Congress.  In  1838  the 
“family”  was  again  brought  prominently  to  public  notice  by  the  newspapers. 
George  M.  Dallas  was  Minister  to  Russia,  Trevanion  B.  Dallas  was  judge,  and 
William  Wilkins  was  a candidate  for  Congress. 

The  young  men’s  Ritner  convention  (as  it  was  called)  of  the  State  met 
here  in  September,  1838.  The  object  was  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would 
likely  effect  the  reelection  of  Joseph  Ritner  to  the  governorship.  In  the  fall 
of  1838  the  Firemen’s  Association  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  was  urged  to  take 
part  as  a body  in  the  pending  election  contest,  but  that  organization  at  first 
passed  resolutions  refusing  to  do  so,  but  later  entered  the  contest.  The  object  of 
the  Whigs  and  Anti-Masons  in  1838  was  to  rebuke  the  Van  Burenites  by  reelect- 
ing Joseph  Ritner  to  the  governorship.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  tried  to  secure 
Pennsylvania  by  pensioning  two  of  its  most  prominent  candidates,  in  order  to 
secure  their  withdrawal  from  the  contest.  The  Whigs  promised  a large  reduc- 
tion in  the  State  indebtedness,  the  maintenance  of  the  common  school  system, 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  national  executive,  and  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  These  were  the  principal  planks  in  their  platform.  The 
Democrat  at  this  time  was  anti-sub-treasury;  the  Mercury  had  lost  caste  with  the 
Democracy  of  the  county  by  supporting  Mr.  Muhlenberg  in  1835,  while  the 
Manufacturer  claimed  to  be  the  only  strictly  Democratic  journal  in  Pittsburg. 
However,  the  Mercury  sustained  the  Democratic  nominees  and  platform,  and 
had  a large  circulation.  The  campaign  of  1838  was  characterized  by  great 
spirit  and  constant  charges  and  counter-charges  by  the  opposing  candidates.  In 
more  than  one  instance  the  opposite  party  on  election  day  issued  tickets  with 
the  name  of  some  opposing  candidate  slightly  changed,  hoping  thus  to  win  a 
few  votes  at  the  expense  of  its  enemy.  About  this  time  Richard  Biddle  was 
making  his  mark  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  The  vote  for  governor  in  1838  was 
as  follows  : 

First  Ward 374 

Second  Ward 295 

Third  Ward 

Fourth  Ward ' 361 

Fifth  Ward  

Allegheny.  .......  1 723 

Birmingham 93 

Lawrenceville 55 


tner. 

Porter. 

374 

233 

295 

226 

376 

320 

361 

204 

339 

220 

723 

382 

93 

62 

55 

72 
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On  December  5,  1838,  the  firemen  of  Pittsburg,  for  the  first  time,  took 
political  action  as  a body  and  nominated  William  Little  for  mayor.  Pie  was 
notified  by  the  following'  committee:  William  H.  Shinn,  Hugh  Arthurs,  A. 

Richardson,  Thomas  R.  Holmes  and  M.  W.  Beltzhoover.  It  was  called  the 
firemen’s  and  citizens’  meeting.  J.  M.  Brushfield  was  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  W.  J.  Wilson  secretary.  The  following  action  was  taken:  “ Resolved , 
That  as  firemen  we  have  as  deep  an  interest  as  any  class  of  our  fellow1  citizens 
in  securing  the  efficiency  of  our  city  police,  and  an  equal  right  to  express  our 
preferences  and  to  designate  the  individual  whom  we  should  prefer  to  see  at 
the  head  of  that  police.  Resolved,  That  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Pittsburg  was  not 
created  to  subserve  the  interests  of  any  political  party,  nor  to  be  made  a step- 
ping stone  to  political  power,  or  a temporary  convenience  for  those  who  are 
patiently  waiting  the  ‘moving  of  the  waters’  to  be  cleansed  from  some,  political 
leprous  spots.”  The  Gazette  said:  “Thus,  then,  our  city  presents  this  remark- 
able spectacle  of  the  firemen  of  the  city,  most  of  them  very  young,  and  some 
of  them  little  better  than  boys,  nominating  a candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  city,  and  that  candidate  accepting”  (k).  Previous  to  this  date  Mr.  Little 
had  been  a zealous  Whig,  but  at  this  election  the  Whig  party  was  divided,  part 
of  them  voting  with  the  Anti-Masons  and  part  with  the  Democrats.  The  old' 
opposition  to  Democracy  was  divided  between  Anti-Masons  and  Whigs.  It  was 
only  necessary  for  the  Democrats,  in  order  to  secure  the  election  of  fheir  can- 
didate, to  widen  the  breach  between  the  Anti-Masons  and  the  Whigs,  and  this 
they  invariably  did  when  such  a course  seemed  possible.  Pittsburg  at  this 
time  was  an  Anti-Van  Buren  city,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact  the  Democrats  were 
often  successful,  owing  to  the  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  The 
firemen’s  nomination  of  Mr.  Little  was  such  a partisan  affair  that  many  Demo- 
crats, Whigs  and  Anti-Masons  held  a convention,  which  nominated  William  W. 
Irwin.  This  meeting  became  known  as  the  joint  convention,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  wholly  Anti-Van  Buren,  and  was  composed  of  fragments  of  the 
other  parties,  all  of  whom  opposed  Mr.  Little,  the  firemen’s  nominee. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Democrats,  in  the  fall  of  1838,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  Mr.  Porter  over  Mr.  Ritner  for  governor,  all  of  his  sup- 
porters of  this  vicinity  made  arrangements  for  a huge  celebration  of  the  event. 
Hickory  poles  were  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  David  Lynch,  the 
principal  supporter  of  Governor  Porter,  was  placed  in  the  small  ship,  designed, 
evidently,  to  represent  the  ship  of  state,  and  hauled  triumphantly  through  the 
streets,  followed  by  a large  procession,  filling  the  air  with  cheers  and  carrying 
flags  and  mottos  to  glorify  the  hour  of  their  triumph.  On  the  sandbar  in  the 
Monongahela  River  a huge  barbecue  was  held,  where  many  people  partook 
of  roast  beef  and  other  viands.  In  January,  1839,  William  Little  was  elected 
mayor  by  the  combined  vote  of  the  Whigs  and  Locofocos,  as  against  the 
opposing  ticket,  headed  by  Mr.'  Irvvin,  the  Democratic  Anti-Masonic  candidate. 


The  vote  stood  as  follows: 

First  Ward 247 

Second  Ward 232 

Third  Ward 330 

Fourth  Ward 263 

Fifth  Ward 


Little’s  majority 244 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Joseph  Barker  first  became  conspicuous  by  reason 


Little. 

Irwin 

247 

234 

232 

218 

330 

269 

263 

183 

222 

146 

1,294 

1,050 

244 

(k)  Gazette,  December  7,  1838. 
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of  his  ardent  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  temperance.  Charles  J.  Avery  and  H.  H. 
Van  Amringe  were  equally  outspoken  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  as  well  as  other 
reforms,  and  all  three  were  abused  without  stint  by  the  liquor  element  and  by 
one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  which  were  opposed  to  such  reforms.  Mr. 
Barker  was  a hard-working,  rough-dressed  mechanic,  but  the  other  two  were 
lawyers  and  were  well  to  do.  The  Manufacturer  poured  its  vials  of  wrath  upon 
the  head  of  Mr.  Barker  for  his  course  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  but,  although 
Messrs.  Avery  and  Van  Amringe  took  the  same  course,  they  were  not  molested 
by  that  paper.  In  1839  the  parties  were  more  hopelessly  split  in  Allegheny 
County  than  ever  before.  Numerous  tickets  were  presented  for  the  suffrages 
of  the  people.  There  were  the  Democratic,  the  Anti-bank,  the  People’s,  the 
Hard  Money,  the  Editorial, The  Buckshot  and  Ball,  the  Imbecile  Office  Holders’, 
the  Coffin  Handbill,  the  Masonic,  the  Anti-Masonic,  the  United  States  Bank, 
the  Whig  and  others,  all  representing  particular  factions  and  interests,  and  all 
sustained  by  the  unswerving  and  determined  advocacy  of  small  followings. 
Edward  D.  Gazzam  was  the  Docofoco'  candidate  for  the  State  Senate,  and 
Thomas  Williams  the  Anti-Masonic  candidate.  Mr.  Gazzam  received  a total  of 
3.557  votes,  and  Mr.  Williams  3,902.  The  Anti-Masonic  Assembly  ticket  was 
elected  and  consisted  of  Messrs.  Darsie,  McDowell,  Carothers  and  Penniman. 

The  Whig  and  Anti-Masonic  papers  severely  criticised  William  Wilkins 
for  his  change  of  methods  and  principle.  It  was  declared  that  he  had  white- 
washed William  Findley,  and  was  rewarded  with  an  appointment  to  the  judge- 
ship;  that  in  1824  he  had  been  the  personal  and  political  friend  of  Henry  Clay, 
but  when  the  current  had  set  in  toward  Andrew  Jackson  he  awoke  one  morn- 
ing a Jacksonian,  and  was  sent  as  a delegate  to  the  Jackson  convention  at  Har- 
risburg; that  he  had  been  elected  to  Congress  over  Mr.  Stevenson  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  defeat  a faction  of  his  party  which  opposed  him;  that  his  sup- 
port of  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  withdrawal  from  an  advocacy  of  the  protective 
system  had  secured  for  him  the  appointment  to>  Russia  ; that  he  had  then  become 
a candidate  for  the  State  Senate,  but  had  been  defeated  by  Mr.  Rodgers;  and 
that  now,  in  1838,  he  was  a defender  of  the  sub-treasury  system  and  a candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  His  apostasy  as  a politician  was  dwelt  upon  in 
lurid  colors  by  the  opposition  newspapers.  He  was  abused  for  his  statement 
concerning  the  monarchy  at  the  State  convention,  and  was  even  twitted  about 
the  extent  of  his  property  interests  in  Pittsburg,  particularly  at  the  corner  of 
Smithfield  and  Water  streets,  where  the  Monongahela  House  was  in  process 
of  erection.  It  was  stated  that  in  1828  he  had  loaned  himself  to  the  Whigs 
and  Anti-Masons  in  order  to  break  down  that  faction  of  the  Democracy  which 
supported  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  that  when  elected  he  had  resigned,  and  that 
soon  afterward  he  had  again  loaned  himself  to  President  Jackson  and  to  the 
South,  and  that  he  had  doffed  his  cap  as  “iron  king”  in  order  to  break  down 
the  tariff  and  secure  the  favor  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  In  1839  he  was  called  the 
“bashaw  with  three  tails,”  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a candidate  on  the 
electoral  ticket,  was  a candidate  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  and  a candidate 
to  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress.  It  was  further  declared  that  Mr.  Wilkins, 
many  years  before,  though  an  avowed  Federalist,  served  as  secretary  at  the 
famous  Carlisle  convention,  which  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  War  of  1812;  and  it  was  further  stated  that  at  the  same  time  he  was 
captain  of  a troop  of  cavalrv  in  Pittsburg,  and  that  immediately  after  his  return 
from  the  convention  the  troop  was  dissolved,  whereupon  he  applied  to  the 
Governor  for  a colonel’s  commission,  which  was  granted  him,  but  the  Senate 
refused  to  confirm  the  appointment,  owing  to  his  action  in  the  Carlisle  con- 
vention and  to  his  course  in  dissolving  his  troop  of  horse  0). 

(1)  Daily  American,  September  1 to  3,  1S40. 
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In  January,  1840,  the  Whigs  and  Anti-Masons  presented  William  W.  Irwin 
as  candidate  for  mayor,  while  the  Anti-bank  people,  supported  by  the  Constitu- 
tionalist, presented  John  Birmingham.  Mr.  Irwin  was  elected,  as  shown  by  the 
following  vote.  This  was  the  first  occasion  that  the  Third  Ward  gave  a Whig 
majority,  and  the  newspapers  spoke  of  it  as  “redeemed,  regenerated  and  dis- 


enthralled. 


Irwin. 


Birmingham. 


West  Ward. 
South  Ward 
East  Ward.  . 
North  Ward 
Bayardstown 


340 

117 

264 

183 

353 

225 

307 

99 

262 

176 

In  January,  1840,  the  Gazette  said:  “Two  years  ago  and  three  years  ago  a 
Locofoco  mayor  was  elected,  and  one  year  ago*  the  Locofocos,  by  uniting  with 
the  Whig  party,  got  in  a Whig  mayor,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Anti-Masons;  but  the 
nomination  of  Harrison  cemented  the  whole  Anti-Van  Buren  party,  and  it  nomi- 
nated and  elected  a mayor  by  over  700  votes  here  in  Pittsburg.”  In  fact  the  Whig 
party,  at  the  election  in  January,  1840,  for  mayor,  carried  every  ward,  electing 
seven  candidates  to  the  Select  Council  and  twenty-live  to  the  Common  Council, 
and  completely  snowing  the  Locofocos  under.  In  the  five  wards  then  constituting 
the  city  Mr.  Irwin,  Whig,  received  a total  of  1,526  votes,  and  Mr.  Birmingham, 
Democrat,  received  800.  In  this  election  the  Democracy  called  their  ticket  the 
Citizens’,  and  Mr.  Birmingham  was  called  the  citizens’  candidate.  But  despite 
their  efforts  thus  to  divide  the  Whigs  and  Anti-Masons,  party  lines  were  strictly 
drawn  and  the  Whigs  swept  everything  before  them. 

On  February  11,  1840,  an  immense  meeting  was  held  in  the  Courthouse 
to  support  the  nomination  of  General  Harrison  for  the  Presidency.  Harmar 
Denny  was  president  of  the  meeting,  and  delivered  an  elocpient  speech  on  the 
issues  of  the  day.  The  house  was  filled  to  overflowing,  many  being  unable  to 
gain  entrance.  All  the  old  surviving  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812  were  present 
and  were  honored  with  seats  on  the  platform.  Among  them,  were  Messrs. 
Willock,  John  Davis,  John  D.  Davis  and  John  Park.  Among  the  speakers  were 
John  W.  Lynch,  who  had  been  with  Harrison  at  Fort  Meigs,  General  Marks, 
Moses  Hampton  and  others.  It  was  said  of  this  assemblage  that  no*  such  meeting 
had  been  held  in  Pittsburg  since  the  immense  Jackson  meeting  of  August, 
1823.  Among  the  supporters  of  General  Harrison  in  1840  were  the  following: 
John  D.  Davis,  Harmar  Denny,  William  Leckey,  George  L.  Reis,  ColoneL  Peter 
Klingensmith,  William  Mackey,  Nicholas  Voightley,  Jacob  Fedder,  Christian 
Sniveley,  John  Laughlin,  William  E.  Noble,  P.  J.  Maitland,  E.  J.  Brooke,  Jacob 
F.  Wall,  H.  Mitchell,  Josiah  King,  W.  W.  Irwin,  General  William  Marks,  Hugh 
D.  King,  John  Parke,  John  Davis  and  John  Willock.  In  the  summer  of  1840 
the  Whigs  organized  a Tippecanoe  club,  having  among"  others  the  following 
mefnbers:  N.  B.  Craig,  Thomas  Williams,  Robert  M.  Riddle,  Francis  Reams, 

H.  P.  Schwartz,  James  Stewart,  Llarmar  Denny,  George  Darsie,  Daniel 
McCurdy,  John  Park,  James  Marshall,  Lewis  Plutchison,  W.  W.  Irwin,  Thomas 
Bakewell,  Alexander  Jayne,  Alexander  W.  Foster,  Jr.,  W.  B.  McClure,  James  A. 
McClelland,  William  Elder,  C.  L.  Magee,  W.  B.  Robinson,  John  P.  Bakewell, 
William  J.  Howard,  John  Laughlin,  Samuel  Fahnestock,  D.  P.  Ingersoll,  John 
Morrison,  O.  O.  Gregg,  George  F.  Rauhauser,  Josiah  King,  Andrew  Wiley, 
Walter  H.  Lowrie,  Moses  Hampton,  George  Norton,  J.  LI.  Sewall,  Jr.,  James 
Mellinger,  Edward  Rissick,  Charles  Avery,  IT.  D.  King,  Benjamin  Weaver, 
George  Stewart,  William  W.  Wallace,  David  Chess,  Joseph  Wainwright,  Thomas 
Liggett,  Jr.,  Hugh  Arthers,  John  Jack,  John  B.  McFadden,  J.  H.  Shoenberger, 
N.  P.  Pearson  and  Benjamin  Darlington. 
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Pursuant  to  notice  a meeting  of  “those  favorable  to  protecting  the  industries 
of  the  land  and  taking  into  consideration  the  present  embarrassed  condition  of 
the  country”  was  held  at  the  Courthouse  March  17,  1840,  on  which  occasion 
Thomas  Bakewell  was  made  chairman,  John  Freeman,  P.  Mulvaney,  L.  Peterson, 
Robert  Knox  and  John  Arthurs  vice-presidents,  and  P.  J.  Maitland  and  W.  M. 
Shinn  secretaries.  Upon  motion  a committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a set 
of  resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Court- 
house on  March  24,  1840,  at  3 o’clock  p.  m.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Bakewell 
was  again  made  chairman,  and  William  M.  Shinn,  from  the  committee,  reported 
a series  of  resolutions  and  delivered  an  argumentative  speech  bearing  upon  the 
same.  These  resolutions,  after  declaring  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  great 
importance  of  protection  to  domestic  manufactures,  reviewed  the  history  of 
tariff  legislation  in  this  country.  They  recited  that  the  unvarying  policy  of  the 
country,  from  the  first  tariff,  July  4,  1789,  to  the  last  Compromise  Bill  of  1833, 
had  been  found  by  practice  to  be  eminently  useful  and  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare;  that  the  period  from  1824  to  1832,  when  the  tariff  was  highest,  was  the 
most  prosperous;  that  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff  by  the  law  of  1833  was 
already  manifest  in  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  business;  that  the  evident 
design  of  legislating  the  working  classes  down  to  the  wages  prevailing  in  Europe 
was  manifest;  that  the  bill  of  1833  was  a compromise  made  to  conciliate  the 
South,  and  not  a surrender  of  the  right  of  protection  to  the  dictation  of  South 
Carolina,  as  asserted  by  one  of  her  senators;  that  the  country  could  never 
prosper  until  a protective  tariff  to  countervail  the  restrictive  systems  of  foreign 
nations  should  become  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Government;  that  any  effort  to 
encourage  home  manufactures  by  depressing  the  price  of  labor  was  unworthy 
of  American  statesmanship,  and  that  the  suggestion  to  hold  a national  convention 
of  the  friends  of  the  American  system  met  the  approval  of  this  meeting.  George 
W.  Jackson  submitted  substitute  resolutions  deprecating  any  action  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  present  time,  on  the  ground  “that  the  Compromise  Act  of  1833 
had  settled  the  question  definitely  up  to  the  year  1842,  and  that  we  were  bound 
in  good  faith  not  to  disturb  the  arrangement  until  then.”  Mr.  A.  Wylie 
addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length  in  support  of  the  Shinn  resolutions 
and  in  opposition  to  those  offered  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  ended  by  reading  a strong 
letter  written  by  Andrew  Jackson  in  1824  in  support  of  the  American  system. 
Charles  Shaler  was  loudly  called  for,  and,  consenting-,  made  a brief  speech 
in  support  of  the  Shinn  resolutions.  Among  other  things  he  said  that  after 
investigation  he  had  become  convinced  that  “we  were  not  bound  to  avoid  dis- 
turbing the  arrangements  of  the  law  of  1833,”  and  that  a protective  tariff  was 
evidently  the  true  policy  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  this  vicinity  in  particular, 
though  the  “bloated  currency  should  also  be  curtailed  and  regulated.”  A reso- 
lution offered  by  J.  Knox,  declaring  that  the  law  of  1833  was  not  so  far  bind- 
ing upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  North  as  to  prevent  them  from  seeking  a 
modification  of  the  same,  was  unanimously  adopted  (m). 

“From  Pittsburg  the  delegation  was  large,  and  consisted  of  substantial- 
looking  men,  the  iron  of  Pennsylvania.  They  carried  a banner,  consisting  of 
a handsome  painting  representing  Harrison  and  his  staff,  and  on  the  reverse, 
a log  cabin,  with  Harrison  at  the  plow  in  the  foreground”  (n). 

“Glorious  Victory. — The  most  complete  and  decided  victory  which  has  yet 
been  achieved  under  the  banner  of  Harrisonism  was  that  of  Tuesday  last  in 
our  neighboring  city  of  Allegheny.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  wards;  in  each 

(m)  Advocate  and  Emporium,  March  26,  1840. 

(n)  Baltimore  American's  description  of  the  Allegheny  County  delegation  to  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  Harrison  and  Tyler,  May,  1840. 
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ward  there  were  three  Select  councilmen,  four  Common  councilmen,  six  school 
directors,  one  judge  and  two  inspectors,  being  sixty-four  officers;  and  in  the 
whole  city  one  mayor.  Of  these  sixty-five  officers,  sixty-one  are  decided  Har- 
rison men,  including  the  mayor.  Four  are  suspected  of  being  tinged  with 
Locofocoism.  There  were  three  candidates  for  mayor — all  Whigs.  Indeed,  so 
conscious  were  the  Locofocos  of  the  utter  prostration  of  their  party  that  they 
only  hoped  to  elect  one  judge- — R.  A.  Campbell— and  he  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  ninety-nine  votes”  (o). 

The  nomination  of  General  Harrison  for  the  Presidency  met  the  unqualified 
support  of  the  opposition  to  Van  Buren  in  this  vicinity.  A thorough  organiza- 
tion was  instituted,  and  one  of  the  most  spirited  campaigns  that  ever  occurred 
in  the  county  followed.  The  political  assemblages  rivaled  those  which  had 
turned  out  by  the  acre  in  1829  to  support  Andrew  Jackson.  The  most  intense 
enthusiasm  prevailed,  and,  in  fact,  swept  everything  before  it.  Hard  cider  and 
log  cabins  were  the  watchwords  of  the  party.  The  citizens  of  the  county  sup- 
porting Mr.  Harrison  met  in  Allegheny  on  August  12,  1840,  and  erected  a large 
log  cabin,  to  be  used  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  as  a wigwam. 
Country  folks  came  in  by  the  hundreds  to  assist  in  erecting  the  cabin.  A pine 
pole,  seventy  feet  long,  was  brought  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Harrison  men  of  Bedford  County  to  the  Whigs  of  this  vicinity, 
and  erected  in  front  of  the  cabin.  Among  the  leading  Democrats  in  1840  were 
William  Wilkins,  Charles  Shaler,  Wilson  McCandless,  Edward  D.  Gazzam, 
Thomas  Hamilton,  Robert  Galway,  Rody  Patterson,  Thomas  Phillips,  John  B. 
Butler,  William  Jack,  Robert  Porter,  Henry  McCullough  and  Robert  H.  Kerr. 
The  larger  meetings  of  the  Whigs  were  held  in  what  was  called  Tippecanoe  Hall, 
in  Pittsburg,  while  informal  meetings  of  various  kinds  were  usually  held  in 
the  log  cabin  in  Allegheny.  During  this  campaign  Harmar  Denny  was  a 
candidate  for  elector  on  the  Harrison  ticket.  In  1840  Richard  Biddle,  Con- 
gressman, resigned,  and  H.  M.  Brackenridge  and  William  W.  Irwin  were  pre- 
sented as  candidates  by  their  respective  parties  for  that  position.  One  of  the 
important  questions  discussed  during  this  campaign  was  the  labor  problem, 
which  had  been  brought  prominently  to  the  notice  of  politicians  throughout  the 
State  by  the  hostile  action  of  the  South  and  the  derogatory  remarks  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.  In  July,  1840,  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  was  elected  mayor  of  Alle- 
gheny, the  first  under  the  city  charter. 

During  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1840,  5,000  Harrison  medals  were 
struck  and  distributed  in  this  vicinity.  On  October  6,  1840,  a Whig  mass 
meeting  was  held  in  Pittsburg — the  largest  gathering  ever  convened  in  the  city 
up  to  that  time.  The  Gazette  and  the  Advocate,  in  their  enthusiasm,  placed  the 
attendance  at  from  27,000  to  60,000.  Walter  Forward  was  president  of  the 
day.  John  Tyler,  candidate  for  Vice-President,  was  present  and  delivered  an 
eloquent  speech  on  national  issues.  Mr.  Forward  also  spoke,  as  did  Messrs. 
Briggs,  Weston,  Griswold  and  Loomis.  The  principal  speaking  was  held  during 
the  afternoon,  but  the  celebration  was  continued  late  at  night,  a torchlight  pro- 
cession parading  the  streets.  It  was  called  a convention,  but  was  more  properly 
a mass  meeting,  and  all  conceded  that  it  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
before  witnessed  in  Allegheny  County.  The  Pittsburger  of  the  7th  of  October 
said:  “Yesterday  afternoon  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  looked  like 

a couple  of  spacious  harbors,  in  which  the  hulls  of  10,000  ships  lay  almost  invis- 
ible amidst  a forest  of  masts,  adorned  with  cider  barrels,  streamers  and  flags.” 
The  Advocate  of  the  same  date  said:  “A  more  gallant  display  it  was  never 

our  fortune  to  witness,  and  what  is  more,  almost  every  flag  and  every  banner 


(o)  Gazette,  July  18,  1840. 
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bore  an  inscription  that  gave  the  lie  to  the  charge  that  the  Whigs  had  no  prin- 
ciples.” It  was  claimed  that  one  who  roughly  counted  the  number  present 
found  27,700.  O11  the  contrary,  the  Mercury  said  that  the  procession,  by  actual 

count,  consisted  of  but  4,200.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Tyler  was  presented  by 
the  Bakewells  with  a miniature  log  cabin  in  glass,  and  by  the  Curlings  and 
Robinsons  with  a glass  canoe  and  glass  cider-barrel. 

At  the  October  election  Mr.  Brackenri dge,  candidate  for  Congress,  received 
in  Pittsburg  1,855  votes  and  in  Allegheny  880  votes;  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  candi- 
date for  the  same  office,  received  in  Pittsburg  1,165  votes  and  in  Allegheny 
412  votes.  Allegheny  County  in  November  gave  Harrison  7,620  votes  and 
Van  Buren  4,573  votes. 

In  December,  1840,  the  Whigs  nominated  James  Thompson  for  mayor  and 
called  him  the  Democratic  Harrison  candidate.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Whigs 
were  so  popular  at  this  time  that  several  candidates  purporting  to  represent 
the  Harrison  ticket  were  nominated  for  mayor.  The  Mercury  recommended  the 
Democrats  not  to  nominate  a candidate  of  their  own  party,  but  to  select  and 
vote  for  that  one  of  the  Harrison  candidates  who  would  be  most  likely  to  fur- 
ther their  interests.  At  this  election  the  Democrats  represented  that  party 
politics  should  not  be  brought  into  local  elections,  although  previously,  par- 
ticularly in  January,  1840,  they  had  nominated  and  vigorously  supported  John 
Birmingham  for  mayor.  The  result  for  mayor  was  as  follows:  Mr.  Thompson, 

the  Harrison  regular  candidate,  1,148;  Mr.  Graham,  Independent  Harrison,  602; 
Mr.  Marshall,  Independent  Harrison,  124;  Mr.  McKelvy,  the  only  Democratic 
candidate,  567.  The  result  in  Allegheny  for  mayor  was  as  follows : Mr.  Sample, 

Whig,  541 ; Mr.  Riddle,  Democrat,  419.  The  Anti-Masons  in  Pittsburg  had  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Thompson,  and  then  proceeded  to  whip  the  Whigs  into  line  for  that 
candidate.  They  were  not  wholly  successful,  and  consequently  two  Independent 
candidates  were  nominated.  However,  the  Anti-Masons  had  strength  enough 
of  their  own  and  drawn  from  the  Whigs  to  easily  elect  their  candidate. 

In  January,  1841,  great  preparations  were  made  here  to  formally  receive 
President-elect  Harrison  while  on  his  way  to  Washington.  The  Whigs  deter- 
mined to  make  it  the  most  dazzling  display  ever  conducted  in  Pittsburg.  All 
the  leading  Whigs  were  appointed  on  some  one  of  the  numerous  committees 
of  reception,  arrangement,  etc.  The  steamboat  Fulton  was  dispatched  to  Wheel- 
ing to  meet  the  steamboat  Ben  Franklin,  which  was  to-  convey  Mr.  Harrison 
to  Pittsburg.  Upon  landing  at  the  wharf  on  Saturday  afternoon  he  was  con- 
ducted in  an  open  carriage  to  the  Pittsburg  hotel,  accompanied  by  all  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  two  cities.  In  the  evening  he  addressed  an  immense  assemblage 
of  citizens  from  the  front  of  Iron’s  Hotel.  Mr.  Harrison  remained  here  over 
Sunday,  the  guest  of  the  twin  cities,  and  on  Monday  sailed  up  the  Monongahela 
to  Brownsville.  He  was  escorted  to  the  boat  by  the  city  officers,  the  various 
militia  companies  and  a large  assemblage  of  citizens. 

In  June,  1841,  the  Anti-Masons  nominated  for  State  senator  George  Darsie; 
the  Whigs  nominated  William  Little,  and  the  Democrats  nominated  Edward  D. 
Gazzam.  The  Gazette  supported  Mr.  Darsie,  the  Advocate  Mr.  Little,  and  the 
Mercury  and  Democrat  Mr.  Gazzam.  The  Gazette  and  Advocate  supported  John 
Banks  for  governor.  The  death  of  President  Harrison,  early  in  his  first  few 
months  of  office,  occasioned  great  sorrow  in  Pittsburg.  In  July  his  remains 
passed  through  here  under  the  escort  of  Colonel  Henderson  and  a guard  of  honor. 
Fitting  memorial  services  were  held  on  that  occasion. 

At  the  October  election,  1841,  for  senator,  Mr.  Darsie  received  4,267  votes, 
Mr.  Gazzam  4,314,  and  Mr.  Little  766.  For  governor,  Banks  5,068,  Porter 
4,281.  In  1841  Walter  Forward,  the  idol  of  the  Whigs  and  Anti-Masons,  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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At  this  time  a strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  dropping  the  Anti-Masonic  party 
as  such  prevailed  in  the  community.  This  sentiment  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  Gazette,  which,  by  this  time,  had  come  to  hate  all  secret  societies.  In  fact 
the  Gazette,  at  this  time,  published  what  purported  to  be  all  the  secret  words  and 
signs  of  the  Masonic  order.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  persistency  of  Mr.  Craig,  the  Anti-Masonic  party  of  Allegheny 
County  at  this  time  would  have  been  merged  into  the  Whig  party.  All  the  Whigs 
desired  it  and  many  Anti-Masons  favored  it,  but  the  Anti-Masons,  as  a party, 
refused  emphatically  to  yield  the  principle  which  they  contended  was  the  para- 
mount one  of  that  organization.  The  Whigs,  by  this  time,  saw  the  useless- 
ness of  the  contention  of  the  Anti-Masons,  and  realized  that  to  annihilate  the 
Masonic  order  was  out  of  the  question.  In  fact  Masonry  at  this  time  enjoyed 
a period  of  revival  and  greatly  increased  throughout  the  United  States  in 
numbers  and  in  strength.  But  the  union  of  the  two*  parties,  Whig  and  Anti- 
Masonic,  was  destined  not  to  take  place  yet  in  this  community.  The  Gazette 
continued  its  warfare.  Listen  to  the  following  from  the  issue  of  September  29, 
1841 : “After  all  that  Anti-Masonry  has  done  to  break  down  these  unhallowed 
combinations  of  men  for  unlawful  purposes,  yet  Masonry  still  rears  her  horrid 
front  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  by  its  audacity  seems 
to  bid  defiance  to  all  attempts  to  overthrow  it.  Even  in  our  own  county  the 
attempt  is  now  made  by  haters  of  the  ‘Blessed  Spirit’  to  break  down  our  organ- 
ization and  destroy  the  influence  that  Anti-Masonry  has  hitherto  exerted  for 
the  welfare  of  the  body  politic.  But  we  do  not  despair  of  final  success,  even 

throughout  our  whole  beloved  country.” “The  citizens  of  Allegheny 

County,  however,  need  not  look  to  New  York  for  evidences  of  the  evil  nature 
of  the  Masonic  institution.  The  hailing  sign  of  distress  has  been  thrown  in  the 
course  of  judicial  proceedings  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg;  and  our  fellow  citizens 
will  long  remember  that  the  notorious  scoundrel  Pluymart,  who  had  robbed  a 
bank  in  our  city,  and  who  was  running  at  large  in  contempt  of  the  law  and  of 
the  judgment  of  a court,  was  pardoned  through  the  influence  of  Masons  in 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and  Columbus More  than  twenty 

years  ago  a Presbyterian  synod  in  this  very  city  condemned  and  denounced 
that  institution,  its  blasphemous  ceremonies  and  its  evil  tendencies,  and  at  a 
late  day  twenty-seven  of  the  most  respectable  Masons  in  this  vicinity  declared 
that  its  practices  were  calculated  to  weaken  all  the  securities  of  life,  liberty 
and  property”  (p). 

At  the  January  election  of  mayor  in  1842  a faction  of  the  Democracy  nomi- 
nated Patrick  McKenna.  This  nomination  was  denounced  by  the  great  major- 
ity of  Democrats,  who  declared  it  unwise  and  unpopular  to  tints  nominate  a man 
who  had  reviled  Andrew  Jackson.  A list  of  250  names  was  published,  denounc- 
ing the  nomination  on  this  ground.  William  M.  Shinn  was  the  regular  nominee 
of  the  Democracy  for  mayor  in  January,  1842.  He  said:  “If  the  use  of  my 

narne  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  mayor  is  thought  likely  to>  subserve  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  the  administration  of  our  city  affairs  from  the  exciting 
conflicts  of  party  politics,  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  it.”  Alexander  Hay  was 
the  nominee  of  the  united  Anti-Masons  and  Whigs.  During  the  canvass  he 
ridiculed  the  so-called  no-party  ticket  of  the  Democrats. 

An  immense  meeting  of  the  people  of  this  vicinity  was  held  in  Pittsburg 
February  5,  1842,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some  action  concerning  the  pro- 
posed tariff.  Resolutions  were  offered  by  Richard  Biddle  and  adopted.  They 
recited  that  in  1785  an  act  was  passed  by  Pennsylvania  “to  encourage  and  protect 

(p)  Extract  from  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  country  from  the  Anti- Masonic 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  November,  1841. 
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the  manufactures  of  this  State  by  laying  additional  duties  on  the  importation  of 
certain  manufactures  which  interfere  with  them;  that  others  of  a similar  inport 
were  passed  December  24,  1785,  and  April  8,  1786,  and  March  29,  1788,  the 
latter  entitled,  ‘An  act  to  encourage  and  protect  the  manufactures  of  this  State;’ 
that  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  sent  abroad,  confirmed  the  necessity  of  a dis- 
criminating tariff  law  against  Great  "Britain,  as  did  also  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Madison;  that  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Pennsylvania  yielded  her 
policy  of  protection  to  the  General  Government,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  power  could  be  more  effectively  wielded  by  Congress;  that  this  sacred  right 
was  now  denied  the  State — the  right  of  encouragement  and  protection  apart 
from  the  collection  of  a revenue;  that  the  law  of  July  4,  1789,  distinctly  recog- 
nized the  right  of  encouragement  and  protection;  that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
which  “places  the  manufacturer  alongside  of  the  agriculturist,  is  the  only  correct 
one;  that  the  question  now  is  not  whether  we  shall  enter  on  a system  of  pro- 
tection, but  whether  we  shall  withdraw  the  protection  already  afforded;  that 
the  course  of  England  has  ever  been,  by  means  of  trashy  reviews  and  lectures  on 
political  economy,  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  abroad,  while  adopting 
an  opposite  course  at  home;  and  that  the  proposed  law  is  necessary  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country”  (q). 

In  1843  Allegheny  County  voted  as  follows  on  Congressman:  Brackenridge 
(W.),  1,884;  Craig  (W.  and  A.-M.),  2,237;  Wilkins  (L.  F.),  4,438;  Penniman 
(Abol.),  379.  At  the  special  election  held  in  the  spring  of  1844,  to  choose  a candi- 
date for  Congress  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  had  resigned,  the  vote 
stood  as  follows:  Mr.  Darragh,  Whig,  4,315;  Mr.  Gazzam,  Van  Burenite,  3,541; 
Mr.  Craig,  Abolitionist,  634.  Mr.  Wilkins  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  War. 
At  the  election  for  governor  in  1844  the  vote  in  Allegheny  County  stood  as 
follows:  Shunk,  Democrat,  5,863;  Markle,  Whig,  8,105.  In  1844  the  vote  for 
President  in  Allegheny  County  was  as  follows:  Clay,  8,083;  Polk,  5,740;  Birney, 
435- 

In  January,  1846,  six  wards  were  represented  at  the  mayoralty  election.  In 
that  contest  William  J.  Howard  was  the  Whig  and  Anti-Masonic  candidate 
for  mayor  of  Pittsburg,  and  Robert  S.  Cassat  the  same  candidate  for  mayor  of 
Allegheny.  The  Democrats  nominated  Dr.  Kerr.  In  Pittsburg  the  vote  stood 
as  follows:  Howard,  Whig,  1,425  votes;  Dr.  Kerr,  Democrat,  1,532.  It  was 
stated  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Howard’s  unsatisfactory  police  management  and 
disposition  of  the  fire  relief  fund  were  the  cause  of  his  defeat.  Mr.  Cassat,  in 
Allegheny,  carried  every  ward  and  had  about  412  majority.  It  was  contended 
that  Mr.  Howard  was  too  strict  and  did  not  favor  the  politicians  sufficiently 
to  secure  their  favor,  which  further  fact  contributed  to  his  defeat.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell was  the  nominee  of  the  Democrats  for  mayor  of  Allegheny.  Mr.  Stodart, 
Native  American  candidate,  and  Mr.  Benny,  Abolition  candidate,  received  less 
than  100  votes  each. 

“Nothing  has  more  surprised  us  than  to  learn  that  persons  who-  had  been 
among  the  most  bitter  Anti-Masons  in  this  county  had  united  themselves  with 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  a secret  institution,  which,  however  worthy  in  its 
original  object,  is  liable,  from  its  very  feature  of  secrecy,  to  be  prostituted  to 
improper  purposes”  (r). 

A meeting  was  held  February  5,  1846,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  consider  the  proposed  change  in  the  tariff  of  1842.  Thomas  Bakewell  was 
made  president,  James  S.  Craft  and  L.  S.  Waterman  vice-presidents,  Hart 
Darragh  and  Morrison  Reppart  secretaries.  Resolutions  expressing  strong 


(q)  Commercial  Journal,  February  n,  1846. 

(r)  Gazette  and  Advertiser,  February  22,  1846. 
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opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842  and  providing  for  the  preparation 
of  a memorial  to-  be  sent  to  Congress  were  adopted.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Morgan  Robertson,  W.  M.  Shinn,  James  S.  Craft,  J.  B.  Sheriff,  Charles  Shaler, 
Richard  Edwards,  Walter  Forward,  Judge  Baird,  Plenry  S.  Megraw  and  others. 
Another  meeting  was  called  to  be  held  the  following  Saturday  at  3 o’clock 
p.  m.  The  meeting  of  Saturday  was  largely  attended.  John  B.  Butler  was 
chosen  chairman  and  James  S.  Craft  and  E.  D.  Gazzam  appointed  secretaries. 
“The  resolutions  which  were  adopted  were  offered  by  two  different  persons, 
Charles  Shaler  and  John  B.  Sheriff.  Mr.  Shaler's  resolutions  alleged  that  a 
tariff  looked  primarily  to  revenue.  These  were  first  offered  and  passed.  But 
the  meeting  immediately  afterward,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sheriff,  adopted  his 
resolutions  as  additional  to  the  others.  It  was  thought  that  the  first  resolu- 
tions were  not  explicit  enough  upon  the  right  of  protection  as  protection; 
and  for  this  reason  Mr.  Sheriff  urged  the  passage  of  his.  His  arguments  and 
declarations  were  heard  with  much  approbation,  and  the  votes  of  the  meeting 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  sentiments  of  Pittsburg,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  tariff 
of  1842,  as  a tariff  for  revenue  with  discrimination  for  protection,  but  a tariff 
for  protection  itself.  We  are  glad  that  the  protective  principle  asserted  in 

the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Sheriff  was  adopted The  passage  of  the 

protective  resolutions  was  not  achieved  by  the  force  of  eloquence  nor  the  power 
of  ingenious  argument.  The  mover  and  advocate  of  them — for  Mr.  Sheriff  alone 
spoke  in  favor  of  his  resolutions — is  a plain  mechanic.  But  his  simple  senti- 
ments had  their  response  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers”  (s). 

The  gist  of  the  Shaler  resolutions  was  that  the  primary  object  of  a system 
of  duties  was  revenue;  that  any  legislative  action  seriously  injuring  the  tariff  of 
1842  would  be  greatly  deplored,  and  that,  while  the  wisdom  of  protection  to 
home  industry  had  been  proved,  free  trade  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  a 
solitary  experiment.  The  Sheriff  resolutions  were  more  pronounced  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  protection.  Three  of  them  were  as  follows:  “Resolved,  That  the 

adoption  of  free  trade  in  theory  has  been  followed  by  national  beggary  in  practice. 
Resolved,  That  we  can  never  consent  to  put  the  honest  exertions  of  American 
freemen  on  the  same  footing  as  the  labor  of  the  white  slaves  of  European 
aristocrats  or  the  black  slaves  of  Southern  cotton-planters.  Resolved,  That 
self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  and  the  first 
duty  of  government  is  to  render  its  citizens  able  to  feed,  clothe  and  protect  them- 
selves” (t).  j „! 

The  argument  of  the  free  traders  here  was  that  protection  as  a principle 
sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  was  an  absurdity.  The  advocates  of  protection 
opposed  this  declaration  with  all  their  power.  Pittsburg,  however,  occupied 
the  unique  position  of  being,  of  all  cities  in  the  United  States,  the  one  most  in 
need  of  high  protection.  So  manifest  was  this  fact  (that  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  and  environs  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  protection)  that  few  men 
who  hoped  for  political  preferment  or  political  prominence  dared  offer  any 
opposition.  It  is  thus  found  that  prominent  Democrats  here  supported  the 
protective  system — were  forced  to  do  so  by  the  almost  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  the  community.  Of  course  there  was  pronounced  opposition  to  the 
system,  but  it  could  never  hope  for  much  support  and  might  expect  strenuous 
opposition  in  this  vicinity.  The  Post,  in  1850,  complained  of  the  persecution  to 
which  it  was  subjected  by  opposing  protection  and  favoring  free  trade.  More 
than  once  it  occurred  that  the  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  joined  the  South 
in  opposing  protective  measures,  of  which  Pennsylvania,  particularly  Pittsburg, 
stood  so  much  in  need.  The  free  traders  here  declared  that  in  no  case,  no 


(s)  Commercial  Journal,  February,  1846.  (t)  Commercial  Journal,  February  10,  1846. 
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matter  how  high  the  protection,  did  manufacturers  of  this  vicinity  increase  the 
wages  of  employes.  This  was  strongly  advanced  by  the  Post  during  the  factory 
strike  of  1848.  This  paper  and  its  supporters  also  insisted  that  high  protection 
favored  manufactures  at  the  expense  of  other  branches  of  industry. 

There  was  much  excitement  here  when  the  news  was  received  in  July, 
1846,  that  the  new  tariff  bill  had  passed  the  House.  People  generally  did  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  they  regarded  the  change  as  a national  calamity,  and  all 
felt  that  ruin  of  local  manufactures  was  impending.  Even  the  Post  said  the 
change  was  very  objectionable.  “When,  in  1842,  the  tariff  bill  was  adopted 
there  was  universal  gloom  hanging  over  our  country.  Not  six  months  had 
rolled  away  after  its  adoption  before  a change  most  welcome  was  observable. 
Commerce,  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  began  again  to  prosper.  The 
partisan  catchwords  of  ‘Two-  dollars  a day  and  roast  beef’  were  literally  realized. 
We  have  now  scarcely  a hope  left”  (u).  Mr.  Forward,  in  reply  to  a public  letter 
of  inquiry  in  1846,  took  the  position  that  in  a tariff  for  revenue,  revenue  was  . 
the  primary  object  and  protection  incidental.  This  was  the  view  also  of  Judge 
Shaler.  But  this  view  did  not  prevent  either  from  favoring  a primary  protective 
policy.  Both  took  the  ground  that  in  case  the  tariff  was  so  high  as  to  keep 
importations  from  passing  the  custom-house,  a tariff  primarily  for  revenue  would 
have  to  be  enacted  and  could  be  made  to  embrace  incidentally  a tariff  for 
protection  (v). 

In  June,  1846,  the  Native  American  party  nominated  Thomas  Howard  for 
Congress,  while  the  Anti-Masons  and  Whigs  nominated  Moses  Hampton,  and 
the  Liberty  party  John  A.  Wills.  The  Whig  and  Anti-Masonic  convention  of 
June,  1846,  declared  that  the  tariff  of  1846  was  an  unwise  measure,  and  favored 
its  repeal  and  a return  to  the  schedule  of  1842;  that  Congress  should  vigorously 
prosecute  war  with  Mexico-  in  order  to-  settle  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
against  that  government;  that  the  pay  of  soldiers  should  be  increased  to  from 
$8  to  $10  per  month,  with  a bounty  of  160  acres  of  land;  that  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  concerning  the  Oregon  question  should  be  maintained  against 
Great  Britain;  that  a better  state  of  navigation  should  be  kept  up  in  the  rivers; 
that  all  secret,  oath-bound  societies  should  be  made  to  disappear;  that  the  course 
of  the  Allegheny  representatives  in  the  last  Legislature  in  voting  to-  charter  Odd 
Fellows’  societies  was  unwise;  and  that  the  course  of  Mr.  Darragh  and  Mr. 
Darsie  in  the  last  Legislature  should  be  discountenanced. 

In  July,  1846,  the  Democrats  held  a large  convention,  on  which  occasion 
William  Wilkins  presided.  He  delivered  a short  but  characteristic  speech,  out- 
lining the  course  and  cause  of  Democracy.  Charles  Shaler  was  called  for  up- 
roariously, and  responded  with  an  eloquent  speech,  which  apparently  tore  to 
tatters  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  Whigs.  He  declared  that  the  tariff 
should  not  be  a party  question,  and  that  if  the  subject  was  placed  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Whigs  they  would  kill  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  was  given 
rousing  applause.  E.  D.  Gazzam,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions, 
declared  that  the  prosperous  times  had  not  come  until  after  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  and  insisted  that  the  Democracy  of  the  State  had  pledged  them- 
selves, in  1844,  not  to  repeal  the  tariff  of  1842,  but  that  Dallas,  as  presiding  officer 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  had  deserted  Pennsylvania  and  cast  his  de- 
ciding vote  against  the  tariff  and  in  favor  of  Southern  interests.  Benton  Kerr 
delivered  a strong  speech,  as  did  also-  Mr.  Watson,  who  declared  that  the  cotton 
factories  of  Allegheny  County  were  veritable  slave  shops,  and  asked  what  benefit 
the  tariff  of  1842  was  to  the  workingman.  He  insisted  that  the  iron  manufac- 
turers and  the  capitalists  generally  were  the  only  persons  benefited  by  the  tariff 
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of  1842,  and  that  the  law  made  the  poor  poorer  and  ground  down  wages  with 
long  hours  and  other  unbearable  exactions.  Fie  was  a young  man,  but  delivered 
one  of  the  strongest  speeches  in  the  convention,  and,  apparently,  his  views 
were  received  with  the  greatest  favor  by  the  audience.  He  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Gazzam,  who  spoke  sarcastically,  but  in  a second  speech  Mr.  Watson  upheld 
with  great  eloquence  the  cause  of  the  workingman,  and  assailed  the  course  of 
manufacturers  with  a fierceness  rarely  surpassed  here.  Mr.  Callan  delivered  a 
rousing  speech  amid  great  uproar,  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  presiding  officer,  was 
compelled  to  interfere  again  and  again  to*  calm  the  storm.  It  was,  all  in  all, 
one  of  the  most  exciting  conventions  ever  held  in  Allegheny  County. 

The  various  parties  and  factions  of  parties  in  this  vicinity  at  that  time  were 
Democrats,  Whigs,  Anti-Masons,  Tariff  Advocates,  Anti-Tariff,  Abolitionists, 
Free  Sobers,  National  Reformers,  etc.  In  1846  Wilson  McCandless  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Democracy  for  Congress.  All  the  members  of  that  party 
in  Allegheny  County  believed  that  the  tariff  of  1846  was  not  strong  enough  to 
be  of  satisfactory  benefit  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Pittsburg.  They  sup- 
ported it  because  it  had  been  brought  forward  as  a party  measure.  As  a matter 
of  history,  the  tariff  of  1846  was  largely  devised  by  Robert  J.  Walker,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  had  previously  practiced  law  in  Pittsburg  and  Western 
Pennsylvania.  In  August,  1846,  when  it  became  known  that  George  M.  Dallas 
was  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  of  that  year,  he  was  burned  in 
effigy  in  Pittsburg  and  in  many  other  cities  throughout  the  State.  At  the  Con- 
gressional election  in  1846,  in  Allegheny  County,  Moses  Hampton,  Whig, 
ceived  5,461  votes;  Wilson  McCandless,  Democrat,  received  4,047;  John  A. 
Wills,  Liberty,  received  487;  and  Thomas  Howard,  Native,  506. 

In  December,  1846,  William  J.  Howard  was  brought  forward  again  by  the 
Whigs  as  a candidate  for  mayor,  but  withdrew,  whereupon  Gabriel  Adams  was 
nominated.  Alexander  Jaynes  was  the  Native  American  candidate  for  mayor. 
The  Democrats  nominated  Andrew  Mcllwaine.  The  principal  issue  was 
advocacy  or  opposition  to  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Demo- 
crats made  a strong  and  successful  attempt  to  win  the  workingmen’s  vote. 
However,  the  strength  of  the  Whigs  was.  too  great  to1  be  overcome,  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  duly  elected.  Mr.  Mcllwaine  stood  second,  and  Messrs.  Jaynes  and 
Cook  were  far  in  the  rear.  In  Allegheny,  Mr.  Campbell,  Whig,  was  elected, 
and  Mr.  Whiston,  Democrat,  defeated.  At  this  election  the  Whigs  carried  every 
ward  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  new  license  law  was  sustained  by  a majority  of  about 
T ,200. 

On  April  17,  1847,  a large  meeting  convened  in  the  old  Courthouse  to  pub- 
licly celebrate  the  victories  of  Monterey,  Buena  Vista  and  Vera  Cruz.  Dr. 
Josiah  Ankrim  was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Messrs.  Guthrie,  Shaler,  Mc- 
Candless, McKibben  and  Snowden  were  appointed  a committee  on  resolutions. 
This  demonstration  was  wholly  Democratic  in  character,  although  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  concerning  the  war  with  Mexico'  reflected  the  sentiments  of  the 
community  generally,  but  the  meeting  should  be  regarded  as  political.  The 
principal  speakers  were  Samuel  Hamilton,  Charles  Shaler  and  Wilson  Mc- 
Candless, all  of  whom  warmly  advocated  a continuance  of  the  war  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  (w).  The  Democrats  favored  the 
war  with  Mexico.  All  others,  particularly  the  Reformers,  among  the  leaders 
of  whom  was  Mrs.  Swisshelm,  opposed  it,  owing  to  the  small  pay  given  to  the 
soldiers,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  to  be  acquired  as  a result  of  the  war  was 
destined  to  be  slave  territory.  The  Democrats  favored,  as  it  was  said,  the 
three  K’s — Kalifornia,  Kuba  and  Kanada.  At  this  time  the  slave  power  in 
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America  was  dominant,  and  was  pressing  forward  to  acquire  new  territory  for 
its  particular  institution  in  California,  Cuba,  Texas  and  Canada.  In  1847  the 
vote  for  governor  was:  Irvin  (W.),  5,753;  Shunk  (L.  F.),  4,453.  In  December, 
X847,  an  immense  war  meeting  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  and  was  chiefly  attended 
by  the  Democrats.  The  principal  speakers  were  Thomas  Hamilton,  Mr.  Watson, 
Wilson  McCandless,  Charles  Shaler  and  R.  H.  Kerr.  All  delivered  strong 
speeches  upon  the  various  questions  then  agitating  the  country,  and  particularly 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  war,  slavery,  the  tariff  and  the  labor  question.  Reso- 
lutions setting  forth  the  general  views  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  Democrats 
of  Allegheny  County  were 'adopted.  The  committee  on  resolutions  were  J.  B. 
Guthrie,  C.  B.  Scully  and  L.  Harper.  This  committee  violently  disagreed  on 
the  measures  presented  in  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Scully  submitting  a minority 
report.  The  meeting  was  conducted  in  an  uproar,  although  peace  was  finally 
secured  and  the  resolutions  of  the  majority  were  duly  adopted.  The  Post  advo- 
cated a vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  while  all  the  Whig  papers,  with  various 
degrees  of  lukewarmness,  opposed  it,  and  a few  came  boldly  out  with  severe 
strictures  against  the  Administration  for  levying  such  an  unnecessary  and  unholy 
war.  Mrs.  Swisshelm  in  her  paper,  the  Weekly  Visitor,  was  particularly  severe 
against  the  Administration  in  declaring  war  and  in  continuing  it. 

In  January,  1847,  Mr.  Adams  was  renominated  for  mayor  by  the  Whigs  and 
Anti-Masons.  A.  C.  Alexander  was  nominated  as  an  Independent  Whig  candi- 
date against  Henry  Campbell,  regular  candidate  for  mayor  of  Allegheny.  Mr. 
Campbell  received  532  votes  and  Mr.  Alexander  367.  In  the  nine  wards  of 
Pittsburg,  Mr.  Adams,  Whig,  received  1,642  votes;  Dr.  Kerr,  Democrat,  1,555, 
and  Mr.  Stackhouse,  Native  American,  312.  “Well,  Mayor  Adams  is  re- 
elected. The  rigid  impartiality  which  has  characterized  the  administration  of 
the  police  during  the  last  year  will  be  repeated  during  the  present,  and  we  are 
heartily  glad  of  it.  We  like  to  see  the  genteel  ‘rowdy’  punished  with  the  same 
severity  as  the  ‘loafer’  and  the  ‘rat,’  and  Mayor  Adams  has  his  name  up  for  this 
species  of  justice”  (x). 

In  February,  1848,  an  immense  meeting  of  the  Whigs  was  held  in  Mc- 
Fadden’s  warehouse  to  recommend  the  nomination  of  General  Scott  for  the 
Presidency.  Many  interesting  speeches  were  made  by  the  leading  Whigs,  and 
great  enthusiasm  prevailed.  A fine  portrait  of  General  Scott,  under  which  were 
enrolled  the  names  of  his  principal  battles- — Fort  George,  Lundy’s  Lane,  Chip- 
pewa, Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  etc.- — was  suspended  over  the  speaker’s 
stand.  This  meeting  gave  an  emphatic  and  unqualified  endorsement  for  the 
nomination  of  General  Scott  for  the  Presidency.  In  February,  1848,  another 
branch  of  the  Whigs  held  a meeting,  which  advocated  the  nomination  of  Henry 
Clay  for  the  Presidency.  A resolution  was  adopted  to  secure  the  services  of 
Trevor  McClurg,  artist,  to  go  to  Ashland,  Kentucky,  and  there  paint,  in  oil,  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  pledged  $600  for  the  services  of  the  artist.  Of  this 
meeting  William  J.  Howard  was  chairman.  In  March,  1848,  upon  the  passage 
through  here  of  Mr.  Clay,  he  was  given  a magnificent  reception,  Mr.  Loomis 
delivering  a most  eloquent  welcoming  speech. 

In  June,  1848,  the  Whig  and  Anti-Masonic  county  convention  was  large 
and  enthusiastic.  Moses  Hampton  was  nominated  for  Congress,  but  coupled 
with  the  nomination  was  a request  that  he  should  give  his  views  concerning 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  his  nomination  was  understood  to  depend  upon  his 
answer.  It  was  clearly  the  sentiment  of  the  convention  that  no  man  who 
opposed  the  Wilmot  Proviso  could  receive  the  nomination  or  the  support  of  the 
party.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Hampton  was  satisfactory,  and  he  was  accordingly 
nominated. 
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At  the  Whig  ratification  meeting  in  June,  1848,  Cornelius  Darragh  and 
Walter  Forward  Were  the  principal  speakers,  dilating  at  length  upon  the  merits 
of  the  Whig  candidates,  Taylor  and  Fillmore.  At  this  time  the  Whigs  opposed, 
as  one  of  their  party  measures,  the  excessive  use  of  the  veto  power  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  On  June  16th  John  J.  Crittenden  spoke  in  Pitts- 
burg on  the  issues  of  the  day.  At  this  time  a Rough  and  Ready  club  was  formed. 
Opposing  factions  of  the  Democratic  party  had  strong  followings  here  in  1848.  The 
most  of  them  had  previously  been  Democrats,  but  had  recently  come  out  against 
slavery  and  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Martin  Van  Buren  to  the  Presidency.  In 
July,  1848,  the  Visitor,  edited  by  Mrs.  Swisshelm,  favored  the  coalescence  of 
the  Liberty  men  and  the  Barn  Burners.  Much  was  made  of  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  Cass  had  stated  that,  if  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
would  consider  as  unconstitutional  an  act  similar  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso  and 
veto  it  accordingly.  The  officers  of  the  Rough  and  Ready  Club  for  the  county 
of  Allegheny  were  as  follows:  P.  A.  Madeira,  president;  Messrs.  Dumars,  Wash- 
ington and  Leslie,  recording  secretaries;  Messrs.  Woods,  Boyd  and  Parmer, 
corresponding  secretaries;  and  among  the  members  were  Messrs.  Bigham, 
Ritchie,  Singer,  Crossan,  McKnight,  Allen,  Buckmaster,  Rea,  Beck,  McKee, 
McCauley,  Bell  and  Walker. 

At  the  election  for  governor  in  1848,  William  F.  Johnston,  Whig,  received 
8,856  votes;  Painter  (L.  F.),  6,130;  Morris  Longstreth  (Democrat),  6,164; 
Cleaver  (N.  A.),  523  votes  in  Allegheny  County.  At  this  time  Moses  Hampton, 
Whig  candidate  for  Congress,  was  elected  over  Samuel  W.  Black,  Democrat. 
Mr.  Jackson,  the  Free  Soil  candidate  for  Congress,  received  about  440  votes  in 
the  county,  while  Mr.  Cullen,  Native  candidate,  received  about  260  votes  for 
the  same  office.  Allegheny  also  gave  a majority  for  Moses  Hampton.  Man- 
chester, Lawrenceville  and  South  Pittsburg  gave  a majority  for  Colonel  Black, 
while  Birmingham  gave  a majority  of  five  for  Mr.  Hampton.  At  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  1848  Taylor  received  in  Pittsburg  3,158,  Cass  1,977,  and  Van 
Buren  230.  In  the  county  Taylor  received  10,112,  Cass  6,591,  Van  Buren  (F.  S.) 
779.  Seven  votes  were  polled  in  the  First  Ward,  Allegheny,  for  Gerrett  Smith, 
candidate  of  the  Abolitionists  for  President.  John  Herron  was  elected  mayor 
of  Pittsburg  in  January,  1849,  and  it  was  due  to  his  good  management  that 
"the  reign  of  terror  from  incendiaries”  was  ended.  Thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  property  had  previously  been  destroyed. 

In  August,  1849,  great  preparations  were  made  here  to  receive  Zachary 
Taylor  and  W.  F.  Johnston.  Walter  Forward  was  appointed  to  make  the 
welcoming  speech.  President  Taylor  was  met  at  Turtle  Creek,  twelve  miles 
from  the  city,,  by  General  Darragh  and  other  dignitaries,  where  he  was 
welcomed  in  a short  speech,  and  then  conveyed  in  a buggy  by  Colonel  Rody 
Patterson  to  the  city,  passing  along  to  the  Hand  Street  bridge,  thence  to 
Allegheny,  thence  to  the  St.  Clair  Street  bridge,  and  again  to>  Pittsburg, 
finally  stopping  at  the  Monongahela  House.  Here  the  welcoming  speech 
of  Mr.  Forward  was  delivered— one  of  the  most  eloquent  ever  uttered  in  Pitts- 
burg. In  October,  1849,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  new  Free  Soil  United  States 
Senator  from  Ohio,  delivered  a two-hour  Free  Soil  speech  in  the  Market- 
house,  Allegheny,  to  an  immense  crowd. 

It  was  in  1849  that  Joseph  Barker  was  again  brought  into  prominence 
by  his  arrest  and  conviction  upon  the  charge  of  obstructing  the  streets,  using 
indecent  language  and  causing  a riot.  In  spite  of  the  commands  of  the  officers 
Mr.  Barker  had  insisted  upon  delivering  his  harangues  from  the  Courthouse 
steps  and  other  public  places,  and  in  one  of  his  speeches  the  court  was  derided 
and  the  judge  even  menaced  with  hanging  to  a lamppost.  During  the  trial  Mr. 
Barker  reviled  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  finally  consigned  the  jury  to 
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utter  condemnation.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Barker's  counsel  for  a new  trial  and 
arrest  of  judgment  was  overruled.  It  should  be  stated  as  a matter  of  history  that 
Mr.  Barker  was  not  insane,  as  many  claimed,  but  was  a reformer  of  the  violent 
class  to  which  old  John  Brown  belonged.  Revs.  Kirkland  and  Sharp  were 
reformers  a little  less  violent  than  Mr.  Barker,  and  were  convicted  for  the 
same  offense.  They  persisted  in  delivering  reform  lectures,  or  sermons,  on 
the  streets  on  Sundays,  and  always  succeeded  in  drawing  immense  crowds  and 
in  creating  great  disturbance.  The  remarks  of  these  men  covered  all  questions 
then  before  the  people,  such  as  slavery,  Catholicism,  the  social  evil,  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday,  the  rights  of  labor,  Fourierism  and  other  prominent  subjects; 
but  the  addresses  were  delivered  with  such  violence  and  such  a destruction  of 
established  custom  that  they  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  majority  of  this 
community.  Besides,  the  course  adopted  by  the  speakers  was  usually  more  or  less 
a violation  of  municipal  laws.  The  sentence  passed  upon  Mr.  Barker  was  that 
he  should  pay  a fine  of  $250  and  be  confined  in  the  county  jail  for  twelve 
months,  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  and  stated  committed  until  the  fine 
was  paid.  The  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Patton.  Many  persons  believed 
in  the  visionary  principles  advocated  by  Mr.  Barker  and  other  violent  reform- 
ers, and,  accordingly,  they  were  not  without  friends.  It  came  to  be  believed  that 
Mr.  Barker  was  a persecuted  man,  in  fact,  was  a martyr,  and  soon  his  sup- 
porters outnumbered  any  other  political  faction.  He  was  brought  forward  in 
novemler,  1849,  as  the  no-party  candidate  for  mayor,  and  received,  in  January, 
1850,  a total  ot  1,854  votes  in  Pittsburg,  while  Mr.  Guthrie,  Democratic  can- 
didate, received  but  1,584,  and  Mr.  McCutcheon,  Whig  candidate,  but  984. 
At  the  time  Mr.  Barker  was  thus  elected  he  was  still  in  the  county 
jail,  and  was  pardoned  by  the  Governor,  and  immediately  thereafter  was  inaug- 
urated mayor  of  Pittsburg.  The  following  extracts  explain  themselves:  "Barker 
leaves  jail  to  go  most  triumphantly  into  the  mayoralty.  If  there  is  any  relish  of 
salvation  in  the  fellow  he  has  now  a chance  to  triumph  over  us  by  proving 
himself  adequate  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  disclosing  traits  of  character 
which  heretofore  have  not  marked  him — moderation  and  prudence.  We  are 
entirely  disposed  to  give  Joe  a chance,  although  we  cannot  but  deplore  his 
election,  and  desire  to  be  understood  as  regarding  the  result  as  a severe  but 

just  chastisement  of  both  parties’’  (y) “The  mail  of  yesterday  did 

not  bring  the  pardon  of  Barker,  as  was  expected.  The  sheriff,  however,  very 
properly  permitted  the  mayor-elect  to  leave  jail  and  be  inaugurated.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  the  presence  of  councils,  the  oath  being  administered 
by  Judge  Patton,  who  so  lately  sentenced  Barker  to  a year’s  imprisonment  in 

the  county  jail Whilst  we  regard  the  election  of  Barker  with  keen 

disappointment  and  chagrin,  as  the  result  of  one  of  those  popular  vagaries 
which,  springing  from  error  all  round,  is  as  madly  wrong  as  ever  1,800  voters 
out  of  4,400  can  be,  we  yet  recognize  it  as  the  legal  expression  of  a majority, 

which  every  good  citizen  is  bound  to  obey Some  who  voted  for 

him  were  prompted  by  religious  prejudice,  some  by  a decided  belief  that  Barker 
was  wrongfully  convicted,  some  by  the  feeling  that  he  was  excessively  punished; 
and  ultimately  some  Whigs  went  to  his  support  as  a choice  of  evils,  fearing 
the  consequences  of  a triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Guthrie”  (z). 

In  May,  1850,  a petition  signed  by  nearly  600  Whigs  and  Anti-Masons 
was  presented  to  Thomas  M.  Howe,  requesting  him  to  become  a candidate  for 
Congress.  This  action  was  taken,  owing  to  the  well-known  views  of  Mr.  Howe 
on  all  public  questions  affecting  Pittsburg,  besides  which  the  citizens  had 

(y)  Commercial  Journal,  January  9,  1850. 

(z)  Commercial  Journal,  January  12,  1850. 
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implicit  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  ability.  At  this  time  the  Democrats 
adopted  the  successful  artifice  of  refraining  from  nominating  any  candidate 
for  mayor,  but  of  simply  recommending  one,  whom  they  called  the  citizens’ 
candidate.  The  Whigs  nominated  Robert  McCutcheon,  and  for  mayor  of 
Allegheny,  Hugh  S.  Fleming.  Mr.  Barker  was  also  presented  as  a candidate 
for  reelection.  The  Ledger  was  Mr.  Barker’s  special  organ,  and  to  it  he  gave 
exclusively  his  inaugural  address  for  publication.  The  vote  for  mayor  in  Alle- 
gheny in  January,  1850,  stood  as  follows:  Mr.  Fleming,  Whig,  709;  Mr.  Karns, 
Independent,  502.  At  the  October  election,  1850,  the  vote  in  Pittsburg  stood 
as  follows:  Mr.  Howe,  Whig,  1,536;  Mr.  Salisbury,  Democrat,  1,211;  Mr. 

Cullen,  Native,  168;  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Protestant,  150.  At  the  same  election  the 
vote  in  Allegheny  was  as  follows:  Mr.  Howe,  757;  Mr.  Salisbury,  376;  Mr. 

Cullen,  190,  and  Mr.  Jeffrey,  59.  In  January,  1850,  many  Whigs  invited 
Charles  B.  Scully  to  become  a candidate  for  mayor  of  Pittsburg,  but  He  refused 
the  honor.  One  of  the  measures  of  Mayor  Barker  was  to  oppose  the  police 
committee  of  the  councils,  and  seek,  through  independent  appointments,  to 
gain  absolute  control  of  the  police  functions  of  the  city.  This  measure  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  councils.  In  January,  1851,  there  were  many  tickets 
in  the  field.  Parties  were  greatly  divided,  among  the  factions  being  Whigs, 
Democrats,  Natives,  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Protestants,  Firemen,  Workingmen 
and  Barkerites,  but  what  should  be  noticed  is  the  fact  that  the  Anti-Masons  had 
almost  wholly  disappeared  and  had  become  Whigs,  or  members  of  the  other 
parties.  John  J.  Roggen,  a self-made  mechanic,  was  the  Whig  candidate  for 
mayor  in  January,  1851.  John  B.  Guthrie  was  the  Democratic  candidate,  and 
Joseph  Barker  the  Reform  candidate.  • It  was  soon  found  that  tfie  nomination 
of  Mr.  Roggen  was  a mistake.  The  election  resulted  as  follows:  John  B. 

Guthrie,  Democrat,  1,911;  John  J.  Roggen,  Whig,  1,026;  Joseph  Barker, 
Reformer,  924;  Thomas  Cullen,  Native,  9;  Jane  G.  Swisshelm,  Independent,  3; 
scattering,  7.  Late  in  1850  and  early  in  1851  occurred  the  conspiracy  case  of 
Mayor  Barker  and  others,  among  whom  were  Luke  H.  Dwyer  and  John  Lowe. 
Messrs.  Black  and  Burke  prosecuted,  and  Messrs.  Magraw,  Mahon,  Snowden, 
Fetterman  and  Naylor  defended.  They  were  charged  with  the  abduction  of 
several  children  and  with  riot.  This  case  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time. 
It  was  disclosed  during  the  election  that  Mr.  Roggen  had  been  irregularly 
nominated,  or  at  least  it  was  so  alleged,  which,  in  any  event,  gave  the  Whigs 
an  excuse  to  cast  many  votes  for  the  more  popular  candidate,  Mr.  Guthrie. 
It  was  asserted  at  this  time  that  the  Whig  candidate  for  mayor  of  Allegheny, 
Hugh  S.  Fleming,  who  was  renominated  in  January,  1851,  but  had  served  the 
previous  year,  was  the  best  mayor  that  city  had  ever  had.  He  was  a.  good 
judge  and  an  excellent  executive,  and  no  united  opposition  was  made  to  his 
election,  although  two>  or  three  Independent  candidates  were  nominated  and 
voted  for.  Mr.  Fleming  received  914,  Mr.  Semple  457,  and  Mr.  Scott  206. 

At  the  county  convention,  in  June,  1851,  the  Whigs  nominated  for  dis- 
tric  judge  Walter  Forward,  over  Moses  Hampton,  by  a vote  of  sixty  to  fifty. 
The  Commercial  Journal  of  June  10,  1851,  said:  “The  popularity  of  Hon.  Walter 
Forward  is  not  confined  to  this  county  alone,  but  throughout  the  whole  Union 
is  he  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Even  before  he  was  nominated  by  the 
Whig  party  of  Allegheny  our  exchanges  began  to  congratulate  us  on  the  prospect 
of  having  him  elected  judge.”  In  April,  1851,  General  Winfield  Scott  was 
formally  received  by  the  entire  population  with  extensive,  interesting  and  impos- 
ing ceremonies. 

In  June,  1851,  the  friends  of  Joseph  Barker,  who  was  still  confined  in  the 
county  jail,  assembled  and  passed  resolutions  disapproving  the  course  pursued  by 
the  authorities  in  incarcerating  him  for  executing  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
42 
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duty  as  mayor  of  Pittsburg.  The  resolutions  declared  that  the  hostility  to  Mr. 
Barker  seemed  to  result  from  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  certain  officials 
to  obstruct  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  further  declared  that  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  a clique  of  aristocrats  and  demagogues  had  misrep- 
resented the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  community  to  the  Governor.  Two 
of  the  resolutions  were  as  follows:  “ Resolved , That,  as  citizens,  we  believe  if 

the  law  has  been  broken  in  this  case,  it  has  been  fully  vindicated  and  satisfied, 
and  we  think,  from  the  mitigating  circumstances  attending  the  matter,  any 
further  confinement  of  Mr.  Barker  unnecessary.  Resolved,  That  we  have  every 
confidence  that  our  chief  magistrate,  William  F.  Johnston,  when  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  facts  in  this  matter  and  given  them  that  consideration  which  they 
deserve,  his  conclusions  will  be  to  restore  Mr.  Barker  to  his  family  and  fellow 
citizens”  (a). 

In  July,  1851,  the  Native  American  convention  of  Allegheny  County 
assembled  and  nominated  a ticket  for  the  Legislature  and  for  the  county  offices. 
Joseph  H.  Lowrie  was  president  of  the  convention.  What  made  this  conven- 
tion notable  were  the  limited  attendance  and  an  utter  absence  of  enthusiasm. 

I11  August,  1851,  what  was  called  a Scott  mass  meeting  was  held  on  a 
large  lot  in  the  rear  of  the  American  House.  General  Joseph  Markle  was 
president  of  the  meeting.  A letter  from  General  Scott,  recounting  his  views 
on  various  public  questions,  was  read  to  the  assemblage.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  recommending  the  nomination  of  General  Scott  for  the  Presidency,  and 
the  renomination  of  William  F.  Johnston  for  governor.  Protection  to  American 
manufactures  was  endorsed.  On  this  occasion  Governor  Johnston  himself  was 
present  and  delivered  an  interesting  address.  About  this  time  the  Democratic 
county  convention  was  held,  and  a full  ticket  was  nominated.  Wilson  McCand- 
less  was  chairman  of  the  convention.  Resolutions  were  passed  recommending 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Buchanan  for  President  and  Mr.  Bigler  for  governor. 
This  convention  was  well  attended,  and  many  interesting  speeches  were  made. 

On  August  27,  1851,  an  immense  meeting  was  held  in  Wilkins’  Hall  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  this  community  on  the  act  of  Spam  in  murdering 
fifty  Americans  in  Cuba.  W.  W.  Irwin  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
and  J.  P.  Glass,  James  Watson,  William  Moorhead,  W.  W.  Dallas  and  T. 
Scott  vice-presidents,  Lloyd  Elliot,  John  Mellon  and  Joseph  Snowden  secre- 
taries. Upon  the  election  of  these  officers  intense  opposition  to  the  progress  of 
the  meeting  was  manifested.  It  was  called  to  the  attention  of  those  present  that 
every  officer  thus  elected  or  appointed  was  a Democrat,  and  it  was  asserted 
that  the  meeting  was  packed  tor  the  purpose  of  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
South  .in  its  desire  tO'  secure  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  to-  the  United  States. 
Whether  this  was  true  or  not  is  not  certain,  and  subsequent  events  spoke  for 
themselves.  Messrs.  Dunlop,  Egan,  Rose,  Rippey  and  Pettigrew  were  appointed 
a committee  on  resolutions.  While  they  were  preparing  their  report  Colonel 
Samuel  W.  Black  delivered  a speech,  denouncing  in  the  severest  terms  the 
action  of  Spain,  and  declaring"  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  at 
once  demand  redress.  The  resolutions  expressed  sympathy  for  the  insurgents 
in  Cuba,  and  offered  prayers  for  their  success;  asserted  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  voice  of  this  nation  should  be  heard  and  the  vigor  of  her  arm  felt 
in  the  cause  of  liberty;  that  the  action  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  its  course 
toward  Cuba  was  fraught  with  peril  to  the  United  States;  and  demanded 
that  the  authorities  at  Washington  should  at  once  seek  redress  and  reparation. 
When  these  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  meeting  for  their  votes,  great 
confusion  ensued.  The  Democrats  solidly  voted  against  them,  while  the  Whigs 


(a)  Commercial  Journal,  June,  1851. 
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supported  them.  The  Democrats  were  in  favor  of  all  the  resolutions  except  one, 
and  this  the  Whigs  supported  with  great  energy  and  unanimity.  It  read  as 
follows:  “ Resolved , That  this  meeting  commend  the  conduct  of  our  national 

administration  in  preserving  their  faith  to  the  treaties  with  Spain,  in  their  earnest' 
effort  to  intercept  and  suppress  expeditions  against  the  government  of  Cuba, 
however  odious.”  Several  votes  were  taken  upon  the  resolutions,  but  so  much 
confusion  ensued  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  the  result.  As  a matter  of  fact,  both 
parties  were  endeavoring  to-  make  political  capital  out  of  this  meeting'.  The 
killing  of  the  fifty  men  referred  to  was  due  to>  the  filibustering  expedition  under 
Lopez,  on  which  occasion  William  Niemann  and  John  Stubbs,  both  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  were  shot.  The  vote  in  the  county  for  governor  in  1851  was 
as  follows:  Johnston,  8,797;  Bigler,  5,983. 

In  June,  1852,  when  the  news  was  received  here  of  the  nomination  of 
General  Scott  for  the  Presidency,  the  Whigs  fired  159  guns  from  Metcalf’s 
Hill  to  celebrate  the  event. 

In  August,  1852,  the  first  of  the  many  notable  events  of  the  decade  of  the 
fifties  occurred  when  the  National  Free  Soil  convention  was  held  in  Pittsburg. 
Many  of  the  most  prominent  Abolitionists  of  the  United  States  were  present 
on  that  occasion,  among  whom  were  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  of  Ohio-;  Gerrett  Smith, 
of  New  York;  Frederick  Douglas,  Charles  F.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  Judge 
Spalding,  of  Ohio;  Owen  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Tappan,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Payne,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Wiley,  of  Maine;  Mr.  Booth,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 
Chase  and  Mr.  Finney,  of  Ohio-.  Speeches  of  great  fire  and  eloquence  were  deliv- 
ered by  these  eminent  Free  Soil  advocates.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
reporter’s  account  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Giddings:  “He  had  stood  by  and  had 

advised  a fleeing  slave,  in  the  presence  of  pursuers,  to  shoot  the  pursuer  if  he 
attempted  to  retake  him.  The  pursuer  had  asked  him  what  he  should  do;  he 
advised  him  to  go  on,  if  he  thought  proper.  He  inquired  what  he  supposed 
the  fugitive  would  do  if  he  was  pursued;  why,  he  supposed  he  would  shoot 
him — if  he  was  any  part  of  a man  he  would.  The  slave-catcher  went  home,  and 
he  hadn’t  seen  him  since.”  Gerrett  Smith  met  with  a magnificent  welcome 
and  delivered  one  of  the  most  telling  speeches  of  the  convention.  He  feared 
for  the  safety  of  the  country,  but  Mr.  Giddings  did  not.  Mr.  Payne,  of  Wis- 
consin, also  feared  that  the  Union  might  be  dissolved.  It  was  declared,  and  made 
clear,  during  the  speeches,  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  present  the  slave  power 
was  making  steady  inroads  upon  the  free  territory,  and  every  speaker  urged 
that  some  step  to-  prevent  this  should  be  taken.  A notable  advancement  was 
the  position  assumed  by  Gerrett  Smith  on  the  subject  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  woman,  as  well  as  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  John  P.  Hale  was  nomi- 
nated for  President,  and  George  W.  Julien  for  Vice-President.  The  vote  of  the 
county  in  1852  for  President  was  as  •follows:  Scott,  9,615;  Pierce,  7,226;  Hale, 

965- 

From  1851  to-  1855  the  leading  parties  here  were  the  Democrats  on  one 
side,  the  Whigs  and  the  remnants  of  the  Anti-Masons  united  on  the  other, 
with  the  Native  American  and  the  Free  Soil  parties,  both  small,  struggling  in  the 
rear  for  a share  of  the  suffrages.  The  Whigs  and  Anti-Masons  united  were 
strongest  at  first,  having  a varying  majority  in  the  county  of  from  1,500  to 
3,500.  The  Whigs  and  Anti-Masons  opposed  at  every  step  the  aggressions 
of  slavery,  the  Compromise  of  1850  and  the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  The  Democratic  party  took  an  opposite  course  on  all  these  important 
questions,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1852  almost  completely  annihilated  the 
Whig  party  of  Allegheny  County.  Torn  to  fragments,  with  varying  views 
on  all  public  questions,  with  little  hope  of  becoming  reunited,  and  with  decreas- 
ing faith  in  the  ability  of  any  party  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  slave 
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power,  the  Whigs  and  Anti-Masons  struggled  through  the  years  until  1855. 
The  Know-nothing  party,  or  faction  of  a party,  sprang  into  existence  during 
this  period  to  annoy  the  Democrats  and  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the 
Whigs.  In  1854  the  Whigs  nominated  Mr.  Pollock  for  governor,  but  they  soon 
discovered  that  the  Know-nothing  party,  secret  and  oathbound,  was  an  obstruc- 
tion to  their  success.  In  fact,  the  Whig  candidate  for  governor  himself  became 
a member  of  the  Know-nothing  organization.  The  opposition  to  the  Democ- 
racy may  be  said  during  these  years  to  have  been  utterly  demoralized  in  Alle- 
gheny County.  At  the  election  in  1854  the  Whigs  showed  a strength  of  4,627, 
the  Democrats  5,115,  and  the  Know-nothings  5,705.  Many  of  the  Whigs 
would  not  accept  the  Know-nothing  principles,  owing  to  their  secret  char- 
acter, which  was  a reassertion  of  Anti-Masonic  principles;  and  it  is  notable 
that  at  this  time  the  Whig  newspapers  of  Pittsburg  recommended  the  formation 
of  all  the  factions  opposed  to  the  aggressions  of  slavery  into  a National  Repub- 
lican party. 

In  January,  1854,  the  vote  for  mayor  in  Pittsburg  stood  as  follows:  Volz, 

Whig  and  Anti-Masonic,  2,172;  Pettigrew,  Democrat,  1,132;  Barker,  Reformer, 
359;  Craig,  Free  Soil,  156.  The  principal  issue  in  municipal  politics  at  this  time 
was  the  suppression  of  crime,  which  had  become  so  frequent  as  to  alarm  the 
best  citizens.  "Mr.  Pettigrew  was  a Catholic  and  Mr.  Volz  a Protestant.  Mr. 
Barker  was  induced  to  run  in  order  to  divide  the  strength  of  the  Whig  can- 
didate. The  vote  for  mayor  of  Allegheny  in  January,  1852,  was  as  follows: 
Adams,  Whig,  863;  Benney,  Free  Soil  and  Temperance,  763;  Sawyer,  Demo- 
crat, 299;  Wadlow,  Independent,  273. 

In  February,  1854,  the  Whigs  met  at  Pittsburg  to  nominate  delegates  to  the 
State  convention,  on  which  occasion  they  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  favoring'  a specific  duty  on  iron,  supporting 
Congressional  land  grants  to  a railway  to  the  Pacific,  opposing  the  construc- 
tion of  any  railway  in  this  State  without  lawful  authority,  advocating  the  imme- 
diate sale  of  the  public  works,  recommending  a liberal  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  instructing  the  delegates  to-  vote  in  the  convention  for  General 
William  Larimer  for  governor.  About  this  time,  also,  the  Democrats  held  a 
meeting  to  nominate  delegates  to  the  State  convention.  Major  Lynch,  Judge 
P.  C.  Shannon,  Dr.  George,  L.  McCook,  Jr.,  John  Coyle,  Captain  Ward,  Mr. 
Calmont  and  Mr.  McClowuy  were  the  principal  speakers.  The  speech  of  Dr. 
McCook  created  a sensation  in  the  convention,  owing  to  its  strength  and  elo- 
quence. The  resolutions  adopted  regretted  the  introduction  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  in  Congress,  and  deplored  the  fact  that  it  would  be  a repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  In  this  respect  the  Democrats  entertained  the  same 
views  as  the  other  party  members  of  Pittsburg.  At  the  State  convention  of  the 
Whigs  in  March,  1854,  William  Larimer,  Jr.,  although  supported  by  the  Alle- 
gheny delegation,  failed  to  receive  the  nomination,  which  went  to  James  , Pol- 
lock. Of  this  convention,  William  F.  Johnston,  of  Allegheny  County,  was 
president. 

In  May,  1854,  the  State  Free  Soil  convention  assembled  in  Wilkins’  Hall, 
Pittsburg.  George  W.  Jackson  was  temporary  chairman.  Resolutions  were 
passed,  declaring  unceasing  war  on  slavery,  approving  the  platform  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Democracy,  adopted  August  12,  1852  (except  the  tenth  article),  favor- 
ing prohibition  and  the  redistricting  of  the  State,  denouncing  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  the  course  of  the  eleven  representatives  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  Congress  who  had  voted  for  its  repeal.  In  1856  the  vote  of  Alle- 
gheny County  for  President  was  as  follows:  Fremont  (W.),  13,671;  Buchanan 

(D.),  9,062;  Fillmore  (F.  S.),  1,488. 

At  the  election  for  mayor  in  January,  1856,  Mr.  Bingham,  American, 
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received  1,498  votes;  Mr.  Irwin,  Democrat,  1,115;  Mr  Volz,  Fusion,  1,030; 
Mr.  Long  192,  and  Mr.  Steen  43.  In  Allegheny  the  mayoralty  contest  resulted 
as  follows:  Mr.  Adams,  646;  Mr.  McDowell,  620;  Mr.  Otterson,  641,  and  Mr. 
Tyler,  115.  In  January,  1857,  Henry  A.  Weaver,  Republican  candidate  tor 
mayor  of  Pittsburg,  received  2,704  votes;  Mr.  White,  Democrat,  received  2,325, 
and  Mr.  McCurdy,  American,  received  242.  In  Allegheny  Mr.  Sawyer,  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  mayor,  received  750  votes;  Mr.  Haslett,  Democrat,  received 
681 ; Mr.  DeHaven,  bolter,  received  779,  and  Mr.  Benney,  Independent,  207. 

In  1857  all  parties  were  more  or  less  broken  up  over  the  repudiation  of 
the  railway  indebtedness.  A convention  was  held,  which  nominated  what  was 
called  the  Repudiation  ticket.  Colonel  James  A.  Gibson,  son  of  Thomas  Gibson, 
was  chairman  of  this  convention.  At  this  time  Pittsburg,  as  a whole,  was 
willing  to  pay  its  railway  indebtedness,  but  the  county,  as  a whole,  opposed 
such  a course.  Members  from  all  parties  united  with  the  repudiators  and 
endeavored  to  defeat  the  holders  of  railway  bonds  in  the  collection  of  their 
interest.  Thomas  Williams  became  known  as  the  father  of  repudiation.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  county  to  levy  an  eight-mill  tax  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
railway  bonds  and  establish  a sinking  fund  to  retire  the  principal.  Mr.  Williams 
resorted  to  no  evasion,  but  came  squarely  out  for  a repudiation  -of  the  railway 
obligations.  He  opposed  any  taxation  for  that  purpose,  and  the  convention 
was  called  to  sustain  that  position.  The  members  were  greatly  divided  on  the 
subject  of  repudiation,  but  the  majority  favored  that  course,  although  much 
opposition  developed  during  the  progress  of  the  convention.  Opposers  declared 
at  the  time  that  this  convention  was  a body  without  a constituency.  The 
speech  of  Thomas  Williams  in  this  convention  was  one  of  the  most  important 
ever  delivered  in  Allegheny  County.  It  was  shown  by  him  that  the  county 
indebtedness  amounted  to  $8,000,000,  of  which  $5,500,000  was  incurred  in  the 
construction  of  railways.  It  was  shown  that,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
railways  were  unable  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds,  Allegheny  County,  under 
the  law,  was  expected  and  required  to  do  so.  Mr.  Williams  declared  that  the 
subscription  to  the  stock  of  more  than  one  of  the  railways  was  fraudulently 
obtained.  It  was  also  shown  by  him  that  the  railway  bonds  were,  in  some 
instances,  disposed  of  for  as  low  as  75  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  law  provided 
that  they  should  not  be  sold  for  less  than  par,  but  the  law  was  evaded  by 
exchanging  the  bonds  for  so  much  iron  or  other  equipment.  This  conven- 
tion became  known  to  history  as  the  County  Tax  Convention. 

In  1857  David  Wilmot  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  W.  F.  Packer  by  the  Democrats.  Although  the  State 
went  Democratic,  yet  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  County  both  went  Republican. 
In  the  county  Wilmot  received  7,687  votes,  Packer  6,610,  and  Hazlehurst  856.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  at  this  time  the  Repudiationists  held  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  county,  and  were  therefore  able  to  name  such  officers  as  would 
best  carry  into  effect  their  principles,  and,  accordingly,  the  railway  commissioner 
named  by  them,  who  opposed  paying  interest  on  the  railway  bonds,  was  elected. 
On  September  7,  1857,  David  Wilmot  visited  Pittsburg  and  delivered  a speech 
on  the  Diamond,  in  Allegheny.  On  this  occasion  Henry  Irwin  presided.  Mr. 
Wilmot  was  welcomed  with  three  rousing  cheers,  and  delivered  a speech  one 
and  one-half  hours  in  length.  His  remarks  were  particularly  directed  toward 
the  aggressions  of  slavery,  and  were  constantly  interrupted  with  applause. 
Succeeding  him,  Thomas  M.  Marshall  was  called  out,  and  delivered  a speech 
“in  his  usual  racy  vein.”  John  Covode  followed  Mr.  Marshall  as  speaker. 

In  January,  1858,  the  Republican  candidate  for  mayor,  Mr.  Weaver, 
received  in  the  nine  wards  then  constituting  Pittsburg  a total  of  3,149  votes, 
and  Mr.  Magee,  Democrat,  received  1,915  votes.  The  Republicans  carried  every 
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ward  except  the  Third.  It  was  contended  at  this  time  that  the  Republican 
party  in  Allegheny  County  was  making  steady  gains,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
whereas,  in  1856,  Fremont's  majority  was  but  974,  Weaver’s  majority  in  1858 
was  1,234.  In  1858,  for  Supreme  Judge,  the  county  cast  10,057  votes  for 
Read  (W.),  and  6,508  for  Porter  (D.). 

Early  in  1858  information  was  received  here  that  the  office  of  the  St.  Cloud 
(Minnesota)  Visitor,  of  which  paper  Mrs.  Swisshelm  was  editor,  having  lately 
removed  to  that  State,  had  been  totally  demolished  by  an  angry  crowd  of  par- 
tisans, who  opposed  the  position  taken  by  Mrs.  Swisshelm  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  particularly,  and  the  subject  of  reforms  generally.  It  was  later  learned 
that  her  friends  came  to  her  rescue,  repulsed  and  punished  the  perpetrators 
of  the  outrage  and  permitted  her  to  continue  the  publication  of  her  journal. 

In  February,  1859,  an  anti-tax  convention  of  large  proportions  was  held 
in  Pittsburg,  on  which  occasion  Thomas  Farley  presided.  “It  was  by  far  the 
largest  delegate  convention  ever  held  in  the  county.”  J.  W.  F.  White,  J.  R. 
Larg’e,  Thomas  Mellon,  J.  McConnell,  S.  H.  Gever,  R.  B.  Carnahan  and  J.  H. 
Bailey  were  appointed  a committee  on  resolutions.  Thomas  Williams  wras 
invited  unanimously  to  address  the  convention.  He  delivered  a speech  of  great 
strength  in  opposition  to  taxation  in  aid  of  railways,  and  called  the  attention 
of  the  convention  to  the  fact  that  throughout  the  country  similar  meetings 
and  conventions  were  being  held.  It  was  stated  at  this  time  that  the  move- 
ment in  opposition  to  railway  taxation,  which  had  been  started  by  Mr.  Williams, 
had  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Williams  declared  that,  so  strong 
was  railway  influence,  the  legislators  could  be  corrupted  and  the  Supreme 
Court  controlled;  that  he  had  himself  appeared  in  the  railway  mandamus  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in  obedience  to  writs  issued  on  frivolous  and  unjust 
grounds;  and  declared  that,  no  matter  how  groundless  were  the  subjects  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court,  they  always  received  prompt  attention  when 
presented  by  Philadelphia  lawyers.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  of 
railway  taxation  at  the  time,  and  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  railways 
were  in  course  of  construction  in  the  State,  and  many  others  were  projected,  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Williams,  delivered  as  it  was  to'  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens, 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  ever  delivered  in  Allegheny  County.  The  speech 
throughout  was  interrupted  with  great  applause,  and  at  its  conclusion  the 
speaker  was  given  three  rousing  cheers.  Mr.  Williams  was  followed  on  the 
stand  by  Messrs.  Patterson  and  Perkins.  Resolutions  were  passed  opposing 
the  payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  of  the  county  railway  indebtedness; 
denouncing  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  mandamus  cases  as  “star 
chamber  proceedings,”  alike  unjust  and  unwarranted;  instructing  the  county 
commissioners  and  promising  them  the  support  of  the  convention  not  to  levy 
a tax  for  the  payment,  principal  or  interest,  of  the  railway  bonds;  and  thanking 
Mr.  Williams  for  his  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  convention,  upon 
motion,  favored  the  repudiation  of  the  State  canal  debt,  should  the  railways  be 
permitted  to  escape  the  payment  of  the  tonnage  tax;  and  upon  motion  certain 
newspapers,  which  had  opposed  the  principles  of  the  Repudiationists,  were 
denounced  and  their  course  opposed.  This  was  said  at  the  time,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  afterward,  to  have  been  the  greatest  convention  in  the  history 
of  the  city.  Writs  of  mandamus  had  been  served  on  all  members  of  the 
City  Councils,  forty-eight  in  number,  to  appear  in  Philadelphia  to  show 
cause  why  absolute  mandamus  should  not  be  issued.  The  convention  advised 
the  councils  not  to  obey  the  writs.  The  tonnage  tax  clause  had  been  appended 
to  the  right-of-way  bill  in  January,  1846,  and  had  originated  in  Philadelphia 
in  1845.  Discriminations  under  this  bill  had  recently  thoroughly  aroused  this 
community.  In  1859  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  this  community  favored  the 
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tonnage  tax.  The  railway  had  added  the  tax  to  its  freight  charges.  So  great 
was  the  hostility  to  railways  that  in  May,  1859,  a list  of  207  of  the  leading 
firms  and  individuals,  stating  that  they  were  not  the  holders  of  railway  bonds, 
and  were  not  subscribers  of  the  stock,  was  published  in  the  newspapers. 

In  1862  the  vote  of  Allegheny  County  for  auditor-general  was  as  follows: 
Cochran  (Union),  12,323;  Slenker  (Dem.),  7,895.  In  1863  the  result  for  gov- 
ernor was:  Curtin  (U.),  17,708;  Woodward  (D.),  10,053.  Bi  1864  the  vote  for 
President  was:  “Lincoln,  home  19,427,  army  2,092;  McClellan,  home  11,588, 

army  826.  For  governor,  1866:  Geary  (R.),  20,511;  Clymer  (D.),  12,795.  For 
President,  1868:  Grant,  25,487;  Seymour,  14,671.  For  governor,  1869:  Geary 

(R.),  17,858;  Packer  (D.),  13,301.  For  President,  1872:  Grant  (R.),  25,846; 
Greeley  (Lib.),  9,055.  For  governor,  1872:  Buckelew  (Lib.),  16,490;  Hartranft 
(R.),  25,771.  New  Constitution:  For,  18,315;  against,  1,895.  For  governor, 

1875:  Hartranft  (R.),  18,707;  Pershing  (D.),  13,246.  For  President,  1876: 
Hayes  (R.),  28,729;  Tilden  (D.),  19,247;  Cooper  (G’b’k),  769;  Smith  (Pro.), 
1 17.  For  governor,  1878:  Hoyt  (R.),  20,601;  Dill  (D.),  13,186;  Mason 
(Nat.),  7,724;  Lane  (Pro.),  396.  For  state  treasurer,  1879:  Butler  (R.),  17,913; 
Barr  (D.),  11,199;  Sutton  (Nat.),  1,435;  Rich’n  (Pro.),  78.  For  President,  1880: 
Garfield  (R.),  35,539;  Hancock  (D.),  22,096;  Weaver  (G’b’k),  1,636.  For  gov- 
ernor, 1882:  Beaver  (Ind.  Rep.),  18,679;  Stewart  (R.),  4,724;  Pattison  (D.), 

16,834;  Armstrong  (G’k  L’r),  4,587.  For  President,  1884:  Blaine  (R.),  37,865; 
Cleveland  (D.),  19,469;  Butler  (G’b’k),  2,687;  St.  John  (Pro.),  1,087.  For 
governor,  1886:  Beaver  (R.),  27,779;  Black  (D.),  20,968;  Wolfe  (Pro.),  2,601; 
Houston  (G’b’k),  193.  For  President,  1888:  Harrison  (R.),  45,118;  Cleveland 

(D.),  24,710;  Fisk  (Pro.),  1,117;  Streeter  (Lab.),  5.  For  governor,  1890:  Dela- 
mater  (R.),  35,012;  Pattison  (D.),  33,170;  Gill  (Pro.),  546.  For  President, 
1892:  Harrison  (R.),  45,788;  Cleveland  (D.),  30,867;  Bidwell,  1,158;  Weaver, 

578.  For  governor,  1894:  Hastings  (R.),  53,406;  Singerly  (D.),  14,931;  Haw- 

ley (Pro.),  792.  For  President,  1896:  McKinley  (R.),  76,691;  Bryan  and  Sewall 
(D.),  28,782;  Bryan  and  Watson  (Pop.),  1,027;  Levering  and  Johnson  (Pro.), 
930;  Palmer  and  Buckner  (Jeff’n),  452;  Matchett  and  Maguire  (Soc.  Lab.),  267; 
Bentley  and  Southgate  (Nat.),  25.  The  vote  of  Allegheny  County  for  treasurer 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1897  was  as  follows:  James  S.  Beacon  (Rep.),  27,036;  M.  E. 
Brown  (Dem.),  10,124;  S.  C.  Swallow  (Pro.),  1,393;  W.  H.  Thomas  (Soc.  Lab.), 
T.403;  William  R.  Thompson  (Indp.),  8,022;  Amos  Steelsmith  (Lib.),  42. 

The  vote  for  mayor  of  Pittsburg  since  1881  is  as  follows: 


1881. 

Robert  W.  Lyon,  Democrat 1 1,893 

Miles  S.  Humphries,  Republican 10,330 

Lyon’s  majority 1,563 

1884. 

Andrew  Fulton,  Republican 14,930 

Robert  Liddell,  Democrat 7,288 


Fulton’s  majority 7,6 42 

1887. 

William  McCallin,  Republican 13,753 

B.  McKenna,  Democrat 12,480 


McCallin’s  majority 1 ,273 
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1890. 

H.  1.  Gourley,  Republican 16,723 

John  H.  Bailey,  Democrat 13,605 


Gourley’s  majority 3,123 

i893- 

B.  McKenna,  Democrat I5,53° 

John  S.  Lambie,  Republican 14,194 

F.  C.  Beinhauer,  Independent  Alliance 3,552 

T.  R.  Kerr,  Independent  Democrat 353 


McKenna’s  plurality 1,336 

■ 1896. 

Henry  P.  Ford,  Republican 20,552 

George  W.  Guthrie  (M.  L.) 19,260 


Ford’s  majority 1,292 


Following  is  a list  of  the  representatives  in  Congress  from  the  -district,  includ- 
ing Allegheny  County,  for  over  one  hundred  years:  First  Congress,  Thomas  Scott, 
from  1789-91;  second,  Israel  Jacobs,  1791-93;  third,  Thomas  Scott,  1793-95; 
fourth,  Albert  Gallatin,  1795-97;  fifth,  Albert  Gallatin,  1797-99;  sixth,  Albert 
Gallatin,  1799-1801;  seventh,  William  Hoge,  1801-03;  eighth  William  Hoge, 

1803,  resigned  1804;  John  Hoge,  elected  and  took  his  seat  November  27, 

1804,  ninth,  John  Hamilton,  from  1805-07;  tenth,  William  Hoge,  1807-09; 
eleventh,  William  Hoge,  1809-11;  twelfth,  Abner  Lacock,  1811-13;  thirteenth, 
Adamson  Tannehill,  1813-15;  fourteenth,  Thomas  Smith,  1815-17;  fifteenth, 
Henry  Baldwin,  1817-19;  sixteenth,  Henry  Baldwin,  1819-21;  seventeenth,  Henry 
Baldwin,  1821,  resigned  in  1822;  Walter  Forward,  elected  and  took  his  seat 
December  2,  1822;  eighteenth,  Walter  Forward,  from  1823-25;  nineteenth,  James 
S.  Stevenson,  1825-27;  twentieth,  James  S.  Stevenson,  1827-29;  twenty-first, 
Harmar  Denny,  1829-31;  twenty-second,  Harmar  Denny,  1831-33;  twenty- 
third,  Harmar  Denny,  1833-35;  twenty-fourth,  Harmar  Denny,  1835-37;  twenty- 
fifth,  Richard  Biddle,  1837-39;  twenty-sixth,  Richard  Biddle,  1839,  resigned 
in  1840;  H.  M.  Brackenridge,  elected  and  took  his  seat  December  10,  1840; 
twenty-seventh,  W.  W.  Irwin,  from  1841-43;  twenty-eighth,  William  Wilkins, 
1.843,  resigned  in  1844;  Cornelius  Darragh,  elected  and  took  his  seat  March  26, 
1844;  twenty-ninth,  Cornelius  Darragh,  from  1845-47;  thirtieth,  Moses  Hamp- 
ton, 1847-49;  thirty-first,  Moses  Hampton,  1849-51;  thirty-second,  Thomas  M. 
Howe,  1851-53;  thirty-third,  twenty-second  district  David  Ritchie,  twenty-third 
district  Thomas  M.  Howe,  1853-55;  thirty-fourth,  twenty-second  district  David 
Ritchie,  twenty-third  district  Samuel  A.  Purviance,  1855-57;  thirty-fifth,  twenty- 
third  district  Samuel  A.  Purviance,  twenty-second  district  David  Ritchie, 
1857-59;  thirty-sixth,  twenty-second  district  James  K.  Moorhead,  twenty-third 
district  Robert  McKnight,  1859-61 ; thirty-seventh,  twenty-third  district  Robert 
McKnight,  twenty-second  district  James  K.  Moorhead,  1861-63;  thirty,-eighth, 
twenty-second  district  James  K.  Moorhead,  twenty-third  district  Thomas  Will- 
iams, 1863-65;  thirty-ninth,  twenty-second  district  James  Iv.  Moorhead,  twenty- 
third  district,  Thomas  Williams,  1865-67;  fortieth,  twenty-third  district,  Thomas 
Williams,  twenty-second  district  James  K.  Moorhead,  1867-69;  forty-first,  twenty- 
second  district  James  S.  Negley,  twenty-third  district  Darwin  Phelps,  1869-71; 
forty-second,  twenty-second  district  James  S.  Negley,  twenty-third  district 
Ebeneezer  Mcjunkin,  1871-73;  forty-third,  twenty-second  district  James  S.  Neg- 
ley, 1873-75;  twenty-third  district,  Ebenezer  Mcjunkin,  1873,  resigned  January 
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1,  1875;  twenty-third  district,  John  M.  Thompson,  elected  and  took  his  seat 
January  5,  1875;  forty-fourth,  twenty-second  district  James  H.  Hopkins,  twenty- 
third  district  Alexander  G.  Cochran,  1875-77;  forty-fifth,  twenty-second  district 
Russell  Errett,  twenty-third  district,  Thomas  M.  Bayne,  1877-79;  forty-sixth, 
twenty-third  district  Thomas  M.  Bayne,  twenty-second  district  Russell  Errett, 
1879-81 ; forty-seventh,  twenty-second  district  Russell  Errett,  twenty-third  dis- 
trict, Thomas  M.  Bayne,  1881-83;  forty-eighth,  twenty-third  district  James  H. 
Hopkins,  twenty-third  district  Thomas  M.  Bayne,  1883-1885;  forty-ninth,  twenty- 
second  district  James  S.  Negley,  twenty-third  district,  Thomas  M.  Bayne, 
1885-87;  fiftieth,  twenty-second  district  John  Dalzell,  twenty-third  district  Thomas 
M.  Bayne,  1887-1889;  fifty-first,  twenty-second  district  John  Dalzell,  twenty-third 
district  Thomas  M.  Bayne,  1889-91;  W.  A.  Stone  . 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


POLITICS LAW  OF  1780  PROHIBITING  SLAVERY SLAVES  HELD  AT  PITTSBURG AD- 
VERTISEMENTS FOR  RUNAWAYS — DISCUSSION  OVER  THE  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE 

FIRST  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY  ORGANIZED LEGISLATIVE  ENACTMENTS  AGAINST 

SLAVERY ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETIES — REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COLONIZATION 

SOCIETY ANTAGONISM  BETWEEN  COLONIZATION  AND  ABOLITION  DOCTRINES — 

NAMES  OF  EARLY  ABOLITIONISTS — THE  SUBJECT  DEBATED GROWTH  OF  THE 

ANTI-SLAVERY  MOVEMENT THE  SUBJECT  CARRIED  INTO  POLITICS KIDNAP- 
ING  CASES  OF  RESCUE THE  VANMETRE-MITCHELL  OPINION DESPERATION 

OF  SLAVE-OWNERS THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW EXODUS  OF  THE  EXCITED 

COLORED  RESIDENTS PUBLIC  MEETINGS  AND  RESOLUTIONS ORATORY  OF 

THE  ABOLITIONISTS CASES  UNDER  THE  FUGITIVE'  SLAVE  LAW — OTHER 

SLAVE-CATCHERS INDIGNATION  OVER  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  KANSAS- 

NEBRASKA  BILL RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED REPEAL  OF  THE  MISSOURI 

COMPROMISE  DENOUNCED FORMATION  OF  A NEW  PARTY  ADVISED 

THE  CONVENTIONS  OF  1 85 5 ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  REPUBLICANS  OR- 
GANIZE  FUSION  OF  THE  OLD  FRAGMENTS CALL  FOR  A MEETING 

AT  PITTSBURG FORMATION  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY EX- 
TRACTS FROM  THE  PROCEEDINGS INTENSE  HOSTILITY  TO  SLAVERY 

MANIFESTED OTHER  QUESTIONS  TEMPORARILY  ABANDONED— 

THE  DRED  SCOTT  OPINION  DENOUNCED GREAT  MASS  MEETINGS 

ELECTION  OF  MR.  LINCOLN — EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

Nearly  all  of  the  first  residents  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  who  were  wealthy 
enough  to  afford  the  luxury  were  owners  of  slaves.  The  Nevilles,  John  Gib- 
son, James  O’Hara,  Alexander  Fowler,  Adamson  Tannehill,  the  Kirkpatricks 
and  many  others  owned  them,  and  several  continued  to  do  so  as  late  as  the 
war  of  1812.  The  old  newspapers  contained  advertisements  for  runaway  slaves 
even  as  late  as  1820,  but  the  passage  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  pro- 
hibited slavery  in  the  United  States  north  of  36  degrees  30  minutes  north 
latitude,  was  a stroke  against  slavery  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Prior 
to  the  passage  of  that  law  no  concerted  action  hostile  to  slavery  had  been 
taken  by  Pittsburg,  but  immediately  thereafter  colonization  and  anti-slavery 
societies  sprang  into  existence  here,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  could  number 
their  adherents  by  hundreds,  if  not  by  thousands.  As  early  as  1793  Hugh  H. 
Brackenridge  succeeded  in  having  brought  back  and  restored  to  freedom  a free 
colored  woman,  who  had  been  kidnapped  here  and  run  off  to  Kentucky.  During 
the  subsequent  years,  even  down  almost  as  late  as  the  Rebellion,  such  acts 
were  chronicled  here.  On  the  other  hand,  particularly  during  the  early  years, 
many  runaways  were  apprehended  in  Allegheny  County  and  returned  to 
their  masters,  who  had  pursued  them.  In  July,  1804,  three  such  slaves,  who  had 
escaped  from  their  Virginia  masters,  were  recaptured  here,  delivered  to  their 
masters  and  taken  back  to  the  South. 

As  early  as  March  1,  1780,  Pennsylvania  passed  a law  that  no  person 
born  after  that  date  should  be  a slave  for  life — could  not  be  held  after  he  had 
leached  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  Subsequent  laws  confirmed  and  amended 
the  law  of  1780,  and  in  all  ways  steadily  restricted  the  spread  and  influence  of 
slavery.  As  early  as  1787  a society  was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  called  “the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  relief  of  free 
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negroes  unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  and  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
African  race.”  Of  this  society.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  president  and  Dr.  Rush 
secretary. 

The  early  years  of  Pittsburg  witnessed  the  observance  of  slave  customs,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  and  similar  advertisements,  which  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Gazette:  “To  Be  Sold  to  Any  Person  Residing  in 

the  Country— A Negro  Wench. — She  is  an  excellent  cook  and  can  do'  any 
kind  of  work  in  or  out  of  doors.  She  has  been  registered  in  Westmoreland 
County.  Produce  will  be  taken,  or  cattle  of  any  kind.  Enquire  of  Col.  John 

Gibson,  Fort  Pitt.  May  23,  1787.” “By  virtue  of  a writ  of  fieri  facias 

to  me  directed,  will  be  exposed  to'  public  sale  in  Pittsburg,  on  Tuesday,  the  16th 
day  of  next  June,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  stills,  negroes  and  household  furniture, 
taken  in  execution  as  the  property  of  John  McKee,  and  to  be  sold  by  me. 

AVilliam  Perry,  sheriff.  May  1,  1789.” “Run  away  on  the. 19th  inst., 

from  the  subscriber,  living  on  Plumb  Creek,  Allegheny  County,  a negm  man 
named  Jack;  he  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  his  hair  is  not  SO'  curly  nor 
so  much  like  wool  as  the  most  of  negroes.  It  is  supposed  he  is  lurking  about 
Pittsburg.  Whoever  will  take  up  said  negro  and  deliver  him  to  his  master  shall 

receive  two  dollars  reward,  paid  by  Thomas  Girty.  August  21,  1789.” 

“For  Sale. — The  time  of  a smart  and  very  active  mulatto  girl,  one-and-twenty 
years  old,  and  who  has  about  seven  years  to  serve.  Apply  to'  James  Berthoud, 
merchant,  Water  Street,  near  Henderson’s  Ferry.  Pittsburg,  24th  September, 

1801.” “I  Will  Sell  a Likely  Negro  Man. — He  is  about  twenty-seven 

years  of  age  and  a slave  for  life,  and  has  been  brought  up  a farmer.  For  terms 
apply  to  the  subscriber,  living  on  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny  River,  opposite 
Pittsburg. — James  Robinson.  May  15,  1804.” “A  Mulatto. — Sub- 

scriber will  sell  the  unexpired  time  of  a mulatto  boy. — George  Evans.  Pittsburg, 
November  13,  1813.” 

Previous  to  about  the  year  1820  advertisements  similar  to  the  above  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  local  newspapers.  At  the  time  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted  a number  of  citizens  of  this  vicinity,  in  common  with 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  discountenanced  the  concessions 
made  in  the  organic  law  to  the  slave  States.  After  its  adoption  they  still  favored 
not  only  the  course  of  Pennsylvania  in  steadily  obliterating  that  institution,  but 
advocated  its  gradual  extinction  in  the  Southern  States.  From  time  to  time  the 
citizens  here  gave  expression,  notably  on  the  national  holiday,  to  this  senti- 
ment. In  September,  1801,  William  Gazzam  said  that  he  “abhorred  slavery  and 
relied  upon  the  constituted  authorities  to:  effect  the  very  desirable  object  of 
the  gradual  abolition  thereof,”  as  he  believed  it  to  be  a formidable  evil. 

At  the  time  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  in  1820,  the  question  of  the  right 
of  slavery  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  James  Wilson,  editor  of  the  Steuben- 
ville Gazette,  and  John  M.  Snowden,  editor  of  the  Mercury.  It  was  contended 
by  Mr.  Wilson  that  as  a general  principle  of  conduct  no  man  had  the  right  to 
enslave  another.  The  Mercury  combated  that  view,  and  the  controversy  was 
conducted  through  many  issues  and  elicited  a response  from  numerous  cor- 
respondents. From  this  time  forward  the  subject  of  the  evils  of  slavery  was 
kept  before  the  people,  principally  by  the  churches  .of  this  vicinity,  and  inci- 
dentally by  the  attitude  of  the  various  political  parties. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1826,  numerous  citizens  assembled  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a colonization  society.  Henry 
Baldwin  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Walter  Forward  appointed  secretary.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted,  approving  of  the  object  and  plan  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  and  in  favor  of  forming-  a society  in  Pittsburg  auxiliary  to  it.  A 
draught  of  a constitution  was  presented,  and,  after  some  discussion,  agreed  to, 
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and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  evening  of  the  27th.  The  meeting 
convened,  agreeably  to  adjournment,  Henry  Baldwin  in  the  chair,  and  M.  B. 
Lowrie  secretary,  and  proceeded  to  organize  the  society  by  selecting  officers. 
The  following  persons  were  duly  elected : 

President,  Henry  Baldwin;  vice-presidents,  Francis  Herron,  D.  D.,  Robert 
Bruce,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Elisha  P.  Swift,  John  Black,  D.  D.,  Rev.  C.  B.  Maguire, 
Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins,  Rev.  Charles  Avery,  Rev.  Joseph  Kerr,  Rev.  Joseph 
Stockton,  Walter  Forward;  managers,  William  McCandless,  Neville  B.  Craig, 
Richard  Biddle,  Harmar  Denny,  Thomas  Enoch,  W.  W.  Fetterman,  John 
McKee,  Charles  L.  Volz,  Samuel  Thompson,  John  D.  Davis;  Charles  H.  Israel, 
secretary;  Mathew  B.  Lowrie,  treasurer.  The  following  constitution  was 
adopted:  Article  1.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  Pittsburg  Colonization  Society 
and  shall  be  auxiliary  to  the  American  Colonization  Society.  Article  2.  The 
object  to  which  its  views  shall  be  exclusively  directed  is  the  colonization  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  with  their  own  consent,  of  the  people  of  color  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  society  will  contribute  its  funds  and  efforts  to  the  attainment 
of  that  object,  in  aid  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  Article  3.  The 
officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a president,  ten  vice-presidents,  ten  managers,  a 
secretary  and  a treasurer,  who  shall  also  be  members  of  the  board  of  managers, 
all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  and  shall  have 
power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  occurring  during  the  year.  Article  4.  Every  per- 
son who  shall  subscribe  his  name  to  this  constitution  and  pay  annually  one 
dollar  or  upward,  shall  be  a member  of  this  society;  and  any  person  who  shall 
at  any  one  time  subscribe  and  pay  twenty  dollars  or  upward  shall  be  a member 
for  life.  Article  5.  This  society  shall  meet  annually  at  such  place  as  the  man- 
agers may  from  time  to  time  appoint,  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  last  Monday  of  October, 
at  7 o’clock  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing'  officers  and  receiving  the  report 
of  the  board  of  managers.  Article  6.  There  shall  be  a delegate  appointed  annu- 
ally to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  parent  society  at  Washington  and  report  the 
state  of  this  society.  Article  7.  A member  may  at  any  time  discontinue  his 
subscription  by  notifying  the  treasurer  thereof. 

As  early  as  1826  a resolution  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  approv- 
ing the  acts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  and  instructing  members 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  to  aid  that  organization  by  all  proper  and 
constitutional  means.  By  the  act  of  March  25,  1826,  a fine  of  from  $500  to 
$2,000  was  placed  upon  all  persons  who  took  colored  persons  out  of  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  making  slaves  of  them.  By  the  act  of  January  23,  1829,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  passed  a resolution  directing  members  of  Congress  to  procure 
the  passage  of  a law  abolishing  slaveiy  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  At  this 
time  there  was  in  Canada  a well-known  colony  of  free  blacks,  the  president  of 
whom  was  James  Brown.  In  1821  it  was  stated  that  there  were  ten  slaves  in 
Allegheny  County,  while  in  1828  there  was  but  one.  The  ten  seem  to'  have  been 
held  unlawfully.  The  census  of  1830  showed  that  there  were  thirty  slaves 
in  Allegheny  County,  of  whom  twenty-four  were  under  the  age  of  thirty-six 
years.  This  was  shown  to  be  an  error,  as  under  the  law  of  1780  all  slavery  in 
the  State  by  this  time  would  have  terminated.  It  is  not  known  when  the  first 
formal  action  to  organize  an  abolition  society  as  such  was  taken  in  Allegheny 
County.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  churches  were  the  first  to  publicly 
oppose  that  institution. 

On  July  4,  1832,  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Pittsburg  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  County  Colonization  Society. 
A committee  was  appointed  to  resuscitate  the  Pittsburg  Colonization  Society, 
which  had  been  organized  several  years  previously.  John  Wallace,  Joseph 
Caskey,  James  H.  McClelland,  David  Drennen  and  James  Marshall  were 
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appointed  such  committee.  Rev.  A.  W.  Black  was  authorized  to  receive  contri- 
butions to  aid  the  society,  and  to  be  transmitted  to  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  of  which  this  was  a branch.  Of  this  meeting  Gabriel  Adams  was  presi- 
dent and  T.  L.  McMillan  secretary.  The  Pittsburg  Anti-slavery  Society  held  a 
well  attended  meeting  in  Dr.  Williams’  Baptist  church  on  July  31,  1835,  and  at 
this  time  John  Dickson  was  secretary. 

In  May,  1835,  a meeting  was  held  which  organized  an  auxiliary  society 
to  the  Young  Men’s  State  Colonization  Society,  and  resolutions  were  passed 
favoring  colonizing  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States,  both  slave  and  free, 
on  the  western  shore  of  Africa.  A constitution  and  by-laws  was  adopted.  Among 
those  who  took  part  in  this  meeting  were  Messrs.  Upfold,  Burke,  Marks,  Veech, 
Baird,  Irwin  and  Shinn.  This  society  perfected  its  organization  and  continued 
to  hold  regular  meetings.  Within  a few  years  a strong  anti-slavery  element 
was  developed  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  opposition  to  slavery 
was  divided  between  colonization  and  abolition.  Friends  of  the  former  opposed 
the  aggressive  action  of  the  latter,  mainly  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Southern 
States,  and  because  they  believed  that  slavery  should  not  be  interfered  with  under 
the  Constitution,  where  it  already  existed.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  and  at  the  various  abolition  discussions,  the  enormity  of  the  subject 
was  laid  bare  before  the  people  of  this  community.  The  question  was  often 
discussed  by  the  leading  professional  men,  including  the  faculty  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  University.  These  discussions  took  place  usually  either  in  one 
of  the  public  halls  of  'the  city,  in  one  of  the  churches,  or  in  the  schoolrooms 
of  the  University. 

In  August,  1835,  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  colonization  and  the  opposers 
of  abolitionism  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  with  Thomas  Bakewell  in  the  chair  and 
Wilson  McCandless  and  John  M.  Snowden  as  secretaries.  Rev.  Professor  Halsey 
offered  prayer,  and  James  Veech,  Esq.,  delivered  a speech  in  favor  of  coloniza- 
tion, and  ended  by  offering  resolutions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  banishing 
slavery  from  the  United  States.  He  was  followed  by  A.  W.  Foster,  Esq.,  who 
presented  somewhat  different  views,  and  introduced  resolutions  differing  some- 
what in  character.  A committee  was  appointed  to  invite  the  cooperation  of  the 
Pittsburg  Colonization  Society,  and  prepare  a constitution  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  State  Colonization  Society.  An  important  resolution  adopted 
at  this  meeting  was  as  follows:  “Resolved,  That  as  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 

within  whose  limits  slavery  has  been  entirely  abolished  and  its  future  intro- 
duction interdicted  by  law,  we  are  not  morally  nor  politically  responsible  for  its 
existence  in  any  other  States  of  the  Union”  (a).  This  resolution  precipitated  a 
discussion  of  great  earnestness  and  no  little  acrimony.  The  friends  of  the  col- 
onization scheme  and  the  friends  of  abolitionism  in  Pittsburg  were  intensely 
hostile  to  each  other,  and  did  everything  in  their  power,  even  to  open  rupture, 
to  prevent  accessions  to  the  other  organization.  In  their  various  meetings  they 
not  only  spoke  against  the  proceedings  of  the  opposition,  but  passed  resolu- 
tions denouncing  the  course  pursued  by  the  friends  of  the  other  cause.  It 
was  a question  of  principle,  in  which  finally,  as  the  years  rolled  round,  the 
friends  of  abolitionism  triumphed.  At  the  meeting  of  August,  1835,  the  friends 
of  colonization  condemned  the  intemperate  and  alarming  proceedings  of  the 
Abolitionists,  as  well  as  the  violent  conduct  and  extravagant  claims  of  the  slave- 
holders. The  action  of  the  mob  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  publicly  whipping 
Mr.  Dresser,  the  Abolitionist  from  Ohio-,  was  denounced.  Great  interest  was 
shown  in  the  subject  at  this  time.  Several  adjourned  meetings  were  successively 
held  in  August.  In  one  of  the  meetings  it  was  declared  that  colonization  did  not 


(a)  Gazette.  August,  1835. 
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tend,  as  its  opponents  asserted,  to  perpetuate  slavery,  but  that  it  had  a con- 
trary tendency.  Robert  C.  Grier,  Esq.,  was  elected  president  of  the  society, 
and  James  Veech,  J.  M.  Snowden,  George  Darsie,  W.  L.  Lowin  and  G.  R. 
AVhite  were  appointed  a committee  to  secure  an  increase  of  membership.  At  this 
time  the  proceedings  of  the  Abolition  societies  of  Cincinnati  were  attracting 
national  attention.  Morgan  Neville  was  vice-president  of  one  of  the  societies 
there. 

In  February,  1836,  the  House  of  Representative,  Congress,  by  a vote  of 
129  to  74,  decided  not  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
upon  the  grounds  that  such  a course  would  be  a violation  of  public  faith. 
Messrs.  Darlington  and  Denny,  from  Allegheny  County,  voted  against  this  reso- 
lution. 

The  Colonization  Society  seems  to  have  become  extinct,  because  in  May, 
1836,  a large  meeting  was  held  for  its  resuscitation.  In  the  call  for  this  meeting 
it  was  requested  that  all  “opposed  to  the  dangerous  and  visionary  measures  of 
certain  associations  calling  themselves  Abolitionists”  should  meet  at  the  Young 
Men’s  Society  Hall,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Market  streets,  and  this  call  was 
signed  by  the  following  citizens:  George  Upfold,  Samuel  Colwell,  W.  H.  Wat- 
kins, Richard  Lee,  D.  McDonald,  R.  C.  Sellers,  Samuel  Baird,  William 
McGookin,  A.  W.  Marks,  M.  B.  Lowrie,  L.  S.  Johns,  W.  B.  McClure,  A.  W. 
Foster,  Sr.,  Thomas  Fairman,  H.  D.  Sellers,  Alexander  Hay,  James  Veech, 
George  R.  White,  William  M.  Shinn,  D.  C.  Harker,  John  D.  Baird,  Alexander 
Hannen,  John  D.  McCord,  D.  Wag'oner,  Robert  Burke,  A.  W.  Foster,  Jr.,  and 
Neville  B.  Craig.  The  objects  of  the  society  were  stated  to  be  as  follows:  “First 
-—To  aid  in  freeing  our  country  from  slavery  and  its  accompanying  evil.  Sec- 
ond— To  provide  for  stopping-  the  slave  trade  by  colonizing  and  Christianizing 
Africa  through  the  direct  instrumentality  of  colored  emigrants  from  the  United 
States.  Third — To  promote,  by  all  legal  and  constitutional  means,  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  improvement  of  the  African  race.”  At  the  meeting  of  the  Col- 
onization Society,  held  May,  1836,  ten  individuals  and  firms  pledged  themselves 
to  give  $100  per  annum  for  five  years  to  support  the  society.  These  persons  were 
N.  B.  Craig-,  S.  Caldwell,  W.  Palmer,  William  Bell,  Jr.,  the  firm  of  B.  F.  & 
J.  Bakewell,  the  firm  of  Baird,  Leavett  & Co.,  Jacob  Forsyth,  C.  Brewer,  Mrs. 
C.  Brewer  and  John  Kratzer.  The  action  of  the  Committee  of  Vigilance  of  the 
parish  of  East  Feliciana,  Louisiana,  in  offering  a reward  of  $50,000'  for  the 
abduction  or  capture  of  the  famous  Abolitionist,  Arthur  Tappan,  of  New  York, 
met  with  severe  denunciation  from,  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  who  assembled  in 
public  meeting  to  consider  the  subject.  In  April,  1836,  there  was  published  in  the 
Biblical  Repertory  of  this  place  a view  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  which  the 
scriptural  argument  defending  slavery  from  a Biblical  standpoint  was  set  forth, 
and  later  the  same  article  was  issued  in  pamphlet  form  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution. It  was  said  a.t  that  time  that  “religious  lovers  of  slavery  chuckled  with 
inexpressible  delight  over  the  article  as  an  unanswerable  proof  that  the  Bible 
sanctioned  slavery.”  However,  the  article  was  answered  in,  a very  satisfactory 
manner  to  the  Abolitionists  by  a lady  connected  with  the  Female  Anti-Slavery 
Society  of  Pittsburg.  In  January,  1837,  the  Gazette  refused  to  publish  an  adver- 
tisement for  a runaway  slave,  though  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Tennessee  owner 
and  certain  other  newspapers  in  distant  cities.  It  said:  “We  have  reflected 

carefully  upon  the  subject,  and  have  arrived  at  the  deliberate  conclusion  not  to 
publish  such  advertisements.”  The  Abolitionists  continued  to  grow  rapidly  in 
number,  and  in  May,  1837,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  here  purchased  the  Pittsburg 
Christian  Witness,  to  be  used  as  the  organ  of  their  association.  In  the  autumn 
of  1837  an  interesting  series  of  debates  was  held  here  between  Rev.  J.  Blanchard, 
Abolitionist,  of  Andover  Seminary,  Mass.,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney,  colonization 
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advocate,  late  Governor  of  Liberia,  in  Africa,  on  the  following  question:  “Is 

the  scheme  of  colonization  worthy  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  American 
public?”  Several  evenings  were  spent  in  debate  in  the  different  churches,  and 
R.  C.  Grier  and  Rev.  Charles  Avery  were  moderators.  On  each  occasion  the 
church  was  crowded  to-  the  doors. 

On  March  7,  1837,  “at  a very  large  and  respectable  meeting,  held  without 
distinction  of  political  party  or  religions  sect,”  at  the*  house  of  George  Beale, 
John  C.  Grier  was  appointed  chairman  and  W.  B.  McClure  secretary.  On 
motion  the  following  persons  were  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  the  meeting:  W.  B.  McClure,  Dr.  H.  D.  Sellers,  David  Lynch, 

Dr.  A.  Hays,  Chambers  McKibben,  Henry  Bears  and  Leonard  S.  Johns.  The 
following  were  presented  and  adopted:  “ Resolved , That  Pennsylvania  is  not 

responsible  for  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  other  sovereign  States  of  this 
Union,  and  that  all  discussion  in  favor  of  immediate  abolition  within  her  bor- 
ders can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  disturb  the  peace  of  this  -State  and 
jeopardize  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  secures  to  the  slaveholding  States  exclusive  jurisdiction  and 
entire  control  over  the  subject  of  slavery.  Resolved,  That  to  intermeddle  with  the 
constitutional  adjustment  of  the  acknowledged  difficulties  of  domestic  slavery 
under  the  plea  of  moral  obligation  or  abstract  right,  or  any  other  plea,  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God  and  man”  (b).  Strong  sentiments  in  favor  of  all  opposed 
to  slavery  were  expressed  at  this  meeting.  Those  who-  favored  the  resolu- 
tions were  styled  “friends  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union.”  Nearly  all  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  city  took  one  side  or  the  other  on  this  question.  The 
majority  favored  the  colonization  policy,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  turmoil 
and  its  likelihood  of  quieting  the  South  and  perpetuating  the  Union  as  it  then 
was. 

On  May  8,  1837,  the  second  anniversary  of  the  local  Colonization  Society 
was  held  at  the  Third  Presbyterian  church,  with  Mr.  Grier,  president  of  the 
society,  in  the  chair,  and  James  Veech  secretary.  It  was  reported  that  during 
the  year  1836  over  $3,300  was  raised  by  this  society  to  aid  the  State  society 
to  meet  its  debts  contracted  in  carrying  out  the  policy  it  had  formulated  and 
put  into  action.  In  the  spring  of  1847  J.  B.  Pinney  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
local  society,  and  within  a few  months  had  collected  nearly  $800.  At  this  time, 
in  a meeting  of  the  society,  it  was  determined  to.  continue  the  course  previously 
pursued.  An  annual  assessment  for  1838  upon  the  members  of  the  society  was 
fixed  at  $770,  and  the  same  amount  was  also  assessed  for  1839  and  1840.  In 
1838  the  president  of  the  society  was  Robert  C.  Grier;  corresponding  secretary 
and  agent,  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinney,  and  treasurer,  G.  R.  White.  The  managers  were 
Thomas  Bakewell,  George  Darsie,  Rev.  C.  Cook,  Dr.  J.  R.  Speer,  James  Veech, 
J.  B.  McFadden  and  Benjamin  Patton,  Jr.  It  should  be  understood  that  while 
many  members  of  this  society  believed,  as  a matter  of  conscience,  in  the  total 
extinction  of  slavery  (which  was  abolitionism)  they  did  not  believe  that  the 
violent  measures  of  the  Abolitionists  were  practicable  under  the  Constitution. 
They  therefore  favored  colonization  as  the  easiest  path  out  of  the  dilemma. 

Late  in  1837  the  Abolition  societies  held  inflammatory  meetings,  denouncing 
the  atrocious  murder  at  Alton,  Illinois,  at  the  hands  of  a pro-slavery  mob,  of 
Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Lovejoy  the  Christian  Witness  hung 
out  signs  of  mourning  and  advised  its  supporters  to  wear  crape  as  an  evidence 
of  their  sorrow  at  the  lamentable  murder.  The  paper  called  the  act  “the  murder 
of  a beloved  brother.”  The  Manufacturer  denounced  the  course  of  the  Christian 
Witness,  and  upheld  the  action  of  the  mob  which  murdered  Mr.  Lovejoy, 


(b)  Gazette,  March  g,  1837. 
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though  deprecating  the  necessity  of  the  killing.  The  other  newspapers  here  took 
various  views  of  the  question.  In  December,  1837,  a meeting  to  commemorate 
the  martyrdom  of  Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  on  which  occasion 
Rev.  Dr.  Black,  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  Rev.  Dr.  Shinn,  Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  Rev.  Mr. 
Elliot,  Rev.  Mr.  McLeod  and  Rev.  Charles  Avery  were  present.  Interesting  ser- 
vices were  held,  eulogizing  the  character  and  public  services  of  Mr.  Lovejoy  and 
decrying  the  evils  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  At  this  time  there  was  in  existence 
an  anti-slavery  society  of  the  county,  of  Pittsburg,  of  Allegheny,  and  of  more 
than  one  of  the  boroughs,  and  perhaps  in  the  townships  of  the  county. 

It  was  declared  in  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Colonization 
Society  in  May,  1837,  that  friends  of  the  Union  could  not,  at  the  same  time, 
be  friends  of  abolitionism;  that  the  two  were  incompatible;  and  that  the  support  of 
abolitionism  would  inevitably  force  the  Southern  States  to  sever  their  connection 
with  the  Union.  This  view  was  taken  by  many  members  of  the  Colonization 
Society,  owing  to  the  recent  course  of  South  Carolina  on  the  question  of  nulli- 
fication, etc.,  growing  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  resolutions  that 
friends  of  the  Union  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  friends  of  abolitionism,  were 
vigorously  opposed  at  a large  public  meeting  held  for  that-  purpose  a short  time 
afterwards.  Of  this  meeting  Benjamin  Bakewell  was  chairman,  John  Hannen, 
S.  Williams  and  S.  Church  vice-presidents,  and  John  Dickson  and  H.  Hannen 
secretaries.  Resolutions  were  adopted  denying  that  abolitionism  meant  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  asserting  the  right  to  free  speech  and  free  press  and  in 
other  ways  controverting  the  resolutions  of  the  other  meeting. 

Late  in  1837  Rev.  Mr.  Blanchard  lectured  here  on  the  subject  of  abolitionism. 
His  remarks  took  a violent  course  and  inflamed  the  passions  and  prejudices 
not  only  of  the  pro-slavery  element  here,  but  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Colonization  Society.  He  seems  to  have  lectured  more  than  once;  at  least,  on 
one  occasion,  the  pro-slavery  element  endeavored  to  break  up  his  meeting, 
addressing  to  him  insulting  remarks  and  otherwise  interrupting  his  lecture. 
At  this  time  the  Christian  Witness  was  the  organ  of  the  local  Abolitionists. 

Early  in  1838  Rev.  O.  Scott  lectured  on  the  evils  of  slavery  before  the 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Ladies’  Anti-Slavery  Society.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
political  contest  in  the  State  the  question  of  abolitionism  was  raised  in  1838 
against  Mr.  Ritner.  Many  important  meetings  of  the  various  anti-slavery  soci- 
eties were  held  here  during  that  year.  The  Colonization  societies  also  grew 
rapidly.  It  was  claimed  in  October,  1838,  that  more  than  twenty  Colonization 
societies  had  been  organized  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Late  in  October,  1838, 
a convention  of  all  the  anti-slavery  societies  of  the  western  division  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  held  in  this  city,  on  which  occasion  many  important  addresses 
were  delivered  and  resolutions  adopted.  Nearly  all  the  leading  citizens  attended 
this  convention,  and  in  one  way  or  another  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
convention  continued  to  meet  for  several  days,  and  in  the  evenings  listened 
to  lectures  by  Rev,  O.  Scott  and  other  important  anti-slavery  agitators.  In 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  January,  1838,  an  amendment,  offered 
by  Mr.  Martin,  confining  the  right  of  suffrage  to  white  men,  was  adopted  by 
that  body.  Messrs.  Forward,  Denny  and  Hays,  of  this  county,  voted  against 
the  measure,  while  Messrs.  Rodgers  and  Purviance  voted  for  it. 

In  1839  the  anti-slavery  friends  of  this  vicinity  received  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence that  James  G.  Birney,  who  had  previously  lived  in  Kentucky,  and  later 
became  Abolition  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  had  freed  all  his  slaves,  twenty- 
one  in  number,  and  had  become  an  ardent  Abolitionist.  In  January,  1839,  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  boasted  of  having  1,350  auxiliary  societies,  of 
which  thirteen  were  State;  that  it  had  thirty-eight  traveling  agents,  seventy- 
five  local  lecturers,  raised  annually  $40,000,  and  distributed  646,500  books. 
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circulars  and  pamphlets.  At  this  time  the  local  Abolition  societies  scoffed  and 
derided  the  impotency  of  the  Colonization  societies.  In  January,  1839,  the 
Union  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  an  organization  which 
had  resulted  from  a combination  of  the  various  smaller  anti-slavery  societies 
of  this  community,  was  organized,  many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  becom- 
ing members.  Ladies  were  admitted  to  membership.  Samuel  C.  Cole  was 
secretary  of  the  Union  Society.  The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  January  21, 
1840,  in  Rev.  Mr.  Adair’s  church,  in  Allegheny.  Late  in  1839  Rev.  Mr.  Pinney, 
who  had  been  colonization  agent  here  for  several  years,  was  removed  to  other 
fields.  At  the  October  election,  in  1839,  the  Abolitionists  throughout  the  State 
exerted  a strong  influence. 

In  1841  Professor  Greene  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  who  had 
come  from  Kentucky  the  year  previous,  and  had  brought  with  him  a number 
of  slaves,  voluntarily  set  them  free.  This  act  was  published  extensively  by  the 
Abolitionists.  In  1841  the  Christian  Advocate,  Presbyterian  Advocate,  Daily 
Advocate,  Daily  American  and  Pittsburg  Visitor  were  also'  organs  of  the  Abolition- 
ists. The  Gazette  supported  the  colonization  policy  of  the  anti-slavery  people. 
The  Democratic  papers  generally  favored  no  interference  with  the  institution 
of  slavery.  “The  Abolitionists  are  a sturdy  and  determined  set  of  fellows. 
We  like  them  well  enough,  and  if  they  were  a little  less  exclusive  we  think 
they  would  make  their  cause  more  popular,  and  to  them,  converts  are  all  impor- 
tant. They  seem  disposed  to  go  for  no  good  unless  abolition  is  hitched  to  the 
cart”  (c). 

In  1840  the  Abolition  party  in  the*  United  States,  for  the  first  time,  placed  a 
ticket  in  the  field.  The  vote  in  Allegheny  County  for  that  ticket  was  so  small 
as  not  to  be  counted.  However,  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  grew  rapidly  from 
this  time  forward.  During  1841  many  societies,  devoted  either  to  colonization 
or  to  abolitionism,  were  organized  throughout  Allegheny  County.  Meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  were  often  held.  In  July,  1841,  a large  anti- 
slavery meeting  was  held  in  the  Baptist  Church,  of  Pittsburg,  to  listen  to  lectures 
from  C.  C.  Burleigh,  of  Philadelphia,  and  another  was  held  soon  afterward  in  the 
East  Common  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  in  Allegheny,  to  listen  to  Rev. 
Edward  Smith,  of  Ohio.  At  this  time  the  number  of  free  colored  males  in  Alle- 
gheny County  was  1,076,  and  the  number  of  free  colored  females,  1,042.  Aboli- 
tionism continued  to  grow  with  great  rapidity.  “This  cause  is  now  enlisting  in 
its  service  the  highest  order  of  talent  and  character”  (d).  Mr.  Burleigh,  who 
had  edited  the  first  abolition  paper  here,  delivered  several  lectures,  and  on  each 
occasion  the  church  was  filled  to  overflowing.  One  was  held  in  Dr.  Bruce’s 
church.  Attempts  were  made  to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  but  were  repulsed. 
It  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Birney,  the  Abolition  candidate  for 
President  in  1840,  received  in  Allegheny  County  a total  of  343  votes.  In  1841, 
Dr.  Le  Moyne,  Abolition  candidate  for  governor,  received  793  votes  in  Allegheny 
County.  That  number  was  returned,  but  it  was  declared  that  many  had  not 
been  counted.  Soon  after  this  the  underground  railroad  began  to  be  heard  of 
in  this  vicinity.  In  the  spring  of  1844,  Mr.  Craig,  Abolition  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, at  a special  election,  received  634  votes.  In  December,  1846,  a large 
fund  was  raised  here  by  subscription,  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expense  of 
capturing  the  kidnaper  of  some  colored  children  who  had  been  taken  from 
Brown  County,  Pennsylvania.  In  November,  1846,  the  colored  people  of  this 
community  met  and  organized  in  behalf  of  the  enfranchisement  of  their  race. 
They  took  steps  to  circulate,  as  well  as  their  means  would  afford,  Abolition  pub- 
lications of  all  kinds.  In  January,  1847,  an  attempt  was  made  by  several  white 
men  from  Virginia  to*  kidnap  a negro  named  Briscoe,  in  Allegheny.  They  were 

(c)  Daily  American,  June,  1841.  (d)  Daily  American,  July  30,  1841. 
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assisted  by  members  of  the  police  force,  but  the  colored  man,  with  the  assistance 
of  friends,  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  (e).  Great  excitement  was  caused 
here  in  April,  1847,  by  the  arrest  of  a negro  named  Daniel  Lockhart,  by  three 
men,  one  being  his  alleged  owner,  Lloyd  Logan,  from  Winchester,  Virginia. 
Lockhart  was  rescued  by  his  colored  friends,  whereupon  he  promptly  and 
expeditiously  left  for  the  North  Star.  The  owner  was  arrested  for  a breach 
of  the  peace,  but  his  case  coming  up  on  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  he  was  released 
by  Judge  Lowrie  (f).  The  performance  of  a negro  tragedian  here  in  November, 
1847,  aroused  general  comment,  owing  to  its  excellence.  Many  were  sur- 
prised that  a negro  could  perform  so  well  (g).  In  March,  1847,  the  Legislature 
passing  a law  severely  punishing  the  crime  of  kidnaping,  but  in  April,  1852, 
this  law  was  repealed,  owing  to  the  pressure  brought  upon  the  State  by  the 
friends  of  slavery,  who  had  recently  secured  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  In  April,  1847,  the  owner  of  four  slaves,  in  passing  through  Pittsburg 
with  his  property,  was  interfered  with  by  the  anti-slavery  and  colored  element, 
and  three  of  them  were  rescued  and  set  free.  Other  rescues  in  1847,  similar  to 
this,  occurred.  About  this  time,  Frederick  Douglas,  the  famous  colored  orator, 
lectured  in  Pittsburg,  and  surprised  pro-slavery  partisans  by  his  eloquence,  logic 
and  literary  ability.  He  lectured  in  Temperance  Hall  in  defense  of  anti- 
slavery  doctrines,  and  continued  to  speak  for  several  days  under  the  auspices 
of  the  anti-slavery  and  temperance  elements.  “The  address  of  Mr.  Douglas  was 
characterized  by  sarcasm,  invective,  simile  and  argument.  He  spoke  boldly  in 
favor  of  a dissolution  of  the  Union — this  was,  in  fact,  his  theme.  He  denounced 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  all  the  men  now  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
He  was  particularly  severe  on  those  who  are  now  leading  the  American  armies 
in  Mexico”  (h).  Mr.  Douglas  was  assisted  on  each  occasion  by  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  other  prominent  anti-slavery  agitators. 

Prior  to  1847,  slaveholders  passing  through  the  State  could  retain  their 
slaves  herein  for  six  months,  but  after  that  date  it  was  made  unlawful  to  hold 
them  in  Pennsylvania.  Under  this  law  it  was  held  that  slaves  so  brought  were 
ipso  facto  free.  If  the  slaveholder  should  attempt  to  hold  his  slave  under  those 
circumstances,  he  became  at  once  amenable  to  the  judicial  authority. 

On  February  22,  1847,  the  friends  of  universal  liberty  met  in  the  new 
Courthouse,  called  William  Larimer,  Jr.,  to  the  chair,  appointed  Robert  Wallace 
and  Aaron  Floyd  secretaries,  and  passed  a strong  set  of  resolutions,  offered  by 
John  A.  Wills,  one  of  which  read  as  follows:  “ Resolved , That  the  recent  anti- 
slavery  efforts  of  Thomas  J.  Bigham  and  his  associates  in  our  State  Legislature, 
and  the  glorious  perseverance  of  David  Wilmot  and  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
in  Congress — with  five  exceptions,  well-known  members  of  the  white  slave  gang 
of  the  South — deserve  our  hearty  thanks  and  merit  the  gratitude  of  their 
country”  (i). 

A case  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  and  was  often  cited 
in  the  courts,  was  tried  here  in  November,  1847,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  before  Hon.  R.  C.  Grier  and  Lion.  Thomas  Irwin,  justices.  The 
case  was  that  of  Garrett  Vanmetre,  of  Virginia,  vs.  Dr.  Robert  Mitchell,  of 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania.  The  case  was  an  action  for  debt  for  harboring  and 
concealing  a runaway  slave,  the  penalty  therefor  under  the  law  of  1793  being 
$500.  It  was  proved  that  the  slave  was  the  property  of  the  Virginia  owner, 
and  that  he  was  employed,  as  rvell  as  concealed,  on  the  farm  of  the  defendant. 
George  S.  Selden  delivered  the  first  speech  for  the  plaintiff,  and  was  followed 
by  Walter  Forward  “in  a speech  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  which,'  for  eloquent 

(e)  Post,  January  28,  1847.  (f)  Post,  April  20,  1847. 

(g)  Post,  November  15,  1847.  (h)  Post,  August  13,  1847. 

(i)  Dispatch,  1847. 
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argument,  could  not  well  be  excelled,  and  would  do  honor  to  the  most  gifted 
orator.”  These  speeches  concluded  the  day,  but  on  Monday,  Mr.  Loomis,  for 
the  defendant,  delivered  a speech  of  unusual  power  of  one  hour  and  a half  in 
length,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  McCandless,  in  a very  strong  speech  of  one 
hour.  The  judge  then  charged  the  jury  strongly  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  where- 
upon they  soon  returned  with  a verdict  against  the  defendant  of  $500.  Intense 
interest  was  shown  in  this  case  during  the  trial,  the  courtroom  being  crowded 
to  suffocation.  The  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  became  at  once  dis- 
satisfied with  the  charge  of  Judge  Grier  to  the  jury.  He  gave  a construction 
to  the  law  of  1793  which  the  anti-slavery  element  was  unwilling  to  allow  or 
recognize.  So  much  opposition  to  the  position  of  Judge  Grier  was  taken  that 
on  November  30,  1847,  a large  meeting  was  held  in  Temperance  Hall  to  consider 
the  question.  The  Gazelle  said:  “This  verdict  has  given  great  offense  to  some 
of  the  anti-slavery  party,  and  has  roused  it  to  the  importance  of  taking  efficient 
steps  to  prevent  a similar  construction  being  put  upon  the  law  of  1793  again. 
During  the  meeting  the  debate  was  angry,  and  serious  charges  were  made 
against  Judge  Grier,  the  jury  and  the  officers  of  the  court.”  The  principal 
speakers  at  the  meeting  were  Messrs.  Robb,  Marshall,  McClelland,  Fleeson  and 
Kerr.  Mr.  Marshall  afterward  denied  through  the  newspapers  having  made 
“serious  charges  against  Judge  Grier,  the  jury  and  the  officers  of  the  court.” 
A committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  collect  the  facts  in  the  case,  including  the 
charge  of  the  judge,  and  have  the  same  read  at  a future  meeting,  to  be  acted 
upon.  It  was  proposed  also'  at  this  meeting  to  raise  funds  to  carry  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  James  McClelland  was  chairman 
of  this  meeting.  On  a final  settlement  of  the  case,  it  was  again  tried  in  the 
United  States  Court  here,  in  November,  1851,  on  which  occasion  the  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  $50  and  costs  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

In  February,  1848,  Judge  Lowrie,  upon  the  trial  of  a runaway  slave  case, 
decided  that  such  slave  could  be  retaken  without  warrant.  In  January,  1848, 
a Southern  merchant  stopped  at  the  Merchants’  Hotel  with  two-  female  slaves, 
one  of  whom  was  prevailed  upon  to  escape  and  could  not  be  found  by  the  owner. 
She  was  undoubtedly  rescued  by  the  anti-slavery  element.  In  July,  1848,  a 
runaway  slave  from  Virginia,  who  had  resided  here  for  several  years  and  had 
married,  was  induced  by  another  negro  to  take  a buggy  ride,  whereupon  they 
were  met  by  the  master  and  others  and  the  slave  was  recaptured.  However, 
he  raised  such  an  outcry  that  a crowd  collected  and  succeeded  in  freeing  him, 
whereupon  the  master  was  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  rescues,  and 
that  slaveholders  should  know  better  than  to  bring  their  slaves  to  Pittsburg. 

At  this  time  the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  again  promi- 
nently before  the  country.  The  Southern  States  were  alert  and  dominant,  and 
persistent  in  their  efforts  to  spread  the  institution  of  slavery,  not  only  to  new 
territory,  but,  apparently,  to  the  free  sections  of  the  Union.  Some  persons  pro- 
fessed not  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Southern  men  when  they  announced 
that  they  would  dissolve  the  Union  in  case  their  peculiar  institution  was  inter- 
fered with;  but  closer  observers  felt  that  such  talk  was  not  idle  and  was  made 
with  cold  deliberation.  The  people  of  this  county  were  not  asleep  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  observed  with  solicitude  the  various  aggressive  acts 
of  the  South  and  the  determined  course  of  the  abolition  movement  in  the  North. 
It  was  openly  declared  by  some  that  no  Southern  man  would  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  sacrifice  the  institution  of  slavery,  if  such  sacrifice  was  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  This  view  was  not  taken  here  bv  the 
majority  of  the  Whig  party.  They  felt  that  the  paramount  interest  of  the 
Southern  States  would  be  considered  identical  with  the  institution  of  slavery  and 
not  with  the  Union  as  it  then  was  under  the  Constitution.  However,  divergent 
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views  of  all  varieties  were  held  by  thoughtful  men  of  this  community  on  the 
overshadowing  subject  of  slavery. 

At  a large  meeting  of  the  Colonization  Society  here,  in  January,  1849,  Rev. 
William  M.  Hall,  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,  delivered  a 
speech  which  attracted  general  attention.  He  declared  that  the  object  of  the 
society  was  not  to  interfere  with  slavery,  but  was  to  provide  the  slaves  with  a 
country.  His  position  did  not  satisfy  the  anti-slavery  element.  Wilson  Mc- 
Candless,  on  this  occasion,  contended  that  colored  people  should  either  not  be 
taxed,  or  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  Mr.  Albert,  another  speaker,  declared  there 
was  no  patriotism  in  the  act  of  sending  a black  man  out  of  his  native  land,  and 
that  the  Colonization  Society  presumed  a black  man  did  not  possess  the  same 
inalienable  rights  as  a white  man.  Walter  Forward  spoke  at  this  meeting  and 
declared  his  faith  in  the  principles  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  announced 
as  his  opinion  that  if  adopted  generally  they  would  end  in  driving  slavery  from 
the  United  States.  In  March,  1850,  a slave  held  by  Mr.  Bagolt  of  New 
Orleans,  while  on  a steamer  at  Pittsburg,  escaped  with  the  aid  of  friends  and 
was  not  recaptured.  At  an  anti-slavery  meeting  held  in  Philo  Hall,  in  July, 
1850,  Frederick  Douglas  and  other  prominent  anti-slavery  men  delivered 
speeches.  In  July,  1850,  John  Drennen,  of  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  who  had 
registered  at  the  Monongahela  House,  suddenly  announced  to  the  proprietor 
that  a female  slave,  fourteen  years  old,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  was 
missing,  and  had  disappeared  while  he  and  his  lady  were  at  dinner.  Mr. 
Drennen  became  violent,  and  an  investigation  by  the  landlord  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  young  slave  had  been  induced  to  leave  her  master  by  the  colored 
employes  of  the  hotel.  It  was  stated  that  the  girl  was  fairer  than  a mulatto,  and 
that  she  had  taken  Mr.  Drennen’s  trunk.  The  trunk  was  recovered,  but  the 
owner  failed  to  see  his  slave  again. 

In  September,  1850,  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,,  the 
colored  people  of  this  vicinity,  who  had  escaped  from  Southern  masters,  fearing 
that  they  would  be  reclaimed  and  sent  back  to  bondage,  began  to'  leave  in 
squads  for  Canada.  On  September  24th,  thirty-five  negroes,  who  had  resided 
in  the  Third  Ward,  in  Allegheny,  left  for  Canada  in  one  group.  The  newspapers 
expressed  great  surprise  that  there  should  be  in  Pittsburg  SO'  many  fugitive 
slaves  as  shown  by  their  haste  to  leave  for  Canada.  But  this  view  was  explained 
by  the  fact  that  one  slave  often  had  many  relatives  who  were  free,  and,  as  all  de- 
sired to  remain  together,  the  free  slaves,  as  well  as  the  others,  departed  for  Canada. 
The  Commercial  Journal  said:  “We  are  told  that  the  scene  preceding  the  flight 
mentioned  above  would  have  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  most  cold-hearted. 
Mothers  and  daughters,  fathers  and  sons,  brothers  and  sisters,  were  clinging  to 
one  another  in  despair  at  the  thought  of  a separation  which  they  seemed  to'  feel 
would  be  for  life.”  It  was  predicted  that  the  scare  was  without  foundation, 
because  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  would  be  rendered  inoperative  in  Pennsylvania. 
“If  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  say  that  their  State  shall  not  be  made  a field 
for  kidnapers,  it  will  be  as  they  wish,  and  no  act  of  Congress  can  make  it 
otherwise.”  By  the  27th  of  September  it  was  estimated  by  the  Commercial 
Journal  that  from  150  to  200  colored  people  had  already  left  the  two>  cities  and 
suburbs,  and  that  many  others  were  preparing  to  follow.  The  situation  at  this 
time  was  exciting  in  the  extreme,  and  numerous  meetings  were  held  denouncing 
the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  regretting  the  hapless  condition  in 
which  it  placed  the  colored  people.  “The  passage  of  the  Slave  Bill  has  caused 
much  more  excitement  than  we  had  anticipated.  The  opinion  that  the  law 
must  be  repealed  seems  to  be  universal  in  this  neighborhood.”  “Fugitive 
Slaves. — We  are  informed  that  a large  number  of  the  negroes  of  this  city,  who 
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were  formerly  slaves  in  the  South,  started  for  Canada  on  Saturday.  They  have 
been  frightened  away  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law”  (j). 

On  September  30,  1850,  an  immense  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  this  vicinity 
was  held  in  the  Market-house,  Allegheny.  Hugh  Fleming,  mayor  of  Alle- 
gheny, presided,  and  upon  taking  the  chair  delivered  a strong  speech  in  favor 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  A.  Alexander,  J.  Callen  and  Thomas 
Elliot  were  appointed  a committee  on  resolutions.  Thomas  M.  Howe,  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Congress,  delivered  a powerful  speech  in  opposition  to 
slavery,  as  did  also  Mr.  Salisbury,  Democratic  Workingmen’s  candidate  for 
Congress,  and  Israel  Cullen,  Native  American  candidate  for  Congress. 
Thomas  Cullen  also  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  law.  Strong  resolutions 
were  passed  by  this  meeting,  covering  all  features  of  the  slavery  question, 
and  denouncing  it  in  the  severest  terms.  John  Ferral,  representing  the  work- 
ingmen, offered  separate  resolutions,  denouncing  the  law  and  asking  for  an 
amendment  of  the  State  Constitution  giving  colored  males  the  right  to  vote.  His 
resolutions  were  adopted.  Messrs.  Stewart  Delaney  and  General  Larimer  also 
spoke  against  the  law,  declaring  that  its  repeal  meant  the  freedom:  of  the  whites 
as  well  as  of  the  blacks.  “We  have  never  seen  a larger  or  more  enthusiastic 
meeting  in  Allegheny.  The  demonstration  is  a proof  that  the  indignation  of  the 
people  is  deeply  aroused”  (k). 

It  was  stated  at  this  time  by  the  newspapers  that  the  slavery  question  over- 
shadowed all  others,  and  that  it  “must  be  settled,  or  it  would  settle  the  Union.” 

“First  Fugitive  Slave  Case  in  Pittsburg. — Day  before  yesterday  a Mr.  Rose 
arrived  here  from  Wellsburg,  recognized  a mulatto  boy,  George  White,  an 
apprentice  for  the  last  two  years  of  J.  B.  Vashon,  barber,  as  his  slave,  and 
claimed  him.  Rather  than  consign  the  child  to  bondage,  Mr.  Vashon,  with  a 
fidelity  to  his  principles  which  does  him  honor,  by  means  of  his  own  and  the 
contributions  of  others,  paid  the  owner  $200,  and  the  boy  is  now  free”  (1). 

“Any  of  our  Southern  friends  who  want  business  done  in  their 

line  in  our  dirty  city  should  direct  their  communications,  postpaid,  to  our  good 
friend,  Robert  M.  Riddle,  or  Judge  Baird,  with  a special  request  for  prayers 

for  their  success  from  Rev.  Dr.  Riddle Now,  it  would  be  so 

nice  to  see  our  tall  friend  (m)  in  full  chase  down  street  after  some  such 
piece  of  property  as  the  one  last  caught  in  Philadelphia — an  old  woman  with 
a baby  in  her  arms”  (n). 

The  first  case  to  be  tried  in  Pittsburg  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was 
called  before  Judge  Irwin  in  March,  1851.  It  was  claimed  that  a colored  man, 
Woodson,  was  the  slave  of  Mrs.  Byers,  of  Kentucky,  and  that  he  had  escaped 
about  two  years  before.  The  defense  endeavored  to  establish  a different  identity, 
and  several  witnesses  testified  that  his  name  was  Gardener,  and  that  he  had 
lived  here  since  1848.  The  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  mistress,  and  the 
slave  was  ordered  kept  in  irons  until  delivered  to  his  owner.  This  case 
occasioned  much  excitement,  and  a rescue  was  thought  probable,  whereupon 
Mr.  Rust,  agent  of  the  claimant,  took  legal  steps  to  prevent  such  finality. 
The  Commercial  Journal  sustained  the  action  of  J.  B.  Sweitzer,  United 
States  Commissioner  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  for  his  activity  in  preventing 
rescues,  whereupon  the  Tribune  said:  “The  local  columns  of  this  morning's 
Journal  contain  a puff  for  J.  B.  Sweitzer,  commissioner.  Wonder  if  Mr.  Com- 
missioner does  not  by  this  time  begin  to>  discover  that  his  office  is  held  in  about 


(j)  Commercial  Journal,  September  23,  1850. 

(k)  Commercial  Journal,  October  1,  1850.  (1)  Commercial  Journal,  January  16,  1851. 

(m)  Robert  M.  Riddle,  editor  of  the  Commercial  Journal. 

(n)  Commercial  Journal,  February  26,  1851. 
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the  same  estimation  as  that  of  a headsman?”  (o).  The  slave,  Woodson,  was 
thus  sent  away  from  his  wife  and  two  children.  The  Journal,  Gazette,  Post 
and  nearly  all  the  other  papers  insisted  that  the  law  must  be  maintained,  while 
the  Abolitionists  and  their  organs  at  all  times  declared  against  it  and  in  favor 
of  rendering  it  nugatory.  Woodson  had  been  recaptured  at  Beaver,  where  he 
had  preached  for  two  years.  He  had  bought  a lot,  had  built  thereon  a small 
house  and  was  a thrifty  mechanic.  He  was  decoyed  to  the  steamboat  landing, 
seized  and  put  in  a small  boat,  taken  out  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  placed 
on  board  a steamer  that  was  hailed  for  the  purpose.  Subscriptions  at  Beaver 
and  in  Pittsburg,  for  his  purchase,  were  raised,  and  he  was  finally  freed  and 
brought  back  to  his  family. 

On  August  i,  1851,  the  colored  people,  as  usual,  celebrated  in  Oakland  the 
emancipation  of  800,000  colored  people  in  the  West  Indies.  Rev.  Louis  Wood- 
son,  referred  to  above,  was  orator  of  the  day,  and  Rev.  John  Peck,  chairman. 
On  this  occasion,  Rev.  Samuel  Ward,  of  Boston,  colored  orator,  delivered  a 
speech  of  great  strength  and  eloquence.  Mr.  Ward  afterward  lectured  here  on 
‘‘The  Guilt  of  the  North  Touching  Slavery.” 

In  January,  1854,  a large  meeting  was  held  in  the  Courthouse,  over  which 
Mayor  Volz  presided,  to  express  the  sentiment  of  this  community  in  reg-ard  to 
the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  then  pending  in  Congress.  The  call 
for  this  meeting  demanded  that  all  Free  Soil  men  should  arouse;  that  a great 
outrage  was  contemplated  in  Congress;  that  the  solemn  covenant  of  the 
venerated  fathers  was  about  to  be  broken;  and  that  the  curse  of  slavery  was 
to  be  extended  over  Nebraska.  Cornelius  Darragh  was  the  first  speaker.  He 
denounced  the  course  of  Senator  Douglas  in  a speech  of  great  fire  and 
eloquence.  Dr.  Gazzarn,  Aaron  Floyd,  Thomas  Bakewell,  George  W.  Jackson 
and  D.  N.  White  were  appointed  a committee  on  resolutions.  William  Shinn 
followed  Mr.  Darragh  and  spoke  to  a like  effect.  The  resolutions  declared  that 
the  Nebraska  Bill  was  an  outrage  on  public  faith  and  honor,  denounced  the 
Northern  politicians  who  brought  it  forward  and  advocated  it,  opposed  the 
principle  of  Africanizing  the  American  continent,  and  employed  the  severest 
expressions  toward  the  slave  power.  J.  E.  Brady  opposed  the  resolutions, 
owing  to  their  severity;  but  Dr.  Gazzam,  “in  a speech  of  great  force  and 
eloquence,  sustained  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  adopting  the  resolutions  as 
presented.”  Others  spoke  against  the  resolutions,  maintaining  that  they  were 
unnecessarily  violent  and  inexpedient.  When  put  upon  their  passage,  all  present 
voted  in  favor  of  them  except  Messrs.  Brady  and  Barnett.  The  resolutions 
pressed  with  great  severity  upon  slavery  generally,  and  upon  the  course  of  the 
Southerners,  and  particularly  upon  the  introduction  and  consideration  in  Con- 
gress of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  In  February,  1854,  the  Germans  of  Pitts- 
burg held  a large  meeting,  of  which  C.  Beurmann  was  chairman,  and  denounced 
the  contemplated  step  to  be  taken  by  Congress  in  regard  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill.  In  March,  1854,  the  clergymen  of  the  city  held  a meeting  in  Dr.  Riddle’s 
church,  and  adopted  the  following  resolution,  introduced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Elliot: 
“ Resolved , That  the  undersigned  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  the  cities  of  - Pitts- 
burg, Allegheny  and  vicinity,  in  the  name  of  God  and  religion,  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  liberty,  for  the  honor  of  our  country  and  its  influence  over  the 
world,  respectfully  and  earnestly  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the 
organization  of  new  territories  now  before  Congress,  commonly  known  as  the 
Nebraska  Bill”  (q).  Meetings  were  held  -in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  par- 
ticularly in  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and  the  surrounding  boroughs  and  in  many 


(o)  Commercial  Journal,  March  15,  1851.  (q)  Commercial  Journal,  March  18,  1854. 
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of  the  wards,  denouncing,  often  in  the  most  violent  terms,  the  action  of  Congress 
in  regard  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  had  passed  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  would  without  doubt  receive  the  approval  of  the 
President,  great  indignation  was  expressed  here  by  members  of  all  parties.  "'The 
South  have  had  their  triumph;  now  comes  ours.  They  have  repealed  our  Com- 
promise of  1820,  we  now  repeal  their  Compromise  of  1850.  No  more  slaves 
go  back  to  bondage  from  free  States,  There  we  stand;  so  help  us  God  there 

we  will  stand”  (r) "The  Nebraska  Bill  passed — the  deed  is  done! 

The  astonishing  perfidy  to  the  Free  States  of  this  Union  has  been  consummated 
by  the  aid  of  forty-four  traitors  to  the  rights,  interests  and  honor  of  the  North”  (s). 

“We  are  willing  to  make  any  reasonable  sacrifice  of  party  ties  to  a 

great  and  overshadowing  principle — that  of  an  undying  resistance  to  the  further 
encroachments  of  slavery”  (t). 

The  Gazette,  Commercial  Journal  and  other  newspapers  at  this,  time  ad- 
vocated the  formation  of  a national  party,  founded  upon  principles  opposed  to 
the  advancement  of  slavery.  The  Post  took  a different  view  of  the  situation,  and 
declared  that  much  of  the  excitement  was  unnecessary,  and  that  no  serious 
action  threatening-  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  need  be  apprehended.  “We 
believe  with  Old  Bullion  that  not  a single  slave  will  ever  be  held  in  Kansas  or 

Nebraska”  (u) “All  the  clamor  against  the  Nebraska  Bill  by 

Whigs  and  Abolitionists  is  a false  alarm — a humbug — a mere  attempt  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  a measure  of  no  political  importance”  (v). 

At  the  Whig  county  convention,  in  June,  1854,  Thomas  M.  Marshall  was 
chosen  chairman.  Resolutions  were  adopted  to  the  effect  that  no*  law  which 
aided  or  sustained  slavery  should  be  recognized;  that  no  more  compromises 
with  slavery  should  be  made;  that  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  should 
be  opposed;  that  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Nebraska  should  be  ob- 
structed; and  “we  pledge  ourselves  as  soldiers  for  the  whole  war  with  ‘free 
men,  free  labor  and  free  lands’  on  our  banner.”  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee, 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  and  Samuel  Houston,  of  Texas,  who  had 
opposed  in  Congress  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  were  warmly 
thanked  by  this  convention.  The  following  action  was  taken : “Resolved,  That 
for  the  future  the  Sputh  must  take  care  of  itself — take  care  of  its  peculiar  property; 
supply  its  own  bloodhounds  and  slave-catchers;  the  free  men  of  the  North 
design  and  will  crush  and  exterminate  the  breeds.”  Sam.  Houston  was  pres- 
ent at  this  convention,  and  was  called  out  and  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  but 
while  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  honor,  declined  to  speak  at  length  on  the 
important  issues  of  the  day. 

The  struggle  for  the  selection  of  a Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  July,  1854,  was  rightly  regarded  here  as  a preliminary  battle  between  the 
friends  of  slavery  on  the  one  hand  and  the  friends  of  freedom  on  the  other,  and, 
consequently,  the  citizens  of  this  community  took  great  interest  in  that  election 
and  eagerly  awaited  the  results.  When,  finally,  John  Covode,  of  Westmoreland 
County,  who  was  then  in  Congress,  telegraphed  to  Pittsburg  the  following 
message,  it  was  received  on  the  streets  with  great  cheering-  by  crowds  of 
citizens:  “Glory  to  God.”  No  other  words  were  necessary  to  express  the  situa- 
tion at  Washington  to  the  friends  of  liberty  in  this  vicinity. 

In  June,  1854,  James  Wright,  colored,  while  on  a steamboat  at  New 
Orleans,  was  captured  by  a man  who  claimed  to  be  his  master,  from  whom  he  had 
escaped  twelve  years  previously,  and  was  immediately  sold  to  a Cuban  and  taken 


(r)  Commercial  Journal,  May  30,  1854. 
(t)  Gazette,  May  29,  1854. 

(v)  Post,  May  30,  1834. 


(s)  Gazette,  May  24,  1854. 
(11 ) Post,  May,  1854. 
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south.  He  had  formerly  lived  for  nine  years  in  Penn  Township,  Allegheny 
County,  and  his  wife  was  chambermaid  on  the  steamer  at  the  time  of  his  capture. 
In  March,  1855,  Cassius  M.  Clay  lectured  here  on  the  subject  of  “The  Despotism 
of  Slavery.”  The  lecture  was  a wonderful  exhibition  of  fire  and  eloquence,  and 
the  largest  audience  of  the  season  enthusiastically  greeted  the  great  orator. 
In  his  lecture  he  quoted  Theodore  Parker,  who  said,  “When  we  want  a President, 
the  South  takes  a piece  of  dough  and  makes  one.”  In  March,  1855,  Leonard 
Boyd,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  colored  nurse,  stopped  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.  The  servants  attempted  to  rescue  the  girl,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
crowd.  Mr.  Boyd  had  intended  to  remain  three  days,  but,  fearing  the  loss  of 
his  property,  left  by  boat  at  once.  On  the  way  to  the  landing  desperate  attempts 
at  a rescue  were  again  made,  but  upon  the  presentation  of  arms  by  the  police 
officers  and  others,  the  rescuers  were  driven  back  and  the  slave  was  safely 
placed  on  the  boat.  During  the  progress  of  this  attempt  at  rescue,  severe 
struggling  and  rioting  ensued.  It  was  stated  that  the  attempt  “for  boldness 
and  success  has  never  been  surpassed  in  Pittsburg.” “The  char- 

acter of  this  city  should  not  be  stained  nor  its  business  injured  by  negro  mobs. 
Its  business  has  suffered  severely  enough  from  other  causes  within  the  last 
year,  without  adding  the  curse  and  disgrace  of  negro  riots.  We  hope  that  the 
next  riot  of  the  kind  will  be  suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law;  or  be  met 
with  plenty  of  well-charged  revolvers  in  ready  and  resolute  hands”  (p). 

The  Slaymaker  case  in  March,  1855,  was  a notable  one.  Colonel  Slay- 
maker’s  wife  visited  friends  here,  accompanied  by  a colored  female,  presumed 
to  be  a slave.  However,  the  information  was  given  out  that  she  was  free.  This 
was  denied  by  the  colored  people,  who  attempted  a rescue  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  hotel  one  morning  at  breakfast.  The  colored  waiters  and  a colored  barber 
named  Davis  suddenly  seized  the  colored  girl,  and  hurried  her  back  through 
the  hotel.  The  Slaymakers  declared  that  the  girl  was  already  free,  and  pro- 
duced papers  proving  such  to  be  the  case,  whereupon,  within  two  hours,  she 
was  reproduced  and  returned  to  Mr.  Slaymaker.  The  hotel  was  exonerated 
from  all  blame,  although  the  head  waiter  was  discharged.  At  this  time  Mrs. 
Swisshelm  was  particularly  severe  against  slavery.  In  November,  1855,  Wendell 
Phillips  delivered  a powerful  lecture  before  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library 
Association  on  “The  Philosophy  of  the  Reform  in  Slavery.”  In  July,  1855,  a 
report  to  the  effect  that  a slave-catcher  was  stopping  at  the  Monongahela  House 
occasioned  great  excitement  among  colored  people.  The  Abolitionists  and 
the  colored  people  called  meetings,  and  appointed  a committee  to  wait  upon 
the  gentleman  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  his  mission.  He  proved  to  be  H.  B. 
Northrup,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  active  anti-slavery  agitators  of  the 
day.  Pie  had  rescued  from  slavery  the  colored  man,  Solomon  Northrup,  author 
of  “Twelve  Years  of  Slavery.”  The  committee  were  thus  taken  aback.  It  is 
notable  that  in  nearly  all  the  churches  the  day  before  the  ministers  had  stated 
from  their  pulpits  that  slave-catchers  were  in  the  city.  SO'  great  was  the  fear  at 
this  time  that  slave-owners  and  slave-catchers  would  descend  upon  this  com- 
munity, that  Mr.  Northrup  had  great  difficulty  in  convincing  the  people  of  his 
identity.  In  fact,  so  obstinate  were  the  anti-slavery  people,  that  Mr.  Northrup 
finally  took  offense,  and  declared  that  “it  was  mortifying  to-  him,  who  had  spent 
so  many  years  in  the  cause  of  anti-slavery,  to  be  so  considered.”  But  he 
declared  that  Pittsburg,  at  least,  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  question.  What 
made  the  excitement  greater  at  this  time  was  the  fact  that  two*  runaway  slaves 
had  reached  here  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Northrup,  and  the  fears  of 
the  community  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stranger  at  the  hotel  might 
be  a slave-catcher  in  pursuit  of  them.  It  was  openly  asserted  here  at  this  time 
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that  no  slave-catcher  could  succeed  or  even  remain  in  this  community.  In 
July,  1855,  George  W.  Ferris,  colored,  who-  formerly  lived  in  Pittsburg,  but  had 
gone  to  St.  Louis  with  a company  of  singers,  was  enticed  into  Alabama  by  a 
Mr.  Shaw,  who  returned  him  to  a Mr.  Raglan,  the  latter  claiming  to-  be  his 
owner.  Ferris  was  to  all  appearances  a white  man,  and  had  married  a white 
woman  named  Mary  Ann  Wickham,  whose  mother  resided  on  Fifth  Street  at 
that  date.  A short  time  after  this  event,  Mr.  Shaw,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
professional  slave-catcher,  was  arrested  here  while  trying  to  kidnap  Mr.  Ferris’ 
three-year-old  child.  Soon  after  this,  five  informations  for  kidnaping  were  on 
file  in  Pittsburg  at  one  time  against  Shaw. 

In  February,  1855,  the  American  party  met  in  county  convention,  with 
B.  C.  Sawyer  in  the  chair,  to  express  the  views  of  that  organization  relative  to  the 
United  States  senatorship.  David  L.  Smith,  in  a speech  of  great  strength, 
declared  that  the  Whig  party  was  rotten  and  defunct,  but  this  position  was 
hissed  by  the  delegates.  Resolutions  were  adopted  demanding  a senator  from 
Western  Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  present  United  States  Senator 
resided  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Colonel  Foster  introduced  separate 
resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  candidate  should  be  a member  of  the  American 
party.  His  resolutions  also  declared  against  the  aggressions  of  slavery  and  in 
favor  of  the  protective  system;  asserted  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  a writ  of 
habeas  corpus;  denounced  the  existing  system  of  importing  foreign  criminals  and 
paupers;  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  the  naturalization  laws;  espoused  the  cause 
Of  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territories — all  of  which  were  adopted  by  the 
convention.  The  committee  on  resolutions  consisted  of  J.  B.  Sweitzer,  C.  O. 
Loomis,  T.  J.  Bigham,  Alexander  Nimick  and  John  Small.  In  this  convention 
Mr.  Smith  was  taken  to  task  for  having,  as  a member  of  the  Legislature,  voted 
for  Simon  Cameron  for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  he  declared  that  he  was 
compelled  to  do  so-,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  man  in  the  Western  country 
could  by  any  possibility  hope  to  succeed,  and  that  he  had  voted  for  Mr.  Cameron 
as  the  least  of  several  evils  presented.  He  gave  as  another  reason  that  the 
tariff  of  1842  had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Cameron,  who  had,  during  the  fierce 
debates  in  Congress,  vehemently  oppo-sed  any  change  in  such  tariff,  and  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  shake  his  fist  under  the  nose  of  George  M.  Dallas,  who 
favored  the  repeal  of  the  law.  Mr.  Smith  declared  also-  that  Mr.  Cameron  sup- 
ported the  Wilmot  Proviso,  was  a friend  of  the  West,  and  in  nearly  all  instances 
advocated  the  measures  best  calculated  to  benefit  that  portion  of  the  country. 
In  his  speech  he  satisfied  the  convention  of  the  sincerity  of  his  motives  and  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  he  had  pursued.  However,  he  was  taken  severely  to 
task  by  David  Curry,  C.  O.  Loomis,  J.  Herron  Foster,  Mr.  Brady  and  others. 
The  American  party  of  this  vicinity  demanded  a candidate  free  from  any  inclina- 
tion toward  the  Whig  or  Democratic  party. 

Early  in  1855  reports  came  of  the  trouble  existing  in  Kansas.  The  war 
between  the  anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery  partisans  of  that  section  had  begun. 
In  June,  1855,  there  passed  through  here  several  companies  of  United  States 
troops,  bound  for  the  scene  of  trouble.  As  the  months  passed  away  the  excite- 
ment continued  to  increase,  and  soon  this  community  was  provoked  to  a high 
degree  of  indignation  against  the  slave  power. 

In  June,  1855,  it  began  to  be  noticed  by  the  local  newspapers  that  the 
fusio-nists  of  all  parties  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  commenced 
to  call  themselves  Republicans,  and  that  the  watchword  of  these  elements 
was  unwavering  hostility,  even  to  the  extent  of  war,  'against  the  aggressions 
of  slavery.  In  Ohio  the  Know-nothings  became  disrupted  and  were  generally 
known  as  Republicans.  In  June,  1855,  such  a meeting  of  fusionists,  calling 
themselves  Republicans,  was  held  in  Ashtabula,  on  which  occasion  Benjamin  F. 
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Wade  and  Joshua  R.  Giddings  were  active  participants.  At  this  meeting  Salmon 
P.  Chase  was  recommended  for  governor,  and  delegates  were  named  to  a 
Republican  State  convention  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  July  13.  Another  of  a 
similar  character  was  held  at  Cleveland.  The  Gazette,  Commercial  Journal 
and  other  newspapers  called  for  such  an  organization  and  such  action  in  this 
county  of  all  persons  opposed  to  slavery  and  to  Know-nothingism,  the  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Pittsburg. 

At  the  National  Know-nothing  convention,  held  about  this  time  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  delegates  from  twelve  free  States  seceded,  and  it  was  therefore 
concluded  that  having  repudiated  the  measures  of  their  party  they  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  stand  upon  the  pro-slavery  platform.  “It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  national  council  will  abandon,  all  the 
objectionable  features  of  Know-nothingism,  and  lend  their  aid  in  the  formation 
of  a great  Republican  party  such  as  is  demanded  by  the  suffering  interests 
of  freedom.  It  is  time  now  to  lay  mummery  aside,  and  act  the  part  of  men”  (w). 
In  their  next  issues  both  the  Gazette  and  Commercial  Journal  asked:  “Shall  we 

have  a Northern  or  Republican  party?”  It  was  stated  at  this  time  that  whereas 
three  )years  ago  three  parties  were  in  the  field:  Democratic,  Whig  and  Free  Soil, 
now  the  Whig  and  Free  Soil  parties  were  wholly  disorganized  and  a new  party 
(Know-nothing)  had  suddenly  grown  up,  but,  in  its  first  attempts  to  form  a 
national  platform,  it  had  broken  into  fragments.  It  was  declared  that  the  Know- 
nothing  party,  owing  to  its  peculiar  organization,  had  no  strength  except  in 
the  South,  in  New  York  and  in  Pennsylvania;  and  that  in  the  latter  two  States 
it  was  weak  and  liable  to  fall  to  pieces  at  any  moment.  The  opposition  journals 
here,  therefore,  pertinently  asked,  “Shall  we  not  then  have  a great  Republican 
party  and  platform  like  that  of  Cleveland?”  (x). 

The  Republican  State  Convention  of  Ohio  was  held  at  Columbus,  July  13, 
1855,  and  every  county  in  the  State,  on  that  occasion,  was  represented.  The 
great  anti-slavery  agitator,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  was  called  to  the  chair  to 
emphasize  the  character  and  proceedings  of  the  convention.  In  a speech  of 
great  power  he  outlined  the  principles  and  organization  of  a new  party.  John 
Sherman  was  made  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  denouncing  slavery  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  and  appointing  a 
State  central  committee  to  correspond  with  other  States  in  regard  to-  the  organ- 
ization of  a national  Republican  party.  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  nominated  for 
•governor.  About  the  same  time  a similar  convention  was  held  by  the  Repub- 
licans at  Indianapolis. 

Immediately  succeeding  these  momentous  events  a Republican  conven- 
tion was  called  at  Pittsburg,  and  a document  containing  a declaration  of  prin- 
ciples was  circulated  for  signatures.  It  was  stated  in  this  call  that  all  other  con- 
siderations should  be  laid  aside,  and  that  all  persons  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  should  assemble  and  unite  upon  that  one  principle  of  action  only. 
The  object  was  to  disrupt  the  Whig,  Anti-Masonic,  Know-nothing  and  Ameri- 
can parties,  and  blend  them  all  in  the  new  Republican  party.  On  August  14, 
1855,  the  Whigs  assembled  in  county  convention,  but  instead  of  nominating  a 
ticket,  they  recommended  the  complete  disorganization  of  that  party,  and  the 
formation  of  a Republican  party.  Of  this  meeting  James  Carothers  was  chair- 
man. Deleg-ates  were  appointed  to  the  Whig  convention  at  Harrisburg,  and 
were  instructed  to  use  their  efforts  to  induce  the  State  organization  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Republicans.  Among  those  who  signed  the  call  for  a convention  to 
organize  the  Republican  party  of  Allegheny  County  were  George  Darsie,  John 
W.  Riddle,  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  Charles  Avery,  Edward  D.  Gazzam,  Edward 
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Campbell,  David  Wilson,  D.  N.  White,  James  Carothers,  James  Marshall, 
Russell  Errett,  T.  H.  Nevin,  R.  C.  Fleeson,  D.  C.  Stockton,  J.  W.  F.  White, 
John  Harper,  J.  B.  Herron  and  others  to  the  number  of  more  than  i8q.  A call 
for  a Republican  State  convention,  to  be  held  at  Pittsburg,  September  5,  1855, 
was  issued,  and  the  call  was  signed  by  George  Darsie,  William  Robinson,  Jr., 
and  Charles  Avery,  on  behalf  of  Allegheny  County.  Fourteen  counties  were 
represented  in  this  call.  The  meeting  was  styled  a mass  convention,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  cooperate  with  other  States  in  a National  organization  of 
Republicans.  The  old  line  American  party  of  Allegheny  County  was  not  so 
easily  disrupted.  Members  of  that  party  assembled  in  county  convention  in 
July,  1855,  and  although  great  opposition  was  interposed,  they  succeeded  in 
nominating  a county  ticket;  but  a large  faction  of  the  convention  seceded, 
which  placed  the  whole  party  in  a position  to  be  easily  captured  by  the  enthusi- 
astic Republicans. 

“When  Pennsylvanians  undertake  to  resist  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  it  is  the 
sworn  duty  of  the  President  to  execute  it,  and  employ  all  the  force  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  We  shall  never  take  part  in  such  resistance.  If  anti-slavery  means 
to  ask  whether  we  would  aid  a fugitive  by  such  means,  we  answer,  No.  But  if 
a man  comes  to  us  hungry  or  in  distress  we  shall  be  very  apt  to  help  him  a little, 
asking  no  questions  for  conscience  sake”  (y). 

On  August  1,  1855,  the  Independent  Free  Democratic  convention  assembled 
in  Pittsburg,  and  was  called  to  order  by. George  W.  Jackson.  James  Robb  was 
elected  permanent  chairman,  and  E.  H.  Irish  and  R.  C.  Fleeson  secretaries.  On 
motion  of  James  H.  McClelland,  a committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  prepare 
an  order  of  business.  Such  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  McClelland,  E.  D. 
Gazzam,  William  M.  Shinn,  Aaron  Floyd  and  J.  B.  Sanderson.  Speeches  were 
delivered  by  William  E.  Stevenson,  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  R.  C.  Fleeson  and  others. 
The  Free  Soil  platform  of  1852  was  read  and  discussed.  This  convention 
declared  in  emphatic  terms  against  the  extension  and  pretensions  of  slavery,  and 
denied  all  connection  with  the  Know-nothing  party.  It  was  declared  emphatically 
to  be  a convention  of  Free  Soilers  and  Democrats,  and  the  watchwords  of  the 
party  were  announced  to  be,  “Free  soil,  free  speech,  free  labor  and  free  men.” 
In  this  convention  Mr.  Fleeson  declared  that  he  had  been  an  Abolitionist  since 
1840.  The  other  speakers  made  statements  of  a similar  import.  A clause  in 
the  platform  of  1852,  relative  to  emigrants,  caused  violent  opposition,  but  was 
finally  left  in  the  resolutions,  and  the  platform  of  1852  as  a whole  was  adopted'. 
On  August  4,  1855,  a niass  meeting  of  the  American  party  was  held  in  Pitts- 
burg, and  a large  crowd  assembled.  R.  P.  McDowell  was  chairman,  and  elo- 
quent speeches  were  delivered  by  Thomas  Howard,  ex-Governor  Johnston, 
J.  H.  Hampton  and  B.  J.  C.  Morgan.  All  declared  against  the  extension  of 
slavery.  The  county  committee  of  correspondence  of  the  Democratic  party 
assembled  August  15,  1855,  to  take  action  to  banish  from  their  ranks  all  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  Know-nothing  organization.  From  persons  supposed  to 
be  tainted  with  Ivnow-nothingism,  a severe  test  of  renunciation  and  denunciation 
was  required.  There  were  two  tests  of  renunciation,  called  severe  and  modified. 
J.  B.  Hamilton,  William  M:  Porter,  James  A.  Irwin,  John  Birmingham,  Francis 
Felix,  Thomas  J.  Keenan,  Jack  McCollister,  Thomas  Farley,  Charles  Barnett, 
D.  R.  Williams  and  L.  B.  Patterson,  it  was  declared,  had  never  belonged  to  the 
Know-nothing  organization,  and  were  therefore  required  to  take  only  the  modi- 
fied'test.  At  this  time  many  members,  who  represented  themselves  to  be 
straight-out  Democrats,  but  who  had  really  joined  the  Know-nothing  organ- 
ization, were  read  out  of  the  former  party.  At  this  convention  all  delegates  were 
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required  to  take  the  pledge  against  Know-nothingism.  William  Wilkins  was 
nominated  for  State  senator,  in  spite  of  his  diplomatic  protests  against  receiving 
such  honor,  couched  in  adroit  terms  to  invite,  and  even  solicit,  such  nomination. 

The  Republican  county  convention  assembled  in  the  Courthouse  on  August 
29,  1855.  Rev.  Charles  Avery,  the  philanthropist  and  Abolitionist,  was  elected 
chairman.  Dr.  Carothers,  John  Wilcox  and  Adam  Reineman  were  appointed 
vice-presidents,  and  Edward  Campbell,  J.  W.  F.  White  and  R.  H.  Davis  secre- 
taries. Rev.  Mr.  Avery,  George  Darsie  and  Dr.  E.  D.  Gazzam  were  separately 
nominated  for  the  State  Senate.  Both  Avery  and  Gazzam  declined  the  honor, 
whereupon  Mr.  Darsie  was  nominated  by  acclamation.  But  at  this  juncture 
Mr.  Errett  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Darsie,  positively  declining  the  nomina- 
tion, whereupon  Mr.  Gazzam  was  given  that  honor.  Resolutions  opposing  all 
extension  of  slavery,  similar  to  those  adopted  at  the  Columbus  convention,  in 
Ohio,  were  adopted.  It  was  noticed  by  the  newspapers  at  the  time  that 
this  convention  was  characterized  by  the  solid  and  substantial  men  attending 
it  as  delegates.  In  a call  of  but  two  weeks,  fifty-three  districts  of  the  county, 
out  of  a total  of  fifty-nine,  were  represented.  A large  crowd  of  spectators  assem- 
bled tO'  witness  the  action  of  this  convention. 

The  Republican  State  convention,  which  had  been  called  to  meet  in  Pitts- 
burg, assembled  in  City  Hall,  September  5,  1855.  It  was  called  to  order  by 
George  Darsie,  and  Judge  James  Winslow,  of  Jefferson  County,  was  made 
temporary  chairman  and  Charles  F.  Reed  temporary  secretary.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  select  permanent  officers,  and  while  they  were  acting,  John  A. 
Bingham,  of  Ohio,  delivered  a memorable  speech,  two  hours  in  length.  Judge 
William  Jessup,  of  Susquehanna  County,  was  announced  as  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  convention,  and,  upon  taking  the  chair,  delivered  a speech  which 
elicited  great  applause.  Upon  motion,  a committee  of  nine  was  appointed 
to  draft  resolutions.  Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  David  Wilmot,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  John  P.  Hale,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Samuel  Galloway  and  James 
A.  Briggs.  Joshua  R.  Giddings  was  loudly  called  upon  for  an  address,  but 
declined,  stating  that  he  had  prepared  a speech  to'  be  delivered  that  evening. 
Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio;  Samuel  McFarland,  of  Washington  County;  Dr.  E.  D. 
Gazzam,  John  W.  Howe,  Hon.  L.  D.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  and  others,  delivered 
brilliant  speeches,  Mr.  Bingham’s  speech,  particularly,  was  one  of  great 
strength,  reviewing  as  it  did  the  entire  history  of  slavery  on  the  American 
continent.  But  the  speech  which  received  the  greatest  approval  was  the  one 
delivered  by  Mr.  Giddings  in  the  evening.  It  was  replete  with  wit,  epigrams, 
pathos,  logic  and  abrupt  and  brilliant  rhetorical  colorings,  and  elicited  from  the 
great  audience  the  most  unbounded  applause.  It  was  particularly  noteworthy 
in  its  exposition  of  the  miseries  entailed  by  the  institution  of  slavery.  It  was 
declared  at  the  time  by  the  newspapers  favoring  the  new  organization  that 
this  convention  was  the  most  important  ever  held  in  Allegheny  County.  The 
Commercial  Journal,  at  this  time,  still  supported  the  American  party,  but  admitted 
that  the  Republican  organization  was  gaining  ground  with  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity. Mrs.  Swisshelm  had  for  a time  leaned  toward  the  Know-nothing  party, 
but  when  she  ascertained  that  the  Republican  organization'  was  founded  upon 
the  solitary  principle  of  opposition  to  slavery,  she  became  a Republican.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  convention  Passmore  Williamson,  secretary  of  the  Aboli- 
tion Society  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court  in 
concealing  and  refusing  to  deliver,  upon  the  order  of  the  court,  runaway,  slaves, 
whom,  it  was  alleged,  he  had  assisted  to  escape,  entered  the  convention  hall 
and  was  received  with  thunderous  applause.  In  this  convention  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  canal  commissioner;  no  doubt  because  of  his  having  been  persecuted, 
as  it  was  alleged,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
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In  October,  1855,  the  following  was  the  vote  for  canal  commissioner,  which 
exhibit  shows  the  relative  strength  of  the  parties  here  at  that  time:  Arnold 

Plumer,  Democrat,  6,779;  Thomas  Nicholson,  Know-nothing  and  Fusion,  5,786; 
Passmore  Williamson,  Republican,  2,357;  Mr.  Cleaver,  Native  American,  239; 
Mr.  Martin,  Independent  Know-nothing,  125.  At  this  election  the  Democratic 
party  carried  all  the  county  offices.  The  New  York  Tribune  said  that  the  result 
in  Allegheny  County  was  read  with  incredulous  surprise  when  communicated 
by  telegraph — 1,000  majority  for  Douglasites  in  a county  known  to  be  averse 
to  them.  Among  the  questions  before  the  voters  of  the  county  at  this  time 
were  the  following:  The  Pope’s  action  concerning  the  common  school  fund; 

an  oath-bound  political  party,  Know-nothingism ; the  attitude  of  the  American 
party  on  the  emigrant  question;  slavery;  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill;  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise;  the  influence  of  secret  societies  in  politics;  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Whig  party;  the  disappearance  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party.;  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  in  politics;  the  proscription  of  Catholics  and  foreigners,  etc.,  etc. 

By  November,  1855,  it  was  recognized  that  the  Republican  party  was 
fairly  well  organized  in  all  the  free  States.  On  December  14,  1855,  it  was  stated 
by  the  newspapers  that  there  was  a general  understanding  that  an  informal  mass 
convention  would  be  held  in  Pittsburg  on  Washington’s  Birthday,  1856,  for  the 
purpose  of  cementing  a national  organization  from  the  fragments  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  which  had  been  organized  spontaneously  during  the  previous  few 
months  in  all  portions  of  the  country  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line. 
It  was  stated  that  no  formal  call  would  be  issued,  but  that  the  mass  conven- 
tion would  be  held  by  general  consent,  and  that  already  Republican  organiza- 
tions, not  only  in  Pennsylvania  but  in  other  States,  had  signified  their  acquies- 
cence in  the  proposed  meeting,  and  were  making  arrangements  to  send  large 
delegations  thereto.  It  was  announced  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
unite  the  fragments  of  the  Republican  party  upon  a national  basis  in  opposition 
to  slavery. 

In  December,  1855,  at  the  Democratic  county  convention,  James  A.  Gibson 
served  as  chairman,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  denouncing  the  course  taken 
by  the  Know-nothing  organization.  It  was  a contest  in  this  convention  between 
the  regular  Democrats  and  the  Know-nothings,  and  the  latter  were  worsted  in 
the  encounter.  The  principal  speakers  were  Colonel  Samuel  W.  Black  and 
M.  J.  Stewart.  Colonel  McCandless  was  endorsed  for  United  States  senator. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  Allegheny  County,  cer- 
tainly so  from  a political  standpoint,  was  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  here,  pursuant  to  call,  on  February  22,  1856.  The  call  was  as  follows: 

To  the  Republicans  of  the  United  States: — -,-In  accordance  with  what  appears 
to  be  the  general  desire  of  the  Republican  party,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Republican  press,  the  undersigned  chairmen  of  the  State 
Republican  Committees  of  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  hereby  invite  the  Republicans 
of  the  Union  to  meet  in  informal  convention  at  Pittsburg  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1856,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  national  organization  and  providing 
for  a national  delegate  convention  of  the  Republican  party  at  some  subsequent 
day,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  election  in  November. 

David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lawrence  Brainard,  of  Vermont. 

William  A.  White,  of  Wisconsin. 

A.  P.  Stone,  of  Ohio. 

J.  Z.  Goodrich,  of  Massachusetts. 
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Great  preparations  were  made  for  this  important  event.  E.  H.  Irish,  Thomas 
Steele,  Russell  Errett,  B.  Singerly  and  Jared  M.  Bush  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee of  arrangements;  and  Thomas  M.  Howe,  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  George 
Darsie,  D.  N.  White,  John  P.  Penney,  David  Reed,  E.  D.  Gazzam,  James 
Marshall,  T.  H.  Elliot,  James  McAuley,  Neville  B.  Craig,  John  McCaskey, 
William  Coleman,  G.  R.  Riddle,  Robert  McKnight,  George  W.  Jackson  and 
Joshua  King,  committee  of  reception.  Delegates  from  other  States  began  to 
arrive  as  early  as  February  20th,  although  the  first  day  of  the  convention  had 
been  fixed  for  the  22d.  On  the  evening  of  the  21st  an  impromptu  meeting 
of  the  delegates  then  present  was  held  at  thd  Monongahela  House  for  an  inter- 
change of  views  on  the  questions  likely  to  come  before  the  convention.  Among 
those  present  were  Preston  King,  Horace  Greeley,  E.  D.  Morgan  and  Simon 
Draper,  of  New  York;  E.  R.  Hoar  and  A.  M.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts;  Francis 
P.  Blair,  of  Maryland;  Owen  Lovejov,  Abraham  Lincoln,  P.  H.  Bryant  and 
j.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Illinois;  and  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  of  Ohio.  At  9:30  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  held  a meeting,  over  which 
George  Darsie  presided,  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a plan  to  be  followed 
by  Pennsylvania  during  the  convention.  At  11  o’clock  on  the  22d  Lawrence 
Brainard,  of  Vermont,  called  the  convention  to  order  and  read  the  call.  Upon 
taking  his  seat  he  spoke  as  follows:  “My  first  duty  is  to  thank  the  convention 

for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  and  my  next  to  say  that  this  meeting  is 
simply  to  organize  the  Republican  party  and  to  put  forth  the  principles,  which 
are,  as  I understand  them,  the  same  as  those  by  which  our  independence  was 
achieved,  on  which  our  Constitution  is  established,  and  if  we  do  our  part  with 
justice,  wisdom  and  moderation  the  country  and  the  Union  will  be  perpetu- 
ated. I have  no  more  to  say — that  embraces  my  creed.”  John  A.  King  was 
chosen  temporary  chairman,  and  upon  assuming  that  responsibility  said,  among 
other  things,  that  this  was  “a  preliminary  meeting,  simply  for  organization, 
in  order  to  make  a convention  which  shall  put  forth  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.”  Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Rev.  Owen  Lovejoy  deliv- 
ered a prayer  of  great  earnestness  and  eloquence,  among  other  things  beseech- 
ing the  Almighty  to  remove  the  present  administration  from  power,  and 
thwart  its  unholy  designs  upon  the  liberties  of  the  free.  A committee  of  one 
from  each  State  was  appointed  to  recommend  permanent  officers  of  the  con- 
vention. Some  members  failed  to  arrive  until  the  evening  of  the  22d.  Hon. 
R.  P.  Spalding,  of  Ohio,  was  invited  to  address  the  convention,  but  declined, 
stating  that  he  had  come  to  hear,  not  to  speak.  Horace  Greeley  was  then 
loudly  called  for.  “The  white  coat  and  broad,  bald  forehead  of  the  Tribune 
editor  were  seen  moving-  toward  the  speaker’s  stand,  and  as  he  mounted  it  he 
was  greeted  by  a perfect  whirlwind  of  applause”  (z).  Mr.  Greeley  counseled 
caution,  moderation  and  wisdom,  but  said,  “I  am  not  myself  a very  cautious 
man.”  He  advised  that  the  American  party  should  be  treated  with  great 
courtesy,  and  should  only  be  asked  if  it  was  all  right  on  the  slavery  question. 
He  further  said  that,  inasmuch  as  some  men  had  come  a thousand  miles  to 
attend  this  convention,  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  in  no  haste,  but  to 
deliberate  calmly  over  every  action.  He  said:  “Let  us  deliberate  without  haste. 
The  future  welfare  of  this  Union  depends  on  the  action  of  this  body.”  Preston 
King,  of  New  York,  was  then  called  out,  but  excused  himself.  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
dings was  called  for,  but  spoke  briefly,  and  ended* by  introducing  Owen  Lovejoy, 
of  Illinois,  who  delivered  a characteristic  speech  of  great  energy  and  eloquence, 
declaring  that  it  was  no  time  for  moderation;  that  it  was  a time  for  war  to  the 
knife  and  knife  to  the  hilt,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  take  a company  of  troops 


(z)  Gazette,  February  23,  1856. 
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to  Kansas/  and  if  that  was  denied  him,  was  ready  to  go  as  a private.  W.  H. 
Gibson,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Carling,  of  Illinois,  also  delivered  strong  speeches. 
To  enter  this  convention  its  was  not  necessary  to  be  a delegate,  because  the 
assemblage  was  really  informal,  and  was  merely  - a national  mass  meeting  to 
cement  the  opposition  to  slavery  and  organize  the  new  Republican  party.  As  a 
stroke  of  conciliation  to  the  South,  Frances  P.  Blair,  of  Maryland,  was  chosen 
permanent  chairman  of  the  convention.  His  nomination  “was  received  with 
such  applause  and  enthusiasm  as  we  have  never  before  seen  in  a deliberative 
body.”  Mr.  Blair  was  essentially  a Southern  man,  and  upon  taking  the  chair 
said  that  the  South  was  mistaken  as  to  the  designs  of  the  North;  that  they 
believed  the  latter  intended  to  work  for  the  total  annihilation  of  slavery,  but 
that  he  was  aware  that  the  North  entertained  no  such  principles,  and  that 
their  object  was  to  combat  the  doctrines  of  nullification.  He  stated  that  if 
this  fact  was  generally  known  in  the  South  an  entirely  different  sentiment 
toward  the  North  would  be  entertained.  Mr.  Blair  presented  an  elaborate 
letter  from  the  Baltimore  Republican  Association,  addressed  to  the  convention, 
reciting  the  Southern  Republicans’  view  of  the  situation.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Blair  and  the  paper  from  the  Baltimore  Association  did  not  fire  the  audience 
with  the  enthusiasm  expected.  As  a matter  of  fact,  both  were  out  of  place  in 
this  convention,  which  had  really  met  to  organize  in  opposition  to  the  expansion 
of  slavery.  But  the  speech  and  the  paper  were  both  brushed  aside,  and  the  con- 
vention proceeded  toward  the  consummation  of  its  great  mission. 

Among  those  present  were  George  W.  Julien,  of  Indiana;  Abijah  Mann,  of 
New  York;  Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana;  John  Allison,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
John  A.  Foote,  of  Ohio.  At  the  afternoon  session,  Charles  Remelin,  of  Ohio, 
delivered  a short  speech  on  the  issues  pending  before  the  convention,  as  did 
also  Zach  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  and  John  A.  Foote,  of  Ohio.  Passmore 
Williamson  was  brought  before  the  convention  and  introduced  “as  the  victim 
of  Judge  Kane.”  He  was  received  “with  such  a storm  of  enthusiasm  as  we 
have  never  before  witnessed.”  He  delivered  a short  speech,  and  was  followed 
by  R.  P.  Spalding,  of  Ohio;  George  Bliss,  of  Massachusetts;  General  Burrows, 
of  New  York,  and  others.  At  the  evening  session,  it  was  announced  that  eight 
Southern  States  and  sixteen  Northern  States,  in  all  twenty-four,  and  four  Terri- 
tories were  represented  in  the  convention.  Speeches  were  delivered  by 
A.  Oakey  Hall,  Preston  King,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  of  Illinois,  Josiah  Brewer,  C.  G. 
Hawthorne,  George  W.  Julien,  David  Ripley,  and  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  the 
latter  who  had  spoken  previously  coming  out  for  a short  speech  in  response 
to  repeated  calls.  The  proceedings  of  the  first  day’s  convention  were  a revela- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg.  “We  have  never  heard  more  earnest,  eloquent 
and  thrilling  speeches  than  were  delivered  yesterday  in  the  Republican  con- 
vention” (a) “The  whole  scene  presented  by  the  convention  was 

calculated  to  make  a profound  impression  and  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  lovers 
of  freedom.  The  vast  assembly  of  thoughtful,  earnest  men,  the  torrent  of 
eloquence  pouring  forth  in  one  incessant  stream  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
Union  from  aged  veterans  and  youthful  soldiers  of  liberty,  and  the  stern  resolve 
manifested  in  every  tone,  word  and  act  of  the  convention,  rendered  it  one  of  the 
most  impressive  and  cheering  exhibitions  we  have  ever  witnessed  ’ (b). 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  23d,  W.  P.  Sherman,  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
took  the  chair,  and  as  no  committee  was  yet  ready  to  report,  speaking  and  mis- 
cellaneous business  were  announced  in  order.  Speeches  were  limited  to  ten 
minutes.  A long  and  eloquent  letter  from  Cassius  M.  Clay  was  read,  in  which 
he  declared  that  cotton  was  no  longer  king.  One  of  the  most  attractive  and 
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eloquent  speeches  of  the  morning  was  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Gazzam.  J.  W. 
Stone,  of  Massachusetts,  delivered  an  important  speech,  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Burrows,  of  New  York,  who  referred  in  sarcastic  terms  to  the  policy  of  the 
American  party  in  so  persistently  opposing  the  Pope  of  Rome,  while  the  evil 
of  slavery  was  gaining  such  ground  and  momentum  in  the  United  States.  The 
committee  on  national  organization  presented  a report  favoring  the  appointment 
of  a national  executive  committee  and  the  formation  of  local  organizations  in 
every  town,  county  and  State.  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed 
a member  of  the  national  executive  committee,  and  the  time  and  place  of  the 
national  convention,  to  nominate  a President  and  Vice-President,  were  fixed  at 
Philadelphia,  June  17,  1856. 

During  the  progress  of  the  convention,  a dispatch  was  read  from  the 
American  convention  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  stating  that  that  body 
had  dissolved,  and  that  the  party  had  decided  to  cast  its  lot  with  the  new  Re- 
publican party,  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  slavery  question. 

Among  the  notable  remarks  made  was  one  by  Mr.  Mann,  of  New  York, 
which  was  regarded  as  so  important  as  to  demand  repetition.  He  said  that  he 
felt  the  responsibility  he  assumed  when  he  made  the  declaration  in  the  face  of 
the  administration  and  the  powers  of  the  central  government,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment, by  any  authority  it  may  assume,  should  shed  one  drop  of  human  blood 
in  Kansas,  that  would  be  the  end  of  human  slavery,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
in  every  other  land.  This  remark  was  made  by  Mr.  Mann  at  the  time  he  pre- 
sented to  the  convention  the  address  to  the  American  people,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  a special  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman.  It  required  two 
hours  for  Mr.  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  to  read  the  address.  That  important  docu- 
ment demanded  the  repeal  of  all  laws  recognizing  slavery  in  any  territory 
hitherto  consecrated  to  freedom;  opposed  the  admission  of  any  more  slave 
States  to  the  Union;  appointed  a national  Republican  executive  committee  to 
call  a national  convention  to  nominate  a President  and  Vice-President;  urged 
upon  Republicans  the  importance  of  thorough  organization;  favored  sup- 
porting Kansas  in  her  stiuggle  to  exclude  slavery  from  her  territory;  and  de- 
clared that  the  present  national  administration,  which  was  wedded  to'  slavery 
and  faithless  to  freedom,  should  be  defeated  and  overthrown.  The  address  was 
adopted  with  nine  cheers,  and  the  convention  thereupon  adjourned. 

It  is  a notable  fact  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  August  29  and  Sep- 
tember 5,  1855,  and  February  22,  1856,  that  all  other  questions  of  party  policy 
were  temporarily  abandoned  in  view  of  the  overshadowing  importance  of  the 
one  relating  to  slavery.  At  the  meeting  of  August  29,  1855,  two1  of  the  reso- 
lutions were  as  follows:  “That  the  slavery  question,  as  now  presented,  being  the 
predominant,  all-absorbing  issue  of  the  day,  involving  the  right  of  free  labor, 
free  speech  and  free  government,  it  is  our  duty  to  forego  all  other  issues,  and 
present  an  unbroken  front  in  defense  of  the  vital  interests  at  stake;  ..... 
that  a platform  thus  common  to>  all,  and  embracing  no>  other  issue,  furnishes  the 
only  effectual  rallying  point  for  the  people  of  the  North,  and  affords  the  only 
possible  opportunity  for  those  who  think  together  and  act  together.”  In  none 
of  the  three  meetings  referred  to  was  the  subject  of  protection  introduced,  but 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  well  established  political  principle  was 
abandoned.  The  Republican  party  thus  organized  was  considered  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Whig  party,  built  upon  a stronger  and  purer  basis,  embracing 
all  the  old  questions  for  which  the  Whigs  had  so  valiantly  fought;  but  such 
great  issues  were  temporarily  laid  aside  until  the  overshadowing  one  of  hostility 
to  slavery  should  be  placed  in  its  proper  position  of  importance  and  safety. 
At  least,  this  was  true  in  Allegheny  County.  At  the  three  meetings  referred  to,  it 
was  distinctly  stated  that  all  other  party  considerations  would  be  laid  aside  for 
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the  time  being,  in  order  to  blend  all  fragments  opposed  to  slavery  into  one 
organization,  the  object  of  which  was  to  take  formal  action  concerning  the  para- 
mount question  of  slavery.  Not  a word  was  said  in  the  address  of  the  February 
convention  to  the  American  people  concerning  any  other  national  issue  than  that 
of  slavery. 

In  February,  1856,  the  famous  Dred  Scott  case  came  before  the  American 
people,  and  attracted  great  interest  in  Pittsburg.  At  a meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Aid  Society,  held  on  February  18,  1856,  George  W.  Jackson  served  as  chairman, 
and  Russell  Errett,  E.  H.  Irish,  Thomas  Steele,  Thomas  Elliot  and  George 
Coleman  as  committee  on  resolutions.  The  resolutions  denounced  the  course  of 
the  National  Executive  toward  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  recommended  the 
formation  of  a Kansas  Aid  Association  to  help  them  form  their  laws  and  insti- 
tutions. E.  D.  Gazzam,  D.  L.  Eaton,  R.  C.  Fleeson  and  F.  Pierce  delivered 
strong  speeches  in  support  of  the  resolutions.  Thomas  M.  Marshall  delivered 
the  most  brilliant  speech  of  the  meeting.  He  differed  as  to  the. methods  which 
should  be  adopted  in  the  Kansas  emergency,  and  declared  that  the  time  for 
the  bowie-knife  and  rifle  had  come;  that  the  time  for  prayers  had  passed;  that 
lovers  of  liberty  should  refuse  to  obey  any  law  that  recognized  slavery;  and 
that  then  was  the  time  to  see  how  many  men  were  willing  to  shoulder  their 
guns  for  the  cause  of  freedom  (c). 

At  the  Republican  national  convention,  held  in  Philadelphia,  commencing 
June  17,  1856,  N.  B.  Craig,  E.  D.  Gazzam  and  Dr.  James  Carothers  represented 
the  twenty-first  district  as  delegates,  and  S.  A.  Purviance,  George  Darsie  and 
Robert  McKnight  represented  the  twenty-second  district.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  at  this  convention  Abraham  Lincoln  came  within  a few  votes  of 
being  nominated  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Only  one  candidate, 
William  L.  Dayton,  who  secured  the  nomination,  received  more  votes  than 
he  did. 

The  Republican  party  did  not  succeed  in  absorbing  the  American  party. 
On  July  15,  1856,  a large  mass  meeting  of  the  members  of  that  party  was  held 
in  Pittsburg,  with  William  Woods  in  the  chair.  J.  H.  Sewell,  R.  P.  McDowell, 
Solomon  Sala,  Dr.  John  T.  Peters  and  John  W.  Riddle  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee on  resolutions.  The  action  of  the  Northern  delegates  in  seceding  from 
the  February  convention  in  Philadelphia,  rather  than  bend  the  knee  to  the  slave 
power,  was  heartily  endorsed.  The  party,  it  was  declared,  was  pledged  to 
Americanism;  that  while  it  opposed  the  encroachments  of  slavery,  it  would  not 
interfere  with  that  institution  except  to  prevent  its  extension  into  free  territory, 
and  recommended  the  nomination  of  John  C.  Fremont  for  President.  The  warcry 
of  the  Americans  was  “Free  Speech,  Free  Press,  Free  Territory  and  Fremont.” 
At  this  meeting  Lieutenant-Governor  Ford,  of  Ohio,  delivered  an  address,  as  did 
also  General  YVilson,  of  Massachusetts.  The  latter  asserted  that  if  the  Republi- 
cans and  Americans  would  combine  they  could  elect  the  next  President  and 
Vice-President.  Ex-Governor  Johnston  delivered  a speech  of  great  strength 
at  this  meeting.  General  John  Williamson  likewise  spoke,  and  advocated  very 
earnestly  the  unity  of  the  'Republican  and  American  parties.  This  meeting  was 
held  on  the  Diamond,  in  Allegheny,  at  8 o’clock  in  the  evening.  On  the  same 
day  a Republican  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  on  the  open  tract  in  the 
rear  of  the  American  House.  General  Robinson  was  chairman.  General  Wil- 
son, of  Massachusetts,  declared  that  a revolution  in  sentiment  was  sweeping 
through  the  country,  and  that  the  overthrow  of  slavery  was  impending.  He 
reviewed,  in  all  its  phases,  the  struggle  in  Kansas,  and  denounced  in  fervid 
terms  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Thomas  D.  Williams  followed 

(c)  • Commercial  Journal,  February  19,  1856. 
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him  in  a speech  distinguished  for  its  brilliancy  and  eloquence.  Ex-Governor 
Ford,  of  Ohio,  also'  addressed  the  large  assemblage.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
ratifying  the  platform  and  nominations  of  the  National  Republican  convention. 
These  two  meetings  took  everybody  by  surprise,  owing  to  the  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested and  the  eloquence  and  brilliancy  of  the  oratory.  For  a week  afterward 
the  newspapers  could  do  little  else  than  talk  of  the  proceedings.  It  was  stated 
that  8,000  people  were  present  at  the  two  meetings,  and  that  nothing  like  it 
had  been  seen  since  the  Harrison  campaign  of  1840. 

On  July  25,  1856,  a Fremont  club,  of  which  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  was 
president,  was  formed  in  Pittsburg,  and  about  the  same  time  others  were  formed 
in  Allegheny  and  many  of  the  surrounding  boroughs.  It  was  a notable  fact 
at  this  time  that  the  extreme  Abolitionists,  led  by  such  men  as  Wendell 
Phillips,  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Parker  Pillsbury,  opposed  the  Republican  party 
because  it  left  the  slave  in  the  Southern  States  to  his  fate,  instead  of  working 
for  his  freedom.  The  Commercial  Journal  was  the  leading  organ  of  the  Ameri- 
can party,  and  advocated  the  nomination  of  ex-Governor  Johnston  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  August,  1856,  Mr.  Johnston  declined  the 
nomination  on  the  American  ticket  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
The  nominees  of  the  American  parry  were  Fillmore  and  Donelson. 

On  September  10,  1856,  a large  Democratic  meeting  was  held  in  Pittsburg, 
on  which  occasion  6,000  people  were  present.  Charles  Shaler  was  chairman 
of  the  day.  The  principal  speakers  were  David  Tod,  of  Ohio;  Ely  K.  Bowen, 
of  Maryland;  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  and  Colonel  Samuel  W. 
Black.  Mr.  Breckinridge  received  an  ovation,  and  delivered  a speech  of  intense 
fire  and  force.  The  large  procession  was  led  by  the  Washington  Infantry, 
and  comprised  secret  lodges,  chariots,  floats,  ships  of  war  and  many  horsemen 
and  pedestrians,  and  extra  cars  were  run  on  the  railways  to  accommodate 
the  large  crowd  in  attendance. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1856,  occurred  the  largest  mass  meeting  of 
the  citizens  ever  held  in  Allegheny  County  up  to  that  date.  The  object  of 
the.  meeting  was  to  endorse  the  nomination  of  Fremont  and  Dayton,  and  to  con- 
centrate the  strength  and  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Republican  party  by  an 
extraordinary  display  of  numbers  and  a feast  of  oratory.  It  was  afterward 
said  of  this  meeting  that  “the  like  of  that  day  never  was  seen  before  in  this  city.” 
It  was  stated  that  there  were  1,740  horses  and  442  vehicles  in  line.  The  number 
of  persons  present  will  never  be  known,  but  probably  approximated  30,000. 

In  May,  1856,  the  beating  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  Congress  by  Preston  S. 
Brooks  caused  great  indignation  in  Pittsburg,  and  meetings  denouncing  in 
the  severest  terms  that  atrocious  act  were  held. 

At  the  October  election  in  1856  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  went  Demo- 
cratic, which  fact  considerably  dampened  the  ardor  of  the  Republicans  in 
Allegheny  County,  though  they  continued  to  hold  meetings  until  the  election 
in  November.  At  the  Presidential  election  the  vote  in  Pittsburg  stood  as 
follows:  Fremont  3,821,  Buchanan  2,881;  in  Allegheny,  Fremont  2,270, 

Buchanan  1,118;  in  Allegheny  County,  Fremont  13,907,  Buchanan  9,062.  The 
Fillmore  vote  in  Allegheny  County  was  989,  and  the  fusion  vote  349.  Chicago, 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  were  the  only  three  cities  of  considerable  size  in  the 
United  States  to  give  a majority  for  Fremont  and  Dayton. 

At  the  Union  County  Convention,  held  in  March,  1857,  to  name  delegates 
tb  the  State  convention,  resolutions  were  passed  denouncing  the  action  of  the 
majority  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the 
opinions  filed  by  the  two  dissenting  justices,  Curtin  and  McLean,  were  approved. 
Several  of  the  newspapers  published  the  dissenting  opinions.  The  Post  placed 
as  a caption  to  the  head  of  an  editorial,  “Republicanism  Knocked  in  the 
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Head.”  The  full  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  well  under- 
stood here,  and  met  with  severe  denunciation  and  opposition.  In  May,  1857, 
Thomas  H.  Benton  lectured  here  on  the  subject  of  “Union.”  It  was  a powerful 
address,  full  of  fire  and  patriotism,  and  elicited  unbounded  applause  from  the 
large  attendance. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  i860  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  ever 
held  in  Pittsburg.  Four  parties  were  represented,  and  during  the  autumn  meet- 
ings were  of  almost  nightly  occurrence.  A large  Bell  and  Everett  meeting  was 
held  August  18,  in  City  Hall,  on  which  occasion  an  immense  bell,  built  for 
the  purpose,  was  placed  in  a four-horse  wagon  and  drawn  through,  the  streets 
about  midday,  and  on  the  way  was  frequently  sounded.  On  the  side  of  the 
wagon  was  the  following  sentence:  “This  is  the  Bell  that  tolls  the  deathknell  of 
Sectionalism,  where  Everett  goes.”  Dr.  W.  M.  Wright  was  president  of  the 
evening  meeting. 

On  September  26th  the  Republicans  held  a torchlight  procession,  in  which  it 
was  claimed  2,700  men  marched.  The  following  day  they  held  a mass  convention, 
on  which  occasion  it  was  claimed  there  were  in  line  1,027  horses,  222  vehicles  and 
2,050  persons  on  foot.  A.  W.  Loomis  was  chairman  of  the  meeting  and  Hon. 
Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  the  principal  orator.  He  spoke  in  the  most  fiery  and 
eloquent  vein  for  two  hours  and  a half,  and  was  constantly  interrupted  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  auditors.  He  was  followed  in  short  speeches  by  Colonel, 
afterward  Governor,  A.  G.  Curtin,  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  Morton  Mc- 
Michael  and  Thomas  M.  Marshall.  At  the  election  for  governor,  Mr.  Curtin, 
Republican,  received  in  Allegheny  County  a majority  of  6,689  over  Mr.  Foster, 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor.  This  was  declared  to  be  a Republican  gain 
over  the  October  election  of  1859  of  3,475.  On  October  6th  the  Douglas 
Democrats  held  an  immense  mass  convention,  on  which  occasion  Hon.  J.  FI. 
Wright,  of  Boston,  was  the  principal  speaker.  “We  desire  to  see  a full  expres- 
sion of  the  people  to-morrow  on  the  question,  whether  slavery  shall  be  voted 
up  or  voted  down,  whether  it  shall  go  into  all  the  Territories  in  spite  of  the 
wishes  of  their  people,  and  there  be  maintained ; whether  the  people’s  unoccupied 
lands  shall  be  free  to  actual  settlers;  whether  we  shall  have  free  soil  for  a free 
people”  (d).  The  vote  at  the  November  election,  i860,  for  President  was  as 
follows:  “Lincoln,  16,725;  Douglas,  6,725:  Breckinridge,  523;  Bell,  570  (e). 

A call  for  a mass  meeting,  “without  distinction  of  party,”  signed  by  nearly 
400  citizens,  to  be  held  Saturday  evening,  January  19,  1861,  was  circulated  on 
Friday,  the  18th.  This  was  really  a Democratic  meeting,  which  favored  the 
restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  or  the  adoption  of  the  Crittenden 
resolutions.  Many  Republicans  attended.  Mayor  Wilson  presided,  and  speeches 
were  delivered  by  ex-Governor  Johnston,  J.  B.  Sweitzer,  M.  Swatzelder  and 
others.  Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  the  Crittenden  Compromise  (f).  The 
war  settled  the  slavery  question  in  the  United  States.  In  1870  colored  males 
of  lawful  age  voted  for  the  first  time  in  this  county. 

(cl)  Dispatch,  November  5,  i860. 

(e)  The  New  York  Tribune  Almanac  reverses  the  vote  for  the  Douglas  and  Breck- 
inridge tickets. 

(f)  Post,  January  21,  1861. 
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The  first  newspaper  to  be  issued  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  made 
its  appearance  in  Pittsburg  on  July  29,  1786,  and  was  called  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 
John  Scull  and  Joseph  Hall  were  induced,  largely  by  the  representations  of 
H.  H.  Brackenridge,  to  come  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  and  establish 
this  newspaper,  and,  no  doubt,  were  promised  much  assistance  and  many  con- 
tributions from  the  'facile  pen  of  Mr.  Brackenridge.  The  paper  was  first  issued 
in  a little  log  building  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  at  the  corner  of  Chancery 
Lane  and  Water  Street.  At  that  time  the  town  consisted  of  a range  of  log 
buildings  extending  from  Chancery  Lane  to  Ferry  Street,  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  other  cabins  scattered  along  Market  Street,  and  to  the  westward  the 
two  redoubts  near  the  “Point”  and  at  the  mouth  of  Redoubt  Alley,  and  the 
old  buildings  still  standing  in  Fort  Pitt.  The  outlook  was  not  inviting  nor 
encouraging  for  the  new  enterprise.  John  Walker,  who  died  in  1856,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six  years,  brought  across  the  mountains  in  a wagon  the  little  press 
first  used  by  the  Gazette.  It  has  been  stated  that  Andrew  Brown,  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Federal  Gazette,  of  Philadelphia,  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he 
may  have  sold  to  Messrs.  Scull  and  Hall  the  first  material  used  by  them.  Ref- 
erences have  been  found  to  a subscription  that  was  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gazette,  whether  in  Pittsburg  or  Philadelphia,  or  both,  cannot  be  learned  with 
accuracy.  The  subscription  price  of  the  Gazette  was  fixed  at  17s.  6d.  per 
annum.  The  paper  started  off  with  valuable  contributions  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Brackenridge.  On  November  10,  1786,  Joseph  Hall  died,  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  his  death  was  noticed  by  an  obituary  of  three 
lines  in  the  issue  of  November  18th.  Soon  after  this  event  John  Boyd  pur- 
chased Mr.  Hall’s  share  of  the  Gazette  outfit  and  located  in  Pittsburg,  and 
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became  associated  with  Mr.  Scull  in  the  publication  of  the  Gazette.  Adver- 
tisements were  placed  at  fpi  per  square  for  three  weeks’  insertion,  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  insertion  thereafter.  As  no  postoffice  had  yet  been 
established  here  by  the  Government,  the  publisher  was  compelled  to  rely  upon 
the  kindness  of  friends  and  subscribers  for  the  carriage  of  his  issues  to  his 
subscribers,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was  obliged  to  use  cartridge  paper 
from  the  Arsenal  on  which  to  print  his  paper.  This  occasioned  much  uncer- 
tainty in  the  delivery,  and  resulted  in  many  losses  and  some  complaints. 
Through  the  utmost  discouragements  Mr.  Scull  persistently  continued  the  issue. 
Many  times,  as  he  himself  stated,  he  was  without  means  to  purchase  a pound  of 
beef,  and  at  all  times  subscriptions  could  be  paid  with  produce.  “Persons 
residing  in  the  country  who  wish  to  become  subscribers  to  the  Pittsburg  Gazette 
are  hereby  informed  that  country  produce  will  be  taken  in  payment  for  their 
subscriptions”  (a). 

Early  in  1787  Mr.  Scull  sold  a portion  of  his  printing  outfit  to  Mr.  Brad- 
ford, wliO'  later  in  the  year  established  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  the  second  paper 
issued  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Mr.  Boyd  continued  with  Mr.  Scull, 
with  one  or  two  intermissions,  until  February,  1789,  when,  for  some  reason 
not  known,  he  suicided  by  hanging  himself  on  the  hill  which  afterward  took 
its  name  from  this  circumstance.  In  April,  1789,  Mrs.  Ann  Boyd,  his  widow, 
married  William  Wilson. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Mr.  Scull  issued  the  following  announce- 
ment: “The  undertaking  was  represented  to  us  to  be  hazardous,  and  we  have 

found  it  to  be  so The  encouragement  of  the  public  is  fluctuating 

and  uncertain.  It  does  not  occur  to  all  that  they  ought  to  encourage  a paper 
in  its  infancy  for  what  it  may  be  in  future  years.  The  principal  difficulty  under 
which  we  have  labored  has  been  a certain  and  speedy  mode  of  conveyance  to 
our  subscribers.  We  have  been  at  all  times  careful  to  seize  opportunities 
of  conveyance  when  they  offered,  but  have  been  frequently  deceived  by  those 
who  have  been  entrusted  by  us.  A knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  char- 
acter may  enable  us  for  the  future  to  judge  better  with  whom  we  may  entrust 
our  packets;  but  it  must  rest  with  our  subscribers  themselves,  in  the  different 
neighborhoods,  to  devise  means  to  have  their  papers  brought  to  them.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  those  who  have  been  subscribers  from  the  commencement  of  the 
first  publication  to  recontinue  their  subscriptions  by  sending  the  sum  stipulated 
in  cash  or  produce.”  At  this  time  each  issue  sold  for  6d. 

At  first  it  was  necessary  to  bring  all  the  paper  used  across  the  moun- 
tains, either  on  packhorses  or  in  wagons.  Many  times,  owing  to  bad  roads 
or  inclement  weather,  the  supply  ran  short,  and  the  Gazette  was  issued  in  an 
extremely  abridged  form  on  cartridge  paper.  But  on  these  occasions  Mr. 
Scull  stated  that  “the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  to  our  subscribers  at  the  end 
of  the  year.”  Late  in  1788  the  Gazette  began  to  print  for  the  first  time  lists 
of  uncalled-for  letters  in  the  postoffice,  Mr.  Scull  being  postmaster.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1789,  the  Gazette  appeared  with  a new  illustrated  heading,  representing  an 
escutcheon,  upon  which  was  shown  a running  deer,  and  above  this  was  a folio 
entitled  Pittsburg  Gazette,  and  on  the  sides  of  this  device  stood  an  Indian 
and  a white  man. 

Very  little  local  news  was  published.  The  reason  for  that  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  settlers  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  local  affairs,  and  demanded 
news  of  the  East  and  of  Europe,  and  printers  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in 
this  demand.  Accordingly,  for  many  years,  the  early  newspapers  were  filled 
with  the  proceedings  of  European  courts  and  of  the  United  States  Congress, 


(a)  Gazette,  1787. 
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and  with  articles  on  moral  subjects,  usually  written  by  ministers,  lawyers, 
doctors  and  others  competent  to  use  grammatical  language. 

After  this  the  Gazette  continued  without  intermission  under  the  sole  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Scull.  The  paper  had  no  rival  until  1800.  On  June  24, 

1797,  the  editor  said:  “This  paper  is  made  in  the  Western  country.  It  is 

with  great  pleasure  we  present  to  the  public  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  printed 
on  paper  made  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & Sharpless,  on  Redstone  Creek,  Fay- 
ette County.  Writing-paper  of  all  kinds  and  qualities,  as  well  as  printing- 
paper,  will  be  made  at  this  mill.  This  is  of  importance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  not  only  because  it  will  be  cheaper  than  that  which  is 

brought  across  the  mountains,  but  it  will  keep  a large  sum  of  money  in 

the  country  which  is  yearly  sent  out  for  this  article.”  On  December  28, 

1798,  Mr.  Scull  announced  that  thereafter  the  Gazette  would  be  printed  on 
a royal  sheet,  and  thus  be  little  inferior  in  size  to  the  Philadelphia  papers.  At 
tins  time  the  price  of  the  Gazette  was  $2  per  year,  one-half  in  advance  and  the 
other  half  in  six  months.  On  July  10,  1799,  Mr.  Scull  stated  that  the  Gazette, 
together  with  all  other  institutions  in  the  Western  country,  was  in  a flourishing 
condition,  and  that  there  were  then  west  of  the  mountains  five  presses  in 
operation.  He  stated  that  at  first  he  was  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  fancy, 
and  not  the  necessity,  of  his  subscribers,  but  that  friends  were  true  to  him,  and 
lie  claimed  the  credit  of  having  been  a pioneer  in  his  profession,  and  had  given 
the  people  a useful  and  impartial  paper.  He  denied  the  recent  charge  that 
he  showed  partiality  to  the  Administration  party  by  publishing  everything 
in  its  favor  and  nothing  against  it,  but  admitted  that  he  resented  all  attacks 
upon  the  men  who  had  successfully  conducted  the  Revolution,  and  had  since 
placed  the  Government  upon  a sound  and  prosperous  basis. 

Mr.  Scull  could  not  brook  abuse  to  the  party  of  Washington,  Hamilton 
and  Adams.  He  took  a conscientious  view  of  partisan  affairs,  and  regarded  the 
opposition  of  the  Anti-Federalists,  particularly  their  severity,  as  wholly  unjust 
and  even  treasonable.  He,  therefore,  late  in  the  decade  of  the  nineties,  began 
to  deny  the  enemies  of  the  Adams  administration  their  customary  unrestricted 
access  to  the  columns  of  his  paper.  This  restriction  fell  with  crushing  force, 
particularly,  upon  Mr.  Brackenridge,  who  was  then  an  ambitious  politician, 
and  who  felt  it  necessary  for  his  interests  that  his  views  and  position  on  political 
questions  should  be  accurately  known  by  the  people  of  the  Western  country. 
In  this  view  he  was  supported  by  Dr.  Andrew  Richardson,  and,  in  fact,  by 
all  other  Anti-Federalists  living  here.  As  early  as  1797  or  1798  the  Anti- 
Federalists  had  begun  to  talk  of  the  establishment  here  of  an  organ  friendly 
to  their  cause,  but  the  movement  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  the  year 
3800,  when,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Messrs.  Brackenridge,  Richardson 
and  others,  Mr.  John  Israel  was  induced  to  establish  here  an  organ  of  the 
Anti-Federalists  called  the  Tree  of  Liberty.  No  doubt  the  leading  Anti-Feder- 
alists here  were  financially  interested  in  this  venture.  From  the  commence- 
ment the  paper  took  a violent  course  in  opposition  to  the  Federalists,  and 
in  support  of  the  measures  advocated  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Brackenridge  was 
a frequent  contributor  in  able  and  lengthy  articles  upon  political  and  other 
questions,  and  thus  the  Tree  of  Liberty  proved  more  than  a match  for  the  Gazette. 
Mr.  Scull  was  a man  of  humble  tastes  and  medium  talents,  and  lacked  the 
brilliancy,  logic  and  finesse  necessary  to  cope  with  such  a man  as  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge.  It  is  therefore  no  doubt  true  that  the  establishment  of  the  Tree  of 
Liberty,  and  the  strength  of  the  position  it  assumed,  contributed  largely  to  the 
marvelous  growth  of  the  Jeffersonian  party  in  this  vicinity.  The  Tree  of  Liberty 
was  issued  from  a house  owned  by  Mr.  Brackenridge.  Previous  to  this  time  the 
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Herald  of  Liberty  had  been  issued  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
management  of  a Mr.  Israel,  and  it  was  asserted  in  after  years  that  the  Tree  of 
Liberty  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Herald  of  Liberty,  and  that  the  object  of  its 
establishment  wa§  to  light  the  Gazette,  The  motto  of  the  Tree  of  Liberty 
was,  “And  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations”  (b).  In 
1801  Dr.  Andrew  Richardson  said  that  he  had  “warmly  interested  himself  in 
establishing  a paper  at  this  place,  entitled  the  Tree  of  Liberty.”  So'  violent 
were  the  articles  which  often  appeared  in  the  Tree  of  Liberty  that  Mr.  Scull,  of 
the  Gazette,  in  1803,  brought  suit  for  libel  against  Mr.  Israel,  and  secured  a 
verdict  against  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Scull  had  many  able  friends, 
who  contributed  articles  equally  as  severe  and  libelous  for  the  columns  of  the 
Gazette.  One  article  in  particular  was  of  SO'  libelous  a nature  that  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge  called  upon  Mr.  Scull,  pointed  out  the  objectionable  matter,  and  threat- 
ened a suit  for  libel  unless  Mr.  Scull  should  reveal  the  name  of  the.  author  of 
the  article.  This  the  latter  promised  to  do  after  consultation. 

At  this  time  the  Gazette  was  issued  from  a small  building  on  First  Street, 
next  door  to  the  corner  of  Market  Street.  At  this  date  John  M.  Snowden  was 
connected  with  a newspaper  at  Greensburg.  The  following  extract  from  an 
editorial  written  by  John  Scull,  and  published  in  the  Gazette  of  August  5,  1803, 
reveals  to  an  unusual  degree  the  qualities  and  character  of  the  writer:  “If  my 

undertaking-  was  novel  and  hazardous,  my  conduct  has  been  honest.  In  my 
profession  as  a printer  I never  forgot  my  duty  as  a man.  If  I was  a printer,  I 
felt  also  I was  a member  of  society  and  a subject  of  government,  and  I respect 
both  society  and  government.  I never  printed  for  hire,  nor  for  party,  and  for 
protection  of  worth  and  the  exposure  of  vileness  my  press  has  ever  been 
open,  of  whatever  party  the  worth  or  vileness  were.  I have  made  my  conscience 
my  guide,  and  used  the  best  means  in  my  power  to  inform  it.”  From  this 
extract  the  strong  moral  characteristics  of  Mr.  Scull  are  revealed.  No  one 
ever  questioned  his  integrity,  and  a noticeable  fact  revealed  by  this  extract 
is  that  he  had  not  yet  cast  off  the  old  idea  that  the  newspaper,  instead  of  being  a 
partisan  organ,  was  *for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  irrespective  of 
party  considerations,  and  open  to  all  worthy  and  moral  communications  and 
objects.  The  rise  of  the  Jeffersonian  party  had  dispelled  the  dream  of  Mr.  Scull 
in  the  sacredness  of  the  newspaper  from  subserviency  to*  the  designs  of  par- 
tisans. 

Late  in  1804  the  Tree  of  Liberty  was  discontinued,  for  what  reason  cannot 
be  learned.  In  January,  1805,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Commonwealth,  under 
the  management  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Pentland.  The  paper  was  first  issued 
as  a four-column  folio,  at  $3  per  year,  and  its  motto  was  “Virtue,  Liberty  and 
Independence.”  This  paper  was  the  organ  of  the  Jeffersonian  party,  and  seems 
to  have  been  conducted  with  considerable  success  until  about  1818. 

In  July,  1811,  the  first  issue  of  the  Mercury  appeared,  with  James  C.  Gille- 
•land  editor  and  proprietor.  It  was  issued  on,  Market  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth,  and  the  subscription  price  was  $2  per  annum  in  advance.  In  a 
short  time  it  passed  to  John  M.  Snowden,  who  said  it  was  his  design  “to  pre- 
serve the  columns  of  the  Mercury  free  from  that  personality  and  licentiousness 
which,  unhappily,  too  much  and  too  generally  characterize  our  public  jour- 
nals.” At  first  the  Mercury  seems  to  have  been  almost  unpartisan,  but  later, 
as  is  well  known,  it  became  the  organ  of  the  Anti-Federalists,  and  later  of  the 
Jacksonians  and  Democrats.  Mr.  Snowden  further  said  that  in  his  journal  “the 
freedom  of  discussion  shall  be  scrupulously  preserved.”  The  Mercury  began  with 
150  subscribers,  but  within  six  months,  if  the  statement  of  the  editor  be  believed, 


(b)  Revelation,  xxii:2. 
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the  list  had  grown  to  nearly  400.  The  paper  was  issued  every  Thursday  evening. 
The  Mercury  ardently  supported  the  War  of  1812,  while  the  Gazette  at  first 
opposed  it,  but  later  likewise  advocated  it  as  a measure  of  necessity.  The 
Commonwealth,  which  was  still  issued  in  1812  as  a Jeffersonian  organ,  also  favored 
the  war. 

There  were  thus  three  papers  here,  the  Gazette,  Commonwealth  and  Mercury, 
in  1812,  when  the  war  broke  out  with  Great  Britain.  The  news  was  of  such 
an  exciting  character  in  the  autumn  of  1812  that  all  three  papers  issued  extra 
editions  when  news  of  more  than  usual  importance  was  received.  In  1815  the 
Commonwealth  was  printed  by  Henry  A.  Kurtz  & Co.,  on  the  west  side  of  Cherry 
Alley,  between  Second  and  Third  streets.  Riddle’s  Directory  of  1815  con- 
tained the  following  statement:  “Three  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
borough,  besides  two  periodical  literary  works;  the  former  having  an  extensive 
circulation,  the  latter  are  chiefly  confined  to'  the  town  and  immediate  vicinity.” 
James  M.  Riddle,  at  this  time,  announced  himself  in  his  directory  as  a stock- 
broker. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1816,  John  Scull,  the  veteran  editor,  relinquished 
the  publication  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette.  He  was  succeeded  by  Morgan  Neville 
in  the  editorship  of  that  journal,  and  his  son,  John  I.  Scull,  became  associated 
with  Mr.  Neville.  In  1818  the  Gazette  became  a semi-weekly,  and  was  issued 
every  Thursday  and  Friday,  continuing  thus  until  March,  1820,  when  Scull 
and  Neville  dissolved  and  were  succeeded  by  Eichbaum  & Johnston,  pub- 
lishers, and  Morgan  Neville  editor,  and  the  name  of  the  paper  was  changed  in 
June  to  Pittsburg  Gazette  and  Manufacturing  and  Mercantile  Advertiser. 

In  1818  the  Commonwealth  seems  to  have  been  discontinued,  and  about  that 
time  a new  paper,  called  the  Statesman,  made  its  appearance  under  the  editorship 
of  Ephraim  Pentland.  It  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Republicans,  who*  after- 
ward became  Jacksonians  and  Democrats. 

Mr.  Neville’s  editorials  were  scholarly,  ornate  and  forcible.  His  columns 
were  plentifully  sprinkled  with  gems  from  the  classical  authors.  In  common 
with  many  editors  of  that  period,  he  constantly  enriched  his  editorials  with 
quotations  from  many  writers;  in  fact,  to*  such  an  extent,  that  the  effect  now 
seems  strained  and  sophomoric.  He  was  guilty  of  the  fault  of  many  young 
writers,  of  weakening  his  composition  with  too  rich  a rhetorical  dress.  But 
his  qualities  were  brilliant.  Like  flint,  all  he  needed  to  show  fire  was  to  be 
struck.  He  was  the  antithesis  in  many  particulars  of  John  Scull.  All  the 
early  newspapers  invariably  sent  out  their  New  Year  greetings  of  poor  poetry, 
gossip  and  criticism  to  their  subscribers.  In  March,  1820,  young  Mr.  Scull 
said:  “The  feelings  of  Mr.  Scull  in  withdrawing  his  name  from  the  head  of 

the  paper  established  by  his  father  thirty-five  years  ago  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who',  like  him,  have  made  the  experiment  of  separating 
themselves  even  from  an  inanimate  object  which  a whole  life  of  intimacy 
has  rendered  familiar — they  are,  indeed,  of  the  most  painful  kind.”  In  1822 
Rev.  John  Andrews  began  publishing  a religious  weekly  called  the  Pittsburg 
Recorder,  which  has  continued  with  many  changes  down  to'  the  present  date. 
In  1822  the  Gazette  passed  to  the  ownership  and  editorship  of  David  and  M. 
Maclean,  who  conducted  it  until  1829.  The  Statesman,  after  passing  through 
several  hands,  was  finally  owned  in  1824  by  J.  C.  and  P.  C.  M.  Andrews. 

During  the  War  of  1812  a small  paper  called  the  Pioneer  was  issued  for  a 
short  time,  and  in  1813  the  Western  Gleaner  appeared. 

In  August,  1826,  Henry  C.  Marthens  called  for  proposals  for  publishing 
a Democratic  newspaper  to  be  entitled  Farmers’  and  Artists’  Emporium,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  a German  paper,  to  be  entitled  Die  Dallegeneinc  Zeitung;  both 
were  short  lived.  In  1826  the  Western  Journal  appeared.  The  Allegheny  Democrat 
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was  started  as  early  as  1824  by  John  McFarland,  with  whom  were  associated  at 
different  times  several  other  writers.  In  1828  or  1829  the  name  of  the  Recorder 
was  changed  to  Spectator,  but  was  still  issued  as  a religious  journal  by  Rev.  John 
Andrews,  who  transferred  it  to  Samuel  C.  Jennings  in  January,  1829,  at  which  time 
its  name  was  again  changed  to  Christian  Herald.  It  was  afterward  claimed  by  the 
editor  of  this  paper  that  it  was  the  first  religious  journal  published  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  issued  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  as  early  as  1814.  In  September, 
1827,  John  C.  Andrews,  late  editor  of  the  Statesman,  began  issuing  a new  paper 
called  the  Commonzvcalth  and  Pittsburg  Manufacturing  and  Commercial  Advertiser. 
At  this  time,  September,  1827,  there  were  being  issued  here  the  Gazette,  Mercury, 
Statesman,  Recorder,  Allegheny  Democrat,  Western  Journal,  and  there  were  soon 
to  be  issued  the  Amaranth,  by  Mr.  Andrews;  the  Commonwealth,  by  Mr.  Andrews, 
and  the  Hesperus,  by  the  educator,  N.  R.  Smith.  The  Independent  Republican, 
under  W.  A.  Smith,  made  its  appearance  about  1829.  In  1826  the  Macleans 
dropped  the  latter  portion  of  the  long  name  of  the  Gazette.  The  Allegheny 
Democrat,  under  the  editorship  of  John  McFarland,  espoused  the  cause  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  in  a short  time  was  widely  known  and  enjoyed  a 
large  patronage.  The  Commonwealth  was  also  the  organ  of  the  Jacksonians. 
In  1827  the  Democratic  Press  was  issued  by  Mr.  Binns,  who  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  James  C.  Gilleland.  This  paper  supported  the  Adams  administration. 
In  1828  the  Gazette  was  again  issued  as  a semi-weekly  for’  the  city 
and  weekly  for  the  country,  the  price  of  the  semi-weekly  being  $4  per  annum. 
In  September,  1829,  the  Macleans  sold  the  Gazette  to>  Neville  B.  Craig,  who', 
in  August,  1833,  issued  it  as  a daily.  Mr.  Craig,  in  September  of  that  year, 
said:  “Truly  the  times  have  changed,  and  we  have  changed  with  them.”  He 
further  said  that  the  daily  seemed  almost  too  small. 

In  July,  1827,  John  B.  Butler,  late  of  the  Ravenna  Courier,  bought  the  Pitts- 
burg Statesman,  and  at  once  assumed  its  management.  In  July,  1828,  the 
Jackson  Free  Press  was  established  here  by  John  W.  Young,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  connected  with  the  Statesman.  In  1828  Messrs.  Laird,  Williams  and 
Kidd,  of  Pittsburg,  invented  an  improved  printing-press,  which  they  intro- 
duced, and  which  possessed  facilities  not  offered  by  the  old  presses.  In  July, 
1827,  Mr.  Callan,  of  the  Western  Journal,  sold  out  to  his  partner,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Marthens.  In  September,  1827,  John  McFarland,  of  the  Allegheny  Democrat, 
died,  whereupon  Leonard  S.  Johns  succeeded  him  as  editor  of  that  paper.  The 
Jackson  Free  Press  was  established  as  a special  organ  to  support  General  Jack- 
son  and  General  Wilkins.  The  latter  was  ambitious,  and  at  this  time  was 
struggling  to  gain  political  ascendancy  in  Allegheny  County,  or  rather  in  this 
Congressional  district,  and,  accordingly,  required  a special  organ  for  his  support. 
In  February,  1828,  the  Western  Journal,  edited  by  H.  C.  Marthens,  who,  up  to 
this  date,  had  supported  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  Presidency,  changed  its 
policy  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Adams  administration.  The  reasons  given 
by  the  editor  for  this  change  were  that  Adams  and  Rush  were  the  advocates 
of  the  American  system  of  protection  and  internal  improvement  as  against  the 
“Southern  policy  and  the  Richmond  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union.”  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Marthens  announced  his  intention  to  issue 
a German  paper,  to  be  called  the  Pittsburger  Republikaner,  which,  it  was 
announced,  would  also  support  Adams  and  Rush. 

In  August,  1829,  when  the  Gazette  passed  from  the  Macleans  to  Mr.  Craig, 
the  latter  was  undetermined  at  first  what  position  to  take  on  the  rising  question 
of  Anti-Masonry.  He  was  a man  of  powerful  prejudices  and  of  strong  con- 
scientious scruples.  It  was  his  policy  in  after  years  never  to  surrender  and  never 
to  cease  fighting  so  long  as  an  enemy  appeared.  He  became  the  strongest 
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political  force  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  No  one  ever  questioned  his  integrity. 
Plis  salutatory  upon  taking-  charge  of  the  Gazette  exhibited  his  characteristics. 
Pie  said:  “To  persons  approving  this  plan,  and  these  principles,  and  to  them 

only,  the  subscriber  looks  for  support.”  He  was  thus  defiant  to  all  who  opposed 
the  principles  which  he  announced  would  be  maintained  in  his  paper. 

In  January,  1829,  Mr.  Isaac  Murphy  took  charge  of  the  Commonwealth, 
but  after  a few  issues  abandoned  the  undertaking.  In  December,  1828,  a Mr. 
Leleu  issued  a notice  that  he  would  soon  begin  publishing  a French  and  English 
journal  in  Pittsburg.  In  January,  1829,  the  Liberal  Catholic,  or  Weekly  Remem- 
brancer, appeared  for  the  first  time.  On  Friday,  February  8,  1828,  John  Scull, 
the  pioneer  editor  of  Pittsburg,  died  in  Westmoreland  County,  in  the  63d  year 
of  his  age.  All  the  local  papers  published  suitable  obituary  notices,  and  more 
than  one  said  that  one  of  the  oldest  landmarks  of  Pittsburg  had  passed  away. 
All  bore  witness  to  his  unassuming  manners  and  high  character.  In  the  fall  of 
1829  the  Independent  Republican,  an  organ  which  supported  the  Jacksonian  party, 
passed  to  James  Sharp  and  was  issued  by  him.  He  announced  that  his  paper 
would  favor  the  protective  system,  and  be  conducted  with  a spirit  of  candor  and 
fairness.  The  Hesperus  was  a literary  publication,  designed  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  Hesperian  Society.  In  January,  1828,  the  first  number  of  the  Crystal, 
a literary  periodical,  embellished  with  beautiful  engravings,  was  issued  under 
the  management  of  M.  H.  Andrews,  and  was  designed  specially  as  a journal 
of  miscellany  for  the  ladies. 

In  March,  1829,  the  message  of  President  Jackson  was  delivered  here  by  the 
express  riders  of  the  mail  contractors  in  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had  been 
delivered  at  Washington.  It  left  that  city  at  12:35  P-  m-  on  the  8th,  and  was 
received  in  Pittsburg  at  12:45  P-  m-  on  the  9th,  and,  allowing  ten  minutes  for  dif- 
ference of  time,  it  was  conveyed  that  distance  in  just  twenty-four  hours.  By  5 
o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  10th  the  entire  message  was  in  type  in  the  Gazette  office  and 
was  being  rapidly  printed.  This  was  looked  upon  as  unprecedented  dispatch.  In 
1829  the  strongest  political  papers  here  were  the  Gazette,  under  Mr.  Craig;  the 
Mercury,  under  Mr.  Snowden;  the  Statesman,  under  John  B.  Butler,  and  the 
Allegheny  Democrat,  under  Leonard  S.  Johns. 

In  February,  1830,  William  B.  Conway  issued  a prospectus  for  a new 
weekly,  to  be  called  the  American  Manufacturer.  He  announced  that  the  first 
issue  would  appear  on  March  6,  1830,  and  that  the  paper  would  support  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  party,  and  the  subscription  price  was  placed  at  $2  per 
year.  This  paper,  from  the  start,  took  an  unexpected  and  unusual  course  for  that 
day.  In  many  respects  it  advocated  signal  reforms  in  politics,  society  and 
religion.  It  supported  the  doctrines  of  Frances  Wright,  and  openly  avowed  its 
hostility  to  the  religious  denominations  of  that  day.  It  precipitated  upon  itself 
the  wrath  of  the  churches  by  its  public  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Thomas 
Paine.  Its  course  w?as  so  unusual  in  that  day  of  inflexible  orthodoxy,  and  so 
repugnant  to  the  sense  of  the  religious  element,  that  bitter  war  w^as  waged  against 
it  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike.  Mr.  Conway  ridiculed  the  proceedings  of 
the  churches  in  attempting  to  cure  or  avert  the  cholera  in  1832  by  fasting 
and  prayer  alone.  Speaking  in  regard  to  the  power  of  religion  to  effect  a 
cure  or  mitigate  the  evils  of  cholera,  he  said:  “Religious  devotion,  we  say,  is  par- 
ticularly ridiculous,  and  not  more  ridiculous  than  injurious.”  In  his  issue  of 
June  22,  1833,  he  said  concerning  those  who  attended  church  on  such  special 
fast  days,  set  apart  to  pray  that  the  scourge  of  cholera  might  be  turned  aside, 
that  they  might  be  divided  into  two  classes,  “the  cunning  but  servile  sycophant 
of  popularity,  and  the  simple  dupes  who  swallow  all  for  orthodoxy  which  their 
preachers  and  leaders  tell  them;”  and  again,  “we,  in  common  with  the  public, 
deem  the  idea  of  averting  the  cholera  by  fasting  and  prayer  ridiculous.”  In  writ- 
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ing  of  these  views,  “A  Catholic,’’  in  the  Gazette  of  July  5,  1833,  said:  “Reader, 

what  do  you  think  of  the  man  who  will  publish  such  a sentiment  in  a Christian 
land — that  will  thus  insult  almost  a whole  community  by  an  expression  worthy 
any  of  the  apostles  of  infidelity,  even  the  villain  Marat?”  The  writer  further 
asked,  “Would  any  man  but  one  determined  to  tell  a falsehod  make  such  an 
assertion — for  making  allowances  for  hypocrites  and  such  men  as  he  is,  do  not  the 
crowds  who  engage  in  the  religious  exercises  of  that  day  triumphantly  point  him 
out  to  be  a liar?  Convince  a Christian  that  his  God  neither  hears  nor  heeds  his 
prayers,  and  you  take  from  him  the  very  essence  of  his  religion,  without  which 
it  were  worse  than  an  idle  dream.  Where  will  be  the  binding  force  of  an  oath 
if  the  dread  of  punishment  for  swearing  falsely  be  taken  away?  If  the  Bible  is 
but  the  invention  of  priests,  as  this  man  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  publicly 
asserted,  what  human  power  is  there  to  constrain  a villain  to  tell  the  truth  in  a 
court  of  justice?”  An  editorial  in  the  Gazette  said  of  the  Manufacturer : “It 

has  always  seized  with  hellish  avidity  every  opportunity  to  assail  temperance 
societies,  missionary  labors  and  all  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  day.  Its 
former  editor  (Conway)  possessed  genius  without  principle;  its  present  (Phillips) 
neither.  We  are  well  persuaded  that  nothing  we  nor  anyone  else  would  be 
able  to  offer  in  the  way  of  argument  would  have  any  effect  in  convincing  him 
of  error,  or  of  staying  his  attacks  upon  the  good.  He  is  too  closely  wedded 
to  his  idol — Frances  Wright.”  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  a period 
when  important  social  and  moral  reforms  swept  in  a great  wave  over 
the  country.  Frances  Wright,  afterward  Madame  Darusmont,  was  a prominent 
lecturer  on  educational,  social  and  political  reforms,  and  was  looked  upon  with 
surprise  and  contempt  by  men  of  fixed  principles,  like  Neville  B.  Craig  and  the 
ministers  of  local  churches.  The  articles  in  the  Manufacturer  were  therefore 
regarded  as  monstrous  by  the  orthodox  religious  element  here.  There  was 
in  all  such  articles  a devilish  spirit  of  mischief  as  well  as  an  utter  contempt 
for  the  usages  of  orthodoxy.  The  editor  seemed  to  take  great  amusement  in 
the  indignation  which  he  excited  and  the  determined  opposition  which  he  en- 
countered. No  doubt  his  course  and  the  antagonism  which  it  met  greatly 
increased  the  circulation  of  his  paper.  He  likewise  entered  upon  a course 
of  personal  abuse  of  the  editors  of  rival  journals,  and  was  unsparing  in  his 
ridicule  of  the  war  waged  by  the  Protestants  upon  the  Catholics  during  the  decade 
of  the  thirties. 

In  1831  the  Weekly  Advocate  and  Emporium  was  issued  by  Robert  M. 
Riddle  and  George  Parkin.  In  March,  1831,  Elijah1  J.  Roberts,  late  editor 
of  the  Rochester  Craftsman,  announced  that  he  would  soon  issue  in  Pittsburg 
a new  paper  to  be  called  the  Pittsburg  Daily  Advertiser,  and  stated  that  the 
paper  would  support  the  American  system.  Late  in  the  decade  of  the  twenties 
John  M.  Snowden,  editor  of  the  Mercury,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Joseph 
Snowden.  One  of  the  noticeable  circumstances  during  the  decade  of  the 
thirties  was  the  extreme  personal  abuse  resorted  to  by  the  editors  of  the 
various  newspapers.  The  editorial  strictures  of  the  present  day  are  mild  in 
comparison  with  the  vindictive  personalities  of  that  period.  In  1831  the  Pitts- 
burg Times  was  started  by  Alfred  Sutton,  who  continued  to  edit  the  same 
until  about  1839.  In  1832  the  Mercury  and  the  Allegheny  Republican  were^ 
consolidated.  In  1831,  when  Mr.  Roberts  announced  that  he  would  soon 
issue  the  Daily  Advertiser,  the  editor  of  the  Gazette,  in  order  not  to  be  outdone 
by  such  an  innovation,  also  announced  that  it  would  soon  be  issued  as  a 
daily.  The  failure  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Roberts  caused  Mr.  Craig  to  abandon 
his  idea  of  issuing  the  Gazette  as  a daily  until  1833,  at  which  date  the  change 
was  finally  and  permanently  made.  John  F.  Jennings  in  1833  issued  seven 
numbers  only  of  a penny  paper  called  the  Dispatch. 
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In  1833  the  Pennsylvania  Advocate  was  started  here  as  a tri-weekly  by 
James  Wilson  of  Steubenville,  who  announced  in  its  first  issue  that  he  would 
advocate  the  protective  system,  internal  improvement,  a sound  currency,  the 
independence  of  Congress  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  which,  at  that 
time,  was  threatened  by  a faction  in  South  Carolina  and  elsewhere  in  the 
South.  It  was  afterward,  stated  that  this  paper  was  established  for  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  breaking  down  the  Gazette.  Within  a year  Mr.  Andrews 
gave  up  the  attempt,  although  the  Advocate,  which  had  secured  a considerable 
patronage  here,  was  continued  by  his  son.  The  elder  Mr.  Wilson  returned 
to  Steubenville,  where  he  continued  the  editorship  of  his  paper  there.  Upon 
his  departure  the  paper  under  the  son  took  the  name  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Advocate  and  Pittsburg  Daily  Advertiser. 

In  1833  The  Friend,  a weekly  organ  of  the  Young  Men’s  Society,  a branch 
of  the  American  Young  Men’s  Society,  was  started,  and  was  first  edited 
by  J.  W.  Nevin.  It  was  confined  mainly  to  religion  and  morals.  It  was 
published  by  D.  & M.  Maclean,  printers.  This  paper  was  strict  in  its  require- 
ments, refusing  articles  on  the  subject  of  morality  which  departed  from  the 
ultra-religious  views  of  that  day.  It  published  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
infidelity,  partly  as  an  answer  to  arguments  advanced  in  the  columns  of  the 
Manufacturer,  to  which  a reader  asked  the  privilege  of  replying.  The  paper 
said,  “A  rational,  temperate,  dignified  reply  would  not  be  refused  publication,” 
but  so  qualified  the  permission  that  a suitable  reply  from  the  standpoint  of 
infidelity  could  not  be  given,  and  the  reader  so  expressed  himself.  This  in- 
duced Mr.  Craig,  of  the  Gazette,  to  say:  “It  did  not  suit  the  blackguard  to  be 
either  rational  or  temperate  or  dignified — profanity  and  scurrilous  abuse  suit  the 
taste  of  the  worshipers  of  Tom  Paine  much  better  than  rational  discussion. 
The  writer  threatened  to  take  his  ‘own  methods  of  redress,’  and  we  presume 
that  his  profanity  and  scurrility  will  appear  in  the  next  Manufacturer.” 

In  June,  1833,  the  German  paper  called  Der  Pittsburger  Beobachter  was 
issued  every  Friday  on  Third  Street,  by  Etzler  & Reinhold.  The  Pittsburg 
postoffice  was  the  bone  of  contention  during  the  thirties,  for  which,  and  over 
which,  the  newspapers  of  that  period  fought  with  a bitterness  scarcely  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  No  sooner  was  the  change  made  by  the  appointment 
of  a new  postmaster,  than  a “postoffice  clique”  or  “ring”  was  formed  for  political 
purposes,  which  became  the  object  for  violent  attacks  from  the  organs  of  the 
opposing  party.  About  this  time,  also*,  the  question  was  mooted  whether  it 
was  proper  for  the  editors  of  newspapers  to  establish  reading-rooms  with  their 
exchanges.  It  was  finally  determined  that  such  a course  was  unprofessional. 
During  the  campaign  of  1829  the  Gazette,  which  had  been  recently  passed  to 
the  control  of  Mr.  Craig,  announced  that  for  the  time  being  it  would  neither 
support  nor  oppose  the  Anti-Masonic  element.  After  the  election  he  came  out 
an  avowed  Anti-Masonic  supporter,  and  continued  so  not  only  as  long  as  he 
controlled  the  Gazette,  but  managed  after  he  had  disposed  of  it  to  still  direct  its 
influence  for  many  years  in  opposition  to1  all  secret  oathbound  societies. 

In  January,  1834,  when  the  Manufacturer  proposed  again  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Tom  Paine,  the  Allegheny  Democrat,  edited  by  Mr.  Johns,  said:  “It 
is  to  be  hoped  for  the  credit  of  our  city  that  but  few  will  participate  in  this 
abominable  festival.”  The  Gazette  warmly  commended  this  statement  of  the 
Democrat.  In  the  autumn  of  1834  the  Times  was  conducted  by  Alfred  Sutton, 
who  was  succeeded  in  September  by  James  C.  Gilleland.  Mr.  W.  D.  Wilson,  Jr., 
edited  the  Advocate,  J.  B.  Butler  the  Statesman,  Leonard  S.  Johns  the  Allegheny 
Democrat,  Joseph  Snowden  the  Mercury,  Neville  B.  Craig  the  Gazette,  William 
B.  Conway  and  Richard  Phillips  the  American  Manufacturer,  and  William 
II.  Smith  the  Allegheny  Republican.  The  Times,  Advocate  and  Statesman  were 
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Whig  organs,  the  Gazette  Anti-Masonic,  and  the  Allegheny  Democrat,  Mercury, 
American  Manufacturer  and  Allegheny  Republican  Democratic. 

In  1833  the  Saturday  Evening  Visitor  and  the  Allegheny  Transcript  ap- 
peared for  a short  time.  In  1836  the  Christian  Witness,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished a short  time  before,  became  the  organ  of  the  Abolitionists,  with  William 
H.  Burleigh  as  editor.  A literary  journal  entitled  the  Pittsburg  Mirror  was 
published  in  the  spring  of  1834,  by  Alexander  Jaynes.  In  1834,  at  the  time 
the  Whig  party  was  organized  in  Allegheny  County,  a new  paper  called  the 
Pittsburg  Whig  was  issued  for  a few  months.  For  a short  time  early  in  1835  the 
Mechanic’s  Magazine  was  issued,  but  not  meeting  with  suitable  support,  was  soon 
abandoned.  In  1836  the  Times  was  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Gilleland 
and  Jaynes.  In  November  Mr.  Gilleland  died,  and  the  editorship  passed  to 
Dr.  Edward  D.  Gazzarn,  Mr.  Jaynes  continuing  as  publisher.  In  March,  1836, 
the  Allegheny  Democrat  was  advertised  to  be  sold  at  public  auction.  In  1836 
Rev.  Thomas  D.  Baird  edited  the  Christian  Herald.  This  paper  was  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  Pittsburg  Recorder.  In  1836  Isaac  Harris  issued  the  first  number 
of  his  Intelligencer,  a journal  devoted  to  commercial  and  industrial  information. 
In  1836  William  B.  Conway  severed  his  connection  with  the  American  Manu- 
facturer, and  went  to  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  opened  a law  office. 
The  Manufacturer  passed  to  the  control  of  Richard  Phillips,  who-  continued  its 
former  course  of  reform,  and  began  a violent  attack  upon  all  banking  systems. 
In  1833  Rev.  Charles  Elliot  began  issuing  the  Pittsburg  Conference  Journal, 
but  in  1836  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  and  William 
Phillips  was  named  as  assistant  editor.  In  June,  1836,  the  publishers  of  daily 
papers  in  Pittsburg  met  and  decided  upon  a standard  schedule  of  advertising 
rates  as  follows:  For  a square  of  twenty  lines  in  dailies  $1.50  a week,  $4  a month, 
810  for  six  months,  $15  for  one  year;  and  for  a square  of  twenty  lines  in  the 
weeklies  $3  for  three  months  and  $10  for  one  year.  In  1836  the  first  society  of 
journeymen  printers  of  Pittsburg  was  organized.  It  met  with  many  discourage- 
ments, and  at  times  was  abandoned,  but  continued  to  survive  for  many  years. 
In  December,  1836,  according  to*  the  Western  Address  Directory,  there  were 
thirteen  papers  published  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  two  of  which  were  daily, 
and  two  others  would  soon  become  so-,  and  the  others  were  hebdomadals.  In 
November,  1837,  Alexander  W.  Foster  purchased  the  Times,  and  announced  that 
it  would  be  issued  as  an  Anti-Masonic  journal.  In  December,  1837,  N.  R. 
Smith  issued  a small  paper  called  the  Daily  Express.  In  the  spring  of  1837  the 
American  Manufacturer  was  consolidated  with  a small  commercial  sheet,  and 
took  the  name  of  the  American  Manufacturer  and  Commercial  Bulletin.  In  its 
heading  the  words  Daily  Commercial  Bulletin  were  printed  in  large  letters,  below 
which,  in  much  smaller  letters,  were  the  words  and  American  Manufacturer.  The 
Gazette  said:  “In  the  inside,  too,  the  name  Daily  Commercial  Bulletin  appears 
conspicuously,  while  its  former  odious  name  shuns  the  light  of  day  and  shrinks 
from  the  gaze  of  a long-insulted  people.”  The  Manufacturer  opposed  the 
temperance  movement,  which  at  this  time  had  attained  a degree  of  strength  that 
gave  the  greatest  encouragement  to  its  friends.  In  January,  1838,  the  Daily 
Bidletin  ceased  to  be  issued,  and  the  paper  resumed  its  former  name  of  the 
American  Manufacturer.  The  Gazette  said:  “It  seems  we  are  to  have  no  more 
lying  bulletin;  that  excrescence  from  the  Manufacturer  office  gave  the  last  signs 
of  vegetation  this  morning.  Its  poisonous  exhalations  have  ceased,  and  here- 
after, instead  of  its  daily  deadly  effusions,  we  are  to  have  only  weekly  issues 
from  that  corrupt  and  corrupting  source.”  This  extract  serves  to  show  the 
excess  of  language  used  by  rival  editors  and  the  estimation  in  which  the  Manu- 
facturer was  held  by  the  religious  element  of  this  community.  In  1837  the 
Christian  Witness,  the  organ  of  the  Abolitionists,  was  edited  by  Rev.  Samuel 
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Williams.  In  June,  1837,  the  Saturday  Evening  Visitor,  a weekly  family  paper 
which  had  previously  been  suspended  for  a short  time,  was  still  issued  by  Alex- 
ander Jaynes,  editor  of  the  Times.  Early  in  1837,  the  alarming  financial  rumors 
caused  nearly  all  the  journals  here  to  issue  extras  and  gave  them  a great  increase 
in  subscriptions.  In  1837  the  Pittsburg  Freiheits  Freund  was  established  here 
by  Victor  Scriba,  having  been  brought  from  Franklin  County.  It  became  a tri- 
weekly in  1844  and  a daily  in  1847.  Louis  Neeb  became  interested  in  it  in  1848. 
In  1850  L.  & W.  Neeb  were  the  owners. 

In  1838  William  B.  Conway  was  appointed  by  President  Van  Buren  sec- 
retary of  Iowa  Territory.  While  he  was  editor  of  the  Manufacturer  some  writer, 
in  speaking  of  him,  had  called  him  “the  vile  and  speckled  reptile,”  which  term 
was  taken  up  by  his  enemies,  and  used  to  designate  him  whenever  occasion 
occurred  for  the  mention  of  his  name.  In  1837  Zantzinger  McDonald,  Thomas 
Phillips,  and  James  Callan  took  control  of  the  American  Manufacturer.  The 
paper  libeled  Mr.  Craig  of  the  Gazette,  whereupon  the  latter  brought  suit  against 
McDonald  and  Phillips,  which  was  finally  disposed  of  in  April,  1839,  when  Mr. 
Phillips  paid  the  costs  which  had  thus  far  accrued,  and  published  a retraction 
regretting  the  appearance  of  the  libelous  article,  and  stating  that  he  had  learned 
that  the  charge  was  unfounded.  Mr.  McDonald  at  this  time  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  old.  A short  time  before  this  the  Allegheny  Democrat  and  Working- 
man's  Advocate  had  passed  to  the  editorship  of  Wilson  F.  Stewart,  a young  man 
aged  twenty-two  years.  A violent  warfare  was  begun  between  this  paper,  a 
Whig  organ,  and  the  Manufacturer,  a Democratic  organ.  The  following  ex- 
tracts concerning  a personal  encounter  between  these  two  men  explain  them- 
selves: “This  is  to  certify  that  about  half  past  10  o’clock  on  Saturday  last, 
Z.  McDonald  entered  the  office  of  the  Democrat  and  asked  Mr.  Stewart  if  he 
was  the  author  of  a certain  article  in  the  Democrat,  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  replied 
he  was.  McDonald  drew  a large  horse  pistol,  about  nine  inches  long,  and  pre- 
sented it  at  Stewart,  at  the  same  time  striking  him.  After  a few  minutes'  scuffle 
between  them,  Stewart  drew  a small  pistol  from  his  pocket  and  presented  it  at 
McDonald,  and  told  him  to  shoot  and  be  d — d.  McDonald  refused  to-  do1  so,  and 
told  Stewart  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  room  and  take  aim,  which  Stewart  de- 
clined, stating  that  his  pistol  was  too  small  to  have  any  effect  at  that  distance,  but 
if  said  McDonald  would  give  him  one  like  his,  he  would  do'  SO'.  We  also  certify 
that  the  said  Stewart  told  him  if  he  would  lay  down  his  pistol  he  would  flog  him 
until  he  could  not  stand,  and  that  if  he  was  a gentleman  he  would  cowhide  him. 
(Signed)  William  McEwin,  William  Getty.”  McDonald  published  the  following 
statement:  “Stewart’s  face  became  perfectly  blanched  and  his  lips  quivered  from 
fright : his  knees  smote  one  against  the  other,  his  whole  frame  shook  from  head 
to  foot,  and  no  longer  able  to  support  himself,  he  dropped  down  upon  the  floor 
like  an  empty  sack,  paralyzed  with  fear,  remaining  perfectly  motionless,  and 
looking  up  in  the  most  imploring  manner.”  Stewart  retaliated  with  the  following 
statement:  “About  noon  on  Saturday  last,  Zantzinger  McDonald,  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  American  Manufacturer,  entered  my  office  unperceived,  my 
back  being  in  a position  toward  the  entrance  door,  and  in  a faltering  tone, 
betraying  great  fear,  inquired  whether  I had  written  a certain  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  my  paper  the  preceding  day  in  reply  to  a false  and  malicious  statement 
in  the  Manufacturer  affecting  my  interest.  My  answer  was  frank — I am  the  author. 
McDonald  then  presented  a large  horse  pistol  to  my  breast  and  struck  me  with 
his  left  hand;  his  blow  I returned,  seizing  his  pistol  by  the  barrel,  and  during  the 
suffle  I drew  out  a two-inch  barreled  pistol,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  this 
modern  defender  of  falsehood  and  faction.  When  the  fellow  saw  his  perilous 
situation,  and  heard  my  demand,  ‘If  you  have  come  to  fight,  let  me  have  a 
weapon  of  the  same  length  as  the  one  you  hold  and  I shall  stand  back  for  a shot,’ 
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his  contemptuous  soul  shrunk  within  him,  he  pocketed  his  pistol,  while  I pro- 
nounced him,  a blackguard  and  told  him  if  he  was  regarded  as  a gentleman  I 
should  cowhide  him.”  Later  the  belligerent  editors  proposed  to>  settle  the  diffi- 
culty at  fisticuffs.  Mr.  Stewart  said  he  would  relinquish  his  support  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  candidate  for  sheriff,  if  he  failed  to>  thrash  Mr.  McDonald,  provided  the 
latter  would  give  up  his  support  of  Mr.  Peterson,  also  candidate  for  sheriff,  if 
he  failed  to  lick  Mr.  Stewart.  The  latter  said:  ‘T  am  ready  in  true  Yankee 
fashion  to  knock  the  noise  out  of  this  prig  of  nobility  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  friends— a native  mechanic  against  one  of  the  silk  stocking  nobility.” 

In  January,  1838,  Mr.  Craig  was  convicted  of  having  libeled  John  Watt, 
whom  he  charged  with  having  voted  twice  on  the  same  day,  and  a verdict  of 
$6  and  costs  was  rendered  against  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1837  Matthew  M. 
Grant  became  associated  with  Mr.  Craig  in  the  publication  of  the  Gazette. 
Robert  M.  Riddle  and  James  Moorhead  conducted  the  Times,  W.  F.  Stewart  the 
Democrat  and  Advocate,  Robert  Morrow  and  William  IT.  Smith  the  Mercury, 
Zantzinger  McDonald  and  James  Callan  the  Manufacturer.  In  1838  appeared 
Sibbet’s  Western  Reviezv,  a monthly  publication  devoted  to'  financial  and  com- 
mercial news.  For  many  years  it  was  the  most  reliable  authority  in  the  Western 
country  on  the  mongrel  money  of  that  day.  E.  Sibbet  & Co',  were  the  publishers. 
In  October,  1838,  the  Times  office  was  offered  for  sale.  In  May,  1838,  appeared 
the  first  number  of  the  Western  Emporium,  a weekly  paper  started  in  Allegheny 
by  Lawson  & Parkin.  In  about  1837  Richard  Phillips,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Manufacturer,  went  West  to  Illinois,  leaving  his  brother,  Thomas 
Phillips,  to  take  his  place  as  associate  editor  of  that  journal.  In  1838  the 
Daily  Express  was  started  by  Anderson  & Loomis  as  an  avowed  organ  of  that 
branch  of  the  Whig  party  which . supported  Henry  Clay  for  President.  In 
November,  1838,  the  Allegheny  Democrat  published  at  its  head  the  motto 
“Van  Buren  and  an  Independent  Treasury.”  In  April,  1838,  this  paper  passed 
into  the  control  of  Benjamin  Patton,  United  States  District  Attorney,  and  others, 
and  announced  its  support  of  Van  Buren  the  “Little  Magician.”  Mr.  Stewart 
had  been  connected  with  this  paper  in  the  capacity  of  associate  editor,  but  about 
this  time  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Jack.  The  latter  declared,  in 
answer  to  charges  to  the  contrary,  that  Mr.  Patton  had  no  interest  whatever  in 
the  journal.  However,  the  Advocate  insisted  that  the  Democrat  had  been  pur- 
chased by  David  Lynch,  Benjamin  Patton  and  others,  and  this  was  no  doubt 
the  truth.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Stewart  was  too  conservative  and  inde- 
pendent to  suit  the  postoffice  coterie,  and  was,  therefore,  bought  out  by  those 
who  believed  in  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  a severer  course  in  politics,  fn  1838 
the  Pittsburg  German's  Freedom’s  Friend  was  published  for  a short  time.  Jacob 
Smith  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  this  paper.  William  D.  Wilson  pub- 
lished a small  sheet  called  the  Citizen  s Press  for  a few  months  in  1838.  Early 
in  1838  the  Times  was  changed  to  a daily.  At  this  time  it  was  edited  by  Alex- 
ander W.  Foster.  About  the  middle  of  November,  1838,  Mr.  Foster  sold  out 
to  David  Grant  and  James  B.  McFarland,  the  latter  officiating  as  editor.  They 
announced  that  the  paper  would  be  continued  as  an  organ  of  the  Anti-Masonic 
party.  .At  this  time  the  Mercury  was  controlled  by  several  young  men  who 
lacked  the  stability,  to  make  it  much  of  a power  in  politics. 

William  B.  Conway,  as  secretary  of  Iowa  Territory,  became  involved  in  a 
bitter  controversy  with  Governor  Lucas,  and  it  was  through  his  machinations 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  memorialized  President  Van  Buren  to 
remove  Mr.  Lucas.  In  speaking  of  the  controversy  between  these  two  men,  the 
Gazette  of  February,  1839,  said:  “The  case  between  Lucas  and  Conway  is  a real 
ease  of  ‘dog  eat  dog,’  and  we  care  not  if  they  do  as  did  the  Kilkenny  cats.” 

In  April,  1839,  David  Grant,  proprietor  of  the  Times,  discontinued  its  pub- 
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lication,  and  transferred  his  subscription  list  to  the  Gazette.  At  this  time  the 
latter  paper  was  under  the  management  of  N.  B.  Craig  and  M.  M.  Grant.  Early 
in  1839  ^ie  Pittsburger  was  first  issued  as  a daily  from  the  Democrat  office,  by 
Messrs.  Jack  and  Shugert,  as  an  organ  of  the  Democracy.  In  May  of  the  same 
year  John  W.  Shugert  retired  from  the  Pittsburger,  and  was  succeeded  by  William 
McElroy. 

In  1839  Pittsburg  contained  four  dailies,  eleven  weeklies,  ten  periodicals  and 
had  eighteen  printing-offices  and  seven  binderies.  The  Gazette  was  controlled 
by  Craig  & Grant,  the  Mercury  by  Morrow  & Smith,  the  Advocate  and  Statesman 
bv  Robert  M.  Riddle,  Harris’  Intelligencer  by  Isaac  Harris,  the  Pittsburger 
by  Messrs,  jack  and  McElroy,  the  Western  Emporium  by  G.  E.  Parkin, 
Freedom’s  Friend  by  Victor  Scriba,  the  Pittsburg  Entertainer,  also  by  Vic- 
tor Scriba,  the  Saturday  Evening  Visitor  by  E.  B.  Fisher,  the  Literary 
Examiner  and  Western  Monthly  Review  also  by  E.  B.  Fisher,  the  Pres- 
byterian Advocate  and  Herald  by  Rev.  William.  Annan,  Sibbet’s  Western 
Review  by  E.  Sibbet  & Co.,  Pittsburg  Conference  Journal  by  William  Hunter, 
the  Sabbath  School  Assistant  also  by  Mr.  Hunter,  the  Christian  Witness , 
an  Anti-Slavery  weekly,  by  William  IT.  Burleigh,  the  Manufacturer  by  Mr. 
Phillips.  In  January,  1839,  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Baird,  editor  of  the  Pittsburg 
Christian  Herald,  and  one  of  the  earliest  Abolitionists,  died  in  North  Carolina,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 

In  1840  the  Pittsburg  Daily  American  was  founded  by  James  W.  Biddle, 
and  was  successful  from  the  start.  In  December,  1839,  appeared  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Constitutionalist,  under  the  editorship  of  Wilson  F.  Stewart,  former 
editor  of  the  Allegheny  Democrat,  who  was  assisted  by  several  others  under 
the  management  of  a Democratic  committee,  the  real  owners  of  the  paper.  This 
paper  took  an  ultra  course  in  opposition  to  the  Whigs  and  Anti-Masons.  It 
opposed  all  banks  and  the  issue  of  every  kind  of  money  except  gold  and  silver. 
It  declared  the  Constitution  had  been  rendered  a dead  letter  by  partisans,  and 
maintained  that  it  would  sustain  the  organic  law  and  a return  to  the  Constitu- 
tional provision  that  no  State  had  the  right  to  emit  bills  of  credit.  It  said, 
among  other  things:  “Stand  to  your  arms  and  show  them  the  blood  of  ’76. 

Let  other  States  take  care  of  themselves,  but  every  bank  in  Pennsylvania  must 
be  annihilated.  Now  is  the  hour.  Their  charters  are  forfeited  by  their  acts 
of  suspension.  Cut  them  off  and  let  us  be  free.  Under  them  we  are  in  worse 
than  Colonial  bondage.  Every  man  must  do  his  duty;  citizens,  you  must  do 
yours.  Call  on  your  representatives,  your  Governor  and  your  President  to  do 
theirs.  Let  us  return  to  the  Constitution,  to  equity  and  justice,  and  all  will 
be  well.  But  no  banks — no  banks — must  be  the  rallying  word  of  every  free- 
man.” The  Constitutionalist  continued  its  career  upon  the  policy  thus  outlined. 
It  was  at  all  times  violent  and  erratic,  not  only  in  politics,  but  in  religion, 
education  and  social  ethics.  “A  Democratic  meeting  at  Pittsburg  has  denounced 
the  Constitutionalist,  a new  paper  established  at  that  place,  as  a disorganizer,  and 
as  unworthy  of  the  support  and  confidence  of  any  party.  For  our  own  part 
we  have  seen  but  one  of  two  numbers  of  this  paper,  but  these  were  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  make  up  our  minds  that  it  was  a pirate  sailing  under  false  colors”  (c). 
The  violent  course  of  this  paper  attracted  attention,  and  therefore  was  the 
means  of  enlarging  its  circulation.  Within  a few  months  its  subscription  list 
equaled  that  of  any  other  Democratic  journal  here.  Early  in  1840  there  were 
four  strong  Democratic  journals  issued  here:  Pittsburger,  Mercury,  Constitu- 

tionalist and  Manufacturer.  The  Constitutionalist  was  still  conducted  by  an 
unknown  committee  of  the  Democracy. 


(c)  Venango  Democrat,  February,  1840. 
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In  1840  Alexander  Ingram,  Jr.,  became  owner,  printer  and  publisher  of  the 
Gazette.  In  June  of  the  same  year  Messrs.  Craig  and  Grant  sold  out  to  Mr. 
Ingram,  who  took  charge  July  1,  1840.  Mr.  Craig  was  retained  as  editor.  Early 
in  1841  Mr.  Ingram  surrendered  his  interest  in  the  Gazette  and  was  succeeded 
by  D.  N.  White  & Co.,  though  Mr.  Craig  still  continued  as  editor,  assisted 
by  B.  F.  Norris. 

In  June,  1840,  appeared  the  first  number  of  a small  sheet  called  the  Pitts- 
burg Daily  Whig,  issued  by  Thomas  K.  Ashley  & Co.  It  was  thought  by 
the  public  that  Wilson  F.  Stewart  was  the  editor  of  this  paper,  but  this  rumor 
was  denied  by  the  publishers.  A paper  called  the  Old  Granny  was  issued  for  a 
short  time  in  1840  from  the  Advocate  office.  It  was  stated  in  1841  that  Greeley 
Curtis,  of  the  Pittsburg  Herald,  published  the  wittiest  paper  in  town.  In 
1841  the  name  of  Harris’  Intelligencer  was  changed  to  Pittsburg  Intelligencer, 
and  the  paper  passed  to  A.  A.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Errett,  the  latter  being  editor. 
Mr.  Harris  retired  from  editorial  life,  but  contiuued  to*  furnish  commercial 
intelligence  for  the  paper,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time,  as  he  had  done  pre- 
viously, to  philanthropic  and  benevolent  enterprises. 

The  Chronicle  was  first  issued  in  May,  1841  and  was  called  “ The  Iron  City 
and  Pittsburg  Weekly  Chronicle,”  with  R.  G.  Burford  publisher,  and  in  Sep- 
tember with  J.  Herron  Foster  and  William  H.  Whitney  editors.  In  January, 
1842,  it  became  a two-cent  daily,  but  the  weekly  was  still  continued.  “ The  Iron 
City  and  Pittsburg  Weekly  Chronicle  is  a new  paper  just  commenced  by  the  enter- 
prising conductors  of  the  Chronicle.  It  is  neatly  printed  on  a mammoth  sheet, 
at  $2  a year,  and  as  it  is  made  up  of  matter  from  the  daily  Chronicle,  the 
contents  and  typographical  appearance  of  both  papers  are  the  same”  (d). 

In  July,  1840,  W.  F.  Stewart  sold  the  Saturday  Evening  Visitor  to  James  W. 
Biddle,  and  at  this  time  the  latter  announced  that  he  would  shortly  issue  the 
first  number  of  the  Daily  American,  and  at  the  same  time  would  continue 
issuing  the  Visitor.  In  1841  the  Literary  Messenger  made  its  first  appearance. 
The  Daily  Sun  and  the  Herald  and  Weekly  Advertiser  also  appeared  during  this 
year. 

On  July  29,  1841,  Neville  B.  Craig,  after  having  edited  the  Gazette  for  twelve 
years,  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  D.  N.  White.  Evidently  the  terms  of  sale 
obligated  the  new  management  to  conduct  the  paper  in  the  interest  of  Anti- 
Masonry.  At  least,  the  paper  continued  to  support  that  party,  and  its  columns 
seem  to  have  been  open  tO'  communications  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Craig,  as  he 
was  a frequent  contributor.  Mr.  Craig  possessed  the  characteristic  of  mak- 
ing the  warmest  friends,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bitterest  enemies,  of  any 
man  connected  with  the  early  newspaper  enterprises  of  Pittsburg.  But  through- 
out all  the  storms  of  personal  abuse  and  partisan  bitterness  he  ever  maintained 
his  self-respect  and  the  confidence  of  the  community,  even  of  his  enemies.  The 
following  estimate  of  his  character  was  made  by  William  H.  Smith,  in  August, 
1841,  who  was  then  editor  of  the  Mercury  and  Democrat,  and  who  had  often 
felt  the  lash  of  Mr.  Craig:  “Neville  B.  Craig. — This  individual  has  abandoned 

the  editorship  of  the  Gazette.  We  congratulate  the  editor  of  the  Advocate 
and  his  correspondents  and  all  others  concerned  upon  bringing  the  moral 
war  so  long  waged  against  Craig  to  a successful  termination.  They  have 
gained  for  decency  and  correct  feeling  a triumph  over  malignance,  vindictive- 
ness and  blackguardism  worthy  of  a special  notice  and  commemoration.  In 
taking  leave  of  his  readers,  the  same  fierce  and  vindictive  spirit  which  had 
characterized  his  entire  editorial  career  shone  out  with  unabated  strength  and 
vigor.  He  retreats  snarling  and  snapping,  more  like  a half-starved  wolf  when 


(d)  Mercury  and  Democrat,  December  1,  1841. 
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scared  and  driven  from  his  prey  than  a vanquished  combatant  retiring  from  an 
honorable  and  well-fought  field.  He  takes  his  arms  with  him,  too,  in  the  hope 
that  he  may  yet  harass  his  adversaries  when  they  may  deem  themselves  secure 
from  his  attacks.  In  regard  to  the  credit  Craig  has  gained  in  the  editorial 
profession,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  more  personal  enemies  and  fewer 
personal  friends  than  any  editor  who  has  lived  as  long  within  the  limits  of 
Pittsburg  as  he  has.  He  has  made  more  shameless  personal  attacks  and  written 
more  defamatory  slanders  upon  private  reputations  than  any  man  who  ever 
conducted  a paper  in  this  city.  He  ,has  made  more  mean  and  miserable  retrac- 
tions of  false  charges  brought  by  him  against  his  adversaries  than  any  other 
politician  or  political  writer  within  the  circle  of  his  sphere  of  action,  and  he 
has  done  more  to  degrade  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  newspaper  press  than 
any  other  editor  of  equal  force  and  influence  in  other  respects,  and  in  quitting 
his  post  he  has  gone  with  his  strong  passions  unsubdued,  apparently  willing 
that  all  the  bad  feeling  he  had  created  toward  himself  should  follow  him  into 
his  retirement.”  This  ultra  view  of  Mr.  Craig’s  editorial  conduct  was  not 
general.  Notices  commending  his  character  and  conduct  in  the  highest  terms 
appeared  in  other  local  newspapers  about  this  time.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  that  the  above  article  represented  the  views  of  his  bitterest  .enemies 
only. 

In  February,  1841,  the  Pittsburgcr  was  merged  with  the  Mercury,  and 
thereafter  the  united  sheet  became  know  as  the  Mercury  and  Democrat,  with 
William  Jack  and  William  McElToy  as  editors.  Late  in  the  same  year  the 
Mercury  and  Democrat  passed  to  the  editorship  of  William  FI.  Smith.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1840,  Leckey  Harper  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Daily  Morning 
Herald,  a paper  which  professed  to  be  neutral  in  politics.  In  1841  Messrs. 
Callan  and  Parkin  were  for  a short  time  connected  with  the  Gazette.  In 
December,  1840,  the  Washington  Banner,  a temperance  organ,  was  started  by 
W.  H.  Burleigh  and  R.  C.  Fleeson.  The  former  was  Abolition  candidate  for 
the  State  Senate  in  1841.  The  Pittsburg  German  Emigrant  was  first  issued 
here  in  i8zjo.  The  Sun,  a semi-weekly  paper,  was  started  in  October,  1841,  by 
D.  M.  Curry  and  James  McKee,  the  former  being  editor  and  the  latter  pub- 
lisher. W.  H.  Burroughs  became  connected  with  them  in  December,  at  which 
time  the  appearance  of  the  Sun  was  much  improved.  In  1842  there  were  six 
dailies  here  and  twelve  weeklies,  beside  a large  number  of  religious  and  mis- 
cellaneous periodicals. 

In  1842  the  Gazette  opposed  the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay  for  President, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  adhering  Mason,  a slave-holder,  a duelist,  a pro- 
fane man  and  an  enemy  of  the  protective  system.  This  course  was  pursued  by 
the  Gazette  until  February,  1844,  when  M.  M.  Grant  sold  his  interest  therein, 
and  the  paper  commenced  to  advocate  the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay.  Mr. 
Grant,  like  Mr.  Craig,  could  not  recover  from  his  abhorrence  of  all  secret 
societies,  and  therefore,  so  long  as  he  had  a voice  in  controlling  the  political 
policy  of  that  paper,  it  remained  an  enemy  of  secret  societies.  Mr.  White,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Grant,  in  1844,  as  the  active  editor  of  the  Gazette,  was  unable, 
through  lack  of  means,  to  buy  the  interest  of  Mr.  Grant  in  the  Gazette.  The 
supporters  of  Henry  Clay  had  no  organ  in  Pittsburg  at  this  time,  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  appointed  a committee,  consisting  of  William  Eichbaum,  Thomas 
Bakewell,  E.  W.  Stephens,  Frederick  Lorenz,  J.  Painter,  Morgan  Robertson, 
G.  E.  Warner,  James  Cuddy,  W.  Blackstock  and  John  Shipton,  to  guarantee 
the  payment  of  the  sum  promised  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  White  to  Mr.  Grant 
for  his  share  of  the  paper.  Mr.  White  gave  his  personal  obligation  to  the 
above-named  gentlemen  to  pay  off  the  loan  at  some  future  date.  Each  of  the 
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above  gentlemen  agreed  to  become  responsible  for  the  sum  of  $200  to  effect  the 
transfer  from  Grant  to  White,  and  the  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Gazette 
from  opposition  to  Flenry  Clay  to  a vigorous  course  in  his  favor.  In  1842  The 
Preacher,  a semi-monthly  organ  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  was  estab- 
lished here  by  John  T.  Pressly,  D.  D.  In  1845  the  editorship  passed  to 
David  R.  Kerr,  D.  D.,  and  in  1848  the  paper  became  a weekly.  The  name 
was  changed  in  1854  to  The  United  Presbyterian. 

The  Spirit  of  Liberty  was  issued  in  1842  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Flee- 
son,  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  in  1843,  and  the  Mystery  in  1844.  In  the  summer 
of  1843  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Commercial  Journal  and  Age.  A small 
journal  called  the  Dayspring  was  published  here  early  in  the  forties  by  Rev. 
W.  IT  S.  Barnes,  who  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Second  Regiment  for  the 
Mexican  War. 

The  Pittsburg  Catholic  was  established  in  1844  by  P.  F.  Boylan,  but  in  1847 
passed  to  Jacob  Porter.  In  July,  1845,  Robert  M/Riddle  took  charge  of  the 
Commercial  Journal  and  Age,  at  which  time  the  latter  part  of  the  name  was 
dropped  and  the  paper  thence  forward  was  issued  as  the  Commercial  Journal, 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  strongest  newspaper  forces  of  this  vicinity. 

In- 1845  James  D.  Thornburg  began  issuing  a penny  paper  called  the 
Sunbeam.  Early  in  the  forties  the  Daily  Advocate  and  Advertiser  was  merged 
with  the  Gazette.  Mr.  Van  Amringe  was  associated  with  Mr.  Thornburg  in 
the  management  of  the  Sunbeam,  which  was  issued  from  the  Journal  office. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1842,  the  Daily  Morning  Post  supplanted  the 
Mercury  and  Manufacturer  as  the  leading  organ  of  the  Democracy,  and  was 
issued  by  Thomas  Phillips  and  William  FI.  Smith.  Soon  afterward  the  paper 
passed  to  Bigler,  Sargent  & Bigler,  and  in  1844-5  to  Leckey  Ftarper,  with 
whom  was  associated  later  John  Layton,  who  died  of  cholera  in  1854.  Late  in 
1846  Mr.  Harper  announced  that  the  Weekly  Mercury  and  Manufacturer,  which 
lie  also  issued,  contained  “all  the  important  reading  matter  of  the  six  dailies  dur- 
ing the  week.”  Mr.  Harper  finally  sold  to  Gilmore  & Montgomery  and  the 
latter  to  James  P.  Barr,  under  whom  the  paper  became  the  strongest  Democratic 
organ  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Much  amusement  was  occasioned  in  October,  1846,  by  the  suits  insti- 
tuted on  the  information  of  J.  H.  Foster  against  D.  N.  White  and  Rev.  B.  F. 
Harris  of  the  Gazette  and  Advertiser  for  violating  the  Sabbath  by  setting  type 
on  that  day.  Mr.  Harris  was  fined  $4  and  costs,  but  Mr.  White  cleared  himself 
and  was  acquitted.  In  November,  1846,  a penny  paper  called  the  Morning 
Telegraph  was  issued  by  Thomas  W.  Wright,  who  had  previously  been  connected 
with  the  Chronicle.  About  this  time  also  the  Morning  Clipper  was  issued  by 
Messrs.  Bryant  and  McClellan.  It  was  soon  merged  with  the  Telegraph,  and 
about  the  same  time  a small  sheet,  called  the  News,  conducted  by  Mr.  Flee- 
son,  was  merged  with  the  Dispatch.  Mr.  Mitchell  became  publisher  of  the 
Dispatch  late  in  1846,  and  about  this  time  Mr.  Youngson  withdrew  from  that 
paper.  John  Bigler  was  connected  with  the  Post  and  Mr.  Kennedy  with  the 
Alleghenian  about  this  time. 

“An  Editor  in  Jail. — We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  announce  that  George 
Youngson,  Esq.,  of  the  Pittsburg  Daily  Dispatch,  is  now  confined  in  the  county, 
jail.  Mr.  Youngson  was  tried  for  a libel  on  George  Scott,  a police  officer,  to 
which  he  plead  guilty.  He  also  plead  guilty  to  an  assault  on  L.  Y.  Clarke. 
For  the  first  offense  he  was  fined  $100  and  costs;  for  the  second,  $25  and 
costs.  The  total  of  fines  and  costs  amount  to'  $175.  As  Mr.  Youngson  is  not  a 
rich  man  and  has  a family  to  support,  he  was  unable  to  pay  this  sum,  and  is, 
therefore,  in  jail.  There  will  be  an  effort  made  immediately  to  have  the  fines 
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remitted  by  the  Governor.  Mr.  Youngs 011  is  in  the  front  part  of  the  prison  and 
will  board  with  the  sheriff’s  family”  (e) “Misery  Makes  Strange  Bed- 

fellows.— L.  Y.  Clarke  was  imprisoned  for  a libel  on  George  Youngson,  and 
Youngson  was  imprisoned  for  assault  and  battery  on  Clarke;  at  least,  that 
was  part  of  his  offense.  Since  their  sentences  they  both  occupy  one  room  in 
the  dwelling  part  of  the  jail  and  sleep  in  the  same  bed.  They  appear  to  agree 

very  well”  (f) “J.  Herron  Foster,  Esq.,  has  issued  the  first  number 

of  a new  penny  sheet,  with  the  above  title  ( The  Daily  Dispatch).  It  is  neat 
and  even  handsome  in  point  of  typography,  and  his  well-known  capacity  to  give 
interest  to  a newspaper  assures  him  of  the  abundant  success  we  wish  him.  He 
cannot  fail  to  thrive,  and  we  shall  most  certainly  rejoice  in  his  prosperity”  (g). 

In  1846  the  Olden  Time,  a monthly  historical  magazine,  made  its  first 
appearance,  with  N.  B.  Craig  as  editor  and  J.  W.  Cook  publisher.  In  April, 
1845,  Messrs.  Brooks  and  Haight  succeeded  Mr.  White  in  charge  of  the  Gazette. 
At  this  time  all  the  daily  newspapers  united  their  means  to  pay  for  telegraphic 
dispatches.  In  February,  1847,  Erastus  Brooks  assumed  the  editorship  of  the 
Gazette,  and  at  this  time  Benjamin  F.  Harris  managed  the  commercial  depart- 
ment; but  in  July,  1848,  D.  N.  White  again  took  control  of  this  paper. 

Thomas  Phillips  was  connected  with  the  Post  at  an  early  date,  but  later 
went  West,  and  in  1847  was  editor  of  the  Peoria  Press,  in  Illinois.  In  1847 
Mr.  Biddle,  of  the  American,  was  sued  for  libel  by  Mr.  Gihon,  Miss  Loomis 
and  others,  who  were  then  entertaining  the  Pittsburg  public  with  exhibitions 
of  alleged  clairvoyance.  Mr.  Biddle  publicly  questioned  the  genuineness  of 
the  handkerchief  performance,  whereupon  he  was  called  to  answer  in  court 
for  his  want  of  faith.  Many  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  several  of  the  newspapers, 
at  that  time  believed  in  the  miraculous  character  of  the  handkerchief  trick. 
In  November,  1847,  an  afternoon  daily,  called  the  Daybook,  was  issued  under 
the  editorship  of  William  A.  Ivinsloe. 

“On  Thursday  the  senior  editor  of  the  Dispatch  assaulted  the  senior  editor 
of  the  Telegraph  with  whip  in  hand,  but  did  not  strike  for  reasons  best  known 

to  themselves On  Saturday  another  affray  occurred,  in  which  the 

senior  of  the  Dispatch  and  the  junior  of  the  Telegraph  were  the  combatants.  . . . 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Foster  drew  a cowhide  upon  Mr.  Clarke,  whereupon  the 
latter  drew  a pistol,  which  he  snapped”  (h). 

Colonel  John  Bigler  severed  his  connection  with  the  Post  in  1847  and  went 
west  to  Illinois.  In  December,  1847,  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Swisshelm  took  charge  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Visitor,  a newspaper  devoted  principally  to  home  interests 
and  to  the  advocacy  of  special  reforms,  of  which  Abolitionism  was  one.  Previ- 
ous to  this  three  attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  permanently  anti-slavery 
- newspapers  here,  but  all  had  failed.  The  Christian  Witness,  the  Mystery  and 
the  Albatross , devoted  to  that  cause,  had  failed  in  succession,  as  it  was  said 
“without  will.”  The  Saturday  Evening  Visitor  was  supported  by  a prominent 
anti-sTavery  citizen,  believed  to  be  Charles  Avery,  who  offered  to  assume  all 
risks,  providing  Mrs.  Swisshelm  would  consent  to  let  the  paper  appear  under 
her  name.  Her  fresh  and  erratic  style  of  writing  attracted  wdde  attention 
from  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  the  Visitor.  This  paper  was  the  successor 
of  the  Albatross,  and  was  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Commercial  Journal. 

About  the  1st  of  February,  1848,  Mr.  Youngson  issued  the  first  number 
of  a papei  called  the  Sunday  Mercury,  believed  to  be  the  first  newspaper  ever 
issued  on  the  Lord’s  day  in  Pittsburg.  Mrs.  Swisshelm  combated  the  desecra- 
te) Commercial  Journal,  November  16,  1846. 

(i)  Commercial  Journal,  November  18,  1846. 
tg)  Commercial  Journal,  February  10,  1846. 

(h)  Post,  November  8,  1847. 
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tion  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  issuance  of  this  paper.  Its  continuance  was  opposed 
by  all  the  churches  of  this  vicinity.  So  great  became  the  hostility  that  Mr. 
Youngson  found  it  politic  to  announce"  that  nearly  all  the  work  was  done  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  that  the  mere  issuance  of  the  paper  alone  took  place  on 
Sunday.  However,  it  was  denounced  from  the  churches  in  the  most  unspar- 
ing terms,  and  particularly  in  the  editorials  written  by  Mrs.  Swisshelm  for  the 
Visitor.  The  Commercial  Journal  said:  “As  to  the  propriety  of  selecting  Sunday 
as  his  publication  day,  that  is  his  business,  not  ours.”  Mrs.  Swisshelm,  in 
February,  1848,  said:  “We  have  taken  a good  look  at  it — romantic  stories, 

poetry,  love  songs,  theatrical  intelligence  and  commercial  news,  its  two  columns 
of  jokes  with  the  old  joker  at  the  head,  its  compliments  to  Mrs.  Swisshelm, 
Thorn’s  bear,  Talkrand’s  death  and  St.  Paul’s  piety,  and  various  other  things, 
all  fixed  up  -for  Sunday  reading.  Take  a look  at  it,  all  of  you  who  can,  and 
see  if  it  does  not  present  almost  as  much  variety  as  American  Christianity  itself. 
Fact  is,  it  is  about  as  good  a portrait  of  our  Sabbath-talking-about,  Sabbath- 
breaking, church-going,  rum-selling,  loud-praying,  man-stealing,  heathen-con- 
verting, heathen-making,  purity-preaching,  concubine-keeping,  psalm-singing, 
orphan-grinding,  church-building,  soul-selling,  revival-manufacturing,  God-defy- 
ing piety  as  we  have  ever  met  with  in  our  life.”  This  extract  shows  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Swisshelm’s  editorials.  Her  trenchant  criticisms  were  a revela- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  this  community.  The  following  extract  will  also  serve  to 
show  her  style:  “Once  in  our  younger  days  we  had  almost  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  a store.  We  have  taught  school  and  acted  as  executor  and  guardian 
of  a troublesome  estate,  which  involved  us  in  all  the  perplexities  of  court  trials 
and  law,  and  now  we  have  tried  editing  a paper.  All  these  hold  a high  rank  amid 
the  vexatious  employments  which  fall  to  man’s  lot,  and  all  of  them  put  together 
would  not  equal  the  toil  and  anxiety  of  nursing  one  cross  baby,  and  zve  have 
tried  that,  too.”  For  many  years  Mrs.  Swisshelm  continued  to  unmask  the 
sophistries  of  local  politics  and  societies.  At  first  her  violence  of  style  was 
admired  and  appreciated,  but  later  her  thrusts  were  too  keen  to  be  enjoyed 
and  her  paper  fell  into  disrepute,  particularly  so  after  she  had  begun  fighting  in 
the  political  arena.  Through  her  influence  largely,  but  mainly  through  the 
opposition  offered  by  the  churches,  the  issuance  of  the  Sunday  Mercury  was 
discontinued,  or  rather  the  paper  was  changed  to  the  Saturday  Mercury  about 
the  20th  of  August,  1848,  and  thereafter  made  its  appearance  as  an  afternoon 
paper. 

The  night  before  Christmas,  1847,  was  celebrated  by  the  printers  of  Pitts- 
burg with  a magnificent  banquet.  The  committee  of  arrangements  were  John 
Roth,  L.  A.  Clark,  and  Messrs.  Sheridan,  Havens,  Sweeney,  Kelly,  Stevick, 
O’Hara,  Connelly,  McCarty,  Meyers,  Wilson,  Lewis,  Glass,  McNaughton,  Rus- 
sell and  Work.  Neville  B.  Craig  was  president  of  the  evening.  The  vice- 
presidents  were  John  B.  Butler,  B.  C.  Sawyer,  Thomas  Hamilton,  William  H. 
Sutton,  Samuel  Snowden,  John  G.  Jennings,  Alexander  Jaynes  and  Dr.  Back- 
ofen.  The  secretaries  were  S.  Elliot,  W.  B.  McCarthy,  John  B.  Butler,  Jr.,  John 
T.  Shryock  and  A.  Gamble.  Letters  of  regret  for  non-attendance  were  received 
from  James  Buchanan,  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Joseph  Gales,  William 
W.  Seaton,  Thomas  Ritchie,  Joseph  R.  Chandler  and  Erastus  Brooks.  There 
were  present  on  this  occasion,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  John  W. 
Riddle,  J.  T.  Shryock,  R.  R.  Dumars,  William  Cappe,  B.  FI.  Hersey,  A.  Mcll- 
waine,  L.  Elliot,  W.  C.  Charlton,  James  Irwin,  D.  P.  Work,  W.  IT.  Kinsloe, 
W.  S.  Caldwell,  N.  W.  Truxall,  W.  W.  Smith,  A.  B.  Russell,  W.  G. 
Brophy,  H.  Hersey,  Robert  Ellis,  N.  M.  Poindexter,  A.  M.  Swanev, 
Andrew  Gamble  and  William  Robinson,  Jr.  The  following  toast  was  offered  by 
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Mr.  Caldwell,  which  was  designed  to  embrace  the  names  of  all  the  leading  news- 
papers of  Pittsbnrg:  “The  printers  of  the  Olden  Time  who  help  to  unfurl  the 

proud  Banner  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes:  May  their  successors  Advocate  their 

principles  and  Chronicle  in  their  Gazette  to  the  American  people  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age  requires  them  to  Post  their  Daybooks  and  Journals  and  receive  a 
Dispatch  by  Telegraph  to  prove  a welcome  Visitor  to  the^Manufacturers  of  the 
Iron  City ” (i).  Mr.  Craig  offered  the  following  toast:  “The  memory  of  John 

Scull  and  Joseph  Hall,  the  enterprising  young  men  who,  in  July,  1786,  issued 
the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  published  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.” 

In  1848  the  Pittsburg  Catholic,  Christian  Advocate  and  Protestant  Unionist 
and  Preacher’s  Presbyterian  Advocate  were  issued  in  this  city.  The  Commercial 
Journal  said:  “The  religious  press  of  Pittsburg  is  conducted  by  as  much  talent 
as  can  be  found  in  the  same  vocation  in  any  other  city.”  In  1848  Shiras  and 
Kinsloe  issued  a new  paper  called  the  Western  Weekly.  In  August,  1848,  the 
Chronicle  came  out  as  a Free  Soil  paper,  and  supported  the  nomination  of 
Van  Buren  and  Adams.  Colonel  Whitney  had  sole  charge  of  the  paper  at  this 
time.  In  1848  the  Pittsburg  Catholic  opposed  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Ireland,  on  the  ground  that  the  struggle  was  hopeless.  In  September,  1848, 
Errett  & Stevenson  issued  a Free  Soil  paper.  In  June,  1848,  Harper  Mitchell 
purchased  the  Alleghenian  and  transformed  it  from  a weekly  into  a daily.  He 
was  assisted  by  James  W.  Kennedy.  In  January,  1848,  Dr.  Delaney,  who  had 
edited  the  Mystery,  the  organ  of  the  Abolitionists,  retired  from  its  management, 
owing  to  lack  of  support.  The  colored  people  endeavored  to  assist  the  paper 
and  held  a levee  for  that  purpose,  but  sufficient  means  could  not  be  raised  by 
that  method  to  warrant  its  continuance.  The  Christian  Herald,  edited  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Green,  was  issued  here  in  1848  as  an  organ  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  In  1848  the  Evening  Mail  was  issued  by  George  Youngson. 
During  this  year  also  P.  C.  Purviance  & Sons  issued  the  Allegheny  News,  which 
became  defunct  the  following  year. 

The  various  newspapers  of  Pittsburg  about  this  time  made  great  efforts 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  laboring  classes.  The  Post  took  an  ultra  position 
in  favor  of  labor,  and  succeeded  in  securing  a large  patronage  from  them. 
In  1849  Mu  Youngson,  who  had  established  a small  sheet  devoted  mainly  to 
libelous  articles  on  local  affairs,  was  convicted  of  libel  and  imprisoned.  Later 
he  was  pardoned,  upon  the  understanding  that  he  would  never  again  connect 
himself  with  a flash  newspaper  similar  to  the  one  he  had  conducted.  At  this 
time  the  Neebs  conducted  the  German’s  Freedom’s  Friend.  In  1850  Mr.  Back- 
ofen  issued  a paper  devoted  to  socialism  as  an  organ  of  the  German  Working- 
men’s  Association.  Mr.  De  Hess  was  editor.  About  this  time  the  Daily  Enter- 
prise was  issued  in  Allegheny  by  Messrs.  Gamble,  Irwin  and  Callow.  The 
Mammoth  Weekly  Journal  was  issued  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Commercial  Journal 
at  this  time.  The  Evening  Tribune  was  issued  by  Hiram  Kaine  from  the  office 
of  the  Mercury.  Late  in  1851  Thomas  Phillips  succeeded  John  Layton  as  the 
associate  editor  of  the  Post.  The  Daily  Transcript  was  issued  about  this  time 
by  Joseph  S.  M.  Young.  In  1851  J.  Herron  Foster  and  R.  C.  Fleeson  became 
associated  as  joint  partners  in  the  ownership  of  the  Dispatch.  In  1852  the 
Daily  Union  was  issued  by  Elliot,  Layton  & Co.,  with  Lynd  Elliot  as  editor. 
It  was  a penny  paper,  and  supported  the  Democracy.  In  June,  1852,  Rev. 
Homer  J.  Clarke  succeeded  Rev.  William  Hunter  as  editor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate.  The  Union  Artisan,  devoted  to  agriculture,  horticulture  and  mechanics, 
was  issued  in  May,  1852,  by  R.  D.  Hartshorn  and  W.  S.  Havens.  In  1854 


(i)  Commercial  Journal,  December  28,  1847. 
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D.  L.  Smith  issued  the  Allegheny  Bulletin.  The  Pittsburg  Evening  Times 
was  started  in  June,  1855,  as  an  organ  of  the  American  part}/,  with  Dr.  McPher- 
son as  editor.  At  this  time  The  Soiver  was  being  issued  by  W.  A.  Eaton,  and  the 
West  Pennsylvania  Staats  Zeitung  was  merged  with  the  Pittsburg  Courier.  The 
Pittsburg  Price  Current  was  issued  by  Joseph  Snowden  about  this  time.  The 
McKeesport  Standard  was  issued  in  1855  in  that  suburb.  In  1855  the  Consti- 
tution, a weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  liquor  element,  was  issued 
here  under  the  editorship  of  J.  H.  Clarke.  In  February,  1856,  the  Chronicle 
passed  to  the  control  of  Kennedy  Brothers.  The  Evening  Register  was  issued 
in  Allegheny  in  1856  by  Bossier,  Robertson  & Co.  In  September,  1856,  Mr. 
White,  of  the  Gazette,  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  D.  L.  Eaton  and  Russell 
Errett,  who  assumed  editorial  management.  Mr.  Eaton  had  previously  been 
connected  with  the  Journal.  In  April,  1857,  Gilmore  & Montgomery  sold  their 
interest  in  the  Post  to  James  P.  Barr,  who  became  editor  and  proprietor.  In  1857 
John  H.  Bailey  & Co.  bought  the  Pittsburg  Union  from  T.  J.  Keenan  & Co.  In 
April,  1858,  R.  M.  Riddle,  who  had  made  a signal  success  of  the  Commercial 
Journal,  sold  his  interest  to  T.  J.  Bigham,  who-  assumed  editorial  charge.  Mr. 
Snowden  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  department.  W.  L.  Foulk 
& Co.  were  publishers.  In  1859  S.  Riddle,  Russell  Errett,  J.  A.  Macrum  and 
D.  L.  Eaton  took  charge  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  and  in  1866  F.  B.  Penniman, 
Josiah  King,  N.  P.  Reed  and  Thomas  Houston  succeeded  to  the  ownership. 
H.  M.  Long  was  admitted  in  1871,  but  soon  sold  out  to  G.  W.  Reed  and 

D.  L.  Fleury.  In  1883  Nelson  P.  Reed  & Co.  took  charge  of  the  paper.  In 
1877  the  Gazette  and  Commercial  were  consolidated.  The  Commercial  was  started 
in  1864  by  C.  D.  Brigham,  who>  later  was  connected  with  the  Times.  Richard 
Realf,  the  novelist  and  poet,  was  connected  with  the  Commercial.  In  1865  O’Neill 
& Rook  purchased  a one-half  interest  in  the  Dispatch , and  at  the  death  of  Mr. 
Foster,  in  1867,  became  sole  proprietors.  After  the  deaths  of  Messrs.  O’Neill 
and  Rook,  Eugene  M.  O’Neill  became  manager.  In  1847  or  1848  the  Chronicle 
passed  to  Duncan  & Dunn,  and  in  1851  to'  Barr  & McDonald.  In  1853  Mr.  Barr 
sold  out  to  Rev.  Samuel  Babcock,  and  in  1854  Kennedy  Bros,  purchased  the 
paper.  In  1856  it  passed  to  Charles  McKnight,  and  in  1863  to  Joseph  G.  Siebe- 
neck,  and  in  1874  Mr.  Collins  secured  an  interest,  but  retired  in  1874.  In  1884 
the  Chronicle  was  merged  with  the  Telegraph.  The  latter  was  started  by  H. 
Bucher  Scoope  early  in  the  seventies,  and  passed  through  many  hands  before  it 
was  merged  with  the  Chronicle.  The  Leader  was  founded  in  1865  by  John  W. 
Pittock  as  a Sunday  journal,  but  in  1870  was  greatly  improved,  and  passed 
to  the  new  management  of  Pittock,  Nevin  & Co.  Robert  P.  Nevin  and  E.  H: 
Nevin  became  associated  with  it  when  the  daily  was  established.  In  1877  Joseph 
and  Theodore  Nevin  secured  control  of  the  paper.  In  1880  the  Times  was 
started  by  Robert  P.  Nevin  as  a morning  penny  paper.  Later  in  the  same 
year  it  passed  to  C.  L.  Magee  and  others,  and  is  still  issued  by  them.  In  1855  the 
Press  was  started  by  John  S.  Ritenour  and  others,  and  is  still  issued,  having 
passed  through  many  hands.  The  Pittsburg  Illustrated  Star  was  founded  in  1883 
by  John  H.  Detker.  The  Daily  Netvs  made  its  appearance  in  March,  1896,  hav- 
ing been  issued  by  the  Daily  News  Company,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Morgan 

E.  Gamble.  Many  other  newspapers  than  those  here  mentioned,  representing 
all  classes  and  opinions,  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  in  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny. 

The  first  writer  of  note  who  resided  in  Pittsburg  was  Hugh  H.  Bracken- 
ridge.  He  contributed  many  articles  on  historical,  political  and  scientific  sub- 
jects to  the  Gazette,  the  most  of  which  were  afterward  collected  and  published 
in  book  form.  Late  in  the  last  century  he  published  his  best  work,  entitled 
Modern  Chivalry,  a romance  similar  to  Don  Quixote  and  one  of  unquestionable 
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merit.  One  volume  was  published  by  Mr.  Scull — the  lirst  west  of  the  moun- 
tains. His  writings  abound  in  catchy  phrases  and  epigrammatic  sentences 
similar  to  the  following:  “He  is  a senseless  politician  that  will  not  yield  where 

he  ought,  that  he  may  gain  where  he  can;”  “I  am  willing  that  my  judgment 
should  be  questioned,  but  not  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions;”  “When  a man 
hints  darkly  and  does  not  speak  directly  there  is  no  answering  him;  it  is  like  a 
wink  or  shrug  of  the  shoulders;  it  means  anything  or  it  means  nothing;” 
“Villainy  is  always  cool,  honor  and  honestly  feel  with  a generous  warmth.” 
He  was  the  author  of  .several  legal  works  and  considerable  good  poetry. 

The  Gazette  of  February  22,  1800,  spoke  of  Dennis  Loughby,  “the  blind  poet 
of  Pittsburg,”  but  what  he  wrote  cannot  be  learned. 

The  most  important  early  publication  which  was  the  result  of  Pittsburg 
enterprise  was  the  Navigator,  published  first  in  1802,  by  Zadoc  Cramer.  It  is 
the  source  from  which  all  historians  must  obtain  much  of  the  early  statistics 
concerning  Pittsburg.  It  was  continued  for  many  years,  though  not  without 
intermission.  In  subsequent  issues  the  matter  which  had  been  published 
previously  was  revised  and  brought  down  to  date.  Copies  of  the  Navigator 
are  now  prized  highly  by  historical  collectors.  He  also  issued  an  almanac  which 
contained  miscellaneous  matter  and  an  abridged  history  of  Pittsburg.  It  was 
called  The  Pittsburg  Magazine  Almanac  and  sold  at  50  cents  per  dozen.  One 
of  its  most  important  features  was  “A  View  of  the  Manufacturing  Trade  of 
Pittsburg.”  Mr.  Cramer  also  published  The  Youth’s  Gazetteer  or  a Concise 
Geographical  Dictionary,  the  Shorter  Catechism  and  Crocker’s  Arithmetic,  be- 
sides spelling  books.  His  Almanac  of  1803  contained  selections  from  the  best 
prose  and  poetic  writers. 

John  Scull  published  an  almanac,  spelling  books,  The  Shorter  Catechism 
and  other  similar  works  presumably  of  his  own  compilation  as  early  as  1787.  A 
little  later  he  published  one  of  the  volumes  issued  by  H.  H.  Brackenridge.  In 
1812  Patterson  & Hopkins  issued  from  their  establishment  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  ana  Wood  streets  the  Honest  Man’s  Almanac,  which  contained  a di- 
rectory of  the  chief  merchants,  manufacturers,  professional  men  and  magistrates 
o'f  Pittsburg.  In  the  following  year  R.  and  J.  Patterson  continued  the  publica- 
tion of  this  almanac.  In  1813  H.  M.  Brackenridge  issued  from  the  publishing 
house  of  Cramer,  Spear  & Eichbaum  his  Views  of  Louisiana.  This  was  a work 
of  decided  merit  and  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time.  The  “Views” 
were  first  issued  as  a serial  in  the  Western  Gleaner,  a publication  issued  by 
Cramer,  Spear  & Eichbaum.  About  1818  R.  Patterson  & Lambdin  published  a 
Treatise  of  Practical  Arithmetic,  the  author  being  Robert  Patterson,  who  had 
been  previously  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  Counting  House  Assistant  was  a similar  work 
issued  in  1818  by  James  C.  Gilleland  from  the  press  of  Butler  & Lambdin,  the 
publishers  being  Patterson  & Lambdin.  Mr.  Gilleland  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Digest  of  American  Mercantile  Law. 

The  first  person  to  succeed  in  Pittsburg  as  a writer  of  verses  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Morgan  Neville.  He  beg'an  about  the  time  he  secured  an  interest 
in  the  Gazette,  and  continued  until  his  removal  to  Cincinnati.  The  first  to  at- 
tract general  attention  was  entitled  “Comparisons,”  and  first  appeared  in  Oc- 
tober, 1818.  It  was  considered  so  good  that  it  was  copied,  or  rather  paraphrased, 
by  the  Sheffield  Iris  (England).  The  poem  as  written  by  Mr.  Neville  is  as 

follows:  ..,r  , , r 

Man  is  the  rugged,  lofty  pine, 

That  frowns  on  many  a wave-beat  shore; 

Woman’s  the  slender,  graceful  vine, 

Whose  curling  tendrils  round  it  twine, 

And  deck  its  rough  bark  sweetly  o’er. 
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“Man  is  the  rock,  whose  towering  crest, 

Nods  o'er  the  mountain’s  barren  side; 

Woman’s  the  soft  and  mossy  vest, 

That  loves  to  clasp  its  sterile  breast, 

And  wreathe  its  brow  in  verdant  pride. 

“Man  is  the  cloud  of  coming  storm, 

Dark  as  the  raven’s  murky  plume; 

Save  where  the  sunbeam,  light  and  warm, 

Of  woman’s  soul,  and  woman’s  form, 

Gleams  brightly  o’er  the  gath’ring  gloom. 

“Yes,  lovely  sex!  to  you  ’tis  giv’n 
To  rule  our  hearts  with  angel  sway; 

Blend  with  our  woe  a blissful  even, 

Change  earth  into  an  embryo  heav’n. 

And  sweetly  smile  our  cares  away.” 

In  the  “Maniac’s  Song”  he  wrote: 

“Softly  breathe,  ye  sighing  gales, 

Lightly  o’er  his  deathbed  sweep, 

Hark!  the  mermaid’s  song  bewails; 

See,  around  him  Naiads  weep. 

They’ve  made  his  grave 
In  ocean's  cave; 

And  I’ll  to  his  bosom  creep.” 

And  in  his  “Apology  for  Gaiety:” 

“Then  frae  sic  premises,  what  rule 
Might  be  deduced  in  logic’s  school, 

By  grave  divines  sae  clever? 

T’wad  surely  be  that  folks  like  me 
May  laugh  and  sing  and  dance  a wee 
Without  bein’  damned  forever.” 

In  1815  Mr.  Riddle  issued  a directory  of  Pittsburg.  In  1818  Rev.  Joseph 
Stockton  issued  from  the  press  of  Eichbaum  & Johnston  The  Western  Calculator, 
a “new  and  compendious  system  of  practical  arithmetic.”  At  this  time  and  during 
the  decade  of  the  twenties  Cramer,  Spear  & Eichbaum  issued  the  Pittsburg 
Almanac  and  the  Magazine  Almanac,  while  Patterson  & Lambdin  also  issued 
an  almanac.  At  the  same  time  Henry  Holdship  issued  the  Farmers’  and 
Mechanics’  Almanac,  the  Western  Farmers’  Almanac  and  the  Western  Farmers’ 
Magazine  Almanac.  At  the  time  these  almanac  publications  supplied  a means 
of  advertising  which  could  not  be  effected  in  any  other  way.  They  were  dis- 
tributed in  immense  numbers  throughout  the  Western  country  and  it  was  a 
rare  case  to  find  a farmer’s  home  without  one.  They  contained  the  advertise- 
ments of  Pittsburg  manufacturers,  together  with  considerable  useful  miscellany. 
J.  C.  and  P.  C.  M.  Andrews  issued  the  Christian  Almanac  from  the  office  of 
The  Statesman  in  1826.  In  1820  Rev.  Andrew  Wylie  issued  a new  and  important 
English  grammar,  and  about  the  same  time  James  C.  Gilleland  published  a work 
entitled  “Pilot  and  Geographer.”  The  publication  of  the  statistical  and  his- 
torical work  of  Samuel  Jones  (junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Sibbet  & Jones),  is- 
sued in  1826,  was  an  important  event  to  Pittsburg,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  taken  to  preserve  the  early  history  of  the  city.  As  will  be  seen 
elsewhere  in  this  volume,  his  publication  preserved  much  interesting  historical 
matter  of  that  date.  In  1828  appeared  the  work  issued  by  Mrs.  Anne  Rovall,  an 
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eccentric  woman,  who  possessed  great  penetration  and  whose  observations  and 
reminiscences  concerning  Pittsburg  form  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  that  date.  Her  eccentricities  led  to  an  attack  upon  her  by  some  man  un- 
named on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  a Pittsburg  bookstore,  where  she  was 
publicly  whipped.  He  was  promptly  fined  and  received  the  condemnation  of 
the  citizens  generally  and  of  the  press  throughout  the  entire  country.  Previous 
to  this  date  several  of  the  publishers  here  had  issued  numerous  editions  of  the 
Bible.  In  1828-9  a large  map  of  Pittsburg,  36  by  24  inches,  on  a scale  of  ten 
inches  to  the  mile,  showing  Pittsburg,  Allegheny,  Bayardstown,  Northern  Lib- 
erties, Sidneyville  and  Birmingham,  and  locating  a number  of  manufactories,  in- 
cluding Anshutz  Salt  Works,  was  issued  by  Jean  Barbeau.  William  Kelly  an- 
nounced in  1828  that  he  intended  to  prepare  and  publish  a directory  of  the  city. 
One  of  the  best  books  resulting  from  Pittsburg  thought  and  enterprise  was 
issued  by  H.  M.  Brackenridge  on  the  subject  of  the  War  of  1812.  It  was  a 
standard  publication  of  that  day  and  was  taken  by  some  Eastern  publishers,  con- 
siderably altered  and  transformed  and  issued  during  many  years  in  thirty  editions 
as  an  abridged  history  of  the  War  of  1812.  In  1833  Charles  B.  Taylor  ad- 
vertised that  he  would  shortly  issue  a register  and  directory  of  Pittsburg  and 
vicinity.  In  1S38  Johnston  and  Stockton  issued  their  American  Almanac  and 
Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge.  About  this  time  Richard  Biddle  issued  his 
work  entitled  “Memoirs  of  Sebastian  Cabot,”  which  was  referred  to  in  com- 
plimentary terms  by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  Volume  I of  his  History  of  the  United 
States.  About  this  time  also'  William  B.  Conway,  who  had  previously  published 
works  of  a similar  character,  issued  a novel  entitled  “The  Cottage  on  the  Cliff,.” 
from  the  press  of  C.  H.  Kay  & Co.  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Wood  streets.  A 
work  entitled  “The  Early  History  of  Western  Pennsylvania”  was  published  in 
Pittsburg  during  the  forties,  the  author  being  Daniel  W.  Kauffman.  William 
PI.  Burleigh,  anti-slavery  advocate  and  temperance  reformer,  was  a poetic  writer 
of  much  promise  in  the  thirties  and  forties.  He  published  a volume  of  his  poems 
and  his  miscellaneous  writings  were  wide  and  varied.  In  1841  he  wrote  a 
desultory  poem  entitled  “Our  Country;  Its  Dangers  and  Its  Destiny,”  which 
was  admired  throughout  the  United  States  and  was  circulated  in  Europe.  Per- 
haps the  most  noted  literary  works  issued  in  Pittsburg  during  the  decade  of  the 
forties  were  the  prose  and  poetical  effusions  of  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Swisshelm.  They 
possessed  high  merit  and  were  usually  iconoclastic  in  their  nature,  as  her  views 
led  her  to  attack  nearly  all  existing  social,  domestic  and  political  institutions. 
Some  of  her  prose  writings  were  full  of  philosophy  and  at  times  were  replete 
with  pungent  criticisms  on  the  shams  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  day.  She  some- 
times wrote  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  Karl  Benedict.  She  did  more  than  any 
other  local  writer  to  reform  and  readjust  public  opinion  on  the  question  of 
woman’s  rights.  John  Black,  D.  D.,  was  the  author  of  a book  entitled  “The 
Everlasting  Kingdom.”  Late  in  the  decade  of  the  forties  appeared  Neville  B. 
Craig’s  celebrated  publication  “Ye  Olden  Times,”  and  a little  later  his  History 
of  Pittsburg,  which  to  this  day  is  a standard  work  on  the  early  records  of  the 
city. 

Rev.  John  Tassey  published  a -work  on  the  “Life  of  Christ”  in  the  forties. 
Late  in  the  decade  of  the  fifties  H.  M.  Brackenridge,  who  had  previously  covered 
the  same  ground  in  the  local  newspapers  in  a capricious  controversy  with  Neville 
B.  Craig,  published  in  book  form  his  History  of  the  Western  Insurrection.  That 
event  has  been  variously  named  by  writers.  Apparently  those  wishing  to  cast 
ignominy  upon  the  movement  denominated  it  the  Whisky  Insurrection.  Others, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Brackenridge,  called  it  the  Western  Insurrection. 
Among  his  other  works  are  Voyage  to  South  America,  History  of  the  West 
Indies,  Recollections  of  Persons  and  Places  in  the  West,  etc. 
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Among  the  writers  of  the  last  half  century  may  be  named  Charles  P.  Shiras, 
author  of  a work  entitled  “Redemption  of  Labor”  and  other  poems,  and  a 
drama  called  “Invisible  Prince,  or  The  War  of  the  Amazons,”  which  was  played 
at  the  Old  Drury  Theater  early-  in  the  decade  of  the  fifties.  Bartley  Campbell, 
the  famous  playwright,  was  formerly  a Pittsburg  newspaper  man.  James  M. 
Swank  published  many  articles  of  great  value  concerning  local  industries. 
Stephen  C.  Foster,  the  great  musical  composer,  was  usually  the  author  of  the 
verses  set  to  his  songs.  The  recent  works  of  Samuel  Harden  Church  are  fresh 
and  strong.  His  Life  of  Cromwell  is  a careful  study  of  character  and  a valuable 
contribution  to  literature.  His  other  works  rank  among  the  ablest  literary 
products  of  the  day.  Thomas  B.  Plympton,  once  connected  with  the  Dispatch, 
furnished  many  poems  of  merit  to  local  literature.  Tudge  T.  E.  Parke  and  Judge 
Thomas  Mellon  have  contributed  valuable  works  to  the  historical  literature  of 
recent  date.  Josiah  Copley,  who  was  once  connected  with  the  Gazette,  issued  a 
number  of  valuable  works,  among  which  was  “Gatherings  in  Beulah.”  William 
G.  Johnston’s  work  on  “The  Experiences  of  a Forty-niner”  reveals  with  great 
fidelity  the  hardships  incident  to  a visit  to  California  in  the  early  times  of  the 
gold  excitement.  Logan  G.  McPherson  has  issued  valuable  works  on  money, 
banking,  etc.,  and  is  considered  authority  on  these  abstruse  subjects.  The  “Life 
of  Napoleon,”  written  by  William  M.  Sloane,  is  considered  a standard  work. 
The  writings  of  Robert  P.  Nevin  are  well  known  and  admired;  among  them  are 
“Black  Robes;  or  Sketches  of  Missions  and  Ministers  in  the  Wilderness  and  on 
the  Border;”  “Les  Trois  Rois”  (The  Three  Kings),  and  miscellaneous  tales  and 
poems.  Samuel  P.  Langley  wrote  many  interesting  articles  on  astronomical 
subjects  while  a resident  of  Pittsburg',  one  especially  noteworthy  being  “Re- 
searches on  Solar  Heat.”  James  E.  Keeler  was  first  the  assistant  of  Professor 
Langley,  but  later  has  come  into  prominence  as  an  original  astronomical  in- 
vestigator. He  has  contributed  many  articles  on  the  subject  to  the  leading 
periodicals.  His  book,  Spectroscopic  Observations  of  Nebulae,  is  a creditable 
work.  William  Darlington’s  historical  books  on  Fort  Pitt  and  Journals  of  Gist 
exhibit  careful  research  and  possess  great  value.  The  historical  writings  of 
Rev.  Andrew  A.  Lambing  are  standard  works.  The  articles  of  Joseph  D. 
Weeks  on  industrial  subjects  will  be  referred  to  by  all  writers  on  those  subjects 
in  future  years.  The  poetical  writings  of  Richard  Realf  possess  subtlety  of 
thought,  aptness  of  imagery  and  ease  of  expression.  Unfortunately  they  have 
never  been  collectively  placed  before  the  public.  Following  are  the  third  and  the 
concluding  stanzas  of  his  “Symbolism:” 

Oh,  Earth!  thou  hast  not  any  wind  that  blows 
Which  is  not  music;  every  weed  of  thine, 

Pressed  rightly,  flows  in  aromatic  wine; 

And  every  humble  hedgerow  flower  that  grows 
And  every  little  brown  bird  that  doth  sing, 

Hath  something  greater  than  itself,  and  bears 
A living  word  in  every  living  thing, 

Albeit  it  holds  the  message  unawares. 

All  shapes  and  sounds  have  something  which  is  not 
Of  them;  a spirit  broods  amid  the  grass; 

Vague  outlines  of  the  Everlasting  Thought 
Lie  in  the  melting  shadows  as  they  pass; 

The  touch  of  an  Eternal  Presence  thrills 
The  fringes  of  the  sunset  and  the  hills. 
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Sometimes  (we  know  not  how,  nor  why,  nor  whence) 

The  twitter  of  the  swallows  ’neath  the  eaves, 

The  shimmer  of  the  light  among  the  leaves, 

Will  strike  up  through  the  rich  roofs  of  our  sense, 

And  show  us  things  which  seers  and  sages  saw 

In  the  gray  earth’s  green  dawn;  something  doth  stir 
Like  organ  hymns  within  us,  and  doth  awe 
Our  pulses  into  listening,  and  confer 
Burdens  of  Being  on  us,  and  we  ache 

With  weights  of  Revelation;  and  our  ears 
Hear  voices  from  the  Infinite  that  take 

The  hushed  soul  captive,  and  the  saddening  years 
Seem  built  on  pillared  joys,  and  overhead 

Vast  dove-like  wings  that  arch  the  world  are  spread. 

Charles  McKnight  showed  exceptional  genius  in  certain  branches  of  litera- 
ture. His  “Old  Fort  Duquesne,”  since  renamed  “Captain  Jack,”  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  “Our  Western  Border,”  “Simon  Girty”  and  others  were 
valuable  contributions  to  history  as  well  as  to  literature.  Miss  Sarah  H.  Kil- 
likelly,  F.  S.  Sc.,  is  an  authoress  of  prominence  and  popularity.  Her  essays  on 
natural  history,  literature,  art  and  science  are  highly  praised  by  the  most  emi- 
nent writers  and  the  most  versatile  critics.  Her  “Curious  Questions  in  History, 
Literature,  Art  and  Social  Life”  is  an  important  demarkation  in  literature.  Her 
contributions  to  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  always  instructive,  artistic  and 
interesting.  Mrs.  A.  Annie  Wade  entertained  as  well  as  instructed  the  students 
of  Pittsburg  with  her  poems,  essays  and  stories  written  in  charming  style. 
Mrs.  Martha  F.  Boggs  has  written  several  strong  romances.  Andrew  Car- 
negie has  published  several  volumes  on  industrial  subjects,  travel,  etc.  The 
works  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Wade  (Campbell)  Deland  are  well  known.  She  is  a 
leading  writer  of  both  prose  and  poetry.  Her  “John  Ward,  Preacher,”  “The 
Old  Garden  and  Other  Verses,”  “Sydney,  the  Story  of  a Child,”  “Mr.  Tommy 
Dove  and  Other  Stories,”  “Phillip  and  His  Wife,”  “Florida  Days,”  etc.,  are 
excellent.  The  following  verses  are  from  her  poem,  “The  Old  Garden:” 

* * * “Still  the  grapevines  hold 

The  leaning  arbor,  where  the  leaves  scarce  stir, 

In  cool,  green  darkness  that  shuts  out  the  sky; 

For,  if  a sunbeam  wandered  there,  ’twas  lost, 

Or  flitted  like  a golden  butterfly 
Across  the  ceiling  that  the  fruit  embossed. 

Neath  it  the  path  was  worn  and  mossy  green.  * 

Still  the  garden  glows 

And  ’gainst  its  walls  the  city’s  heart  still  beats, 

And  out  from  it  each  summer  wind  that  blows 
Carries  some  sweetness  to  the  tired  streets. 

“Here,  in  warm  darkness  of  a night  in  June, 

While  rhythmic  pulses  of  the  factory’s  flame 
Lighted  with  sudden  flare  of  red  the  gloom, 

And  deepened  the  long  black  shadows,  children  came, 

To  watch  the  primrose  blow!  Silent  they  stood, 

Hand  clasped  in  hand,  in  breathless  hush  around, 

And  saw  her  shyly  doff  her  soft  green  hood 
And  blossom — with  a silken  burst  of  sound!” 
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Emily  E.  Veeder  is.  one  of  the  strongest  recent  writers.  “Her  Brother  Don- 
nard,”  “Entranced,”  “The  Unexpected,”  “In  the  Garden,  and  Other  poems,” 
are  works  of  great  value.  C.  C.  Hodge  issued  strong  religious  works.  Dr. 
W.  R.  Mackay  was  the  author  of  a number  of  interesting  tales  which  were  edited 
by  Miss  Killikelly.  The  sketches  of  Erasmus  Wilson  prove  him  not  only  a 
quiet  observer  but  a profound  philosopher  on  the  ways  of  the  world.  S.  L. 
Fleishman  has  recently  translated  selections  from  the  blank  verse  of  Heine 
with  the  beauties  almost  wholly  preserved.  Mrs.  Ellen  Boyce  Kirk  has  suc- 
cessfully adapted  for  children  and  others  a number  of  standard  works.  Miss 
Clara  Reese  is  the  author  of  a new  book  entitled  “And  She  Got  All  That.” 
Anna  Pierpont  Siviter  is  a creditable  writer  of  verses,  jokes  and  short  stories 
and  contributes  to  many  periodicals.  Miss  Cora  Thrumston  is  a popular  con- 
tributor of  stories.  Mrs.  Jane  S.  Collins  and  Mr.  Lee  Smith  have  written  in- 
teresting books.  Sarah  H.  Carpenter,  Kate  McKnight  and  Virginia  D.  Hyde 
are  also  known  in  the  field  of  letters.  Other  writers  deserve  special  mention. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


ART— FIRST  OIL  AND  MINIATURE  PAINTERS MR.  BOWMAN MR.  LAMBDIN — THE  PITTS- 
BURG MUSEUM MESSRS.  WALL  AND  MC  CLORY DALBY  AND  FOERSTER OFFICER  AND 

MC  CLEAN— GEORGE  HETZEL — GLOGGER,  BOTT  AND  LAWMAN WOODWELL,  MC  CLURG 

AND  POOLE DALMAIN,  LEISSER  AND  KING DARLEY,  SMITH  AND  WALZ THE 

WALLS CLARK,  ALEXANDER  AND  REINHART JOHNS,  FAIRMAN,  BEATTY  AND 

OTHERS RECENT  GREAT  ADVANCE  IN  ART LOCAL  ART  COLLECTIONS MUSIC 

FIRST  TEACHERS— CONCERTS  AT  THE  COURTHOUSE MR.  TYLER THE  EARLY 

MUSICAL  SOCIETIES  — PIANOFORTES  MANUFACTURED EARLY  MUSICAL  PRO- 
GRAMMES— INSTRUMENTS  USED — -MUSIC  STORES— FIRST  COMPOSERS KLEBER 

AND  MELLOR ERA  OF  SACRED  MUSIC RISE  OF  COLORED  MINSTRELSY— ITS 

WONDERFUL  EXPANSION  AND  POPULARITY THE  CONCERTS  IN  THE  SALOONS 

AND  HALLS — COMPOSITIONS  OF  NELSON  KNEASS — BEN  BOLT PITTSBURG 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC COMMON  SCHOOL  MUSIC LIND  AND  PATTI — NEW  SO- 
CIETIES— GENIUS  OF  STEPHEN  C.  FOSTER  — HIS  FAME RECENT  ADVANCE  IN 

MUSIC ARCHITECTURE—  CARPENTERS  THE  FIRST  DESIGNERS FIRST  NOTA- 
BLE ARCHITECTURAL  STRUCTURES THE  COLONIAL,  GOTHIC  AND  ITALIAN 

STYLES DECORATIONS INTRODUCTION  AND  PREVALENCEOF  THE  ROMAN- 
ESQUE  NORMAN,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND  OTHER  FORMS — COMMERCIAL 

ARCHITECTURE — -REAL  ESTATE THEATERS THE  JOCKEY  CLUB — FIRST 

THEATRICAL  ENTERTAINMENTS — WHAT  MR.  CUMING  SAID— SUCCESS 
DURING  THE  WAR  OF  l8l2 THE  THESPIAN  SOCIETY DRAMATIC  SOCI- 

ETY— LAMBDIN’S  MUSEUM — FIRST  THEATER  BUILDING — ITS  UPS  AND 

DOWNS WAR  AGAINST  THE  THEATER JIM  CROW  RICE— TRAGEDY 

OVERDONE NAMES  OF  MANY  OF  THE  EARLY  ARTISTS OLD  DRURY 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  BURNT  CORK  ARTISTS JOSEPH  C.  FOSTER’S  EFFORTS 

HIS  NEW  NATIONAL  THEATER — RECENT  EVENTS  AND  STATISTICS. 

As  early  as  June,  1804,  two  artists  from  Philadelphia,  one,  S.  H.  Dearborn, 
a landscape,  and  the  other  a miniature  painter,  announced  in  the  newspapers 
that  their  services  for  a short  time  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  citizens  of 
Pittsburg.  They  opened  a studio  at  Mr.  Ferris’  on  the  bank  of  the  Monon- 
gahela.  In  1812  J.  Carroll,  S.  R.  A.,  a portrait  painter,  had  a studio  on  Penn 
Street.  In  addition  to  portraits,  he  did  free-hand  drawing,  crayon  work,  water 
colors  and  landscapes,  and  advertised  to  give  instruction  h>  a limited  number 
of  learners.  In  1818  a gallery  of  “fine  European  paintings”  was  placed  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Irwin,  corner  of  Diamond  Alley  and  Market 
streets,  by  a French  gentleman,  the  price  of  admission  being  twenty-five  cents. 
The  exhibition  consisted  of  oil  paintings  and  rare  engravings  and  two  large  night 
views  of  fiEtna  and  Vesuvius.  About  this  time  a Mrs.  Russell  advertised  to 
give  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing,  and  in  painting  on  velvet,  cambric,  paper, 
worsted  cloth,  mantles,  etc.  S.  H.  Dearborn  came  here  from  New  England  about 
1804-5  and  opened  a studio.  He  excelled  as  a portrait  painter. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  painters  to  locate  here  was  Mr. 
Bowman,  who  had  come  to  Pittsburg  early  in  the  decade  of  the  twenties, or  sooner. 
His  gallery  of  paintings  was  opened  in  August,  1829.  Pie  went  to  Europe 
while  quite  a young  man,  about  the  year  1821,  under  the  patronage  of  a few 
wealthy  individuals  living  here,  who’  had  a high  opinion  of  his  artistic  talents 
and  desired  their  cultivation.  His  visit  to  Europe  was  to  perfect  himself  by  the 
study  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  In  1825  his  paintings  were  specially 
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noticed  by  the  London  Museum  and  other  critical  art  journals,  recommenda- 
tions then  considered  of  immense  weight  and  value.  While  in  Europe  he  copied 
and  studied  the  principal  works  of  Raphael,  Rubens,  Titian,  Domenichino  and 
others,  and  advanced  with  rapid  strides  to  a mastery  of  his  art.  His  efforts  met 
with  the  warm  approval  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  London,  and  Sir  Joseph  Reynolds,  both  of  whom  noticed  the 
distinction  he  made  between  ideal  face  painting  and  portrait  painting.  He  be- 
came a pupil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  artist 
of  rare  promise,  so  much  so  that  he  was  recommended  to  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester as  one  of  the  few  painters  in  the  kingdom  who-  could  do  complete  justice 
to  a portrait  of  that  functionary.  He  became  a protege  of  General  Lafayette, 
in  whose  family  he  resided  for  nine  months,  and  whose  portrait  he  painted, 
his  work  being  pronounced  equal  to  those  in  the  Louvre.  Upon  his  return  to 
America  he  located  in  Pittsburg  and  afterward  painted  many  portraits  of  the 
prominent  ladies  and  gentlemen  living  here  in  the  thirties.  It  was-  claimed  by 
the  newspapers  at  the  time  that  he  ranked  as  the  second  portrait  painter  then  liv- 
ing. Towalsten  said  of  him,  “In  point  of  coloring  he  has  no  superior.”  His  por- 
traits of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  were  particularly 
spoken  of  for  their  high  standard  of  excellence.  In  1829  a writer  in  the  Gazette 
said  of  him:  “Eight  or  nine  years  since  Mr.  Bowman  left  this  city  under  the 
patronage  of  a few  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  taste  in  the 
line  arts  and  the  graphic  in  particular.  Fie  has  returned  to  his  friends,  for  a 
short  time  only,  one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  age.” 

In  1828  J.  R.  Lambdin  opened  a museum  and  gallery  of  paintings  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Market  streets.  He  was  assisted  by  popular  subscription 
and  opened  with  a select  collection  of  paintings  and  curios.  In  a short  time 
he  had  on  exhibition  upward  of  fifty  historical  and  other  pictures,  twenty  quad- 
rupeds, 200  foreign  and  American  birds,  among  them  being  the  bird  of  para- 
dise, 500  minerals,  400  fossils,  including  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  mammoth, 
150  marine  shells,  100  reptiles  in  spirits,  1,200  coins  and  medals,  a line  collection 
of  marine  plants,  corals,  Indian  curiosities,  etc.  Mr.  Lambdin  was  also'  a 
portrait  painter  of  considerable  merit.  Associated  with  him  was  Mr.  Harding. 
Mr.  Lambdin’s  reputation  as  a portrait  painter  commenced  with  his  production 
of  the  portrait  of  Judge  Baldwin  for  Wilson  McCandless. 

In  1834  there  was  an  exhibition  here  by  Mr.  Warrell  of  Titian’s  celebrated 
painting  of  Venus.  From  time  to  time  during  the  twenties  and  thirties  the 
paintings  of  other  famous  artists  of  the  world  were  exhibited  here.  The  works 
of  West,  Alston,  Trumbull,  Vanderlyn,  Leslie,  Newton  and  other  American 
painters  were  admired  and  praised. 

In  the  forties  W.  C.  Wall  and  Peter  McClory  opened  studios  in  Pittsburg. 
Both  were  landscape  painters  of  the  realistic  school.  Mr.  Wall’s  celebrated 
painting  of  Braddock’s  Field  and  McClory’s  painting  of  the  Falls  of  Passaic 
were  famous.  Isaac  E.  Craig  opened  a studio  in  Burke's  building  in  1849 
and  excelled  in  crayon  work  and  later  in  landscapes.  He  now  lives  in  Europe, 
'where  he  has  attained  high  rank  as  a figure  painter.  In  1848  the  celebrated 
painting  of  the  Hudson  River,  covering  12,000  square  feet  of  canvas,  was 
exhibited  in  Philadelphia  Hall.  The  model  artists  who-  exhibited  Powers’ 
“Greek  Slave”  and  similar  works  here  in  1848  met  with  the  severest  criticisms 
from  the  press.  Mr.  Darley  about  this  time  gave  great  promise  as  a painter  of 
portraits.  His  portrait  of  Robert  Finney  was  particularly  admired.  In  1851 
Mr.  Emil  Foerster  produced  a fine  painting  of  “The  Ascension”  for  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  has  made  a specialty  of  portraits  and  many  of  his  works  possess 
high  merit.  At  this  time  also  L.  Braun  exhibited  a fine  oil  painting  of  the 
“Saviour  Rising  from  the  Sepulcher”  at  Kennedy  & Sawyer’s  picture-room  on 
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Wood  Street.  Mr.  Braun  had  been  recently  banished  from  Baden  on  account 
of  some  political  acts,  and  had  come  to  Pittsburg  to  practice  his  profession. 
George  Hetzel,  an  Alsatian,  came  to  America  in  1828,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  returned  to  Europe  to  perfect  his  study  of  painting.  He  made  a special 
study  of  heads  and  figures.  He  is  yet  a resident  of  Pittsburg,  and  for  many 
years  recently  has  devoted  himself  wholly  to  landscapes.  He  is  a member  of 
the  realistic  school.  In  1876  he  received  a medal  at  the  World’s  Fair  held  in 
Philadelphia.  His  close  views  are  particularly  meritorious.  About  1850  an 
artist  named  Wilson  resided  here  and  produced  some  excellent  paintings.  T.  S. 
Officer  and  J.  A.  McClean  were  prominent  painters  of  portraits  and  miniatures 
at  an  early  day.  In  1850  Rhodes  and  Nelson  introduced  the  art  of  staining 
glass  into  Pittsburg,  and  thereafter  several  establishments  supplied  large  quan- 
tities to  steamboat  owners.  John  M.  Glogger,  in  the  fifties,  made  a specialty  of 
coloring  photographs  and  of  portrait  painting.  Emil  Bott  painted  some  beauti- 
ful landscapes  during  the  fifties.  Jasper  Lawman  came  to  Pittsburg  during  the 
forties  and  is  yet  living  in  the  East  End.  He  formerly  excelled  in  landscape 
painting,  but  in  recent  years  has  finished  many  portraits  of  exceptional  merit. 
He  stands  high  among  the  painters  of  the  United  States.  Joseph  R.  Woodwell, 
in  the  fifties,  painted  some  fine  landscapes  and  marine  views  in  Pittsburg.  He 
l-  yet  living  and  his  works  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  promises  given  in 
his  early  years.  Trevor  McClurg  is  a strong  artist  of  portraits,  figure  pieces  and 
genre  paintings.  Clarence  M.  Johns,  who  is  yet  living,  is  a good  artist  of 
animal  life  and  portraits.  He  also  paints  landscapes.  His  animals,  particularly 
horses,  are  especially  line.  The  works  of  Messrs.  Dalmain,  Darley  and  D.  R. 
Smith  possess  much  merit.  Martin  Leisser  has  lived  in  Pittsburg  many  years, 
and  particularly  excels  in  portrait  and  figure  work.  Mr.  Poole’s  landscapes 
are  greatly  admired.  Mr.  King’s  still  life  and  landscapes  are  valuable  addi- 
tions to  local  art.  Charles  Walz  and  Professor  Dalby  are  portrait  painters  of 
great  success.  The  tendency  of  art  in  Pittsburg  is  to  depreciate  the  work  of 
impressionists  and  cling  to  the  realistic  school.  The  old  artists  of  Pittsburg 
generally  refuse  to  see  much  merit  in  any  of  the  transient  variations  from 
the  rules  of  the  established  schools.  The  works  of  Charles  Lingenfelser  were 
particularly  promising,  but  he  passed  away  at  an  early  age.  H.  S.  Stevenson 
is  a young  artist  of  great  promise.  His  first  crayon  works,  and  later  his  oil 
paintings,  were  especially  fine.  Alfred  S.  Wall,  the  father  of  Brian  Wall,  pro- 
duced many  rich  landscapes,  and  may  be  considered  the  Nestor  of  Pittsburg 
artists.  Thomas  S.  Clark  and  John  W.  Alexander  have  attained  great  prominence 
by  the  merit  of  their  artistic  work.  As  early  as  1855  D.  R.  Smith  and  Miss 
M.  R.  Smith  conducted  the  Pittsburg  Academy  for  Instruction  in  Drawing  and 
Painting.  Many  amateurs  received  instruction  in  this  institution.  An  important 
event  was  the  establishment  of  the  Pittsburg  School  of  Design  in  February, 
1865.  It  was  opened  at  No.  24  Fifth  Street,  the  tuition  being  placed  at  $10 
per  session.  An  exceptional  course  required  a tuition  of  $25  per  session. 
The  institution  was  designed  for  the  instruction  of  women.  The  first  principal 
was  T.  W.  Braidwood,  with  Mary  J.  Greig  as  head  teacher.  The  works  of 
Albert  G.  Reinhart  and  Charles  S.  Reinhart  are  well  known  in  Pittsburg,  par- 
ticularly paintings  from  the  brush  of  the  latter.  He  was  perhaps  Pittsburg’s 
most  eminent  artist.  His  father  was  A.  G.  Reinhart,  a merchant.  Early  in 
life  Charles  S.  Reinhart  began  to  display  his  passion  for  art.  He  commenced  with 
sketching,  and  soon  showed  rare  skill.  In  the  sixties  he  went  to  Europe,  where 
he  studied  for  three  years.  His  companion  while  abroad  was  Clarence  M. 
Johns,  now  a prominent  artist  of  Pittsburg.  On  his  second  visit  to  Europe,  in 
j88o,  Mr.  Reinhart  was  soon  recognized  by  the  great  artists  there,  and  later  he 
secured  gold  and  silver  medals  from  the  Paris  Salon.  His  famous  painting, 
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“Washed  Ashore,”  won  for  him  an  enviable  prize.  His  recent  works  show 
great  originality  of  expression  and  a high  finish.  The  recent  work  of  James 
Fairman  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  art  in  Pittsburg.  Many  of 
his  paintings  rank  with  the  best  that  have  been  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  recent  years.  The  miniatures  of  Miss  E.  H.  Loeser,  the  oils  of  Mrs. 
Daugherty,  and  Mr.  Charles  Linford’s  landscapes  are  well  known  to  the  citizens 
of  Pittsburg.  John  W.  Alexander,  now  residing  abroad,  but  formerly  a resi- 
dent of  Pittsburg,  has  attained  a reputation  throughout  Europe  as  well  as 
America.  The  works  of  A.  F.  King,  John  W.  Beatty,  Miss  Olive  Turney  and 
Anne  W.  Henderson  are  attracting  the  attention  of  critics  and  artists.  Mr. 
Fling  excels  especially  in  still  life  and  portrait  work.  His  “Pittsburg  Newsboy,” 
“Blue  Ribbon”  and  others  are  works  of  high  merit.  H.  S.  Stephenson,  in  con- 
nection with  his  studio,  produces  various  interesting  studies.  Many  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Design  have  turned  out  meritorious  works,  which. are  to  be 
seen  in  hundreds  of  homes  in  Pittsburg. 

In  recent  years  Pittsburg  has  made  great  strides  in  art,  and  bids  fair,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  become  one  of  the  art  centers  of  the  United  States.  The 
department  of  art  connected  with  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the  city  will 
result  in  the  cultivation  of  art,  particularly  among  young  people.  In  recent 
years  many  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Pittsburg  have  filled  their  homes  with 
care  paintings  and  sculpture  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  collections 
are  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars.  In  fact,  it  is  rarely  the  case  now  that 
the  home  of  any  wealthy  man  of  Pittsburg  is  without  some  masterpiece  of 
painting  or  sculpture.  The  opportunities  given  to  students  through  instruction 
and  through  observation  of  the  works  of  the  best  masters  are  probably  unsur- 
passed in  any  city  of  the  United  States.  A notable  event  was  the  organization  of 
the  Pittsburg  Art  Society  in  1873.  A small  number  of  cultivated  people  sought 
each  other’s  society  for  the  mutual  consideration  of  art  subjects,  which  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  society.  The  membership  is  now  large  and  great 
interest  is  shown  in  all  advancements  and  improvements  in  art.  Mr.  George 
H.  Wilson  is  present  manager,  and  the  membership  is  about  600.  The  efforts 
of  John  W.  Beatty,  director  of  the  department  of  fine  arts  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburg,  have  had  much  to  do  with  improving  the  means  of 
securing  art  instruction  in  that  city.  The  amount  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
art  department  and  museum  of  natural  history  is  above  $50,000  annually.  This 
insures  the  permanent  advancement  of  Pittsburg  in  all  branches  of  art.  Annu- 
ally the  Pittsburg  School  of  Design  exhibits  the  result  of  its  work.  The  insti- 
tution is  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Anne  W.  Henderson,  who  is 
assisted  by  Miss  Olive  Turney  and  Mr.  M.  B.  Leisser  and  others.  The  total 
enrollment  of  the  school  in  1897  was  eighty-seven  young  ladies.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  Pittsburg.  Bulletin  of  May,  1897: 

“Previous  to  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  not  an  art  collection  in  this  vicinity, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  with  a commercial  value  of  more  than  $10,000, 
and  there  were  not  above  three  or  four  people  in  this  city  that  made  any  pretense 
of  owning  a collection,  aside  from  the  pictures  to  be  found  in  the  Shoenberger 
gallery  and  the  Wolf  collection.  Mrs.  Henry  Kirke  Porter,  Captain  Vander- 
grift,  Charles  Lockhart,  the  late  Captain  Jones  and  one  or  two  others  owned 
some  good  paintings,  but  no  very  valuable  collections  were  the  property  of  a 
single  Pittsburger,  as  values  are  counted  nowadays,  and  sales  were  comparatively 
few,  high  prices  for  single  canvases  being  unheard  of  in  local  circles.  Art 
exhibitions  in  those  davs'were  few.  aside  from  those  given  under  Art  Society 
auspices,  and  the  occasions  when  the  Shoenberger  gallery  was  thrown  open  to 
the  friends  of  the  family  and  the  art  students  of  the  city  are  remembered  as 
treats,  to  be  thought  of  and  remembered  a very  long  time  afterward.  The 
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growth  of  art,  therefore,  approaches  the  marvelous,  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
with  all  its  possibilities,  being  a factor  in  the  education  of  the  people  along 
artistic  lines  that  is  to  go  a great  way  in  the  future  art  life  of  the  city.  “If  a list 
of  collections  to  be  found  in  Pittsburg  to-day  was  to  be  compiled,  it  would 
be  notable  for  the  abundance  offered  and  the  wonderful  quality  and  interest-  to 
be  found  in  the  pictures,  representing  pretty  thoroughly,  as  they  do,  the  art 
of  many  schools,  both  old  and  modern.  D.  T.  Watson,  for  instance,  has 
a fine  collection,  which  is  immensely  valuable,  both  artistically  and  commercially. 
It  includes  some  of  the  finest  examples,  perhaps,  of  early  English  art  to  be  found 
in  this  city.  Mr.  Watson  also*  owns  one  of  the  best  Murillos  in  the  United 
States,  and  a beautiful  Constable  called  ‘The  Mill  Pond/  and  portraits  by 
Gainsborough  and  Angelica  Kaufman.  A.  M.  Byers  owns  a splendid  collection, 
which,  perhaps,  represents  a greater  outlay  of  money  than  any  other  private 
collection  hereabouts.  It  includes  a fine  Troyon,  a Rosa  Bonheur,  a Daubigny, 
a Rousseau  and  a number  of  others.  H.  C.  Frick  also  has  a fine  collection, 
owning  as  line  a Jules  Breton  as  there  is  in  the  United  States,  and  an  important 
Domingo  that  was  never  exhibited.  In  the  line  collection  owned  by  Charles 
Lockhart  there  is  one  of  the  best  Shreyers  in  the  world,  and  the 
only  Rembrandts  in  the  city.  Mr.  Lockhart  also  owns  ‘A  Storm 
in  the  Highlands,’  by  Rosa  Bonheur.  Mr.  Henry  Buhl,  of  Allegheny, 

has  a number  of  fine  pictures,  among  them  one  of  the  best  Bouguer- 
caus  hereabouts.  Mr.  John  G.  Holmes  has  a few  very  select  pictures,  among 
them  the  well-known  salon  picture  called  ‘The  Shepherdess.’  Other  good,  small 
collections  are  owned  by  Mrs.  William  Thaw,  G.  M.  Laughlin,  T.  M.  Arm- 
strong, W.  N.  Frew,  Henry  Laughlin,  Ralph  Bagaley,  Mr.  B.  F.  Jones,  Henry 
Boggs,  Harry  Darlington,  Mr.  Caldwell  and  a number  of  others.  Charles  Don- 
nelly has  a most  artistic  collection  of  rare  and  beautiful  pictures,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Kirke  Porter  has  a small  but  very  artistically  selected  collection,  Oak 
Manor  being  the  only  residence  in  the  city  containing  a picture  gallery.  The 
list  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  it  will  serve  to  show  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  last  few  years,  and  gives  force  to  the  statement  that  Pittsburg 
will  in  a few  years  occupy  a commanding  position  as  a center  of  art.  The 
institute  and  Mr.  Carnegie’s  splendid  gifts  make  it  certain  that  this  city  is  on  the 
road  to  having  the  finest  art  collection  in  the  country,  the  importance  of  this 
distinction  being  worth  much  to  Pittsburg.  The  artistic  growth  of  the  last 
decade  is  only  an  earnest  of  what  is  to  come,  and  one  can  hardly  anticipate 
too  much  for  the  artistic  life  of  Greater  Pittsburg.” 

In  the  issue  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  of  November  24,  1786,  the  following 
notice,  evidently  inserted  by  the  editor,  appeared:  “Wanted. — A man  who 

understands  vocal  music  and  who  can  teach  it  with  propriety.  Such  a person 
will  meet  with  good  encouragement  from  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg.”  In 
1801  Peter  De  Clory  gave  lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  the 
Courthouse.  His  school  seems  to  have  been  well  attended,  for  during  the 
winter  of  1801-2  he  gave  several  public  concerts,  in  which  nearly  the  whole 
town  participated.  His  concerts  usually  ended  with  a ball,  to  which  an  admis- 
sion of  fifty  cents  was  charged.  He  owned  a piano,  violin  and  other  instru- 
ments. Marches,  minuets  and  songs  were  rendered.  He  advertised  that  at 
one  of  the  concerts  “The  Battle  of  Prague”  would  be  performed  on  the  piano- 
forte by  a pupil  eight  years  old,  and  announced  that  the  concert  would  con- 
clude with  the  President’s  March.  The  balls  were  held  at  his  residence,  and 
not  in  the  Courthouse.  Later  he  announced  that  seventy-five  cents  Would  be 
charged  for  admission  to  balls  held  in  his  new  dancing  house.  The  following 
notice  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  March,  1801 : “The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
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Pittsburg  are  respectfully  informed  that  there  will  be  a concert  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  this  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr.  J.  McClelland,  corner 
Second  and  Market  streets.  Tickets  at  one  dollar  each  may  be  had  at  the 
place  of  performance  and  at  the  printing  office  of  the  Pittsburg  Gazette.'” 

In  1806,  continuing  for  several  years  during  the  cold  months,  Mr.  Tyler 
conducted  a class  in  vocal  music,  confining  himself  particularly  to  sacred  music. 
This  old  gentleman,  who  was  well  advanced  in  years,  had  a sad  history.  He 
had  received  in  England  a finished  education,  particularly  in  music,  and  after 
coming  to  America  purchased  a farm  near  Carlisle.  Having  no  children  of 
his  own  he  took  an  orphan  boy  to  raise  and  educate.  Afterward  the  bad  habits 
of  the  boy  dissipated  the  slender  fortune  of  his  benefactor  and  forced  him 
at  an  advanced  age  to  begin  his  fortune  anew,  whereupon  he  came  to  Alle- 
gheny County  and  located  upon  a small  tract  seven  miles  from  Pittsburg.  He 
began  to  teach  music  as  a means  of  livelihood.  Mr.  Cuming  said,  in  1808, 
that  several  musical  amateurs  had  associated  themselves  under  th’e  title  of 
Apollonian  Society,  and  that,  having  been  invited  by  them  to  attend  one  of 
their  performances,  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Amelung,  who  was  then  the  acting 
president,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  a concert  of  instrumental  music  per- 
formed by  about  a dozen  gentlemen  of  the  town  with  a degree  of  taste  and  exe- 
cution wholly  unexpected  in  so  remote  a place.  He  was  particularly  aston- 
ished at  a performance  on  the  violin  by  Mr.  Gabler,  a German  employed  in 
General  O’Hara’s  glassworks,  one  of  the  members  of  the  association.  Mr. 
Gabler  did  not  know  a note,  but  quite  readily  improvised  creditable  accom- 
paniments to  the  best  and  most  difficult  selections  from  Haydn,  Pleyel,  Bach 
and  Mozart.  The  Apollonian  Society  was  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Dearborn, 
son  of  Benjamin  Dearborn,  for  its  existence.  Mr.  Dearborn  came  to  Pitts- 
burg about  the  year  1804-5  as  a portrait  painter,  and,  being  versatile  and  having 
some  knowledge  of  music,  soon  gathered  together  the  people  musically  inclined 
and  organized  a society.  Meetings  were  held  once  a week.  Persons  joined 
who  could  not  play  on  any  instrument,  and  the  membership  was  large  for  the 
sake  of  the  cultivation  which  the  society  furnished.  Mr.  Cuming  further  said 
that  amusements  received  a good  deal  of  attention,  particularly  concerts  and  balls 
in  winter,  and  annual  horseraces  about  three  miles  from  town  beyond  Hill’s 
tavern  on  the  Allegheny  River. 

As  early  as  1813  Charles  Rosenbaum  manufactured  pianofortes  on  Fourth 
Street,  between  Market  and  Liberty  streets.  He  made  both  upright  and  grand 
pianos,  and  charged  from  $250  to  $300  for  each.  It  was  claimed  by  the  news- 
papers that  in  1813  Pittsburg  was  noted  for  its  refinement  and  good  taste,  and 
that  the  arts  flourished  under  the  patronage  of  the  people  generally.  Elocu- 
tion, oratory,  music,  painting,  debating,  etc.,  were  carried  to  a degree  of 
perfection  not  before  realized  in  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Oglevie  was  an  elocutionist 
and  musician  of  note  at  this  time.  In  September,  1817,  William  Evans 
announced  that  he  would  commence  teaching  sacred  music  for  $3  per  quarter, 
two  lessons  to  be  given  each  week. 

The  precise  date  of  the  organization  of  the  Pittsburg  Harmonic  Society  can- 
not be  given.  No  doubt  the  society  was  organized  during  the  prosperous  times  of 
the  War  of  1812.  In  1818  General  Thomas  Baird  was  p'resident  of  the  society 
and  John  Spear  vice-president.  The  society  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July,  1818, 
by  going  in  a boat  up  the  Allegheny  River  to  Foster’s  ferry-house,  adjoin- 
ing the  United  States  arsenal,  where  they  enjoyed  a fine  dinner  and  an  elaborate 
musical  programme.  The  following  airs  were  rendered  on  various  instruments 
by  the  members  present:  Hail  Columbia,  by  E.  T.  Roberts;  Star  Spangled 

Banner,  by  J.  McLean;  March  in  Columbus,  by  J.  G.  O’Brien;  Tyrolean  Air, 
by  H.  Doan;  Tars  of  Columbia,  by  W.  Moody;  Jefferson’s  March,  by  Mr.  Bow- 
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man,  the  artist;  Washington’s  March,  by  Mr.  Kingston;  Decatur’s  March,  by 
Mr.  Volz;  President's  March,  by  Mr.  Edgar;  Yankee  Doodle,  by  Mr.  Peterson, 
and  Sweet  is  the  Vale,  a quartet,  by  Messrs.  Baker,  Bell,  R.  Moody  and 
Ewing.  For  some  reason  unknown  this  society  appears  to  have  gone  out  oh 
existence  in  the  fall  of  1818,  as  a notice  was  inserted  in  the  papers  at  that  time 
for  the  members  to  meet  and  settle  up  its  affairs.  This  notice  was  signed  by 
William  P.  Hughes,  Joseph  Barclay  and  John  Howe.  At  this  time  N.  Rich- 
ardson kept  a music  store,  where  he  sold  violins,  flutes,  clarinets,  flageolets,  fifes 
and  violoncellos. 

In  January,  1818,  the  Pittsburg  Musical  Society  was  organized  at  the 
house  of  William  Evans  on  Irwin  Street.  John  M.  Phillips,  professor  of  music, 
was  director  of  the  society.  He  advertised  to  teach  the  diatonic  and  chromatic 
scales.  J.  C.  Gilleland  was  secretary  of  the  society  and  John  Liggett  treas- 
urer. The  society  made  a specialty  of  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music.  In  1819 
the  Allegheny  Musical  Society,  designed  for  instruction  and  practice  in  sacred 
music,  was  organized,  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  during  the  winter  months, 
gave  regular  concerts  to  the  public.  In  1825  William  F.  Norton  gave  instruc- 
tion on  the  pianoforte,  flute,  clarinet  and  flageolet.  The  Apollonian  Society 
was  revived  in  the  twenties,  and  in  1828  gave  creditable  public  performances. 
Its  members  were  amateurs  in  music.  In  1829  a musical  society  was  organized 
under  the  leadership  of  W.  C.  Peters,  their  particular  instruments  being  the 
violin,  flute,  etc.  As  early  as  November,  1829,  W.  R.  Coppock  composed 
music  and  rendered  his  own  compositions  in  public  concerts  given  in  Pittsburg. 
He  was  professor  of  music  and  kept  a music  store.  In  1830  John  Julius  was  the 
leader  of  a band  of  violin  players,  which  furnished  music  for  concerts,  balls, 
etc.  During  the  twenties  and  thirties  Charles  Volz  conducted  a music  store. 
W.  C.  Peters  likewise  sold  music  and  musical  instruments.  In  1834  grand 
concerts  were  given  here  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Joseph  Young.  Among 
the  selections  were  the  following:  Overture,  Tancredi;  Song,  Mr.  Smith;  Fan- 

tasia (keyed  serpent),  by  Mr.  Young;  Duet,  by  Mrs.  Mullen  and  Mr.  Smith; 
Violin  Solo,  by  Mr.  C.  Von  Bonnhorst;  Glee,  three  voices;  Finale,  Polonaise; 
Symphony,  Pleyel;  Flute  Solo,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Nicholson;  Song,  by  Mrs.  Mullen; 
Waltz,  by  the  orchestra;  Solo  (keyed  serpent);  Finale,  Pleyel.  Mr.  Young 
rendered  his  performances  on  an  instrument  called  the  “keyed  serpent,”  which 
had  never  before  appeared  here.  In  1835  the  Musical  Fund  Society  rendered 
oratorios  and  other  forms  of  sacred  music  at  the  Episcopal  Church.  E.  G.  A. 
Heidelberg  was  director  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society.  They  rendered  publicly 
Haydn’s  “Creation,”  and  received  unstinted  praise  from  local  newspaper  critics. 
Musical  concerts  were  conducted  during  the  thirties  by  J.  H.  Mellor  & Co., 
C.  L.  Volz  and  E.  G.  A.  Heidelberg.  At  one  time  the  latter  two  were  associated 
with  Mr.  Mellor.  In  September,  1836,  Professor  Hill,  from  London,  conducted 
an  amateur  concert  of  solos,  duets,  glees,  etc.,  and  was  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Pleidelberg,  Jones  and  Henry  Kleber.  In  1837  the  Ravels,  fourteen  in  number, 
gave  a musical  performance  in  Pittsburg,  for  which  they  charged  admission. 
Several  societies  of  sacred  music  flourished  during  the  thirties.  In  March, 
1838,  Samuel  P.  Darlington  was  president  of  the  Mozart  Society,  which 
rehearsed  in  the  lecture-room  of  Trinity  Church.  The  celebrated  Prague 
Company  of  nine  musicians  gave  a grand  concert  in  November,  1837,  the 
tickets  being  $1  each.  In  June,  1841,  Professor  H.  Russell  conducted  a grand 
concert  of  songs,  ballads,  duets  and  instrumental  pieces,  in  which  the  leading 
musicians  of  the  town  took  part. 

During  the  forties  colored  minstrelsy  flourished  here  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  The  Sable  Harmonists  became  favorites  of  the  theater-going  public. 
Mr.  Fleeson  objected  to  the  caricaturing  of  colored  character,  but  Mr.  Riddle 
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declared  he  preferred  such  songs  as  “Lucy  Neal,”  “Cynthia  Sue”  and  “Buffalo 
Gals”  to  the  music  of  Ole  Bull.  Public  taste  concerning  music  was  undergoing 
an  important  development.  There  was  a distinct  departure  from  the  love 
' of  classical  music  to  a taste  for  the  simple  melodies  of  the  colored  people.  This 
change  was  recognized  and  early  taken  advantage  of  by  Stephen  C.  Foster.  In 
fact  the  fame  of  Foster  rests  largely  upon  his  remarkable  interpretation  of 
the  basic  melody  of  the  African  race.  During  the  forties,  therefore,  colored 
minstrelsy  was  caricatured  throughout  the  United  States,  and  a new  order  of 
.music  was  established.  Stephen  C.  Foster  contributed  not  a little  to  this 
important  innovation. 

An  important  musical  organization  established  about  1840  was  called 
“The  Odeon  Society,”  of  which  Mr.  J.  I.  Younglove  was  secretary.  Another 
organization  about  this  time  was  the  Allegheny  Sacred  Music  Society,  and 
another  was  the  Pittsburg  Sacred  Music  Society.  These  various  organizations 
did  not  hesitate  to  attempt  the  rendition  of  the  most  difficult  choruses  and 
oratorios,  and  usually  succeeded  to  an  unexpected  degree — “The  Creation,” 
“The  Promised  Land,”  “Glory  be  to  God  on  High,”  “Double  Chorus,”  etc. 
The  various  halls  and  saloons  presented  a great  variety  of  music  at  this  time. 
Instrumental  music  was  not  so  generally  diffused  then  as  now.  Ballads,  solos, 
duets,  glees,  etc.  were  extremely  popular,  and  good  voices  were  invariably 
recognized  and  their  possessors  received  excellent  patronage.  A Mr.  Dempster, 
in  1846,  rendered  a musical  programme  of  Scotch  and  other  songs  at  Philo 
Hall,  among  which  were  the  well-known  airs  of  “Auld  Robin  Gray,”  “Mary’s 
Dream,”  “Jock  o’  Hazeldean,”  “John  Anderson  My  Jo,”  “Lament  of  the  Irish 
Emigrant,”  “Bird  of  the  Wilderness,”  and  “Oh,  Why  Does  the  White  Man 
P'ollow  My  Path?”  all  of  which  are  familiar  to  this  day.  The  new  Odeon  Hall 
was  opened  in  May,  1846,  in  Breed’s  Building,  on  Fourth  Avenue.  Another 
negro  minstrel  troop  which  received  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  Pittsburgers  was 
the  “Ethopian  Melodists,”  which  contained  several  residents  of  this  city  among 
its  members.  Pittsburgers  were  also  numbered  among  the  Sable  Harmonists. 
Both  of  these  companies  eagerly  sought  for  the  productions  of  Mr.  Foster 
after  his  publication  of  “Oh,  Susanna,”  “Old  Uncle  Ned”  and  “Louisiana 
Belle.”  A correspondent  of  the  Journal  wrote  in  January,  1848,  as  follows: 
“To  one  acquainted  with  the  past  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  what  we  can  do  in 
Pittsburg.  It  is  only  a few  years  since  we  could  have  any  good  singing  of  our 
own,  but  entirely  depended  upon  accidental  talent  from  abroad.  Now  the  case  is 
quite  different;  almost  every  evening  we  may  listen  to  the  warblings  of  taste 
and  talent  in  some  part  of  the  city,  and  our  church  choirs  would  of  themselves 
attract  even  the  most  thoughtless  to  the  sacred  temple;  while  in  instrumental 
music  we  may  favorably  compare  with  any  city  East  or  West.  Through  the 
attention  of  the  gentlemanly  conductor  of  White’s  Band  I had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  that  class  a few  evenings  since  at  a rehearsal  in  anticipation  of  their 
soiree,  which  is  soon  to  come  off,  and  I must  say  that  I never  heard  such  excel- 
lent music.  Their  arrangement  and  performance  of  the  celebrated  ‘Fireman’s 
Cotillion’  was  a perfect  novelty,  and  I am  sure  will  take  their  company  by  sur- 
prise.” 

Nelson  Kneass,  late  in  the  decade  of  the  forties,  was  the  pianist  and  musical 
director  of  the  famous  Eagle  Saloon  Concerts,  which  scored  such  an  immense 
success.  It  was  here  that  the  earliest  songs  of  Mr.  Foster  were  often  first  ren- 
dered. During  the  season  an  entire  change  of  programme  was  advertised  every 
night.  Mr.  Kneass  was  the  author  of  many  songs  and  instrumental  pieces.  One 
of  his  famous  productions  was  the  burlesque  opera  of  “Virginia  Gal,”  first  pre- 
sented to  the  Pittsburg  public  in  the  Lafayette  assembly  ballrooms  over  the 
Eagle  saloon.  The  Commercial  Journal  said:  “It  is  one  of  the  most  ludicrous 
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performances  we  have  ever  witnessed,  but  it  is  arranged  with  all  the  exquisite 
taste  and  genius  for  the  comic  for  which  Mr.  Kneass  is  so  famous.  We  would 
not  miss  it  for  the  price  of  one  dozen  tickets.”  It  was  about  this  date  that  Mr. 
Kneass  sang  at  his  concerts  for  the  first  time  his  famous  song  of  “Ben  Bolt”  to 
immense  crowds.  He  was  himself  the  composer  of  the  music  of  that  song, 
which  fact  alone  was  sufficient  to  establish  his  genius  for  music  and  his  repu- 
tation as  a composer.  The  programme  at  one  of.  these  concerts  in  May,  1848, 
was  as  follows:  “Part  I,  Overture — Pianoforte  and  violin;  Marseilles  Hymn, 

Company;  Song — Ben  Bolt,  Kneass;  Quintette  Tyrolean — We  Come  from  the 
Hills;  Tyrolean  Soto — Galsiano;  Ethiopian — Susannah,  Don’t  You  Cry  (first 
time),  Company;  Ethiopian — Carry  Me  Back  to  Ole  Virginny,  Company.  Part 
II.  Favorite  Set  Waltz — Piano  and  Violin;  Song — She  Wore  a Neat  Silk 
Josey,  Kneass;  Quartette  Tyrolean — Tyrolese  Bride,  Tyroleans;  Ethiopian — - 
Stop  Dat  Knockin’,  Company;  Ethiopian  Refrain  and  Banjo  Solo,  Keenan; 
Quintette — Jane  O’Malley,  Company;  Finale — Silence,  Make  No  Noise,  or 
Wake  up  Aunt  Sally,  Company.” 

During  the  forties  several  brass  bands  and  numerous  string  bands  were 
organized  here,  and  on  all  public  occasions  their  services  were  required  to  fur- 
nish music.  The  Pittsburg  Academy  of  Music  was  established  during  the  forties 
and  met  regularly  in  Apollo  Hall.  S.  L.  Bingham  was  principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy. He  gave  instructions  to  children  as  well  as  to  adults,  charging  from 
one  to  three  dollars  per  quarter.  Henry  Kleber  was  prominent  in  musical 
circles  at  this  time.  He  composed  many  meritorious  pieces,  mostly  confining 
his  labors  to  schottisches,  waltzes  and  other  instrumental  pieces.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  severely  criticised  by  John  C.  Schaad,  then  reporter  for  the 
Stoats  Zeitung,  which  criticism  he  resented  by  publicly  whipping  the  writer. 
Mr.  Schaad  was  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  but  seems  to'  have  carried  his  criti- 
cisms beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  moderation.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Templeton  presented  a musical  entertainment  at  Philo  Hall.  A writer  in  the 
Gazette  of  December  6,  1849,  said:  “It  has  lately  become  customary  for  young 
ladies  to  take  part  in  amateur  societies  and  to-  sing  in  public,  if  they  possess 
talent  and  culture.  The  effect  has  been  magical.  Now  that  it  is  easy  to  get 
up  a company  to  render  concerts  in  aid  of  charity,  why  should  not  such  a 
society  be  organized  in  Pittsburg?”  About  this  time  Henry  Rohbock  and 
Nelson  Gilbert  gave  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  In  1851 
Lowell  Mason,  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  delivered  a course  of 
lectures  on  music,  and  particularly  invited  teachers  and  other  educators  to  be 
present,  as  he  designed  to  present  to  their  attention  a system  of  musical  instruc- 
tion for  common  schools.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  he  was  the  first  person 
in  the  United  States  to  introduce  musical  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
which  he  did  in  Boston  about  1834.  His  lectures  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
a county  musical  organization,  which  later  held  a convention  in  Lafayette  Hall 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Mason.  His  efforts  resulted  in  a new  impulse  of 
great  importance  and  magnitude  in  musical  taste  in  this  vicinity,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  established  an  historic  era  in  the  development  of  sacred  music. 
Commencing  from  the  date  of  his  visit  here  great  improvements  were  made  in 
the  music  of  local  church  choirs.  This  in  turn  gave  a stimulus  to  all  other 
branches  of  music  and  did  incalculable  good  to  the  musical  education  of  this 
community. 

In  1851  P.  B.  Templeton  issued  a handbook  for  the  piano  from  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  W.  S.  Havens.  At  this  time  Henry  Kleber  was  associated 
with  John  H.  Mellor  in  the  sale  of  musical  publications  and  instruments.  In 
November,  1851,  Anna  Bishop,  a noted  singer,  visited  Pittsburg  and  gave 
public  entertainments,  embracing  selections  from  Haydn,  Handel  and  other 
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masters.  Her  voice  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  concertos,  fantasias  and  oratorios. 
In  March,  1852,  the  celebrated  Hutchinson  family  gave  one  of  their  splendid 
entertainments  to  the  music  lovers  of  Pittsburg.  At  this  time  the  “Germania 
Musical  Society”  had  a large  membership,  and  contained  several  musicians 
who  afterward  made  their  mark  in  the  musical  world.  On  November  11,  1851, 
Jenny  Lind  arrived  in  Pittsburg  over  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway.  She 
was  traveling  under  the  management  of  P.  T.  Barnum.  Masonic  Hall,  having 
a seating  capacity  of  1,120,  was  secured,  and  tickets  aggregating  in  value  over 
$8,000  were  sold  at  auction.  The  average  premium  on  the  tickets  was  about 
$2.50,  the  price  of  tickets  being  $5  each.  Eight  hundred  persons  paid  ten  cents 
each  to  get  into  the  auction  room.  In  order  to  avoid  the  crush  Mr.  Barnum 
alighted  at  the  Federal  Street  station,  accompanied  by  a lady  whom  everybody 
supposed  to  be  Jenny  Lind,  and  thence  drove  to  the  Monongahela  House, 
followed  by  a large  crowd.  A little  later  Jenny  Lind  herself  alighted  from  the 
train  and  proceeded  without  inconvenience  or  interruption  to  the  same  hotel. 
She  gave  three  entertainments,  which  were  a disappointment  to  the  music- 
lovers  of  Pittsburg.  They  had  expected  too  much.  So  great  had  been  the 
praise  of  the  quality  and  power  of  her  voice  that  people  unconsciously  expected 
a superhuman  performance,  and  were  accordingly  disappointed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  she  appeared  at  her  best.  So  great  was  the  dissatisfaction  that 
a number  of  rude  boys  pelted  her  windows  at  the  hotel  with  stones  after  the 
first  night’s  performance.  The  newspapers  the  following  day  denounced  this 
act  in  the  severest  terms.  The  Commercial  Journal  said:  “We  have  been  some- 

what amused  at  the  various  comments  made  by  our  exchanges  on  the  recent 
‘jenny  Lind  affair.’  Pittsburg  is  a doomed  city.  The  election  of  Barker  to  the 
mayoralty  was  disgraceful  enough,  but  the  ungallant  behavior  of  the  b(h)oys 
toward  the  enchanting  songstress  of  the  Baltic  is  enough  to  sink  us  to  perdition. 
Far  and  near  comes  the  anathema  maranatha.  From  the  remote  city  of  New 
York  to  the  more  ‘neighborly’  settlements  at  the  ‘head  of  navigation’  (Wheel- 
ing) do  we  receive  unqualified  deprecation.  Even  ‘little  Washington’  greets 
us  with  the  declaration  that  our  city  ‘can  produce  as  many  unwashed  black- 
guards as  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  world.’  So  says  Mr.  Bausman,  an  old  resi- 
dent of  Pittsburg,  now  editor  of  the  Reporter,  who  ought  to  know  all  about  us; 
but  the  pure  and  unspotted  Bennett,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  declares  in  his 
columns,  telegraphically,  that  ‘nothing  less  than  the  insulting  of  the  most  ami- 
able Queen  of  Song  could  have  been  expected  from  the  children  of  those  who 
were  silly  enough  to  elect  such  a crazy  person  as  Joe  Barker  to  the  mayoralty.’ 
This  is  ‘visiting  the  sins  of  the  parents  even  unto  the  children  of  the  third  and 
fourth  generation’  with  a vengeance.” 

Early  in  the  fifties  Anton  and  Shryock  conducted  the  Pittsburg  Musical 
Academy  and  at  that  time  gave  instruction  to  about  100  pupils.  At  this  time 
the  Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Pittsburg  Orchestral  Society  were  strong 
musical  organizations.  They  united  and  gave  a magnificent  concert  in  March, 
1854,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  G.  Anton,  of  the  Academy.  Mr.  Anton 
excelled  as  a performer  on  the  piano,  and  gave  instruction  on  that  instrument. 
Mr.  Shryock  made  a specialty  of  voice  culture,  and  was  employed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  give  musical  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Connected  with 
the  Pittsburg  Academy  was  a choir  for  the  rehearsal  of  sacred  music  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Lincoln,  assisted  by  Professor  White.  At  this  time 
the  music  stores  were  conducted  bv  F.  Blume,  W.  D.  Smith  and  J.  H.  Mellor. 
Victor  De  Ham  composed  considerable  music,  beginning  in  1854;  one  of  his 
best  songs  was  entitled  “Lenore.”  Ole  Bull,  who  had  visited  Pittsburg  in  the 
forties,  came  again  in  February,  1856,  and  was  welcomed  by  a large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience.  In  1856  the  best  musical  talent  of  the  city  united  in  a grand 
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vocal  and  instrumental  concert  in  Masonic  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  Passavant 
Infirmary  and  other  charitable  institutions  and  purposes.  In  1856  Adelina  Patti 
rendered  a select  programme  of  music  in  Masonic  Hall,  and  was  assisted  by 
Paul  Julien.  The  Commercial  Journal  said  that  “Patti  in  her  finish,  delivery 
and  strength  of  upper  notes  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  Jenny  Lind.” 

Stephen  Collins  Foster  was  born  in  1826  and  died  in  1864,  at  a compara- 
tively early  age.  While  yet  a boy  he  exhibited  his  musical  precocity,  and  in 
1840  produced  the  “Tioga  Waltz,”  the  first  of  his  compositions  bo  receive 
publication.  His  last  song,  entitled  “Beautiful  Dreamer,”  was  written  a short 
time  before  his  death.  In  1842  he  issued  “Open  Thy  Lattice,  Love,”  and  a 
year  or  two  later  his  Ethiopian  melody  “Louisiana  Belle,”  and  a week  later 
“Old  Uncle  Ned,”  which  two  latter  compositions  rendered  his  name  familiar 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Those  songs  were  taken  up  eagerly 
by  all  the  negro  minstrel  troops  and  sung  in  every  city  of  considerable  size  in 
the  country,  and  were  reproduced  abroad.  After  that  date  the  public,  par- 
ticularly the  Ethiopian  companies,  watched  eagerly  for  every  composition  from 
his  pen.  Soon  after  having  written  “Old  Uncle  Ned”  he  wrote  “Oh,  Susanna.” 
Mr.  Peters,  under  whose  management  “Old  Uncle  Ned”  and  “Oh,  Susanna” 
were  issued,  is  said  to  have  cleared  out  of  them  in  a comparatively  short  time 
$10,000.  In  1847  appeared  his  “ ’Way  Down  South  Where  the  Corn  Grows.” 
Among  his  best  known  compositions  are  “Suwanee  River,”  “Old  Kentucky 
Home,”  “Massa’s  in  the  Cold  Ground,”  “Hard  Times  Come  Again  No  More,” 
“Uncle  Ned,”  “Oh,  Susanna,”  “Old  Black  Joe,”  “Gentle  Annie,”  “Old  Dog 
Tray,”  “Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming,”  “Nellie  Was  a Lady,”  “Nellie 
Blv,”  “Laura  Lee,”  “Ellen  Bayne,”  etc.  He  not  only  composed  the  music,  but 
wrote  the  words  for  nearly  all  of  his  songs.  He  issued  altogether  160  songs, 
which  have  been  recently  published  in  one  volume  by  his  brother  Morrison 
Foster.  “Old  Folks  at  Plorne,”  or  as  it  is  more  popularly  called  “Suwanee 
River,”  was  written  in  1851.  “Willie,  We  Have  Missed  You”  appeared  in 
1854.  In  1855  Sangford’s  opera  troop  rendered  here  the  new  song,  “Hard 
Times  Come  Again  No  More,”  and  scored  such  an  immense  success  that 
Kleber’s  Music  Store,  where  it  was  afterward  kept  for  sale,  was  literally  besieged 
for  copies.  Unquestionably,  Mr.  Foster  was  the  greatest  musical  composer 
Pittsburg  has  yet  produced.  His  genius  was  sufficiently  great  to  avoid  complex- 
ity and  to  seek  simplicity  in  his  compositions.  Accordingly,  nearly  all  of  his 
productions  possess  wonderful  rythmical  modulation,  based  upon  the  truest 
principles  of  music.  He  struck  a chord  in  the  popular  heart  which  no  other 
composer  of  this  country  has  succeeded  in  rivaling,  much  less  in  surpassing. 
P'or  all  time  his  songs  will  stand  as  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  melody 
existing  in  the  negro  character.  His  sentimental  songs  were  equally  as  simple 
and  true  to  the  laws  of  harmony  as  were  his  Ethiopian  melodies. 

The  organization  of  the  Pittsburg  Academy  of  Music  in  March,  1865,  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  was  the  first  notable  advance  in  art  after  the  regen- 
erating influences  of  the  Rebellion.  C.  D.  Brigham  was  chairman  of  the  meeting 
and  R.  B.  Townsend  secretary.  After  the  act  of  incorporation,  which  had  been 
recently  passed,  was  read  by  G.  H.  Holtzman,  a committee  was  appointed  to 
solicit  subscriptions  to  aid  the  academy.  Among  those  present  at  the  meeting, 
who  were  interested  in  its  success,  were  P.  R.  Mertz,  Dr.  Fleming,  G.  H.  Thurs- 
ton, C.  W.  Batchelor,  W.  P.  Weyman  and  H.  M.  Murray. 

In  1865  it  was  estimated  by  the  newspapers  that  there  were  in  use  in 
Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and  vicinity  nearly  10,000  pianos,  and  while  this  was  no 
doubt  an  overestimate,  the  number  was  sufficiently  great  to  permit  exaggera- 
tion without  danger  of  discovery. 

The  growth  of  music  in  Pittsburg  has  been  slow  but  steady.  One  of  the 
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pioneers  through  the.  musical  wilderness  is  J.  P.  McCollum,  the  leader  of  the 
Mozart  Club.  This  choral  organization  long  ago  attained  a proud  reputation, 
and  it  has  done  much  to  cultivate  public  taste  and  maintain  a high  musical 
standard.  The  work  of  the  society  gave  rise  in  a large  measure  to  the  necessity 
of  the  Pittsburg  orchestra,  which  is  a striking  indication  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Mozart  Club  to  form  an  orchestra 
in  a few  years,  when  the  idea  was  put  into  execution  by  others.  Harmony  exists 
between  the  orchestra  and  the  club,  and  with  the  two  organizations  in  accord 
the  improvements  in  public  taste  should  be  marked  in  the  future. 

From  a small  beginning  the  Mozart  Club  has  reached  its  present  condition 
of  excellence.  It  was  started  about  1878.  From  a membership  of  twenty  voices 
the  Mozart  Club  has  grown  to  a limit  of  about  two  hundred,  and  has  brought 
together  an  orchestra  of  local  musicians  of  symphonic  proportions  which  has 
demonstrated  that  with  reasonable  fostering  Pittsburg  will  soon  be  able  to  refer 
with  pride  to  an  instrumental  organization  equal  to  the  best  in  the  country. 

The  dream  of  an  orchestra  for  Pittsburg  was  realized  sooner  than  the 
Mozart  people  thought  it  would.  It  may  not  yet  be  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
country,  but  under  the  direction  of  Archer  it  should  develop  into  a first-class 
combination. 

In  speaking  of  the  Mozart  Club  and  its  work,  Professor  McCollum  said: 
“The  object  of  the  club  is  the  development  of  all  our  musical  resources  along 
legitimate  art  lines  and  the  cultivation  of  the  public  taste  for  the  noblest  forms 
of  musical  composition.  Steady  advancement  in  point  of  excellence  has  marked 
each  year  of  its  history,  until  to-day  it  is  conceded  by  visiting  and  local  critics 
to  be  on  a level  artistically  with  the  best  musical  societies  in  the  country.  The 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  club  is  represented  in  its  fourteen  oratorio  perform- 
ances of  eight  oratorios,  five  of  which  had  never  had  a hearing  here,  eighteen 
large  cantatas,  all  new,  besides  smaller  works  in  large  number  and  variety.” 

The  two  cities  and  their  suburbs  now  have  scores  of  musical  clubs,  orches- 
tras, bands,  organ  recitals,  musical  conservatories — all  showing  the  interest 
and  enjoyment  taken  in  this  branch  of  art.  The  organ  recitals  conducted  by 
Frederic  Archer  in  the  Carnegie  Music  Halls  have  already  advanced  the  citi- 
zens unconsciously  far  along  the  melodious  path  leading  to  the  Temple  of 
Harmony.  The  crowds  which  gather  to  hear  these  recitals  cannot  be  accom- 
modated. Musical  instruction  is  abundant  and  excellent  at  home. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg  made  no  pretensions  to'  architectural 
excellence,  and  only  such  features  were  introduced  as  the  carpenters  them- 
selves were  capable  of  designing.  No>  doubt  the  early  frame  structures  had 
ornamental  window  and  door  caps,  and  the  doors  were  paneled  and  the  cornices 
embellished  with  rounds  and  other  carvings.  The  first  academy  and  the  first 
courthouse  had  a few  simple  elements  of  architectural  excellence.  The  earliest 
churches  built  of  brick  not  infrequently  were  ornamented  in  a similar  manner. 
The  style  of  buildings  first  employed  was  Colonial,  and  even  in  subsequent 
years  that  style  has  predominated  in  the  structures  of  Pittsburg.  Perhaps  a 
majority  of  the  buildings  standing  at  the  present  day,  though  erected  from  thirty 
to  fifty  years  ago,  are  of  the  Colonial  style.  A writer  of  1819,  in  speaking  of  the 
Courthouse,  said  that  the  interior  possessed  much  incongruous  architectural 
display,  but  that  the  exterior  was  plain  and  heavy,  except  the  front  door,  which 
was  absurdly  ornamented.  The  churches  built  during  the  twenties  and  thirties 
were  the  first  noticeable  and  commendatory  advancements  in  architecture. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  few  church  structures  or  other  public  buildings  which 
had  been  erected  were  without  noticeable  features,  except  perhaps  a tower 
and  spire,  or  a porch  with  columns,  or  a colonnade  in  front,  designed,  as  well 
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as  the  carpenters  were  capable,  after  the  Doric,  Ionic,  or  other  orders.  Per- 
haps also  the  interiors  were  decorated,  particularly  the  chancels  of  the  churches, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  At  all  events  the  ornamentation  and  dress 
corresponded  in  rudeness  with  the  architectural  features  designed  by  the  car- 
penters. 

The  Trinity  church,  built  in  1825  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins, 
was  a Gothic  structure,  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  that  style  erected  in  the 
West.  Whatever  interior  decorations  this  building  may  have  had  cannot  now 
be  stated  with  particularity,  but  they  no  doubt  corresponded  with  the  general 
excellence  of  the  structure.  The  University  building,  completed  about  that 
time,  was  fashioned  after  the  Classic  style,  and  had  an  Italian  dress.  The 
Theological  Seminary,  built  in  Allegheny,  made  some  pretensions  to  architec- 
tural excellence,  but  was  criticised  because  the  proposed  cupola,  the  only 
important  feature  in  the  design,  had  been  left  off. 

One  of  the  first  architects,  perhaps  the  first,  to  locate  here  was  Mr.  John 
Behan,  whose  card  appears  in.  the  Mercury  of  March,  1828.  He  announced 
himself  as  a civil  engineer  and  architect,  and  no>  doubt  many  of  the  early  build- 
ings which  embodied  superior  architectural  features  were  designed  by  him. 
It  is  probable  that  the  architects  who  designed  Trinity  church  of  1825,  the 
University  building,  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  perhaps  the  Courthouse, 
resided  in  Philadelphia.  The  penitentiary  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Gothic  structure  with  battlemented  .features  erected  in  Pittsburg.  Its  heavy 
wall  and  corner  bastions  and  occasional  embrasures  placed  it  among  the  fort- 
like and  unique  structures  of  the  West.  Mr.  Haviland,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
architect  of  some  prominence,  was  secured  by  the  commissioners  to  design  the 
penitentiary  and  superintend  its  construction.  He  may  have  designed  also 
one  or  more  of  the  buildings  mentioned  above.  In  1829  Mr.  Behan,  who 
must  have  understood  his  business,  was  engaged  to  lecture  on  that  subject 
before  the  Philosophical  Society.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  concluded  that 
he  was  at  least  the  leading  architect  here,  if  not  the  only  one.  In  1833  B. 
McDougall  was  employed  by  Thomas  Will  to  give  lessons  in  architectural  draw- 
ing in  the  Pittsburg  Classical  Academy.  At  a later  date  the  Third  Presbyterian 
church,  the  new  Episcopal  church,  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank, 
the  Pittsburg  Bank  and  the  Courthouse  of  1841  were  given  some  interesting 
architectural  features.  In  front  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  was  a fluted 
colonnade,  and  in  front  of  the  Episcopal  church  were  columns  of  the  Doric  order. 
It  was  said  that  the  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank  was  constructed  after 
the  Saracenic  or  Moorish  order  of  architecture.  In  1833  John  Chislett  opened 
an  architectural  office  in  Pittsburg.  The  Courthouse  of  1840-1  was  of  the 
Grecian-Doric  order.  It  was  said  that  “the  main  front  is  divided  into  a hexa- 
style  portico,  and  two  pseudo  peripteral  wings.”  The  rotunda  was  surmounted 
with  a dome,  which  was  supported  by  eight  Corinthian  columns,  the  dome 
being  thirty-seven  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  said  of  the  ceiling  of  the  dome 
that  it  was  “exceedingly  beautiful,”  it  being  executed  in  stucco  work  with 
enriched  paneling.  The  windows  at  the  base  of  the  dome  were  arched. 
Altogether  this  was  perhaps  the  finest  architectural  structure,  aside  from  the 
churches,  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

The  construction  of  Saint  Paul’s  cathedral  early  in  the  fifties  was  an 
architectural  event  of  importance.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne — German  Gothic.  The  dome  which 
surmounted  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept  was  well  proportioned  and 
rich  in  dress.  The  architect  who  designed  this  structure  was  John  Walsh,  of 
New  York;  the  supervising  architect  was  Charles  Bartberger.  It  was  through 
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the  persevering  efforts  of  Bishop  O’Connor  that  this  finest  of  all  architectural 
structures  in  Pittsburg  was  erected.  Saint  Peter’s  church,  erected  in  1850,  was 
also  a Gothic  structure,  and  possessed  many  points  of  excellence  not  found 
in  the  other  churches.  The  Courthouse  did  not  withstand  the  ravages  of  time. 
The  stone  peeled  off  and  crumbled  away,  even  while  the  building  was  yet  new. 
The  freestone  of  which  it  was  built  was  obtained  from  the  adjoining  hills  and 
did  not  possess  sufficient  durability  to  withstand  this  climate.  In  the  early 
fifties  the  Pittsburg  Female  College  building  was  built,  half  Gothic  and  half 
Classical.  Several  Colonial  features  were  likewise  embodied  in  the  structure. 
It  had  mullion  windows,  over  which  were  hood  moldings.  The  Saint  James 
Church  building  in  1855  was  given  the  Early  English  style  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  Ninth  Ward  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  a Gothic  structure, 
having  two  towers  surmounted  with  two  spires  and  octagonal  turrets  on  the 
corners.  Vestibules  were  at  each  door. 

Nearly  all  the  churches  built  before  the  Rebellion  assumed  the  Gothic 
style;  very  few  innovations  were  made.  It  remained  for  subsequent  years  to 
see  introduced  the  Romanesque  in  church  architecture.  Now  it  is  common  to 
see  Romanesque  and  Gothic  blended,  not  only  in  churches,  but  in  school  and 
other  public  buildings.  Some  of  the  handsomest  churches  of  the  city  at  the 
present  day  are  of  the  French  chateau  style  on  a Romanesque  basis.  In  resi- 
dences the  French  chateau  is  often  found  blended  with  Colonial  or  Queen  Anne 
features.  In  fact  in  Pittsburg,  as  in  all  other  American  cities,  is  to>  be  seen  a sur- 
prising confusion  of  architectural  styles.  Often  in  the  same  building  there  are 
used  primary  principles  from  half  a dozen  styles.  Where  richness  of  orna- 
mentation is  sought  for  the  French  Renaissance  is  employed,  as  is  shown  in 
the  beautiful  Bank  of  Pittsburg  and  in  many  other  buildings.  Where  rugged 
strength  is  desired  no  style  surpasses  the  Norman  Romanesque,  as  is  shown  in 
the  Courthouse,  the  Carnegie  Library  buildings  and  in  many  business  blocks. 
These  buildings  show  all  the  excellences  of  the  style,  and  are  a credit  to  the 
architect  and  the  cities.  It  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Richardson,  who  designed  the 
Courthouse  and  other  buildings,  so  changed  and  perfected  the  Norman  Roman- 
esque as  to  create  a distinct  style.  The  massive  strength,  noble  outlines  and 
rich  ornamentation  of  these  structures  place  them  in  a class  clear,  defined 
and  separate  from  all  others.  The  architecture  of  the  Postoffice  will  bear  no 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Courthouse.  It  seems  confused,  indefinite,  and 
lacks  the  wonderful  symmetry  of  the  latter.  The  facades  of  many  of  the  busi- 
ness blocks  are  rich  and  creditable,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  similar  build- 
ings in  the  other  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  buildings  erected 
thirty  years  ago'  are  of  the  Italian  style,  and  look  rich  in  comparison  with  the 
massive  Norman  Romanesque.  The  First  National  Bank  building  looks  well 
from  comparison.  Commercial  architecture  is  represented  in  the  Carnegie  and 
the  Park  buildings  as  types.  If  America  has  designed  any  distinct  style  it  is  the 
Commercial  as  represented  by  a steel  skeleton  base,  ornamented  with  band 
courses,  bays,  colonnades,  etc.,  from  the  older  styles.  Iron  fronts  were  first 
used  in  Pittsburg  back  in  the  forties,  and  were  made  complete  by  Pennock  & 
Hart  and  others,  and  were  first  common  in  the  fifties,  but  at  that  time  they  were 
largely  incidental  or  ornamental.  It  remained  for  later  years  to  introduce 
Steel  as  a structural  feature  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  brick,  stone  and  terra 
cotta  to  conceal  the  skeleton.  The  purpose  of  Commercial  architecture  is  utility, 
and  such  buildings  will  eventually  be  almost  wholly  steel  and  glass,  to  save 
space  and  furnish  the  greatest  amount  of  light.  American  architecture  therefore 
is  technic;  all  other  is  copied. 

Real  estate  transfers  in  1896,  despite  the  hard  times,  reached  a grand 
total  of  nearly  $15,000,000.  The  expiration  of  the  Schenley  leases  is  an  important 
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event,  and  will  continue  from  time  to  time.  More  than  5,000  Buildings  have 
been  erected  on  this  estate. 

The  question  has  been  propounded  whether  real  estate  in  Pittsburg  has 
advanced  in  value  in  the  last  few  years  or  not.  The  opinion  of  Controller 
Gourley  is  that  property  values,  taking  the  whole  city,  have  receded.  This  view 
in  part  is  confirmed  by  a comparison  of  the  cash  valuation  of  taxable  prop- 
erty made  in  1894  with  the  same  of  1897.  The  total  of  three  years  ago  figured 
up  $279,811,033.  The  present  result  of  the  officials  concerned  foots  up  $295,- 
316,262.  But  for  city  real  estate  proper,  the  footing  for  1894  is  $209,038,452, 
whilst  for  1897  it  is  only  $189,101,172.  This  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the 
allowances  for  agricultural  and  rural  properties.  The  Twentieth  Ward  showed 
up  three  years  ago  as  having  $8,320,000  of  rural  property,  and  at  present  that 
is  put  down  as  worth  $23,658,000.  The  total  of  this  ward  is  now  nearly  five 
millions  smaller,  and  its  full,  or  urban  property,  some  eleven  millions  less  than 
three  years  ago.  The  Fourteenth  Ward  has  remained  nearly  stationary  in  its 
total  valuation  between  the  two  periods  considered.  But  its  full  rating  has 
changed  from  nearly  $12,000,000  to  $6,700,000  (a). 

The  report  of  Building  Superintendent  J.  A.  Brown  for  the  year  1897  showed 
a decided  increase  in  building  operations  in  Pittsburg  over  the  previous  year.  Up 
to  the  middle  of  December  permits  for  new  buildings  were  issued  to  the  number 
of  1,532,  at  a total  cost  of  $6,031,518,  irrespective  of  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs,  which,  of  course,  would  swell  the  total.  October  was  the  banner  build- 
ing month.  The  table  by  months  follows: 


Buildings. 

Cost. 

January 

77 

$ 202,525 

February 

84 

139*852 

March 

142 

293,421 

April 

:53 

361,643 

May 

183 

703-844 

lune 

149 

568,821 

Tuly 

100 

323-475 

August 

153 

594-158 

September 

722,950 

October 

176 

1,177,087 

November 

144 

942,342 

December  (estimated) 

75 

265,000 

Totals 

1,612 

$6,295,118 

The  County  Commissioners,  the  last  of  June,  1897,  completed 
their  report  to  the  State,  showing  the  number  of  taxables  in  the 
county,  the  value  of  real  estate  and  other  property  and  the  amount 
to  the  State,  showing  the  number  of  taxables  and  other  property  and  the  amount 
of  taxes  levied.  The  number  of  taxables  was  as  follows:  Pittsburg,  92,537; 

Allegheny,  37,118;  McKeesport,  8,055;  boroughs,  43,207;  townships,  40,977, 
making  a total  of  221,894.  The  value  of  all  real  estate  is  divided  as  follows: 
Pittsburg,  $269,986,715;  Allegheny,  $86,599,140;  McKeesport,  $13,397,720;  bor- 
oughs, $62,554,970;  townships,  $7.1,455,130;  total,  $503,993,675.  Of  the  above 
the  following  amounts  are  taxable:  In  Pittsburg,  $233,431,285;  Allegheny, 

$74,720,360;  McKeesport,  $12,395,440;  boroughs,  $58,289,740;  townships, 
$60,266,445;  total,  $439,103,270.  Pittsburg  has  $36,555,430  exempt  from  tax- 
ation; Allegheny,  $11,878,780;  McKeesport,  $1,002,280;  boroughs,  $4,265,230; 
townships,  $11,188,685;  total,  $64,890,405.  The  number  of  horses  and  their 


(a)  Chronicle  Telegraph,  January,  1898. 
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value  in  the  county  is  as  follows:  Pittsburg,  7,163,  valued  at  $504,730;  Allegheny, 
3,038,  $235,995;  McKeesport,  571,  $27,645;  boroughs,  3,612,  $167,175;  town- 
ships, 13,403,  $660,890;  total  number,  27,787;  aggregate  value,  $1,596,435.  Pitts- 
burg has  1,479  cows,  valued  at  $29,890;  Allegheny,  576,  valued  at  $12,760; 
McKeesport,  114,  valued  at  $2,340;  boroughs,  1,488,  valued  at  $31,705;  town- 
ships, 15,037,  valued  at  $302,165,  making  the  total  number  18,694,  and  the 
aggregate  value  $378,860.  The  money  earned  at  occupations  is  as  follows: 
Pittsburg,  $22,386,400;  Allegheny,  $9,719,600;  McKeesport,  $1,324,600;  bor- 
oughs, $7,556,065;  townships,  $5,710,360;  total,  $46,697,025.  Pittsburg  has  $256,- 
395,610  taxable  property;  Allegheny,  $84,712,435;  McKeesport,  $13,756,200;  bor- 
oughs, $66,061,175;  townships,  $66,940,615;  total,  $487,866,035.  The  following 
shows  what  the  county  tax  amounts  to:  Pittsburg,  $512,791.22;  Allegheny,  $169,- 
424.87;  McKeesport,  $27,512.40;  boroughs,  $132,122.35;  townships,  $133,881.23; 
total,  $973,732.07.  In  Pittsburg  the  State  tax  amounts  to  $187,676;  Allegheny, 
$73,066.64;  McKeesport,  $3,964.56;  boroughs,  $31,425.98;  townships,  $32,396.30; 
total,  $328,469.48. 

Soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War  a racetrack  was  prepared  on  the  north- 
east of  Pittsburg,  and  for  many  years  was  the  source  of  amusement  for  lovers 
of  racing  and  an  eyesore  to  the  churches.  Usually  three  prizes  were  offered; 
one  of  $40,  one  of  $60  and  the  sweepstakes.  The  entrance  money  was  usually 
$4  on  the  first  day,  $3  on  the  second  and  $1  on  the  third.  The  papers  of  that 
day  spoke  of  the  track  as  being  “over  a handsome  course  near  this  place.” 
Races  were  usually  run  in  two-mile  heats  at  catch  weights,  free  to  any  animal, 
agreeably  to  the  Pittsburg  Jockey  Club  rules.  This  club  had  been  organized 
as  early  as  1788,  and  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  continued  in  existence.  In 
1801  the  track  having  been  removed,  William  Irwin,  who  felt  aggrieved  at  a 
decision  of  the  club,  said  “that  neither  justice  nor  pleasure  could  be  expected 
from  the  races  at  McKeesport,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jockey  Club.” 
He  claimed  that  his  horse  Dancing  Master  had  won  the  first  race  and  the 
purse  of  $60,  and  that  the  judges  had  unfairly  decided  against  him.  In  October, 
1801,  the  Gazette  said: 

“But  the  great  evil  is  the  collection  into  the  town  of  the  most  disorderly 
and  unprincipled  from  all  quarters,  in  their  worst  habits  and  moods,  with  our 
youth  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  their  example  and  their  importation  of  frauds, 
tricks  and  debaucheries  left  among  us,  while  our  schools  and  shops  are  shut 
up  or  deserted,  and  the  youth  of  both  sexes  run  to  harm,  folly  and  debauchery 
at  this  fruitful  seminary  of  all  vice.  The  money,  too,  which  ought  to  be  expended 
in  the  honest  maintenance  of  families  and  payment  of  debts  is  squandered  on 
sharpers,  gamblers,  sutlers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  and  the  bor- 
ough openly  violated  and  cast  into  contempt.  I am  sure  these  practices  are 
detested  by  the  sound  and  sober  part  of  the  borough.  Let  all  unite  in  dis- 
countenancing and  suppressing  them,  and  let  the  magistrates  of  the  State  and  the 
borough,  if  they  wish  this  place  to  have  any  reputation  for  decency,  sobriety 
and  industry,  exert  their  authority,  carry  the  laws  into  execution  against  these 
corruptions  of  manners  and  morals,  and  drive  these  gross  dissipations  out  of  our 
bounds.” 

The  earliest  citizens  of  Pittsburg  brought  with  them  from  the  East  their 
love  for  theatrical  entertainments.  Accordingly,  they  began  at  an  early  day  to 
give  public  performances  under  the  management  of  military  men  or  local  ama- 
teurs, and  lawyers  and  doctors  were  usually  the  leading  characters.  In  April, 
1790,  the  officers  of  the  garrison  gave  a theatrical  representation  of  the  tragedy 
“Cato,”  followed  by  the  farce  “All  the  World’s  a Stage.”  It  was  announced 
that  the  entertainment  would  take  place  “at  the  theater  in  the  garrison.” 
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In  February,  1803,  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  town  presented  a comic 
opera  entitled  “The  Poor  Soldier,”  followed  by  the  farce  "The  Apprentice,” 
at  the  Courthouse,  to  a large  assemblage.  The  price  of  admission  was  seventy- 
five  cents  for  the  box  and  pit,  and  fifty  cents  for  the  gallery.  Tickets  were  for 
sale  at  Mr.  Scull’s  printing-office.  It  was  announced  that  the  curtain  would  rise 
precisely  at  half-past  six  o’clock.  This  performance  was  repeated  by  special 
request  for  benevolent  purposes. 

In  January,  1803,  Messrs.  Bromley  and  Arnold,  assisted  by  a number  of 
young  gentlemen  of  the  town,  presented  “The  Gamester,”  and  were  well  pat- 
ronized. About  this  time  Messrs.  Defile  & Co.  entertained  the  citizens  with 
philosophical  experiments  and  empiric  fireworks  at  the  Courthouse.  About 
this  time,  also,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gette,  of  Baltimore,  exhibited  at  the  house  of 
John  Reed,  innkeeper,  life-sized  figures  of  Franklin,  Bonaparte,  Voltaire,  the 
sovereigns  of  France  and  England,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Sleep- 
ing Beauty,  the  Old  Bachelor,  the  Old  Maid,  etc.  Price  of  admission  twenty- 
five  cents;  children  half  price. 

At  the  commencement,  dancing-masters  were  well  patronized  by  the  citizens 
of  Pittsburg.  Scarcely  an  old  copy  of  the  Gazette  can  be  picked  up  without 
finding  the  notice  of  some  dancing-master.  Mr.  Blackmer  conducted  a dancing 
class  at  Reed’s  ballroom  in  1802.  About  the  same  time  Blondel  D.  St.  Hilaire 
opened  a dancing-school  and  advertised  that  he  would  teach  the  minuets,  par- 
ticularly the  De  la  Coeur  minuet,  and  every  popular  French  and  English  dance, 
and  that  subscriptions  to  his  class  would  be  received  at  Scull’s  printing-office. 

Mr.  Cuming  wrote  in  1808  that  there  were  here  two  dramatic  societies — 
one  of  law  students  and  one  of  respectable  mechanics.  Often  the  two  societies 
united  to  produce  something  strong.  The  entertainments  were  given  in  the 
"great  room”  of  the  Courthouse,  and  owing  to  the  contiguous  jury  rooms  to  serve 
as  green  or  dressing  rooms,  excellent  facilities  were  furnished  h>  the  actors.  Mr. 
Dearborn  was  useful  as  a machinist,  dresser,  scene  painter,  shifter  or  actor, 
and  was  particularly  good  in  the  part  of  the  garrulous  Mrs.  Bulgruddery  in 
the  play  of  “John  Bull.”  William  Wilkins  excelled  in  genteel  comedy;  Mr. 
Johnston  did  justice  to  the  part  of  an  Irishman;  Mr.  Haslet  made  an  excellent 
Yorkshire  farmer  or  country  squire;  Mr.  Linton  in  low  comedy  was  the  leader 
of  Pittsburg,  and  Mr.  Van  Ba,un,  it  was  declared,  “would  be  an  ornament  to 
any  established  theater,  either  in  the  sock  or  buskin,  he  being  equally  excel- 
lent in  Octavian  as  in  Fribble.”  Men  who  essayed  female  parts  made  a lament- 
able failure.  “On  the  whole,  however,  the  dramatic  societies  exhibit  in  a very 
respectable  manner  a rational  entertainment  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg  about 
once  monthly  during  the  winter.”  Even  as  early  as  1808,  according  to>  Mr.  Cum- 
ing, companies  of  actors  from  the  Eastern  cities  came  here  to  perform,  and 
he  speaks  of  there  having  been  here  a small  theater,  meaning,  presumably,  a 
hall,  other  than  the  Courthouse,  in  which  theatrical  entertainments  were  given. 

In  September,  1812,  a Mr.  Webster,  who  claimed  to  be  a celebrated  actor 
from  Europe,  and  recently  from  Philadelphia,  assisted  by  the  citizens,  per- 
formed a musical  piece  entitled  “Variety,  or  the  Songster’s  Jubilee,”  followed 
by  “The  Exile  of  Erin,”  at  Mr.  L.  Peter’s  large  room.  The  admission  price 
was  seventy-five  and  fifty  cents.  Previous  to  1813  the  Thespian  Society,  con- 
sisting of  a number  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Pittsburg,  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  improvement' in  theatrical  work.  In  February,  1813,  they 
rendered  "Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage,”  followed  by  a comic  farce  in  two 
acts,  entitled  “Sprigs  of  Laurel,  or  the  Rival  .Soldiers.”  At  a later  date  they 
presented  the  play  “She  Stoops  to  Conquer.”  In  May,  1813,  Jerome  afid  Clarke 
exhibited  a museum  of  waxworks,  representing  prominent  historical  figures.  Jn 
November,  1813,  the  Thespian  Society  entertained  the  public  with  “Venice 
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Preserved,  or  A Plot  Discovered,”  “Liberty  or  Death,”  “Matrimony,”  etc'. 
Among  those  who  took  prominent  part  were  Messrs.  Jones  and  Kennedy  and 
Mesdames  Turner,  Toige  and  Cipriani.  In  September,  1813,  the  society  pre- 
sented “Ways  and  Means,”  “The  Hunter  of  the  Alps,”  “Merchant  of  Venice,” 
“Pizarro,  or  the  Death  of  Rolla,”  “Of  Age  To-morrow,”  “Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
“The  Highland  Reel,”  “The  Apprentice,”  “Lovers’  Vows,  or  the  Natural  Son,” 
“Love  a la  Mode”  (written  by  Charles  Macklin,  Esq.),  “Douglas,  or  the  Noble 
Shepherd,”  “Raising  the  Wind,  or  How  to  Live  Cheap,”  “The  Man  of  Forti- 
tude, or  the  Mysterious  Castle,”  “Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths,”  etc.  At  this  time 
the  Thespian  Society  was  conducted  by  a board  of  managers,  and  many  of  the 
brightest  and  most  prominent  residents,  particularly  from  among  the  young 
people,  took  part  in  the  performances.  The  theater  was  under  the  Masonic  Hall 
on  Wood  Street.  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Williams  were  connected  with  the 
Thespian  Society  at  that  time. 

In  1814  Messrs.  Pepin,  Brishard  and  Cayetano  conducted  a-  -circus  in 
Pittsburg,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  ever  brought  to  the  town.  In  1816 
Alexander  Brackenridge  was  president  of  the  Thespian  Society  of  actors,  and 
continued  as  such  for  several  years.  In  May,  1819,  the  society  played  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Eagle  Fire  Company,  and  netted  a considerable  sum.  In  1818  a 
“grand  exhibition  of  living  animals,”  consisting  of  a lion,  ape,  pelican,  African 
crown  bird,  marmoset  of  Barbary  and  others,  was  exhibited  on  the  Diamond. 

In  November,  1818,  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  Thespian  Society,  in  the 
absence  of  professional  actors  from  the  East,  presented  the  play  entitled  “Cure 
of  the  Heartache,”  followed  by  the  farce  “The  Wag  of  Windsor,”  which  was 
well  received  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Pittsburg.  It  seems  that  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city  at  this  time  organized  the  Dramatic  Benevolent 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  poor  and  unfortunate  of  this  locality, 
and  during  the  winter  of  1818-19  they  gave  several  entertainments  to  crowded 
houses,  and  raised  a considerable  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose.  In  September, 
1818,  Vincent  Dumilieu  and  Professor  Herbert,  from  Paris,  give  exhibitions  of 
“the  magick  art,”  among  which  were  the  feats  of  swallowing  a sword  twenty-two 
inches  long,  and  of  the  silver  needle.  These  entertainments  were  given  before  the 
Dramatic  Benevolent  Society,  and  consisted  principally  of  legerdemain.  In 
January,  1819,  the  Dramatic  Benevolent  Society  presented  “A  Poor  Gentleman,” 
“The  Boarding-House,”  “The  Sleep  Walker,”  etc. 

In  March,  1827,  the  “Fifth  Street  Museum,”  which  had  a short  time  previ- 
ously been  established,  was  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Rainey. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  museum  was  the  one  afterward  conducted  so  suc- 
cessfully by  James  R.  Lambdin.  At  any  rate,  in  1828,  “Lambdin’s  Museum”  was 
the  most  prominent  spot  in  the  city  for  amusement  lovers  to  congregate.  Mr. 
Lambdin,  from  time  to  time,  collected  many  curiosities,  and  for  many  years  his  es- 
tablishment enjoyed  a fair  degree  of  prosperity.  Connected  with  his  museum  was 
a gallery  of  paintings,  which  he  had  managed  to  collect,  and  which  represented 
the  best  American  talent.  He  was  himself  an  artist,  and  was  ranked  among 
the  leaders  of  that  day.  In  1830,  at  his  museum,  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in 
Pittsburg  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

“It  is  proposed  to  build  a theater  at  Pittsburg.  A committee  has  been 
appointed  to  receive  subscriptions”  (b).  In  1826  a subscription  list  was  circu- 
lated for  the  purpose  of  securing  means  to  buy  a theater  lot  upon  which  a suitable 
building  should  be  erected.  James  S.  Stevenson  headed  the  list  with  the  largest 
subscription.  He  gave  more  than  $500.  James  S.  Craft  subscribed  $500;  Alex- 
ander Johnston,  $200;  Benjamin  Darlington,  $200;  Abishai  Way  & Co.,  $200; 


(b)  Niles  Register,  December  3,  1825. 
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James  Correy,  $200;  William  McKnight,  $200.  The  property  selected  was  on 
Fifth  Street,  and  was  owned  by  William  McKnight.  The  subscribers  appointed 
Mr.  Stevenson  as  agent  to  secure  the  property  on  their  behalf.  This  he  did, 
taking  the  property  in  his  own  name,  but,  for  some  reason,  he  refused,  in 
1829,  to  convey  the  property  to  the  subscribers.  The  controversy  was  finally 
settled  in  the  courts.  In  January,  1832,  George  A.  Cook,  W.  M.  Carlisle,  R.  H. 
Douthett,  C.  F.  Spang,  M.  B.  Miltenberger,  W.  W.  Fetterman,  Cornelius  Dar- 
ragh,  Samuel  Fahnestock,  Robert  Riddle,  Samuel  Roseburg,  Thomas  S.  Clarke 
and  Robert  Scheyer  were  elected  directors  of  the  Pittsburg  Theater  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  new  theater  building  on  Fifth  Street  was  ready  for  occupancy 
in  September,  1833.  A London  artist  was  employed  to  prepare  the  stage  scenery. 
The  lease  was  given  to  Fras.  C.  Wemyss,  who'  at  once  organized  a stock  com- 
pany, and  was  prepared  in  September  of  that  year  to  support  any  artist  of  note 
who  would  come  here  from  the  Eastern  cities  or  from  Europe.  It  was  announced 
by  the  manager  that  among  those  who  had  been  engaged  for  the  season  were 
Edwin  Forrest,  the  great  American  tragedian;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilson,  Miss  Clara 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Knight  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Scott,  all  of  whom  had  attained  prominence 
in  the  Eastern  cities. 

“The  Theatre. — General  complaint  is  made  that  the  manager  of  this  affair 
treats  his  audiences  with  a great  degree  of  contempt  ; that  he  takes  their  ftps  and 
levies  without  giving  them  bellowing  to  the  amount  agreed  upon  in  return. 
It  appears  that  the  manager  makes  the  Pittsburg  Theatre  the  drill  ground  for 
the  awkward  squad,  and  as  soon  as  the  stage-struck  boy  is  ‘put  to  trap’  and 
has  learned  when  to  speak  low  and  when  loud,  when  to  roll  up  the  eyes, 
and  when  to  clasp  the  hands  expressive  of  love,  anguish,  etc.,  he  is  packed 
up  and  directed  to  the  Chestnut  Street  theatre,  and  a Johnny  Raw  is  pressed  to  do 
duty  in  his  stead.  It  would  appear  that  this  game  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  and  that  our  theatrical  critics  have  only  lately  made  this  discovery.  ‘Our 
sufferings  is  intolerable!’  the  theatre-going  folks  might  exclaim.  We  would 
advise  the  manager  to  close  his  doors  and  sell  out.  That  is  the  only  plan  we 
see  open  for  adoption  by  way  of  remedy”  (c). 

The  erection  of  the  new  theater  in  1833  was  the  signal  for  the  appearance 
here  of  the  most  prominent  actors  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  After  that 
date,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  suspensions,  theater-goers  of  Pittsburg 
were  entertained  as  well  as  were  those  of  the  Eastern  cities. 

Mr.  Wemyss  continued  in  charge  of  the  theater  until  April,  1841,  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Porter  assumed  the  management  and  endeavored  to'  conduct 
it  successfully,  but  after  a short  season  were  obliged  to  relinquish  it.  Mr.  R. 
Smith,  a native  of  Pittsburg,  did  their  artistic  painting. 

Mr.  W.  Dinneford,  who  had  previously  managed  one  or  more  theaters 
in  the  Eastern  cities,  took  control  of  the  Pittsburg  Theater,  and  in  October, 
1841,  opened  with  a strong  stock  company.  The  opening  play  was  the  “Lady 
of  Lyons,”  following  which  came  “The  Stranger,”  “London  Assurance,”  “School 
for  Scandal,”  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  range 
of  plavs  presented  to  the  theater-goers  of  that  day.  Among  the  stock  company 
were  Mr.  Logan  and  Mrs.  Hunt.  During  the  intermission  the  people  were 
entertained  with  music  by  a competent  orchestra.  C.  H.  Eaton  was  a prominent 
tragedian  connected  with  the  stock  company.  “For  several  years  theatricals 
in  this  city  have  been  carelessly  and  badly  conducted,  and,  as  a matter  of  course, 
the  drama  was  sinking  in  public  estimation,  and  brought  misfortune  and  ruin 
to  the  managers.  The  present  effort  promises  great  improvement  and  reforma- 
tion” (d).  “ ‘The  London  Assurance’  was  played  on  Saturday  for  the  first  time 


(c)  Times,  November,  1838. 


(d)  Mercury  and  Democrat,  October  27,  1841. 
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in  a style  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  manager  and  all  his  people. 
The  piece  was  repeated  to  full  audiences  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  will  be 
reproduced  again  to-night”  (e).  In  November,  1841,  after  about  two  months 
of  success  here,  Mr.  Dinneford  took  his  entire  stock  company  to  Cincinnati, 
where  he  presented  the  same  plays  that  had  so  entertained  the  citizens  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

It  was  during  the  thirties  that  Jim  Crow  Rice  appeared  in  Pittsburg  for 
the  first  time.  He  carried  everything  before  him  like  a storm.  Ethiopian  melody 
received  such  stimulation  at  his  hands  that  it  sprang  into  immense  popularity, 
and  the  houses  were  not  capable  of  holding  the  crowds  that  assembled  to  hear 
him.  “How  many  are  there  who  remember  ‘Griffith’s  Corner’  and  the  celebrated 
row  that  Rice,  with  his  fine  improvising  talent,  reproduced  next  night  on  the 
stage,  and  out  of  the  very  brawl  of  which,  ‘the  bloods  of  dis  town’  were  the 
authors  and  himself  the  rogue  and  sharer,  read  to  themselves  a wholesome  moral 
lecture,  and,  while  he  flattered  their  gallantry,  made  them  ashamed  of  their 
rowdyism?”  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  popularity  given  to  Ethiopian  melody 
by  T.  D.  Rice  had  much  to  do  in  directing  the  early  musical  genius  of  Stephen  C. 
Foster.  The  latter  composed  his  first  song  soon  after  1840,  and  issued  his  first 
great  successes,  “Uncle  Ned,”  “Louisiana  Belle”  and  “Oh,  Susanna,”  about  1845. 
While  his  musical  genius  was  extremely  versatile,  the  demands  of  the  times 
could  not  be  disregarded,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  many  of  his  best  Ethiopian 
melodies  during  the  forties  and  fifties.  The  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  at  all  times  he  was  solicited  to  furnish  new  songs  for  the  burnt-cork  artists. 
Several  Ethiopian  companies  were  organized  in  Pittsburg,  composed  either 
partly  or  wholly  of  home  talent,  and  among  their  most  popular  songs  were  the 
melodies  of  Mr.  Foster.  The  Sable  Harmonists  and  the  Ethiopian  Melodists 
were  two  companies  well  remembered  to  this  day  by  the  old  citizens.  “Jim 
Crow  Rice”  first  appeared  here  about  1832,  when  Mr.  Foster  was  a boy,  and 
W'hen  his  musical  genius  was  undergoing  development.  It  was  but  natural  that 
young  Foster  should  keenly  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  jokes,  songs  and  delineation 
of  the  negro  character  by  the  popular  Rice.  It  may  be  presumed  that  not  only 
was  the  musical  taste  of  Mr.  Foster  turned  by  Rice  and  others  in  the  direction 
of  Ethiopian  melody,  but  that  the  wave  for  that  sort  of  music  which  swept 
over  the  country  carried  him  on  its  crest  until  he  was  forced  to  supply  the 
demand.  His  first  compositions  were  pastimes  and  naturally  took  the  direction 
of  the  popular  taste.  The  fact  that  he  could  break  through  the  wave  and  write 
such  songs  as  “Gentle  Annie,”  “Old  Dog  Tray,”  “Ellen  Bayne,”  etc.,  proved  the 
versatility  of  his  genius.  Had  classical  music  swept  the  country  as  Ethiopian 
melody  did,  his  compositions  would  have  taken  that  form.  Sentimental  songs 
were  not  unpopular,  and  thus  it  is  found  that  several  of  his  best  compositions 
belong  to  that  branch  of  music. 

It  was  during  the  forties  that  Concert  Hall  and  the  Eagle  saloon  became 
popular  resorts  for  the  music-lovers  of  this  vicinity.  Foster,  Kneass  and  other 
composers  assembled  at  those  places,  where  were  heard  from  time  to  time  the 
grandest  voices  and  the  sweetest  music  of  that  day.  The  performances  con- 
sisted of  concerts,  at  which  a few  noted  singers  from  abroad  would  be  assisted 
by  local  talent.  In  1840  W.  J . Davis,  assisted  by  Mr.  Flenry  Kleber,  then  a young 
musician  of  prominence,  gave  such  a musical  entertainment  at  Concert  Hall. 
The  principal  instruments  were  the  piano,  violin  and  flute,  but  many  popular 
songs  were  interspersed  throughout  the  programme.  In  May,  1841,  E.  S.  Con- 
nor and  Mrs.  Porter  were  the  leading  local  artists.  The  decade  of  the  forties 
saw  a wonderful  advancement  in  the  character  of  theatrical  performances  in 
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Pittsburg.  The  Ethiopian  comedians  sprang  into  a prominence  little  dreamed 
of  a few  years  before.  As  early  as  1845  the  Nightingale  Ethiopian  Opera 
Company,  composed  almost  wholly  of  home  talent,  gave  entertainments  at 
Masonic  Hall,  which  was  then  the  largest  auditorium  in  the  city.  Here  were 
sung  the  first  popular  songs  composed  by  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  Nelson  Kneass. 
So  great  became  the  furor  for  this  class  of  entertainments  that  legitimate  opera 
and  drama  were  almost  wholly  neglected,  and  the  managers  of  the  old  Pitts- 
burg Theater  for  several  years  had  a hard  time  of  it.  More  than  one  newspaper 
of  the  time,  in  commenting  upon  the  character  of  the  theatrical  entertainments, 
while  acknowledging  the  superior  merit  of  the  Shakesperean  tragedies  and  the 
popular  comedies  of  that  day,  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  performances  given 
by  the  Ethiopian  companies.  This  will  show  to  what  extent  the  craze  for  farce 
and  light  comedy  was  carried.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artists  had  been  trained 
for  the  presentation  particularly  of  the  Shakesperean  tragedies,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  perform  to  empty  houses. 

In  1846  Mr.  C.  S.  Porter  and  wife  were  still  the  managers  of  the  Pittsburg 
Theater.  The  leading  lady  of  his  stock  company  at  that  time  was  Mrs.  Lewis, 
and  his  principal  male  character  was  Mr.  Silsbee.  In  April,  1846,  John  Oxley 
appeared  as  “Shylock”  and  other  Shakesperean  characters,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Adams 
appeared  as  “King  Henry  IV'.,”  “Macbeth,”  etc.  In  May,  1846,  the  elder  Booth 
appeared  here  in  repertoire,  among  which  were  “King  Lear,”  “Richard  III.,” 
etc.  About  the  same  time  James  E.  Murdoch  appeared  as  “Hamlet,” 
“Claude  Melnotte,”  etc.  Mr.  Murdoch  was  supported  by  Miss  Porter,  Mrs. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Howard,  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Grierson.  At  this  time  Mr.  Temple- 
ton was  leader  of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  A.  A.  Adams  was  a popular  tragedian  and 
presented  on  the  Pittsburg  boards  the  whole  range  of  tragedies.  His  delinea- 
tion of  the  character  of  Macbeth  was  considered  faultless  by  the  local  critics 
of  that  day.  It  was  further  said  that  Mrs.  Lewis  represented  the  character  of 
“Lady  Macbeth”  with  extraordinary  fidelity  and  force,  and  that  Mr.  Morris 
made  a creditable  “Macduff.”  Mr.  J.  S.  Silsbee  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
comedians  of  the  day  in  the  estimation  of  the  Pittsburg-  theater-goers.  His 
characterization  of  “Sam  Slick”  was  praised  without  limit.  In  1846  appeared 
here  for  the  first  time  Messrs.  Owen  Mestayer,  W.  M.  Foster  and  Mrs.  Rowe. 
They  excelled  in  comedy.  Among  the  strongest  players  of  that  period  was 
Mr.  Hackett,  the  greatest  favorite  of  the  people  here,  except  Mr.  Powers.  His 
versatility  made  him  successful  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy.  It  was  said  that  he 
was  the  most  successful  “Sir  John  Falstaff”  ever  in  Pittsburg  up  to  that  time. 
The  Commercial  Journal  said  that  his  delineation  of  the  character  of  “O’Cal- 
laghan,” in  the  play  of  the  “Last  Legs,”  was  superb.  Mr.  Murdoch’s  power 
and  versatility  were  likewise  fully  appreciated.  While  playing  “Hamlet”  with 
a degree  of  intelligence  and  power  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  here,  he  could,  the  next 
night,  assume  the  leading  character  in  a farce  that  would  set  the  house  in  a 
continuous  roar.  During  the  winter  of  1846-7  Mr.  Davenport,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Mowatt,  entertained  the  Pittsburg  public.  At  this  time  Allegheny  had  no 
theater  nor  jail.  In  1847  the  famous  “Mrs,  Partington”  g'ave  an  entertain- 
ment in  Pittsburg.  About  this  time  the  Swiss  bellringers  appeared  here.  The 
Sable  Harmonists,  in  1847,  met  with  crowded  houses.  Previous  to  this  Mr. 
C.  S.  Foster  had  leased  the  Pittsburg  Theater,  but  his  patronage  was  some- 
what limited.  In  October,  1847,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  gave  him  a benefit. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Youngson,  of  the  Dispatch,  was  the  agent  of  the  Sable  Har- 
monists. Among  the  leading  artists  here  in  1847  were  Messrs.  John  Dunn, 
Barney  Williams,  John  Stickney,  Neil  Jameson,  Oxley,  Petrie,  Salzman  and 
Parsloe,  and  Miss  Annie  Malvina  Porter. 

In  January,  1848,  after  continuous  and  strenuous  efforts,  William  M.  Foster 
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succeeded  in  opening  for  the  first  time  the  Pittsburg  Atheneum.  The  first  enter- 
tainment, which  was  rendered  January  25,  1848,  was  “Damon  and  Pythias,” 
with  Mr.  C.  J.  Smith  in  the  leading  role.  Thus  the  second  legitimate  theater  in 
Pittsburg  was  opened.  C.  J.  Smith  was  manager  and  J.  Duval  treasurer.  Mr. 
Smith  was  himself  the  principal  actor,  and  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Cantor,  Mrs. 
Sanders  and  Mr.  Archer.  Their  presentation  of  Maturius  in  the  tragedy  of 
“Bertram,”  followed  by  the  farce  “Dead  Shot,”  met  with  immense  success. 
No  Irish  comedian  who  visited  Pittsburg  in  early  years  was  more  popular  or 
met  with  larger  patronage  than  Barney  Williams.  The  newspaper  critics  could 
find  no  fault  with  his  performances,  except  that  the  rooms  were  not  large 
enough  to  seat  all  who  assembled  to  hear  him.  Henry  Placaide  appeared  here 
in  comedy  in  1848.  At  the  Pittsburg  Theater,  in  1848,  Charles  D.  Pitt  essayed 
the  character  of  “Othello,”  assisted  by  Mr.  Oxley  as  “Iago”  and  Mrs.  Porter 
as  “Desdemona.”  It  was  in  1848  that  Miss  Matilda  Plerron  began  her  stage 
career  by  rendering  in  Pittsburg  the  character  of  “Camille.”  The  critics  of  that 
day  bestowed  upon  her  the  highest  praise,  and  predicted  for  her  unqualified  suc- 
cess, which  the  future  abundantly  realized.  Mr.  Oxley  excelled  in  tragedy  and 
Mr.  John  Dunn  in  comedy.  Mr.  Anderson,  an  English  tragedian,  presented 
“Othello”  here  in  1848, _ and  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Oxley  as  “Iago.”  The  Com- 
mercial Journal,  in  March,  1848,  said  that  Mr.  Oxley,  in  the  presentation  of  the 
Shakespearean  tragedies,  and  particularly  in  the  character  of  “Iago,”  had  but  one 
equal  on  the  American  stage,  and  that  was  the  elder  Booth.  The  Model  Artists 
appeared  here  in  the  spring  of  1848,  but  their  performances  were  denounced  as 
indecent  by  the  local  press. 

In  1848  the  Eagle  saloon  and  Apollo  Hall  continued  to  be  famous  for  the 
song  entertainments  rendered  therein.  All  the  great  singers  of  the  day  appeared 
there  from  time  to  time,  and  had  much  to  do  with  strengthening  the  musical 
impulse  enjoyed  by  Pittsburg  during  that  melodious  era. 

In  May,  1848,  Edwin  Forrest  appeared  here  in  repertoire.  Fie  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  Oxley  and  Miss  Porter.  His  rendition  of  the  charcters  of  “Virginius” 
and  “Othello”  were  considered  absolutely  faultless.  “Mr.  Forrest,  after  playing 
the  greatest  engagement  ever  witnessed  in  the  Pittsburg  Theater,  leaves  to-night 
for  the  East”  (f).  About  this  time  the  only  P.  T.  Barnum  appeared  here  with 
his  museum  of  curiosities.  The  celebrated  actor  Mr.  Raymond  appeared  here 
in  June,  1848,  and  delighted  the  public  with  his  performances.  In  June  1848, 
Samuel  Lover,  the  distinguished  author,  poet  and  actor,  appeared  here  as  a 
vocalist  and  story-teller,  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception. 

In  July,  1848,  Dan  Rice  & Co.’s  famous  “Metropolitan  and  Hipodramatic 
Circus”  opened  up  here,  and  “his  tent  was  crowded  to  suffocation.”  Late  in 
1848  the  Ethiopians,  composed  entirely  of  Pittsburgers,  rendered  themselves 
exceedingly  popular  by  the  high  character  of  their  musical  performances  in 
Apollo  Hall.  In  September,  1848,  the  Herron  family  appeared  here  in  a varied 
entertainment  of  sketch  acting  and  music.  Van  Amburg’s  Museum  visited 
Pittsburg  in  1848.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Connor  entertained  theater-goers  with 
repertoire  in  November,  1848.  In  the  winter  of  1848-9  Dan  Marble  surprised 
the  local  theater-goers  with  his  wonderful  versatility  in  the  realistic  drama  “Home 
in  the  West,”  and  in  the  farces  “Angel  of  the  Attic,”  “All  the  World’s  a Stage,” 
etc.  His  rendition  of  the  character  “Slmbael  Rabbit”  in  Bradbury’s  drama 
“Home  in  the  West”  was  said  to  have  been  without  a parallel.  In  August, 
1849,  the  Empire  Minstrels  gave  in  Pittsburg  their  thirty-ninth  consecutive 
entertainment,  and  were  still  greeted  with  satisfactory  houses.  In  the  autumn 
of  1849  Miss  Fanny  Wallack,  supported  by  Mr.  Moorhouse,  appeared  here  in 
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“The  Stranger,”  "As  You  Like  It,”  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  etc.  In  December, 
1849,  Junius  Brutus  Booth  appeared  as  “Hamlet,”  “Richard  III.,”  and  a full 
repertoire.  He  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Maclean.  Edwin  Booth  was  present  for 
the  first  time  in  minor  characters.  During  the  winter  of  1849-50  Mrs.  Frances 
Anne  Kemble  gave  readings  from  the  Shakespearean  plays,  particularly  from 
‘Measure  for  Measure,”  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  “As  You  Like  It,”  etc. 
In  1850  Michael  McBride,  a young  lawyer  of  Pittsburg  who'  had  previously 
appeared  upon  the  stage,  resumed  that  vocation  and  thereafter,  for  several 
years,  was  seen  on  the  local  boards.  In  November,  1850,  Charlotte  Cushman 
appeared  here  in  the  plays  “The  Stranger,”  “Macbeth,”  “As  You  Like  It,” 
“Lady  of  Lyons,”  “Henry  VIIL,”  “Guy  Mannering,”  etc.  She  met  with  an 
immense  reception,  and  many  of  the  most  prominent  families  invited  her  to 
their  homes. 

In  1850  the  Pittsburg  Theater,  which  had  suffered  seriously  from  time  to 
time  from  lack  of  patronage  and  other  causes,  was  leased  by  Joseph  C.  Foster, 
who  put  the  building  in  excellent  shape  and  opened  with  a strong  company  in 
September.  He  judg'ed  correctly  that  the  languishment  of  interest  in  theatrical 
performances  was  due  to  a surfeit  of  tragedies.  It  was  true  that  one  tragedian 
after  another,  all  of  distinguished  merit,  had  appeared  here  until  people  longed 
for  something  else.  He  therefore  put  his  stock  company  at  work  upon  all  the  new 
and  popular  comedies,  and  the  success  which  followed  his  efforts  proved  the 
correctness  of  his  judgment.  His  scenic  pieces  surpassed  anything  ever  before 
seen  in  Pittsburg.  To  some  extent  his  stage  mountings  and  properties  antici- 
pated the  spectacular  displays  of  a later  period.  Almost  from  the  start  he  met 
with  an  unprecedented  success.  His  company  was  one  of  great  strength,  and 
after  a season  at  Pittsburg  he  took  them  on  the  road,  visiting  Wheeling,  Cin- 
cinnati and  other  cities.  Charles  Foster  appeared  as  an  actor  in  1851.  In  that 
year  the  Alleghenians  scored  a great  success  here  in  a programme  of  songs,  solos, 
duets,  trios,  quartettes,  etc.  They  were  well  known  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  having  visited  every  city  of  importance.  The  Ethiopian  Warblers  achieved 
a notable  success  at  Wilkins’  Hall  in  1851.  In  April  of  this  year  Miss  Jean  M. 
Davenport  made  her  first  appearance  here  as  “Pauline”  in  the  “Lady  of  Lyons,” 
and  was  assisted  by  Charles  Foster  in  the  character  of  “Claude  Melnotte.”  She 
also  presented  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  “The  Play  of  Love,”  “Evadne,” 
“Charlotte  Corday,”  etc.  In  April,  1851,  Pittsburg  was  enabled  to  furnish  a hall 
for  any  sort  of  an  entertainment.  The  new  Masonic  Hall,  by  far  the  largest 
in  the  city,  and  just  completed,  comprised  10,138  square  feet  of  flooring,  the 
Atheneum  4,237  feet,  Lafayette  Hall  4,200  feet,  Wilkins’  Hall  3,420  feet,  and  the 
Pittsburg  Theater  about  the  same  as  the  latter.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  upon  the 
appearance  of  Jenny  Lind,  the  Masonic  Hall  was  secured,  owing  to  its  size. 
Tickets  were  sold  at  auction  and  brought  $5  each.  In  the  spring  of  1851  the 
Arch  Street  Theater  was  opened  by  Mr.  Oxley.  In  June,  1851,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  Dan  Rice’s  circus,  it  was  stated  by  the  newspapers  that  he  was  received 
at  the  river  landing  like  a king  or  conqueror  by  the  populace.  Many  exhibi- 
tions of  legerdemain  were  presented  here  about  this  time,  and  on  such  occasions 
it  was  customary  for  the  audience,  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment,  to  resolve 
themselves,  so  to  speak,  into  a committee  of  the  whole  arid  pass  resolutions 
expressive  of  their  pleasure  for  the  entertainment,  and  thanking  the  performer 
for  his  efforts.  In  1851  the  celebrated  Fox  sisters,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
who  were  traveling  throughout  the  country  giving  exhibitions  of  spirit  rappings 
and  other  manifestations,  appeared  here  in  a series  of  entertainments. 

In  April,  1852,  the  celebrated  young  tragedian,  J.  B.  Roberts,  began  a 
season  of  entertainments,  presenting  “Richard  III.,’”  “Hamlet,”  “Richelieu,” 
etc.  In  March,  1854,  the  Siamese  twins,  Eng  and  Chang,  were  exhibited  here. 
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It  was  in  January,  1854,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  Pittsburg-,  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin”  was  played  to  immense  audiences.  The  crowds  that  gathered  were 
phenomenal,  but  can  be  accounted  for  owing  to  the  intense  excitement  which 
then  prevailed  throughout  the  country  over  the  subject  of  slavery. 

In  1855  the  “Olympic  Cricket  Club”  was  organized  with  Charles  W.  Ricket- 
son  as  president.  The  following  autumn  this  club  went  to  Cleveland,  where  a 
match  game  was  played  with  the  organization  of  that  city.  The  Pittsburg  club 
was  defeated  by  foul  means,  it  was  claimed  at  the  time,  though  this  was  probably 
not  correct. 

In  January,  1855,  Mr.  Foster,  lessee  of  “Old  Drury,”  as  the  Pittsburg 
Theater  was  called,  failed  financially,  but  was  assisted  by  friends,  and  soon 
reopened,  apparently  as  strong  as  ever.  He  was  greatly  assisted  by  T.  B. 
Johnston,  an  accomplished  actor.  In  1855  Miss  Maggie  Mitchell  appeared 
here  for  the  first  time.  Her  performances  were  greatly  praised.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
a tragedian,  entertained  the  Pittsburgers  about  this  time.  One  of  the  most 
popular  pieces  upon  the  local  boards  in  early  years,  and  one  of  which  the 
public  seemed  never  to  tire,  was  “Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,”  by  Dion 
Boucicault.  It  invariably  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Mr.  Bailey  played 
the  leading  role.  In  May,  1855,  the  Ravels  Family,  consisting  of  eight  or 
ten  members,  appeared  here  in  a variety  performance.  In  March,  1856,  Miss 
Adelina  Patti  appeared  here  for  the  first  time,  and  was  assisted  by  Aug.  Gockel, 
E.  Barilli  and  Paul  Julien.  Her  performance  was  given  in  Masonic  Hall.  In 
1857  Edwin  Booth  appeared  here  in  leading  roles,  such  as  King  Lear,  Hamlet, 
Iago,  etc.  At  this  time  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  old.  In  1857  John 
Drew,  the  famous  Irish  comedian,  entertained  the  public.  Prof.  Thalberg’s 
orchestra  furnished  the  music  for  many  of  these  entertainments.  Thalberg  him- 
self was  a composer  principally  of  instrumental  music,  and  was  an  expert  pianist. 
Ole  Bull  visited  Pittsburg  occasionally,  and  invariably  met  with  a warm  and 
profitable  reception.  M.  Strakosch,  a well-known  and  popular  musician,  often 
appeared  in  Pittsburg  during  the  forties  and  fifties.  Mr.  C.  W.  Couldock  was 
a popular  tragedian  to  the  theater-going  public  during  the  fifties. 

In  1857  a difficulty  arose  between  Mr.  Simpson,  owner  of  the  Pittsburg 
Theater,  and  J.  C.  Foster,  lessee  and  manager.  The  result  was  that  the  latter 
projected  a new  theater,  and  within  a few  months  had  succeeded  in  securing 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $14,000.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Foster  rented 
Masonic  Hall,  fitted  it  up  with  suitable  apparatus,  and  opened  up  therein  with 
what  was  said  to  be  at  the  time,  with  some  humor,  “a  piece  applicable  to-  his 
own  business  condition.”  It  was  Douglas  Jerroid’s  “Distraining  for  Rent.”  Mr. 
Foster  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Kimberly,  who  assumed  the  lease  and  manage- 
ment of  “Old  Drury.”  Her  first  performance  was  “Hiawatha,”  ending  with  the 
farce  “Nothing  to  Wear.”  It  was  about  this  time  that  Foster’s  Gaieties  attained 
great  prominence,  not  only  here,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  where  they 
exhibited.  Harry  Langdon  about  this  time  gave  successful  and  popular  imita- 
tions of  Forrest,  Murdoch,  Booth,  Anderson,  Wallack  and  others.  Miss  Kim- 
berly was  a successful  public  reader,  having  attained  fame  in  that  role  before 
she  undertook  acting.  Upon  her  first  presentation  here,  in  December,  1857, 
of  the  “Lady  of  Lyons,”  she  appeared  as  “Pauline,”  and  Mr.  DuBois  as  “Claude.” 
She  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  by  the  audience  that  she  could  not  pro- 
ceed, it  was  declared,  for  ten  minutes.  She  stated  to-  the  audience  that  she  had 
come  here  but  six  weeks  before  in  the  character  of  a star  and  had  no  idea  of 
taking  charge  of  so  prominent  a theater  as  Old  Drury,  but,  having  been  urged 
to  do  SO'  by  Colonel  Simpson,  she  finally  consented. 

In  1858  Foster’s  New  National  Theater  was  finished  and  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. Among  those  who  first  appeared  therein  were  Charlotte  Cushman,  Mr. 
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J.  E.  McDonald,  Mr.  Hackett  as  “Falstaff,”  James  Bennet  as  “Iago”  and  others. 
Miss  Cushman  appeared  for  three  nights,  and  the  receipts  were  as  follows:  First 
night,  $247.50;  second  night,  $254.50;  third  night,  $428.25;  total,  $930.25. 
Of  this  amount  Miss  Cushman  was  paid  $400;  the  orchestra  was  paid  $22;  the 
city  license  amounted  to  $20,  and  the  remainder  went  to  the  manager  and  com- 
pany. This  new  theater,  which  had  a seating  capacity  of  nearly  1,500,  was 
built,  it  was  stated,  in  six  weeks.  It  occupied  a room  in  the  new  Odd  Fellows 
building.  Later  in  1859  the  National  Theater  began  to  be  called  the  Apollo.  In 
i860  there  were  two  regular  theaters  and  eight  halls. 

There  are  in  the  city  twelve  theaters  and  music  halls  and  sixty-six  other 
rooms  in  which  societies  and  other  bodies  meet.  The  former  are  as  follows: 
Alvin  Theater,  Sixth  Street,  with  a seating  capacity  of  2,200;  new  Grand  Opera 
House,  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Wood  and  Smithfield  streets,  seats  2,300;  Hop- 
kins’ Duquesne  Theater,  Penn  Avenue,  near  Sixth  Street,  seating  capacity  2,112; 
Bijou  Theater,  Sixth  Street,  will  accommodate  2,650;  Avenue  Theater,  Fifth 
Avenue,  between  Wood,  and  Smithfield  streets,  will  comfortably  seat  2,600; 
Harry  Williams’  Academy  of  Music,  812  Liberty  Avenue,  seating  capacity  2,480; 
World’s  Eden  Musee,  11  Federal  Street,  Allegheny,  will  seat  1,800;  Adams’  East 
End  Theater,  Collins  Street  near  Station  Street,  East  End,  seating  capacity  1,320; 
old  City  Hall,  Market  Street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  avenues,  will  seat 
3,000;  Exposition  Hall,  Duquesne  Way,  near  the  Point,  can  be  made  to  seat 
about  10,000;  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  Carnegie  Library  building,  entrance  to 
Schenley  Park,  Fifth  Avenue,  has  a seating  capacity  of  2,000;  Carnegie  Music 
Hall,  in  the  Allegheny  Library  building,  seating  capacity  about  1,200. 
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The  records  of  Royal  Arch  Lodge,  No.  3,  of  Philadelphia,  show  that  John 
Hudess  was  “duly  and  lawfully  entered,  passed  and  raised  at  Fort  Pitt  in  1759 
by  our  brethren  John  Mains  (soldier),  James  Woodward  (captain)  and  Richard 
Hadley,  all  Royal  Arch  Masons.”  This  action  was  no  doubt  taken  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  were  then  stationed  here  to  hold  the  place  and  to  build 
Fort  Pitt.  It  is  not  improbable  that  others  were  initiated  between  that  time 
and  the  date  of  organization  of  the  first  Masonic  lodge  in  Pittsburg  in  1785. 
The  first  was  organized  on  December  24th  of  that  year  and  was  numbered  45. 
•Soon  after  the  Whisky  Insurrection,  Lodge  No.  113  was  instituted.  During 
the  War  of  1812  Lodge  No.  145  was  established,  and  a few  years  later  Lodges 
No.  165  and  No.  173  were  organized.  Among  the  early  Masons  were  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Bedford,  Isaac  Craig,  Thomas  Collins,  William  Hamilton,  William 
Parke,  James  Johnston,  William  McCandless,  William  Steele,  James  W.  Riddle, 
Walter  Forward,  Solomon  Brown,  Alexander  Pentland,  W.  W.  Fetterman, 
Nathaniel  Fetterman,  Magnus  M.  Murray,  William  Porter,  Anthony  Beelen, 
Henry  Baldwin,  Samuel  Pettigrew,  Shepley  R.  Holmes,  Robert  B.  Mowry, 
James  S.  Stevenson,  Charles  Shaler,  Patrick  McKenna,  George  Miltenberger, 
Samuel  Jones,  Francis  G.  Bailey  and  John  Birmingham.  The  beautiful  Masonic 
Hall,  built  in  1856-7,  was  burned  in  1887. 
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In  June,  1829,  Mechanics’  Lodge  No.  9,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
was  instituted  in  Pittsburg  by  Thomas  Small,  P.  G.  M.  It  steadily  grew  in 
numbers,  and  soon  others  were  established.  All  secret  societies  suffered  during 
the  Anti-Masonic  craze,  but  at  no  time  were  they  in  danger  of  total  extinction. 

As  early  as  March,  1788,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette : “Society  was  the  primeval  desire  of  our  first  and  grand  ancestor, 

Adam.  The  same  order  for  that  blessing  seems  to  inhabit  more  or  less  the 
whole  race.  To  encourage  this,  it  seems  to  be  the  earnest  wish  of  a few  of 
the  mechanics  in  Pittsburg  to  have  a general  meeting  on  Monday,  the  24th 
inst.,  at  6 o’clock  p.  m.,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Andrew  Watson,  tavern-keeper, 
to  settle  on  a plan  for  a well-regulated  society,  and  for  that  purpose  this  public 
method  is  taken  to  invite  the  reputable  tradesmen  of  this  place  to  be  punctual 
to  the  appointment.”  The  meeting  was  held  and  an  organization  was  effected,  but 
the  details  cannot  be  given.  This  Society  of  the  Mechanics  was  for  many  years 
the  principal  organization  which  drew  together  the  working  people  for  their 
mutual  improvement.  Masonic  Lodge  No.  45  was  the  earliest  social  organiza- 
tion of  Pittsburg.  It  soon  had  a large  membership,  composed  of  many  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  this  vicinity.  Meetings  of  the  Mechanical  Society  were  held 
at  the  house  of  John  Gibson,  Adamson  Tannehill,  Mason  Smith  and  elsewhere. 
Dr.  Andrew  Richardson  was  one  of  the  leading  Masons  of  the  borough.  His 
oration  delivered  on  St.  John’s  Day,  in  1799,  was  published  in  full  in  the  Gazette, 
and  was  considered  a masterly  production.  At  this  time  William  Wusthoff 
was  secretary  of  the  lodge.  The  Order  of  Cincinnati  had  a number  of  repre- 
sentatives here,  who  participated  in  the  obsequies  of  General  Washington  in 
1799.  In  September,  1799,  the  Masons  buried,  according  to  the  rites  of  their 
lodge,  Lieutenant  David  Thompson,  a member  of  the  order,  who  died  at  Fort 
Fayette.  In  1799  Robert  J.  Clow  was  secretary  of  the  Mechanical  Society.  The 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  Gazette  and  the  Tree  of  Liberty  in  November, 
1801 : “Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  brethren  of  Lodge  No.  45  will  dine 

together  at  Brother  Beebe’s,  in  the  borough  of  Pittsburg,  on  St.  John’s  Day, 
27th  of  December  next;  that  the  brethren  of  the  vicinity  are  requested  to  join, 
and  that  notice  thereof  be  given  in  the  Pittsburg  papers.  T.  Bates,  secretary.” 

In  the  evening  of  January  7,  1801,  Pittsburg  was  startled  by  the  explosion  of 
a large  meteor  in  the  southeast,  which  lighted  up  the  whole  heavens,  and  was 
followed  by  a rumble  like  an  earthquake.  It  was  noticed  throughout  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State.  Herman  Blennerhassett,  who'  was  concerned  in 
Burr’s  conspiracy,  was  a distinguished  counselor  in  Dublin.  He  landed  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1796,  and  came  to  Pittsburg  soon  after  his 
arrival  there,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  an  accomplished  lady,  and  resided  here 
all  of  the  succeeding  winter,  occupying  the  house  of  Dr.  Bedford  on  Liberty 
Street  (a). 

In  1802  St.  Patrick’s  Day  was  celebrated  by  the  Irishmen  of  the  vicinity 
at  the  house  of  William  Irwin.  Many  were  present,  and  an  elegant  supper  was 
spread  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  had  assembled.  Sixteen  toasts  were 
drunk.  In  1803  Zadoc  Cramer  was  president  of  the  Mechanical  Society.  In 
1802  the  Hibernian  Society  was  organized  and  a constitution  adopted.  In  1804 
William  Eichbaum  was  secretary  of  the  Mechanical  Society.  Attached  to  the 
Mechanical  Society  in  1808  was  a circulating  library,  a cabinet  of  curiosities  and 
a chemical  laboratory.  In  1813  the  Masons  occupied  a comfortable  hall  on 
Wood  Street.  Connected  with  Lodge  No.  45  at  this  time  were  George  Robin- 
son, John  Gorman,  Henry  Bayard  and  Robert  Graham.  In  June,  18x3,  Lodges 
No.  45  and  113  united  in  a celebration  of  the  festival  of  St.  John.  At  this  time 


(a)  Gazette,  October  30,  1838. 
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Dennis  S.  Scully  was  secretary  of  Lodge  No.  45,  and  William;  Steele  of  Lodge 
No.  1 13. 

In  the  summer  of  1813  the  first  humane  society  organized  in  Pittsburg 
was  established,  and  committees  were  appointed  as  follows:  For  Monongahela 

Ward,  W.  Mason,  John  Johnston,  R.  Patterson,  John  Semple,  William  Woods 
and  Rev.  J.  Taylor;  for  Point  Ward,  Thomas  Perkins,  George  JBoggs,  Rev. 
Francis  Herron,  James  Lea,  Reese  Fleeson  and  John  Scull;  for  Grant  Ward, 
Rev.  Thomas  Hunt,  John  Hannen,  Edward  Gowdy,  J.  B.  Clow,  Rev.  R.  Bruce 
and  J.  Roseburg;  for  Allegheny  Ward,  W.  Hays,  P.  Anderson,  J.  Irwin, 
Nathaniel  Irish,  J.  Brown  and  M.  Evans.  Thomas  Hunt  was  secretary  of  the 
ward  committees.  Meetings  of  the  society  were  held  at  the  Pittsburg  Academy. 
Contributions  were  called  for  by  the  society.  ‘‘Its  general  object  is  to'  search  out 
and  judiciously  to  extend  relief  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  adversity.”  John  M. 
Snowden  was  first  secretary  of  the  society.  The  Humane  Society  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  useful  of  the  early  social  and  benevolent  organizations 
of  Pittsburg.  Its  membership  was  composed  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  city, 
and  the  churches  particularly  rendered  the  organization  great  assistance.  Con- 
stant collections  were  taken  up  for  its  benefit  during  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  1817  Rev.  Joseph  Stockton  was  president  and  John  Hodge  secretary. 

In  1814  the  Pittsburg  Franklin  Society  was  organized  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  patriotism,  and  its  first  celebration  was  held  on  July  4th  of  that  year, 
on  which  occasion  many  loyal  toasts  were  drunk.  During  the  winter  of  1813-14 
the  Pittsburg  Chemical  and  Physiological  Society  was  organized.  In  March, 
1814,  a special  lecture  on  nitrous  oxide,  or  exhilarating  gas,  was  delivered  at 
A.  M.  Bolton’s  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to;  aid  the  society. 
In  1815  the  following  were  the  officers  of  Encampment  No.  2 Knights  Templar, 
of  Pittsburg:  Francis  G.  Bailey,  G.  M.;  Andrew  Scott,  G.;  William  Porter, 

C.  G.;  George  Steward,  S.  B.;  Henry  Bailey,  H.;  Robert  Henderson,  C.;  Jesse 
Hamilton,  R. ; George  Miltenberger,  Tr.;  Colonel  McAllister,  S.  B.,  and  Phillip 
Connor,  O.  G.  In  1818  the  Adelphi  Society,  which  will  be  found  described  else- 
where, began  to  attract  attention  by  its  usefulness.  Another  of  the  early  organi- 
zations was  the  Erin  Benevolent  Society,  which  was  established  previous  to  1818. 
In  that  year  Alexander  McClurg  was  secretary.  In  January,  1819,  R.  I.  Dunn 
advertised  that  he  kept  for  sale  the  most  elegant  Masonic  aprons  ever  brought 
to  Pittsburg.  “There  is  little  time  devoted  to  amusements  or  to  the  cultivation  of 

refined  social  pleasures Luxury,  pomp  and  parade  are  seldom  seen. 

There  are,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one  or  two  carriages  in  the  place”  (b).  In 
1819,  “in  consequence  of  the  distresses  existing  among  numbers  of  aged  and 
infirm  widows  in  this  city,”  a society  of  ladies  was  formed,  called  the  Female 
Benevolent  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  their  sufferings  and  con- 
tributing to  their  relief.  This  society  began  to'  solicit  donations  for  that  purpose, 
and  numbered  among  its  active  workers  the  leading  ladies  of  the  city,  among 
whom  were  Mesdames  Page,  Scull,  McKnight,  Manson,  Irish,  McClurg,  Wicker- 
sham  and  Davis,  and  Misses  Doane,  E.  Bakewell,  R.  Brock,  M.  Herron,  M. 
Evans,  C.  Cowles  and  A.  Scull. 

In  March,  1818,  the  State  Penitentiary  was  projected  here.  The  State 
appropriated  $60,000  for  its  construction,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
select  a site  of  not  less  than  ten  acres  for  its  location.  The  amount  was  to  be 
paid  by  installments  as  the  work  progressed.  By  November  30,  1818,  there 
had  been  spent  on  the  building  $31,300.  The  height  of  the  wall  was  twenty-five 
feet,  and  the  two  towers  were  thirty-five  feet  in  height.  The  site  chosen  by  the 
commissioners  was  on  the  public  common  in  Allegheny.  From  time  to  time  acldi- 


(b)  Navigator,  1817. 
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tional  improvements  were  made  by  special  acts  of  the  Legislature;  in  fact,  the 
penitentiary  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  process  of  construction  from  1818  to 
1833.  Many  changes  were  made  in  the  original  plan,  which  necessitated  addi- 
tional appropriations,  but  in  the  end  the  institution  became  satisfactory  to  the 
State  commissioners,  and  was  accepted.  The  plan  of  the  institution  was  that  each 
prisoner  should  have  a solitary  cell,  and  this  plan  was  kept  in  view  frpm  the 
commencement.  From  time  to  time  the  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  work 
were  changed  and  new  ones  appointed. 

On  May  3,  1828,  when  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  Washington  Lock  No.  1, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Masonic  lodges  Nos.  45,  113,  165  and  173  took  part 
in  the  ceremonies.  Another  early  organization  was  the  Caledonian  Society,  of 
which,  in  1828,  Andrew  Watson  was  president.  The  old  Mechanic  Society 
seems  to  have  expired,  for  in  1830  another  of  the  same  name  was  organized 
with  a list  of  180  members,  of  which  Rev.  Robert  Bruce  was  president  and 
Thomas  Bakewell  secretary.  Its  objects  were  to  promote  the  useful  arts  and 
sciences,  the  improvement  of  its  members  in  practical  knowledge,  and  the 
advancement  of  popular  education.  The  committee  to  prepare  a constitution 
were  Thomas  Bakewell,  John  Danforth,  Robert  Peters,  Jr.,  Orin  Newton  and 
Frederick  A.  Bemis.  The  society  regularly  gave  full  courses  of  lectures  on 
educational  and  scientific  subjects  during  the  winter  months.  In  1830  a society 
called  the  Snag  Marines,  consisting  of  the  captains  and  other  officers  of  the 
steamboats,  was  organized.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1830,  they  gave  a celebration, 
and  devoted  the  collections  to  the  benefit  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Fulton.  In 
January,  1832,  one  of  their  entertainments  netted  $63,  which  amount  was  turned 
over  to  the  Female  Benevolent  Society.  In  January,  1833,  a typographical 
society  was  organized  with  Porter  Sawyer  chairman  and  M.  M.  Grant  secretary. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  early  social  organizations  was  a society  of 
young  men,  established  in  1833,  which  had  for  its  object  improvement  in  edu- 
cation and  morals,  and  was  much  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  to-day.  From  the  commencement  this  society  waged 
a relentless  warfare  upon  the  theater,  which  at  that  time  was  gaining  a strong 
foothold  upon  the  amusement-loving  public  of  Pittsburg.  The  organ  of  this 
society  was  The  Friend,  in  which,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  caustic  articles 
denouncing  the  theater  as  a social  and  moral  disorganizer.  It  was  about  this 
time,  also,  that  there  was  organized  here  the  Pittsburg  Internal  Improvement 
Society,  the  object  of  which  was  revealed  by  its  name. 

The  murder  of  John  Morgan  in  September,  1826,  was  made  the  cause, 
among  other  things,  for  extensive  opposition  to  the  Masonic  organization,  and 
lead  to  the  formation  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party.  The  latter  soon  had  a strong 
following  here,  and  severe  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  prominent  men 
who  aspired  to  political  preferment,  by  reason  of  their  connection  with  that  organ- 
ization. In  September,  1834,  a large  meeting  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  on  which 
occasion  a memorial  and  resolutions  were  adopted  addressed  to  the  Masonic 
order,  urging  a dissolution  of  their  lodges  and  chapters,  a sale  of  their  property, 
and  their  utter  dispersion  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  harmony;  but  the  lodges 
refused  to  take  such  action,  and,  in  fact,  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  demand, 
not  even  ceasing  to  hold  their  regular  meetings.  Much  excitement  and  bitterness 
over  this  question  were  exhibited  in  this  community. 

One  of  the  early  organizations  was  a Horticultural  Society,  which  gave 
public  exhibitions  of  products,  with  occasional  intermissions,  beginning  during 
the  decade  of  the  twenties.  Benjamin  Bakewell,  in  1834,  was  president  and 
George  Ogden  treasurer.  Their  exhibition  of  June,  1835,  w'as  given  in  Musical 
Fund  Hall,  on  Penn  Street,  near  St.  Clair,'  on  which  occasion  premiums  were 
given  for  the  best  displays  of  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  etc. 
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In  1836  James  Alford  issued  a small  work  purporting  to  be  an  exposure  of 
Odd  Fellowship,  for  which  act  he  was  severely  persecuted  and  denounced  by 
his  former  friends  of  that  order.  In  1836  the  Statesman  accused  A.  W.  Foster, 
Tr.,  of  being  an  informer  on  the  organization  of  Odd  Fellows,  whereupon  the 
latter  brought  suit  on  three  different  charges  against  the  editor,  Mr.  Butler. 
The  secret  societies  were  quiet  until  after  the  Anti-Masonic  party  had  begun  to 
wane  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  of  the  forties.  Such  organizations  then 
began  to  grow  rapidly,  and  within  six  or  eight  years  could  marshal  their  mem- 
bership by  the  thousands.  A Masonic  parade,  which  took  place  in  June,  1846, 
was  an  imposing  affair,  there  being  in  line,  its  was  estimated,  nearly  800  men. 
The  Odd  Fellows’  organization  had  also  increased  greatly  in  membership.  In 
September,  T846,  at  one  of  their  celebrations  there  were  nearly  300  men  in  line. 
During  the  forties  there  was  organized  here  the  New  England  Society,  composed 
of  persons  born  in  that  section  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1847  Walter  Forward, 
a native  of  Connecticut,  was  president.  In  December,  1847,  they  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  New  England.  In  October,  1851,  the  Masons  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  their  new  Masonic  Hall,  on  which  occasion  the  largest  procession  ever 
conducted  by  secret  societies  up  to  that  time  passed  through  the  public  streets. 
A few  years  later  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  was  likewise  dedicated  with  a large 
procession.  In  June,  1852,  the  number  of  Odd  Fellows’  lodges  in  Allegheny 
County  was  twenty-six;  the  number  of  contributing  members,  2,444;  number  of 
widowed  families  relieved  in  six  months,  23;  brothers  relieved,  240;  past  grands 
in  good  standing,  196;  revenue  for  .six  months,  $811.53;  paid  for  relief  of 
brothers,  $2,576.32;  paid  for  the  relief  of  widowed  families,  $369.75;  total  relief, 
$3,602.53.  In  1865  the  Odd  Fellows  had  28  lodges  in  Pittsburg  and  environs.  In 
1870  they  had  39  lodges  and  10  encampments;  in  1880  they  had  57  lodges  and  15 
encampments;  in  1890,  45  lodges  and  8 encampments;  and  in  1895,  52  lodges  and 
12  encampments.  In  1865  the  Masons  had  11  blue  lodges,  2 chapters,  one  council 
and  one  commandery.  In  1870  they  had  a total  of  21  lodges,  chapters, 
etc.;  in  1875,  36;  in  1880,  41;  in  1890,  46;  and  in  1895,  47.  In  1870  the  Order 
of  Red  Men  had  4 tribes  in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity.  In  1880  they  had  12  tribes; 
in  1890,  10  tribes;  and  in  1895,  12  tribes.  In  1870  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  had  6 posts  in  this  vicinity;  in  1880,  10  posts;  in  1890,  28  posts;  in  1895, 
29  posts.  In  1875  the  Knights  of  Pythias  had  37  lodges;  in  1885,  31  lodges;  and 
in  1895,  the  same  number.  The  Junior  Order  of  United  Mechanics  had  27 
councils  in  1885,  57  councils  in  1890,  and  67  councils  in  1895. 

In  the  two  'cities  are  forty-one  different  secret  and  benevolent  societies,  hav- 
ing a total  of  740  lodges,  as  follows:  Masonic  (including  Knights  Templar, 

Scottish  Rite,  etc.),  48  lodges;  K.  A.  E.  O.,  6 senates;  Knights  of  Malta,  4 com- 
manderies;  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  47  lodges;  Rebekah  lodges,  11; 
encampments,  14;  cantons  of  the  Patriarchs  Militant,  3;  National  Union,  7 coun- 
cils; Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  33  lodges;  Royal  Arcanum,  20  councils; 
Improved  Order  of  Heptasophs,  30  conclaves;  Beneficial  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  2 lodges;  Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle,  14  castles;  Order  of  the  Golden 
Chain,  5 lodges;  Knights  of  Honor  of  Pennsylvania,  13  lodges;  Good  Templars, 
9 lodges;  Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics,  62  lodges;  commanderies  of 
the  United  American  Mechanics,  2;  American  Protestant  Association,  16  lodges; 
Knights  of  Pythias,  25;  D.  O.  K.  Iv.,  1 lodge;  Uniform  rank,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
6 companies;  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  17  posts;  Union  Veteran  Legion,  2 
encampments;  Sons  of  Veterans,  8 posts;  Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  18  circles;  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor,  24  lodges;  Order  United 
Friends,  15  councils;  Subordinate  Councils  Daughters  of  Liberty,  24;  Protected 
Home  Circle,  16  circles;  Ladies  of  the  Union  Veteran  Legion,  2 encampments; 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  9 tribes;  Knights  of  the  Mystic  Chain,  35  assem- 
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blies ; German  Beneficial  Union,  28  districts;  Fraternal  Legion,  13  branches; 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  2 lodges;  Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  39 
branches;  Ladies’  Catholic  Benevolent  Association,  30  branches;  Order  of  the 
World,  11  lodges;  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  31  councils;  North  American  Saenger- 
bund,  39  societies. 

The  following  description  of  the  great  meteoric  shower  of  November,  1833, 
was  written  by  a resident  and  published  in  the  Gazette:  “I  arose  about  4 o’clock. 
Upon  going  into  the  open  air  I was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  heavens, 
every  part  of  which  seemed  to  be  filled  with  meteors.  I supposed  the  phenomena 
were  but  momentary.  To  my  surprise,  the  longer  I continued  to  gaze  the  more 
luminous  they  appeared.  I remarked  that  they  all  came  from  one  common  center 
and  were  propelled  in  every  conceivable  direction.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a con- 
ception of  their  appearance.  If  a thousand  rockets  can  be  conceived  to  have 
started  from  the  same  point  at  the  same  instant,  scattering  blazing  stars  and  fiery 
serpents  in  every  direction,  it  may  perhaps  give  some  idea  of  this  singular  phe- 
nomenon. At  times  it  was  indeed  a shower  of  fire.  The  meteors  seemed  to 
fall  to  the  earth  in  all  directions.  Several  appeared  to  light  on  an  engine  factory 
in  my  immediate  neighborhood,  and  many  were  not  extinguished  until  they  had 
passed  into  the  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  Having  the  Coal  Hill  in  front 
I could  distinctly  perceive  thousands  of  these  strange  fires  falling  at  one  time 
between  me  and  the  hill,  and  apparently  plunge  into  the  river.  To  my  view  this 
was  so  extraordinary  that  I roused  my  family  from  their  slumbers  to  partake  of 
my  enjoyment  and  interest.  So  long  as  I continued  out  these  appearances 
were  unabated;  this  was  upward  of  an  hour.  I observed,  too,  after  the  dawn  of 
day,  that  the  meteors  were  still  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  although  the 
fight  of  the  morning  had  dimmed  their  luster.  The  sky  was  uncommonly  clear. 
What  struck  me  as  somewhat  singular  in  this  phenomenon  was  that  the  meteors 
all  radiated  from  a common  centei  and  did  not  seem  affected  by  the  course  of  the 
wind.” 

In  the  Gazette  of  November  16,  1833,  Mr.  Craig  said:  “We  have  received 

and  wall  publish  in  our  next  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
Wednesday.”  The  explanation  was  as  follows:  “Our  atmosphere  was,  on  Tues- 
day, very  dark  and  comparatively  moist.  We  had  Indian  summer;  but  it  was 
not  that  dry  air  which  is  filled  with  particles  of  smoke  only — the  cause  of  our 
usual  Indian  summer — the  smoke  was  moistened  by  an  abundance  of  vapor 
in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  weather  for  four  days  had  been 
uncommonly  warm  for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  owing  to'  the  heat  and  the 
universally  distributed  moisture,  a rapid  decomposition  of  the  leaves  of  vege- 
tables took  place.  The  preceding  evening  was  warm,  and  from  3 to  4 o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  Wednesday  a rapid  decrease  of  temperature  took  place,  and 
the  moisture  in  the  air  was  cooled  down  below  the  freezing  point.  This  change 
of  temperature  was  accompanied  with  a sudden  excitement  and  liberation  of  tbe 
electrical  fluid,  a thing  that  in  such  rapid  changes  from  heat  to  cold  always  takes 
place.  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  electrical  discharges  take  place  without 
being  perceived;  but  after  a warm  day  in  the  autumn  every  cold  evening  exhibits 
more  or  less  of  these  meteors,  which  shoot  along  the  heavens  like  stars  falling 
from  the  firmament.  The  moisture  that  was  in  our  atmosphere,  and  distinguished 
this  season  our  Indian  summer,  detained  the  gases  which  rose  from  the  decaying 
vegetables  by  absorbing  both  the  hydrogen  and  phosphorus,  the  only  gases  which 
ascend  into  the  atmosphere  from  decaying  vegetables.  Sometimes  these  appear 
in  will  o’  the  wisp,  and  at  other  times  they  ascend  to  a great  elevation,  where  they 
are  set  on  fire  by  the  electricity  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  They, 
on  Wednesday,  were  low,  and  when  the  water  in  the  air  congealed  by  the 
cold,  they  were  left  dry,  and  the  radiations  of  the  electrical  fluid  set  them  on  fire; 
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and  they  burned  in  the  strata  as  they  were  separated  and  showed  the  innumerable 
squibs  and  rockets  which  were  so  beautiful  and  so  harmless.” 

In  December,  1827,  the  Pittsburg  Philosophical  and  Philological  Society  was 
organized,  but  was  not  put  in  good  working  condition  until  February,  1828.  Its 
objects  were  the  dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge.  Rev.  Robert  Bruce, 
D.  D.,  was  the  animating  spirit  of  the  organization,  being  its  first  president.  For 
many  years,  with  occasional  intervals,  this  society  was  the  leading  literary  factor 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  All  the  prominent  citizens,  divines,  professors,  law- 
yers, doctors  and  students  of  special  subjects  took  part  in  its  performances  and 
assisted  in  maintaining  its  usefulness.  To  show  the  character  of  its  work,  the 
following  is  given  as  its  order  of  business  during  the  winter  of  1828-9:  Lecture 

on  astronomy,  Rev.  John  Taylor;  on  architecture  and  civil  engineering,  Professor 
John  Behan;  on  anatomy  and  philosophy,  Dr.  J.  P.  Gazzam;  on  geography, 
natural  philosophy  and  mechanics,  Rev.  Robert  Bruce;  on  moral  philosophy, 
Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins;  on  geology,  mineralogy  and  zoology,  Professor  Robert 
Peters,  Jr.;  on  mathematics,  Rev.  Joseph  Stockton;  on  botany,  Magnus  M. 
Murray;  on  chemistry,  Dr.  Troost,  and  on  the  learned  languages,  Rev.  John 
Black.  Weekly  debates  were  held  by  the  society,  on  which  occasions  the 
most  celebrated  speakers  of  Pittsburg  displayed  their  oratory,  skill  and  learn- 
ing. During  the  winter  of  1832-3,  on  one  occasion  the  question  “Was  Brutus 
justified  in  taking  the  life  of  Caesar?”  was  discussed.  On  the  affirmative  were 
Messrs.  Harper,  Hanna,  Robinson,  Liggett,  Riddle,  Flolbrook,  William  McCand- 
less,  Guthrie,  Judson  and  Birmingham;  and  on  the  negative  were  Miltenberger, 
Wilson  McCandless,  Lea,  Liffler,  Stewart,  Daley,  Douthett,  Forward  and  Brown. 
At  this  time  Thomas  M.  Plowe  was  the  presiding  officer.  The  literary  societies 
of  the  University  contributed  much  to  the  intellectual  advancement  and  pleasure 
of  this  community.  The  Tilghman  Literary  Society  was  organized  in  1822,  and 
later  came  the  Wirt,  Philomathean  and  Marshall  literary  institutes.  In  1838  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Elder,  a man  of  great  learning  and  force  of  character,  was  invited 
to  deliver  a course  of  lectures  to  the  people  of  Pittsburg  on  mental  and  moral 
philosophy.  Mr.  Elder  accepted  the  invitation,  which  was  signed  by  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen:  R.  C.  Beatty,  William  Lecher,  Janies  M.  Crane,  John  McMas- 
ters,  C.  L.  Magee,  Thomas  Mellon,  H.  Parry,  W.  Thorn,  F.  B.  McConnell,  T.  J. 
Bigham,  J.  C.  McFarland  and  Josiah  Copley. 

It  was  advertised  in  1835  that  a balloon  ascension  would  take  place  July 
4th  at  Penn  and  Wayne  streets,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  seats  thereto 
be  devoted  to  the  building  of  a flying  machine.  On  September  12,  1837,  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Clayton  made  from  Pittsburg  his  fourteenth  ascension  in  his 
balloon,  and  landed  within  four  miles  of  Brownsville. 

In  1836  N.  R.  Smith,  who  had  first  introduced  into  Pittsburg  as  early  as 
1826  the  monitorial  system  of  education,  instituted  here  a system  of  lyceums, 
branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,  the  objects  of  which  were  advancement 
in  declamation,  popular  oratory,  extemporaneous  and  forensic  debates,  moot 
courts,  literary  criticism  and  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects.  It  was 
designed  that  there  should  be  connected  with  the  museums  a cabinet  of  curiosities, 
of  which  Mr.  Smith,  as  a member  of  the  State  Lyceum,  should  be  curator. 
There  were  organized  here  through  this  influence  a Young  Ladies’  School 
Lyceum,  a Young  Merchants’  Lyceum,  a Children’s  Lyceum  and  a County 
Lyceum,  all  of  which  were  managed  by  a board  of  controllers.  The  charges 
were  $5  per  quarter.  After  a year  or  two,  the  novelty  having  worn  off,  the  sys- 
tem fell  into  decadence. 

The  books  of  the  old  Wirt  Institute  were  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1845, 
as  were  also  many  valuable  newspaper  files  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Philological  Institute  seems  to  have  almost  died  out  early  in  the  forties, 
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but  was  revived  in  1846,  at  which  time  it  was  referred  to  as  a time-honored 
institution.  One  of  the  questions  discussed  in  1846  was,  “Resolved,  That  the 
universal  and  practical  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  man  would  of  itself 
secure  the  progress  of  the  race  in  religion  and  virtue.”  The  leaders  in  this 
debate  were  John  A.  Willis  on  the  affirmative  and  William  H.  Williams  on  the 
negative.  Dr.  Edward  D.  Gazzam  was  the  orator  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
Institute  in  1846. 

Thus  early  in  the  history  of  Pittsburg  the  literary  taste  was  cultivated.  At 
first  local  lecturers  occupied  the  rostrum,  but  at  a later  day  all  the  celebrated 
orators  of  the  United  States,  besides  many  from  Europe,  were  secured  by  the 
societies,  or  other  organizations,  to  interest  and  instruct  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg 
on  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  Early  in  the  forties  Mrs.  Abbie  Kelly  Foster 
and  her  husband,  Stephen  S.  Foster,  lectured,  here  for  several  nights  in  suc- 
cession on  anti-slavery,  anti-church  and  anti-state  subjects.  Temperance  Flail 
could  not  hold  the  crowd  which  gathered  tO'  hear  them.  The  citizens  of  this 
community  were  much  interested  at  that  time  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  temper- 
ance, anti-Catholicism,  Fourierism,  and  other  reform  movements  that  were 
sweeping  Over  the  country.  In  January,  1846,  while  Mrs.  Foster  was  speaking 
one  evening,  Joseph  Barker,  who  was  himself  a reformer,  endeavored  to 
interrupt  her  and  addressed  her  audience,  but  was  prevented  by  those  who  had 
assembled  from  continuing.  So  great  was  the  crush  on  this  occasion  that  win- 
dows in  old  Temperance  Hall  were  broken,  and  many  people  were  bruised. 
Speaking  of  these  lectures,  the  Gazette  of  January  14,  1846,  said:  “No  good  that 
we  can  see  can  come  of  these  meetings.  At  any  rate,  men.  will  hardly  be  made 
better  or  wiser  by  listening  to  abuse  of  every  institution  they  hold  valuable  in 
government  and  Christianity.”  Previous  to  this,  Mrs.  Frances  Wright  Darus- 
mont  lectured  here  on  the  subject  of  “Knowledge.”  This  lecture  was  ridiculed 
and  denounced  without  limit  by  the  New  York  American,  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser,  and  many  other  Eastern  journals.  The  lady  was  a native,  of  England, 
and  a coeditor  of  the  New  Harmony  Gazette,  and  was  a public  speaker  of  rare 
eloquence  and  power.  Probably  the  principal  objection  to  her  was  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  masses  of  mankind  then  entertained  toward  the  appearance  of  a 
woman  on  the  lecture  platform.  She  met  with  no  serious  opposition  here,  but 
in  other  cities  was  often  bombarded  with  stale  eggs  and  other  offensive  missiles 
and  epithets. 

From  this  time  forward  all  the  leading  lecturers  of  the  United  States  ap- 
peared in  Pittsburg.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  lectured  before  the  Young  Men’s 
Mercantile  Library  Association  in  the  forties  on  the  subject  of  “Worship.”  He 
was  opposed  by  many  here  then  and  afterward,  because  it  was  thought  he 
leaned  too  much  toward  infidelity.  It  was  even  asserted  in  the  local  newspapers 
and  elsewhere  that  he  was  a pantheist.  Beecher,  Fred  Douglas,  Garrison  and 
others  were  here  at  different  times.  Miss  Lucy  Stone  lectured  here  on  the 
subject  of  “The  Social  and  Industrial  Disabilities  of  Woman.”  She  was  well 
spoken  of  by  the  newspapers,  one  of  which  previously  surmised  in  a humorous 
vein  that  she  would  probably  appear  in  top  boots  and  a surtout.  She  was 
greeted  by  an  immense  crowd  and  good  order.  “The  Bloomer  Costume.— -Two 
or  three  women  in  this  city  appear  every  day  in  the  streets  dressed  in  the  bloomer 
costume.  Whether  they  or  their  dresses  are  ugly,  we  know  not,  but  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  appear  to  much  advantage;  nevertheless  they  are  generally  followed 
by  a score  or  two  of  admiring  youngsters”  (c).  John  G.  Saxe  entertained  the 
public  here  in  the  forties  and  fifties.  Wendell  Phillips,  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  America  has  yet  produced,  lectured  here  in  the  fifties  on  the  subject 


(c)  Gazette,  July  26,  1851. 
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of  “The  Philosophy  of  the  Reformation  of  Slavery.”  George  W.  Curtis,  “the 
talented  satirist  of  fashionable  snobism,”  and  author  of  the  Potiphar  papers,  who, 
as  Nathaniel  Willis  had  said,  “bewitched  the  fashionable  world  of  New  York 
by  abusing  it,”  lectured  here  early  in  the  fifties  on  “Gold  and  Guilt  in  Young 
America.”  The  Christian  newspapers  continued  to  denounce  the  theaters  and 
all  reforms  similar  to  Fourierism.  The  Christian  Advocate  spoke  of  the  latter 
ism  as  a system  of  infidel  development,  but  the  secular  press  combated  this 
position.  At  this  time  there  were  many  persons  here  who  believed  in  Fourierism 
and  in  the  reforms  advocated  by  Robert  Dale  Owen.  In  1848  the  Fourierites 
effected  an  organization  in  Pittsburg,  and  held  meetings  at  the  residences  of  the 
members,  where  the  principles  of  their  faith  were  discussed.  Horace  Greeley 
lectured  here  several  times  in  the  forties  and  fifties  on  the  subject  of  reforms  and 
reformers.  One  of  the  lectures  of  Wendell  Phillips  was  entitled  “Lost  Arts.” 
Bayard  Taylor  entertained  the  Pittsburg  public  with  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
his  travels  and  observations.  Mrs.  Swisshelm  was  a favorite  lecturer  as  well  as 
writer,  owing  to  the  freshness  and  vigor  with  which  she  disclosed  the  hypocrisy 
and  shams  of  the  day. 

Early  in  1849  the  California  gold  fever  took  absolute  possession  of  this 
community.  Even  as  early  as  February  residents  of  the  county  began  to-  leave 
in  considerable  numbers  singly  and  in  small  squads  for  the  new  Eldorado.  Late 
in  February  a large  company  was  formed  here  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
plains  in  a body  and  conducting  mining  operations  in  a concerted  manner  after 
California  had  been  reached.  On  March  15th  the  company  of  about  250  men, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Ankrim,  left  on  the  steamer  Consignee  for  the 
California  gold  fields.  Previous  to  their  departure  they  were  presented  with 
flags  and  listened  to  an  address  of  good  advice  from  Colonel  S.  W.  Black,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  military  discipline  and  united  action.  It  was  said 
by  the  newspapers  at  the  time  that  as  many  persons  assembled  to  see  this,  com- 
pany depart  as  had  gathered  a few  years  before  to  see  the  volunteers  leave  for 
Mexico.  The  history  of  this  company  is  extremely  interesting  and  would  fill 
a small  volume.  A reorganization  of  the  company  has  been  effected  in  recent 
years  and  is  still  maintained.  Companies  continued  to  leave  as  late  as  1852. 

In  1838  the  Pittsburg  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  incorporated  by 
the  Legislature.  An  organization  has  been  effected  several  years  previously, 
and  the  objects  of  the  organization  were  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
manufactures  and  the  mechanical  and  useful  arts  by  the  establishment  of  popular 
lectures.  In  1842  the  Catholic  Institute,  devoted  L>  the  improvement  of  literary 
taste,  was  established  here.  In  after  years  many  prominent  lecturers  appeared 
under  the  auspices  of  this  institute. 

In  1848  the  Scientific  Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania  was  organized 
in  the  hall  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  University,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Professor  Lemuel  Stephens,  president;  W.  W.  Wilson,  recording 
secretary;  John  Harper,  treasurer;  Thomas  Hind,  librarian;  G.  W.  Fahne- 
stock, curator.  Another  early  organization  was  the  Pittsburg  Gymnasium, 
which  was  established  early  in  the  decade  of  the  thirties  with  Professor  S.  Barrett 
in  charge.  This  organization,  after  a few  years,  suffered  a lapse,  but  was  re- 
vived in  the  fifties  and  incorporated.  Its  principal  object  was  to  afford  gymnastic 
exercises  for  young  men. 

On  February  27,  1834,  the  first  historical  society  established  in  Pittsburg 
was  organized,  and  the  following  officers  elected:  Benjamin  Bakewell,  president; 
W.  W.  Fetterman,  vice-president;  John  Harper,  treasurer;  Wilson  McCandless, 
secretary;  Charles  H.  Kay,  librarian.  The  society  continued  in  existence  for 
eight  or  ten  years  and  accumulated  a library  of  several  hundred  volumes,  but 
finally  seems  to  have  become  extinct.  Early  in  the  forties  it  was  revived  by 
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Rev.  George  Upfold  and  others  (d).  After  a few  years  it  again  expired.  The 
Polytechnic  Association  of  Pittsburg  was  organized  in  the  fifties,  and  in  1857 
was  conducted  by  the  following  officers:  William  Owens,  president;  A.  W. 

Gazzam,  vice-president;  J.  D.  McFadden,  secretary;  F.  Van  Gorder,  treasurer. 
In  May,  1840,  Dr.  George  D.  Bruce  exhibited  here  probably  the  first  daguerreo- 
type ever  seen  in  Pittsburg.  In  1847  a special  relief  committee,  appointed  by 
the  citizens,  collected  for  the  suffering  Irish  a grand  total  in  money  and  supplies 
of  $40,48 7.22. 

The  Allegheny  Cemetery  was  incorporated  by  the  act  of  April  24,  1844.  By 
January,  1849,  it  comprised  about  eighteen  acres  laid  out  in  lots,  of  which  630 
had  been  sold.  The  first  burial,  that  of  a daughter  of  George  A.  Bayard  and 
wife  of  James  A.  Briggs,  took  place  September  4,  1845.  By  October,  1848, 
505  burials  had  occurred.  The  product  of  lot  sales  by  October,  1848,  amounted 
to  $50,896.33.  George  A.  Bayard,  of  whom  the  land  had  been  purchased,  had 
been  paid  $22,503.67.  At  this  time  the  cemetery  consisted  of  about  100  acres, 
of  which  sixteen  had  been  sold,  yielding  $51,000. 

Uniondale  Cemetery  was  incorporated  in  1846  and  now  comprises  about 
1 to  acres.  The  total  number  of  interments  is  about  37,000.  Homewood  Ceme- 
tery was  incorporated  in  1878  and  embraces  about  176  acres.  Previous  to  1897 
there  were  over  7,000  interments  therein.  Calvary  Cemetery  consists  of  104 
acres  and  was  incorporated  in  1886.  The  number  of  interments  previous  to  1897 
was  over  3,000.  St.  Mary’s  Cemetery  consists  of  about  thirty-two  acres,  and 
Millersville  Cemetery  of  about  ten  acres.  There  are  a few  others. 

Pittsburg  almost  from  the  start  took  public  action  for  the  care  of  its  poor 
and  helpless.  Laws  were  passed  providing  for  the  raising  of  funds  to  be  de- 
voted to  that  purpose.  From  time  to  time  buildings  were  created  by  the  towns, 
buroughs  and  county,  and  improvements  were  made  as  the  population  increased. 
Special  efforts  were  made  in  1818,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  emigrants  bound 
for  the  West  became  stranded  here  and  were  unable  to  proceed.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Pittsburg  built  its  lirst  poorhouse.  There  was  much  complaint 
over  the  expense.  The  Gazette  stated  that  in  1818  Pittsburg  spent  at  least  $3,000 
for  the  care  of  the  poor.  It  was  stated  in  1822  that  the  poorhouse,  which  stood 
about  half  a mile  northwest  of  Allegheny,  was  the  best  institution  of  the  kind 
west  of  the  mountains.  The  inmates  were  clean,  the  house  well  regulated,  and 
could  comfortably  accommodate  about  thirty  persons,  although  the  inmates  at 
that  time  were  but  fifteen.  Overseers  of  the  poor  managed  the  institution.  In 
1827  Charles  Craig  was  superintendent  and  Mrs.  Anne  Mason  matron.  For  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1827,  the  care  of  the  poor  cost  Pittsburg  $1,915.78. 

In  April,  1832,  a number  of  ladies  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  assembled 
at  the  house  of  Rev.  Joseph  Stockton  to  consider  the  expediency  of  forming 
an  asylum  for  orphans  in  this  vicinity.  Mrs.  Page  presided.  Little  was  done 
on  this  occasion,  and  a second  meeting  was  called  for  trie  third  Tuesday  in  April, 
on  which  occasion  Mesdames  Page,  Bruce,  Wade,  Tiernan,  Robinson,  Denny 
and  Halsey  were  appointed  a committee  of  arrangements.  On  this  occasion 
William  Robinson,  Jr.,  presided,  and  Ross  Wilkins  served  as  secretary.  A 
constitution  which  had  been  drafted  was  read  and  approved  by  the  meeting'. 
A committee  was  appointed  to  tnemoralize  the  Legislature  for  a charter,  and 
another  was  appointed  to  solicit  contributions  to  aid  the  undertaking.  Mrs. 
Denny  was  appointed  first  directress,  Mrs.  Page  second  directress,  Mrs.  Halsey 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Robinson  treasurer.  The  managers  were  Mesdames  Bruce, 
Wade,  Sellers,  Wilkins,  Higbee,  Lothrop,  Tiernan,  George,  and  Misses  Mary 
Page,  Mary  Herron,  Cowan  and  Baird.  Thus  was  established  an  institution 


(d)  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  Vol.  IV,  p.  122. 
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which  survives  at  the  present  day,  and  has  done  an  amount  of  good  which  can- 
not be  calculated  in  words  and  figures.  The  name  adopted  was  the  Orphan 
Society  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  and  the  act  of  incorporation  was  approved 
March  20,  1834.  In  1833  the  ladies  of  the  asylum  gave  a public  fair,  which  real- 
ized, it  was  stated,  the  sum  of  $1,800.  In  1834  another  fair  brought  $437.60.  In 
J838  there  were  thirty  inmates,  and  at  this  time  the  building  for  the  asylum  was 
nearly  completed,  at  a total  cost  of  $7,040,  exclusive  of  $400  which,  it  is  estimated, 
would  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  fencing,  stabling,  etc.  The  indebted- 
ness at  this  time  amounted  to  only  $1,436.  The  State  had  previously  donated 
$10,000  to  the  institution,  to'  be  paid  in  annual  installments  of  $1,000. 

“In  August,  1837,  workmen  unearthed  a skeleton  on  Water  Street,  between 
Wood  and  Market.  It  was  found  two  feet  below  the  surface,  fleshless  and  grim, 
and  on  examination  proved  to  be  that  of  an  Indian.  Several  trinkets  of  silver 
and  a piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  still  undecayed,  fringed  and  decorated  with  beads, 
and  a brass  band  around  the  skull  were  found  with  the  skeleton.  It  was  placed 
in  the  Pittsburg  Museum”  (e). 

In  1839  Pittsburg  Provident  Society  was  organized,  with  Thomas  Bake- 
well  as  president,  and  the  objects  of  the  organization  were  to  furnish  un- 
fortunates, during  the  cold  weather,  with  soup,  light  lunches  and  other  necessi- 
ties. Another  early  benevolent  organization  was  a German  society  established 
in  1832,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  relieve  German  emigrants  on  their  arrival 
here.  At  the  head  of  this  institution  were  Rev.  D.  Kemmerer,  Dr.  E.  King, 
George  Weyrnan  and  Conrad  Upperman.  During  the  winter  of  1837-8,  owing 
to  the  hardships  brought  upon  the  poor  by  the  panic  of  that  year,  the  city 
authorities  found  it  necessary  to'  make  special  provision  for  the  relief  of  temporary 
distress.  In  the  month  of  December  alone  6,000  bushels  of  coal  were  given  to 
the  poor.  In  January,  1838,  a society  was  formed  to  assist  indigent  females  by 
giving  them  employment  and  temporary  support.  This  movement  was  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  Herron,  Charles  Shaler,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Kerr,  E.  B. 
Fisher,  Dr.  Dunlap,  John  M.  Snowden  and  others.  This  organization  was  one 
of  the  most  effective  instituted  in  the  early  years.  In  1840  they  gave  employment 
to  46  women,  and  distributed  928  garments,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of 
provisions  and  other  supplies.  In  1841  Mrs.  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  was  presi- 
dent of  this  organization.  During  the  forties  the  city  erected  its  first  poor- 
house,  and  issued  bonds  to'  obtain  means  for  that  purpose.  At  the  same  time 
authority  was  received  from  the  Legislature  to<  levy  a special  tax  for  the  support 
of  the  poorhouse  and  for  the  retirement  of  the  bonds.  The  institution  was  man- 
aged by  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  It  was  an  independent  corporation,  guided 
solely  by  its  charter.  In  1846  the  city  poor  tax  amounted  to>  five  mills  on  the 
dollar,  but  in  1847,  under  the  new  law,  the  tax  was  but  two  mills.  In  1854  the 
board  began  the  construction  of  a spacious  poorhouse  on  the  farm  which  had 
been  purchased.  Both  Allegheny  and  Pittsburg,  and  even  the  surrounding 
boroughs,  had  several  organizations  of  ladies  and  others,  the  objects  of  which 
were  to  afford  either  temporary  or  permanent  relief  to  the  helpless.  In  January, 
1855,  the  Young  Ladies’  Association  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  distributed  165 
loads  of  coal,  85  pairs  of  shoes,  15  comforts,  11  made-up  garments,  materials 
for  55  woolen  garments  and  53  cotton  garments,  40  pieces  of  second-hand 
cloth,  $168  worth  of  groceries,  and  gave  temporary  relief  to  268  families.  This 
was  but  a single  instance  of  the  assistance  furnished  by  the  various  benevolent 
organizations.  Owing  to  the  hard  times  of  1854  the  succeeding  winter  entailed 
great  hardships  upon  the  poor  of  this  vicinity.  Accordingly  the  ladies’  benevo- 
lent organizations  opened  special  souphouses  in  the  city,  where  large  numbers 


(e)  Pittsburg  Times,  August  9,  1837. 
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of  poor  people  could  get  wholesome  food  gratuitously.  The  first  souphouse 
was  opened  on  January  25,  1855,  and  in  thirteen  days  4,167  applications,  repre- 
senting 19,006  persons,  were  received.  In  one  day  604  applications,  repre- 
senting 3,031  persons,  were  presented.  The  distress  prevailing  was  so  un- 
precedented that  the  entile  city  was  called  upon  for  assistance.  Mr.  R.  Chester, 
of  the  Howard  Association,  opened  the  first  souphouse  on  January  25th,  on 
Seventh  Street.  By  2 o’clock  on  that  day  fifty-six  gallons  had  been  served — 
all  the  association  had  on  hand.  In  less  than  one  week,  about  this  time,  266 
loads  of  coal  were  distributed  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  An  average  of 
loo  applications  were  received  daily  by  them.  In  one  day  at  the  Seventh  Street 
souphouse  250  gallons  of  soup  and  1,000  loaves  of  bread  were  distributed,  when 
the  supply  ran  out,  although  others  were  waiting  to  be  served.  An  account  of 
the  benevolent  acts  of  the  citizens  since  the  Rebellion  would  fill  a volume. 

In  November,  1841,  the  ship  “Lawrence”  was  received  in  Pittsburg  by  a 
committee  of  citizens.  It  was  brought  here  by  two  hundred  citizens  of  West- 
moreland County  on  horseback  and  in  carriages,  and  delivered  to>  the  original 
owners.  Judge  Wilkins  formally  received  it  in  an  eloquent  speech.  A splendid 
supper  accompanied  with  toasts  closed  the  services  of  the  day. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  held  its  first  stated  meeting 
January  10,  1859,  at  the  Merchants’  Exchange.  The  first  business  was  the 
election  of  officers.  A letter  from  Neville  B.  Craig  withdrew  his  name  from 
the  list  of  candidates  for  the  presidency.  Balloting  resulted  as  follows:  Wilson 
McCandless,  president;  James  Veech,  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkin,  Rev.  Dr.  Howard, 
Neville  B.  Craig,  and  H.  M.  Brackenridge,  vice-presidents;  D.  L.  Eaton,  sec- 
retary; F.  R.  Brunot,  treasurer.  Complete  organization  was  effected  at  this 
time  and  provisions  were  made  for  future  meetings.  This  society  continues  in 
existence,  the  president  at  this  date  being  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Wright  in  April,  1841,  took  good  daguerreotypes  here.  “It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  likenesses  taken  by  this  process  are  facsimiles,  the 
veritable  reflection  drawn  by  the  hand  of  nature  of  the  human  face  divine”  (f). 

“Daguerreotype  Miniatures. — Our  ingenious  townsman,  Dr.  Wright,  has 
made  improvements  in  this  beautiful  art  which  have  been  without  rival.  The 
usual  objections  of  indistinctness  and  vagueness  of  outline  are  entirely  obviated 
in  his  specimens.  In  them  every  lineament  is  broug'ht  out  with  surprising  pre- 
cision and  delicacy  and  the  likeness  is,  of  course,  proportionally  strong,  being,  in 
fact,  a veritable  transcript  of  the  face  of  the  sitter”  (g). 

In  i860  the  Allegheny  Observatory  was  erected  by  the  aid  of  funds  raised 
by  popular  subscription,  and  soon  afterward  the  institution  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  S.  P.  Langley  was  the 
first  director  and  continued  in  charge  after  the  Lhiiversity  had  assumed  control. 
It  was  due  to  his  efforts  that  in  1869  observatory  time  was  made  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States.  This  institution  has  become  noted  for  its  original  in- 
vestigations and  discoveries  and  has  made  numerous  improvements  in  astronom- 
ical and  scientific  research. 

“A  beautiful  copper  copy  of  the  medal  granted  to  General  Daniel  Morgan 
for  gallantry  at  Cowpens  was  exhibited  here  by  Alfred  Keevil  in  July,  i860”  (h). 

On  October  1,  i860,  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Lord  Renfrew)  visited  Pittsburg. 
Preparations  on  a grand  scale  had  been  made  for  several  weeks  to  receive  him. 
A committee  had  been  sent  from  this  city  to'  Toronto  some  time  before  to  invite 
him  to  visit  Pittsburg  on  his  passage  through  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee sent  to  Alliance,  Ohio,  to  receive  the  royal  party  were  William  Robinson, 


(f)  Avocate  and  Emporium,  April  30,  1841. 
(g  Advocate  and  Emporium,  June  11,  1841. 
(h)  Dispatch,  July,  i860. 
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Dr.  W.  H.  Denny,  Wilson  McCandless,  William  Bagaley,  John  S.  Cosgrove, 
W.  H.  Smith  and  Dr.  Phillips.  Upon  the  arrival  here  of  the  royal  party  in  the 
evening  an  immense  crowd  gathered,  which  was  with  difficulty  managed  by  the 
police  and  the  Duquesne  Grays.  The  distinguished  visitors,  among  whom  were 
many  eminent  Englishmen,  were  conducted  in  carriages  to  the  Monongahela 
House.  They  were  entertained  in  a manner  befitting  their  exalted  positions, 
and  the  next  day  were  escorted  to  the  train  for  the  East  (i). 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Pittsburg  had  no  parks  until  about  a dozen  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  it  has  managed,  largely  through  the  influence  of  E.  M. 
Bigelow,  to  secure  several  and  to  improve  and  beautify  them,  until  now  the  city 
has  a total  of  eight,  embracing  about  753  acres.  The  first  established  was  the 
famous  Schenley  Park,  of  which  300  acres  were  donated  by  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Schenley  in  1889,  and  to  which  tracts  of  land  106  acres  in  1890,  9 acres  in 
1891  and  several  smaller  purchases  have  since  been  added  by  the  municipality. 
Schenley  Park  contains  a total  of  433  acres  and  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose intended.  The  surface  is  cut  with  deep  ravines  and  abounds  in  steep  slopes 
and  abrupt  inclines  and  numerous  streams  of  water.  At  the  entrance  of  the  park 
stands  the  Carnegie  Library,  and  near  the  entrance  is  Phipps  Conservatory,  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  country.  The  conservatory  was  donated 
by  Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  and  cost  $110,000.  Additional  expenses  have  swelled  the 
cost  of  the  Schenley  Park  greenhouses  to  about  $180,000.  The  electric  fountain 
was  donated  at  a cost  of  $10,000  by  the  Pittsburg  Traction  Company.  The 
Highland  Park,  which  is  second  in  size,  consists  of  about  290  acres  and  is  already 
well  improved.  The  first  purchase  of  forty-six  acres  was  bought  from  James 
McCully  in  1872.  The  beautiful  entrance  cost  $45,000.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  Grandview  Park,  comprising  seventeen  acres,,  the  West  End  Park  nine- 
teen acres,  Bedford  or  Central  Park  five  acres,  Herron  Hill  Park  thirteen  acres, 
Holliday  Park  three  and  one-half  acres,  Maple  Grove  Park  sixty-three  acres.  All 
of  this  ground  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the  city,  and  the  parks  account 
for  considerable  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  municipality.  Pittsburg  for  several 
years  has  appropriated  annually  for  the  improvements  of  its  parks  about  $500,000. 
The  fact  that  the  city  in  a period  of  about  nine  years  has  secured  so  many  beauti- 
ful parks  and  so  well  improved  them  is  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bigelow, 
for  whom  a splendid  statue  costing  $10,000,  and  raised  bv  popular  contribution, 
was  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  Schenley  Park.  The  parks  of  Allegheny 
comprise  ninety-eight  acres,  originally  given  by  William  Penn  as  a public  com- 
mon, and  the  River  View  Park.  In  1867,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  “com- 
mons” were  transferred  to  the  city  for  park  purposes.  River  View  Park  con- 
tains 245  aches  and  was  purchased  by  means  of  a popular  subscription  at  a cost 
of  $110,000  for  the  first  217  acres;  this  park  is  now  being  rapidly  improved  and 
is  sometimes  called  Watson  Park,  from  the  fact  that  the  estate  of  Mr.  Watson 
was  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park.  City  Hall  Park  lies  at  the 
corner  of  Federal  and  Ohio'  streets.  Both  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  are  thus 
well  supplied  with  breathing  places,  but  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  to  improve 
them,  and  no  doubt  additions  will  be  made  in  the  future. 

On  January  24,  1788,  John  Boyd  announced  in  the  Gazette  that  “so  soon 
as  100  subscribers  can  be  procured,  a circulating  library  will  be  opened  in  the 
town  of  Pittsburg.”  He  announced  that  the  opening  would  be  made  with  500 
books;  that  twenty  shillings  per  annum  would  be  charged  each  subscriber;  and 
that  any  book  could  be  retained  for  fifteen  days.  Whether  this  library  amounted 
to  much  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  In  1801  Zadoc  Cramer  issued  a proposal 
to  establish  a circulating  library,  access  to  which  should  be  charged  at  the  fol- 


(i)  Dispatch,  October  2 and  3,  i860. 
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lowing  rates:  $1  per  month,  $2  for  three  months,  $3.50  for  six  months,  and  $5 
per  year.  City  people  were  permitted  to  retain  books  four  days  and  country 
people  two  weeks.  It  was  announced  that  the  library  would  be  open  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  from  9 a.  m.  to  1 p.  m.,  and  from  2 p.  m.  to 
6 p.  m.  In  time  this  library  consisted  of  about  2,000  volumes.  In  November, 
1813,  the  Pittsburg  Permanent  Library  Association,  which  had  been  previously 
organized,  held  a meeting  with  Samuel  Roberts  in  the  chair  and  Charles 
Wilkins,  Jr.,  acting  as  secretary.  A committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  Francis 
Herron,  James  O’Hara,  William  Wilkins,  Anthony  Beelen  and  Aquilla  M. 
Bolton,  was  appointed  to  frame  a constitution  for  the  association.  At  this  time 
Messrs.  Bolton,  Bollman,  Spear  and  Charles  Wilkins,  Jr.,  were  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  confer  with  the  old  Pittsburg  Library  Company,  which 
had  been  instituted  by  Zadoc  Cramer,  to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  a coalition 
of  the  two  could  be  effected.  Negotiations  between  these  two  companies  seem 
to  have  been  prolonged  for  several  years.  However,  in  1816,  their  union  seems 
to  have  been  accomplished,  for  at  that  time  books  were  in  circulation,  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  about  2,000  volumes  were  in  possession  of  the  company. 

In  February,  1829,  the  Pittsburg  Reading-room  was  established  by  popular 
subscription.  Rules  and  regulations  were  adopted,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  obtain  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  country.  Benjamin  Bakewell  was  presi- 
dent, George  Buchanan  secretary,  Colonel  John  Ramsey  treasurer,  Michael 
Allen,  Henry  Holdship,  Thomas  Bakewell,  William  Eichbaum,  Henry  M.  Watts 
and  John  S.  Riddle,  managers.  The  reading-room  was  opened  in  April,  1829, 
at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Fourth  streets.  About  this  time  the  Franklin  Li- 
brary Association  was  in  existence  at  the  corner  of  Grant  and  Fourth  streets, 
under  the  charge  of  Linton  Rogers,  librarian.  In  1831  this  library  consisted 
of  1,500  volumes.  The  Franklin  Library  seems  to  have  been  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  a private  institution,  because  Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  advertisements,  signed 
himself  as  proprietor.  This  library  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  best 
patronized  of  those  established  during  the  early  years.  In  1838  it  contained 
over  2,000  volumes,  and  the  subscription  price  was  $5  per  annum.  At  this 
time  Mr.  Rogers  was  agent  of  the  library,  and  kept  what  would  now  be  called 
a news-stand,  where  periodicals  from  all  parts  of  the  world  could  be  procured. 
In  1831  John  I.  Kay  & Co.  opened  a circulating  library  and  reading-room  over 
his  store,  and  kept  for  the  perusal  of  subscribers  books,  magazines,  reviews,  but 
no  newspapers.  In  1833  the  Apprentices’  Library  and  Bible  Class  had  a cir- 
culating library  of  about  500  volumes.  In  1835  a circulating  library,  consisting 
of  500  volumes,  was  conducted  by  Joseph  A.  Smith  at  No.  34  Fourth  Street,  for 
the  subscription  price  of  $2.50  a year.  In  July,  1837,  the  Washington  Circulating 
Library  was  opened  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Diamond  by  Kennedy  & 
Allen,  the  terms  being  $3  per  annum.  A little  later  in  the  year  Kennedy  & 
Foster  succeeded  Kennedy  & Allen  in  charge  of  this  library.  In  1841  the  Pitts- 
burg Atheneum  opened  a combined  reading-room  and  library  of  fifty  maga- 
zines, fifty  newspapers,  of  which  ten  were  dailies,  and  several  hundred  volumes 
of  miscellaneous  books,  for  the  benefit  of  subscribers,  who  were  charged  $3  per 
annum.  On  November  1,  1841,  the  association  had  over  100  subscribers,  and 
at  that  time  D.  Harker  was  librarian.  The  library  which  had  been  opened  by 
Kennedy  & Allen  was  conducted  at  a later  date  by  J W.  and  J.  B.  Kennedy,  whG 
continued  to  charge  $3  a year,  or  37-J  cents  per  month.  Their  works  con- 
sisted of  history,  biography,  poetry,  romance,  drama,  novels,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous works.  By  the  act  of  May  8,  1854,  the  German  Library  Association 
was  incorporated  by  John  G.  Backofen,  Edward  Fendrich,  F.  S.  Schenck, 
Th.  LTmbstatler,  Reinhold  Siedle,  Charles  Barchfield,  M.  Doerflinger,  William 
Wierneburg  and  Alexander  Holstein. 
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The  exact  origin  of  the  present  Mercantile  Library  Association  cannot  be 
given  with  certainty.  It  seems  to  have  originated  from  several  older  ones  early 
in  the  year  1835,  and  was  sustained  by  several  young  merchants,  who  felt  the 
need  of  a place  to  go'  in  their  leisure  moments  where  they  could  read  and  study. 
Connected  with  it  at  the  start  were  Messrs.  Ramsay,  Green  and  Wheeler.  By 
July,  1835,  about  $1,800  had  been  subscribed.  The  charter  was  secured  in  1835, 
and  an  amendment  thereto  was  obtained  in  1837,  at  which  time  the  volumes  on 
hand  numbered  about  1,200.  In  the  autumn  of  1835  the  library  occupied  com- 
fortable quarters  on  Fourth  Street,  but  after  1837  seems  to  have  been  dormant 
for  several  years.  On  the  13th  of  July,  1847,  the  Pittsburg  Library  Association 
was  founded,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  an  organization  was  effected 
with  the  following  officers:  Samuel  M.  Wickersham,  president;  John  Finney, 
vice-president;  Robert  Finney,  secretary;  William  P.  Townsend,  treasurer;  John 
R.  Hersh,  David  Holmes,  Jacob  Weaver,  Charles  H.  Grant  and  W.  R.  Nimick, 
managers.  In  August  a constitution  and  by-laws  was  adopted,  and  in  1849  the 
association  was  incorporated.  In  January,  1850,  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile 
Library  and  Mechanic  Institute  possessed  1,200  volumes,  but  at  this  time  the 
patronage  was  rather  slack.  It  was  stated  in  the  act  of  incorporation  that  the 
objects  of  the  association  were  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  general 
information  upon  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanical  and  useful  arts; 
and  it  was  provided  that  the  annual  income  should  not  exceed  $5,000.  In  June, 
1853,  the  Post,  in  a caustic  editorial,  declared  that  it  was  a disgrace  that  Pitts- 
burg had  no'  public  library. 

Early  in  the  fifties  Colonel  James  Anderson,  of  Allegheny,  presented  that 
city  with  a select  library  of  several  thousand  volumes,  upon  condition  that  the 
councils  should  take  care  of  the  same.  The  latter  secured  rooms  and  appointed 
a librarian,  but  the  institution  languished  and  was  finally  closed,  but  was  revived 
by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  at  which  time  the  Allegheny  City 
Councils  granted  it  a yearly  appropriation.  However,  the  institution  did  not 
thrive,  and  the  books  were  finally  boxed  up.  The  Anderson  Library  Association 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  April  14,  1851.  This  library,  like  all  the  others  of 
early  years,  lacked  in  the  number  of  its  paying  subscribers.  It  was  easy  to  issue 
books  to  those  who  did  not  pay,  but  it  was  difficult  to  keep  upon  the  subscription 
rolls  the  names  of  men  who  promptly  and  regularly  paid  the  amount  of  their 
subscription.  In  July,  1855,  the  Anderson  Library  was  opened  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Campbell  with  twenty-two  subscribing  members.  At  this  time 
the  library  consisted  of  1,350  books.  Mr.  Campbell  had  donated  1,500  volumes 
originally,  but  the  others  had  been  lost. 

In  January,  1857,  the  Young  Men’s  Library  Association  possessed  2,763 
volumes.  During  1857  seventy-three  volumes  were  added  and  1,724  were  taken 
out  by  subscribers.  The  library  contained  at  this  time  twenty-eight  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  twenty-five  magazines  and  other  periodicals.  At  this 
time  Felix  R.  Brunot  was  president,  W.  II.  Kincaid  secretary,  and  G.  J. 
Townsend  treasurer.  In  1859  the  Mercantile  Library  Hall  Company  was  in- 
corporated by  an  act  of  March  18th,  and  was  authorized  to  erect  a building  for 
the  Young  Men’s  Mercantile  and  Mechanic  Institute  of  Pittsburg.  The  leading 
members  of  the  new  organization  were  George  W.  Jackson,  Thomas  M.  Howe, 
James  Park,  Jr.,  J.  K.  Moorhead,  W.  F.  Johnston  and  Felix  R.  Brunot.  They  were 
empowered  to  purchase  land  and  to  erect  thereon  the  necessary  buildings,  or 
to  rent  land  in  perpetuity  for  the  purposes  designed  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  association.  After  this  the  company  was  known  as  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association  or  Hall. 

In  April,  1865,  subscriptions  to  the  Library  Hall  aggregating  $73,500  were 
secured  from  about  120  subscribers.  Among  the  subscribers  were:  Ex-Governor 
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W.  F.  Johnston,  Thomas  M.  Howe,  Felix  R.  Brunot,  Thomas  M.  Marshall, 
William  Thaw,  James  Park,  Jr.,  J.  K.  Moorhead,  George  W.  Cass,  G.  W.  Hail- 
man,  B.  F.  Jones,  N.  Plolmes  and  W.  S.  Haven.  It  was  stated  at  the  time 
that  this  subscription  was  remarkably  large  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  above- 
named  men  had  contributed  so  liberally  and  worked  so  hard  here  during  the 
previous  four  years  of  the  war.  Their  act  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  “unexampled 
generosity.”  The  building  was  finished  in  1869,  and  the  library  was  duly  in- 
stalled therein.  In  1871  the  Library  Hall  Association  and  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  agreed  that  the  latter  should  control  the  building  upon  the 
payment  of  the  interest  upon  $180,000  of  mortgages,  the  floating  debt,  and  six 
per  cent,  on  the  stock,  and  should  own  the  building  when  the  debt  was  ex- 
tinguished. Litigation  followed,  and  the  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  it  was  held  that  the  Library  Hall  Association  held  the  property  merely 
as  trustees  for  the  beneficiary  owners.  Many  complications  have  arisen  over 
the  property,  and  what  will  be  the  final  result  cannot  now  be  foretold.  Efforts 
have  recently  been  made  to  merge  this  library  with  one  of  the  Carnegie  branches, 
but  so  far  without  success. 

The  pride  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  is  their  great  libraries.  The  con- 
struction of  both  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  He  made  his 
first  offer  about  1882,  but  it  was  not  until  the  newspapers  had  stirred  up  the 
citizens  that  they  began  to  see  wherein  they  were  remiss.  In  1890  his  offer  of 
$1,000,000  was  accepted.  He  has  already  given  to  the  Pittsburg  branch 
$1,100,000  and  to  the  Allegheny  branch  $500,000.  In  1895  he  gave  as  an  en- 
dowment fund  for  the  Pittsburg  Art  Gallery  and  Museum  $1,000,000  additional. 
The  Pittsburg  Library  Building  is  a beautiful  structure  of  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture with  Italian  finishings  and  ornamentations.  It  was  built  of  Cleveland 
gray  sandstone  and  cost  $820,000,  and  is  divided  into  four  departments — music, 
art,  science  and'  library.  Music  hall  has  a seating  capacity  of  2,100.  The 
library  proper  occupies  the  principal  portion  of  the  building  and  is  designed  to 
shelve  250,000  volumes.  So  rapid  has  been  the  accumulation  of  books  under 
the  management  of  Edwin  E.  Anderson,  librarian,  that  about  36,000  volumes  are 
now  in  the  library.  The  art  department  comprises  three  galleries  and  the  de- 
partment of  science  has  rooms  for  a museum  and  for  special  exhibitions.  The 
gift  was  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie  with  a proviso  that  the  city  should  appropriate 
a sufficient  sum  annually  to  maintain  the  building.  For  some  time  a law  con- 
cerning city  appropriations  in  aid  of  such  projects  stood  in  the  way  of  an  ac- 
ceptance of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  proposition.  Later  the  law  was  amended,  and  now 
the  city  appropriates  annually  $40,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  building.  The  Allegheny  Carnegie  Library  is  built  in  the  Norman- 
Romanesque  style,  was  opened  in  1890,  and  is  divided  into  library,  art,  and  music 
departments.  The  capacity  of  the  library  is  100,000  volumes;  and  there  have 
been  collected  through  the  energy  of  William  M.  Stevenson,  librarian,  about 
35,000  volumes.  The  city  appropriates  $20,000  annually  for  its  maintenance. 
The  building  cost  $300,000.  Mr.  Carnegie’s  plan  is  to  provide  the  leading 
suburbs  with  branch  libraries  and  already  five  are  in  various  stages  of  com- 
pletion— at  the  East  End,  in  Lawrenceville,  on  the  South  Side,  in  Homewood, 
and  in  Braddock.  The  building  at  Lawrenceville  has  recently  been  erected. 
The  Braddock  Library  cost  $250,000,  and  the  Homewood  Library,  now 
in  process  of  construction,  will  cost  the  same  sum.  Already  the  art  galleries 
of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  are  known  to-  the  artists  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
prizes  that  are  offered  at  the  annual  exhibitions  are  sufficient  to  bring  to  Pitts- 
burg the  work  of  the  best  artists  of  the  world,  and  in  the  end,  if  properly  man- 
aged, are  certain  to  place  Pittsburg  among  the  leading  art  centers  of  the  United 
States.  The  museum  of  the  Pittsburg  Carnegie  Library,  although  as  yet  com- 
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paratively  new,  contains  many  rare  specimens  and  furnishes  an  excellent  school 
for  the  students  of  this  vicinity  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  unusual  and  curious 
features  of  the  earth.  In  addition  to  these  Pittsburg  has  the  library  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  of  the  Pittsburg  Library  Association,  of 
the  Pittsburg  Medical  Association,  the  German  Library  and  the  Law  Library. 
Allegheny  has  a free  Public  School  and  Citizens’  Free  Library,  established  in 
1.865,  and  comprising  about  12,000  volumes.  It  is  supported  by  taxation.  Sev- 
eral other  smail  libraries  are  scattered  throughout  the  cities  and  suburbs. 

The  soldiers’  monument  in  Allegheny  will  be  found  described  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Rebellion.  In  1872  another  in  honor  of  the  soldiers  was  erected  in  Alle- 
gheny Cemetery  from  $2,500  left  over  from  the  fund  raised  for  the  Allegheny 
monument.  A monument  erected  in  memory  of  the  women  and  children  killed 
in  the  arsenal  explosion  during  the  war  stands  in  the  same  cemetery.  The  total 
cost  of  the  fine  monument  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Bigelow,  which  stands  in  Schenlev  Park, 
represents  an  outlay,  including  pedestal  and  foundation,  of  $12,746.05.  The 
Hampton  Monument  was  erected  in  Allegheny  in  1871.  Humboldt  Monument, 
Allegheny,  was  erected  in  1869  to  the  memory  of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt. 
A beautiful  equestrian  statute  of  George  Washington  stands  on  the  North  Com- 
mon, Allegheny.  Armstrong  Monument  was  erected  in  honor  of  Thomas  A. 
Armstrong,  a prominent  labor  advocate,  and  its  cost  of  $10,000  was  raised  by 
subscription. 

The  passage  and  enforcement  of  the  Excise  Law  of  1791  were  the  case  of 
the  Whisky  Insurrection  of  1794.  During  the  War  of  1812  Congress  levied 
a heavy  tax  on  stills,  retailers  and  importers  of  liquor,  and  this  tax  in  Allegheny 
County  in  one  year  amounted  to  $5,210. 

The  date  at  which  the  first  temperance  society  was  organized  in  Allegheny 
County  cannot  be  given.  However,  the  movement  was  lukewarm  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1830,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  friends  of  temperance  united  and  un- 
furled their  banner  in  opposition  to  the  liquor  traffic.  At  that  time  they  met 
with  open  and  violent  opposition  from  liquor  manufacturers  and  dealers.  It 
was  declared  by  the  latter  that  the  temperance  people  were  bent  upon  depriving 
them  of  their  source  of  livelihood;  that  liquor  manufacturing  and  selling  was  a 
legitimate  trade;  and  that  the  temperance  people  had  no*  legal  right  to  interfere 
with  them  in  the  transaction  of  a business  not  denied  them,  and,  in  fact,  con- 
ceded them  by  the  law. 

On  March  15,  1830,  the  officers  and  a number  of  workmen  at  the  United 
States  Arsenal,  together  with  several  citizens  of  Lawrenceville,  met  and  organized 
a temperance  society,  and  likewise  organized  as  an  adjunct  connected  with  it  a 
saving-fund  society,  and  a constitution  was  adopted  providing  for  the  reception 
and  safe  investment  of  money.  Lieutenant  Edward  Harding  was  elected  presi- 
dent, George  Hurst,  Sr.,  vice-president,  Benjamin  Moore,  Sr.,  treasurer,  and 
Virgil  David  secretary.  The  society  immediately  went  into  operation  under  the 
state  law  for  saving-fund  associations,  with  twenty-five  subscribers,  and  at  the 
same  time  elaborated  and  put  into  working  condition  the  temperance  branch 
of  their  organization. 

On  March  26,  1830,  pursuant  to  a general  call,  a large  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  temperance  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  on  which  occasion  Rev.  Francis  Herron 
presided.  At  this  time  there  were  several  temperance  societies  existing  in  Alle- 
gheny County.  Among  those  present  on  this  occasion  were  R.  N.  Havens, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Halsey,  John  H.  Irwin,  and  at  this  date  a large  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  society  was  secured.  During  the  progress  of  the  meeting  it  was 
shown  that,  in  1829,  129  tavern  licenses  were  granted  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  and 
162  in  the  remainder  of  Allegheny  County.  It  was  shown  that  there  was  one 
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saloon  for  every  123  persons  in  the  county.  It  was  likewise  stated  that  in  1829 
a petition,  to  which  were  signed  1,116  names,  was  presented  to  the  grand  jury 
of  the  Mayor’s  Court,  praying  that  the  number  of  saloon  licenses  granted  might 
be  decreased.  In  1830  it  was  declared  that  Pittsburg  contained  123  saloons,  and 
98  more  were  located  in  the  suburbs.  At  this  time  the  society  issued  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  public  against  the  liquor  traffic.  R.  N.  Havens,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  board  of  managers,  read  a strong-  address  on  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance, which  was  ordered  printed  and  circulated  by  the  meeting.  On  this 
occasion,  twenty-eight  prominent  citizens  signed  the  constitution  of  the  society. 

In  April,  1832,  Charles  Shaler  was  chairman  of  an  important  county  tem- 
perance meeting  held  here,  and  Walter  Forward  was  president  of  the  Pittsburg 
City  Temperance  Society.  The  latter  organization  was  effected  April  26,  1832. 
Robert  Christy  was  chosen  secretary,  and  Ross  Wilkins,  George  Selden,  J.  B. 
McFadden,  Moses  Atwood,  R.  W.  Poindexter,  Edward  Hale  and  L.  Packard, 
executive  committee.  The  City  Society  was  organized  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
County  Temperance  Society.  The  most  famous  temperance  organization  in  the 
county  at  this  time  was  in  Lawrenceville.  It  met  in  the  basement  of  St.  John’s 
church,  and  about  this  time  Robert  Wallace  was  president  and  Alfred  Beckley 
secretary.  Lawrenceville  was  the  first  location  in  the  county  to  make  a con- 
certed effort  against  the  advancements  of  intemperance.  In  fact,  it  led  the 
county  in  temperance  work.  At  first  the  friends  of  temperance  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  advocate  total  abstinence.  It  required  development  before  that  view 
could  be  generally  adopted.  However,  in  July,  1833,  the  Pittsburg  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society  was  organized  in  the  Presbyterian  church  on  Smithfield  Street. 
In  May,  1834,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Temperance  Convention  was  held  in 
Pittsburg,  which  resulted  in  a large  accession  of  members,  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  enemies  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  liquor  law  of 
1834  was  found  not  to  answer  the  desires  of  its  friends  and  projectors.  The 
grand  jury  advised  against  granting  so  many  licenses  and  stated  that  it  was 
reported  to  them  that  liquor  dealers  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  small  boys 
with  one  cent’s  worth  of  liquor.  In  March,  1834,  they  reported  a total  of  173 
saloons  in  the  city  and  advised  an  increase  in  the  license.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1835,  the  first  public  celebration  held  by  the  temperance  people  in  Allegheny 
County  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  and  it  was  remarked  that  “not  a drink  but  water 
could  be  obtained  upon  the  ground.”  It  was  at  this  time  that  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  the  father  of  the  school  law  and  the  friend  of  temperance,  addressed  the 
citizens  of  Allegheny  County  upon  invitation. 

By  1836  the  temperance  societies  throughout  the  county  were  many  in 
number  and  well  organized.  A county  convention  of  the  societies  was  held  on 
May  24th,  on  which  occasion  the  Allegheny  County  Society  was  represented  by 
Thomas  Fairman,  D.  H.  Riddle  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Pressly,  D.  D. ; the  Allegheny 
Society  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Swift;  the  Western  Theological  Society  by  L.  G.  Olmstead 
and  James  Shaw;  the  Young  Men’s  Society  by  H.  Newcomb;  the  Sabbath- 
school  Society  by  William  McCombs;  the  Associate  Reformed  Society  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Pressly  and  H.  Nixon;  Birmingham  Society  by  Samuel  Hare;  Methodist 
Episcopal  Society  by  John  McGill;  the  Mechanics’  Society  by  Thomas  H.  Patton, 
Thomas  McKee,  and  James  Watt;  Pittsburg  Total  Abstinence  Society  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Bryan;  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Society  by  John  Alexander,  T.  L. 
McMillan,  and  Gabriel  Adams;  the  County  Society  of  Colored  People  by  Messrs. 
Lewis,  Woodson,  and  others;  East  Liberty  Society  by  T.  McCleary,  FI.  W.  Lang, 
Rev.  W.  B.  Mcllwaine  and  F.  G.  Bailey,  and  other  societies.  At  this  conven- 
tion it  was  recommended  for  all  temperance  societies  of  the  county  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence;  to  place  a temperance  almanac  in  every  house;  to 
oppose  the  buying  and  selling  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  all  ardent  spirits, 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  the  traffic  was  not  neutral,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be 
safely  permitted;  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  the  passage  of  an  act  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor.  Several  thousands  of  people  attended  this 
convention,  and  even  representatives  from  societies  in  other  counties  were  present 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  A temperance  hotel  was  conducted  at  this  time 
by  Mrs.  Lusher. 

In  May,  1837,  another  immense  convention  of  the  friends  of  temperance  was 
held  in  Pittsburg,  on  which  occasion  all  societies  were  required  to'  adopt  the 
clause  concerning  total  abstinence.  At  this  time  the  following  committee  was 
appointed  to  request  the  mayor  to  call  a meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  the  best  way  to  suppress  tippling  houses:  A.  M. 
Bryan,  T.  J.  Bigham,  John  Irvin,  Alfred  Nevin,  John  Dickson,  M.  F.  Eaton, 
Robert  Wray,  Robert  Dunlap,  William  Petit,  H.  Parry  and  John  D.  Baird.  In 
January,  1838,  the  temperance  people  prepared  a memorial,  signed  by  many 
hundreds,  praying  the  City  Councils  to  decrease  the  number  of  tavern  licenses, 
and  adopt  measures  for  their  better  control.  The  fight  continued.  The  liquor 
element  was  determined  that  their  business  should  not  be  interfered  with.  The 
temperance  people  declared  that  the  business  was  immoral,  unchristian-like,  and 
dangerous  to>  the  welfare  of  society,  and,  like  any  other  business  possessing  those 
injurious  qualities,  must  give  place  to  higher  principles  and  purer  laws. 

In  1841  the  greatest  temperance  revival  in  the  history  of  the  county  up 
to  that  time  occurred.  It  was  inaugurated  by  the  Baltimore  temperance  re- 
formers— reformed  drunkards,  who  were  then  traveling  through  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  and  strengthening  temperance  organizations.  The 
churches  in  which  the  meetings  were  held  could  not  hold  half  the  crowds  which 
assembled.  In  less  than  one  week  400  persons  signed  their  ironclad  pledge. 
Mr.  Vickers,  one  of  them,  said  to  liquor  drinkers,  “You  must  join  us,  or  we 
wall  run  over  you.”  This  community  had  never  before  been  so  thoroughly 
aroused  on  the  subject  of  intemperance.  All  the  leading  men  of  the  vicinity 
not  only  attended  the  meetings,  but  signed  the  pledge,  and  otherwise  gave  their 
influence  to  encourage  the  proceedings.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Washing- 
tonians organized  their  first  society  here.  They  were  really  an  outgrowth  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Baltimore  reformers.  In  July,  1841,  the  Daily  American  said 
that  the  various  temperance  societies  had  received  in  fourteen  days  an  accession 
of  3,600  members,  and  that  after  several  weeks  only  two  cases  of  relapse  were 
known.  The  paper  also  stated  that  previous  to  this  great  increase  the  societies 
had  an  aggregate  membership  of  about  1,500.  In  addition  to  the  above 
great  increase,  it  was  further  stated  that  the  Roman  Catholic  societies  had  se- 
cured an  increase  of  2,500  members,  making  a grand  total  temperance  mem- 
bership in  this  vicinity,  by  July  10th,  of  7,600.  The  Danville  Democrat  of  July, 
1841,  said:  “Progress  of  Temperance.— Pittsburg  is  alive  to  the  temperance 

reformation,  the  mayor  and  several  of  his  officers  having  signed  the  pledge.  The 
celebrated  Dravo  House,  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  the  city,  has  become  a 
temperance  house.”  The  president  of  the  first  Washingtonian  Society  was 
James  Reeder;  vice-president,  John  Williams;  recording  secretary,  I.  J.  Ash- 
bridge;  corresponding  secretary,  David  Boyd;  treasurer,  Cornelius  Kingsland. 
The  society  was  organized  and  fully  equipped  for  active  work  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  the  Baltimore  reformers,  and  was  modeled  after  the  parent 
organization  in  that  city.  Mr.  Harris,  in  the  Gazette  of  July  27,  1841,  said:  “All 
the  wards  of  the  city  and  several  of  the  towns,  villages  and  townships  im- 
mediately around  have  formed  separate  societies  auxiliary  to  the  general  one. 
About  10,000  of  all  classes  have  already  joined  the  several  societies  in  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny,  in  the  boroughs,  and  within  a circle  of  five  miles  around  the 
city,  viz.:  The  Roman  Catholic  churches,  upward  of  2,500;  have  joined  the 
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societies  in  the  last  month,  since  the  arrival  of  Vickers  and  Small,  4,000;  belong- 
ing to  all  the  other  societies  of  our  cities,  villages  and  churches,  3,500;  total, 
10,000.” 

The  act  of  March,  1841,  attempted  to  regulate  the  sale  of  liquor  by  granting 
licenses  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sales,  but  was  found  to-  be  impracticable. 
On  October  21  and  22,  1841,  an  immense  temperance  convention  was  held  here, 
on  which  occasion  a large  procession  paraded  the  streets  with  flags,  banners 
and  mottos.  “The  procession  extended  nearly  the  length  of  Market  Street.” 
The  newspapers  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  it  was 
announced  that  a temperance  newspaper  would  soon  be  established. 

In  1846  the  famous  temperance  and  reform  lecturer,  Mrs.  Abbie  'Kelly 
Foster,  appeared  here,  and  delivered  a course  of  lectures  in  Pittsburg  and  Alle- 
gheny. She  took  an  extreme  position  not  only  on  intemperance,  but  on  the 
great  questions  then  dividing  the  American  people.  She  sharply  criticised  the 
Revolutionary  fathers  for  permitting  slavery  to  secure  a foothold  in  the  United 
States;  denounced  many  of  the  churches  for  their  doctrines,  and,  in  general, 
pointed  out  what  reformers  of  that  day  considered  the  faults  of  the  social 
organism.  She  drew  immense  audiences,  and  the  newspapers  congratulated  the 
citizens  on  the  fact  that  she  had  been  permitted  to  speak  without  serious  inter- 
ruption, whereas  such  a thing  would  not  have  been  permitted  five  years  before. 
In  February,  1846,  succeeding  the  Foster  lectures,  a large  temperance  revival 
occurred,  and  many  members  were  added  to'  the  societies. 

In  March,  1846,  a temperance  organization  known  as  the  Marthas  was 
established  here.  At  this  time  a temperance  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  county 
jail,  and  twenty-seven  signatures  were  obtained  from  the  topers  who  had  been 
locked  therein.  Isaac  Harris  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  temperance 
workers.  He  donated  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  cause,  and  distributed  many 
thousands  of  circulars,  pamphlets  and  books  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  the  end, 
by  his  course  of  philanthropy,  wrecked  his  business  establishment.  From 
January  1,  1842,  to  January  1,  1845,  he  distributed  1,250  copies  of  the  Temper- 
ance Journal,  103,300  Youth’s  Temperance  Advocates,  3,812  temperance  hymn  and 
song  books,  1,260  temperance  bound  books,  4,468  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and 
9,100  temperance  almanacs.  In  March,  1846,  the  temperance  organizations  of 
the  county  were  very  strong,  but  the  liquor  element  was  alert,  persistent  and 
determined. 

The  old  Washingtonians  were  organized  in  periods  of  excitement,  and 
lacked  the  elements  of  perpetuity.  Therefore,  within  a short  time  after  a period 
of  temperance  revival,  they  usually  relapsed  and  the  societies  became  extinct. 
Not  so  with  the  regular  temperance  organizations.  With  them  it  was  a matter 
of  deliberation  and  principle,  and  the  older  members  had  enlisted  for  life.  In 
1846  the  Allegheny  Temperance  Society  appointed  a committee  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  a recent  temperance 
society,  and  a secret  organization. 

By  act  of  the  Legislature,  in  1846,  the  question  of  licensing  was  submitted  to 
the  voters  in  1847.  In  January;  1847,  the  Legislature  was  petitioned  by  100 
business  firms  and  others,  praying  for  such  a change  in  the  license  law  as  would 
allow  wholesale  dealers  and  the  principal  hotels  to  deal  in  liquor.  This  was 
opposed  with  great  unanimity  by  the  temperance  element  here.  The  cities  of 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  and  the  borough  of  Manchester  gave  an  aggregate 
of  over  2,000  votes  against  the  sale  of  liquor.  In  Allegheny  the  vote  stood  105 
for  and  619  against.  “Sons  of  Temperance. — There  are  now  about  400  members 
attached  to  this  order  in  the  two  cities.  It  is  still  increasing  in  numbers”  (j). 


(j)  Commercial  Journal,  July  10,  1846. 
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In  September,  1848,  the  Sons  of  Temperance  had  increased  to  immense 
proportions,  and  on  that  date  gave  a public  installation,  and  participated  in  a 
public  parade.  It  was  stated  by  an  eyewitness  that  3,273  members  of  that 
organization  were  in  line,  all  being  handsomely  robed  in  legalias  and  led  by 
bands  of  music,  and  enlivened  with  banners  and  mottos.  Many  organizations 
from  other  counties  were  present  on  this  occasion.  The  Indiana  division  cap- 
tured the  prize  banner  by  reason  of  the  most  orderly  and  largest  delegation. 
Birmingham  division  stood  second.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
day  was  the  large  procession  of  children,  known  as  Cadets  of  Temperance.  It 
was  related  that  a half  tipsy  spectator,  who-  stood  clinging  to  a lamppost,  became 
so  interested  in  them  that  he  made  the  following  proposition  to  a companion: 
‘'Sam — hie — ! I say,  Sam,  let’s  take  all  these  little  fellows  into-  Weaver's 
and- — hie! — treat  ’em  to  all  they  can  drink.” 

The  cause  of  temperance  continued  to  grow,  and  many  of  the.  most  noted 
lecturers  in  the  United  States  visited  Pittsburg  from  time  to-  time.  In  February, 
.1851,  John  B.  Go-ugh  lectured  here  on  temperance,  holding  his  meetings  suc- 
cessively in  schoo-lhouses  and  churches  in  the  two  cities  and  surrounding 
boroughs,  and  succeeded  in  securing  1,200  new  signers  to  the  pledge.  In  May, 
1852,  he  again  lectured  here  for  two  weeks,  and  succeeded  in  securing  3,000  new 
signatures  "to  the  pledge.  Under  his  fiery  appeals,  immense  crowds  assembled, 
no  hall  or  church  being  large  enough  to  contain  all  who  struggled  to  hear  him. 

In  May,  1851,  the  liquor  dealers  assembled,  and  passed  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

“Resolved,  That  we  hold  the  opinion  that  every  citizen  should  be  his  own 
guardian  in  the  use  of  drinks  as  well  as  food  and  raiment.  Resolved,  That  from 
this  time  forth  we  pledge  ourselves  to  a united  effort  to  cast  off  the  insolent 
spirit  of  proscription  that  has  obtruded  itself  into  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
and  has  dared  to  dictate  the  course  to  be  pursued  herein  by  the  judges.  Resolved, 
That  we  will  not  vote  for  any  candidate  for  the  State  Legislature,  irrespective  of 
party  considerations,  unless  a written  pledge  be  given  to  use  every  honorable 
effort  to  repeal  the  present  license  laws,  and  throw  the  business  of  selling  liquor, 
as  every  business  should  be,  free  to  every  citizen.  Resolved,  That  we  believe  a 
miserable  minority  called  temperance  men  should  not  have  the  power  to  act  as 
censors  or  dictators  in  this  Commonwealth.  Resolved,  That  we  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied tha.t  all  and  every  one  of  the  human  family  may  quit  the  use  of  all  drinks, 
even  water,  if  they  please,  provided  we  may  be  let  alone  in  our  business  as  other 
citizens.  Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  making  our  grievances  the  subject  of 
party  action  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  our  opponents,  a portion  of  whom, 
previous  to  our  recent  meeting,  took  the  initiatory  step  in  imparting  a political 
character  to  a temperance  movement.” 

The  law  of  1847,  which  submitted  the  question  of  licensing  to  a vote  of  the 
people  of  wards,  boroughs  and  townships,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Wilson  McCandless  argued  the  case  before  the  court.  The 
temperance  people,  early  in  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  took  steps  to  secure  the  re- 
enactment of  the  law,  with  the  unconstitutional  features  omitted.  The  result 
was  the  passage  of  a more  stringent  license  law.  The  temperance  people 
objected  to  this  law  because  they  wanted  no  man  to  sell  liquor.  The  liquor  men 
objected  to  it  because  they  wanted  all  men  to  sell  liquor.  After  1851,  which 
permitted  the  issuing  of  licenses,  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
local  authorities  to-  prevent  the  issuing  of  permits.  Many  retailers  openly  vio- 
lated the  law.  Many  suits  resulted,  and  great  excitement  prevailed  throughout 
the  county.  The  courts  were  thronged  with  the  friends  and  enemies  of  temper- 
ance, and  at  times  business,  in  a large  measure,  was  suspended.  Petitions  and 
remonstrances  poured  in  upon  the  authorities,  and  the  question  of  selling  liquor 
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on  Sunday  was  brought  forward  to  add  still  greater  confusion  to  the  times. 
Judge  McClure  held  that  liquor  licenses  could  not  be  granted  to  eating-houses, 
coffee-houses,  restaurants,  etc.,  but  only  to  taverns  where  there  were  beds,  house- 
room,  stabling,  etc.  All  the  churches  united  in  meetings  of  large  size,  pledging 
themselves,  to  vote  for  no  man  not  in  favor  of  the  temperance  cause.  It  came 
to  be  fully  regarded  at  this  time  that  the  temperance  question  was  destined  to 
become  a strong  feature  in  politics.  In  December,  1851,  the  Allegheny  Tem- 
perance Society  forwarded  a petition  to  the  Legislature  praying  for  the  passage 
of  a law  abolishing  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  passage  of  the  acts  of  1847  and  1855  to  restrain  the  sale  of  liquor  were 
really  great  victories  for  the  cause  of  temperance,  though  not  wholly  recognized 
as  such  by  temperance  advocates,  who  thought  with  much  sincerity  that  a pro- 
hibitive law  should  be  passed.  An  immense  stride  was  made  toward  a control  of 
the  traffic,  which  fact  was  abundantly  proved  as  time  passed.  Dealers  at  first 
obeyed  the  law,  but  gradually  began  violations,  and  continued  until  brought  into 
court  by  tire  observant  and  persistent  temperance  advocates. 

In  July,  1855,  it  was  boasted  by  the  liquor-dealers  that  they  had  a secret  oath- 
bound  organization,  pledged  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  liquor  law  of  1847,  which 
had  a membership  here  of  2,500,  had  collected  in  cash  $5,000,  and  had  subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $15,000*  more,  all  of  which  was  to  be  used  in  securing  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  1847.  In  1855  the  Temperance  League,  organized  for  the 
enforcement  of  all  laws  restricting  and  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  liquor  by  legal 
and  honorable  means,  had  a large  membership  in  this  community,  and  at  this 
times  James  Marshall  was  president,  J.  H.  Foster  secretary,  and  C.  L.  Magee 
treasurer.  Meetings  were  held  by  this  league  weekly,  and  great  results  were 
accomplished. 

The  crusade  movement,  afterward  destined  to  become  widespread  through- 
out the  United  States,  originated  in  the  little  town  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio.  It  soon 
reached  Pittsburg,  and  its  promoters  met  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  church,  on 
March  2,  1874,  and  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  Mrs.  Rev.  Samuel 

Collins;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Eaton,  Mrs.  Dr.  Sterrett,  Mrs.  Finley  Tor- 
rens, Mrs.  Rev.  A.  M.  Milligan,  Mrs.  H.  D.  McGaw,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Grier,  Mrs. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Woods,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Smiley,  Mrs.  Rev.  Cranage,  Mrs.  Livingston, 
Miss  Lizzie  Cook,  Mrs.  George  Finley,  Miss  Beeson,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Herron,  Mrs. 
Linford  and  Miss  Haller.  Mrs.  Hill  was  made  secretary  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Rob- 
inson treasurer.  On  March  16,  1874,  the  following  names  were  added  to  the  list: 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Reed,  Mrs.  Oudry,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Black,  Mrs.  Morris,  Mrs.  Mawhinney, 
Mrs.  Rev.  Bain,  Mrs.  Gormley,  Miss  Mary  Duncan,  Mrs.  Graham,  Mrs.  King, 
Mrs.  Bryan,  Mrs.  Rev.  Squier,  Mrs.  McGonnigle  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Herron.  The 
interest  and  enthusiasm  increased  from  day  to  day,  and  unions  were  formed  in 
Allegheny  and  most  of  the  neighboring  towns.  Delegations  were  sent  to  the 
mayors  of  the  two  cities  asking  them  to  enforce  the  law  prohibiting  the  selling 
or  giving  away  of  intoxicating  drinks  on  Sunday,  and  they  promised  to*  do  so. 
Members  of  the  union  also  visited  the  manufactories  and  foundries  and  called  on 
the  workers  there  to  sign  the  pledge.  The  jail  and  workhouse  were  also  visited 
and  many  signers  obtained  in  these  institutions.  After  some  time  it  was  decided 
to  visit  the  saloons,  and  on  April  8,  1874,  the  band  of  crusaders,  thirty-two  in 
number,  started  out  on  that  mission.  They  were  joined  by  a big  crowd  and  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  “Scotch  Hill  House”  on  Ross  and  Fourth  Avenue, 
there  was  a perfect  mob.  They  were  refused  permission  to  hold  a service  in  this 
house,  so  they  stationed  themselves  in  front  of  it  and  sang  hymns.  Meantime 
the  bartenders  in  the  saloon  were  busy  waiting  on  the  thirsty  crowds,  and  the 
crusaders  were  subjected  to  many  taunts  and  jeers.  They  subsequently  called  at 
the  Monongahela  House  and  the  La  Belle  House,  across  the  street,  in  both  of 
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which  places  they  were  courteously  received  by  the  proprietors.  After  under- 
going many  disagreeable  experiences,  Lieutenant  Hager  arrested  the  band  at 
a wholesale  house,  and  they  were  arraigned  before  Acting  Mayor  McMasters 
on  a charge  of  disorderly  conduct.  The  liquor  men  complained  that  the  meet- 
ings in  and  about  their  places  interfered  with  their  business.  The  mayor  dis- 
charged them  with  an  admonition  on  this  occasion.  The  next  day,  May  21st,  the 
band  continud  on  its  mission.  After  being  at  Hostetler  & Smith’s,  policemen 
arrested  the  band.  They  were  marched  to  the  Diamond  Alley  lockup  and  put 
under  a guard.  The  information  contained  only  three  of  the  names  of  the 
band,  Watt  Black,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Black  and  Mrs.  Van  Horn.  They  were  charged 
with  singing  and  praying  on  the  street  and  obstructing  the  sidewalk.  Mr.  Black 
was  fined  $100  and  Mrs.  Black  and  Mrs.  Van  Horn  $25  each.  They  protested 
against  the  fines,  and  the  mayor  said  they  could  appeal  to  court,  but  must  pay 
them.  W.  D.  Moore  came  forward,  and,  against  the  protest  of  the  party,  gave  his 
check  for  the  amount  and  they  were  discharged.  On  Saturday,  May  23d,  the 
band  resumed  its  mission  to  saloons,  and  they  were  for  the  third  time  arrested 
and  taken  to-  the  lockup.  The  mayor  decided  to  hold  them  for  a hearing  on  the 
Monday  morning  following  at  9 o’clock  in  the  sum  of  $30  each,  but  he  sub- 
sequently made  it  $10,  and  Dr.  Collins  filled  out  a check  for  that  amount,  when 
they  were  released.  On  Monday  the  thirty-three  crusaders  were  arraigned  for 
“disturbing  the  city  by  holding  religious  meetings  on  the  streets.”  The  acting 
mayor  announced  that  as  there  was  an  appeal  in  the  former  cases  before  the 
court,  which  would  probably  be  decided  in  a few  days,  he  would  hold  the 
case  over  until  the  appeal  was  decided.  On  Thursday,  May  28th,  the  appeal  was 
heard  before  Judges  Stowe,  Sterrett  and  Collier.  Attorneys  Marshall  and  Swartz- 
welder  appeared  for  the  crusaders,  and  Attorney  Coyle  for  the  mayor.  Judge 
Stowe,  in  rendering  the  decision,  said  that  singing  and  praying  on  the  public 
streets  were  not  disorderly.  This  had  been  done  from  time  immemorial.  He 
ordered  that  the  decision  of  the  acting  mayor  be  set  aside,  restitution  be  made, 
fines  and  costs  returned,  the  city  pay  the  costs  and  the  crusaders  be  set  free. 
The  other  judges  concurred  in  the  decision.  Following  are  the  names  of  the 
thirty-three  crusaders  who  were  placed  in  the  city  lockup,  May  23,  1874:  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Collins,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Black,  Watt  Black,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morris,  Mrs.  Van 
Horn,  Mrs.  Gormley,  Miss  McClurg,  Mrs.  Moffet,  Mrs.  Makin,  Miss  Carmichael, 
Mrs.  Matchett,  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  Mrs.  Logan,  Mrs.  Gray,  Mrs.  Johnston,  Mrs. 
Albin,  Mrs.  Tutell,  Mrs.  Hill,  Miss  A.  Starr,  Miss  Pearl  Starr,  M.  D.,  Miss  Lee 
Starr,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Reese  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Youngson,  Miss  Foster,  Mrs.  Caldwell, 
Mrs.  Allinder,  Miss  Beeson,  Mrs.  Courtney,  Mrs.  Nelson,  Mrs.  Woods,  Mrs. 
Foster,  Misses  Hopeful  and  Bessie  Black.  After  a time  the  members  of  the 
original  band  of  crusaders  joined  other  temperance  organizations  and  their  work 
as  a distinctive  organization  ceased.  The  Law  and  Order  Association,  estab- 
lished in  1878,  was  an  outcome  of  the  crusade,  several  members  of  the  band  being 
on  its  board  of  managers,  and  the  association  still  exists,  though  the  crusade 
feature,  as  far  as  visiting  saloons  is  concerned,  has  been  abandoned  (k). 

The  Brooks  law  went  into  effect  in  1887,  and  on  the  whole  has  furnished 
a satisfactory  restriction  of  the  traffic.  Sunday  selling  has  been  almost  wholly 
eliminated.  However,  many  improvements  have  suggested  themselves  in  the 
method  of  granting  licenses. 

The  great  blue-ribbon  movement  was  inaugurated  by  Francis  Murphy  at 
Pittsburg  in  1876.  Several  gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  George  Woods, 
chancellor  of  the  University,  formed  a temperance  society,  and  in  November 
secured  Mr.  Murphy  to  conduct  the  campaign.  His  first  lecture  was  delivered 


(k)  Leader,  April  14,  1897. 
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in  the  Opera-house  and  later  ones  in  churches- — particularly  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  FLe  was  sustained  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
city— George  Woods,  J.  K.  Moorhead,  Joseph  Dilworth,  Colonel  Hetherington, 
James  Park,  Jr.,  Richard  Realf,  Joseph  Hunter  and  others.  By  the  fourth  week 
5,000  people  had  signed  the  pledge,  and  by  the  fourteenth  week  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  40,000  had  signed.  The  influence  of  this  movement  was  felt 
throughout  the  country  and  endures  to  this  day.  It  is  said  that  in  1877  there  were 
about  1,000  saloons  in  Pittsburg,  but  this  movement  reduced  them  steadily  until 
there  were  at  one  time  less  than  100,  and  they  were  thoroughly  controlled. 
The  present  careful  restriction  had  its  origin  in  the  movement  conducted  with 
such  wonderful  success  by  Mr.  Murphy.  The  efforts  so-  well  begun  were  not  per- 
mitted to  lag  in  the  least,  and  when  Mr.  Murphy  finally  concluded  his  lectures 
about  80,000  had  signed  the  pledge.  On  Christmas,  after  the  movement  had  been 
started  a sumptuous  dinner  was  given  to-  the  unfortunates  who  presented  them- 
selves. Hundreds  of  men  are  met  in  Pittsburg  to  this  day  (1898)  who  thank  God 
for  the  movement  that  reclaimed  them  from  drunkenness.  Mr.  Murphy  secured 
a world-wide  reputation,  which  subsequent  years  have  still  further  improved  and 
enhanced. 

The  subject  of  insurance  to  property  was  considered  in  Pittsburg  as  early 
as  1794,  at  which  time  the  owners  of  flatboats  afforded  insurance  on  cargoes  of 
household  goods  destined  for  points  down  the  Ohio  River.  Not  only  owners  of 
flatboats,  but  a few  of  the  leading  business  men  here  afforded  such  insurance  to 
owners  of  property.  To  what  extent  such  insurance  was  based  upon  the  property 
of  residents  cannot  be  definitely  determined,  but  it  is  certian  that  the  leading 
citizens  at  that  early  day  represented  in  some  cases  Eastern  insurance  companies. 

The  Eagle  Fire  Company  was  organized  in  1794,  soon  after  the  borough 
was  created.  The  hand-engine  was  brought  from  Philadelphia,  and  John  John- 
ston was  first  engineer,  and  Jeremiah  Barker  and  Robert  Magee  assistants. 
William  Leckey  was  engineer  in  1800,  and  William  Eichbaum  in  1811.  In  the 
latter  year  the  Vigilant  Fire  Company  was  organized,  with  William  Wilkins  as 
president  and  John  Thaw  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  hand-engine  cost  $600 
and  was  brought  from  Philadelphia  at  a cost  of  $98.  The  Neptune  Fire  Company 
was  organized  in  1815. 

The  hazard  of  shipping  goods  down  the  Ohio  River,  and  especially  to  points 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  or  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  well  understood. 
At  that  early  day  it  was  necessary,  when  goods  were  shipped  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  to  protect  them  by  arming  the  crews  of  flatboats  with  rifles,  and  provide 
the  vessels  themselves  with  cannon.  The  gulf  and  the  lower  Mississippi  were 
infested  with  pirates,  who  took  every  advantage  to-  capture  the  rich  produce 
boats  from  up  the  river,  and  murder  their  crews.  A little  later  Peter  Lafitte  was 
the  terror  of  the  gulf.  It  was  claimed  that  in  one  year  he  and  his  band  captured 
$25,000  worth  of  slaves  and  sold  them  in  Cuba,  Mexico  and  other  foreign  ports. 

The  borough  owned  a fire-engine  and  a number  of  buckets  as  early  as  July 
3,  1801,,  but  complaint  was  made  at  that  time  that  there  was  not  enough  of  the 
latter.  They  were  used  to  supply  the  engine  with  water,  as  well  as  to  pour  water 
on  the  fire.  Michael  Adams’  house  burned  on  the  night  of  July  3d,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  extinguish  the  flames.  In  August,  1801,  an  ordinance  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  more  fire-buckets  was  passed. 

By  the  act  of  March  10,  1810,  it  was  provided  that  no-  outside  company 
should  carry  on  insurance  in  this  State  except  under  a heavy  penalty.  One  of 
the  first  companies  to  insure  here  was  the  Pittsburg  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  began  business  in  1812,  and  it  is  well  known  that  during  the  War  of  1812 
it  did  an  extensive  insurance  business.  No  doubt  other  companies  here  during 
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the  same  period  were  engaged  in  insuring  property  both  against  fire  and  water. 

On  the  night  of  July  23,  1-812,  at  about  11  o’clock,  a fire  started  in  Davis’ 
bakehouse,  on  Market  Street,  between  Front  and  Water  streets,  and  before  it 
could  be  quenched  destroyed  nearly  twenty  buildings.  At  that  time  the  bor- 
ough owned  two-  engines,  and  although  the  citizens  poured  out  in  great  numbers 
with  buckets,  the  flames  could  not  be  checked.  Blair’s  brush  factory  was 
destroyed.  Among  the  sufferers  were  Messrs.  Cannon,  Mays,  Tannehill,  Peters, 
Barnwell,  Ewalt,  Banton,  Ivepner,  Hamilton,  Scott  and  Liggett.  Mr.  Hamilton 
lost  $500  in  banknotes,  supposed  to  have  been  dropped  by  him  in  the  confusion. 
This  “awful  calamity”  was  used  by  the  newspapers  toi  urge  the  necessity  for 
another  engine  and  more  buckets. 

In  1818  the  principal  insurance  companies  doing  business  here  were  the 
Pennsylvania,  North  American,  Union,  Phoenix,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Marine 
and  Lmited  States,  all  of  which  had  headquarters  in  the  East. 

In  1819  the  Pittsburg  Navigation  and  Insurance  Company  was  incorporated, 
with  a capital  of  $100,000,  but  it  was  announced  by  the  company  that  no  insur- 
ance would  be  afforded  until  a later  date.  In  1819,  also-,  the  Western  Navigation 
and  Insurance  Company  was  organized  here,  the  object  of  which  was  to  furnish 
transportation,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfactory  insurance  upon  all  goods  sent 
down  the  river.  “Pittsburg. — A large  frame  house  took  fire  in  this  city  a few 
nights  since,  and,  terrible  to  relate,  a young  lady  and  two  children,  six  and  eight 
■years  old,  perished  in  the  flames”  (1). 

Among  the  first  agents  of  distant  companies  to  afford  insurance  were  George 
Cochran,  who  represented  the  American  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  M.  B. 
Lowrie,  the  Protection  Insurance  Company.  Others  of  the  leading  citizens 
represented  Philadelphia  insurance  companies.  On  April  2,  1826,  a fire  at  5 
o’clock  a.  m.,  on  Wood  Street,  between  Fifth  Street  and  Diamond  Alley, 
destroyed  sixteen  buildings.  In  1827  John  Snyder  represented  the  Ohio  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Cincinnati.  On  January  19,  1827,  a meeting  was  held  here 
to  form  a fire  insurance  company.  Michael  Allen  was  made  chairman  and 
James  S.  Craft  and  Thomas  Bakewell  secretaries.  Messrs.  Sample,  Eichbaum, 
Allen,  Craft  and  Bakewell  were  appointed  a committee  to  draft  a constitution  to 
be  presented  at  a subsequent  meeting.  In  March,  1827,  a destructive  fire  on  St.’ 
Clair  Street  caused  such  a heavy  loss  that  a public  subscription  for  the  sufferers 
to  the  amount  of  $1,380  was  collected. 

One  of  the  first  fire  companies  to  be  organized  here  was  the  old  Eagle 
org-anization,  connected  with  which,  either  in  an  honorary  capacity  or  otherwise, 
were  several  of  the  most  prominent  citizens.  Another  early  organization  was 
the  Pittsburg  Hose  Company,  established  in  December,  1828,  which,  in  May, 
1829,  passed  resolutions  to  dissolve,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  city  to  afford 
them  a suitable  appropriation.  During  the  twenties  the  fire  department  of 
Pittsburg  was  placed  in  as  high  a degree  of  efficiency  as  the  apparatus  of  that 
day  afforded.  Large  quantities  of  hose  were  secured  from  Philadelphia  for 
the  local  organization.  The  Allegheny  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  thoroughly 
organized  by  1830,  as  was  the  first  Pittsburg  Hose  Company,  also.  In  1830 
both  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  greatly  improved  their  facilities  for  fighting  fire. 
In  1832  the  Pittsburg  Navigation  and  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  duly  incor- 
porated and  authorized  to  insure  against  fire  and  against  loss  upon  the  rivers, 
and  was  likewise  authorized  to  insure  lives.  The  shares  were  fixed  at  2,500  of 
$100  each.  Nine  directors  were  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  concern.  In  1832 
the  cotton  factory  of  Breed  & Brewer,  in  Northern  Liberties,  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  the  loss,  amounting  to  about  $8,000,  was  promptly  paid  by  the 


(1)  Niles  Register,  November  29,  1823. 
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various  insurance  companies.  Of  this  amount  $4,000  was  held  by  the  Pittsburg 
Navigation  and  Fire  Insurance  Company.  For  many  years  Michael  Allen  con- 
tinued to  be  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Navigation  and  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

In  1833  the  various  fire  companies  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  formed 
a general  association  for  mutual  benefit  and  assistance.  One  of  the  early  organiza- 
tions was  the  Vigilant  Fire  Company,  under  James  Crossan,  president,  which,  by 
1833,  had  attained  a high  degree  of  usefulness.  The  Allegheny  Engine  and 
Hose  Company,  of  which  Benjamin  Darlington  was  president,  was  thoroughly 
organized  by  1832.  Under  the  act  of  the  City  Councils,  fire  wardens  were 
appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  fire  companies. 

By  act  of  April  15,  1834,  the  Firemen’s  Insurance  Company,  with  a capital  of 
10,000  shares  of  $25  each,  was  incorporated,  and  was  soon  on  a substantial  basis. 
Much  of  the  stock  was  subscribed  at  a big  meeting,  firemen  and  their  widows  and 
orphans  being  given  the  preference. 

“The  Pittsburg  Navigation  and  Fire  Insurance  Company  are  earning  golden 
opinions  in  ready  and  cheerful  payment  of  losses  sustained  by  them.  Instances 
are  mentioned  which  show  that  this  establishment  is  in  the  hands  of  practical 
business  men”  (m). 

In  1834  the  following  engine  and  hose  companies  were  represented  here: 
Eagle,  Allegheny,  Neptune,  Vigilant,  First  Pittsburg  Hose  Company  and  Union 
Hose  Company,  and  small  appropriations  were  made  by  the  City  Councils  for 
their  maintenance.  All  these  companies  were  united  in  1835  into  the  Pitts- 
burg Firemen’s  Association,  of  which  John  P.  Bakewell  was  secretary.  Other 
companies  were  organizing,  until  in  September,  1835,  the  following  were  rep- 
lesented  in  a large  public  parade:  Eag'le,  Allegheny,  Union,  Neptune,  Columbus, 
Phoenix,  Fame,  Juniata,  Vigilant  and  the  First  Pittsburg  Hose  Company.  The 
rate  of  insurance  varied  with  the  degree  of  risk.  All  the  insurance  companies 
afforded  protection  both  from  fire  and  from  water  on  the  rivers.  The  usual 
rate  of  insurance  varied  from  one-half  to  two  per  cent.  In,  1837  a reign  of  terror 
ensued  here  by  reason  of  many  incendiary  fires,  as  well  as  from  many  false 
alarms.  In  October,  1837,  a large  fire  at  the  water-works  was  subdued  by  the 
Allegheny  and  Neptune  companies.  It  was  customary  in  those  days,  at  least 
once  a year,  usually  in  the  autumn,  to  hold  a general  firemen’s  parade,  on 
which  occasion  the  efficiency  of  the  department  was  thoroughly  tested.  The 
organization  of  the  companies  was  not  as  thorough  as  at  the  present  daw 
Upon  the  burning  of  Mr.  Burnett’s  store,  in  1837,  the  firemen  all  got  drunk,  and 
continued  their  spree  and  uproar  all  night.  The  only  two  companies  here  in  1842 
were  the  Pittsburg  Navigation  and  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the  Firemen’s 
Insurance  Company. 

“Trial  of  Engines. — On  Saturday  last  there  was  a trial  of  the  power  of  the 
engines  and  the  skill  of  the  engineers.  In  this  we  are  happy  to  record  that 
the  superiority  of  Pittsburg  firemen,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of  Pittsburg  en- 
gine-builders, was  fully  proved.  It  had  been  a matter  of  boast  among  the 
Philadelphians  that  by  the  combined  power  of  three  of  their  engines  water  had 
been  thrown  from  a one  and  one-quarter  inch  nozzle  a distance  of  200  feet.  By  the 
combined  power  of  three  Pittsburg-built  engines  water  was  thrown  245  feet  from 
a nozzle  one-eighth  of  an  inch  larger.  The  parade  and  exercises  terminated 
without  any  accident  or  untoward  circumstance”  (n). 

On  March  31,  1841,  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Company  was  organized 
here,  with  a capital  of  $200,000,  in  shares  of  $50  each,  and  authorized  to  issue 
risks  upon  property  and  life.  In  January,  1848,  the  Pittsburg  Navigation  and 


(m)  Niles  Register,  August  16,  1834.  (n)  Mercury  and  Democrat,  June  9,  1841. 
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Fire  Insurance  Company,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  April,  1842,  made  the  following 
report: 

Discount  notes  with  approved  endorsers $ 70,418.51 

Premium  notes 11,694.38 

344  shares  in  Exchange  Bank 17,200.00 

253  shares  in  Pittsburg  Nav.  & Fire  Ins.  Co 10,100.00 

Cash  in  Exchange  Bank 7,592.72 

Due  from  other  companies 4,190.98 

Due  from  individuals 3,778.64 

Domestic  creditors,  State  scrip 1,026.00 

Bonds  and  mortgages 375.00 


Total $126,376.23 


By  act  of  February  15,  1842,  the  Pittsburg  Navigation  and  Fire  .Insurance 
Company,  which  seems  to  have  lapsed  for  a number  of  years,  was  again  incor- 
porated, and  from  this  time  forward,  notwithstanding  the  great  fire  of  1845, 
managed  to  exist  and  do  a fairly  successful  business.  By  a supplemental  act  of 
1846  its  duties  were  enlarged  and  its  usefulness  increased.  By  act  of  April  4, 
1844,  the  Allegheny  County  Mutual  Insurance  Company  was  incorporated,  the 
first  directors  being  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  John  Sampson,  James  Wood,  William 
Bagaley,  Sylvanus  Lothrop,  John  Morrison,  Lot  O.  Reynolds,  Thomas  W. 
Steward,  Lyman  Wilmarth,  Griswold  E.  Warner,  E.  W.  Stephens,  S.  R.  John- 
son and  Harvey  Childs.  By  act  of  April  15,  1845,  it  was  provided  that  the 
Allegheny  Mutual  Company  might  receive  cash  premiums  at  such  rates  and  for 
such  periods  as  the  directors  should  determine,  and  such  premiums  might  be 
returned  to  persons  insured  after  ten  per  cent,  had  been  deducted  to  cover 
the  expenses  and  losses  incurred  by  the  company. 

Shortly  after  noon  of  the  10th  of  April,  1845,  die  great  fire  of  Pittsburg 
commenced.  ' It  broke  out  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Ferry  streets,  from  some 
shavings  which  had  been  ignited  under  a wash-kettle  in  the  yard  of  a dwelling. 
The  bell  of  the  Third  church  was  the  first  note  of  warning.  Previously,  for 
several  weeks,  the  weather  had  been  extremely  dry,  so  that  the  conditions  were 
favorable  for  such  a fire.  In  addition  to  that,  a high  wind  prevailed,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  fire  could  have  been  stopped  by  the  companies  and  citi- 
zens had  there  been  little  or  no  wind.  Soon  buildings  across  Ferry  Street  took 
fire  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  and  the  cotton  factory  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Second  Street  burst  into  flames.  As  in  all  such  cases  the  fire  did  not  progress 
steadily  from  block  to  block,  but  great  masses  of  burning  wood  were  carried 
high  into  the  air  by  the  wind  and  the  intense  heat,  and  new  fires  were  kindled 
therewith,  in  several  instances  more  than  a block  distant  from  the  line  of  advanc- 
ing flame.  The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  south  or  southwest,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  efforts  of  the  fire  companies  that  the  Third  Presbyterian  church 
was  saved  and  the  line  of  fire  directed  up  the  Monongahela  River.  Had  this 
change  not  been  made  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  extent  of  the  conflagration 
would  have  been  much  greater.  When  once  fully  started  the  progress  of  the 
fire  was  extremely  rapid,  and  the  sight  was  beautiful  to  beholders.  In  less  than  an 
hour  the  fire  was  sweeping  everything  before  it  on  the  east.  The  entire  fire  force 
of  both  cities  could  do  nothing  whatever  to  stay  its  course  after  it  had  once  well 
commenced.  The  heat  was  so  intense  that  people  could  not  approach  within 
a block  of  the  line  of  flame,  and  everything,  including  glass,  iron,  brick  and 
stone,  melted  or  crumbled  under  the  intense  heat.  1 he  fire  spread  over  what  was 
at  that  time  the  wealthiest  and  best  business  portion  of  the  city,  covering  nearly 
sixty  acres.  The  tract  extended  from  Second  and  Ferry  streets,  spreading  out  to 
Fourth  Avenue  bv  the  time  it  reached  Wood  Street,  thence  expanding  until  it 
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reached  Diamond  Street,  and  then  extending  eastward  until  it  was  checked  at 
Pipetown  for  want  of  further  material.  In  other  words,  its  boundaries  may  be 
described  as  follows:  From  the  corner  of  Ferry  and  Second  to  Wood,  thence  to 
Fourth,  thence  to  Diamond  Alley,  thence  to  Ross,  thence  irregularly  eastward  to 
Pipetown,  thence  to  the  Monongahela,  thence  down  the  same  to  place  of  begin- 
ning. About  1,100  dwellings,  warehouses,  churches,  hotels,  stores,  schools  and 
other  public  buildings  were  burned,  and  the  loss  by  the  most  accurate  accounts 
was  from  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000.  Some  placed  the  loss  at  $25,000,000,  but  this 
figure  was  undoubtedly  much  too  high.  The  citizens  could  do  nothing  but  look 
on  with  horror  as  their  houses  and  possessions,  and  the  city  in  which  they  took 
so  much  pride,  were  thus  devastated,  and,  as  they  then  believed,  ruined.  Only 
two  lives  were  lost,  those  of  Samuel  Kingston,  a lawyer,  and  a Mrs.  Brooks.  The 
lire  created  great  hardships,  particularly  among  the  poor,  and  in  many  instances 
business  men  were  ruined;  but,  as  a whole,  it  was  a real  benefit  to-  the  city.  New 
capital  poured  in,  other  enterprising-  citizens  took  the  place  of  those  who1  were 
burned  out,  and  within  two  years,  so  rapid  was  the  growth,  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  over  what  section  of  the  city  the  fire  had  spread.  The  State  Legislature 
appropriated  $50,000  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  passed  an  act  exempting 
from  taxation,  under  certain  conditions,  property  within  the  fire  limits.  Large 
quantities  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  such  as  provisions,  clothing,  household  articles, 
money,  were  received  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  even  from  Europe. 
In  all,  the  State  contributed  $109,889.66;  other  States,  $88,332.46,  and  Europe 
$651.28.  Those  who  witnessed  this  greatest  fire  Pittsburg  ever  suffered  never 
forgot  the  sight,  and  often  recalled  its  horrors  at  the  request  of  later  generations. 
The  Legislature  enacted  that  the  whole  amount  of  State  and  county  tax,  previ- 
ously assessed  and  unpaid,  upon  personal  property,  and  real  estate  upon  which 
buildings  had  been  destroyed,  in  the  First  and  Second  Wards  and  in  Kensing- 
ton, should  be  returned  to  persons  liable  for  the  same,  and  on  such  property 
no  tax  for  State  and  county  purposes  should  be  levied  for  the  three  years  1846 
to  1848,  inclusive.  Persons  whose  merchandise  had  been  destroyed  by  the  fire 
were  released  from  the  payment  of  licenses  for  1845.  At  this  time  the  State 
was  in  bad  financial  condition,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  cancellation  of  relief 
notes  should  be  temporarily  suspended,  to  enable  the  State  treasury  to  pay  the 
$50,000  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the  Pittsburg  fire  sufferers. 

Soon  after  the  great  fire  of  1845  the  Pittsburg  Navigation  and  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  issued  notices  in  the  newspapers  that  it  had  paid  nearly  $200,000 
losses  from  the  fire;  that,  notwithstanding  this  calamity,  it  was  in  first-class  con- 
dition; and  that,  inasmuch  as.it  was  wholly  a domestic  concern,  the  citizens 
should  patronize  it  instead  of  companies  from  abroad. 

In  September,  1846,  an  extensive  firemen’s  parade  occurred,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  following  companies  participated:  Hope  Engine  and  Hose  Company, 

William  Penn  Engine  and  Hose  Company,  Washington  Engine  and  Hose  Com- 
pany, President  Engine  and  Hose  Company,  Uncle  Sam  Engine  and  Hose  Com- 
pany, Eagle  Engine  and  Hose  Company,  Allegheny  Engine  and  Hose  Company, 
Duquesne  Engine  and  Hose  Company,  Neptune  Engine  and  Hose  Company, 
Niagara  Engine  and  Hose  Company,  and  Vigilant  Engine  and  Hose  Company. 
The  six  last  named  comprised  the  Pittsburg  Firemen’s  Association,  while  the 
Washington,  William  Penn,  President  and  Uncle  Sam  comprised  the  Allegheny 
Association. 

Soon  after  the  great  fire  the  several  insurance  companies  located  here  reor- 
ganized. The  Firemen’s  Insurance  Company  and  the  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany both  took  on  a new  lease  of  life.  New  stock  was  placed  by  both  companies 
upon  the  market,  and  soon  a fair  degree  of  business  was  enjoyed.  In  1846 
a bill  introduced  in  the  State  Senate  by  Mr.  Dorsey,  providing  "that  insurance 
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companies  of  other  States  might  enter  Pennsylvania  to  carry  on  their  business, 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  insurance  companies  of  this  vicinity. 

Previous  to  this  the  law  of  the  State  placed  a heavy  penalty  on  outside  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  here,  and  it  is  declared  that  the  law  was  originally 
passed  to  give  to  Philadelphia  companies  the  monopoly  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness of  the  State.  Within  the  two  or  three  years  succeeding  the  great  fire  the 
Pittsburg  Navigation  and  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  the  only  local  institution 
doing  a fairly  successful  business  here,  nearly  all  the  risks  being  taken  by  Phila- 
delphia companies.  One  company  established  immediately  after  the  fire  was  the 
Penn  Insurance  Company,  of  which  J.  Finney,  Jr.,  was  secretary.  He  continued 
to  call  for  installments  of  stock  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  1846. 
In  1846  the  large  bell,  weighing  1,000  pounds,  used  so  long  by  the  Duquesne 
Company,  was  cast  by  A.  Fulton.  In  1847  the  Pittsburg  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  was  duly  chartered  by  the  Court  of  Corhmon  Pleas,  and  Mr.  Foster, 
of  the  Dispatch,  became  actuary.  Within  one  month  thereafter  over  100  appli- 
cations for  policies  in  the  new  company  were  placed  on  file  (o).  In  January, 
1848,  a destructive  fire  broke  out  on  Water  Street,  in  the  Cadwallader  Evans 
stone  mill,  and  before  it  could  be  checked  about  $70,000  worth  of  property  had 
been  destroyed.  During  the  year  1848  incendiary  fires  were  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  that  the  City  Councils  took  steps  to  increase  the  number  and  efficiency 
of  the  night  watch  and  of  the  number  of  engine  and  hose  companies.  In  April, 
1848,  at  one  fire,  715,000  pounds  of  bacon  were  destroyed,  the  fire  affording  a 
brilliant  display  of  light  and  smoke.  Fires,  instead  of  decreasing  in  number, 
continued  to  increase  (luring  the  year  1849,  there  being  a total  in  Pittsburg  of  46 
fires  and  113  false  alarms.  It  was  truly  a reign  of  terror,  and  called  for  energetic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  City  Councils  and  fire  companies. 

On  March  7,  1849,  the  Citizens’  Insurance  Company  was  incorporated  for 
$200,000  capital,  in  shares  of  $50  each,  and  was  authorized  to-  accept  premiums 
upon  property  and  lives.  Both  these  companies  were  successful  from  the  start, 
and  were  soon  enjoying  a high  state  of  prosperity. 

In  December,  1849,  the  Western  Insurance  Company,  which  had  just  been 
organized,  lost  $22,000  on  steamboat  insurance,  but  promptly  met  the  loss.  By 
act  of  March  20,  1849,  the  Western  Insurance  Company  was  incorporated  with 
a capital  of  $300,000  in  shares  of  $50  each,  and  authorized  to  take  risks  upon  both 
property  and  lives. 

In  1849  occurred  a memorable  incident  connected  with  the  fire  companies 
of  these  cities.  A large  fire  broke  out  on  Ohio  Street,  in  Allegheny,  and,  as 
usual,  the  companies  quickly  responded  to  the  call ; but  a number  of  the  com- 
panies which  had  not  been  paid  for  their  services,  and  to  which  no  appropriation 
had  seemingly  been  made,  not  only  refused  to  take  part  in  subduing  the  flames, 
but  forcibly  and  violently  prevented  other  companies  from  doing  so.  “Never 
in  any  city  in  the  United  States  did  the  blessed  cause  of  law  and  order  receive  a 
more  severe  shock  than  it  did  at  the  late  fire  in  Allegheny,  when  hundreds  of 
men,  well  named  in  this  instance  firemen,  stood  by  exulting  in  the  progress 
of  the  flames  they  might  have  quenched”  (p).  Immediately  succeeding  this  the 
insurance  companies  raised  their  rates  of  insurance  in  Allegheny  to  such  a high 
figure  as  to  call  for  a protest  from  business  men,  but  they  refused  to  reduce 
the  rates  unless  it  was  made  a certainty  that  the  firemen  would  not  be  interfered 
with  at  subsequent  fires.  The  Pittsburg  companies  which  had  been  prevented 
from  quelling  the  flames  passed  resolutions  not  to  go  to  Allegheny  in  future, 
and  in  some  instances  further  resolved  that  they  would  resign  sooner  than  take 
part  in  quelling  any  other  fires  in  Allegheny. 


(o)  Post,  June  23,  1847. 


(p)  Gazette,  October  2,  1849. 
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The  trouble  in  Allegheny  over  the  refusal  of  the  Allegheny  companies 
either  to  quench  the  fire  themselves  or  permit  the  Pittsburg  companies  to  do  so, 
became  known  as  the  Allegheny  Fire  Riots.  The  difficulty  arose  from  the  negli- 
gence of  the  authorities  of  Allegheny  to  properly  compensate  the  firemen  for 
their  labors.  The  act  seems  to  have  been  deliberately  planned  and  carried  into 
execution.  They  had  previously  sent  in  a memorial  for  an  increase  of  the  appro- 
priation intended  for  their  respective  companies,  but  had  failed  to  get  any 
response  from  the  City  Councils.  They  accordingly  determined  to  let  the  next 
fire  take  its  course.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  attack  firemen  from  Pitts- 
burg who  insisted  on  quelling  the  flames,  cut  their  hose,  pelt  them  with 
brickbats  and  engage  with  individuals  in  bloody  fights.  The  trouble  resulted 
in  a trial  of  the  Allegheny  boys  upon  the  charge  of  rioting,  and  several  of 
them  were  fined.  They  were  defended  in  court  by  C.  Naylor  and  C.  S.  Eyster. 
Charles  Shaler  assisted  the  prosecution. 

In  September,  1850,  at  a largely  attended  firemen’s  parade,  the  following 
companies  were  represented:  Eagle,  Allegheny,  Duquesne,  Neptune,  Vigilant, 

Niagara,  Good  Intent,  Independence,  Relief,  Lafayette,  Fairmount  and  Good- 
will. In  May,  1851,  in  spite  of  the  fire  companies,  sixteen  houses  were  destroyed 
on  Wylie  and  Chatham  streets. 

By  act  of  April  26,  1850,  the  Associated  Firemen’s  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburg  was  incorporated,  with  a capital  of  $200,000,  in  shares  of  $25  each. 
This  company  was  authorized  to  take  risks  on  both  property  and  lives.  On 
January  25,  1851,  the  bridge  over  the  Allegheny  River  at  Hand  Street  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  scene  being  a grand  one,  as  span  after  span  was  destroyed 
and  fell  into  the  river.  The  bridge  cost  $40,000,  and  was  insured  for  about 
$30,000,  and  the  fire  is  said  to  have  been  of  incendiary  origin. 

In  1851  the  stock  of  the  Western  Insurance  Company  was  worth  $12.50 
per  share,  Citizens’  $11.50  and  Associated  Firemen’s  $6.  During  the  year 
1851  there  were  eleven  fires  and  four  false  alarms  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny. 
In  1851  the  Firemen’s  Insurance  Company  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  to  receive  deposits  of  money,  and  pay  interest  on  the  same,  not 
exceeding  six  per  cent.  In  1851  the  Fairmount  Fire  Company  of  the  Fifth 
Ward  was  doing  considerable  business.  “ Resolved , That  from  and  after  the 
publication  of  this  notice  no  fire  risks,  whether  original  or  continued,  shall 
be  considered  as  taken  by  any  insurance  office  in  this  city  until  the  premium 
is  paid  in  cash”  (q).  In  1851  the  State  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  which 
had  established  a branch  here,  had  in  circulation  over  2,000  policies  in  this  vicin- 
ity. On  February  10,  1851,  the  Pittsburg  Life  Insurance  Company  was  incor- 
porated, and  among  the  incorporators  were  George  S.  Hoon,  Joseph  S.  Leech, 
John  S.  Dilworth,  Charles  A.  Colton,  Samuel  McClurkan,  William  Phillips 
and  John  H.  Wilson.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  $100,000,  in  shares  of  $50  each. 
This  was  probably  the  first  company  authorized  to  do  business  solely  upon  life 
policies.  Special  privileges  were  given  by  the  law  to  this  company  to  enable 
it  to  issue  policies  to  women  and  children  on  behalf  of  their  husbands  or 
fathers. 

On  January  7,  1854,  a large  fire  in  Allegheny,  which  was  of  incendiary 
origin,  destroyed  seventeen  houses,  entailing  a loss  of  about  $50,000.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1854,  a $25,000  fire  occurred  on  Sycamore  Street,  near  Columbia,  a por- 
tion of  which  was  insured.  In  March,  1854,  an  immense  fire  occurred  in  Bir- 
mingham, starting  in  the  glasshouse  of  Mr.  Ihmsen,  and  destroying  about 
$150,000  worth  of  property  before  being  checked.  In  April,  1854,  the  Monon- 
gahela  Insurance  Company  of  Pittsburg  was  incorporated,  with  a capital  of 


(q)  Action  of  Board  of  Underwriters,  March,  1851,  A.  W.  Marks,  secretary. 
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$500,000,  in  shares  of  $50  each,  among  the  incorporators  being  Sperry  Har- 
baugh,  William  Holmes,  Edward  Rahm,  George  W.  Jackson  and  Rody  Pat- 
terson. It  was  during  this  year  also  that  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  incorporated,  among  those  active  in  its  organization  being  A.  A. 
Carrier,  who  became  its  first  secretary  and  treasurer  and  later  its  president. 
By  November,  1857,  this  company  had  paid  out  on  losses  nearly  $250,000.  In 
March,  1854,  another  big  fire  in  Birmingham  destroyed  about  seventy  buildings, 
the  loss  being  approximated  at  $60,000.  In  January,  1854,  occurred  the  Sem- 
inary fire,  where  several  thousand  volumes  of  books  were  destroyed.  The 
donation  of  Rev.  Ur.  Halsey,  in  the  building  at  the  time,  was  about  one-half 
saved.  This  institution  was  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  of  which,  at 
this  time,  Dr.  Elliot  was  president.  In  April,  1855,  the  Eureka  Insurance 
Company  was  organized,  and  soon  began  doing  business.  The  Commonwealth 
Insurance  Company  of  Harrisburg  opened  a branch  office  here  in  1855. 

In  May,  1855,  occurred  a notable  incident  in  the  history  of  the  fire  depart- 
ments of  these  cities.  It  was  the  testing  of  the  first  steam  fire-engine  brought 
to  this  vicinity.  The  engine  was  owned  by  a Mr.  Shawks.  A stream  of  water 
was  thrown  186J  feet;  the  engine  weighed  from  two  to  three  tons,  and  was  said 
“to  resemble  a locomotive  more  than  anything  else.”  It  is  a singular  fact  that 
the  crowd  which  had  assembled  to  witness  the  exhibition  was  sorely  disap- 
pointed, having,  it  is  said,  expected  to  see  wonders  performed,  from  the  boasting 
which  had  previously  been  done.  One  fireman  stated  that  he  expected  to  see 
the  engine  throw  water  a mile.  Other  trials  of  this  engine  were  made,  with 
increasing  success.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  after  the  steam  fire-engine  had 
made  a most  creditable  exhibition,  many  firemen,  as  well  as  citizens,  opposed 
the  innovation  of  the  new  machine.  It  was  argued  that  eleven  minutes  required 
to  raise  steam  were  a serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  adoption.  Besides  this 
the  liability  of  breakage  might  prevent  the  quelling  of  a fire. 

In  1855  intense  jealousy  and  rivalry  were  manifested  here  between  the 
various  fire  companies.  Not  infrequently  this  condition  of  affairs  led  to  bloody 
fights  between  members  of  the  companies,  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
engines  were  battered  and  bruised,  passing  along  the  street,  by  showers  of 
brickbats  and  stones  thrown  from  the  envious  members  of  rival  companies. 
On  one  occasion  the  Vigilant  engine  was  thus  attacked,  the  men  controlling 
it  put  to  flight,  and  the  engine  itself  was  battered  out  of  shape.  In  1855  the 
insurance  companies  doing  business  here  were  the  Western  of  Pittsburg,  Reuben 
Miller  president;  the  Granite  of  New  York;  the  Pennsylvania  of  Pittsburg, 
William  F.  Johnston  president;  the  Marine  of  Philadelphia;  the  Citizens’  of 
Pittsburg,  William  Bagaley  president;  the  Navigation  Insurance  Company  of 
Pittsburg;  the  Pittsburg  Life,  Eire  and  Marine,  Robert  Galway  president;  the 
Northwestern;  the  Eureka  of  Pittsburg,  John  H.  Shoenberger  president;  the 
Merchants’  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Etna  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  In  1855 
the  Firemen’s  Association  of  the  city  was  well  organized,  each  company  sending 
thereto'  three  delegates.  At  this  time  a two-mill  tax  was  required  to  support  the 
fire  companies. 

In  1856  the  greatest  fire  since  1845  occurred.  It  commenced  on  Try 
Street  in  the  Second  Ward,  and  started  in  Phillips,  Best  & Co.’s  flint-glass 
works.  One  hundred  families  were  burnt  out,  fifty  houses  destroyed,  but  the 
loss  was  only  about  $20,000.  In  December,  1856,  over  1,400  shares  of  the 
Monongahela  Insurance  Company  were  subscribed  in  one  day. 

In  1857  a $13,000  fire  occurred  in  Allegheny,  at  Rebecca  Street  and 
Bank  Lane.  In  March,  1857,  the  Fort  Pitt  Works,  owned  by  Knapp,  Wade  & 
Totten,  were  destroyed,  the  loss  amounting  to  about  $125,000.  All  the  local 
companies  had  risks  on  this  property.  The  Western  lost  $6,900,  the  Citizens’ 
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$6,900,  the  Reliance  $3,000,  and  the  several  Philadelphia  companies  a portion  of 
the  balance.  All  the  tine  machinery  for  the  .manufacture  of  heavy  guns,  which 
had  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  Pittsburg  for  many  years,  was  destroyed  by  this 
fire.  However,  the  institution  was  promptly  rebuilt,  and  did  splendid  service 
during  the  Rebellion.  In  1858  a law  was  passed  providing  that  all  insurance 
and  trust  companies  should  be  authorized  to  purchase,  hold,  sell  and  convey 
ground  rents. 

“Annual  Inspection  of  Hose  for  1859. — The  annual  inspection  of  hose  belong- 
ing to  the  various  fire  companies  took  place  under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  and  Inspection  and  the  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  department, 
G.  W.  Leonard.  A large  portion  of  the  hose  was  condemned  as  utterly  worth- 
less, while  some  was  passed  as  good  which  is,  in  fact,  useless.  This  course  the 
committee  deemed  necessary  from  the  fact  that  the  councils  have  failed  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  new  hose,  which  are  much  needed  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  department.  The  Independence  is  short  five  sections,  fifteen  sections  having 
been  reported  in  their  possession  at  the  last  inspection.  No  report  from  the 
Vigilant,  that  company  declining  to  bring  their  hose  upon  the  inspection  ground 
as  per  order.  The  following  is  a partial  report  of  the  committee: 


Companies.  Good.  Indifferent.  Condemned.  Total. 

Eagle  has 17  o 6 23  sections. 

Allegheny  14  4 2 20  sections. 

Duquesne 2 7 2 n sections. 

Neptune 13  3 7 23  sections. 

Niagara 14  5 1 20  sections. 

Good  Intent  8^  6 5^  20  sections. 

Relief 11  3 1 15  sections. 

Independence  7 3 o 10  sections.” 


In  May,  1859,  ten  steamboats  lying  at  the  Monongahela  wharf  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  They  were  the  Cremona,  Belmont,  Potomac,  Commerce,- 
Jenny  Gray,  Panola,  Henry  Graff,  Council  Bluffs,  James  Wood  and  J.  H. 
Conn.  From  $10,000  to  $12,000  worth  of  goods  on  the  vessels  was  also  burnt. 
The  total  loss  was  estimated  at  over  $100,000.  The  insurance  was  $73,600,  among 
which  the  Citizens’  held  $24,000,  Monongahela  $16,500,  Eureka  $19,000,  Penn- 
sylvania $3,500  and  Western  $3,000. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  Pittsburg  had  two  steam  fire-engines  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Eagle  and  Niagara  companies.  The  funds  to  procure  them  were 
raised  mainly  by  the  companies  themselves.  In  1864,  under  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  N.  Grattan  Murphy  was  appointed  fire  marshal  of  Allegheny  County. 
Assistants  in  the  ten  wards  of  Pittsburg  were  appointed  in  May,  1865. 

A paid  fire  department  was  established  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in  March, 
1870,  and  the  full  management  thereof  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  councils. 
The  first  step  was  to  levy  a heavy  assessment  on  insurance  companies  and 
agencies,  but  this  method  was  soon  found  to  be  unwise  and  unsatisfactory.  In 
1873  a loan  of  $200,000  was  negotiated  and  the  necessary  engines  and  equip- 
ments were  purchased.  Direct  management  was  placed  in  charge  of  a board  of 
fire  commissioners.  All  the  old  companies  were  absorbed  in  1870,  new  com- 
panies were  organized  and  all  sections  of  the  city  were  provided  with  means 
of  extinguishing  fires. 

In  recent  years  the  burning  of  the  Masonic  Temple  and  of  the  Hamilton 
building  on  Fifth  Avenue  are  memorable.  In  May,  1897,  the  burning  of  the 
Horne  and  the  Jenkins  buildings  seemed  to  show  that  neither  the  Pittsburg 
fire  department  nor  the  fireproof  character  of  recent  large  buildings  can  pre- 
vent great  destruction  from  fire.  When  the  full  force  is  unable  to  prevent  a 
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fire  from  leaping  across  the  street  and  burning  such  a structure  as  the  Horne 
building,  property  owners  are  led  to  inquire  what  real  security  from  fire  may 
we  expect  from  the  department?  The  property  destroyed  was  valued  at  about 
$2,000,000.  In  recent  years  insurance  has  been  carried  into  many  new  fields, 
and  the  latest  project  is  the  union  of  all  the  fire  insurance  companies  into  one 
association.  Another  recent  advance  is  the  location  here  of  a life  insurance  com- 
pany. It  is  estimated  that  Pittsburg  and  environs  have  sent  East  for  each  of 
several  years  from  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000  for  premiums  on  life  insurance. 
Why  local  capital  has  not  sought  this  profitable  field  would  be  difficult  to 
explain.  There  are  now  in  the  city  about  twenty  engines,  nearly  all  being 
modern  and  powerful.  A fire-boat  will  be  placed  on  the  rivers  soon,  the  people 
at  the  last  bond  issue  having  voted  $45,000  for  that  purpose.  Child  insurance, 
burglar  insurance,  guarantee  of  debts,  insurance  against  dishonesty,  accidents, 
floods,  tornadoes  and  the  destruction  of  all  kinds  of  property,  such  as  plate 
glass,  etc.,  are  modern  inventions.  Since  Chief  Humphreys  has  assumed  control 
of  the  fire  department  he  has  introduced  a system  of  inspection  by  the  officers 
and  men  which  has  greatly  reduced  the  fire  hazard  and  the  number  of  conflagra- 
tions. The  firemen  are  required  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  buildings  in 
their  district,  the  mode  of  ingress  and  egress,  the  nature  of  the  business,  the 
storage  of  materials,  etc.  The  down-town  territory  is  divided  into  five  districts. 
The  captainjnakes  a periodical  examination  of  the  buildings  within  the  precinct, 
then  the  lieutenant  goes  around,  and  later  the  men.  When  a fire  breaks  out 
the  firemen  know  what  to  expect  and  what  to  do.  The  plan  is  of  mutual  benefit 
to  the  property  owners  and  the  firemen.  Chief  Humphreys  says  the  business 
people,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  glad  to  see  the  firemen,  have  afforded 
them  every  facility  to  go  through  their  buildings,  and  that  the  recommendations 
and  precautions  offered  are  kindly  received,  and,  in  most  instances,  carried  out. 
The  following  are  the  leading  insurance  companies  in  1897: 


Est’d. 

Capital. 

Allemannia 

. . 1868 

$200,000 

Allegheny 

. . 1859 

100,000 

Armenia  .... 

. . 1872 

250,000 

Artisans’ 

. . 1866 

100,000 

Ben  Franklin  .... 

. . 1866 

150,000 

Birmingham 

Citizens’  

. . 1871 

200,000 

. . 1849 

500,000 

City  

. . 1870 

100,000 

German 

. . 1862 

200,000 

German-American  . 

• • :8 73 

100,000 

Humboldt 

. . 1871 

100,000 

Est’d.  Capital. 
Mfrs’.  and  MchtT . . . . 1865  $250,000 

Monongahela 1854  175,000 

National  1866  100,000 

People’s 1862  150,000 

Pittsburg 1851  100,000 

Teutonia 1871  125,000 

Union  1871  100,000 

Western  1849  300,000 

Central  Accident  . . . 1895  100,000 

Pittsburg  Life  1897  300,000 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


MORALITY FIRST  RELIGIOUS  SERVICES EARLIEST  CHURCH  ESTABLISHED NAMES  OF 

THE  FIRST  PASTORS BUILDINGS  ERECTED EARLY  MEMBERSHIP APPEARANCE  OF 

INFIDELITY MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES WAVES  OF  RELIGIOUS  EXCITEMENT  AND 

REGENERATION NEW  CONGREGATIONS  FORMED — BRACKENRIDGE’S  BILL LOTS 

GRANTED  BY  THE  PENNS THE  CHURCH  LOTTERY CHURCHES  OF  l8o8' — PITTS- 
BURG BIBLE  SOCIETY SINFUL  AMUSEMENTS  OPPOSED WESTERN  MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY UNION  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SOCIETY A FREE  SCHOOL  SUPPORTED- — 

DEATH  OF  LIEUTENANT  CRAIG  — SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  ENUMERATED LIST  OF 

CHURCHES  IN  1819 UNITED  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 

REORGANIZED  IN  1825 RESOLUTIONS  AGAINST  DUELING  AND  INTEMPER- 
ANCE— CATHOLICISM  OPPOSED EXTRAORDINARY  GROWTH  OF  RELIGION  IN 

1 8 3 r -3 ATHEISM  AND  THE  MANUFACTURER USEFULNESS  OF  THE  SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL UNION NEW  CREEDS YOUNG  MEN’S  SOCIETY DANCING 

CONSIDERED— OTHER  BIBLE  AND  TRACT  SOCIETIES — CRUSADE  OF  184O-I 

OPEN-AIR  PREACHING THE  PURISTS A CATHOLIC  PROTEST 

PITTSBURG  CALLED  “THE  CITY  OF  CHURCHES” — GROWTH  OF  SPIRIT- 
UALISM  BARKER  AND  KIRKLAND YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTAIN  ASSO- 
CIATION  KANSAS-NEBRASKA  BILL  DENOUNCED THE  CATHOLIC 

QUESTION  AGAIN CHURCHES  OF  1855 REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES 

REVIVAL  OF  1858 — GROWTH  OF  CHURCHES  DOWN  TO  THE 

PRESENT  LATER  ASSOCIATIONS  - — STATISTICS  OF  1890. 

The  first  religious  services  in  Pittsburg  were  held  in  1749  by  Jesuit  Father 
P>onnecamp,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Captain  Louis  De  Celoron.  At 
that  time  that  officer  took  possession  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  planted  the  plates 
to  signalize  the  event.  Five  years  later  services  were  held  by  Denys  Baron,  of 
the  Order  of  Saint  Francis,  who  came  down  the  Allegheny  with  Captain 
Contrecoeur.  These  men  were  attached  to  the  military  commands  and  did  not 
come  here  for  permanent  religious  labor.  Father  Baron  left  with  Captain 
Contrecoeur  when  the  latter  deserted  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758.  The  Catholics 
were  not  represented  here,  so  far  as  known,  by  any  priest  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  By  1784  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  probably  75  Catholic 
families  living  in  the  Monongahela  Valley  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg.  A 
messenger  was  sent  in  1784  to  the  Superior  at  Baltimore  asking  that  a priest 
might  be  supplied  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Monongahela  Valley,  but  owing  to  the 
lack  of  priests  the  request  could  not  be  granted.  Succeeding  that  date,  and 
previous  to  1798,  only  occasionally  a priest  visited  Pittsburg.  Among  them 
were  Rev.  Patten  Lonergan,  Rev.  Peter  Helbron,  the  latter  of  whom  came 
occasionally  from  Sportsman  Hill,  near  Latrobe.  While  here  the  latter  stopped 
at  the  house  of  General  O’Hara,  who  had  formerly  been  a Catholic.  Only  a 
few  families  of  Catholics  lived  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  records  show  that  the 
priests  found  very  few  adherents  of  that  faith  to  call  them  to  Pittsburg.  In 
November,  1808,  Rev.  William  F.  X.  O’Brien  was  appointed  the  first  resident 
priest.  His  residence  stood  on  Second  Street,  near  Grant,  and  one  of  the 
rooms  therein  was  fitted  up  as  a chapel.  About  this  time,  or  the  following  year, 
the  first  Catholic  church,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Washington 
streets,  was  commenced,  and  after  great  difficulty  was  finally  dedicated  in  August, 
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1811,  by  Bishop  Egan,  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  bishop  to  cross  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  hold  services  in  the  West. 

It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  Lutherans  were  the  first 
religious  body  to  form  an  organization  in  Pittsburg.  They  are  known  to  have 
had  a small  congregation  here  as  early  as  1783,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Reform- 
ers. were  represented  here  by  an  organization.  These  facts  were  made  known 
by  the  German  traveler  Schoepf,  who  visited  America  and  published  two  works 
on  his  travels.  The  two  congregations  of  Lutherans  and  Reformers  held 
services  in  the  same  building  and  at  first  were  ministered  to  by  the  same  pastor. 
The  branches  represented  were  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Lutherans  and 
the  Protestant  Reformers.  The  Penns  donated  to  these  organizations  two  lots. 
The  congregations  were  too  small  and  poor  to  warrant  them  in  sustaining  more 
than  one  minister,  and  unfortunately  the  name  of  the  first  one  cannot  be  obtained. 
Neither  can  the  date  when  these  societies  were  first  organized  be  given,  but 
probably  not  earlier  than  1781  and  perhaps  not  until  1783.  Among  the  early 
ministers  were  Revs.  Steck,  Schnee  and  Geissenheimer. 

On  November  26,  1758,  two  days  after  the  departure  of  the  French  from 
Fort  Duquesne,  Rev.  Charles  Beatty,  chaplain  of  Colonel  Clapham’s  regiment, 
preached  a thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  great  victory  which  had  been  given  to 
the  English  army.  No  doubt  he  afterward  preached  other  sermons  at  Fort  Pitt. 
In  1766  Rev.  McLagan  was  present  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  a little  later  Rev.  Mr.  Ander- 
son also  held  services  here.  These  ministers  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  1771  Rev.  James  Findley  crossed  the  mountains  to  the  West,  but 
did  not  settle  in  what  is  now  Western  Pennsylvania  until  1783,  when  he  located 
in  Westmoreland  County.  In  1774  Rev.  Joseph  Power  visited  the  Western 
settlements,  and  two  years  later  brought  his  family  out.  Rev.  John  McMillan 
came  to  Washington  County  in  1776;  Rev.  Thaddeus  Todd  to  the  same  county 
in  1771,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  to  the  same  county  in  1780.  In  1784  the  latter 
was  assigned  by  the  Redstone  Presbytery  to  Pittsburg,  his  ministrations  to  begin 
in  August  of  that  year.  During  1784  and  1785  occasional  preaching  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Redstone  Presbytery,  of  which  Pittsburg  was  a part,  was  held 
here.  In  the  autumn  of  1785  Rev.  Samuel  Barr  began  regular  pastoral  work  in 
Pittsburg.  In  September,  1787,  the  first  Presbyterian  congregation  was  incor- 
porated, and  about  the  same  time  a small  log  church  was  erected  on  lots  which 
had  been  donated  by  the  Penn  heirs.  Rev.  Barr’s  ministrations  ended  in  1789, 
and  after  that  the  congregation  was  furnished  with  “supplies”  only  until  1800; 
at  which  date  an  important  revival  was  held  and  so  increased  the  membership 
that  the  Presbytery  began  to  take  greater  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  flock  at 
Pittsburg.  In  1802  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg  was  formed  and  after  that  time  the 
congregation  had  a continuous  and  fairly  prosperous  existence.  Among  the 
earliest  ministers  connected  with  the  congregation  were  Robert  Steele,  John 
Andrews,  Francis  Herron,  Joseph  Stockton,  Robert  Patterson  and  Elisha  P. 
Swift.  In  1802-3  several  families  withdrew  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
.and  organized  the  Second  Presbyterian  congregation.  In  1802  the  First  Church 
of  the  Western  Missionary  Society  was  formed.  For  the  first  twenty  or  thirty 
years  the  First  and  Second  congregations  were  the  only  representatives  here 
of  that  denomination.  In  1814  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Allegheny 
Was  formed,  and  in  1828  East  Liberty  congregation  was  organized. 

The  First  Associate  Church  was  organized  in  1801,  and  the  following  year 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Henderson  was  assigned  as  its  pastor.  He  continued  to  serve 
until  1808,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Robert  Bruce,  who  ministered  to 
the  congregation  with  great  satisfaction  and  success  for  nearly  forty  years.  The 
Second  Associate  Church  was  organized  in  1815,  and  the  following  year  Rev. 
Joseph  McElroy  was  assigned  to  the  congregation. 
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The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Allegheny  County  was  fully  organ- 
ized in  1799,  and  the  pastor,  Dr.  Black,  was  installed  the  following  year  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  until  1849.  At  the  time  of  the  disruption  of  the  church  in  1833  he 
became  an  adherent  of  the  New-lights.  The  Reformed  Church  was  first  estab- 
lished about  1789  or  1790,  and  its  first  building  was  known  as  the  Smithfield 
church. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  congregation  was  established  in  1790  and  was  the 
first  Episcopal  organization  west  of  the  mountains.  The  Nevilles  and  Isaac 
Craig  were  among  the  first  members.  The  building  was  commenced  in  1790 
and  finished  in  1791.  In  1797  Rev.  John  Taylor  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the 
congregation,  and  in  1805  a regular  parish  was  organized  and  a charter  obtained. 
Among  the  members  at  this  time  were  the  Nevilles,  Samuel  Roberts,  Nathaniel 
Irish,  James  and  Jeremiah  Barber,  Dr.  Andrew  Richardson,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Bedford  and  Oliver  Ormsby.  This  congregation,  now  known  as  Trinity,  became 
the  mother  of  all  Episcopal  churches  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
first  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  the  church  was  not  prosperous,  and  was  supplied 
by  various  rectors  for  short  periods.  In  the  twenties  it  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  Rev.  John  Hopkins. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  a small  beginning  in  Pittsburg, 
as  early  as  1784,  when  Mrs.  Mary  Gant  and  the  three  daughters  of  Thomas 
Wilson,  her  brother,  held  services  by  reading  Wesley’s  sermons,  and  singing 
and  praying.  After  a few  years  these  few  Methodists  left  Pittsburg,  but  in  1785 
Rev.  Wilson  Lee  held  services  in  a tavern  on  Water  Street.  In  1788  the 
Pittsburg  circuit  was  organized  and  Rev.  Charles  Conway  was  appointed  preacher 
in  charge  and  was  reappointed  in  1789,  at  the  close  of  which  year  he  reported  in 
Pittsburg  and  vicinity  a total  of  97  members,  only  a few  of  whom  resided  in 
town.  Rev.  Pemberton  Smith  took  charge  of  the  congregation  in  1789; 
Revs.  George  Callan  and  Joseph  Doddridge  succeeded  in  1790,  and 
Rev.  Charles  Conway  again  in  1791.  The  Methodists  received  their  first  impor- 
tant accession  upon  the  arrival  here  of  John  Wrenshall  in  1796.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  ability,  great  piety,  and  had  been  a Methodist  Episcopal 
minister  for  sixteen  years.  He  had  a large  family  and  followed  the  occupation 
of  merchandising.  He  joined  the  congregation  and  regular  services  were  there- 
after held;  first  in  the  old  log  building  of  the  Presbyterians  on  Wood  Street 
near  Sixth,  which  had  been  deserted,  and  later,  when  they  were  locked  out  of 
that  building,  in  the  room  furnished  by  Peter  Shiras  in  the  old  barracks  of  Fort 
Pitt.  At  this  time  the  principal  members  were  Wrenshall  and  wife,  Shiras  and 
wife,  Robert  McElhenney  and  wife,  Mrs.  Ward,  Mrs.  Chess  and  James  Kerr. 
Mr.  Shiras  was  a great  addition  to  the  Church,  and  when  he  left  in  1802  his 
loss  was  a serious  blow  to  the  congregation ; however,  the  following  year  Thomas 
Cooper,  Sr.,  joined  the  church,  and  its  former  prosperity  thereupon  returned.  In 
1807  Nathaniel  Holmes  and  Edward  Hazleton  became  members,  still  further 
strengthening  the  class.  They  occupied  various  rooms,  and  finally,  in  about 
1810,  their  first  church,  a brick  structure,  was  erected.  In  1817,  so  great 
had  become  the  membership,  a new  church  was  commenced  at  Smithfield  and 
Seventh  streets  and  completed  the  following  year.  In  1819-20  a revival  held 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Davis  greatly  increased  the  membership,  and  thereafter  its  exist- 
ence and  prosperity  were  assured. 

The  Baptists  were  not  represented  in  Pittsburg  with  an  organization  until 
1812,  at  which  date  the  first  congregation  of  that  denomination  west  of  the  moun- 
tains was  established.  They  remained  attached  to  the  Monongahela  Association 
until  1839,  when  the  Pittsburg  Association  was  formed.  At  the  time  this  con- 
gregation was  formed  they  withdrew  from  the  Redstone  Association,  of  which 
they  had  previously  been  a part.  The  first  congregation  consisted  of  six  families, 
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comprising  a membership  of  about  twelve.  Rev.  Edward  Jones  was  the  first 
pastor,  and  the  first  services  were  held  in  houses  and  later  in  halls,  until  finally 
the  congregation  was  chartered  in  1822.  Sidney  Rigdon  was  one  of  the  charter 
members.  He  afterward  attained  fame  by  his  connection  with  the  Mormon 
Church.  Mr.  Rigdon  was  a printer  by  trade,  and  in  some  manner  came  into 
possession  of  Solomon  Spaulding’s  work,  “Manuscript  Found,”  which  afterward, 
it  was  claimed,  became  the  new  part  of  the  Mormon  Bible.  Mr.  Rigdon  was 
pastor  of  this  congregation  from  1822  probably  until  1827,  at  which  time  he 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  who  afterward  became  prominent  as 
an  active  Anti-Masonic  leader.  By  1843  this  congregation  had  a membership 
of  314,  and  had  dismissed  several  congregations.  Their  brick  church  was  built 
in  1833  at  Grant  and  Third  streets.  In  1841  the  Grant  Street  Baptist  Church 
was  organized;  in  1835  fifteen  persons  from  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Pitts- 
burg organized  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Allegheny.  In  1826  the  Welsh 
Baptists  effected  an  organization  as  a branch  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

The  Gazette  of  August  26,  1786,  said  that  “a  clergyman  is  settled  in  this 
town  of  the  Calvinist  Church;  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Lutheran  or 

Episcopal  church,  but  the  distinction  is  brought  little  into  view A 

clergyman  of  the  German  Calvinist  Church  also  occasionally  preaches  in  this 
town,  and  it  is  expected  from  the  increase  of  inhabitants  that  a clergyman  who 
can  deliver  himself  in  this  language  will,  in  a short  time,  be  supported  here  alto- 
gether  In  laying  out  the  town  of  Pittsburg  five  lots  have  been  assigned 

for  churches  qnd  for  burying  grounds;  this  comprehends  the  former  burying 
ground,  which  is  adjoining  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the  natives,  being  one  of 
those  mounds  before  mentioned  and  which,  from  the  height  of  the  earth  in 
this  place,  would  seem  to  have  been  a place  of  sepulture  for  ages.  These  lots 
are  about  the  center  of  the  town  as  it  is  laid  out,  and  at  an  intermediate  distance 
between  the  two  rivers.  A church  is  on  the  way  to  be  built  of  squared  timber 
and  moderate  dimensions,  which  may  accommodate  the  people  until  a large 
building  can  be  erected.”  In  January,  1787,  Mr.  Brackenridge  wrote  as  fol- 
lows from  Philadelphia:  “A  bill  is  published  to  incorporate  trustees  for  a 

religious  Christian  society  in  Pittsburg,  and  when  passed  into  a law  I shall  take 
a conveyance  from  the  Mr.  Penns  of  a number  of  lots  for  the  use  of  the  church 
or  churches  and  the  burying  grounds.”  About  a month  later  Mr.  Brackenridge 
wrote  as  follows  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  people  of  Pittsburg:  “There  are 

those  who  tell  me  that  many  of  you  are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  my  having  repre- 
sented you  in  the  House  of  Assembly  as  Christians  only  and  not  of  any  particular 
sect;  and  with  my  having  proposed  taking  a charter  of  incorporation  of  our 
church,  without  any  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian 
or  otherwise.  Now,  I am  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  you  are,  but  with  respect  to 
mode  of  church  government  or  mode  of  worship  they  are  with  me  of  no  moment. 
Having  the  same  good  opinion  of  your  undertaking  that  I have  of  my  own,  I 
had  believed  you  would  have  thought  so  likewise.  I had  hoped  that,  seated  on 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  inhabited  globe  and  separated  from  the  old  world  by  a 
great  mountain,  you  would  have  taken  up  things  on  the  same  principles,  and 
presented  a church  like  those  in  the  time  of  the  first  apostles,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  ‘Christian’  only,  and  have  left  it  to  divines  in  futures  times  to 
dispute,  as  they  now  do,  about  those  of  Smyrna  or  Ephesus,  whether  you  were 
Presbyterian  or  Episcopal.  But  since  this  cannot  be,  so  far  as  I can  accomplish 
it,  you  shall  have  your  wish  in  all  things.  If  it  is  your  desire  that  a church  be 
incorporated  under  the  name  ‘Presbyterian,’  you  will  signify  it  by  instructions 
to  that  effect,  and  I shall  obey  them.  It  will  also  be  necessary  that  you  transmit 
me  a list  of  the  names  of  trustees,  for  I do  not  know  who  are  Presbyterians 
amongst  you,  at  least  with  certainty,  and  would  not  wish  to  take  upon  me  in 
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these  church  affairs,  which  are  of  a nature  extremely  delicate,  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.-’ 

In  January,  1790,  the  Presbyterians  of  Pittsburg  assembled  in  their  meeting- 
house for  the  purpose  of  extending  a call  to  a minister  for  the  congregation.  It 
was  announced  that  all  who  had  been  members  thereof,  and  others  who  should 
actually  become  members  by  subscription,  should  be  eligible  to  vote.  At  this 
time  David  Duncan  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  lots  granted 
by  the  Penns  to  Trinity  Church  were  numbers  435,  436,  and  a half  of  437,  of  the 
general  plan  of  the  town.  These  lots  were  conveyed  to  John  Gibson,  John 
Orinsby,  Devereaux  Smith  and  Nathaniel  Bedford  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (Trinity).  In  March,  1806,  the  Legislature  con- 
firmed the  ownership  of  the  Church  to  these  lots.  The  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house  stood  on  Wood  Street  at  the  upper  end.  In  1798  the  Gazette  said  “that 
fast  day  was  observed  by  all  except  four  persons,  two  of  whom  were  supposed 
not  to  be  entitled  to  citizenship.”  The  examinations  of  the  columns  of  the  old 
newspapers  of  about  that  date  indicate  that  there  existed  here  a strong  element 
of  atheism.  Thomas  Paine  and  his  works  were  often  referred  to,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  principles  had  several  followers  in  this  vicinity.  In  September, 
1.803,  there  were  four  religious  congregations  in  Pittsburg,  as  follows:  Pres- 

byterian, Dutch,  Lutheran  and  Covenanter  or  Seceder.”  By  act  of  April  13, 
1807,  the  Legislature  commissioned  John  Wilkins,  Sr.,  John  Johnston,  William 
Boggs  and  William  Porter  to  raise  by  means  of  a lottery  a sum  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,  to  be  used  in  finishing  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Pittsburg,  and  it  was 
further  provided  that  before  the  tickets  should  be  drawn  the  plan  of  conducting 
the  lottery  should  be  laid  before  the  Governor,  to  be  by  him  approved.  The 
commissioners  were  required  to  enter  into  bonds  to  conduct  a fair  drawing,  and 
each  was  required  to  take  oath  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  two  or 
more  of  the  commissioners  were  required  to  attend  the  drawing  each  day  and 
to  publish  the  fortunate  numbers  in  the  papers  and  ff>  pay  prizes  within  six 
months;  and  it  was  also  provided  that  in  case  any  prize  should  not  be  drawn 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  the  same  should  be  turned  over  to  the  church.  This  lot- 
tery scheme  was  a total  failure.  The  congregation  became  involved  in  debt  and 
the  church  was  sold  under  the  hammer  in  1811,  Rev.  Mr.  Herron  buying  it  in  his 
own  name.  Under  him  it  greatly  prospered.  By  1814  the  church  had  $150 
surplus  in  its  treasury,  and  wings  were  added  in  1817.  Regular  weekly  prayer 
meetings  were  added  in  1817.  Mr.  Cuming  said  “that  in  1808  there  were  seven 
societies  of  Christians  in  Pittsburg,  as  follows:  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Cove- 

nanter, German  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Anabap- 
tist.” The  Catholic  church  was  erected  on  ground  at  the  north  end  of  Liberty 
Street,  donated  by  General  O’Hara.  In  1810  the  Methodists  were  busy  collecting 
subscriptions  to  be  used  in  building  their  church.  In  1810,  according  to  Mr. 
Cuming,  there  were  here  one  Episcopal  church,  three  Presbyterians,  one  German 
Lutheran,  one  Covenanter,  one  Methodist  and  one  Catholic,  the  latter  having  an 
“excellent  organ.”  The  Episcopal  church  was  an  octagonal  building,  constructed 
of  brick,  which  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  Wood  Street  and  across  the  street, 
nearly  opposite,  was  the  Presbyterian  brick  meeting-house.  The  octagonal 
church  was  long  a familiar  landmark.  On  a remote  street,  near  Grant’s  Hill, 
stood  a small  brick  Presbyterian  church,  which  was  used  by  a branch  organiza- 
tion. Near  the  latter  stood  the  German  Lutheran  meeting-house,  and  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  town  was  a “very  good  brick  meeting-house  for  a large 
congregation  of  Covenanters.”  Outside  of  the  town,  near  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Woods,  “a  handsome  brick  church  is  building  for  a society  of  Roman  Catholics.” 
Mr.  Cuming  says:  “A  respectable  society  of  Methodist  Episcopals  meet  at  each 
other's  houses,  not  having  yet  any  meeting  house;”  and  also'  that  “the  Court- 
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house  is  well  built  of  brick,  is  spacious  and  convenient  for  judiciary  purposes 
and  serves  for  a place  of  worship  for  the  Episcopal  Society  until  their  own 
church  is  finished,  as  also  occasionally  for  itinerant  preachers  to  display  their 
oratory,  and  the  jury-room  upstairs  is  sometimes  converted  into  a very  good 
theater  where  private  theatricals  are  practiced  in  the  winter  by  young  gentlemen 
of  the  town.”  In  1808  Mr.  Steele  ministered  to  the  Presbyterian  congregation, 
Mr.  Taylor  to  the  Episcopal,  Mr.  Boggs  to  the  Second  Presbyterian,  Mr.  Black 
to  the  Covenanters  and  Mr.  Sheva  to  the  German  Lutherans.  About  this  time 
the  Synod  of  Pittsburg  was  constituted  the  Western  Missionary  Society,  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  education  and  Christianity  among  the  Indians.  In  1814 
the  Pittsburg  Bible  Society  was  organized  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church. 
What  the  society  accomplished  during  its  early  existence  cannot  be  stated.  Dur- 
ing 1824  Rev.  Joseph  Patterson  reported  that  the  society  delivered  150  Bibles,  101 
Testaments,  and  that  during  the  seven  years  ending  with  the  close  of  1824  it 
had  delivered  2,382  Bibles  and  1,180  Testaments.  The  Niles  Register  of  April, 
1815,  states  that  there  were  eight  places  of  worship  in  Pittsburg,  as  follows: 
“Two  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Seceder,  one  Covenanter,  one  German 
Lutheran,  one  Methodist  and  one  Catholic.”  That  journal  .also  stated  that 
Pittsburg’s  permanent  library  consisted  of  about  2,000  volumes.  The  Bible 
Society  was  organized,  as  before  stated,  March  18,  1814,  in  the  Academy  building, 
pursuant  to  a call  emanating  from  the  Philadelphia  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Herron,  who  called  the  meeting 
for  that  purpose.  In  October,  1817,  the  Pittsburg  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  reported  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  except  as  a medicine;  this  was 
a confirmation  of  previous  action  of  the  same  import  by  that  body.  The  synod 
also  discountenanced  “attendance  upon  balls,  dances,  routs,  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions and  other  vain  amusements  by  the  members  of  our  church.”  In  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  presbyteries  in  October,  1817,  appears  the 
following  passage:  “In  the  city  of  Pittsburg  and  elsewhere  there  are  a number 
of  praying  societies  and  Bible  classes  which  have  been  formed  in  several  of  their 
congregations  and  are  well  attended.”  In  October,  1817,  the  Western  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg  assembled,  and  Matthew  Brown  was 
chosen  moderator  and  Francis  Herron  clerk.  Missionaries  to  all  of  the  Indian 
districts  of  the  West  were  appointed,  among  whom  were  Revs.  Michael  Law, 
Robert  Johnston,  Abraham  Boyd,  John  Munson,  Lyman  Potter,  Thomas  Hunt, 
John  Matthews  and  A.  G.  Fairchild.  In  1818  the  church  building  for  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  congregation  was  opened  and  dedicated.  In  1818  General 
O’Hara  presented  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  a beautiful  chandelier,  which 
had  just  been  imported. 

In  March,  1818,  the  Pittsburg  Union  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Sunday- 
school  work  held  its  first  quarterly  meeting.  The  officers  were:  John  P.  Skel- 
ton, president;  Mark  Stackhouse,  vice-president,  and  James  Belden,  secretary. 
The  society  thus  far  had  met  with  splendid  encouragement,  and  in  March  it 
was  proposed  to  open  a free  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  General  O’Hara 
offered  to  donate  a lot  for  the  school.  Steps  were  taken  to  collect  funds,  and  thus 
the  Adelphi  Free  School,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  elsewhere,  was 
established.  It  was  a combined  Sunday  and  public  school  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
children.  Soon  after  this  was  organized  the  Young  Men’s  Auxiliary  Bible  Soci- 
ety,' connected  with  which  were  the  following  gentlemen:  “Harmar  Denny, 

John  FI.  Hopkins,  Daniel  Chute,  H.  Sterling,  J.  FI.  Lambdin,  James  Wilson, 
Samuel  P.  Bolles,  Michael  Allen,  V.  B.  McGahan,  John  R.  Stockman,  A.  Liggett, 
B.  R.  Evans,  James  Belden,  John  D.  Davis,  E.  Selden  and  Samuel  H.  Richard- 
son. Mr.  Denny  was  president  in  1818  and  Michael  Allen  treasurer. 

“For  Sale  or  Barter. — The  one-half  of  pew  number  44,  in  the  Second  Pres- 
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byterian  Meeting-house.  The  good  old  leader  who  has  labored  with  and  for  us 
many  years,  and  who  was  popular  enough  to  preach  in  an  old  carpenter  shop 
until  he  had  strengthened  the  congregation  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  build  a 
regular  meeting-house,  which  is  now  finished,  who  has  borne  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day,  has  not  been  considered  worthy  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  labors, 
and  for  want  of  popularity  has  been  discharged  and  a man  more  in  favor  has 
appeared  in  his  stead.  It  is  now  thought  a good  time  to  transfer  the  right  of 
said  property  to  one  of  the  supporters  of  this  favorite,  as  the  owner  never 
went  to  preaching  to  hear  popularity  explained,  but  rather  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel”  (a). 

Lieutenant  Isaac  E.  Craig,  fourth  son  of  Major  Isaac  Craig,  of  Pittsburg, 
was  killed  in  a duel  with  Lieutenant  Maul,  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  July  26,  1819  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years.  Both  his  father  and  grandfather  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Revolution.  This  melancholy  event  called  out  an  earnest  remon- 
strance from  the  local  churches  against  dueling. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Pittsburg  Sunday-school  Association  was 
rendered  in  February,  1819.  It -was  shown  by  that  report  that  previous  to  the 
organization  of  the  society  several  Sabbath-schools  had  been  instituted  in  Pitts- 
burg by  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  first  went  in  debt  to  secure  elementary 
books  for  the  poor  children,  who  were  rescued  by  them  from  idleness  and  vice 
and  brought  into  the  school.  It  was  shown  that  as  soon  as  the  association  was 
organized  the  debts  of  the  various  Sunday-schools  thus  incurred  were  assumed, 
and  thereafter  the  affairs  of  the  separate  organizations  were  merged  into  the 
Union  Society.  In  February,  1819,  the  association  comprised  ten  Sunday- 
schools,  as  follows:  1.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  on  Front  Street 
near  Smithfield;  2.  A colored  Sabbath-school  at  the  schoolroom  of  the  colored 
people  on  Smithfield  Street  near  the  weighhouse,  adjoining  the  alley  between 
Third  and  Fourth  streets;  3.  In  Masonic  Hall,  on  Wood  Street  above  Fifth;  4. 
At  W.  and  R.  Moody’s  schoolroom,  on  Fourth  Street;  5.  At  John  M.  Riddle’s 
schoolroom,  on  Wood  Street;  6.  At  McElroy’s  schoolroom,  on  Sixth  street;  7. 
On  Smithfield  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh;  8.  In  Bayardstown;  9.  In 
Allegheny;  10.  One  recently  organized  in  Mr.  Bruce’s  church  on  Seventh  Street. 
During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  association  gathered  into  Sunday- 
schools  about  550  children  and  gratuitously  taught  a colored  school.  Every 
church  in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  had  joined  in  the  movement.  The  people  had 
been  liberal  and  expenses  had  been  paid  as  fast  as  they  had  accumulated. 
During  the  year  a total  of  $178.62  was  collected,  and  $177.77  was  spent.  It 
was  announced  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  by  the  board  of  management  that 
the  association  would  require'for  the  coming  year  more  funds;  they  announced 
that  the  year  1818  had  been  an  experiment  and  had  proved  a most  gratifying 
success,  and  all  advised  a continuance  of  united  labor.  Joseph  Patterson  was 
reelected  president  of  the  association,  Thomas  Davis  first  vice-president,  Charles 
Avery  second  vice-president,  J.  M.  Riddle  secretary,  and  Daniel  Chute  treasurer. 
The  directors  were  Messrs.  Davis,  Hannen,  Hazleton,  Thompson,  Hartupie, 
McGahan,  Fairman,  Bell,  Craig,  Hall,  Plumb,  Church,  Hind,  Marshall,  Wilson, 
Snowden,  Clark,  Smith  and  Hills. 

Great  good  was  accomplished  in  1818-19  by  the  Sunday-school  Association 
of  Pittsburg,  which  rescued  from  vice,  idleness  and  crime  several  hundred  of 
children.  “There  is  no  place  perhaps  where  institutions  of  this  kind  are  more 
necessary  than  in  this  city.  The  great  mass  of  our  population  consists  of  people 
who  are  apt  to  be  careless  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  their  children,  and  the 
constant  influx  of  strangers,  to  which  we  are  subjected,  must  still  further  unsettle 


(a)'  Gazette,  October  13,  1818. 
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our  habits”  (c).  On  Christmas,  1818,  Rev.  Francis  Herron  preached  to  these 
children,  whose  number  and  deportment  under  their  teachers  excited  surprise 
and  pleasure. 

In  February,  1819,  there  were  in  Pittsburg  eleven  religious  societies,  of 
which  seven  owned  their  own  churches.  The  latter  were  as  follows:  Presby- 

terians, Seceders,  Covenanters,  Union  Association,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Roman 
Catholics;  and  the  following  were  without  buildings  of  their  own:  Presbyterian, 

Episcopal,  Methodist  and  German  Protestant.  It  was  noticed  by  the  Gazette 
in  March,  1819,  that  the  Episcopal  church  and  the  Catholic  chapel  each  had  a 
small  but  serviceable  organ,  and  that  several  of  the  houses  were  large  and 
comfortable  buildings,  with  no  pretense  to  architectural  excellence,  except  that 
the  Episcopal  church  had  a “pretty  cupola.” 

In  May,  1820,  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  composed  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
and  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  addressed  a letter  to  Rev.  Francis  Herron 
requesting  him  to  take  steps  to  obtain  a subscription  of  provisions  and  articles 
to  be  used  in  building  for  the  missionary  family  of  twenty-five  persons,  who 
were  soon  to  pass  through  Pittsburg  on  their  way  to  establish  a mission  among 
the  Osage  Indians  on  the  Arkansas  River.  This  was  the  first  effort  made  by 
the  society  and  the  three  churches  above  mentioned  to  spread  the  Gospel  among 
the  Indians  of  the  West.  Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Flerron  $1,209.85  in  cash 
and  a large  supply  of  provisions  and  building  materials  were  collected  and  turned 
over  to  the  missionaries  upon  their  arrival  in  Pittsburg. 

In  1820  Mr.  Patterson  was  reelected  president  of  the  Sabbath-school  Asso- 
ciation, Thomas  Davis  and  Matthew  B.  Lowrie  vice-presidents,  James  Hall 
secretary-,  and  Daniel  Chute  treasurer.  In  January,  1822,  Trinity  Church  was 
given  authority  to  sell  the  triangular  lot  and  building  thereon  at  Wood,  Liberty 
and  Sixth  streets.  In  1822  the  first  Welsh  congregation  was  established.  In 
18 22  the  Pittsburg  Recorder,  the  first  religious  newspaper  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  was  established  in  Pittsburg  by  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews. 

The  Sunday-school  Association  which  was  organized  in  1818  and  which 
started  out  auspiciously  seems  to  have  become  extinct  early  in  the  twenties. 
At  least  in  1825  a Sunday-school  association  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
organized  and  placed  on  a substantial  footing.  Annually  thereafter  anniversary 
services  were  held  for  many  years.  In  1836  this  society  held  its  eleventh  anni- 
versary meeting,  and  at  that  date  James  Wilson  was  elected  president,  Samuel 
Beatty  treasurer,  and  O.  P.  Blair  secretary.  The  society  reported  that  during 
the  previous  year  it  had  collected  $259.90  for  the  Sunday-school  house  at  Arthurs- 
ville  and  had  received  from  various  sources  for  the  benefit  of  the  seven  Sunday- 
schools  under  its  care  a total  of  $123.  Of  the  seven  Sunday-schools  connected 
with  the  association  six  reported  456  scholars  in  attendance,  sixty  teachers  and 
873  volumes  in  their  libraries. 

In  April,  1827,  at  a general  meeting  of  all  the  Christian  denominations  of 
Pittsburg  strong  action  was  taken  against  dueling  and  intemperance.  Dr. 
Black  delivered  a powerful  lecture  against  dueling  to  a crowded  house  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  church.  He  declared  openly  that  every  duelist  was  a violator 
of  the  sixth  commandment,  and  in  case  he  caused  death  was  unquestionably 
a murderer.  The  meeting  passed  resolutions  recommending  Congress  to  pass 
a law  prohibiting  dueling  and  to  disfranchise  all  duelists. 

In  1821  the  first  distinctive  Female  Bible  Society  was  organized,  and  in 
1826  the  first  Auxiliary  Tract  Society  was  formed.  In  1827  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  formally  decided  to  locate  the  Western  Theo- 


(c)  Gazette,  1819. 
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logical  Seminary  in  Alleghenytown,  as  it  was  then  called.  By  1827  the  Female 
Bible  Society  of  Pittsburg,  the  president  of  which  was  Mrs.  E.  F.  Denny,  was 
in  a flourishing  condition  and  doing  most  excellent  work. 

In  April,  1827,  the  Pittsburg  Sabbath-school  Union  made  its  first  annual 
report,  embracing  among  other  important  events  the  following  statistics: 


Schools.  Teachers.  Scholars. 
Sabbath-school  Association  of  the  Second 

Presbyterian  Church  3 38  190 

Pittsburg  Sabbath-school  Association 3 96  476 

Sabbath-school  Association  of  the  First 

Presbyterian  Church 2 37  170 

Allegheny  Sabbath-school 1 12  120 

Lawrenceville  Sabbath-school  1 6 60 

African  day-school  1 6 60 

African  Ewing  school 1 6 70 

Beavertown  Sabbath-school 1 12  90 


Total  auxiliary j> 13 

Not  connected  with  the  Union  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

Episcopal  Sabbath-school 1 

Rev.  Mr.  Tassey’s  church 1 

Phoenix  Sabbath-school,  Bayardstown ....  1 


213 


12 


B336 


100 

40 

50 


Total  16 


236  1,526 


At  this  time  the  officers  of  the  Sabbath-school  Union  were  as  follows:  M.  B. 
Lowrie,  president;  John  Hannen  and  Charles  Craig,  vice-presidents;  Luke 
‘Loomis,  corresponding  secretary;  Isaac  Harris,  recording  secretary;  John 
McKee,  treasurer.  The  Pittsburg  Sabbath-school  Union  celeb,  ated  July  4,  1827, 
in  a locust  grove  at  the  south  end  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  There  were 
present  not  less  than  1,200  children.  Rev.  Mr.  Cook  opened  the  services  with 
prayer,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Revs.  Francis  Herron  and  Elisha  P. 
Swift.  Many  songs  and  hymns  were  sung  and  a fine  dinner  spread  out  under  the 
trees  was  enjoyed.  Rev.  Joseph  Stockton  closed  the  services  with  prayer. 

In  1827  the  Pittsburg  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  num- 
bered about  ninety  ministers.  The  adherence  of  this  conference  to  the  organic 
principles  of  lay  delegation  came  near  causing  the  bishops  to-  dissolve  that  body 
about  this  time.  In  1828  the  Methodist  Church  in  Pittsburg  was  formally 
incorporated.  In  April,  1828,  action  was  taken  by  the  Christians  of  all  the 
different  denominations  toward  the  formation  of  a national  society,  which  should 
have  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath.  Of  the 
meeting  taking-  this  action  Rev.  Dr.  Black  was  chairman  and  Thomas  Fairman 
secretary.  In  1829  the  Pittsburg  Sabbath-schools  took  united  action  to  establish 
here  a permanent  depository  for  Sunday-school  funds.  Of  this  meeting  Rev. 
J.  J.  Janeway,  D.  D.,  was  chairman.  He  announced  that  it  had  been  determined 
to  raise  $400  for  the  branch  depository,  and  a committee  of  twelve  was  appointed 
to  solicit  donations.  This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Laughlin,  Douthett, 
Kerr,  Black,  Leech,  Hart,  Beer,  Childs,  Wilson,  Huston,  Greenough  and  Lowrie. 
A committee  of  six  persons  was  appointed  to  reestablish  the  colored  Sunday- 
school.  The  members  of  this  committee  were  Messrs.  Williams,  Torode,  Reed, 
Beer,  Marshall  and  Albree. 

In  1830  the  extraordinary  spread  of  Catholicism  over  the  United  States 
began  to  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Protestant  denominations.  It  was 
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observed  with  alarm  that  many  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  were  adherents  of  that  faith,  and  the  various  denominations  of 
Pittsburg  held  numerous  public  meetings  in  which  the  question  of  limiting 
the  power  of  the  Catholics  and  the  spread  of  the  influence  of  that  church  were 
discussed  with  becoming  gravity.  Later  in  the  thirties,  the  influence  of  the 
Catholics  having  been  still  further  extended,  a newspaper  war  was  waged  against 
the  appointment  of  Catholics  as  such  to  any  office  of  trust  under  the  Govern- 
ment. The  appointment  of  Roger  B.  Taney,  a Catholic,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  aroused  an  indignant  protest  from  the 
Protestants  throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  in  Pittsburg.  At  that  time 
a bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  here,  and  that  religious  body  had  greatly 
increased  in  numbers,  and  had  already  gained  a strong  foothold  in  the  political 
circles  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Many  citizens  and  county  officers  were  adher- 
ents of  that  faith,  and  for  many  years  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  Catholicism 
was  painted  in  lurid  colors  by  the  Protestant  and  secular  press.  Oh  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholics  quietly  and  persistently  pursued  the  inscrutable  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  their  organization,  and  continued  greatly  to  increase  in  numbers 
and.  in  civil  and  political  influence  and  prominence. 

In  1831  the  Sabbath-school  Association  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
embraced  eight  separate  schools,  with  a total  scholarship  of  600,  and  with  twenty- 
eight  male  and  thirty-two  female  teachers,  thirteen  superintendents  and  four 
secretaries.  At  this  time  there  was  introduced  into  at  least  one  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  the  infant  monitorial  school  system,  the  first  of  its  kind  commenced 
west  of  the  mountains.  In  a short  time  it  numbered  from  80  to  100  children, 
ranging  in  age  from  two  to  ten  years.  This  infant  school  was  conducted  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  church.  One  of  the  schools  was  located  at  the  lower  glass- 
works, and  another,  consisting  of  colored  children,  was  held  in  the  African 
church.  No.  8 was  held  in  the  Welsh  church  in  Pipestown. 

The  early  thirties  witnessed  an  extraordinary  growth  of  local  churches. 
In  three  consecutive  years,  from  1831  to  1833,  inclusive,  there  were  built  a total 
of  seventeen  new  churches.  Previous  to  1831  ten  church  buildings  had  supplied 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  but  commencing  with  the  growth  of  the  city 
and  its  wonderful  prosperity  at  the  tune  of  the  construction  of  the  canal,  the 
churches,  like  every  other  feature  and  interest,  underwent  a complete  trans- 
formation, and  enjoyed  a degree  of  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  previous  his- 
tory of  this  community.  The  new  churches  erected  were  as  follows:  One 

Methodist  Episcopal  church,  56  by  74  feet;  Methodist  Protestant,  62  by  76  feet; 
Reformed  Presbyterian  (rebuilt),  50  by  65  feet;  Presbyterian  church  in  Northern 
Liberties,  50  by  60  feet;  Methodist  Protestant  in  Allegheny,  44  by  60  feet; 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Allegheny,  35  by  58  feet;  Associate  Reformed  in 
Allegheny,  45  by  60  feet;  Presbyterian  in  Allegheny,  56  by  96  feet;  two  small 
Baptist  churches;  one  fine  Catholic  cathedral;  Third  Presbyterian,  66  by  92 
feet;  one  large  Baptist,  48  by  56  feet;  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  36  by  60  feet; 
German  Evangelical  Protestant,  50  by  69  feet;  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Epis- 
copalian in  Lawrenceville.  This  immense  growth  of  churches  was  caused  by 
the  influx  of  new  inhabitants,  and,  to  a large  extent,  was  confined  to  Allegheny, 
which  borough  was  then  growing  at  an  astonishing  rate.  It  is  safe  to  say,  in  the 
absence  of  exact  figures,  that  the  church  membership  of  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and 
vicinity  increased  100  per  cent.  The  influence  of  this  development  was  immedi- 
ately felt  in  the  great  increase  of  the  number  of  Sabbath-schools  and  in  the  attend- 
ance thereto,  as  well  as  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  tract,  Bible  and  other 
auxiliary  church  societies.  1 Ins  infusion  of  new  material,  so  to  speak,  caused  a 
complete  transformation  in  church  methods  which  had  previously  prevailed. 
Many  new  ministers  came,  whose  influence  soon  began  to  be  felt  among  the 
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discordant  and  vicious  elements  which  gathered  here  during  the  early  years  of 
the  canal.  Taken  as  a whole,  no  period  in  the  history  of  Pittsburg  of  so  short 
a lapse  of  time  ever  witnessed  such  a phenomenal  development  in  the  fields  of 
religion.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  Unitarian  Church  was  organized  in 
Pittsburg. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Christians  made  such  advancement,  it  is  likewise 
true  that  atheism  and  infidelity  began  to  publicly  manifest  themselves  in  this 
community.  The  Pittsburg  Manufacture r espoused  the  cause  of  atheism  and 
infidelity,  and  openly  advocated  the  principles  of  Thomas  Paine  concerning 
religion.  The  paper  gained  many  adherents,  and  soon  an  organization  was 
effected  on  the  lines  of  opposition  to  Christianity.  Frances  Wright,  who  was  then 
fast  coming  to  the  notice  of  Pittsburgers  for  her  iconoclastic  lectures,  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Manufacturer,  though  ridiculed  in  unsparing  terms  by  nearly  all 
the  other  newspapers  here.  Her  arguments  against  religious  societies  and 
government  met  a warm  response  from  the  friends  of  the  Manufacturer.  The 
result  was  a three-sided  war  between  the  newspapers  of  Pittsburg  on  the  subjects 
of  Infidelity,  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  In  May,  1831,  a public  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  Infidelity,  the  supporters  of  Frances  Wright  and  the  subscribers 
to  the  Manufacturer  was  held,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 
“ Resolved , That  however  good  the  intentions  or  sincere  the  zeal  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Bible,  tract  or  religious  educational  societies  may  be,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  their  tendencies  are  pernicious  and  must  be  in  their  consequences 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  Republic;  and  that  if  these  objections  were 
not  above  the  reach  of  refutation,  from  the  difference  of  opinion  that  exists  in 
relation  to  the  objects  contemplated  by  their  advocates,  they  are  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  people  and  tend  to  the  destruction  of  constitutional 
liberty.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  Congress  and 
the  other  public  functionaries,  who  attended  a meeting  at  Washington  on  the 
16th  of  February,  for  the  purpose  of  piomoting  a Sunday-school  crusade  against 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  an  indirect  violation  of  their  con- 
stitutional duties,  as  the  establishment  of  a dangerous  precedent  and  an  insult 
offered  to  the  character  of  the  nation.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  defeat  of  the 
petitioners  for  stopping  Sunday  mails  and  the  arrest  of  the  missionaries  in 
Georgia  as  happy  illustrations  of  that  spirit  of  generous  liberality  which  pervades 
the  councils  of  the  country  and  which  a system  of  equal  and  rational  education 
can  alone  preserve.” 

In  speaking  of  the  course  of  the  Manufacturer,  the  Gazette  of  February, 
1835,  said:  “We  have  for  a long  time  refrained  from  noticing  this  infamous 

sheet.  It  is  one  of  those  vehicles  of  vile  and  detestable  principles  which  can 
scarcely  be  referred  to  without  loathing  and  abhorrence.  Its  position  heretofore 
has  been  comparatively  obscure.  Being  one  out  of  the  four  Jackson  papers  in  this 
city  and  vicinity  it  moved  along  less  conspicuously  and  was  scarcely  to  be  noticed 
except  by  the  filthy,  slimy  trail  which  it  left  in  its  progress.” 

“Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  persons  be  appointed  to'  solicit  the 
cooperation  of  the  several  Sabbath-school  associations  of  this  city  and  vicinity 
to  confer  on  the  expediency  of  forming  a general  association,  to  be  represented 
by  delegates  in  quarterly  meeting's  or  otherwise,  as  may  best  secure  a united 
influence  of  the  friends  of  the  cause”  (b). 

In  June,  1832,  upon  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  Pittsburg,  the  clergy, 
elders  and  members  of  the  several  religious  denominations  met  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  and  passed  resolutions  admitting  that  there  was.  just  cause 
of  alarm,  and  that  the  danger  was  sufficient  to  demand  that  every  city  and  com- 


(b)  Action  of  Sabbath-school  Association  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 
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munity  should  have  recourse  to  religion  by  an  acknowledgment  of  sin  and  sup- 
plications for  mercy  to  God  that  he  might  graciously  avert  his  judgments  or 
mitigate  their  force,  and  recommended  that  all  should  meet  in  the  churches 
on  July  6th  and  observe  that  day  as  one  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  and 
humble  themselves  and  beseech  him  to  interpose  his  help  in  this  hour  of  danger. 
The  Governor  was  asked  to  issue  a proclamation  and  appoint  a special  day  to  be 
devoted  to  religious  services.  The  Rev.  John  T.  Pressly  was  chairman  of  this 
meeting,  and  John  M.  Snowden  secretary. 

In  April,  1833,  the  churches,  upon  investigation,  learned  that  less  than 
one-half  of  the  children  of  the  city  were  accustomed  to  attend  Sabbath-school, 
whereupon  a union  meeting  was  held  and  a committee  appointed  to  divide  the 
city  into  districts  and  call  at  every  house  to.  urge  the  necessity  of  placing  all  chil- 
dren under  proper  religious  influences.  Of  this  meeting  J.  H.  McClelland  was 
chairman  and  H.  Newcomb  secretary.  At  this  time  also  union  prayer-meetings 
were  instituted  and  many  revival  proceedings  were  conducted.  In  February,  1-834, 
a Young  Men’s  Society,  a religious  organization  founded  upon  moral  principles 
similar  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  to-day,  was  established, 
and  in  a short  time  had  a large  membership.  Shortly  before  this  date  the  first 
thorough  and  successful  movement  in  the  cause  of  temperance  had  been  com- 
menced. The  young  ladies  connected  with  the  churches  also  organized  a Young 
Ladies’  Temperance  Society. 

The  most  important  era  of  moral  quickening  in  the  history  of  the  cities 
occurred  during  the  early  part  of  the  decade  of  the  thirties.  The  churches 
greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  in  interest;  Sabbath-schools  were  greatly 
improved;  temperance  societies  were  organized;  tract  and  Bible  societies  circu- 
lated many  thousands  of  their  publications;  the  crimes  of  dueling  and  slavery 
were  realized,  exposed  and  denounced,  and  in  many  other  ways  this  community 
gave  evidences  of  great  moral  advancement. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Universalists  established  an  organization 
here.  Rev.  N.  G.  Collins  was  probably  the  first  pastor.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Universalists  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Collins  were  severely  criticised  and  con- 
demned as  unscriptural  by  nearly  all  of  the  other  denominations.  Even  the 
newspapers  declared  that  the  position  of  the  Universalists  on  the  question  of 
universal  salvation  was  untenable  from  a Biblical  standpoint.  It  was  at  this  time 
also  that  sectarian  lines  began  to  be  drawn  more  sharply  than  ever  before  in 
this  vicinity,  and  from  time  to  time  the  best  thinkers  and  speakers  of  each  church 
were  put  forward  to  champion  the  doctrine  of  their  denominations.  All  these 
important  changes  and  events,  coupled  with  the  wave  of  infidelity  and  social 
reform,  combined  to  make  the  decade  of  the  thirties  the  most  memorable  in  the 
religious  history  of  Pittsburg. 

In  1833  the  Young  Men’s  Society  took  strong  grounds  against  theaters. 
Their  journal,  The  Friend,  was  a strong  factor  in  this  movement  and  as  a means 
of  improving  the  morals  of  the  community.  It  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
theater,  which  at  that  time,  like  everything  else  connected  with  Pittsburg, 
received  a great  stimulus.  A notable  argument  was  conducted  upon  the  subject 
of  the  immoral  influences  of  the  theater  between  a correspondent  of  7 he  Friend 
and  a correspondent  of  the  Gazette  in  1833.  In  this  discussion  the  good  and  bad 
tendencies  and  influences  of  the  theater  were  revealed  and  explained. 

In  May,  1835,  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  received  from  PI.  N.  Hooper, 
of  Boston,  a bell  weighing  nearly  3,000  pounds,  which  they  placed  in  the  belfry 
of  their  new  church.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  early  religious  features 
of  Pittsburg  was  the  annual  meeting  here  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Invariably  on  these  occasions  many  prominent  divines  from 
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different  portions  of  the  United  States  attended  and  conducted  services  in  the 
various  churches  of  this  vicinity. 

In  1835  severe  charges  of  immorality  were  brought  against  the  inmates 
of  Saint  Clair  Nunnery,  situated  at  Mount  Alvernia,  near  Alleghenytown.  They 
were  promptly  denied  by  John  O’Reilly,  pastor  of  Saint  Paul’s  Church.  Bishop 
Francis  P.  Kenrick  assisted  in  clearing  up  the  slander.  Suits  were  threatened 
and  instituted,  but  time  showed  the  falsity  of  the  reports  (d). 

In  June,  1835,  the  newspapers  noticed  especially  that  Allegheny  had  under- 
gone a wonderful  transformation.  In  a half  dozen  years  the  place  had  grown 
from  an  insignificant  village  to  a flourishing  town  of  nearly  5,000  people.  It 
had  a theological  seminary,  many  church  organizations,  fifteen  Sabbath-schools, 
about  the  same  number  of  day-schools,  and  its  big  cotton  factories  were  begin- 
ning to  attract  the  attention  of  the  country.  During  the  years  1833  and  1834 
many  of  the  new  churches  were  dedicated.  In  March,  1835  steps  were  taken  by 
the  united  churches  to  establish  a reading-room  for  the  benefit  of  steamboat 
men.  At  the  head  of  this  movement  was  Rev.  Mr.  Herron.  The  steamboat  men 
as  a class  were  wild,  reckless,  improvident  and  immoral,  and  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution  was  regarded  as  a valuable  accession  to  the  moral  influ- 
ences of  Pittsburg-.  Accordingly,  at  the  corner  of  Wood  and  Water  streets  a 
room  was  provided  by  some  benevolent  gentlemen,  where  religious  services 
were  regularly  conducted  for  the  especial  benefit  of  river  men.  The  leading 
ministers  of  the  city  took  turns  in  conducting  the  services.  In  1837  the  Old 
School  and  New  School  Presbyterian  organizations  separated. 

Professor  William  B.  Lacey,  who  was  himself  a Protestant  clergyman,  intro- 
duced into  his  female  institute  in  1837  instruction  in  dancing.  He  was  severely 
criticised  for  this  course,  the  newspapers  asking  why  not  introduce  cards  and 
billiard  tables  as  well?  At  this  time  all  the  churches  conducted  a rigid  crusade 
against  dancing,  card-playing  and  similar  amusements.  This  movement  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1837  the  receipts  from  a large  ball  held  on 
Washington’s  birthday  were  refused  by  the  ladies  of  the  Pittsburg  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. In  1837  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  in  Pittsburg  three  Sunday- 
schools,  eight  superintendents,  sixty-eight  teachers,  430  scholars  and  940  white 
and  four  colored  church  members.  The  only  two  buildings  were  the  Smithfield 
Street  and  the  Liberty  Street  churches.  Attached  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  were  five  Sabbath-schools,  embracing  about  500  children.  A corre- 
spondent of  the  Pittsburg  Conference  Journal  wrote  as  follows  in  January,  1838: 
“Although  it  is  a little  more  than  two  years  since  they  (Sabbath-schools)  were 
first  established  with  efficiency  in  Pittsburg  and  the  West,  yet  such  has  already 
been  the  happy  result  that  we  have  sent  out  devoted  and  faithful  missionaries 

from  our  Sabbath-schools  to  three  quarters  of  the  globe We  have 

been  in  meetings  where  the  teachers  of  eight  or  ten  different  denominations  have 

met  in  union  to  consult  about  the  best  interests  of  the  schools We  have 

seen  in  Pittsburg  some  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  union  meetings  of 
Sabbath-schools  and  clergymen  and  parents  of  almost  all  the  religious  denomina- 
tions to  celebrate  Christmas,  New  Year  or  the  Fourth  of  July  together.  Never 
can  we  forget  the  Sabbath-school  meeting  held  in  Stevenson’s  grove,  near  the 
canal,  six  or  eight  years  ago,  when  about  2,500  children,  about  300  teachers,  about 
1,000  parents  and  spectators  and  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  ministers  of  different 
denominations  met  together  in  a most  harmonious  and  happy  Fourth  of  July 
meeting.  Several  addresses  by  Dr.  Pressly,  Dr.  Herron  and  other  clergymen 
were  made.” 

In  1838  the  Pittsburg  Female  Bible  Society,  a branch  of  the  New  York 


(d)  Niles  Register,  August  15,  1835. 
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Bible  Society,  made  its  seventeenth  annual  report.  In  November,  1839,  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg,  which  had  been  recently  erected 
as  subordinate  to  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  held  its  first  session  in  this  city. 
Rev.  David  H.  Riddle  delivered  the  opening  sermon.  In  1840  the  Society  for  the 
Sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  instituted  a system  of  religious  services  on  the  various 
steamboat  lines  of  the  rivers.  John  T.  Pressly,  Charles  W.  Andrews,  Robert 
Dunlap  and  J.  R.  Kerr  were  the  publication  committee.  The  first  Universalist 
Church  of  Pittsburg  was  incorporated  in  1840.  Among  its  charter  members  were 
Manning  Hull,  Ephraim  and  Josiah  Frisbee,  Joseph  Millinger,  John  and  Henry 
Hartman,  William  Miller,  Otis  Young,  Robert  Christy,  David  Jenkins,  W.  C. 
Anderson,  Washington  Irwin  and  others.  The  year  1840  was  destined  to  witness 
another  period  of  extraordinary  growth  for  the  religious  organizations  of  this 
vicinity.  Nearly  two  years  previously  a revival  had  started  in  one  of  the  Meth- 
odist congregations,  and  had  continued  with  varying  success  more  or  less  until 
January,  1840,  when  it  culminated  in  the  greatest  religious  awakening  this  com- 
munity ever  underwent.  At  that  date  a wave  seemed  to  sweep  over  the  country 
and  all  the  other  churches  of  Pittsburg  became  involved.  It  was  stated  by  the 
newspapers  that  every  religious  organization  was  receiving  a large  increase  of 
membership  through  the  instrumentality  of  protracted  meetings.  In  every 
church  hundreds  of  persons  assembled  for  the  prayers  of  the  congregations. 
During  January  or  February  services  were  held  in  the  mornings,  afternoons 
and  evenings,  and  the  members  appointed  committees  to  visit  all  sections  of  the 
city  and  all  classes  of  people  to  kindle  still  further  the  work  of  regeneration.  It 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  'scores  to  join  one  church  in  a single  week. 
The  revival  continued  for  several  months,  and  no  doubt  nearly  or  quite  doubled 
the  membership  of  the  churches. 

In  September,  1840,  a movement  wras  commenced  which  resulted  in  a union 
of  all  Sabbath-school  associations  of  the  city  into  one  general  association  under 
the  management  of  a board  of  directors.  The  first  board  consisted  of  J.  D. 
Williams,  B.  McLain  and  J.  McCurdy.  At  this  time  the  churches  were  united  in 
a desperate  fight  against  intemperance  and  many  associated  vices.  While  each 
church  worked  for  its  own  individual  prosperity,  it  joined  the  others  in  a general 
movement  to  increase  the  interest  in  religious  practices  and  observances,  and 
to  expand  the  influence  of  religion  into  every  field  in  need  of  spiritual  revival.  At 
this  time  a persistent  effort  was  made  by  the  Sunday-school  Association  to  pre- 
vent steamboats  from  running  on  Sundays  so  far  as  a conveyance  of  passengers 
and  merchandise  was  concerned.  SO'  great  had  become  the  extent  of  gambling 
and  drinking  on  the  steamboats  down  the  Ohio>  that  the  Sabbath-school  Associa- 
tion of  this  city  held  a large  meeting  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church  in 
Allegheny  to  form  in  conjunction  with  other  cities  on  that  stream  a line  of 
temperance  steamboats  between  Pittsburg  and  Louisville  for  the  better  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath.  A committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  August  18,  1840,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Pittsburg.  Tfiis  committee  announced  that  they  had  secured  from  ninety-nine 
of  the  leading  commercial  houses  here  a pledge  to  patronize  such  a line  should 
it  be  organized,  giving  it  the  preference  providing  that  the  service  and  rates 
were  equally  as  good.  A resolution  recommending  the  organization  of  such  a 
line  and  pledging  it  the  influence  and  support  of  the  meeting  was  unanimously 
adopted.  The  publishing  committee  of  the  association  were  John  1 . Pressly, 
Charles  W.  Andrews,  Robert  Dunlap  and  J.  R.  Kerr  (e). 

On  September  28,  1840,  the  following  action  was  taken  here:  “Believing 
that  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  Sabbath-schools  and  very  useful  toward  the 
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moral  and  mental  improvement  of  Sabbath-school  teachers  to  form  a general 
association,  having  for  its  principal  objects  arrangements  for  public  lectures 
before  all  the  teachers  and  friends  of  Sabbath-schools,  monthly  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  subjects  relative  to  religious  education,  and  hearing  addresses  from 
members  previously  appointed,  originating  measures  of  general-  benefit  to  the 
schools,  and  by  friendly  discussion  and  interchange  of  sentiment  and  promote 
more  union,  sympathy  and  intelligence  among  the  many  laborers  in  the  Sabbath- 
school  cause  in  this  city  and  vicinity;  therefore,  Resolved,  That  we  do  now  form 
ourselves  into  such  an  association  to  be  governed  by  the  following  rules:  First — 
The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  the  Sabbath-school  Teachers’  Union  and 
shall  be  composed  of  all  Sabbath-school  superintendents  and  teachers”  (f). 

It  was  noted  in  August,  1841,  that  several  ministers  of  the  city  had  begun 
to  preach  in  other  buildings  than  churches  and  in  the  open  air,  one  of  them 
being  Rev.  Mr.  Bryan  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  Favorable 
comments  were  uttered.  The  Second  Street  market-house  was  thus  used  (g). 

In  1842  there  were  in  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and  environs  fifty-five  church 
buildings  and  the  following  number  of  congregations:  Presbyterian,  40;  Asso- 
ciate and  Associate  Reformed,  6;  Episcopal,  5;  Baptist,  4;  Catholic,  3;  Lutheran, 
2;  Congregational,  2;  Disciples,  2;  Welsh,  3;  colored,  4;  and  Unitarian,  German 
Reform,  German  Protestant,  Church  of  God,  and  Universalist,  1 each;  total,  76. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  twelve  years  the  number  of  church  buildings  had  been 
increased  from  10  to  55,  and  the  number  of  congregations  from  about  15  to  76. 
The  increase  in  membership,  although  exa,ct  figures  cannot  be  given,  may  be 
concluded  to  have  been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  congre- 
gations; in  other  words,  an  increase  of  probably  400  per  cent.  This  increase 
was  proportionately  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  cities  and 
was  not  without  its  important  effect  in  subsequent  years.  On  the  other  hand 
the  growth  of  infidelity,  and  particularly  of  Fourierism  and  various  doctrines 
more  or  less  antagonistic  to  religion,  likewise  found  here  a more  or  less  fruitful 
soil.  There  grew  up  a class  during  the  decade  of  the  forties  who1  professed  to  be 
purists,  a class  which  sought  to  destroy  the  customs  and  views  that  had  been  in 
vogue  for  centuries  on  the  subject  of  sociology  and  morals,  and  to  substitute 
therefor  communistic  principles  with  a hope  that  society  and  civilization  would 
be  benefited  thereby.  Many  of  the  best  thinkers  joined  this  movement,  and 
among  them  was  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Swisshelm,  who  a little  later  led  the  reform  move- 
ment in  this  vicinity.  The  reformers  began  a system  of  street  preaching  and  a 
concerted  attack  on  established  institutions  in  so  violent  a manner  as  to  bring 
down  upon  themselves  the  antagonism  of  the  churches,  and  in  the  end  edicts  of 
the  civil  authorities  to  prevent  their  meetings.  The  Commercial  Journal  of  Oc- 
tober 12,  1846,  said:  “We  heard  no  less  than  four  street  preachers  yesterday. 
We  believe  this  to  be  a very  excellent  practice  and  it  should  be  encouraged. 
Thousands  would  never  hear  a word  of  moral  instruction  'were  it  not  for  street 
preaching.” 

During  the  decade  of  the  forties  the  Catholic  laity  of  Pittsburg  assembled 
and  issued  a formal  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  proposed  bill  to  vest  all 
church  property  in  trustees  instead  of  in  the  bishops,  as  had  been  done  by  the 
Catholic  Church  from  time  immemorial.  In  April,  1845,  there  was  incorporated 
an  Aid  Society  of  the  Pittsburg  Annual  Conference,  for  the  support  of  disabled 
ministers,  their  widows  and  orphans.  In  June,  1846,  the  Alleghenian  stated  that 
“the  burning  of  a theater  in  Canada,  whereby  nearly  100  persons  suffered  death, 
was  intended  by  the  Almighty  as  a warning  to  all  persons  to  avoid  the’  theater.” 
The  Journal  thought  the  imputation  that  God  was  responsible  for  that  holocaust 


(f)  Gazette,  October  21,1840. 
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was  too  much  to  believe,  and  asked  how  about  the  bursting  of  the  gas  apparatus 
in  a church  here  where  several  men  were  killed?  Was  the  latter  a warning  for 
men  not  to  go  to  church?  The  Alleghenian  recommended  the  passage  of  a law 
declaring  theaters  a public  nuisance  and  the  performance  of  Shakespeare’s 
“Othello”  a criminal  offense. 

In  February,  1846,  a society  calling  themselves  The  Christian  Union  was 
organized,  the  object  as  stated  being  to  glorify  God  by  practical  inculcation  and 
observance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  that  we  manifest  our  love  of  God  by  doing 
good  to  our  fellow  mortals  in  peace  and  brotherhood.  The  origin  - of  this 
society  was  somewhat  indefinite.  At  the  time  it  was  organized  Messrs.  Van 
Arminge  and  Stevenson  were  the  principal  speakers  and  advocates  of  the  move- 
ment. No  doubt  the  organization  was  one  of  the  many  reform  movements  in 
the  domain  of  religion  that  were  promulgated  about  this  time.  Rev.  Hugh  M. 
Kirkland  became  prominent  here  during  the  forties  by  preaching  on  the  streets 
and  by  advocating  many  reforms  and  innovations  in  old  religious  practices.  In 
1846  he  made  it  his  special  duty  to  expose  the  alleged  fallacies  of  the  sect  calling 
themselves  The  Christian  Union,  and  in  his  advertisement  he  said  “of  himself 
and  in  the  course  of  his  sermons  he  will  incidentally  refer  to  other  abominable 
heresies  which  have  also  crept  into  the  Christian  Church  in  America.  He 
added  that  this  discourse  would  be  delivered  in  front  of  the  new  Courthouse.” 

“While  we  have  more  than  a hundred  churches  rearing  their  imposing  fronts 
upon  every  thoroughfare  of  our  city,  while  immense  sums  are  lavished  osten- 
tatiously upon  mission  schemes,  and  all  that  part  of  religion  which  is  capable 
of  parade  is  patronized  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  not  a hospital  opens  its  doors 
to  the  homeless  stranger  who  is  sick  and  worn.  The  poor  wretch  who  has 
been  deprived  of  the  light  of  reason  is  consigned  to  the  prison,  because  in  this 
pious  city  of  Pittsburg  there  is  no  asylum  to  receive  him.  Is  not  this  neglect 
too  grossly  inconsistent?  For  shame’s  sake,  if  no  nobler  motive  wall  answer, 
let  this  reproach  be  wiped  away  from  the  character  of  our  city”  (h). 

The  Swedenborgians,  or,  as  they  were  otherwise  known,  the  New  Christian 
Church,  were  organized  about  this  time.  Rev.  D.  Powell  was  the  Sweden- 
borgian  minister  in  1846.  He  held  services  in  Rev.  Dr.  Todd’s  seminary  on 
Federal  Street  near  the  bridge,  and  continued  to  lecture  each  evening  for  a 
week  on  the  doctrines  of  that  denomination.  Large  crowds  assembled  to  hear 
him.  In  December,  1849,  strong  efforts  were  made  by  representatives  of  the 
new  school  and  the  old  school  Presbyterian  churches  to  unite  them,  but  without 
success. 

In  1849  Mr.  Kirkland,  who  had  been  previously  arrested  for  the  same 
offense,  was  again  apprehended  for  disturbing  the  peace  and  sentenced  to  a 
short  term  at  “Mount  Airy.”  During  the  forties  he  caused  the  city  authorities 
great  annoyance  by  the  large  and  disorderly  crowds  which  he  collected  on  the 
streets,  despite  orders  to  the  contrary,  and  to  which  he  delivered  violent  dis- 
courses, criticising  severely  the  existing  forms  of  worship-  and  employing 
language  not  fit  to  be  heard.  Joseph  Barker  was  his  associate  in  these  prac- 
tices. In  1849  the  question  of  whether  it  was  better  to  rent  pews  or  sit  pro- 
miscuously in  the  churches  was  broached  and  discussed  by  the  congregations. 
The  Methodist  Church  in  Allegheny  had  for  some  time  adopted  the  method  of 
promiscuous  sitting,  and  great  satisfaction  had  been  expressed  over  the  use 
of  this  method.  The  Methodist  Church  to  some  extent  adopted  this  plan,  but 
most  of  the  other  denominations,  particularly  the  stronger  churches,  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  pew  method. 

In  October,  1849,  Rev.  Mr.  Reiss,  otherwise  known  as  the  “bearded 
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prophet,”  a somewhat  illiterate  man  though  a fervid,  eloquent  and  natural 
orator,  adopted  the  course  of  Mr.  Kirkland  and  preached  often  to  large  and 
noisy  assemblages  on  the  streets.  He  likewise  encountered  opposition  from 
the  city  authorities. 

In  1851  a great  wave  swept  over  the  country,  succeeding  the  wonderful 
performances  of  the  Fox  sisters  of  Rochester,  New  York,  in  securing  spiritual 
rappings  and  other  manifestations.  The  wave  struck  Pittsburg  and  soon  spirit- 
ualistic societies  were  formed.  Ere  long  mediums  were  developed  here, 
seances  were  held  and  in  other  ways  the  new  faith  manifested  its  ways  and 
works.  It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  realize  the  excitement  which  these  spirit 
manifestations  caused.  It  was  new  then;  had  never  been  investigated,  and  the 
feats  performed  were  so  marvelous  that  they  seemed  supernatural  and  miracu- 
lous. Much  excitement  was  caused  here  in  1851  when  the  mediums  of  the  spirit- 
ualists announced  that  the  spirit  of  Freeman  Dunn,  a condemned  murderer  who 
had  suicided  in  jail,  had  communicated  with  them,  had  admitted  being  in  hell 
and  had  described  his  awful  sufferings. 

In  August,  1851,  Mr.  Kirkland  was  again  arrested  for  violating  the  ordi- 
nance concerning  street  preaching,  and  after  conviction  was  confined  in  jail  in 
default  of  the  $20  fine.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  entertaining  orator,  for  large 
crowds  invariably  gathered  to  hear  him.  Joseph  Barker,  who-  was  mayor  of 
Pittsburg  in  1850,  was  an  enthusiast  on  various  reforms  and  likewise  continued 
to  violate  the  city  ordinance  prohibiting  the  assemblage  of  disorderly  crowds 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  He  defied  the  authorities  and  was  even  a participant  in 
one  or  more  riots,  upon  which  charge  he  was  finally  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  jail.  The  jury  recommended  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  court.  While  still  in 
jail  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Pittsburg  and  was  released  by  the  sheriff  before 
his  pardon  was  received  from  the  Governor.  Newspapers  throughout  the 
country  commented  upon  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  electing  a crazy  man  to 
the  office  of  mayor  of  Pittsburg.  A?  a matter  of  fact  Mr.  Barker  was  far  re- 
moved from  insanity.  He  was  an  enthusiast  and  a reformer,  and,  in  fact,  a man 
of  unusual  ability.  He  anticipated  many  reforms  which  have  been  carried  into 
effect  in  recent  years.  He  was  a moralist  and  did  not  spare  any  organization 
which  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  social  and  moral  reform 

In  the  spring  of  1853  a large  meeting  of  all  denominations  of  Christians 
was  held  in  Allegheny  to  form  a Sabbath-school  Association.  The  city  was 
divided  into  districts  and  every  family  was  visited,  and  the  names  of  all  children 
were  recorded,  and  the  fact  ascertained  at  which  church  they  attended.  A city 
missionary  was  chosen  under  whom  these  investigations  were  made.  In  five 
weeks  864  families  of  Allegheny  were  visited,  of  which  498  were  Roman 
Catholics.  It  was  ascertained  that  157  families  attended  no  Sabbath-schools. 

In  1854  it  was  observed  by  the  newspapers  that  there  had  not  yet  been 
organized  here  a Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  similar  to'  those  existing 
in  nearly  all  the  other  large  cities  of  the  country.  Correspondents  of  the  news- 
papers urged  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  association.  Ac- 
cordingly in  the  spring  of  that  year  a large  meeting  was  held  in  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Passavant’s  church  and  the  association  was  duly  organized  with  Mr.  Bryan 
president  and  Mr.  Totten  recording  secretary. 

During  the  fifties  the  churches  in  this  vicinity  took  strong  action  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  encroachments  of  slavery.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Ivansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  in  1854  the  following  ministers  of  all  denominations  met  and 
protested  against  such  proceeding  by  Congress:  Francis  Herron,  D.  Elliott, 

John  S.  Pressly,  D.  H.  Riddle,  H.  W.  Lee,  D.  L.  Dempsey,  W.  M.  Paxton,  J.  G. 
Brown,  A.  D.  Campbell,  James  Rodgers,  A.  M.  Bryan,  W.  F.  Lauck,  T.  S. 
Travelli,  W.  D.  Howard,  Samuel  Fulton,  P.  M.  McGowan,  R.  Gracy,  T.  B. 
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Wilson,  J.  L.  Reed,  William  Douthett,  William  Annan,  James  Robinson, 

C.  Cooke,  E.  W.  Dickinson,  James  R.  Smith,  I.  N.  Baird,  Richard  Lea,  Louis 
L.  Conrad,  Joseph  Banks,  C.  W.  Quick,  John  Douglass,  J.  F.  McLaren,  E.  P. 
Swift,  H.  Miller,  S.  Williams,  M.  W.  Jacobus,  N.  West,  Jr.,  A.  W.  Black, 
T.  J.  Mcllhinnv,  J.  C.  Sinclair,  J.  Dallas,  D.  E.  Nevin,  J.  M.  Smith,  J.  R. 
Agnew/B.  M.  Weddell,  Charles  Avery,  John  Nevin,  A.  T.  McGill,  S.  R.  Taylor, 

D.  R.  Kerr,  John  Kerr,  G.  K.  Ormond,  D.  Bacon,  G.  D.  Archibald,  James 
Allison,  W.  B.  Mcllvaine,  Samuel  Kerr,  Joshua  Hart  and  William  McCombs. 
During  those  years,  when  the  subject  of  dividing  the  Union  was  so  often  dis- 
cussed with  great  seriousness,  it  was  common  to  hear  in  the  churches  of  Pitts- 
burg eloquent  and  patriotic  sermons  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

It  was  during  the  fifties  that  two  important  objects  for  which  the  Catholic 
Church  contended  may  be  said  to  have  been  settled.  The  Catholics  urged  their 
right  to  have  Catholic  church  property  placed  under  the  legal  control.of  bishops 
of  the  church  as  had  always  previously  been  done  instead  of  deeding  the  same 
to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and  the  second  was  their  right  to  the 
proportionate  share  of  the  common  school  fund  to  be  used  by  them  in  main- 
taining their  sectarian  schools.  They  were  defeated  in  both  of  these  objects. 
In  1855  the  Young  Men’s  Bible  Society  celebrated  its  thirty-seventh  anniversary. 
During  1854  one  hundred  and  fifty  live  members  were  added  to-  the  society. 

Early  in  1854  the  Bull  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  concerning  the  immaculate  con- 
ception was  declared  by  the  Protestant  newspapers  of  Pittsburg  to  be  blasphe- 
mous. The  Catholics  resented  the  proceedings  of  the  Protestants,  and  for  a 
time  the  old  war  was  renewed.  In  January,  1855,  the  newspapers  remarked 
that  there  were  in  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and  vicinity  in  round  numbers  about 
one  hundred  church  organizations.  When  Pittsburg  first  began  to  be  called 
the  “City  of  Churches”  is  uncertain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  term  was 
first  applied  soon  after  the  great  growth  from  1831  to  1833,  inclusive.  At  any 
rate,  this  city  was  spoken  of  as  “the  City  of  Churches”  until  late  in  the  fifties, 
when  Baltimore  succeeded  to  that  title,  and  after  the  war  Brooklyn  succeeded 
Baltimore.  In  March,  1855,  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Allegheny  Ladies’ 
Tract  Society  revealed  a prosperous  condition  of  affairs.  In  November,  1855, 
the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  held  their  annual  conference  in 
Christ  church  on  Penn  Street,  and  the  following  Sunday  all  filled  the  pulpits 
of  several  of  the  local  churches.  On  June  24,  1855,  the  Catholic  cathedral  was 
dedicated,  the  services  being  conducted  by  Archbishop  Kenrick  and  the  dedi- 
catory sermon  being  preached  by  Archbishop  Hughes.  The  First  Presbyterian 
church  was  dedicated  April  30,  1855,  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Paxton,  pastor.  Late  in 
1846  the  Pittsburg  Conference  Tract  Society  was  organized.  Previous  to  June 
r,  1855,  agents  of  the  society  had  visited  17,756  families  and  had  found  7,710 
without  pastoral  care.  They  had  circulated  tract  pages  to  the  number  of  2,327,- 
228;  volumes  to  the  number  of  20,816  and  pages  circulated  8,527,128.  In 
August,  1855,  there  were  fifty-two  churches  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  twenty-three 
in  Allegheny  and  nine  in  Birmingham,  South  Pittsburg  and  Temperanceville  as 
follows:  German  Reformed,  2;  Disciples,  3;  Independent  Welsh,  1;  Reformed 
Presbyterian,  6;  Associate  Presbyterian,  2:  Zion  of  Evangelical  Association,  1; 
Bethel,  2;  Catholic,  7;  Episcopal,  7;  New  Jerusalem,  1;  Methodist,  25;  Presby- 
terian, 9;  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian,  5;  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  3; 
Universalist,  1;  Baptist,  5;  Lutheran,  4;  total,  84.  The  number  of  additional 
congregations  without  church  buildings  proper  increased  the  total  number  of 
congregations  to  about  one  hundred.  In  December,  1855,  there  were  in  this 
vicinity  four  churches  and  four  Sabbath-schools  for  colored  people.  They 
owned  two  brick  churches — one  in  Pittsburg  and  one  in  Allegheny.  The  col- 
ored population  of  the  cities  at  that  time  was  about  3,500.  During  the  winter 
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of  1857-8  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  distributed  23,000  bushels  of 
coal  previous  to  February  18th,  and  other  supplies  in  proportion.  During  the 
year  1857  there  joined  the  association  twenty-two  associate  and  thirty-three 
active  members,  increasing  the  whole  membership  to  about  300.  At  this  time 
the  society  library  consisted  of  about  260  volumes.  The  receipts  for  1857  were 
$682.71,  and  the  expenses  $680.28.  The  society  was  greatly  aided  by  the  Young 
Ladies’  Relief  Association  of  the  Seventh  Ward.  The  Allegheny  branch  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  organized  in  1857  with  a membership  of 
sixteen.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  membership  had  increased  to  215.  At 
the  fourth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in 
January,  1858,  R.  C.  Totten  was  elected  president. 

In  March,  1855,  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Ladies’  Tract  Society 
of  Allegheny  showed  that  during  the  previous  year  there  had  been  circulated 
42,000  English  and  16,200  German  tracts.  The  report  showed  that  seventy 
persons  had  been  engaged  in  distributing  the  tracts  in  this  Vicinity.  There  were 
also  circulated  17,500  English  Messengers  and  4,400  German  Messengers.  In 
1858  Mrs.  F.  R.  Brunot  was  president  of  the  society,  Miss  M.  Herron  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Hays  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Trevor  treasurer. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  this  vicinity  was  visited  by  one  of  the  greatest  revivals 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  In  many  instances  business  was  suspended  and  re- 
vival services  held  in  the  forenoons,  afternoons  and  evenings.  Nearly  all  the 
churches  received  great  accessions  to  their  membership.  The  churches  were 
taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  accommodate  the  crowds  that  assembled  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  outpouring  of  blessing.  The  Gazette  of  March  ijt,  1857, 
said:  “The  Daily  Prayer  Meeting. — The  movement  in  this  community  is  un- 
precedented. The  Central  church  was  so  densely  crowded  yesterday  at  noon — 
an  hour  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  day — that  very  many  could  not  obtain 
seats.  The  most  fervent  spirit  of  devotion  pervaded  the  large  congregation.  All 
denominations  of  Christians  unite  as  one  to  carry  on  the  movement  which  the 
spirit  of  truth  seems  to  have  begun.”  In  May,  1859,  the  nineteenth  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  held  in 
Pittsburg,  twenty-four  synods  being  represented  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  Commercial  Journal  of  May  20th,  said:  “This  convention  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  imposing  religious  bodies  that  has  ever  assembled  in  our  city.  It 
embraces  men  of  fine  abilities  and  much  learning  as  divines  and  we  observe  an 
unusual  number  of  D.  D.’s  among  them.” 

In  1859  the  Allegheny  Bible  Society  distributed  1,785  volumes  and  in  i860 
they  distributed  2,382  volumes.  At  the  reading-rooms  of  the  society  forty-three 
newspapers  and  eighteen  magazines  were  kept  on  file.  In  January,  1861,  Hon. 
D.  Ritchie  was  president  of  the  society,  and  in  January,  1861,  they  held  their 
twenty-first  anniversary  meeting.  In  January,  1862,  the  forty-fourth  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Young  Men’s  Bible  Society  was  held.  In  January,  1865,  the 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Ladies’  Prayer-book  Society  issued  its  twelfth  annual 
report.  At  this  time  Mrs.  T.  M.  Howe  was  president. 

The  growth  of  the  principal  church  organizations  in  this  vicinity  since  the  war 
is  as  follows  by  semi-decades:  Baptist — 1865,  10;  1870,  11;  1875,  11;  1880,  12; 

1S85,  15;  1890,  19;  1895,  26.  Episcopal — 1865,  10;  1870,  10;  1875,  12;  1880,  14; 

1885,  17;  1S90,  19;  1895,  21.  Lutheran— 1865,  9;  1870,  10;  1875,  11;  1880,  18; 

1885,  16;  1890,  26:  1895,  36.  Methodist  Episcopal — 1865,  27;  1870,  27;  1875,  28; 

j88o,  33;  1885,  31;  1890,  37;  1895,  47.  Presbyterian— 1865,  39;  1870,  36; 
1875,  45;  1880,  51;  1885,  64;  1890,  63;  1895,  74.  Reformed  Presbyterian — 
1895,  6.  German  Reformed — 1865,  1;  1870,  1;  1875.  1;  1880,  1;  1885,  7;  1890,  3; 
1895,  5.  Methodist  Protestant— 1865,  6;  1870,  6;  1875,  io1  T88o,  12;  1885,  10; 
1890,  8;  1895,  11.  Jewish  Synagogues — 1895,  7.  Reformed  Lutherans — 1875, 
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to;  1880,  7;  1885,  7;  1890,  10;  1895,  10.  Free  Methodists — 1895,  4.  Congre- 
gationalists — 1885,  3;  1890,  4;  1895,  4.  Christian — 1895,  9.  African  Metho- 
dists— 1875,  6;  1880,  7;  1885,  6;  1890,  7;  1895,  7- 

Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  are  now,  as  they  ever  have  been  in  fhe  past,  well 
supplied  with  churches  and  the  means  of  religious  instruction.  There  were 
in  the  two  cities  in  1897,  361  churches,  as  follows:  African  Methodist  Episcopal, 
8;  Austrian-PIungarian,  1;  Baptist,  25;  Christian,  9;  Church  of  God,  1;  Church 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  1;  Church  of  Christ,  1;  Congregationalist,  4;  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  2;  Disciple,  1;  Evangelical  Lutheran,  36;  Evangelical  Association, 
English  1,  and  German  6;  Free  Methodist,  3;  Free  New  Church,  1;  Independent 
Evangelical  Lutheran,  1;  Jewish  Synagogues,  7;  Methodist  Episcopal,  Pitts- 
burg 31,  Allegheny  15;  Methodist  Protestant,  11;  Presbyterian,  Pittsburg"  27, 
Allegheny  12;  Primitive  Methodist,  1;  Protestant  Episcopal,  23;  Reformed 
Church  of  the  United  States,  English  4,  German  1 ; Reorganized  Church  of  the 
Latter  Day  Saints,  1;  Reformed  Presbyterian,  6;  Roman  Catholic,  Pittsburg 
between  rivers  33,  South  Side  17,  and  Allegheny  22;  Spiritualists,  2;  Seventh 
Day  Adventists,  1 ; United  Presbyterian,  Pittsburg  18,  Allegheny  14;  United 
Evangelical  Protestant,  German,  10;  Universalist,  2;  Unitarian,  1;  Welsh  Cal- 
vinist (Methodist),  1;  total  361.  Theosophical  Society,  1;  Psychical  Research,  1. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  seems  to  have  become  extinct 
during  the  war.  On  November  26,  1866,  another  society  was  organized  and 
was  incorporated  in  July,  1869.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
there  were  enrolled  about  600  members.  Since  then  the  membership  by  de- 
cades has  been  as  follows:  1877,  750;  1887,  1,520;  1897,  1,917.  Its  handsome 
home  on  Seventh  Street  was  erected  in  1883  at  a cost  of  $100,000,  all  of  which 
was  raised  by  subscription  and  paid  before  the  opening  day  in  April,  1884. 
During  the  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  this  association  it  has  had  but  three 
presidents  and  three  secretaries,  as  follows:  Presidents,  Oliver  McClintock, 

H.  K.  Porter  and  J.  F.  Robinson;  secretaries,  Thomas  H.  Cree,  Robert  A.  Orr 
and  J.  B.  Griggs.  Four  branches  of  the  association  are  now  in  prosperous  con- 
dition in  Lawrenceville  at  Forty-third  and  Butler  streets;  in  East  Liberty  at 
Penn  and  Center  avenues;  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Department  at  Twenty- 
eighth  Street  and  on  the  South  Side  at  Twenty-first  and  Sidney  streets. 

The  first  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  was  organized  in  1882,  in  the 
North  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  church;  the  second  was  organized  at  the 
Butler  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1884;  others  were  rapidly  formed, 
so  that  by  1890  nineteen  societies  were  in  existence  in  the  two  cities.  In  1895 
there  were  approximately  seventy-two  societies  with  a membership  of  over 
5,000  in  the  two  cities  and  vicinity.  The  Young  People’s  Christian  Union  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  United  States  was  organized  in  Alle- 
gheny, on  April  30,  1889.  There  were  present  t8i  delegates  from  twelve  dif- 
ferent States.  Upon  its  organization  here  the  Union  lnfd  a membership  of  507. 
fhe  membership  in  1897  was  4,957.  The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  was  organized  in  November,  1892,  with  fifteen 
members.  The  association  was  well  sustained  from  its  commencement  and 
continued  to  grow  rapidly.  On  October  31,  1897,  it  had  an  enrolled  member- 
ship of  1,655.  The  following  was  the  membership  of  the  local  churches  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1890:  Catholics,  56,916;  German  Evangelical,  10,657; 

Presbyterians,  7,184;  other  Presbyterians,  4,882;  Methodist  Episcopal,  6,701; 
other  Methodists,  1,242;  colored  Methodists,  1,684;  Lutherans,  4,868;  Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  3,545;  Regular  Baptists,  2,256;  Jews,  1,250.  Adventists,  other 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Evangelical  Association,  Re- 
organized Latter  Day  Saints,  Reformed,  Unitarians  and  Universalists  were 
represented  by  small  congregations  with  probably  a total  membership  of  not 
less  than  1,000.  Thus  the  total  membership  exceeded  100,000. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE- — A FEW  ITEMS  SPECIALLY  PRE- 
SENTED— jTHE  OIL  AND  THE  GAS  INDUSTRIES IRON  AND  STEEL A REVIEW  OF 

BOAT  BUILDING — COMPARATIVE  TABLES  FROM  THE  CENSUS  REPORTS THE 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PITTSBURG  AND  ALLEGHENY  COMPARED 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  METAL  PRODUCTS STATIS- 

TICAL TABLES  SHOWING  THE  WONDERFUL  ADVANCEMENT  OF 

ALL  KINDS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PROJECTS THE  CHAMBER  OF 

COMMERCE THE  TRADE  OF  THIS  VICINITY  REVIEWED. 

Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
was  carried  on  in  Pittsburg  to>  a limited  extent  only.  After  the  fall  of  Fort 
Sumter  the  manufacture  received  a great  impulse  and  advanced  with  enormous 
strides.  The  cutting  off  of  the  Virginia  product  and  the  great  advance  in  price 
stimulated  the  industry  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Previous  to  the  war  there 
had  been  but  ten  tobacco  factories  here,  as  follows:  Built  by  Reese  R.  Jones  in 
1824;  George  Weyman  in  1825;  W.  and  D.  Rinehart  in  1828;  James  A.  Maguire 
in  1832;  J.  W.  Taylor  in  1840;  C.  and  H.  Oyer  in  1830:  E.  Megraw  & Co.  in 
1850;  D.  O’Donovan  in  1852;  Johnston  & McDonald  in  1854;  Martin  Huyl 
in  1857.  In  1861  there  started  in  the  business  R.  & W.  Jenkinson  and  Wilson 
Hays  & Co.;  in  1862,  John  Grazier,  George  Sheffler  & Co.,  James  Murphy, 
John  Fullerton,  Wieman  & Co.,  E.  Gleason  & Co.,  William  Patterson;  in  1863, 
Mitchell  & Brother,  P.  Legonlon  & Co.,  John  Grazier,  J.  J.  Abeitz,  Andrew 
Shaub,  Nelson  & McGinnis,  Murtland  & Connor  and  C.  Parr;  in  1864,  R.  & J.  H. 
Elton,  John  P.  Hornish,  L.  Bishop  & Co.,  McCollister,  Baer  & Co.,  P.  H. 
McKenna  & Co.,  W.  H.  Edmond,  John  Nath  & Co.,  Daniel  Haggerty,  Byrne 
& Boyle,  Haggerty,  Johnston  & Co.  By  January,  1862,  six  firms  in  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  tobacco-.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  there  were  thirty-eight  tobacco1  factories  here,  employing  over  800 
hands,  whose  wages  aggregated  nearly  $6,000  per  week.  During  the  month 
of  May,  1864,  there  were  manufactured  by  these  firms  219,374  pounds  of  tobacco, 
upon  which  they  paid  a revenue  of  $31,245.60.  There  were  here  at  the  same 
time  nearly  as  many  more  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars. 
Since  that  date  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  has  been  well  represented  in  this 
city. 

The  existence  of 'coal  oil  in  Western  Pennsylvania  has  been  known  since 
the  first  settlement.  It  is  a well  established  fact  that  the  Indians  knew  of  its 
existence  and  used  it  for  various  purposes  for  many  years  antedating  the  appear- 
ance of  the  white  settlers.  Soldiers  on  their  way  to  Fort  Pitt  previous  to  the 
Revolutionary  War  are  known  to  have  stopped  and  bathed  their  joints  with 
Seneca  oil  obtained  on  the  Conemaugh  River.  Numerous  evidences  have  been 
found  that  families  in  the  wilderness  collected  such  oil  in  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods, usually  from  the  surface  of  the  water  where  it  bubbled  out  of  the 
ground.  During  the  early  history  of  the  country  it  was  called  Seneca  oil,  for 
what  reason  is  not  certainly  known,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians.  This  origin  of  the  name  is  usually 
considered  satisfactory.  The  existence  of  this  oil  on  Oil  Creek  is  mentioned  in 
the  Navigator  of  1810;  it  was  said  to  resemble  Barbadoes  tar.  In  1819  John 
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Gibson,  in  boring  for  salt  water  on  the  Conemaugh  River,  near  Georgetown, 
struck  a very  pure  article  of  Seneca  oil  at  the  depth  of  207  feet,  about  one  barrel 
of  the  oil  flowing  from  the  well  per  day  (a). 

During  the  thirties  and  forties  the  crude  oil  was  kept  for  sale  in  the  various 
drug  stores  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  In  1851  S.  M.  Iveir  advertised  it  under 
the  head  of  Rock  oil,  for  the  cure  of  various  diseases,  particularly  rheumatism. 
As  early  as  1851  several  persons  began  producing  the  oil  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, but  were  handicapped  for  the  want  of  some  method  of  refining  it.  The 
number  of  workers  continued  to  increase,  and  within  two  or  three  years  several 
companies  were  formed.  The  produce  placed  upon  the  market  by  Mr.  Keir 
was  partially  refined  by  him  for  the  first  time,  and  was  much  superior  to 
the  ordinary  article  placed  upon  the  market.  The  second  refinery  in  the 
United  States  was  erected  in  the  First  Ward,  Allegheny,  by  W.  McKeown 
in  1857.  The  Drake  well  was  sunk  in  1859,  and  from  that  time  forward 
the  development  of  the  oil  industry  was  phenomenal.  The  oil  'trade  of  the 
Allegheny  River  to  Pittsburg  in  1859  was  7,037  barrels;  in  i860,  17,161  barrels; 
in  1861,  94,102  barrels;  in  1862,  171,774  barrels.  By  February,  1865,  the  num- 
ber of  oil  companies  in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  was  sixty-three,  with  a total 
capital  of  $21,610,000,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  other  companies  were  being 
formed.  At  this  time  the  production  was  near  30,000  barrels  per  week.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  oil  trade  for  Pittsburg  for  the  year  1863  was  $8,599,224. 
Pittsburg  was  the  natural  outlet  for  the  oil  products.  In  i860  there  were  several 
refineries  here;  in  1861,  seventeen;  in  1862,  twenty-six;  1863,  forty-one;  in  1864, 
forty-six;  in  1867,  fifty-eight.  By  1876  they  had  decreased  to  twenty-nine,  and 
at  the  present  time,  1898,  the  local  interest  is  practically  dead.  Those  who  passed 
through  the  oil  experiences  during  the  war  Vy'ill  never  forget  the  extra- 
ordinary excitement  that  prevailed.  The  experiences  were  precisely  similar 
to  what  they  would  have  been  had  gold  been  discovered  instead  of  oil.  Immense 
fortunes  were  made  in  an  hour;  on  the  other  hand,  great  fortunes  were  lost  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  Hundreds  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  were  enriched 
by  their  connection  with  the  oil  industry.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  early 
history  of  the  trade  was  means  of  transportation.  Gradually  the  railroads 
supplied  this  deficiency.  In  recent  years  the  various  smaller  interests  have 
been  consolidated  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  may  now  be  said  to 
have  a practical  monopoly  of  the  trade.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  Pittsburg 
has  produced,  yet  inasmuch  as  it  has  served  as  the  original  market  whence 
the  oil  supply  was  distributed,  the  trade  alone  gave  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to 
other  industries  in  the  city. 

From  1811  to  1835  there  were  constructed  in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  226 
steamboats.  From  1836  to  1857  inclusive  there  were  built  in  round  numbers 
1,100  steamboats.  From  1858  to  1875,  inclusive,  there  were  built  649  steam- 
boats, and  from  1876  to  1898,  inclusive,  there  were  built  in  round  numbers  310 
steamboats  or  a grand  total  of  about  2,300  steamboats.  The  cost  could  not 
have  been  less  than  $60,000,000.  It  is  probable  that,  the  sailing  vessels,  barges, 
flats,  coalboats,  etc.,  would  increase  the  total  cost  to  $75,000,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  tonnage  of  the  steamboats  was  in  round  numbers  1,000,000;  adding  the 
tonnage  of  all  the  other  vessels  would  about  double  that  figure. 

In  1845  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company  sent  out  4,605,185  bushels 
of  coal.  In  1850  the  amount  reached  12,297,967  bushels;  in  1855  the  amount 
was  22,234,009  bushels;  in  i860  the  amount  was  37,947,732  bushels;  in  1845 
the  toll  amounted  to  over  $28,000,  and  in  i860  it  was  about  $roo,ooo.  For  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1861,  there  were  shipped  to  Philadelphia  from  Pittsburg 


(a)  Mercury,  December  3,  1819. 
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34,146,349  pounds  of  cotton,  as  follows  (b):  September,  i860,  755,500  pounds; 

October,  3,096,555  pounds;  November,  5,603,085  pounds;  December,  1,623,990 
pounds;  January,  1861,  2,686,455  pounds;  February,  7,234,  795  pounds;  March, 
8,393,439  pounds;  April,  3,640,250  pounds;  May,  808,030  pounds;  June,  304,- 
250  pounds;  July  and  August,  none;  total,  34,146,349  pounds.  The  war  crushed 
the  cotton  industry  in  this  vicinity. 

Natural  gas  was  known  to  exist  in  and  around  Pittsburg  from  the  time  of 
the  first  settlement.  From  time  to  time  evidences  of  its  existence  at  Pittsburg 
and  in  Western  Pennsylvania  generally  were  revealed.  The  most  remarkable 
fact  is  that  no  value  was  set  upon  it  until  comparatively  recent  years.  Even 
after  the  wells  which  had  been  bored  for  oil  had  produced  large  quantities  of 
gas,  which  had  been  wantonly  burned,  the  value  of  that  article  still  remained 
unheeded.  During  the  decade  of  the  thirties  sufficient  gas  was  obtained  from  a 
well  bored  on  the  South  Side  to  light  a large  hotel,  it  was  estimated.  Similar 
instances  continued  to  arise  from  time  to  time  in  all  parts  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. Scarcely  a well  was  dug  that  did  not  exhibit  evidences  of  gas.  Nearly 
all  springs  were  accompanied  with  its  accumulations.  Finally  the  gas  began 
to  be  utilized  on  a small  scale  for  the  lighting  and  heating  of  various  private 
residences.  The  first  efforts  to  raise  capital  to  utilize  the  gas  on  a large  scale 
met  with  failure.  In  1874  the  Fuel  Gas  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  was  organized, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  first  object  of  the  company  was  to  manufacture 
cheap  gas  from  bituminous  coal  and  not  to  pipe  natural  gas  to  the  manu- 
factories of  the  city.  In  1875  the  Natural  Gas  Company,  Limited,  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  gas  of  certain  wells  in  Butler  County  to 
Pittsburg.  The  scheme  was  considered  extremely  visionary.  Spang,  Chalfant 
& Co.  and  Graff,  Bennett  & Co.  began  that  year  to  bring  it  here  from  outside 
sources.  The  efforts  were  successful,  although  six  or  eight  years  elapsed  before 
the  enterprise  was  considered  satisfactory  from  a monetary  standpoint.  In 
July,  1884,  Mr.  Westinghouse  became  interested  in  natural  gas.  Other  com- 
panies were  organized,  new  pipe-lines  were  laid,  and  soon  they  radiated  from 
Pittsburg  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel.  People  wondered  why  such  a source  of 
wealth  and  convenience,  supplied  so  abundantly  by  nature,  had  been  permitted 
to  lie  dormant  for  so  many  years.  Instead  of  having  shown  commendable 
enterprise  in  investigating  its  value  at  the  outset,  they  had  resisted  and  com- 
bated its  usefulness  and  importance  until  absolutely  forced  to  acknowledge  its 
value.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  hesitancy  with  which  the  people  viewed 
the  plan  of  utilizing  the  gas  in  heating  and  lighting  homes  and  in  running 
the  great  factories.  After  the  enterprise  was  fully  inaugurated  and  its  suc- 
cess assured  there  was  found  no  lack  of  supporters.  Large  sums  were  invested, 
and  soon  the  cities  were  mainly  lighted  and  heated  by  the  natural  product. 
Within  two  years  sixteen  companies  were  formed,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $20,000,000,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg  about  $9,000,000  was  so  invested 
by  other  companies.  At  present  there  are  but  four  natural  gas  companies 
located  in  Pittsburg.  They  embrace  many  of  the  smaller  companies  previ- 
ously in  existence,  and  now  have  a capital  of  about  $10,000,000.  The  four 
companies  are  the  Equitable,  People’s,  Philadelphia  and  Manufacturers’.  At 
the  present  time  gas  is  brought  to  Pittsburg  from  a distance  of  over  one  hundred 
miles.  In  many  instances  pumps  are  employed  to  force  the  gas  to  consumers. 
The  present  amount  of  gas  furnished  per  day  aggregates  about  120  millions, 
of  cubic  feet. 

Owing  to  the  immense  number  of  manufacturing  enterprises  which  have 
sprung  into  existence  since  the  Rebellion,  it  will  be  out  of  the  question  to  give 


(b)  Gazette,  September  12,  1861. 
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in  this  volume  more  than  a summary  of  what  they  have  accomplished.  Exact 
figures  cannot  be  furnished,  owing  principally  to  the  refusal  of  owners  to  give 
details  concerning  their  private  business  enterprises.  The  census  returns,  though 
falling  short  of  the  whole  truth,  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  wonderful  development  of  industrial  pursuits  in  this  vicinity.  The 
following  table  shows  the  comparative  growth  for  the  last  three  census  epochs, 
and  is  for  Allegheny  County: 


1870. 

Number  of  establishments.  1,844 

Male  hands  over  16  years.  . 29,139 

Female  hands  over  15  years  1,723 

Youths  of  both  sexes 3,366 

Capital  employed $54,303,474 

Wages  paid 18,493,124 

Materials  used 52,165,657 

Products 88,789,414 


1880. 

1,895 

42,815 

2,361 

3,995 

$70,641,426 

22,371,951 

61,739.293 

105,272,739 


1890. 

2,483 

89,300 

5,302 

3,058 

$93,500,914 

57,335,917 

146,651,915 

244,525,875 


This  table  exhibits  in  a general  way  the  growth  of  industries  in  this  vicinity. 
The  capital  employed  in  1890,  as  shown  above,  was  $93,500,914,  but  this  was 
the  active  capital  only,  and  does  not  include  the  value  of  the  plant  nor  borrowed 
capital.  These- sums  added  would  increase  the  total  capital  to  about  $220,000,- 
000.  The  following  table  shows  the  copnparative  growth  of  the  two  cities, 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  from  1870  to  1890.  The  census  report  of  1870  does  not 
show  these  figures. 


Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 

Capital. 

Males 
over 
16  Yrs. 

Females 
over 
15  Yrs. 

Youths. 

Wages. 

Value  of 
Materials. 

Value  of 
Products. 

Allegheny,  1880  424 

$ 8,451,059 

5,549 

614 

308 

$ 2,652,774 

$ 8,818,153 

$ 13,731,792 

Allegheny,  1890  675 

22,253,243 

11,321 

1,374 

368 

7,081,529 

14,231,758 

26,878,979 

Pittsburg,  1880  1,112 

52,645,010 

32,011 

1,681 

3,238 

17,168,989 

42,109,777 

75.915.033 

Pittsburg,  1890  1,420 

108,368,838 

50,710 

3,596 

2,132 

33,898,152 

69,892,195 

126,859,657 

Previous  to  1880,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  production  of  rails  was  the 
only  branch  of  the  iron  industry  seriously  affected  by  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
Bessemer  steel  was  first  produced  in  this  country  in  commercial  quantities  in 
1867,  but  for  many  years  was  used  onlv  in  the  manufacture  of  rails.  During  1880 
and  a few  succeeding  years  crude  steel  from  abroad  and  from  domestic  mills, 
used  otherwise  than  for  rails,  was  converted  into  billets  and  slabs,  but  as  the 
demand  for  steel  increased,  the  rolling  mills  generally  erected  departments  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  steel  which  they  required.  In  1880  over  75  per  cent, 
of  the  ingots  produced  were  converted  into  rails,  while  in  1890  only  51  per 
cent. ‘were  so  converted.  This  showed  the  increasing  demand  for  steel  for 
miscellaneous  purposes — nails,  bars,  plates,  rods,  wire,  forgings,  etc.  But  the 
two  processes  of  making  steel  by  the  Bessemer  converters  and  the  puddling 
furnaces  are  much  alike  in  principle,  as  both  effect,  in  about  the  same  degree, 
the  oxidation  of  the  objectionable  constituents  of  the  pig-iron.  But  the  Bes- 
semer process  is  quicker  and  less  expensive.  The  Clapp-Criffith  process,  intro- 
duced from  England  in  1884,  and  the  Robert-Bessemer  process,  introduced 
from  France  in  1888,  presented  some  important  modifications  of  the  converters 
in  the  methods  of  decarbonization  and  desiliconization  of  the  molten  metal  by 
the  use  of  air.  On  March  25,  1884,  the  first  steel  produced  in  this  country  by  the 
Clapp-Griffith  method  was  turned  out  in  Pittsburg.  The  Robert-Bessemer 
method  was  first  introduced  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  September,  1888.  The 
former  process  seems  to  have  proved  more  popular  here,  owing  to  the  greater 
capacity  of  its  converters — two  to  three  tons  as  against  one  to  twro  tons  by  the 
latter. 
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The  open-hearth  process  of  making  steel  (Siemens-Martin)  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  in  1867.  The  furnace  is  shallow,  dish-shaped,  and  contains 
from  eight  to  thirty  tons,  and  is  specially  adapted  for  the  production  of  large 
masses  of  steel,  such  as  heavy  shafting,  armor  plate,  gun  forgings  and  parts  of 
marine  engines  and  war  vessels. 

The  first  basic  steel  made  in  the  United  States  was  produced  at  Steelton, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1884,  in  a Bessemer  converter.  Its  manufacture  as  a com- 
mercial product  was  begun  at  Homestead,  Pennsylvania,  March  28,  1888.  Basic 
open-hearth  steel  has  since  been  continuously  produced  at  those  works.  The 
duplex  process  is  a combination  of  the  Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth 
methods.  Crucible,  blister,  puddled  and  other  varieties  of  steel  are  produced 
here  in  small  quantities. 

As  a market  for  pig-iron  Pittsburg  leads  the  world,  the  sales  for  1895  of  all 
grades  of  pig-iron  in  this  market  having  amounted  to  the  enormous  total  of 
3,597,323  tons,  or  very  nearly  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  entire  output  of  the 
United  States.  Of  these  sales  1,915,545  tons  were  Bessemer  pig.  In  1894  the 
sales  in  this  market  were:  Bessemer,  944,825  tons;  all  kinds,  2,277,979  tons. 

The  increase  in  1895,  therefore,  amounted  to  970,720  tons  Bessemer  and  1,319,344 
tons  of  all  grades  of  pig  in  excess  of  the  sales  for  1894,  a strong  showing-  of 
recovery  from  the  depression  of  the  previous  year.  Allegheny  is  noted  as  leading 
in  the  production  of  Bessemer  pig-,  and  one  of  its  furnaces  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.  In  Pittsburg,  also,  the  production  of  tool  steel  has  reached  its  high- 
est development. 

The  rolling-mill  industry  is  more  largely  represented  in  Pittsburg  than 
in  any  other  city.  The  products  include  everything  in  plate  and  sheet-iron 
for  all  the  various  purposes  to  which  products  of  this  kind  are  put.  Most  note- 
worthy of  all  these  products  is  that  of  armor  plate.  This  industry  has  been 
brought  to  such  a state  of  perfection  that  large  quantities  are  furnished  the  new 
navy,  and  orders  from  the  Russian  Government  have  been  filled.  Another 
important  product  is  the  immense  amount  of  boiler  and  tank  iron.  The 
foundry  interests  are  largely  represented.  To-day  there  are  about  forty  estab- 
lishments in  this  line,  turning  out  every  description  of  cast-iron  products. 
Stoves,  ranges,  cast-iron  pipes  and  general  castings  are  largely  produced,  and 
Allegheny  County  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  wrought-iron  pipe, 
having-  two  of  the  largest  individual  pipe  mills  in  the  world,  as  well  as  five 
others  of  considerable  size.  The  manufacture  of  structural  iron  and  steel  work 
has  in  this  city  and  its  environs  reached  both  its  most  perfect  development  and 
largest  proportions.  The  famous  sky-scrapers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
built  of  iron  and  steel  furnished  by  the  Pittsburg  mills.  Large  numbers  of 
engines  for  high  and  low  duty,  used  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  • made 
in  the  shops  of  this  city;  and  many  are  shipped  to  South  America  and  other 
foreign  countries.  An  important  industry,  also,  is  the  manufacture  of  light 
locomotives.  The  armor  plate  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  cold-rolled 
shafting  of  Jones  & McLaughlins,  and  the  air-brake  of  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany are  three  noted  products.  Others  are  malleable  iron  castings,  spikes,  bolts 
and  nuts,  shovels,  plows,  agricultural  implements,  many  articles  of  hardware, 
wirework,  springs,  chains,  bells,  mining  and  oil-well  machinery,  contractors' 
and  quarrymen’s  supplies,  axles,  etc.  There  are  turned  out,  also,  large  quantities 
of  galvanized  products,  as  well  as  those  of  brass,  zincs,  copper  and  aluminum, 
this  city  leading  in  the  latter  product.  Smelting  the  refractory  ores  of  gold, 
silver,  copper  and  lead  of  the  far  West  has  distingnnshed  the  skill  or  Pittsburg. 
Large  quantities  of  electrical  machinery  and  appliances,  such  as  dynamos, 
motors,  engines,  electric  wires  and  cables,  insulating  materials,  railway  and 
traction  supplies,  lighting  and  power  products,  etc.  Many  of  the  articles  pro- 
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ducecl  are  of  Pittsburg  origin  and  development.  In  the  aggregate  of  its  iron 
and  steel  industries  Pittsburg  is  the  largest  producer  in  the  world,  and  keeps 
pace  with  the  steady  progress  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States,  holding 
its  relative  and  foremost  position  with  ease. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited,  manufacture  steel  rails,  billets, 
structural  shapes  or  forms,  armor  plate,  boiler,  ship  and  tank  plate,  and  in 
their  numerous  furnaces  produce  Bessemer,  pig-iron,  spiegeleissen,  ferro-manga- 
nese,  iron  and  brass  castings,  ingots,  beams,  booms,  bridge  steel,  steel  castings, 
steel  bars,  car  forgings,  angles,  axles,  links,  pins,  bar-steel,  etc.  The  annual 
capacity  of  the  furnaces  is  nearly  2,000,000  gross  tons,  and  of  the  steel  works 
over  2,300,000  gross  tons  of  ingots,  bars,  plates  and  sundries — all  of  steel,  and 
about  650,000  gross  tons  of  steel  rails,  billets  and  castings. 

The  highest  tonnage  ever  turned  out  from  a blast  furnace  was  610  tons  per 
day,  made  at  the  Duquesne  furnace  several  times.  This  output  astonished  blast 
furnace  men  and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  iron  world,  especially  as  the 
record  for  a whole  month  averaged  higher  for  the  day  than  did  the  single  day’s 
highest  record  previously.  The  Duquesne  furnaces  are  now  equipped  with 
ten  sets  of  tuyeres  to  admit  hot  blast,  which  has  the  reducing  effect,  to  the 
interior  of  the  furnace.  It  is  the  intention,  however,  to  replace  the  ten  tuyeres 
with  twenty,  which  it  is  estimated  will  increase  the  capacity  of  each  stack  to 
1,000  tons  of  iron  per  day,  with  little  more  coke  proportionately  than  is  used 
at  the  present  time.  All  four  of  the  furnaces  will  be  equipped  in  that  manner, 
and  if  the  expectations  of  Superintendent  James  Gayley  and  the  officials  of  the 
company  are  realized,  the  four  Duquesne  stacks  will  be  turning  out  4,000  tons 
of  Bessemer  iron  in  twenty-four  hours  soon. 

[ones  & Laughlins,  Limited,  proprietors  of  the  American  Steel  Works, 
manufacture  bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  strips  and  all  other  varieties  of  iron  and 
steel,  under  their  special  patent  process  of  cold  rolling  and  polishing.  Their  shaft- 
ing manufactured  by  this  process  is  not  excelled  in  the  world.  The  Eliza  Furnaces 
are  operated  by  this  company  under  the  style  of  Laughlins  & Co.,  Limited.  The 
general  offices  and  warehouse  are  located  at  Third  Avenue  and  Try  Street,  and 
the  works  at  Twenty-seventh  and  Carson  streets,  on  the  South  Side,  covering 
an  area  of  about  forty  acres.  They  employ  5,000  men. 

Spang,  Chalfant  & Co.  operate  the  Etna  Iron  Works.  They  manufacture 
flat  bar,  round  and  square  iron,  horseshoe  iron,  heavy  and  light  bands,  hoop- 
iron,  oval,  half  oval,  half  round,  angle-iron,  plates,  tank-iron,  sheet-iron,  etc. 
They  make  special  features  of  wrought-iron,  welded  tubes  for  boilers,  gas,  steam, 
water  and  well  tubing  and  casing  of  all  sizes. 

The  production  of  an  article  of  steel  in  the  United  States  that  would  com- 
pete with  the  English  article  is  a success  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Pittsburg. 
Edge-tool  steel  as  good  as  the  English  product  began  to  be  made  here  early  in 
the  sixties,  but  nowhere  else  in  tlie  country  until  about  1865,  and  even  then  by 
only  a few  small  concerns.  When  Pittsburg  once  commenced  all  grades  were 
produced — from  the  lowest  blister  to  the  finest  tool,  cutlery  and  saber  steel. 
Hussey,  Wells  &-Co.,  Park  Bros.  & Co.,  Jones,  Boyd  & Co.,  Singer,  Nimick  & 
Co.  were  among  the  first  to  succeed.  1 hey  soon  duplicated  the  best  cutlery 
and  edge  tools  of  the  English  brand.  During  the  year  1863  there  were  exported 
from  Pittsburg  7,924,873  pounds  of  the  best  bar  and  sheet  steel,  and  the  following 
year  11,877,901  pounds  were  exported.  At  that  time  the  total  steel  of  all  grades 
produced  here  varied  from  12,000  to  18,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the  total  iron 
consumed  ranged  from  15,000  to  20,000  tons. 

In  November,  1867,  the  first  locomotive  built  in  Allegheny  was  turned  out. 
In  1867  the  largest  piece  of  iron  ever  rolled  in  the  world  was  produced  in  Pitts- 
burg— 12  feet  6 inches  long,  4 feet  6 inches  wide  and  12  inches,  thick. 
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In  1864  there  were  in  this  vicinity  nineteen  rolling-mills,  having  176  pud- 
dling furnaces  and  253  nail  machines,  consuming  annually  98,850  tons  of  metal. 
In  1886  there  were  thirty-five  rolling-mills,  producing  about  550,000  tons,  exclu- 
sive of  the  steel  and  rail  products.  All  consumed  about  700,000  of  metal 
annually.  In  1888  there  were  twenty-three  steelworks,  which  produced  215,700 
tons  of  steel,  exclusive  of  the  products  of  the  Bessemer  plants,  railmills  and  steel- 
casting works.  In  1875  there  were  produced  here  22,942  net  tons  of  crucible 
steel  ingots,  and  in  1885,  42,139  tons,  though  in  1880  there  had  been  produced 
52,136  tons.  The  total  steel  produced  by  Pittsburg  in  1882  was  212,417  tons,  of 
which  139,073  tons  were  steel  rails.  The  capacity  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  i860 
was  about  75,000  tons  annually.  By  1886  it  had  increased  to  835,000  tons.  The 
manufacture  of  steel  castings  from  crucible  steel  was  begun  in  1871  by  the 
Pittsburg  Steel  Casting  Company.  They  used  17,000  pounds  of  Bessemer  steel 
in  a high-power  steel  rifle.  In  1876,  for  the  first  time,  Pittsburg  was  enabled  to 
furnish  and  equip  a complete  steel  plant.  Barbed  wire  began  to  be  made  early 
in  the  eighties.  The  Westinghouse  air-brake  succeeded  in  1869-70,  against 
great  obstacles. 

In  1892,  according  to  Johnson’s  Universal  Cyclopaedia,  Pittsburg  and 
vicinity  had  26  blast  furnaces  and  62  rolling-mills,  which  produced  1,775,257 
tons  of  pig-iron;  55,722  tons  of  crucible  steel  ingots;  1,550,252  tons  of  all  other 
kinds  of  steel;  1,188,727  tons  of  bars,  bolts,  rails,  rods,  skelp-iron,  etc.,  and  248,- 
369  tons  of  sheets  and  plates;  the  total  product  of  steel  and  iron  being  4,818,320 
tons. 

The  report  of  General  Manager  Tames  M.  Swank,  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association,  shows  the  wonderful  record  of  blast  furnaces,  rolling- 
mills  and  steel  works,  and  the  production  in  gross  tons  of  pig-iron  and  crude  steel 
and  of  iron  and  steel  rolled  into  finished  forms  in  Allegheny  County  in  1894, 
1895  and  1896. 


Details.  1894.  1895. 

Blast  furnaces,  number 27  27 

Production  of  pig-iron,  tons 1,782,079  2,054,585 

Rolling-mills  and  steel  works,  number 63  64 

Production  of  Bessemer  steel,  tons 1,509,389  1.886,811 

Production  of  open-hearth  steel,  tons 352,806  481,030 

Production  of  crucible  and  other  steel,  tons.  ...  ' 31,471  39,123 

Total  production  of  steel,  tons 1,893,666  2,406,964 

Production  of  rails,  bars,  bolts,  rods,  shapes, 

hoops,  skelps,  etc.,  tons 1,095,295  1,462,623 

Production  of  plates  and  sheets,  tons 255,313  35°>593 

Total  production  of  rolled  iron  and  steel,  tons.  .1,350,608  1,813,216 


1896. 

28 

2.061,269 

64 

1,608,321 
569,680 
33-596 
2,211,59  7 

1,350,886 

324,296 

1,675,182 


Allegheny  County  produced  in  1896  over  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  pig-iron  in  the  United  States,  over  41  per  cent,  of  the  total  production 
of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  and  castings;  over  43  per  cent,  of  the  total  production 
of  open-hearth  steel  ingots  and  castings;  over  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  crucible  steel;  over  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  rails;  over  61  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  structural  shapes;  over  33 
per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  plates  and  sheets,  and  almost  26  per  cent, 
of  the  production  of  miscellaneous  rolled  products  not  enumerated  above.  Of 
the  total  production  of  all  kinds  of  rolled  iron  and  steel,  including  rails,  it  made, 
in  1896,  over  30  per  cent.  It  produced  almost  as  much  pig-iron  in  1896  as  was 
made  by  the  two  States  of  Ohio'  and  Illinois,  and  it  also  produced  more  rolled 
iron  and  steel  in  the  same  year  than  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
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One  of  the  latest  advancements  is  the  construction  of  steel  cars  by  the 
Schoen  Pressed  Steel  Company.  This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
recent  industrial  events  in  this  great  workshop.  The  Carnegie  Company  began 
the  manufacture  of  armor  plate  in  October,  1891,  and  by  August,  1896,  had 
made  a total  of  11,039  tons.  ‘‘The  Carnegie  Company  alone  produces  nearly 
2,000,000  tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum,  which  is  almost  as  much  as  the  total  joint 
output  of  Germany,  France  and  Belgium  thirty  years  ago,  and  more  than  the 
total  iron  output  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  year  1872.  The  same  works  pro- 
due  annually  about  1,000,000  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  and  650,000  tons 
of  rails — figures  which  exceed  the  annual  output  of  all  the  works  in  Great  Britain 
up  to  1880 — and  the  same  firm  has  lately  made  arrangements  to  produce  at 
Homestead  about  1,000,000  tons  of  open-hearth  steel  annually,  which  is  more 
than  the  total  open-hearth  steel  output  of  France,  Belgium  and  Germany  com- 
bined, and  considerably  more  than  the  total  output  of  this  description  of  steel 
in  the  United  States,  as  a whole,  up  to  1894”  (c). 

An  idea  of  the  richness  of  some  of  the  copper  mines  of  Michigan  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  they  have  thus  far  paid  their  owners  dividends  of  fully 
$70,000,000.  The  dividend  of  $25  a share  declared  by  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
Copper  Mining  Company,  owned  by  Hussey  & Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  for  the  year 
1896,  is  especially  noteworthy,  because  of  the  greatest  dividend  ever  paid  by  this 
remarkable  property.  There  are  100,000  shares,  so  that  the  total  sum  distributed 
among  shareholders  was  $2,500,000.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  original 
value  of  all  these  shares  was  just  the  last  amount  mentioned,  the  tremendous 
earning  powers  of  the  property  will  be  appreciated.  The  selling  value  of  the 
stock  is  about  thirteen  times  its  par  value. 

The  transfer  of  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company’s  locks  and  other 
property  to  the  Government  in  1897  was  an  important  event.  The  amount 
awarded  the  company  was  $3,761,615.46.  In  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress 
and  in  response  to  a petition,  the  following  board  of  viewers  was  appointed  by 
Tudge  M.  W.  Acheson,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  November,  1896, 
to  appraise  the  property  of  the  company:  Stephen  C.  McCandless,  George  W. 

Dilworth,  Charles  E.  Andrews,  Jasper  V.  Thompson,  William  Metcalf,  Samuel 
M.  Jackson  and  William  McConway.  There  were  seven  dams  and  eleven  locks 
in  the  system.  In  1896,  35,000  vessels  passed  through  Lock  No.  1.  In  1850  the 
tolls  collected  amouted  to  $64,313.81;  in  i860  to  $99,901.61;  in  1866  to  $170,- 
188.30,  and  in  1896  to  $345,115.34.  Of  this  sum  $247,414.14  was  collected  on 
coal  and  slack,  and  $91,444.47  on  steamboats,  other  freight,  etc.  In  July,  1897, 
the  river  was  thrown  open  to  free  navigation,  amid  the  screeching  of  whistles  and 
the  ringing  of  bells.  It  was  a joyful  occasion  to  the  old  freighters,  who  had  so 
long  paid  toll.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  to  the  Government,  W.  P.  Wood, 
of  the  company,  reported  that  the  following  business  had  been  done : 

Local  coal  trade  by  flats  from  all  ports  to  points  in  and  about  Pittsburg: 

18.90  29,979,700  bushels  1894 36,615,913  bushels 

1891  13,422,400  bushels  1895  39,968,400  bushels 

1892  31,970,055  bushels  1896 49,240,700  bushels 

1893  26,327,200  bushels 

The  total  receipts  of  the  company  during  the  same  period  were: 

1890  $31,698.71  1894 $45,124-10 

1891  40,723.48  1895  53,122.27 

1892  43,723.48  1896  64,967.14 

1893  34,384.88 


(c)  Engineering 
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Coke  shipments  by  the  river  were  as 

follows : 

1890 

1,758,500  bushels 

1894  

. . 305,000  bushels 

1891 

805,500  bushels 

1895  

. . 296,000  bushels 

1892 

601,500  bushels 

1896 

. . 228,500  bushels 

1893 

The  following  are  the  coal  shipments  by  the  Ohio  River  for  fifteen  years: 


Cincinnati, 

Louisville, 

Total, 

Year. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1882 

34,462,000 

36,679,000 

71,141,000 

1883 

3 1 >533, 000 

56,462,000 

87,995,000 

1884 

24,631,000 

30,801,000 

55,432,ooo 

1885  

32,590,000 

42,334,000 

74,924,000 

1886  

33,229,000 

38,435,000 

71,664,000 

1887  

35,973,000 

56,743,000 

1 888  

51,389,000 

58,513,000 

109,902,000 

1889  

30,360,000 

37,895,000 

68,255,000 

1890  

32,616,000 

51,054,000 

83,670,000 

1891  

28,125,000 

48,290,000 

76,415,000 

1892  

24,339,000 

38,749,000 

63,688,000 

1893  

21,999,000 

40,446,000 

62,445,000 

1894  

28,498,000 

34,582,000 

63,080,000 

1895  

24,610,000 

34,602,000 

59,212,000 

1896  

49,994,000 

60,811,000 

110,805,000 

In  1865  twenty-two  firms  were  engaged  in  the  glass  business,  working 
fifty-five  factories,  which  contained  528  pots.  By  1876  the  number  had  increased 
to  thirty-eight  firms,  working  seventy-three  factories,  with  690  pots.  In  1886 
there  were  forty-two  firms,  ninety-three  factories  and  984  pots.  In  1893  there 
were  produced  here  1,414,000  boxes  of  glass  of  all  kinds,  or  about  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  total  product  of  the  United  States. 

In  1837  eight  lead  factories  produced  902  tons  per  annum.  In  1857  three 
factories  produced  2,754.  tons,  and  in  1875  six  factories  consumed  5,000  tons  of  pig 
lead.  In  1888  the  six  firms  corroded  about  12,000  tons  of  lead,  using  about  300,- 
000  gallons  of  linseed  oil  and  turning  out  1,050,000  kegs  of  twenty-five  pounds 
of  white  lead  each.  The  mixed  paints  grew  up  in  the  seventies  and  eighties. 

The  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  chartered  on  July  8,  1876,  in  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  No.  2 by  the  late  Judge  Thomas  Ewing,  the  charter  members 
being  as  follows:  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Howe,  president;  J.  F.  Dravo,  William 

McCreery.  J.  T.  Stockdale,  Mark  W.  Watson,  J.  K.  Moorhead,  H.  W.  Oliver, 
Tr.,  J.  S.  Slagle,  vice-presidents;  A.  M.  Marshall,  Captain  R.  C.  Gray,  Joseph  D. 
Weeks,  Edward  Gregg,  C.  Meyran,  J.  G.  Siebeneck,  Simon  Reymer,  Dr.  David 
Hostetter,  George  A.  Kelly,  T.  Brent  Swearingen,  G.  W.  Hailman,  C.  A. 
Carpenter,  William  Frew,  Daniel  Wallace,  S.  S.  Marvin,  M.  F.  Herron  and 
Arthur  Kirk.  The  membership  on  April  1,  1896,  was  595;  there  were  added 
from  then  to  April  1,  1897,  259;  lost  from  resignation,  by  death  and  other 
causes,  65;  leaving  a net  membership  of  791,  besides  two  honorary  members, 
on  the  list  of  April,  1897.  Recently  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  steps 
to  erect  a new  building  at  a cost  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000.  The  Railway  Freight 
Bureau  is  a late  organization  emanating  from  the  chamber. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capital  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  invested  in 
the  industries  of  this  vicinity,  according  to  the  census  of  1890: 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products $10,167,288 


Iron  and  steel 48,266,434 

Glass 7,439,619 

Iron  and  steel  pipe,  wrought 3,767,038 
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Liquors,  malt 

Bridges 

Brick  and  tile 

Clothing,  men’s,  custom  work  and  repairing 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heating 

Iron  and  steel  nails  and  spikes 

Lumber  and  products 

Petroleum  refining 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers,  etc 

The  following  from  the  census  of  1890  shows  the  capital 
leading  industries : 

Brass  castings  and  finishings 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Carriages  and  wagons,  etc 

Clothing,  men’s,  factory  product 

Coffee  and  spice 

Coke 

Confectionery 

Flouring  and  gristmill  products 

Ironwork,  architectural  and  ornamental 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers  and  rivets 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone 

Paints 


$2,927,720 
2,099,248 
L 187,777 
1,143,207 
2,758,166 
1,601,499 
1,348,496 
1,465,409 
1,425,921 
L5  58.057 

invested  in  other 

• -$622,577 

--  642,043 

• • 463,127 

• • 555-200 

..  711,600 

. . 616,832 

• • 503-049 

537-5°o 

• • 315.296 

• • 332,344 

-•  577-677 

• • 428,445 


Patent  medicines  and  compounds 
Pickles,  preserves  and  sauces.  . . . 
Slaughtering  and  meat  packing.  . 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Tin  and  copper  smithing,  etc.  . . . 
Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes.  . , 

No.  of 
Establish^ 

Pittsburg  Census  of  1S90.  ments  Capital. 

Reporting. 


Average 

No.  of  Total  Wages. 
Employes. 


333.237 

399-000 

321-500 

232,952 

437.451 

386.302 

Cost  of  Value  of 

Material.  Products. 


Brass  castings  and  brass 
finishings  

8 

$ 622,577 

Foundry  and  machine 
shop  products 

75 

10,167.288 

Iron  and  steel 

33 

48,266.454 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers, 
rivets,  etc 

4 

332,344 

Nails  and  spikes,  cut 
and  wrought  

4 

1, 60  T, 499 

Iron  and  steel  pipe, 
wrought  

3 

3,767,0.38 

Ironwork,  Architectural 
and  ornamental 

6 

315,296 

Tinsmith,  coppersmith 
and  sheet-iron  working. 

53 

437A5I 

Other  tools 

3 

157.097 

Wire  work 

4 

4,772 

273 

$ 194,790 

$ 465.936 

$ 805,61c 

5.623 

20,656 

3.382,175 

13,170,887 

4,930.726 

29,096.574 

10,706,616 

49.718,729 

127 

76,744 

310,741 

427,911 

00 

466,257 

1,899,363 

2,560,09} 

1. 979 

1,073,805 

4,121,382 

5.992,395 

00 

rO 

cs 

156,895 

360,968 

627,223 

302 

123 

16 

208,759 

66,524 

6,901 

184,822 

100,949 

5-259 

502,567 

187,149 

15-767 

No.  of 
Establish- 


Allegheny  Census  of  1890.  ments 

Reporting. 

Foundry  and  machine 

shop  products 20 

Iron  and  steel 6 

Ironwork,  architectural 

and  ornamental 8 

Tinsmithing,  copper- 
smithing  and  sheet- 
iron  working 22 


Capital 

Invested. 

Average 
No.  of 
Employes. 

Total  Wages. 

Cost  of 
Material. 

Value  of 
Products. 

$1,847,262 
4,490, 1 62 

1,264 

2,210 

$ 674,161 
1,269,627 

$ 827,629 
2,491,187 

$1,795,878 

4.476.753 

S9.679 

101 

60,81.5 

80,320 

164,15a 

139.763 

125 

78,075 

88,207 

209,982 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


SOME  OF  THE  LEADING  EVENTS  IN  THE  RECENT  HISTORY  OF  PITTSBURG THE  REPU- 
DIATION OF  THE  RAILWAY  BOND  INDEBTEDNESS COMPULSORY  MEASURES  OF  THE 

SUPREME  COURT IMPRISONMENT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CONTEMPT  OF  COURT- 

THE  RAILWAY  FACILITIES  OF  THIS  VICINITY BURNING  OF  THE  COURTHOUSE  IN 

1882 — CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  PRESENT  COURTHOUSE  AND  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  POSTOFFICE LIST  OF  POSTMASTERS — LENGTH  OF  STREETS — 

THE  INCLINES — THE  STREET-CAR  LINES — THE  CITY  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELE- 
PHONE SYSTEMS THE  WATER-SPOUT  OF  I 874 PLANS  FOR  CONSOLIDATION 

DEFEATED — THE  EXPOSITION  SOCIETY — POPULATION  AND  FLOODS — THE  AD- 
MISSION OF  NEW  WARDS LISTS  OF  MAYORS  OF  THE  TWO  CITIES — RECENT 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  WATER-WORKS  SYSTEMS DAVIS  ISLAND  DAM JOINT 

FORCES  OF  THIS  VICINITY COUNCILMANIC  APPORTIONMENT  — - THE 

STRIKES  OF  1877  AND  1 892 ALLEGHENY  OBSERVATORY— THE  QUES- 

TIONS OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS  CONSOLIDATION. 

The  financial  revulsion  which  began  in  1857  and  continued  several  years 
broke  down  several  railroad  enterprises  in  which  this  community  was  inter- 
ested. The  commencement  and  continuance  of  the  war  still  further  delayed 
such  projects.  In  1863  the  Steubenville  Road,  under  a new  organization, 
was  considerably  improved,  and  one  of  its  branches,  the  Chartiers  Valley  Road, 
was  also  slowly  advancing  toward  completion.  The  coal  interests  along  these 
lines  demanded  tlicir  speedy  opening.  In  1864  the  extent  of  the  Connells- 
ville-Road  to  Cumberland  was  well  in  hand.  So  also  was  the  Allegheny  Valley 
Railroad  into  the  oil  regions.  In  1864  the  tunnel  connecting  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  with  the  Pittsburg  and  Steubenville  Railway  was  built.  On  July  30, 
1861,  the  Duquesne  depot,  which  had  been  erected  in  1854  at  a cost  of  $110,000, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  i860  the  railway  indebtedness  of  Allegheny  was 
$400,000,  of  Pittsburg  $1,800,000,  and  of  Allegheny  County  $2,300,000;  total, 
$4,500,000.  At  that  date  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  county,  outside 
of  the  city,  was  $12,500,000,  of  Pittsburg  $10,500,000,  of  Allegheny  $3,000,000; 
total,  $26,000,000.  The  railroad  indebtedness  was  thus  more  than  seventeen 
per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county.  In  June,  1859,  a mass  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  was  held,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  instructing  the  county 
commissioners  not  to  levy  a tax  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  railway  bonds. 
The  commissioners  did  as  requested.  In  March,  i860,  another  immense  mass 
meeting  was  held  denouncing  the  action  of  the  court  in  deciding  against  the 
county  certain  suits  on  the  bonds,  and  applauding  the  course  taken  by  the 
commissioners,  and  even  encouraging  them  to  resist  the  mandates  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  became  evident  soon  that  the  county  would  be  compelled  by 
the  courts  to  pay  all  its  railway  indebtedness.  In  November,  i860,  an  immense 
anti-tax  convention  was  held,  and  after  investigation  it  was  learned  that  a levy 
of  eight  mills  on  the  dollar  would  be  required  for  county  expenses,  and  seven 
mills  on  the  dollar  for  the  railway  indebtedness.  In  December,  i860,  it  was 
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calculated  that  Pittsburg  owed  $108,000  of  interest  on  the  city  railway  bonds 
and  $55,730  of  interest  on  the  county  bonds.  Allegheny  owed  $24,000  interest 
on  its  municipal  bonds  and  $15,923  on  the  county  railway  bonds.  Under  the 
orders  of  the  Supreme  Court  this  interest  must  be  paid.  The  county  com- 
missioners were  Messrs.  Patterson,  Brauff  and  Hamilton,  all  three  of  whom 
were  put  in  jail  for  contempt  of  court  in  refusing  to  obey  its  mandates  and  held 
there  until  it  became  certain  they  were  willing  to  levy  the  requisite  tax.  During 
the  year  i860  the  excitement  over  that  question  was  scarcely  exceeded  by  that 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  by  the  South.  The  convention  of  November, 
i860,  denounced  the  Supreme  Court  in  severe  terms,  and  among  the  resolutions 
passed  was  the  following  clause.  “We  ask  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  bench 
(Supreme  Court),  as  they  have  disgraced  their  high  position.”  In  the  railway 
mandamus  cases  each  of  the  county  commissioners  had  been  adjudged  guilty 
of  contempt,  fined  $1,000,  and  sentenced  to  jail  until  the  fine  was  paid.  They 
•refused  to  pay  the  fine,  and  were  accordingly  sent  to  jail  on  March  6,-1860.  Two 
of  them  were  not  released  until  late  in  May,  1861,  at  which  time  their  fines  were 
paid  by  the  county.  The  difficulty  was  finally  settled  by  a compromise,  the 
cities  and  county  in  the  end  being  required  to  pay  substantially  the  whole 
amount  of  the  indebtedness,  with  interest  added.  In  November,  1862,  judg- 
ments against  the  city  on  its  railway  indebtedness  aggregated  $294,277.26.  At 
this  time  levies  were  made  upon  the  city  water-works  and  other  property  through 
the  United  States  Court. 

In  January,  1862,  the  Allegheny  Councils  took  steps  to  have  the  old  canal 
within  its  limits  abandoned  by  the  railway  company.  The  Pittsburg  and  Erie 
Railway  was  still  advancing  toward  completion  in  January,  1864.  The  cars 
ran  over  the  Fort  Wayne  Road  to  Homewood,  thence  to  New  Castle  and 
thence  to  Erie.  On  June  30,  1864,  the  first  through  train  ran  from  Erie  to 
Pittsburg.  By  means  of  its  rivers  and  railroads  Pittsburg  has  been  supplied 
with  the  material  required  in  its  manufactories.  The  early  turnpikes,  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  the  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny  Valley,  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
Pittsburg  and  Steubenville,  Chartiers  Valley,  Pittsburg  and  Erie  railroads,  and 
the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers  pour  into  the  great  establishments  of 
Pittsburg  and  vicinity  the  supplies  necessary  for  their  successful  operation. 
The  old  Allegheny  aqueduct,  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Roebling  early  in 
the  forties,  was  a wire  suspension  dock  on  piers.  For  several  months  prior 
to  April,  1861,  it  had  continued  to  sag,  until  it  was  lowered  three  or  four  feet, 
but  on  Sunday,  April  14,  1861,  it  sank  so  badly  between  the  second  and  third 
piers  from  the  Allegheny  side  that  thereafter  it  was  wholly  useless  and  was 
never  again  used. 

Owing  to  the  location  of  Pittsburg  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  since  the  earliest  time 
to  build  many  bridges  to  unite  the  various  sections  of  the  city.  There  are  in 
Allegheny  County,  crossing  its  four  navigable  rivers,  a total  of  about  thirty 
bridges.  In  addition  to  these,  many  small  streams  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
are  spanned  by  bridges  which  cost  nearly  as  much  as  those  crossing  the  rivers. 
Probably  no  city  in  the  world  has  spent  more  for  bridges  than  Pittsburg  and 
vicinity.  All  the  bridges  spanning  the  Monongahela  River  within  the  limits 
of  Pittsburg  are  free  of  toll;  on  the  other  hand,  all  connecting  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny  exact  toll,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  until  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
cities.  Fourteen  bridges  cross  the  Monongahela  River  between  the  Point  and 
Dravosburg.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  are  the  suspension  bridge  at  the 
Point,  the  steel  truss  bridge  at  Smithfield  Street,  the  steel  truss  bridge  at  Birming- 
ham, the  steel  truss  bridge  at  Laughlin  furnaces,  the  iron  truss  bridge  of  the 
Pan-Handle  Railroad,  the  steel  truss  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
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Ten  bridges  span  the  Allegheny  River  between  Sharpsburg  and  the  Point.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  steel  truss  bridge  at  Sixth  Street,  the  wooden-covered 
bridge  at  the  Point,  the  iron-beam  suspension  bridge  at  Seventh  Street,  the 
steel  truss  bridge  at  Ninth  Street,  the  iron  truss  bridge  of  Fort  Wayne  Railroad 
at  Eleventh  Street,  and  the  iron  truss  bridge  at  Sharpsburg.  Only  one  bridge 
crosses  the  Ohio-  River'  within  the  limits  of  the  two*  cities,  viz.,  the  Ohio  con- 
necting bridge  of  the  railways. 

Since  the  war  Pittsburg  has  steadily  expanded  its  transportation  facilities, 
until  at  the  present  day  all  parts  of  the  Union  are  quickly  and  readily  reached. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  connects  the  city  with  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
Allegheny  Railroad  unites  it  with  the  Great  Lakes  and  with  the  great  coal  fields 
of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  Pittsburg  and  Steubenville  Railroad  later 
became  the  Pan-Handle,  and  serves  as  an  outlet  to  the  West  and  Southwest. 
The  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  joins  the  city  to  the  lake  system,  as  do  also-  the 
Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  and  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg  and  others.  The  Pittsburg, 
Virginia  and  Charleston  furnishes  an  outlet  to  the  south,  and  the  Western  Penn- 
Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  and  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg  and  others.  The  Pittsburg, 
McKeesport  and  Youghiogheny  connects  the  city  with  the  Connellsville  coke 
regions.  The  Pittsburg,  Virginia  and  Charleston,  the  Pittsburg,  Youngston  and 
Ashtabula  and  the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  open  up  valuable  fields, 
particularly  the  latter.  The  railway  facilities  of  this  locality  are  unsurpassed. 
Not  only  do  they  furnish  excellent  means  for  the  conveyance  of  the  products 
of  Pittsburg  to  market,  but  they  bring  to  Pittsburg  coal,  iron  and  many  other 
products  needed  by  the  great  factories.  But  great  as  are  the  facilities,  recent 
years  have  developed  the  fact  that  the  numerous  manufactories  here  require 
si  ill  better  communication  with  the  great  iron  mining  districts.  A knowledge 
of  this  fact  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  a new  step,  caused  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  and  will  eventually 
cause  the  construction  of  the  Lake  Erie  ship  canal,  if  the  great  iron  interests  of 
this  locality  are  to  be  maintained.  The  extraordinary  development  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  within  the  last  dozen  years  renders  it  imperative  that  action 
should  be  taken  to  connect  this  locality  not  only  with  the  mining  districts  of 
the  lake  regions,  but  also  with  those  of  the  South.  The  question  arises,  where  are 
the  great  iron  and  steel  manufactories  to  obtain  their  future  supplies  of  iron,  etc? 
The  only  possible  answer  is,  connect  them  closely  with  the  great  mines.  If  that 
is  not  done  the  industries  will  have  to  be  removed  to  the  mines. 

On  Sunday,  May  7,  1882,  the  Courthouse  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  for- 
tunately the  records  were  saved.  This  compelled  the  county  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  the  erection  of  a new  building.  The  county  commissioners  pur- 
chased the  Western  University  building,  at  a cost  of  $80,000,  and  used  it  until  the 
new  structure  was  finished.  Other  buildings  were  purchased  or  rented  for  the  * 
occupation  of  the  various  county  officers,  the  total  cost  amounting’  to  about 
$123,000.  Upon  the  subject  of  a new  building  all  shades  of  opinion  were 
expressed.  Some  persons  thought  that  one  costing  one-half  million  dollars 
would  be  sufficient;  others  stated  that  a building  costing  not  less  than  $5,000,000 
should  be  erected.  The  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  many  plans  were 
examined  by  the  commissioners  before  any  definite  action  wasi  taken.  Cor- 
respondence was  opened  with  prominent  architects  in  this  and  other  cities,  and 
it  was  finally  decided  to  select  five  of  that  profession — one  a resident  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  two  of  the  Eastern  States  and  two  of  the  Western.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  selected:  Mr.  Post,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Orel,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Mr.  Boynton,  of  Chicago;  Mr.  Meyer,  of  Detroit,  and  Mr.  Peebles,  of 
Pittsburg.  Mr.  Post  declined  the  offer,  and  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  substituted  in  his  place.  When  the  plans  prepared  by  these  architects  were 
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submitted  it  was  ascertained,  after  they  had  been  examined,  that  four-fifths  of 
the  citizens  favored  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Richardson,  and  the  commis- 
sioners finally  decided  to  accept  them.  He  was  instructed  so<  to  shape  his 
designs  that  the  building  would  not  cost  more  than  $2,250,000,  and  the  equip- 
ments $250,000  additional.  The  County  Commissioners,  at  a cost  of  $170,000, 
purchased  sufficient  land  adjoining  on  which  to  erect  a jail.  Mr.  Richardson’s 
plans  were  handed  to  the  commissioners  about  July  1,  1884.  Bids  were  called 
for,  and  on  August  18th  all  that  had  been  handed  in  were  opened.  They  varied 
from  $2,695,556,  the  highest  bid,  to  $2,198,000.  the  latter  being  the  bid  of  Nor- 
cross  Brothers,  the  structure  to  be  built  of  Worcester  granite.  The  latter 
bid  was  accepted,  and  at  that  time  some  additions  were  made  which  increased 
the  cost  to  $2,243,000.  Norcross  Brothers  began  their  work  in  September,  1884, 
and  in  April,  1888,  Courthouse  and  Jail  complete  were  turned  over  to  the 
county  commissioners.  Bonds  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $800,900,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  sum  due  the  contractors  was  raised  by  tax  levy.  During  the 
course  of  construction  twenty-six  slight  alterations  were  made  in  the  original 
plans,  at  an  increased  cost  of  about  $14,000.  The  contract  for  furnishing  and 
equipping  the  Courthouse  was  awarded  to  Norcross  Brothers  for  $103,760.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  present  generation  to  the  architecture 
of  this  magnificent  structure.  As  a whole  it  is  the  best  and  most  original  archi- 
tectural structure  in  the  county.  It  is  built  in  the  Norman  Romanesque  style,  and 
is  a credit  both  to  the  county  and  to  the  architect. 

The  total  receipts  at  the  Pittsburg  postoffice  from  the  sale  of  stamps, 
stamped  envelopes,  postal  cards,  etc.,  for  1895,  were  $695,053.01,  and  for  1896 
was  $736,268.24.  The  change  made  in  a century  was  very  great.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  October  1,  1790,  the  total  postal  receipts  at  Pittsburg  were  $110.99. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  the  receipts  were  $611,786.83.  The 
trolley  mail  service  was  established  in  November,  1894.  The  postmasters  have 
been  John  Scull,  George  Adams,  Mrs.  George  Adams,  Dr.  Hugh  Scott,  John 
Johnston,  William  Eichbaum,  David  Lynch,  James  K.  Moorhead,  Robert  W. 
Riddle,  Chambers  McKibben,  Samuel  Roseberg,  Robert  Anderson,  John  C. 
Dunn,  Sidney  F.  Von  Bonnhorst,  Wade  Hampton,  Joseph  A.  McClelland,  J.  H. 
Stewart,  E.  C.  Negley,  George  H.  Anderson,  Benjamin  Darlington,  William  H. 
McCleary,  John  B.  Larkin,  James  S.  McKean  and  J.  C.  O’Donnell.  The  first 
letter  carrier  v'as  put  on  in  1841. 

The  Pittsburg  Postoffice  and  Government  building,  although  commenced 
late  in  the  seventies,  was  not  completed  until  1892,  nearly  fourteen  years  after- 
ward. It  is  considered  a superior  piece  of  architecture,  but  will  not  compare  in 
simplicity  and  grandeur  with  the  Courthouse.  It  cost  in  round  numbers  $1,500,- 
000,  and  is  built  of  gray  granite.  Municipal  Hall,  which  stands  on  Smithfield 
Street  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Virginia  Alley,  cost  $408,790.  The  principal 
material  used  was  brick,  though  sandstone  wras  used  for  the  facade.  The  build- 
ing is  five  stories  in  height,  and  almost  from  the  start  was  too  small  to  accommo- 
•date  the  city  offices.  The  new  building  for  the  department  of  public  safety 
w as  finished’ in  1897,  at  a cost  of  $200,000.  It  is  five  stories  in  height,  without 
special  ornamentation,  and  is  built  of  Ligonier  stone.  The  new  Allegheny 
Postoffice  and  Government  building,  on  Ohio  Street  near  Federal,  was  com- 
pleted in  1897,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  architectural  structures  in 
that  city.  Its  dome  is  embossed  on  the  exterior  with  gold  foil,  and  the  orna- 
mentations of  the  structure  generally  are  rich  and  attractive.  It  cost  about 
$250,000. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Pittsburg  403  miles  of  streets,  of 
which  253  miles  are  paved  with  asphalt,  stone,  cobble  or  block.  In  Allegheny 
there  are  120  miles  of  streets,  of  which  79  are  paved.  Both  cities  have  ceased  to 
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use  blocks  or  cobbles,  and  now  employ  altogether  asphalt,  owing  to  the  demands, 
particularly,  of  bicycle  riders. 

The  high  lands  within  the  city  limits  have  rendered  it  necessary  that  some 
means  should  be  devised  to  reach  their  summits,  and  accordingly  inclines  on 
which  cars  run  regularly  have  been  devised.  The  first  was  built  in  1870  and 
connected  West  Carson  Street  with  Grandview  Avenue  on  Mount  Washington. 
It  was  used  until  1882,  and  was  then  replaced  with  a double  incline,  one  line 
for  freight  and  one  for  passengers,  each  640  feet  in  length.  The  second  was 
built  in  1871  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Oliver,  and  was  likewise  double,  to 
accommodate  both  freight  and  passengers.  Its  length  is  1,600  feet,  and  perpen- 
dicular height  377  feet.  The  next  built  was  at  Castle  Shannon,  a distance  of 
2.1 12  feet,  springing  from  Carson  Street  near  South  Third  Street  to  Bailey 
Avenue.  This  line,  which  is  also  double,  was  rebuilt  and  much  improved  in 
1891-92.  Another  incline  built  about  this  time  was  the  double  track,  springing 
from  West  Carson  Street  to  Duquesne  Heights,  with  a length  of  793  feet.  In 
1882  another  was  built  from  Liberty  Avenue  to  Cliff  Street,  and  is  also  double. 
In  1886  the  Saint  Clair  incline,  extending  from  South  Twenty-second  street  to 
St.  Clair  Heights,  was  built,  the  length  being  1,320  feet,  the  line  being  double. 
In  1887  the  Nunnery  Hill  incline  was  constructed,  springing  from  Federal  and 
Fairmount  streets.  Another  is  the  Fort  Pitt  incline,  rising  from  Second  Avenue 
to  Bluff  Street,  the  total  length  being  2,640  feet  and  the  perpendicular  height 
375  feet.  It  is  double,  carrying  both  freight  and  passengers.  The  Knoxville 
incline  springs  from  Eleventh  and  Breed  streets  to  Knoxville.  Another  one 
recently  built  extends  from  Sarah  and  Taggart  streets  in  Allegheny  to  Clifton 
Park,  and  conveys  both  passengers  and  freight.  The  Troy  Hill  incline  in  Alle- 
gheny rises  from  the  Butler  Plankroad  to  the  top  of  Troy  Hill,  a perpendicular 
distance  of  370  feet.  Other  inclines  have  been  projected  and  no  doublt  will  be 
built  in  the  near  future.  I11  several  instances  the  street-car  lines  have  leased  the 
right  to  run  their  cars  over  the  inclines. 

As  noted  elsewhere,  the  first  street-car  line  was  called  the  Citizens’,  extend- 
ing from  Fifth  Street  along  Market  Street  and  Penn  Avenue  to  Lawrenceville, 
and  was  opened  in  1859,  the  cars  being  drawn  by  horses.  The  second  line 
opened  extended  from  Pittsburg  to  Birmingham,  and  soon  afterward  another 
was  opened  from  Pittsburg  through  Allegheny  to  Manchester.  These  served 
as  trunk  lines,  and  thereafter  branches  were  added  until  the  principal  sections 
of  the  city  were  supplied  with  transportation  facilities  to-  the  down-town  dis- 
tricts. Horse  cars  sufficed  very  well  in  the  days  when  the  city  was  small,  and 
when  the  suburban  towns  were  reached  by  rail.  As  the  population  grew,  and  the 
intervening  space  between  the  city  proper  and  its  suburbs  became  built  up,  the 
accommodations  of  the  horse  cars  became  inadequate.  That  mode  of  travel  was 
too  slow.  Rapid  transit  became  a necessity.  The  idea  of  the  cable  as  a means 
of  propulsion  of  street  cars  was  regarded  as  an  inspiration.  It  was  a great  suc- 
cess. When  the  cable  lines  were  laid  along  Fifth  Avenue  and  Penn  Avenue  to 
East  Liberty,  the  problem  of  rapid  transit  was  thought  to  be  solved  for  a long 
time.  This  was  less  than  eight  years  ago.  If  some  one  had  predicted,  at  that 
time,  that  in  eight  years  the  cable  lines  would  be  pulled  up  and  the  conduits 
removed  from  their  substantial  foundations;  the  prophet  would  have  been  jeered 
at  as  a most  visionary  man.  The  march  of  improvement  has  found  the  cable 
lines  inadequate  to  a proper  service.  The  growth  of  the  population  in  districts 
remote  from  the  main  line  rendered  it  advisable  to  build  feeders,  and  made  a 
change  of  cars  necessary  at  the  intersection  with  the  main  lines.  Electric  cars 
can  run  from  branch  lines  on  to  the  main  lines,  obviating  transfers  of  passengers. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  change.  Another  reason  is  the  greater  economy 
of  operation  by  electricity.  What  of  the  future?  Will  the  electric  lines,  with 
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overhead  wires  and  trolley  poles,  be  the  last  change?  It  is  not  probable. 
Experiments  with  storage  batteries  and  with  compressed  air  motors  lead  to  the 
certainty  that  eventually  each  car  will  carry  its  own  motive  power,  held  in  small 
compass,  and  render  unnecessary  the  disfiguring  poles  and  the  dangerous  wires. 
The  three  lines  first  to  be  operated  by  cable  were  the  Central,  the  Citizens’  and 
the  Pittsburg,  Oakland  and  East  Liberty.  All  the  street  cars  of  this  vicinity 
are  now  consolidated  into  six  companies,  as  follows:  The  United  Traction 

Company,  the  West  End  Traction  Company,  the  Birmingham  Traction  Com- 
pany, the  Consolidated  Traction  Company,  the  Schenley  Park  and  Highlands 
Traction  Company,  and  the  Suburban  Traction  Company.  These  lines  and  their 
branches  furnish  ready  access  to  all  parts  of  bodi  cities  and  suburbs.  All  are 
operated  by  electricity.  The  total  capital  of  the  six  companies  aggregates 
$47,785,000,  and  the  companies  carry  a bonded  indebtedness  of  over  $16,000,- 
000.  They  give  employment  to  3,800  hands,  and  traverse  337  miles  of  streets. 

The  telephone  and  telegraph  systems  of  this  vicinity  are  important  append- 
ages to  the  means  of  communication.  The  telegraph  was  steadily  improved 
after  it  was  first  introduced  late  in  the  decade  of  the  forties.  Pittsburg  was 
one  of  the  first  cities  to  adopt  a telephone  system,  and  as  the  city  has  contin- 
ued to  grow  the  number  of  instruments  in  use  has  likewise  increased.  The  sys- 
tem is  controlled  by  the  Central  District  Printing  and  Telegraph  Company. 
The  total  number  of  telephones  in  this  district  is  6,000.  There  are  in  Allegheny 
County  a total  of  33,000  miles  of  wire,  of  which  about  10,000  are  underground. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  about  2,100  miles  of  wire  in  Alle- 
gheny County.  The  company  has  sixty-three  branch  offices  in  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Company  has  about  1,300  miles  of  wire  in 
the  county,  of  which  377  are  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  The  development  of 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  has  been  so  gradual  that  business  men  do 
not  realize  how  necessary  they  are  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Ten  years  ago  the  cities  had  no  police  telegraph  system  worth  mention- 
ing. There  was  no  communication  with  the  patrolmen  on  the  beat;  no  calling 
of  patrol  wagons,  and  no  patrol  wagons  to  call.  An  officer  walked  or  carried  or 
fought  a prisoner  to  the  nearest  station  house.  The  old  dials  were  succeeded 
by  telephone  between  station  houses,  and  then  came  the  system  of  call  boxes 
or  booths.  The  cities  have  had  it  to  a limited  extent  during  the  past  nine  years, 
but  it  is  only  within  the  past  seven  years  that  it  has  been  perfected.  At  first  the 
machinery  in  the  boxes  or  booths  was  crude  and  the  entire  apparatus  was  very 
imperfect.  At  first,  too,  an  iron  wire  was  used,  but  it  did  not  last  long  in 
the  sulphurous  atmosphere.  There  were  no  telephones  in  the  first  boxes,  and 
their  addition  was  a great  improvement.  The  register  system  was  also  improved 
very  much  within  a few  years,  and  improvements  were  made  in  the  methods  of 
keeping  the  paper  on  which  the  calls  were  registered,  and  also  the  paper  itself. 
At  the  present  time  the  designers  of  the  system  can  very  well  claim  that  it  has 
been  brought  to  a high  degree  of  perfection.  I11  August,  1897,  Pittsburg  had 
t 85  police  call  boxes  and  234  telephones.  The  fire-alarm  boxes  were  increased 
in  a decade  from  about  100  to  384,  and  the  number  of  circuits  from  about 
12  to  30.  The  Municipal  Bureau  of  Electricity,  under  the  superintendency  of 
M.  W.  Mead,  during  eleven  months  in  1896-7  was  called  upon  to  inspect  1,339 
buildings.  This  great  department  has  grown  up  within  a decade.  Recently  the 
Pittsburg  Reduction  Company  has  shown  that  aluminum  wire  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  copper  as  a conductor  of  electricity.  The  four  largest  dynamos 
ever  constructed  were  recently  placed  in  the  Allegheny  County  Light  Com- 
pany’s plant  at  Twelfth  Street  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company.  Each 
weighs  over  no  tons,  is  30  feet  long,  24  feet  high  and  4 feet  wide.  The  arma- 
tures are  16  feet  8 inches  in  diameter,  and  the  shafts  are  18  inches  in  diameter. 
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The  four  dynamos  are  capable  of  producing  2,500  arc  lights,  or  20,000  incan- 
descent lights.  Each  of  these  dynamos  is  twice  as  powerful  as  the  strongest 
exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair,  showing  the  great  improvement  made  in  five 
years.  Pittsburg  was  the  first  city  of  any  considerable  size  to  adopt  the  stor- 
age-battery system  for  police  telegraph  and  fire-alarm  purposes.  It  was  put  in 
operation  in  May,  1897,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Mead,  superintendent  of 
the  bureau. 

On  July  26,  1874,  great  destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life  occurred  here 
by  the  bursting  of  a water  spout.  The  storm  commenced  about  8 o’clock  p.  m. 
and  raged  with  unprecedented  fury  for  an  hour,  during  which  time  124  persons 
were  drowned  or  otherwise  lost  their  lives,  scores  of  houses  were  swept  away, 
many  bridges  torn  up,  sewers  burst  and  a vast  amount  of  damage  done  to 
trees,  buildings,  etc.  In  1863  Pittsburg  consisted  of  nine  wards,  Allegheny  four 
wards,  and  there  were  ten  boroughs  adjacent. 

In  i860  there  was  spent  in  Allegheny  $386,354.26  for  water-works,  pipes,  etc. 
That  city  then  contained  4,702  buildings.  During  1859  and  i860  there  were 
erected  344  new  buildings,  of  which  31 1 were  dwellings.  Its  population  in 
i860  was  31.563;  in  1850  was  21,262.  The  water-pipe  extensions  in  i860  were 
3,070  feet.  The  total  length  of  water-pipe  was  nearly  21  miles. 

Pittsburg-  has  always  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  a division  of  her 
population  and  commercial  and  industrial  strength.  In  1863  this  vicinity  consisted 
of  twelve  distinct  municipalities  and  six  villages  or  settlements  so  immediately 
joined  together  as  to  be  inseparable  from  every  point  of  view,  except  actual 
location.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  where  one  municipiality  ended  and  another 
began;  but  there  was  a dividing  line,  and  so  Pittsburg  was  then  known,  and 
is  still  known,  ‘as  a city  of  only  about  one-half  its  actual  population.  In  1863 
there  were  the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  the  boroughs  of  Birmingham, 
East  Birmingham,  South  Pittsburg,  Monongahela,  Sligo,  West  Pittsburg,  Tem- 
peranceville,  Manchester,  Duquesne  and  Lawrenceville,  and  the  villages  of 
Minersville,  Oakland,  Brownstown,  Mount  Washington,  Hatfield  and  Woodland. 

“This  unfortunate  question  of  railroad  taxation  has  been  the  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  any  consolidation  of  the  suburbs  with  the  city.  The  bor- 
oughs and  Allegheny  City  are  quite  satisfied  with  their  share  of  the  county 
railroad  debt,  and  have  no  ambition  of  shouldering  part  of  the  Pittsburg  railroad 
debt”  (a). 

The  first  Exposition  Society  was  organized  in  Pittsburg  in  1875,  with  build- 
ings fronting  on  South  Avenue,  between  School  Street  and  Union  Bridge 
approach,  Allegheny.  It  failed  after  two  expositions  had  been  held,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a second  association,  which  continued  until  fire  destroyed  its 
buildings,  October  2,  1883.  The  Western  Pennsylvania  Exposition  Society  was 
chartered  October  30,  1885,  and  erected  buildings  on  Duquesne  Way,  near  the 
intersection  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers.  The  first  exposition 
under  its  auspices  was  held  from  September  4 to  October  19,  1889.  Attendance 
in  1889,  561,000. 

The  following  shows  the  population  of  the  two  cities: 


Pittsburg.  Allegheny. 


1760 149 

1770  (est.)  120 

1786  (est.) 230 

1796  1,395 

1800 1,565 

1810 4.786 

1820 7,248 


Pittsburg.  Allegheny. 


1830 12,542  2,801 

1840 21,115  10,089 

1850 36,601  21,270 

i860  . . 49,221  , 28,702 

1870 86,254  53, 180 

1880 156,389  78,682 

1890 238,473  105,237 


(a)  Commercial,  December  3,  1863. 
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The  following  are  the  principal  floods  which  have  inundated  Pittsburg: 


1763  (est.) 

January  13,  1787  (est.) 

May,  1807 

November  11,  1810  (Pumpkin  Flood) 

February  10,  1832  

February,  1840  (est.)  

April  19,  1852 

April  12,  i860 

September  29,  1861 

January  20,  1862  .■ 

1865 


February  6,  1884. . 


Monongahela 
Allegheny  . . 


1891 

March,  1898 


Feet. 

Inches 

30 

0 

28 

0 

26 

9 

32 

0 

35 

0 

28 

0 

3i 

9 

29 

7 

30 

9 

28 

9 

3i 

6 

33 

v 3 

34 

6 

33 

0 

30 

+ 

The  act  of  June  16,  1836,  provided  for  the  admission  of  other  wards  to  the 
city  from  the  district  lying  to  the  east,  which  was  ordered  surveyed  and  other- 
wise prepared  for  habitation.  Northern  Liberties  was  the  first  ward  added  to  the 
old  four  and  was  admitted  as  the  Fifth  Ward  in  1837.  In  1845  and  1846  four 
more  wards  were  added  under  the  law  of  1836,  which  permitted  their  admission 
by  a vote  of  the  people,  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
The  present  Fifth  Ward  came  in  as  part  of  the  Third;  the  present  Seventh  and 
Eighth  came  in  as  the  Sixth;  the  present  Eleventh  came  in  as  the  Seventh;  the 
present  Sixth  came  in  as  the  Eighth  and  the  present  Twelfth  came  in  as  the  Ninth. 
By  act  of  April  6,  1867,  many  more  were  added.  Upon  submission  to  vote  the 
outlying  districts,  except  the  East  End,  decided  against  admission.  The  latter 
voted  “for  admission,”  and  accordingly  was  divided  into  fourteen  additional 
wards  from  the  Tenth  to  the  Twenty-third,  inclusive,  and  all  were  added  to  the 
city.  The  old  Fifth  became  the  Ninth  and  Tenth;  the  Sixth  became  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth;  the  Eighth  became  the  Sixth;  the  Ninth  became  the  Twelfth,  and  the 
Seventh  became  the  Eleventh.  By  the  act  of  April  2,  1872,  the  several  boroughs 
on  the  South  Side,  viz.,  Ormsby  (Twenty-fourth  Ward),  East  Birmingham 
(Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth),  St.  Clair  (Twenty-seventh),  Birmingham  (Twen- 
ty-eighth and  Twenty-ninth),  South  Pittsburg  (Thirtieth),  Allentown  (Thirty- 
first),  Mount  Washington  (Thirty-second),  Monongahela  (Thirty-third),  West 
Pittsburg  (Thirty-fourth),  Union  (Thirty-fifth),  and  Temperanceville  (Thirty-sixth 
Ward),  were  also  added  to  the  city.  In  1897  Brushton  was  added  as  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Ward. 

MAYORS  OF  PITTSBURG. 


•Ebenezer  Denny,  July  9,  1816,  to  July 
23,  1817. 

John  Darragh,  1817  to  1825. 

John  M.  Snowden,  1825  to  1827. 
Magnus  M.  Murray,  1828. 

Matthew  B.  Lowrie,  1830. 

Magnus  M.  Murray,  1831. 

Samuel  Pettigrew,  1832. 

(In  1834  the  mayor  was  first  elected  by 
the  people.  Prior  thereto  he  was 
appointed  annually  by  the  City  Coun- 


cils and  their  choice  was  restricted 
to  the  twelve  aldermen  of  the  city). 
Jonas  R.  McClintock,  1836. 

William  Little,  1839. 

William  W.  Irwin,  1840. 

James  Thompson,  1841. 

Alexander  Hay,  1842. 

William  J.  Howard,  1845. 

William  Kerr,  1846. 

Gabriel  Adams,  1847. 

John  Herron,  1849. 
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Joseph  Barker,  1850. 

John  B.  Guthrie,  1851. 

Robert  M.  Riddle,  1853. 

Ferdinand  E.  Volz,  1854. 

William  Bingham,  1856. 

Henry  A.  Weaver,  1857. 

(In  January,  1858,  the  mayor  was  first 
elected  for  the  term  of  two  years). 
George  Wilson,  i860. 

B.  C.  Sawyer,  1862. 

James  Lowry,  1864. 

W.  C.  McCarthy,  1866. 

James  Blackmore,  1868. 

MAYORS  OF 

General  William  Robinson,  Jr.,  1840. 
Thomas  Sample,  1841. 

William  B.  Foster,  1842. 

Hezekiah  Nixon,  1844. 

R.  S.  Cassatt,  1846. 

Henry  Campbell,  1847. 

Jonathan  Rush,  1849. 

H.  S.  Fleming,  1850. 

R.  W.  Park,  1853. 

William  Adams,  1854. 

Herman  Dehaven,  1857. 

John  Stuckrath,  1858. 

John  Morrison,  1859. 

Simon  Drum,  1861. 


Jared  M.  Brush,  1869. 

(Mr.  Brush  was  elected  for  three  years 
under  act  of  April  1,  1868). 

James  Blackmore,  1872. 

William  C.  McCarthy,  1875. 

Robert  Liddell,  1878. 

Robert  W.  Lyon,  1881. 

Andrew  Fulton,  1884. 

William  McCallin,  1887. 

Plenry  I.  Gourley,  1890. 

B.  McKenna,  1893. 

H.  P.  Ford,  1896. 

ALLEGHENY. 

A.  C.  Alexander,  1863. 

John  Morrison,  1865. 

Simon  Drum,  1868. 

Alexander  P.  Callow,  1870. 

David  Neillie,  1874  (33  days). 

H.  S.  Fleming,  1874. 

Ormsby  Phillips,  1875. 

Thomas  Megraw,  1878. 

Lewis  Peterson,  Jr.,  1881. 

James  G.  Wyman,  1884. 

Richard  T.  Pearson,  1887 
James  G.  Wyman,  1889. 

William  M.  Kennedy,  1891. 

Charles  W.  Gerwig,  1896. 


The  great  debt  of  the  city  was  incurred  mainly  in  opening  and  paving 
streets,  buying  bridges  and  building  water-works.  It  is  under  control,  as  the 
city  regularly  pays  the  interest,  and  often  refunds  portions  at  a lower  rate  of 
interest. 

The  city  of  Pittsburg  paid  more  than  $2,500,000  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year 
1896  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  by  all  the  balance  of  the  county,  including 
Allegheny,  McKeesport  and  all  the  boroughs  and  townships. 

Of  $10,791,830  of  taxes  collected  up  to  the  1st  of  June,  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
paid  $6,678,523.  The  city  of  Allegheny  paid  $1,932,382.  The  two'  cities  com- 
bined, therefore,  paid  four-fifths  of  all  the  taxes  collected  in  the  county.  This 
proportion  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been.  Heretofore  it  was  generally  reck- 
oned that  the  two  cities  paid  three-fourths  of  the  taxes. 

These  figures  were  brought  out  in  a report  completed  by  the  county  com- 
missioners to  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  showing  the  tax  collections 
in  the  county  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1896.  The  division  of  the  total 
collected  was  as  follows:  Pittsburg,  $6,678,523.06;  Allegheny,  $1,932,382.01; 

McKeesport,  $362,319.55;  boroughs,  $1,164,084.50;  townships,  $654,521.26.  The 
amount  of  taxes  collected  for  the  support  of  the  poor  was  as  follows:  Pitts- 

burg, $155,000;  Allegheny,  $57,384.50;  McKeesport,  $6,855.15;  boroughs, 
$29,469.29;  townships,  $33,500.10;  total,  $282,209.  The  amount  collected  for  the 
construction  and  repairs  of  streets,  roads  and  bridges  was  as  follows:  Pitts- 

burg, $911,651.16;  Allegheny,  $135,000;  McKeesport,  $55,568.32;  boroughs, 
$156,209.48;  townshps,  $206,908.66;  total,  $1,465,337.62.  The  taxes  collected 
for  schools  and  school  purposes,  not  including  State  appropriations,  amounted 
as  follows:  Pittsburg,  $386,850;  Allegheny,  $290,391.44;  McKeesport,  $81,- 
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843.25;  boroughs,  $369,474.46;  townships,  $246,952.27;^  total,  $1,375,511.42. 
The  amount  collected  for  all  other  purposes,  whether  State,  county  or  local 
taxes,  was  as  follows:  Pittsburg,  $5,225,021.90;  Allegheny,  $1,449,606.07;  Mc- 

Keesport, $218,052.87;  boroughs,  $608,931.27;  townships,  $167,160.23;  total, 
$7,668,772.34. 

A second  division  of  the  statement  showed  the  subjects  upon  which  the 
taxes  were  collected.  They  were  as  follows:  On  personal  property — Pittsburg, 
$175,249.42 ; Allegheny,  $67,751.62;  McKeesport,  $4,043.72;  boroughs,  $25,- 
536.62;  townships,  $30,868.16;  total,  $303,449.54.  On  occupations — Pittsburg, 
•$43,433;37i  Allegheny,  $18,273.42;  McKeesport,  $2,307.72;  boroughs,  $13,176.99; 
townships,  $11,132.42;  total,  $88,323.92.  On  licenses,  including  liquor  licenses — ■ 
Pittsburg,  $732,938;  Allegheny,  $222,700;  McKeesport,  $36,142.50;  boroughs, 
$37,458.15;  townships,  $10,239;  total,  $1,039,477.65.  On  real  estate  of  railway 
corporations — Pittsburg,  $35,816.18;  Allegheny,  $25,104.80;  McKeesport, 
$2,142.36;  boroughs,  $4,472.15;  townships,  $2,565.12;  total,  $71,100.61.  On 
real  estate  of  other  corporations,  including  that  of  limited  partnerships — Pitts- 
burg, $288,932.49;  Allegheny,  $67,118.39;  McKeesport,  $16,960.01;  boroughs, 
$87,572.65;  townships,  $105,506.69;  total,  $566,090.23. 

'Idle  estimates  of  Director  E.  M.  Bigelow  of  city  expenses  for  the  years 
1896  and  1897  are  as  follows: 

1896.  1897- 


General  office 

. . . $ 11,500. 

00 

■ 0 

■ 0 

'T 

W- 

00 

Bureau  of — - 

Engineering  and  surveys 

58,000. 

,00 

68,475- 

00 

Highways  and  sewers 

. ..  321,500. 

,00 

325.7I7- 

00 

City  property 

• • • 45.925  • 

.00 

78,853 . 

26 

Water  supply  and  distribution.  . 

250,000. 

.00 

409,955  • 

00 

Water  assessments 

12,000 

.00 

12,000. 

,00 

Public  light 

. . . 242,000 

.00 

248,436. 

92 

Viewers  

17,000 

.00 

15,040, 

.00 

Bureau  of  parks 

81,000 

.00 

104,152. 

■92 

Street  repaving,  etc 

205,000 

.00 

214,950 

.00 

Bureau  of  bridges  

153,013 

■50 

Property  purchases  

47,000 

.00 

Totals  

• -$1,243,925 

.00 

$1,688,993 

.60 

debt  OF  PITTSBURG. 

Total  amount  of  bonded  indebtedness  outstanding 

January  31,  1897 $14,928,201.87 

Cash  in  sinking  funds $ 860,058.00 

Investments  in  sinking  funds 3,276,971.57 

4,137.029.57 


Indebtedness  over  available  means,  city  ledger.  . . .$10,791,172.30 
Deduct  par  value  of  city  loans  held  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  compromise  railroad  sinking 
funds,  applicable  only  to  the  extinguishment  of 


the  railroad  compromise  loan 57°,339-99 

Net  debt  January  31,  1897 $10,220,832.31 

Water  loan  7s  paid  during  1897 43»500-00 


Net  debt  January,  1898 


$10,177,332.31 


g6o 
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All  the  remaining  seven  per  cent,  water  bonds  of  the  city, 
amounting  to  $2,398,000,  are  to  be  paid  off  on  April  1,  1898. 


DEBT  OF  ALLEGHENY  CITY. 

Gross  bonded  debt  February  27,  1897 $5,655,295.17 

Bonds  issued  during  1897  (street  improvements)...  334,000.00 


Total $5,989,295.17 

Less  bonds  paid  during  1897 $ 40,000.00 

Less  amount  in  sinking  funds 862,146.23 

902,146.23 

Net  debt  November  1,  1897. $5,087,148.94 

DEBT  OF  MC  KEESPORT. 

Railroad  compromise  bonds $104,600 

Water-works  bonds 75.000 

Water  extension  and  improvement  bonds 27,000 

Refunding  bonds 42,000 


Total  bonded  debt  April  1,  1897 $248,600 

Less  amount  in  sinking  funds 41,000 


Net  debt  November  1,  1897 $207,600 

DEBT  OF  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

« 

Total  bonded  debt  January  1,  1897 $3,307,876.67 

Outstanding  warrants  and  scrip 284.00 


$3,308,160.67 

Amount  in  sinking  fund  December  1,  1897 50,987.87 

Net  debt  December  1,  1897 $3,257,172.80 


'In  1866  the  old  custom  of  calling  the  hour  of  the  night  by  the  watchmen 
was  abandoned.  In  1863  the  Market-house  was  built  in  Allegheny  and  the  stalls 
sold  for  $5,580,  but  brought  a bonus  of  $15,970.  The  City  Hall  in  Allegheny 
was  built  in  1866.  The  Pittsburg  City  Hall  was  begun  in  1868  and  completed  in 
1872.  New  water-works  for  Pittsburg  were  built  in  1871-4  at  Brilliant  Station, 
on  the  Allegheny  River.  The  water  is  forced  to  the  large  Highland  reservoirs, 
and  thence  directly  to  consumers  in  the  lower  sections  of  the  city,  and  to  Herron 
Hill  Reservoir  for  the  elevated  sections  of  the  city.  The  South  Side  is  sup- 
plied by  a private  corporation.  It  was  estimated  in  1896  that  the  new  reservoir 
site  for  Pittsburg  would  cost  $100,000,  but  the  greed  of  property  owners  will 
more  than  multiply  that  sum  by  three.  The  Highland  reservoirs  stand  372  feet 
above  the  pumps  which  supply  them.  Water  is  forced  up  that  perpendicular 
distance  through  a fifty-inch  pipe,  3,840  feet  in  length,  and  the  reservoirs  have 
a capacity  of  217,600,000  gallons.  The  engines  are  capable  of  supplying 
55,000.000  gallons  per  day.  The  new  water-works  of  Allegheny  are  a credit  to 
that  city.  They  are  located  at  Montrose,  and  were  first  operated  in  1897.  The 
cost  of  the  building  and  intake  cribs  aggregated  $292,000.  Provision  ivas  made 
for  six  engines,  having  a pumping  capacity  of  36,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The 
cost  of  this  whole  improvement  will  be  over  $2,000,000. 
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The  following  table  for  1895  will  show  the  joint  forces  of  this  vicinity  at 
that  date. 


Pittsburg. 

Allegheny. 

Total, 

Square  miles 

. . . 29 

7i 

36i 

Wards 

• • • 37 

14 

5i 

Schools — public 

. . . 66 

24 

90 

High  schools 

1 

1 

2 

Miles  of  paved  streets 

ii3 

295 

Miles  of  sewerage 

. . . 149 

57 

206 

Miles  of  water-pipe 

. . . 245 

115 

360 

City  light — arc  electric 

. . . 1 ,600 

875 

2,475 

City  light — gas,  etc 

. . . 2,416 

500 

2,916 

No.  of  men  in  Fire  Department.  . 

264 

104 

368 

No.  of  engines  and  hook  and  ladder 

companies 

. . 29 

14 

43 

No.  of  men  in  Police  Department. 

• • • 338 

150 

488 

Patrol  wagons 

10 

3 

Cl 

Detectives 

10 

6 

16 

At  Davis  Island  Dam  is  the  second  largest  navigation  lock  in  the  world. 
This  point  on  the  Ohio  River  is  six  feet  lower  than  at  Smithfield  Street  bridge. 
The  stonework  is  twelve  feet  high,  giving  a depth  of  seven  feet  of  water.  The 
dam  is  1,223  feet  long,  composed  of  wickets  or  gates  so  arranged  that  they  can 
be  lowered  or  raised  at  will.  On  the  eastern  (Bellevue)  shore  is  the  lock,  600 
feet  long  and  no  feet  wide.  The  gates  are  controlled  by  specially  arranged 
machinery,  and  so  complete  are  all  the  arrangements  made  that  the  filling  and 
emptying  of  the  immense  lock  is  but  the  work  of  a few  minutes.  The  dam 
was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1885,  and  opened  October  7,  1885,  with  cere- 
monies under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  total  number  of  taxables  shown  by  the  assessors’  reports  for  1897  was 
78,583,  and  the  basis  of  representation  was  secured  by  dividing  the  total  by  40, 
which  makes  the  basis  of  representation  1,964.  It  will  be  fixed  at  1,950.  Every 
ward  having  1,950  taxables,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  is  entitled  to-  one  member 
of  Common  Council,  and  one  additional  member  for  three-fifths  in  excess  of 
that  number.  A ward  having  double  the  number  required  for  one  member  and 
three-fifths  in  addition,  is  entitled  to  three  representatives  in  Common  Council. 
Brushton,  now  the  Thirty-seventh  Ward,  had  not  been  admitted  when  the  last 
apportionment  was  made,  but  now  has  791  taxables,  as  shown  by  the  assessors’ 
reports. 

The  last  apportionment  was  ma&e  in  1893,  and  the  number  of  taxables  then 
and  in  1897  is  shown  as  follows: 

First  Ward 917 

Second  Ward 847 

Third  Ward 

Fourth  Ward 906 

Fifth  Ward 1,201 

Sixth  Ward 2,981 

Seventh  Ward 1,668 

Eighth  Ward 1,946 

Ninth  Ward 955 

Tenth  Ward 955 

Eleventh  Ward 3-377 

Twelfth  Ward 2,907 


1893. 

1897. 

• 9U 

902 

. 847 

573 

• 5i  1 

430 

906 

769 

. 1,201 

846 

. 2,98l 

2,894 

. 1,668 

1.598 

. 1,946 

2,353 

• 955 

837 

• 955 

673 

3-5I9 

2,771 
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Thirteenth  Ward 

Fourteenth  Ward.  . . . 

Fifteenth  Ward 

Sixteenth  Ward 

Seventeenth  Ward.  . . , 
Eighteenth  Ward. 

Nineteenth  Ward 

Twentieth  Ward 

Twenty-first  Ward.  . . . 
Twenty-second  Ward. 
Twenty-third  Ward.  . 
Twenty-fourth  Ward.  . 
Twenty-fifth  Ward.  . . . 
Twenty-sixth  Ward.  . 
Twenty-seventh  Ward 
Twenty-eighth  Ward. 
Twenty-ninth  Ward.  . 

Thirtieth  Ward 

Thirty-first  Ward 

Thirty-second  Ward.  . 
Thirty-third  Ward.  . . . 
Thirty-fourth  Ward.  . . 
Thirty-fifth  Ward.  . . . 
Thirty-sixth  Ward.  . . . 
Thirty-seventh  Ward. 

Total 


1893. 

1897. 

3.253 

3,868 

5,011 

5,484 

1.378 

1,615 

3.421 

3,470 

3.330 

3,7i2 

2,256 

2,553 

3,394 

4T75 

4,051 

5,926 

3,800 

4,938 

870 

1,245 

2,819 

3,448 

1,881 

1,420 

2,349 

2,071 

2,002 

2,342 

2,785 

2,837 

i,736 

1,482 

T342 

1,408 

755 

840 

1,419 

i,495 

2,185 

2,437 

287 

255 

892 

627 

985 

1,190 

860 

779 

791 

72,241 

78,583 

Pittsburg  has  been  the  scene  of  several  strikes  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance  as  to  demand  mention  by  historical  writers.  The  strike  of  1877 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the-  annals  of  the  city.  For  several  years 
previous  to  the  month  of  July,  1877,  there  had  grown  up  a hostile  feeling 
against  railroads  and  other  large  corporations,  which,  continuing,  became  the 
occasion  of  the  outbreak.  Public  sentiment  was  suspicious  and  sensitive,  and 
corporations  were  exacting,  independent  and  secret.  Companies  had  not  yet 
come  to  consider  seriously  that  they  were  bound  to  yield  any  material  point 
to  employes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  had  engendered  and  cultivated 
the  opinion  that  the  laboring  classes  should  have  much  to  say  concerning  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  them  and  the  hours  they  were  required  to  serve.  Cor- 
porations would  not  seriously  consider  these  claims.  For  some  time  discrimina-# 
tions  and  favoritism  in  railroad  circles  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion  and 
denunciation  in  labor  assemblages.  The  conditions,  therefore,  were  favorable 
for  an  outbreak  should  the  interests  of  the  one  conflict  with  those  of  the  other. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  favored  the  companies,  and  some  the  employes.  For 
several  months  preceding  the  riots  disturbances  had  occurred  over  reductions 
in  wages  and  over  the  right  of  the  railways  to  discharge  arbitrarily  any  employe. 
Crews  in  charge  of  trains  were  subjected  to  rules  they  deemed  unfair,  and  in 
many  other  particulars  a strong  antagonism  had  grown  up  between  the  com- 
panies and  their  men.  This  was  not  only  true  of  Pittsburg,  but  of  many  other 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Various  strikes  had  been  instituted,  which  had 
more  or  less  affected  the  railways  centering  at  Pittsburg.  Affairs  were  brought 
to  a dangerous  stage  on  July  19th,  when  the  conductors  and  trainmen  on 
some  of  the  freight  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  refused  to  take  out  their 
trains  or  allow  other  trains  to  move.  This  action  was  caused  by  a reduction 
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of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  the  men  and  by  an  order  that  thirty-six  cars, 
instead  of  eighteen,  as  before,  should  constitute  a train  without  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  crew,  though  it  was  provided  that  a locomotive  at  the  rear 
of  the  train  was  to  serve  as  a pusher,  thus  making  what  was  called  a double- 
header.  The  decrease  in  pay  and  the  doubling  of  the  work  caused  the  employes 
to  resolve  upon  a sturdy  resistance,  and  accordingly  the  strike  was  inaugurated. 
At  first  it  was  not  well  organized,  but  later  on  gathered  strength,  and  soon  a 
serious  outcome  was  considered.  Undoubtedly  the  one  object  at  first  was  to 
oblige  the  superintendents  to  rescind  the  order  concerning  double-headers.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th  the  affair  first  became  serious.  Several  crews  refused  to  take 
out  their  trains,  and  as  fast  as  others  arrived  they  joined  the  strikers.  As  the  day 
advanced  the  strikers  congregated  at  the  roundhouse  on  Twenty-eighth  Street, 
where  they  were  joined  later  by  a large  mob  of  idlers  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
railroads.  The  mob  took  possession  of  the  tracks  and  roundhouse  and  refused 
to  surrender  possession  to1  the  railroad  authorities,  whereupon  the  mayor  was 
asked  to  send  a sufficient  force  of  police  to  regain  possession  of  the  property. 
Men  who  undertook  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  company  were  assaulted  and 
one  of  the  mob  was  arrested  by  the  police.  Threats  of  a rescue  were  freely  made, 
but  were  not  carried  into  effect.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  a meeting  of  the 
strikers  was  held  and  resolutions  were  passed  demanding  the  restoration  of  the 
ten  per  cent,  reduction  in  wages  and  the  revocation  of  the  order  authorizing  the 
running  of  double-headers.  Late  at  night  the  mob  had  increased  greatly  in 
numbers  and  was  composed  largely  of  idlers  and  irresponsible  persons  who  pos- 
sessed little  or  no  regard  for  law.  So  threatening  became  the  indications  that 
the  railroad  authorities  at  midnight  called  for  assistance  from  the  sheriff,  where- 
upon that  official  went  to  Twenty-eighth  Street  and  read  the  “riot  act,”  and  was 
answered  with  hoots  and  jeers  from  the  mob.  The  posse  which  he  had  hastily 
summoned  became  alarmed  and  deserted  him  before  the  grounds  were  reached. 
At  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  General  Pierson  was  requested  to  order  out  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  regiments  of  the  National  Guard;  at  the  same  time 
the  sheriff  wired  to  the  Governor,  asking  for  an  order  for  the  militia  to  take  the 
field.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  General  Pierson  marched  with  his  forces 
to  the  Union  Depot  and  placed  them  in  position  in  the  yard  and  along  the 
railroad  tracks.  About  this  time  the  Governor  ordered  General  Brinton's 
division  of  troops  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  The  calling  out  of  the  local 
militia  and  the  ordering  of  Eastern  troops  here  greatly  infuriated  the  mob  and  the 
strikers.  They  became  sullen  and  defiant  and  the  feeling  spread  to  the  working- 
men in  the  factories  and  to  all  idlers  in  the  city.  The  mob  was  entertained  and 
still  further  encouraged  by  demagogical  speeches  upholding  the  action  of  the 
strikers,  supporting  the  arguments  generally  used  by  communists,  and  particu- 
larly denouncing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  refusing  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  the  men,  and  the  authorities  for  ordering  out  the  soldiers.  The  result  might 
have  been  expected.  The  hundreds  of  men  from  the  factories  joined  the  mob. 
and  many  good  citizens  took  the  part  of  the  strikers.  Several  newspapers  urged 
that  perhaps  this  was  the  commencement  in  this  country  of  the  anticipated  civil 
war  between  labor  and  capital.  In  fact,  some  of  the  newspapers  did  more  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  mob  than  any  other  cause.  More  than  one  newspaper 
actually  encouraged  the  mob  to  resist  the  troops  and  the  laws  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  articles  published  were  of  the  most  inflammatory  character.  The 
troops  from  Philadelphia  reached  the  Union  Depot  on  Saturday  afternoon.  They 
were  immediately  moved  out  along  the  tracks  to  the  roundhouse,  where  the  mob 
was  concentrated.  In  clearing  the  tracks  they  were  compelled  to  use  some  foice, 
whereupon  they  were  pelted  with  stones.  Some  officer  gave  an  older  to  fire, 
and  a volley  was  poured  into  the  mob,  killing  several  persons  and  wounding 
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about  thirty  others.  This  act  roused  the  mob  to  frenzy,  and  they  gathered  in 
around  the  troops  who  assembled  in  the  roundhouse.  The  mob  proceeded  to 
burn  them  out.  Cars  loaded  with  oil  were  set  on  fire  and  sent  down  the  track 
to  the  building.  A piece  of  artillery  in  possession  of  the  mob  was  trained  upon 
the  roundhouse  and  several  volleys  were  fired.  The  appeals  of  General  Brinton 
for  the  mob  to  desist  were  unheeded,  whereupon  he  ordered  a detail  of  soldiers 
to  fire  upon  the  men  in  charge  of  the  cannon.  This  was  done,  and  several  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  mob  was  checked  by  this  act,  but  they  still  continued 
to  surround  and  threaten  the  soldiers.  The  reign  of  terror  now  commenced. 
Trains  of  cars  were  rifled  and  burned.  The  troops  continued  to  hold  their 
position  until  Sunday  morning,  when  they  retreated  to>  Sharpsburg  and 
encamped.  They  were  followed  by  several  thousand  persons,  who1  occasionally 
fired  upon  them.  During"  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning  the  mob  had 
almost  total  possession  of  the  city.  They  broke  open  several  armories  and  gun 
stores  to  supply  themselves  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Banks  and  other 
depositories  of  treasure  were  in  danger  of  being  pillaged.  On  Sunday  morning 
the  roundhouse  and  the  locomotives  therein  were  burned.  The  Union  Depot, 
the  Pan-Handle  Depot,  the  Adams  Express  building,  the  Grain  Elevator  and  other 
buildings  were  also  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire  department  was  prevented  from 
extinguishing  the  flames.  At  this  time  the  mob  seemed  to  be  without  leader, 
organization  or  prudence,  and  was  composed  of  the  worst  elements  of  the  city. 
At  a meeting  called  by  the  mayor  to  enroll  500  special  police,  few  were  found 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility.  This  proved  that,  although  the  people 
generally  deprecated  the  lawlessness  of  the  mob,  they  sympathized  thoroughly 
with  the  strikers,  or  were  afraid  to  oppose  them.  The  reign  of  terror  continued 
from  Saturday  night  until  Monday  morning,  during  which  time  innumerable 
acts  of  lawlessness  were  committed.  On  Monday  morning  a meeting  of  the 
citizens  was  held,  and  a committee  of  public  safety  appointed.  An  address  was 
issued  which  did,  much  to  quiet  the  mob.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  the 
rioters,  and  gradually  rioting  and  lawlessness  were  suppressed.  A large  force 
of  citizens  was  enrolled,  and  several  thousand  troops  were  ordered  to  Pittsburg 
by  the  Governor.  This  measure  served  the  purpose  of  gradually  dispersing  the 
rioters.  In  addition  to  the  property  mentioned  there  were  burned  1,383  freight 
cars,  104  locomotives  and  66  passenger  coaches.  The  county  commissioners 
afterward  settled  all  claims  for  $2,772,349.53,  of  which  sum  $1,600,000  was  paid 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  Twenty-five  persons  were  killed  during 
the  riot. 

In  1889  a severe  strike,  accompanied  with  bloodshed,  was  conducted  by 
the  employes  of  the  Carnegie  Company  at  Homestead,  but  a peace  was  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  a sliding  scale  of  wages.  In  1892  the  market  price  of  steel 
billets  dropped  from  $28  to  $22,  whereupon  the  wages  of  employes  under  the 
sliding"  scale  were  reduced.  Both  sides  were  arbitary  and  persistent.  Three  ques- 
tions of  great  importance  were  involved:  (1)  A reduction  in  the  minimum  of 

the  sliding  schedule  from  $25  to  $23  per  ton  for  Bessemer  steel  billets;  (2)  A 
change  in  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  scale  from  June  30th  to-  December 
31st;  (3)  A reduction  in  the  tonnage  rates  at  the  mills  where  the  introduction 
of  labor-saving  machinery  had  greatly  increased  the  earnings  of  the1  employes. 
Numerous  meetings  were  held,  but  no  settlement  satisfactory  to  both  sides 
could  be  obtained.  The  crisis  was  reached  July  1st  when  the  strikers  took  pos- 
session of  the  Carnegie  works,  and  refused  all  persons,  including  the  owners, 
admission  thereto  without  a permit  from  the  advisory  committee.  At  the  request 
of  the  owners  the  sheriff  endeavored  to  gain  possession  of  the  works,  but  his 
deputies  were  threatened  and  his  notices  torn  down.  Three  hundred  watchmen 
sent  by  him  to  gain  the  works  were  met  a mile  from  town  and  fired  upon 
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repeatedly  and  prevented  from  landing.  They  returned  the  fire,  and  several  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  He  insisted  on  doing  his  duty,  but  the  leaders 
of  the  strikers  professed  to  see  no.  reason  for  his  interference,  as  no  violence  had 
occurred.  The  company  insisted  on  the  right  to  occupy  and  operate  their  works; 
on  their  right  to  use  force,  if  necessary,  to  regain  possession,  and  on  their 
right  to  hire  non-union  men.  The  strikers  took  the  position  that  no  non-union 
men  should  operate  the  works;  that  the  strikers  themselves  were  entitled  to  say 
how  much  they  should  be  paid,  and  that  the  works  should  not  start  at  all  until 
a settlement  had  been  reached  upon  the  basis  of  their  demands.  Mr.  McCleary, 
the  sheriff,  made  every  endeavor  to  adjust  the  difficulty  and  place  the  owners  in 
possession  of  their  works,  until  July  10th,  when  he  reported  to  Governor  Pat- 
tison  that  he  could  do  no  more.  He  had  made  every  endeavor  to  secure  a 
posse  of  the  citizens,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  as  none  wished  to  become  involved 
in  the  difficulty.  Governor  Pattison  called  out  the  National  Guard  of  the  State, 
and  ordered  8,000  men,  under  General  Snowden,  to  place  the  company  in 
possession  of  their  works.  On  July  12th  General  Snowden,  at  the  head  of 
3,000  soldiers,  with  5,000  more  in  reserve,  marched  to  Homestead  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  grounds  without  the:  slightest  interference  from,  the  strikers.  In 
fact  the  latter  wished  to  give  the  soldiers  a grand  and  formal  reception,  but 
this  offer  was  curtly  refused  by  the  commander.  The  300  watchmen  sent  to 
regain  possession  of  the  works  were  in  the  employ  of  Pinkerton.  This  outside 
interference  was  resisted  to>  the  utmost  by  the  strikers,  who  determined  that 
the  “Pinkertons,”  as  they  were  called,  should  never  see  the  works.  A hot  fire 
was  opened  upon  them  from  the  river  banks,  and  when  they  attempted  to  land 
every  man  was  shot  down  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  leave  the  barges.  The  strikers 
barricaded  the  adjacent  streets  and  houses  and  poured  a continuous  and  deadly 
fire  upon  the  boats,  even  when  no  one  was  in  sight.  The  Pinkertons  were  at 
last  compelled  to  surrender,  and  many  of  them  were  abused  shamefully  when 
they  left  the  boats.  The  soldiers  remained  in  possession  until  all  danger  was 
passed.  Gradually  the  strikers  went  back  to  work.  Eleven  persons  were  killed 
and  many  were  wounded  during  this  memorable  strike.  The  leaders  of  the 
strikers  were  indicted  for  murder,  but  no  convictions  resulted.  Of  the  3,800 
men  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  company  at  the  Homestead  works,  the  strike  was 
really  inaugurated  by  about  325  who  had  received,  it  was  afterward  shown, 
daily  wages  varying  from  $6  to  $10.  The  strike  was  unquestionably  the  result 
of  the  inflammatory  views  and  doctrines  of  the  walking  delegates  and  leaders. 
It  may  be  said  to>  have  terminated  in  the  attack  of  the  anarchist  Berkmann 
upon  Henry  C.  Frick,  of  the  Carnegie  Company.  Though  taken  wholly  by 
surprise  and  severely  wounded  by  revolver  and  knife,  Mr.  Frick  succeeded,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Leishman,  in  overpowering  the  assassin  and  turning  him  over 
to  the  police.  Berkmann  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a short  term. 

The  Allegheny  Observatory  is  well  known  to  the  scientific  world.  It 
stands  on  Observatory  Hill,  400  feet  above  the  rivers,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
instruments  and  apparatus.  The  observatory  had  been  for  a number  of  years 
in  charge  of  Professor  James  E.  Keeler,  but  in  March,  1897,  he  was  appointed 
a director  of  Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Washington.  John  H.  Brashear’s  fac- 
tory of  astronomical  instruments  stands  near  the  observatory. 

Intense  feeling  has  been  kindled  in  Pittsburg  in  recent  years  over  the  ques- 
tion of  municipal  government.  The  matter  culminated  for  the  time  being  in 
1897  by  an  attempt  to  put  through  the  Legislature  a new  charter  for  the  Pitts- 
burg municipality.  The  movement  was  supported  by  the  Civic  Federation 
and  opposed  by  local  office-holders  and  their  friends.  The  Legislature  failed  to 
pass  the  bills  desired. 
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The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  recent  history  of  Pittsburg  and 
environs  is  the  consolidation 'of  capital  and  interests,  and  the  consequent  tend- 
ency toward  a suppression  of  competition.  It  is  a common  occurrence  for 
several  concerns  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  to  pool  issues  and  interests,  even 
to  the  extent  of  a restraint  of  both  trade  and  competition.  When  once  the 
market  is  secured  prices  can  be  placed  at  any  figure  the  pool  desires.  This 
will  undoubtedly  lead  in  the  end  to  prudent  legislation  directed  against  monopoly. 
All  such  concerns  will  be  compelled  to  incorporate  and  place  a portion  of  their 
stock  in  the  hands  of  many  citizens,  as  is  done  in  effect  by  the  Dollar  Savings 
Bank. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


RESOURCES  AND  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  PITTSBURG ITS  LOCATION ITS  RE- 
SOURCES AS  A MANUFACTURING  CENTER  ITS  TRANSPORTATION 

FACILITIES  AND  COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISE — -PICTURESQUE 
SURROUNDINGS  AND  SOCIAL  ATTRACTIONS. 

The  business  of  mankind  is  divided  among  three  grand  divisions,  sometimes 
called  worlds  and  occasionally  kingdoms.  These  divisions  are  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce and.  Manufacturing,  the  latter  including  mining.  The  familiar  symbols 
representing  these  great  industries  are  figured  upon  the  coat-of-arms  of  many 
States  of  the  American  Union,  and  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  lions, 
eagles  and  castles  emblazoned  on  the  escutcheons  of  European  States.  They 
signify  that  America  speaks  for  civilization,  progress  and  peace  in  contrast 
with  the  armaments  of  Europe,  which  do  not  belie  the  emblems  of  the  nations 
which  they  were  created  to  serve. 

Strange,  it  now  appears,  Pennsylvania  in  her  heraldry  recognizes  but  two 
worlds  for  human  exploit.  Her  ship,  her  plow,  and  her  three  sheaves  of  wheat, 
standing  for  commerce  and  agriculture.  Manufacture  was  omitted,  but  this  was 
to  have  bean  expected  when  it  is  recalled  that  good,  pious  William  Penn 
brought  the  bricks  with  him  from  England  to  build  his  house  on  Letitia  Street 
in  Philadelphia.  He  might  have  been  told  there  was  clay  in  the  great  province 
deeded  to  him  by  Charles;  but  he  was  not  a man  to  take  chances.  However, 
this  exploit  of  his  was  fully  paralleled  several  generations  later  by  the  first  enter- 
prising merchants  of  Chicago,  who  imported  wheat  and  flour  from  Erie,  in 
this  State. 

While  speaking  of  kingdoms  a word  should  be  said  of  the  kings.  We  have 
seen  King  Cotton  dethroned  and  King  Wheat  installed  in  his  stead,  with  his 
royal  court  in  Chicago,  for  the  present.  We  say  at  present,  because  this  king- 
dom is  inclined  to  be  peripatetic,  and  the  king  must  follow  the  plows  and  the 
scythes,  and  the  votes  of  his  subjects  may  some  day  determine  it  to  be  expedi- 
ent to  locate  his  throne  elsewhere.  Duluth,  it  is  said,  is  already  looking  out  for 
a suitable  place  within  her  borders  to  unfurl  the  golden  colors.  Alexander 
the  Great  picked  out  the  island  of  Pharos,  which  had  before  been  a den  of 
thieves  and  pirates,  and  made  it  the  Eastern  world’s  most  famous  grain  mart, 
and  it  remained  noted  for  more  than  twenty-two  centuries,  but  at  last  the  con- 
struction of  the  Suez  Canal  carried  away  its  scepter. 

In  Commerce  (speaking  now  of  foreign  trade)  the  king  dwells  where  the 
best  harbor  is  found,  and  may  remain  as  long  as  his  lines  of  communication  with 
the  interior  are  well  maintained.  Philadelphia  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  greatest  commercial  emporium  in  the  Western  World  until  Dewitt  Clinton 
dug  the  ditch,  yclept  a canal,  across  New  York,  a work  which  was  a physical 
impossibility  in  Pennsylvania,  at  least  to  make  a canal  equal  to  the  present 
demands  of  commerce.  Consequently  New  York  City  captured  the  prize. 

Not  so  capricious  and  so  dependent  upon  man’s  will  and  energies  is  the 
throne  of  the  great  King  Coal,  the  master  of  the  wheels,  the  anvils  and  the 
furnaces.  His  limitations  are  defined  by  nature,  and  his  residence,  at  least  his 
official  headquarters,  cannot  be  moved  by  man’s  wll.  This  king  has  a genii 
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always  at  his  beck  and  call  whose  name  is  Energy,  and  its  abode  is  under- 
ground. 

Rebellious  subjects  sought  the  gas  wells  of  the  West,  which  proved  to  be 
a veritable  ignis  fatuus.  Western  Pennsylvania  has  as  good  and  reliable  wells 
as  those  they  sought  for  elsewhere.  But  in  the  event  of  their  failure,  and  re- 
luctantly, it  is  to  be  admitted,  their  failure  is  certain,  King  Coal  has  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  the  very  best  fuel  which  can  be  shoveled  into  furnaces,  at  a 
cost  of  about  eighty  cents  per  ton.  In  fact  the  coal  used  for  producing  steam 
in  most  mills  and  factories  is  nothing  more  than  slack,  or  the  fine  coal  which 
was  formerly  regarded  as  waste.  This  costs  only  about  forty  cents  a ton,  which 
makes  it  the  cheapest  fuel  in  the  world.  Formerly  it  was  regarded  as  a g'reat 
nuisance  by  miners,  as  it  had  to  be  wheeled  out  and  dumped  where  it  would 
be  least  in  the  way.  These  dumps,  or  slack  piles,  often  took  fire,  and  sometimes 
burned  slowly  for  years.  Now  there  is  a local  demand  for  every  ton  of  it. 

As  statistics  are  forbidden  in  polite  literature,  we  must  say  nothing  about 
the  15,000  miners  and  their  annual  product  of  15,000,000  tons  of  genuine  Pitts- 
burg’ coal  and  coke,  and  as  for  that  miserable  slack  referred  to’,  no'  account  is 
taken  of  it  ; at  the  best  it  is  fit  only  to>  be  cast  into’  furnaces  and  burned,  though 
formerly  it  was  deposited  in  mountainous  heaps  along  the  river  banks  with  the 
hope  that  the  floods  would  carry  it  off. 

Not  long  ago>  an  attache  of  one  of  the  European  embassies  visited  Pittsburg 
from  Washington,  and  becoming  interested  in  the  fuel  question,  he  was  told 
that  coal  from  the  Pittsburg  vein  was  rated  as  the  best  general  bituminous 
coal  in  America.  “Ah,  yes,  that  is  a local  prejudice,  I presume.  I see  that  all 
you  Americans  are  alike.”  The  attache  was  right,  for  the  notion  of  the  superior- 
ity of  the  Pittsburg  coal  is  a mere  American  local  prejudice.  Several  millions  of 
tons  of  it  are  annually  shipped  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  far  as  New  Orleans, 
and  it  is  burned  on  steamers  plying  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  so  also  from  the  upper 
Monongahela  it  is  frequently  shipped  to  Denver,  and  for  special  purposes  some 
of  it  to  San  Francisco.  It  makes  the  gas  for  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
as  well  as  for  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Washington,  and  it  both  lights  and 
warms  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  and  does  part  of  these  duties  for  Buffalo,  and 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  everywhere  this  “local”  prejudice  regarding  its  superiority 
is  entertained. 

A company  is  being  organized,  it  is  creditably  stated,  to  ship  this  coal  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  South  America,  and  it  is  affirmed  by  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Michigan  dealers,  who  supply  the  vast  coalless  areas  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Dakota,  that  if  some  cheaper  means  for  its  transportation  than  railroads  could 
be  opened  up  across  the  neck  of  130  miles  which  separates  Pittsburg  from  the 
great  lakes,  Pittsburg  would  have  virtual  control  of  the  Northwestern  coal  trade 
along  the  lakes,  where  there  is  now  consumed  17,000,000  tons  of  fuel  annually, 
most  of  which  comes  from  Ohio,  Illinois  and  elsewhere,  and  much  of  which 
Pennsylvania  geologists  would  rate  as  carboniferous  slate. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  this  splendid  natural  resource  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  which  is  to  be  found  in  an  area  of  about  3,000  square 
miles  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State,  with  an  equal  area  alongside  of 
it  in  Western  Virginia,  ought  to  be  husbanded  at  home,  and  that  then  all  the 
manufacturing  world  would  center  here.  King  Coal  has  a warmer  heart  in 
him  than  the  advocates  of  such  a proposition  imagine.  He  says  to  those  at  a 
distance,  “Like  Mahomet’s  mountain  I cannot  go  to  you,  but  you  may  come 
to  me  and  help  yourselves.  You  should  know,  of  course,  that  no  matter  how 
cheap  the  rates  of  transportation  may  become,  some  time  in  the  future  the 
cheapest  rate  is  still  something  of  a handicap  upon  many  branches  of  your 
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manufacturers.  A carload  of  my  like  is  charged  on  the  railroads  at  present 
for  a hundred  miles  as  much  as  it  cost  to  produce  it  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  load  it  on  the  cars.  This  is  monstrous,  ’tis  true,  but  the  railroad 
people  truly  affirm  that  this  is  the  best  they  can  do  and  live.” 

Such  has  been  Coal’s  lifelong  belief  and  desire  to  serve  Americans  every- 
where, but  his  honest  words  have  not  always  been  believed,  and  even  a rebellion 
arose  about  two  years  ago  in  opposition  to  his  mandate  that  all  other  products 
should  come  to  him.  This  rebellion  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Iron  Ore,  of  Lake 
Superior,  backed  by  the  City  of  Cleveland.  Ore  protested  that  he  would  no 
longer  pay  court  to  Coal,  and  insisted  that  Coal  must  come  to  him,  otherwise  no 
pig-iron  or  steel  would  be  seen  in  the  markets.  Lake  Transportation  also  joined 
in  this  fray  against  Coal,  and  for  a time  the  dust  created  by  the  skirmishers 
prevented  a clear  view  of  the  field.  It  was  “life  or  death  for  Pittsburg,”  said  many 
Lake  Erie  men,  and  grass,  it  was  prophesied  by  some  of  them,  would  be  cut 
on  Smithfield  Street.  Finally,  however,  the  cloud  raised  and  the  picture  dis- 
closed showed  four  new  gigantic  furnaces  on  the  Monongahela  River,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  another  railroad  from  Lake  Erie  to  Pittsburg,  carrying 
Lake  Superior  iron  ore  to  the  aforesaid  furnaces,  with  an  additional  number  of 
policemen  on  Smithfield  Street,  to  protect  pedestrians  from  accidents  due  to  the 
ceaseless  tide  of  traffic  on  said  thoroughfare. 

The  world's  supremacy  in  the  metallurgical  art  is  now  conceded  to  Western 
Pennsylvania,  but  what  this  fact  betokens,  not  only  for  Pennsylvania  but  for  the 
nation  at  large,  cannot  at  present  be  foretold.  Allegheny  County’s  present  popu- 
lation of  600, oqd  will  ere  long  be  a million  of  souls.  The  United  States  is  too 
small  a field  of  consumption  even  now  for  the  products  of  this  district,  and 
Pittsburg  is  pressing  with  its  thousands  of  tons  upon  the  scales  balancing  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  which  are  tipping  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
and  when  fairly  down  once,  there  they  will  remain  so  long  as  American  skill, 
enterprise  and  intelligence  endure  and  human  freedom!  is  guaranteed  in  the 
land.  Cheap  fuel  and  cheap  transportation  are  doing  this  for  America,  and  in  the 
wake  of  the  bulky  coal  and  iron  trades  will  follow  a development  of  numerous 
other  branches  of  commerce  and  manufacturing. 

If  any  one  department  of  manufacturing  can  be  singled  out  as  the  weather- 
gauge  of  prosperity,  it  is  that  of  iron  and  the  pulse  of  the  iron  market.  Both 
in  this  country  and  in  England  it  is  constantly  being  referred  to  by  the  financiers. 
Although  iron  is  a metal  in  universal  use,  and  in  constant  demand,  no  individuals, 
or  trusts,  attempt  to  forestall  the  markets  to  any  considerable  extent.  Such 
attempts  have  been  successful  with  sugar,  and  to  some  extent  even  with  flour 
and  beef,  which  are  also  great  staple  commodities,  but  why  they  have  not  been 
so  successful  with  iron  is  not  easily  explained.  The  facts,  however,  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  welfare  of  Pittsburg  is  not  in  the  keeping  of  any  individual 
or  corporation,  and  that  its  material  prosperity  is  a reliable  index  of  national 
' prosperity.  * 

Upon  the  site  of  Pittsburg  was  begun  a war  which  determined  the  fact  that 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  not  to  the  Latins,  North  America  was  to  belong. 
Had  the  Saxon  been  vanquished,  a large  portion  of  our  territory  might 
have  been  on  a par  with  Cuba  of  to-day.  Upon  the  same  ground,  a century  and 
a half  later,  is  now  being  settled  the  question  whether  America  or  Europe  shall 
take  the  lead  in  the  world’s  commercial-  and  manufacturing  activity.  It  may 
seem  boastful  to  refer  to  this  locality  as  being  the  pivot  upon  which  such 
momentous  results  turn,  yet  where  is  the  axis  if  it  be  not  here?  A beef  axis,  or  a 
flour,  dry  goods,  or  raw  cotton  axis,  is  out  of  the  question.  Iron  it  must  be 
in  this  country,  as  iron  it  has  been  in  England  for  these  many  decades. 
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“My  father  was  mighty  Vulcan, 

I am  a smith  of  the  land  and  the  sea, 

The  cunning  spirit  of  Tubal  Cain 
Came  with  my  marrow  to  me. 

“I  think  great  thoughts,  strong-winged  with  steel, 

I coin  vast  iron  acts; 

And  weld  the  impalpable  dream  of  seers 
Into  utile  lyric  facts.” 

Some  day  a great  artist  like  Dore  will  illustrate  Richard  Realf’s  “Hymn  of 
Pittsburg,”  and  each  line  will  be  worthy  of  a separate  page  in  the  splendid  book 
it  will  make. 

Pittsburg’s  resources  are  but  little  understood,  even  by  those  usually 
accounted  well-informed  citizens.  Statistics  are  bewildering  and  meaningless  to 
many  persons  outside  of  the  lines  of  their  own  occupations.  To  tell  strangers 
when  visiting  Pittsburg  that  here  is  the  greatest  tube  works  in  the  world,  or 
that  here  is  the  largest  furnace,  has  little  meaning  if  they  are  not  familiar  with 
similar  works  elsewhere.  And  yet  it  is  a fact  that  our  600,000  population  produce 
from  mines,  furnaces  and  mills  a tonnage  four  times  greater  than  that  of 
Chicago  from  her  1,500,000;  six  times  geater  than  from  Paris  with  her  2,500,000 
population.  These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  standing  of  .Pittsburg  in  the 
commercial  world.  More  loaded  freight  cars  are  annually  received  and  sent 
out  from  here  than  from  any  other  city  in  the  world  (a).  The  trade  of  a single 
firm  in  iron  ore,  fuel,  limestone  and  finished  product  amounts  to  a greater 
tonnage  than  the  combined  cotton  product  of  the  Southern  States.  These  are 
some  of  the  “utile  lyric  facts”  to  be  picked  up  in  journeying  around  Pittsburg, 
and  yet  all  this  traffic  had  its  beginning  only  about  a century  ago. 

For  many  years  Pittsburg  was  served  with  packhorses  across  the  mountains 
from  the  seaboard.  Never  was  there  a good  wagon-road  to  Philadelphia,  but  a 
canal  entered  Pittsburg  from  the  East,  having  a portage  railroad  over  the  moun- 
tains, up  which  cars  were  pulled  with  hempen  cables,  but  from  Johnstown  the 
canal  passed  down  the  Iviskiminetas  to  its  mouth;  thence  crossing  the  Alle- 
gheny River  near  Freeport,  it  continued  to  Allegheny  City  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and,  by  means  of  another  aqueduct  across  the  river,  entered  Pittsburg 
at  Eleventh  Street,  near  where  stands  the  present  Union  Depot.  The  canal 
only  accommodated  boats  of  a capacity  about  equal  to  that  of  a modern  freight 
car,  viz.,  sixty  tons.  About  1855,  after  the  canal  had  been  in  use  twenty-twO'  years, 
the  railroads  caught  up  with  the  little  four-feet  deep  water  ditches  which  had 
done  so  much  for  the  development  of  Central  and  Western  Pennsylvania. 
These  were  afterward  sold  by  the  State  to  the  railroad  companies. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  “Pittsburg”  is  the  name  given  by  geologists 
to  a particular  vein  of  coal,  the  outcrop  of  which  happens  to  terminate  near 
this  city,  but  which  extends  in  an  unbroken  body  into  West  Virginia.  There 
are  other  veins  of  very  good  coal  both  above  it  and  below  it,  but  the  Pittsburg 
vein  is  the  most  valuable.  The  same  geological  strata  are  found  in  the  Con- 


fa)  The  National  Association  of  Car  Service  Managers  reported  the  movement  of  rail- 
road cars  in  their  several  districts  for  1895  as  follows,  full  carloads  of  freight  received 
or  loaded  being  alone  taken  into  account: 


Name  of  No.  of  Cars. 

Association  or  District.  Year  1895. 

Pittsburg 1,504,036 

Philadelphia  1,233,485 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  595483 


Name  of  No.  of  Cars. 

Association  or  District.  Year  1895. 

Western  New  York  (Buffalo) 559-31! 

Chicago 514,769 
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nellsville  coking  district,  from  which  the  celebrated  Connellsville  coke  is  made. 
This  industry  alone  employs  10,000  men  and  requires  nearly  20,000  ovens,  and 
yields  a daily  product  of  1,500  carloads.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  1,500 
cars  of  coke  would  make  a train  more  than  ten  miles  long.  The  railroad  facili- 
ties are  such  that  all  of  this  material  destined  for  the  West,  besides  much  other 
freight,  is  passed  through  the  city  without  keeping  people  standing  on  the  side- 
walks waiting  for  the  trains  to  pass.  This  could  hardly  be  possible  were  it  not 
for  railroad  tunnels  under  the  city  and  outside  connecting  lines. 

The  “Pittsburg”  vein  forms  the  best  coal  in  the  Western  Maryland  semi- 
bituminous  fields,  and  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  veins  in  the  anthracite 
region  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Along  the  Monongahela  River,  for  more  than 
100  miles  south  of  Pittsburg,  this  particular  coal  is  found  in  its  most  accessible 
form.  The  river  is  so  improved  with  locks  and  dams,  maintained  by  the  United 
States  Government,  free  of  toll,  that  coal  loaded  in  boats  at  the  mines  can  be 
transported  in  fleets  to  New  Orleans,  a distance  of  2,000  miles,  at  a total  cost  of 
$1.50  per  ton,  including  the  expense  of  mining  and  loading  into  boats. 

Pittsburg  is  classed  as  an  inland  city,  and  yet  it  lays  claim  to  the  ownership  of 
a greater  vessel  tonnage  than  any  other  city  in  America.  Steamers  from  Pitts- 
burg have  reached  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  which  is  a thousand  miles  longer 
voyage  than  that  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  In  order  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  greater  and  cheaper  shipping  facilities  the  improvement 
of  Western  rivers  is  being  urged  vigorously. 

In  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  waterways  America  has  been  slow.  In 
Europe,  as  in  this  country,  the  best  paying  railroads  parallel  waterways.  As 
on  the  rivers,  so  also  has  Pittsburg  a potent  voice  and  a vast  interest  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes,  greater  in  fact  than  that  of  any  city  on  the 
lakes,  if  Chicago  and  Buffalo  be  excepted.  From  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  tons 
of  Pittsburg  commerce  pass  annually  through  her  five  lake  harbors,  viz., 
Erie,  Conneaut,  Ashtabula,  Fairport  and  Cleveland,  while  several  millions  more 
tons  of  her  produce  are  shipped  to  lake  cities  but  not  transferred  to  vessels. 

The  railroad  facilities  of  the  city  have  been  wonderfully  improved  in  recent 
years.  Passenger  trains  arrive  and  depart  upon  fourteen  different  lines  to  and 
from  as  many  directions,  and  on  these  lines  about  200  passenger  trains  enter 
and  an  equal  number  depart  from  the  city  daily. 

No  city  in  the  country  is  so  little  understood  by  strangers  as  Pittsburg, 
and  it  is  little  wonder,  for  the  city  that  strangers  see  has  scarcely  a dwelling 
house  in  it.  Filled  with  hotels,  office  buildings,  stores  and  warehouses,  yet  the 
“old  city’s”  registered  or  polling  population  is  as  great  as  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Even  the  churches  and  public-school  buildings  are  being  torn  down  to 
give  place  to  towering  structural  steel  buildings.  From  the  top  of  a fifteen-story 
building  not  a stone  of  modern  Pittsburg  is  visible;  hills  more  or  less  densely 
built  upon  crowd  down  upon  the  view,  and  the  stranger  is  mystified,  wonder ing 
from  whence  come  the  teeming  crowds  of  pedestrians  and  the  rapid  succession 
of  vehicles  and  electric  cars  he  sees  on  the  streets  below  him. 

The  census  of  1896  ranks  Pittsburg  with  such  places  as  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Detroit  and  Cincinnati;  that  is  to  say,  second  class  in  the  list  of  the  great 
American  cities,  and  such  really  is  Pittsburg’s  rank,  accepting  the  criterion 
of  population  strictly  confined  to  its  corporate  limits.  \V  ithin  the  limits  of  an 
area  about  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  Chicago — that  is  to  say,  within  twelve 
miles  of  Pittsburg’s  business  center— there  are  more  than  thirty  separate  munici- 
pal corporations,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  considerably  more  than 
550,000.  One  of  Pittsburg’s  suburbs  paralleling  her  northern  flank  for  a num- 
ber of  miles,  and  connected  with  her  by  no  less  than  eight  bridges,  and  known 
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as  Allegheny,  has  130,000  inhabitants.  McKeesport  is  another  place  within 
the  limit,  with  40,000;  Braddock  another,  with  more  than  20,000;  Homestead, 
Carnegie,  Sharpsburg,  Wilkinsburg,  are  other  places  ranging  from  8,000  to 
12,000  each,  and  all  of  these  are  connected  with  Pittsburg  by  electic  street-car 
lines,  and  some  of  them  with  several  such  lines. 

Within  a radius  of  sixty  miles  of  Pittsburg,  by  the  census  of  1890,  a greater 
population  is  found,  namely,  1,608,000,  than  was  reported  for  any  similar  area 
surrounding  any  other  Western  city  in  the  country,  Chicago'  not  excepted.  The 
population  of  this  larger  area  is  now  in  excess  of  2,000,000,  and  forms  with 
Pittsburg  the  world’s  greatest  producer,  from  equal  area,  of  iron,  steel,  glass, 
etc.  These  two  million  people  are  actuated  with  a common  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  giant  industries,  and  are  noted  as  the  most  extravagant 
buyers  of  other  people’s  products,  being  actually  reckless  in  their  demands 
upon  Ohio  for  pork,  upon  Chicago  for  flour,  Philadelphia  for  shoes  and  carpets, 
Boston  for  woolen  goods  and  Michigan  for  furniture. 

About  7,000  separate  commercial  establishments  are  reported  in  the  Mercan- 
tile Appraiser’s  list  for  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  alone,  so  that  as  a dis- 
tributing point  in  the  wholesale  and  jobbing  trades  Pittsburg’s  resources  are 
second  to  but  few  cities  in  the  land,  and  her  status  in  commercial  affairs  is 
rapidly  assuming  the  importance  her  geographical  position,  natural  advantages 
and  transportation  facilities  warrant. 

The  modern  Pittsburger  is,  however,  becoming  tired  of  speaking  of  the 
commercial  aspect  of  his  surroundings.  He  no'  longer  accepts  as  a compliment 
from  the  Londoner  the  statement  that  his  city  is  smokier  than  the  great  English 
metropolis,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  that  compliment  (?)  is  now  seldom  heard, 
because  Chicago,  biggest  if  not  always  best  in  so  many  things,  is  now  the  most 
noted  of  American  cities  for  smoke  and  dirt,  and  in  these  particulars  Cincinnati 
and  Cleveland  have  for  a number  of  years  presented  claims  far  superior  to  Pitts- 
burg’s. More  than  30,000  dwellings  in  Pittsburg  use  natural  gas,  and  hundreds 
of  manufacturing  establishments  abate  much  of  the  smoke  they  formerly  produced 
with  economical  devices,  and  few  other  cities  either  at  horrt£  or  abroad  present 
cleaner  streets  and  avenues. 

The  modern  Pittsburgers  work  as  hard  as  their  ancestors,  but  far  more 
intelligently,  because  they  find  time  for  some  leisure,  and  in  their  leisure  they 
have  turned  their  attention  to  music,  science  and  art,  universities  and  hospitals, 
parks,  conservatories  and  boulevards.  In  these  and  kindred  fields  the  progressive 
mien  of  the  city  are  moving  in  a fashion  and  with  such  strides  that  the  city  has 
become  metamorphosed  during  the  last  decade,  and  especially  is  this  advance- 
ment reflected  in  the  churches,  the  homes  and  the  places  of  amusement  of  the 
people,  so  that  to-day  Pittsburgers  are  more  proud  of  their  achievements  in 
these  directions  than  they  are  of  their  growth  in  wealth  and  population.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  in  statement  on  this  score,  but  that  the  Pittsburg  of 
to-day,  as  the  mist  of  her  fabled  smoke  rolls  away,  discloses  to  the  gaze  a city  of 
varied  highborn  charms,  is  not  disputed  by  any  intelligent  visitors  or  competent 
critics  who  have  enjoyed  her  hospitalities  in  recent  years.  The  place  has  been 
revolutionized,  and  as  rapidly  as  was  Paris  by  the  first  Napoleon.  Pittsburg’s 
Napoleon  came  from  Scotland  in  early  youth,  and  as  a boy,  with  only  a poor 
widowed  mother  to  aid  him,  determined  to  become  a conqueror  of  wealth, 
and  he  succeeded  in  his  ambition,  and  then  his  scheme  of  revolution  for  the  first 
time  attracted  the  public  attention.  He  wanted  grand  libraries,  music  halls,  art 
galleries  and  lecture  halls,  and  he  built  them,  not  only  in  Pittsburg,  but  in 
Allegheny  and  in  suburban  towns,  until  he  has  expended  $5,000,000.  What 
did  he  mean?  this  extravagant  man!  No  one  realized  his  object  until  carved 
over  the  main  entrances  of  the  various  buildings  he  had  caused  to  be  erected 
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the  words  appeared,  “Free  to  the  people.”  The  people  were  not  slow  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  invitation,  but  they  voted  that  the  first  picture  to-  adorn  any 
wall  must  be  that  of  the  great  revolutionist — Andrew  Carnegie.  Almost  a half 
million  of  people  visited  the  science  wing  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  during  the 
year  ending  November  i,  1897,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  the  splendid  Phipps 
Conservatory  in  Schenley  Park  during  the  same  period.  The  scientific  and 
art  societies  and  musical  unions  of  Pittsburg  have  now  quarters  and  facilities 
equaled  in  but  few  cities  of  the  land. 

If  the  appreciation  of  these  things  and  the  desire  for  a still  higher  culture 
have  arisen  from  any  impulse,  that  impulse  in  Pittsburg  has  had  its  seat  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  which  are  indeed  marvelously  perfect  in  system  and 
management.  The  streets  and  the  mills  of  Pittsburg  are  of  themselves  also-  schools 
of  education,  without  a possible  peer  in  America,  so  that  Chancellor  Holland's 
claim  that  here  should  be  located  the  greatest  university  of  science  and  applied 
art  cannot  be  disputed.  Already  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
made  its  departments  of  medicine  and  dentistry  famous,  yet  its  large  schools  of 
electrical,  civil  and  metallurgical  engineering,  in  the  city  of  dynamos,  railroads, 
locks  and  dams,  bridges  and  blast  furnaces,  lack  for  workshop  and  laboratory 
space  and  equipment.  Such  a condition  will  probably  be  only  short-lived,  how- 
ever, for  a genuine  need  in  Pittsburg  is  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  someone 
able  to  say,  “See,  it  no  longer  exists.” 

A reference  was  made  to  the  surprise  of  the  stranger  not  finding  homes 
in  Pittsburg  near  his  hotel.  He  needs  to  know  that  the  city  is  almost  cut  in 
two  parts,  its  head  and  its  heart  being  so  widely  separated,  and  that  he  must 
leave  the  business  part  three  miles  behind  him  and  rise,  gradually  it  is  true, 
but  still  rise  200  feet  or  more,  to  a great  plateau  called  the  East  Liberty  Valley, 
to  see  where  the  people  live.  Here  are  the  parks  and  asphaltum  streets  and 
boulevards,  more  than  a hundred  miles  in  extent,  with  green  lawns  and  splendid 
homes — some  amidst  fountains  and  flower-beds,  and  some  among  oaks  amidst 
which  are  some  antlered  trees  which  produced  acorns  before  the  youthful  Wash- 
ington undertook  to  pilot  poor  unfortunate  Braddock  to  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio. 

The  system  of  electric  street-car  lines  permeating  Pittsburg  and  connecting 
her  with  the  various  suburbs  has  been  well  devised  and  most  substantially  built, 
and  at  the  present  makes  a connected  network  of  roads  measuring  about  300 
miles  in  length.  Almost  any  point  of  Pittsburg  can  be  reached  from  the  business 
district  in  about  a half-hour’s  ride. 

Pittsburg’s  elevation — referring  to  her  harbor  level — is  703  feet  above  mean 
tide,  and  because  of  this  elevation  the  city  is  entirely  exempt  from  the  malarial 
fevers  which  are  more  or  less  prevalent  in  many  other  cities  in  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys  below  said  elevation ; besides,  her  proximity  to-  Lake  Erie 
as  regards  northwest  winds,  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  east  .and  south, 
ensure  for  her  salubrity  of  climate  well  adapted  to  develop  human  energies  and 
stimulate  efforts.  The  North  Germans,  the  Norwegians,  the  Scotch  and  the 
Irish  lose  nothing  of  their  robustness  and  fine  color  in  Pittsburg,  and  as  for  the 
Italians  and  other  Latins,  their  acclimatization  generally  consists  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  in  nothing  more  serious  than  an  increase  of  appetite  and  greater 
ability  to  work.  Pittsburg  owes  much  indeed  to  a beneficent  nature  for  her 
position  to-day,  and  that  all  these  things  have  conspired  to  develop  a worthy 
civic  pride  needs  no  better  evidence  than  the  order  and  neatness  of  her  streets 
and  happy  homes.  A few  years  ago  thousands  of  timid  Americans,  were 
affrighted  with  what  was  believed  by  them  to  be  the  hour  of  doom  a socialistic 
war  in  this  country  which  many  had  foretold,  preached  or  prophesied,  was  about 
to  burst  upon  the  country.  Homestead  was.  only  a part  of  Pittsburg,  everyone 
said;  and  once  before,  namely,  in  t8 77>  a riot  of  considerable  dimensions  had 
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occurred  here.  Would  not,  therefore,  Pittsburg  troops  refuse  to  serve  the  State 
against  their  kinsmen  and  neighbors?  Such  fears  were  silly.  It  was  a Pittsburg 
regiment  in  the  advance  which  brushed  aside  the  Plomestead  mob,  set  up  their 
tents  and  presented  arms  in  welcome  to  the  legions  which  followed  them. 
Pittsburg  has  never  asked  the  Government  to  establish  a military  post  near  her 
borders,  nor  will  she.  The  liberties  of  a people  which  must  be  guarded  by  a 
standing  army  can  never  in  this  country  be  worth  the  guarding.  So  when  it  is 
proposed  to  take  down  the  sheaves  of  wheat,  the  plow  and  the  ship,  and  insert 
in  Pennsylvania’s  fair  escutcheon  the  lions,  eagles  and  castles,  the  motto  beneath 
will  never  more  read,  Virtue,  Liberty  and  Independence. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


SKETCHES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  FIRMS,  INDIVIDUALS  AND  FAMILIES  OF 

THIS  VICINITY,  TOGETHER  WITH  AN  OUTLINE  OF  THEIR  USEFULNESS  AS 
FACTORS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIES,  EDUCATION, 

MORALS  AND  ARTISTIC  SENSE  OF  GREATER  PITTSBURG. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  No- 
vember 25,  1835.  His  father  was  a weaver,  in  humble  circumstances,  whose 
ambition  to  raise  his  family  suitably  led  to  his  coming  to  the  United  States  in 
1845.  The  family  settled  in  Pittsburg,  and  two  years  later  Andrew  began  his 
career  by  attending  a small  stationary  engine.  This  work  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  he  became  a telegraph  messenger  with  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Company,  and 
subsequently  an  operator.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  read  telegraphic  signals  by 
sound.  Later  he  was  sent  to  the  Pittsburg  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
as  clerk  to  the  superintendent  and  manager  of  the  telegraph  lines.  While  in  this 
position  he  met  Mr.  Woodruff,  inventor  of  the  sleeping-car.  Mr.  Carnegie 
recognized  the  merit  of  the  invention,  and  joined  in  the  effort  to  have  it  adopted. 
The  success  of  this  venture  gave  him  the  nucleus  of  his  wealth.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  superintendency  of  the  Pittsburg  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  and  about  this  time  was  one  of  a syndicate  to  purchase  the  Storey 
farm,  on  Oil  Creek,  which  cost  $40,000,  and  yielded  in  one  year  over  $1,000,000 
in  cash  dividends.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  subsequently  associated  with  others  in 
establishing  a rolling-mill,  and  from  this  has  grown  the  most  extensive  iron  and 
steel  establishment  in  the  country.  Besides  directing  this  great  iron  industry, 
he  long  owned  many  English  newspapers,  which  he  controlled  in  the  interests 
of  Radicalism.  He  has  devoted  large  sums  of  money  to  benevolent  and  educa- 
tional purposes,  the  sum  total  running  up  in  the  millions.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  periodicals  on  labor  and  industrial  questions,  and  has 
published  several  books.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited,  was  organized 
July  1,  1892,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  under  one  management  the  business 
of  the  various  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  which  were  owned 
and  operated  by  Andrew  Carnegie  and  his  partners. 

The  previous  history  of  the  gradual  but  unceasing  growth  of  the  enterprises 
which  led  up  to  the  present  association,  while  of  great  interest  to  those  of  the 
pioneers  who  still  aid  it  by  their  advice  and  counsel,  or  who  take  active  part  in 
the  management  of  its  business,  is  not  material,  in  any  extended  form,  to  this 
brief  statement  of  what  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited,  is  now,  and  what 
it  is  doing.  The  thirty-three  years  may  be  briefly  set  out  as  follows: 

1864,  October  14 — Cyclops  Iron  Company.  Organized  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Aaron  G.  Shiffler,  J.  L.  Piper,  Thomas  N.  Miller,  Thomas  Pyeatte  and  John  G. 
Matthews.  Capital,  $100,000. 

1865,  April  25 — Keystone  Bridge  Company.  Organized  with  Directors 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Aaron  G.  Shiffler,  John  S.  Piper,  Walter  Katte  and  James 
Stewart.  Capital,  $300,000. 

1865,  May  1 — Union  Iron  Mills.  Organized  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  Thomas 
M.  Carnegie,  Plenry  Phipps,  Jr.,  Andrew  Kloman,  Gustavus  Praetsch,  J.-  L.  Piper, 
Aaron  G.  Shiffler  and  Thomas  N.  Miller.  Capital,  $500,000. 

1870,  December  1 — Carnegie,  Kloman  & Co.  Organized  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  and  Andrew  Kloman. 

1871,  December  27 — Carnegie  & Co.  Organized  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 
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Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  George  Lauder,  Andrew  Kloman  and 
William  Coleman. 

1872,  March  22 — Keystone  Bridge  Company,  Incorporated. 

1 873,  .January  1 — Carnegie,  McCandless  & Company.  Organized  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  Andrew  Kloman,  William 
Coleman,  David  A.  Stewart,  John  Scott,  William  P.  Shinn  and  David  McCandless. 

1874,  October  12 — The  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Company,  Limited.  Organized 
by  Andrew  Carnegie,  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  William  Coleman, 
David  McCandless,  David  A.  Stewart,  John  Scott,  Andrew  Kloman,  William  P. 
Shinn  and  Carnegie,  McCandless  & Co.  Capital,  $1,000,000. 

1877,  August  12 — The  Lucy  Furnace  Company.  Organized  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Thomas  M.  Carnegie  and  Henry  Phipps,  Jr. 

1879,  October  21 — The  Pittsburg  Bessemer  Steel  Company,  Limited.  Organ- 
ized. Capital,  $250,000. 

1881,  fanuary  7 — The  Pittsburg  Bessemer  Steel  Company,  Limited.  Capital 
increased  to  $500,000. 

1881,  April  1 — Carnegie  Brothers  & Company,  Limited.  Organized  by 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  David  A.  Stewart, 
John  Scott,  John  W.  Vandevort  and  Gardiner  F.  McCandless.  Capital,  $5,000,- 
000. 

1881,  June  1 — -Lucy  Furnace  Company,  Limited.  Organized  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  David  A.  Stewart,  John 
Scott,  John  W.  Vandevort,  Gardiner  F.  McCandless,  John  T.  Wilson,  James  R. 
Wilson  and  John  Walker.  Capital,  $1,000,000. 

1882,  January  21 — Wilson,  Walker  §£  Co.,  Limited.  Organized  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  John  Walker,  John  T.  Wilson  and  James  R.  Wilson.  Capital,  $500,000. 

1883,  January  31 — Hartman  Steel  Company,  Limited.  Organized  by  Andrew 
Carnegie.  Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  Henry  W.  Hartman,  Isaac  L.  Ellwood,  Aaron  K. 
Stiles,  John  W.  Calkins  and  Reuben  E.  Sears.  Capital,  $300,000. 

1885,  May  1 — Hartman  Steel  Company,  Limited.  Capital  increased  to 
$400,000. 

1886,  January  1 — Carnegie,  Phipps  & Company,  Limited.  Organized  by 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  David  A.  Stewart, 
John  Walker,  William  H.  Singer,  George  Lauder,  Henry  M.  Curry,  Samuel  E. 
Moore,  William  L.  Abbott,  Henry  W.  Borntraeger,  John  W.  Wndevort,  Edward 
A.  Macrum,  Horace  P.  Smith,  James  FI.  Simpson,  William  W.  Blackburn  and 
Charles  F.  Forster.  Capital,  $3,000,000. 

1886,  June  4 — Duquesne  Steel  Company.  Organized.  Capital,  $325,000. 

1888,  March  7 — The  Alleghany  Bessemer  Steel  Company.  Organized. 
Capital,  $700,000; 

1891,  Dec.  31 — Carnegie,  Phipps  & Company,  Limited.  Capital  increased  to 
$5,000,000. 

1892,  July  1 — The  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited.  Organized  by  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  Henry  C.  Frick,  George  Lauder,  William  H.  Singer, 
Henry  M.  Curry,  Henry  W.  Borntraeger,  John  G.  A.  Leishman,  William  L. 
Abbott,  Otis  H.  Childs,  John  W.  Vandevort,  Charles  L.  Strobel,  Francis  T.  F. 
Lovejoy,  Patrick  R.  Dillon,  William  W.  Blackburn,  William  P.  Palmer,  Law- 
rence C.  Phipps,  Alexander  R.  Peacock,  J.  Ogden  Hoffman,  John  C.  Fleming, 
James  H.  Simpson  and  Henry  P.  Bope;  with  a paid-up  capital  of  $25,000,000. 

Its  general  offices  are  located  in  the  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburgh  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  branch  offices  in  fourteen  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
as  follows:  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Equitable  Building;  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Tele- 
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phone  Building;  Buffalo,  New  York,  German  Insurance  Building;  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Marquette  Building;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Neave  Building;.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Perry-Payne  Building;  Denver,  Colorado,  People’s  Bank  Building;  Detroit, 
Michigan,  Hammond  Building;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Guaranty  Loan  Build- 
ing; New  York,  New  York,  Bank  of  America  Building;  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrison  Building;  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Globe-Democrat  Building;  San 
Francisco,  California,  258  Market  Street;  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
National  Safe  Deposit  Building;  in  Montreal,  Canada,  at  3 Windsor  Hotel,  and 
London,  England,  at  47  Victoria  Street.  Its,  principal  works,  a more  extended 
description  of  which  follows,  are  Edgar  Thomson  Furnaces,  Bessemer;  Duquesne 
Furnaces,  Duquesne;  Lucy  Furnaces,  Pittsburg;  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works, 
Bessemer;  Duquesne  Steel  Works,  Duquesne;  Homestead  Steel  Works,  Mun- 
hall;  Keystone  Bridge  Works,  Pittsburg;  Upper  Union  Mills,  Pittsburg;  Lower 
Union  Mills,  Pittsburg;  Larimer  Coke  Works,  Larimer;  Youghiogheny  Coke 
Works,  Douglass;  and  Scotia  Ore  Mines,  Benore;  all  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Its  more  important  products  are  armor  plate;  Billets  (H  inches  up), 
blooms,  slabs,  coke;  ferro-manganese,  spiegeleisen,  pig-iron;  forgings,  such  as 
axles,  arch-bars,  links,  pins  and  other  car  forgings,  connecting  rods,  crank-shafts, 
locomotive  frames,  eye-bars;  plates  for  boilers,  bridges,  ships  and  tanks;  rails, 
steel,  16  to  100  pounds  per  yard,  steel  splice-bars  (plain  and  angle),  for  all  sec- 
tions of  rails;  rolled  structural  shapes,  such  as  angles,  rounds,  flats,  squares, 
ovals,  I-beams,  channels,  bulb  angles,  deck-beams,  tees,  zees,  etc.;  structural 
work,  such  as  bridges,  buildings,  elevated  railroads,  girders,  columns,  etc.  The 
works  owned  and  operated  by  this  association  are  as  follows: 

Edgar  Thomson  Furnaces,  at  Bessemer,  two  miles  from  Pittsburg,  on  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pittsburg  and.  Lake  Erie,  the  Pitts- 
burg, Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Union  railroads,  and  the  Monongahela 
River.  Nine  stacks,  four  of  which  were  built  by  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Com- 
pany, Limited,  and  five  by  Carnegie  Brothers  & Co.,  Limited;  Furnace  A,  75 
feet” by  14  feet  6 inches,  built  in  1879,  has  four  stoves,  each  65  feet  by  15  feet; 
Furnaces  B,  80  feet  by  18  feet,  and  C,  80  feet  by  16  feet,  built  in  1880,  have  eight 
fire-brick  stoves,  six  75  feet  by  20  feet  and  two  75  feet  by  21  feet;  Furnaces  D 
and  E,  each  80  feet  by  21  feet,  built  in  1881,  have  six  fire-brick  stoves,  each  78  feet 
by  21  feet,  and  one  fire-brick  stove,  78  feet  by  20  feet;  Furnaces  F and  G,  each  90 
feet  by  21  feet,  built  in  1886-7,  and  enlarged  in  1892,  have  seven  fire-brick  stoves, 
each  78  feet  by  21  feet;  Furnaces  H and  1,  each  90  feet  by  21  feet,  built  in  1889-90, 
have  seven  fire-brick  stoves,  each  79  feet  by  21  feet.  Fuel,  Connellsville  coke. 
Ores,  Pennsylvania,  Lake  Superior,  and  foreign.  Product,  Bessemer  pig-iron, 
spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese. 

Duquesne  Furnaces,  at  Duquesne,  four  miles  from  Pittsburg,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Union  railroads,  and  the  Monongahela  River.  Four  stacks; 
two  built  in  1895-6  and  two  in  1896-7;  each  100  feet  by  22  feet.  Each  has  four 
Kennedy-Cowper  stoves,  97  feet  by  21  feet.  Fuel,  Connellsville  coke.  Ores, 
Pennsylvania  and  Lake  Superior.  Product,  Bessemer  pig-iron. 

Lucy  Furnaces,  at  Fifty-first  Street,  Pittsburg,  on  the  Allegheny  \ alley 
Railroad.  Built  bv  the  Lucy  Furnace  Company  and  enlarged  by  Carnegie, 
Phipps  & Co.,  Limited.  Two  stacks,  each  85  feet  by  20  feet.  No.  1 first  put  in 
blast  in  May,  1872,  and  No.  2 first  put  in  blast  September  27,  1877;  eight  fire- 
brick stoves.  Fuel,  Connellsville  coke.  Ores,  Pennsylvania  and  Lake  Superioi. 
Product,  Bessemer,  forge  and  foundry  pig-iron. 

Annual  capacity  Edgar  Thomson  Furnaces,  1,000,000  gross  tons;  Duquesne 
Furnaces,  800,000  gross  tons;  Lucy  Furnaces,  200,000  gross  tons;  total,  2.000,- 
000  gross  tons  pig-iron. 
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Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  at  Bessemer,  two  miles  from  Pittsburg,  on 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie,  the 
Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Union  railroads,  and  the  Mononga- 
hela  River.  Built  in  1874-5  by  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Company,  Limited,  and 
enlarged  by  Carnegie  Brothers  & Co.,  Limited,  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
Limited.  First  blow  made  August  25,  1875,  and  first  steel  rail  rolled  September 
1,  1875.  Four  15  gross  ton  Bessemer  converters,  four  spiegel  cupolas  (molten 
iron  used,  brought  direct  from  the  Edgar  Thomson  furnaces  in  ladles),  twenty- 
one  Siemens  and  two  reverberatory  heating  furnaces,  one  three-high  40-inch 
blooming  mill,  two  three-high  rail  trains  (one  23-inch  and  one  25-inch),  and 
hot  saws  and  finishing  machinery;  iron  and  brass  foundry;  forge  containing 
one  six-ton  hammer  and  two  heating  furnaces.  Product,  Bessemer  steel  rails 
and  billets,  and  iron  and  brass  castings;  annual  capacity,  1,000,000  gross  tons 
of  ingots,  600,000  tons  of  rails  or  billets,  and  50,000  tons  of  castings.  Fuel, 
natural  gas. 

Duquesne  Steel  Works,  at  Duquesne,  four  miles  from  Pittsburg,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Union  railroads,  and  the  Monongahela  River.  Built  in 
1886-8  by  the  Allegheny  Bessemer  Steel  Company,  and  capacity  increased  in 
1891-2  by  Carnegie  Brothers  & Co.,  Limited.  First  blow  made  in  February,  1889, 
and  first  rail  rolled  in  March,  1889;  two  ten  gross  ton  Bessemer  converters, 
sixteen  soaking  pits,  and  four  trains  of  rolls  (two  21-inch,  one  26-inch,  and  one 
28-inch).  Product,  rails,  billets  and  splice  bars;  annual  capacity,  450,000  gross 
tons  of  ingots.  Fuel,  natural  gas. 

Homestead  Steel  Works,  at  Munhall,  one  mile  from  Pittsburg,  on  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Union  railroads  and  the 
Monongahela  River.  Bessemer  department  built  in  1880-1  by  The  Pittsburg 
Bessemer  Steel  Company,  Limited,  and  enlarged  by  Carnegie,  Phipps  & Co., 
Limited;  first  blow  made  March  19,  1881;  first  steel  rail  rolled  August  9,  1881. 
Open-hearth  department  built  by  Carnegie,  Phipps  & Co.,  Limited,  and  The 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited;  seven  furnaces  completed  in  October,  1886, 
one  in  July,  1890,  eight  in  September,  1890,  and  four  in  September,  1895.  Two 
10  gross  ton  Bessemer  converters,  one  12  gross  ton,  six  25  gross  ton,  eight  35 
gross  ton,  and  five  40  gross  ton  open-hearth  furnaces,  one  28-inch  blooming 
mill,  ..one  23-inch  and  one  33-inch  train  for  structural  shapes,  one  10-inch  mill, 
one  32-inch  slabbing  mill,  one  40-inch  cogging  mill,  one  35-inch  beam  mill,  and 
one  119-inch  plate  mill;  one  3,000  and  one  10,000  ton  hydraulic  press;  press 
shop  for  forging,  and  machine  shop  for  finishing  armor  plate,  and  steel  foundry. 
Product,  blooms,  billets,  structural  shapes,  bridge  steel,  and  boiler,  armor,  ship 
and  tank  plate,  and  steel  castings;  annual  capacity,  400,000  gross  tons  of  Bes- 
semer steel  ingots  and  500,000  tons  of  open-hearth  steel  ingots;  finishing  ca- 
pacity of  armor-plate  department  10,000  gross  tons  per  annum.  Fuel,  natural  gas. 

Upper  Union  Mills,  at  Thirty-third  Street,  Pittsburg,  on  the  Allegheny 
Valley  Railroad.  Built  in  1863-4  by  the  Cyclops  Iron  Company;  enlarged  by 
Carnegie,  Kloman  & Co.,  Carnegie  Brothers  & Co.,  Limited,  and  Carnegie, 
Phipps  & Co.,  Limited;  nineteen  heating  furnaces  and  seven  trains  of  rolls  (one 
8,  one  12,  one  18,  and  one  20  inch,  and  two  plate  and  one  skelp).  Product, 
structural  steel,  steel  bars,  and  steel  universal  mill  plates;  annual  capacity,  140,- 
000  g'ross  tons.  Fuel,  natural  gas  and  coal. 

Lower  Union  Mills,  at  Twenty-ninth  Street,  Pittsburg,  on  the  Allegheny 
Valley  Railroad.  Built  in  1861-2  by  Kloman  & Phipps,  and  enlarged  by  Wilson, 
Walker  & Co.,  Limited,  and  by  Carnegie,  Phipps  & Co.,  Limited;  twenty-eight 
heating  furnaces,  four  trains  of  rolls  (one  9,  one  12,  one  15,  and  one  78  inch), 
eighteen  forge  fires,  and  fourteen  hammers  (700  to  7,000  pounds).  Product, 
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universal  mill  plates,  car  forgings,  bridgework,  angles,  axles,  links,  pins,  and 
bar  steel;  annual  capacity,  65,000  gross  tons.  Fuel,  natural  gas  and  coal. 

Keystone  Bridge  Works,  at  Fifty-first  Street,  Pittsburg,  on  the  Allegheny 
Valley  Railroad.  Built  in  1864-5  by  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company.  Product, 
steel  bridges,  especially  for  railroads,  elevated  railway  structures,  and  steel  frames 
for  modern  office  buildings;  annual  capacity,  50,000  gross  tons. 

Larimer  Coke  Works,  at  Larimer,  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Built  in  1872-3  by  Carnegie  & Co.  Annual  capacity,  120,000  gross  tons  coke. 

Youghiogheny  Coke  Works,  at  Douglass,  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Built  in  1891  by  Carnegie  Brothers  & Co.,  Limited.  Annual  capacity,  100,000 
gross  tons  coke. 

Scotia  Ore  Mines,  at  Benore,  Center  County,  Pennsylvania;  annual  capacity, 
100,000  gross  tons  red  hematite  ore. 

The  land  owned  by  the  association  and  used  in  connection  with  its  various 
works  aggregates  1,527  acres  distributed  as  follows: 

Acres. 


Edgar  Thomson  Furnaces  and  Steel  Works 270 

Duquesne  Furnaces  and  Steel  Works 308 

Homestead  Steel  Works 249 

Lucy  Furnaces  46 

Keystone  Bridge  Works 10 

Upper  Union  Mills 12 

Lower  Union  Mills 9 

Larimer  Coke  Works 41 

Youghiogheny  Coke  Works 18 

Scotia  Ore  Mines 564 


At  the  works  of  this  association  there  are  in  use  626  boilers,  with  a rating 
of  73,186  horse  power;  418  engines,  with  a rating  of  109,280  horse  power;  and 
158  pumps,  with  a daily  capacity  of  128,208,440  gallons.  These  are  distributed 


as  follows: 

Boilers. 

No. 

Horsepower. 

Edgar  Thomson  Furnaces 

167 

1 8,475 

Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works.  . . . 

93 

7,250 

Edgar  Thomson  Foundry 

2 

500 

Duquesne  Furnaces 

Si 

12,110 

Duquesne  Steel  Works 

65 

4,760 

Homestead  Steel  Works 

166 

18,380 

Lucy  Furnaces  and  Keystone 

Bridge 

Works 

LS 

4,000 

Upper  Union  Mills 

30 

4,076 

Lower  Union  Mills 

24 

2,900 

Larimer  Coke  Works 

4 

186 

Youghiogheny  Coke  Works 

3 

120 

Scotia  Ore  Mines 

6 

429 

Total 

73,i86 

Engines. 

No. 

Horsepower. 

Edgar  Thomson  Furnaces 

3i 

16,800 

Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works 

52 

11,300 

Edgar  Thomson  Foundry 

2 

1,000 

Duquesne  Furnaces  

38 

21,964 

Duquesne  Steel  Works 

46 

14,037 

g8o 
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Engines. 


Upper  Union  Mills. 
Lower  Union  Mills. 


Pumps. 


Edgar 


No. 

Horsepower. 

. 146 

33,565 

16 

3,500 

5 

400 

47 

3,820 

18 

2,230 

5 

L52 

1 

67 

11 

445 

418 

109,280 

No. 

Gals.  Per  Day. 

• 23 

36,175,000 

. 12 

14,955,360 

1 

350,000 

• 9 

22,200,000 

■ 23 

6,860,000 

• 50 

33,149,000 

. 10 

6,000,000 

2 

35,ooo 

• 9 

2,946,720 

• 7 

3,629,960 

• 4 

233,600 

• 3 

568,800 

• 5 

1,105,000 

158 

128,208,440 

Messrs.  Henry  C.  Frick  (chairman),  William  H.  Singer,  Henry  M.  Curry, 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  Alexander  R.  Peacock,  Lawrence  C.  Phipps,  John  Ponte- 
fract, George  H.  Wightman,  and  Francis  T.  F.  Lovejoy  (secretary)  constitute 
the  Board  of  Managers;  the  present  members  of  the  Association  being:  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  Henry  C.  Frick  (chairman  Board  of  Managers), 
George  Lauder,  William  H.  Sing'er,  Henry  M.  Currv,  John  W.  Vandevort,  Charles 
M.  Schwab  (president),  Alexander  R.  Peacock  (first  vice-president),  Lawrence 
C.  Phipps  (second  vice-president  and  treasurer),  Francis  T.  F.  Lovejoy  (secre- 
tary), Thomas  Morrison  (general  superintendent  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works 
and  Furnaces),  Charles  L.  Taylor  (special  agent),  James  Gayley,  John  Ponte- 
fract (purchasing  agent),  Andrew  M.  Moreland  (assistant  secretary  and  auditor), 
Daniel  M.  Clemson  (superintendent  ore,  coke  and  natural  gas  departments), 
George  H.  Wightman  (general  sales  agent),  William  W.  Blackburn  (assistant 
treasurer),  John  C.  Fleming  (sales  agent,  Chicago),  J.  Ogden  Hoffman  (sales 
agent,  Philadelphia),  Millard  Hunsiker  (assistant  to  president,  London),  George 
E.  McCague  (general  freight  agent),  James  Scott  (superintendent  Lucy  furnaces), 
Henry  P.  Bope  (assistant  general  sales  agent),  William  E.  Corey  (general  superin- 
tendent Homestead  Steel  Works),  Louis  T.  Brown  (general  superintendent  Upper 
and  Lower  Union  Mills),  David  G.  Kerr  (superintendent  Edgar  Thomson  Fur- 
naces), Homer  J.  Lindsay  (special  agent). 


George  Westinghouse  was  born  October  6,  1846,  at  Central  Bridge,  New 
York,  and  is  the  son  of  George  and  Emeline  (Vedder)  Westinghouse.  In  1856 
the  family  removed  to  Schenectady,  New  York,  where  the  father,  who  was  an 
inventor,  established  the  Schenectady  Agricultural  Works.  The  son  received 
his  earlier  and  preparatory  education  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  the  town, 
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and,  during  that  period,  also  spent  much  time  in  his  father’s  machine  shop,  and  he 
regards  this  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  all  kinds  of  machine  work 
as  of  great  importance  in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  success.  The  experience 
referred  to  enabled  him,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  invent  and  make  a rotary  engine, 
and  to  also  gain  a knowledge  sufficient  to  pass  at  an  early  age  the  examination 
for  the  position  of  assistant  engineer  in  the  United  States  navy.  The  same  pa- 
triotic spirit  which  impelled  one  of  his  brothers  to  lay  down  his  life  as  a soldier 
in  the  war  for  the  Union,  led  George  Westinghouse  to  leave  school,  and,  in  June, 
1863,  to  enlist  in  the  Twelfth  New  York  National  Guard  for  thirty  days’  service. 
The  service  being  ended,  he  was  discharged  in  July,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  reenlisted  for  three  years  in  the  16th  New  York  Cavalry,  being  chosen  cor- 
poral. In  November,  1864,  he  was  honorably  discharged,  and,  on  December  14, 
following,  he  was  appointed  third  assistant  engineer  in  the  United  States  Navy 
and  reported  for  duty  on  the  Muscoota.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  June  4,  1865,  and  detached  and  ordered  to  the  Potomac  flotilla  Tune  28, 
1865. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  resisting  solicitations  to  remain  in  the  navy  and  wish- 
ing to  continue  his  college  studies,  Mr.  Westinghouse  tendered  liis  resignation 
and  was  honorably  discharged  August  1,  1865.  Returning  home,  he  entered 
Union  College,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  sophomore  year.  Having 
found  it  difficult  to  resist  the  impulse  toward  experiment  and  invention,  which 
has  been  such  a marked  trait  of  his  mind  and  disposition  and  which  moved  him 
during  his  service  in  the  navy  to  invent  a multiple-cylinder  engine,  Mr.  Westing- 
house, after  conference  with  President  Hickok  of  Union  College,  and  by  his 
advice  and  appreciative  suggestion,  discontinued  his  classical  studies  and  entered 
upon  active  life  to  find  a wider  scope  for  his  inventive  genius.  In  1865  he  in- 
vented a device  for  replacing  railroad  cars  upon  the  track,  which,  being  of  cast- 
steel,  was  manufactured  by  the  Bessemer  Steel  Works  at  Troy,  New  York,  twenty 
miles  from  Schenectady.  Going  to  Troy  one  day,  a delay,  caused  by  a collision 
between  two  freight  trains,  suggested  to  Mr.  Westinghouse  the  idea  that  a brake 
under  the  control  of  the  engineer  might  have  prevented  the  accident.  This  was 
the  inception  and  key-thought  of  the  air  brake.  The  inventor  began  to  think 
over  the  matter,  and  among  the  devices  which  his  mind  suggested  was  a brake 
actuated  by  the  cars  closing  upon  each  other.  No  experiments  were  made,  but 
'the  car  replacer  business  was  developed.  In  Chicago,  in  1866,  Mr.  Westinghouse 
met  a Mr.  Ambler,  inventor  of  a continuous  chain  brake,  having  a chain  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  train,  with  a windlass  on  the  engine,  which  could  be 
operated  by  pressing  a wheel  against  the  flange  of  the  driving-wheel  of  the 
locomotive,  thus  tightening  the  chain  and  causing  the  brake  blocks  to  operate 
upon  the  wheels  of  the  cars.  Mr.  Westinghouse  remarked  to  Mr.  Ambler  that 
he  had  given  some  attention  to  the  brake  problem,  but  was  met  with  the  reply 
that  there  was  no  use  in  working  upon  the  subject,  as  the  Ambler  patent  covered 
•the  only  practical  way  of  operating  brakes.  Undiscouraged,  because  he  believed 
Mr.  Ambler  to  be  mistaken,  and  his  spirit  and  genius  only  roused  by  difficulties, 
as  has  so  often  been  the  case  in  his  career,  he  gave  himeslf  more  earnestly  to 
the  study  of  the  subject.  His  first  plan  was  to  use  a steam  cylinder  under  the 
tender  to  draw  up  the  chain;  and  then  the  use  of  a cylinder  under  each  car, 
with  a pipe  to  feed  all  the  cylinders,  was  considered.  Experiments  and  discussion 
'with  his  brother  showed  the  plan  to  be  impracticable,  in  the  course  of  reading, 
Mr.  Westinghouse  met  with  an  account  of  the  operation  of  the  drilling  apparatus 
in  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  at  a distance  of  3,000  feet  from  the  air-compressor.  The 
use  of  compressed  air  in  drilling  suggested  to  him  its  possible  employment  for 
the  operation  of  the  brake,  compressed  air  being  free  from  the  objections  to 
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the  use  of  steam.  Having  made  drawings  of  the  air-pump,  brake  cylinders  and 
valves,  he  explained  them  to  the  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, who  declined  to  try  the  apparatus.  After  filing  a caveat,  he  made  the  same 
request  to  the  officers  of  the  Erie  Railroad  for  a trial,  but  with  the  same  result. 

In  1867  steel  works  were  started  in  Schenectady  by  Mr.  Westinghouse  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  car  replacer  and  reversible  steel  railroad  frogs,  but  lack 
of  capital  proved  a hindrance.  After  correspondence,  the  inventor  was  invited  to 
Pittsburg,  where  he  made  a contract  with  the  Pittsburg  Steel  Works  to  manu- 
facture and  to  act  as  agent  for  the  introduction  of  steel  frogs.  Traveling  ex- 
tensively, Mr.  Westinghouse  took  every  occasion  to  interest  investors  in  the  air 
brake,  offering  repeatedly  to  railroad  companies  the  right  to  use  the  invention 
if  they  would  bear  the  expense  of  a trial.  In  1868  he  met  Ralph  Baggaley,  whom 
he  interested  in  the  description  of  the  brake,  and  who,  upon  being  offered  a 
one-fifth  interest  if  he  would  pay  the  expense  of  apparatus  sufficient  for  one  train, 
accepted  the  proposition.  The  apparatus  being  constructed,  permission  was 
given  by  the  superintendent  of  the  “Pan-Handle”  Railroad  to  apply  it  to  an 
engine  and  four  cars  on  the  accommodation  train  running  between  Pittsburg 
and  Steubenville.  This  train  was  fitted  in  the  latter  part  of  1868,  and  the  first 
application  of  the  brake  prevented  a collision  with  a wagon  on  the  track.  The 
first  patent  was  issued  April  13,  1869,  and  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 
was  formed  July  20th  following.  The  first  orders  for  apparatus  were  from  the 
Michigan  Central  Railway  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway.  The 
brake  had  a number  of  imperfections,  but  changes  were  rapidly  made,  and  it  was 
brought  into  good  condition  in  1869,  when  works  for  manufacture  were  begun, 
being  completed  in  1870.  Uninterrupted  attention  was  given  to  details,  so  that 
the  brake  underwent  many  changes.  The  policy  of  issuing  no  rights  or  licenses, 
but  confining  the  manufacture  to  one  locality  and  under  one  management,  has 
not  only  been  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  the  railroads  in  securing  uniformity 
in  brake  apparatus  throughout  the  United  States  and  adjacent  territory,  but  it 
has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  large  works,  equipped  with  the  finest  and  newest 
machinery,  at  Wilmerding,  thirteen  miles  from  Pittsburg.  This  has  caused  the 
construction  of  a beautiful  town,  finely  lighted  with  electricity,  well  paved  and 
sewered,  and  possessing  churches  and  schools. 

In  1871  Mr.  Westinghouse  went  abroad  to  introduce  the  air  brake  in  England 
— a difficult  problem,  as  the  trains  in  Europe  had  hand-brakes  upon  only  what  was 
termed  “brake  vans,”  there  being  no  brakes  upon  the  other  vehicles.  Not  only 
did  this  require  the  spending  of  seven  years  in  Europe  between  1871  and  1882, 
but  it  taxed  inventive  ability  considerably  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  railroad 
practice.  He  invented  the  “automatic”  feature  of  the  brake,  the  improvement 
being  made  in  what  is  known  as  the  “triple  valve.”  By  this  improved  valve  it 
became  practicable  to  apply  all  the  brakes  on  the  train  of  fifty  freight  cars  in 
two  seconds.  The  automatic  and  quick-action  brakes  are  regarded  by  experts 
as  far  surpassing  the  original  brake  in  ingenuity  and  inventive  genius.  They  are 
not  mere  improvements,  but  distinct  inventions  of  the  highest  class,  unique  and 
remarkable.  Simple  in  action  yet  complicated  in  the  details  of  its  construction, 
the  automatic  brake  is  wonderfully  efficient,  and  it  has  prevented  many  accidents, 
as  when  a portion  of  the  train  has  escaped  from  the  control  of  the  engineer, 
while  the  quick-action  brake  gives  complete  and  instant  control  to  the  engineer 
over  a train  more  than  a third  of  a mile  in  length.  The  patents  taken  out  by 
Mr.  Westinghouse  are  interesting  in  their  variety,  because  they  cover  every 
detail  from  the  front  end  of  the  engine  to  the  rear  of  the  last  car,  and  include 
stop-cocks,  hose  couplings,  valves,  packings,  and  many  forms  of  “equivalents” 
of  valves  and  other  devices.  Infringers  of  these  patents  have  been  invariably 
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enjoined  by  the  courts,  which  have  declared  the  inventions  to  be  of  great  value, 
pioneer  in  character,  therefore  entitled  to  very  broad  construction.  Scientists 
unite  in  regarding  the  air  brake  in  its  completed  form  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  inventions  of  the  century,  and  its  usefulness  is  tested  by  its  almost 
universal  adoption  by  the  railroads  of  the  world.  As  is  usual  in  the  experience 
of  every  valuable  invention,  many  claimants  for  its  honor  have  arisen.  The 
decisions  of  the  courts  in  upholding  the  Westinghouse  patents  destroy  such 
claims,  and  the  additional  inventions,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  brake,  are 
sufficient  to  establish  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Westinghouse. 

In  1883  Mr.  Westinghouse  became  interested  in  the  operation  of  railway 
signals  and  switches  by  compressed  air,  and  developed  and  patented  the  system 
now  manufactured  by  The  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company.  To  operate  the 
signals,  compressed  air  is  used  as  the  power  and  electricity  as  the  agent  to 
operate  minute  valves  for  setting  the  compressed  air  in  motion.  Under  the  patents 
obtained  for  this  invention  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company  has  introduced 
in  Boston,  Jersey  City,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  many  other  places, 
what  is  termed  the  “pneumatic  interlocking  switch  and  signal  apparatus,”  whereby 
all  the  switches  and  signals  are  operated  from  a given  point,  using  compressed 
air  as  the  motive  power  and  electricity  to  bring  that  power  into  operation. 
Through  this  invention,  the  movement  of  signals  and  switches  no  longer  requires 
considerable  physical  force,  the  operations  being  controlled  by  tiny  levers  which 
a child  can  move.  These  plants  are  splendid  illustrations  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a proper  combination  of  steam,  air  and  electricity.  The  development 
of  the  switch  and  signal  apparatus  finally  led  Mr.  Westinghouse  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  electric  lighting,  and  having  purchased  some  patents  from  William 
Stanley  in  1883,  he  began  the  manufacture  of  lamps  and  electric  lighting  apparatus 
at  the  works  of  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company.  In  1885  he  purchased 
the  Gaulard  and  Gibbs  patents  for  the  distribution  of  electricity  by  means  of  al- 
ternating currents,  and  in  1886  formed  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  and 
engaged  actively  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  electrical  machinery. 
The  business  rapidly  developed,  and  in  1889  and  1890  this  company  absorbed  the 
United  States  Electric  Lighting  Company,  and  the  Consolidated  Electric  Light 
Company.  In  1891  all  of  these  properties  were  reorganized  into  the  Westing- 
house Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company.  This  company  has  built  most 
extensive  works  at  East  Pittsburg,  twelve  miles  from  Pittsburg,  where  about 
3,000  operatives  are  employed.  In  the  construction  of  these  buildings,  as  in  all 
the  others  under  his  management  and  control,  architects  have,  by  direction  of 
Mr.  Westinghouse,  borne  in  mind  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  employes  and 
made  every  proper  arrangement  for  their  well-being.  His  persistent  and  domi- 
nating desire  has  been,  not  only  that  the  best  class  of  operatives  shall  seek  his 
employ,  but  that  every  just  provision  shall  be  made  for  their  physical  good.  In 
addition  to  this  work  of  manufacturing  electrical  machinery,  he  became  interested 
in  electric  lighting  companies  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Pitts- 
burg, and  has  given  great  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  generation  and  dis- 
tribution of  electricity  for  commercial  purposes.  In  1881  the  Westinghouse 
Machine  Company  was  formed  to  manufacture  engines  designed  by  H.  IT.  West- 
inghouse, brother  of  the  inventor.  Becoming  largely  interested  in  it  financially, 
the  latter  was  made  its  president,  and  the  business  has  developed  into  one  of  large 
proportions,  with  extensive  works  at  East  Pittsburg. 

In  1884  the  natural  gas  having  been  brought  from  Murrysville  to  Pittsburg, 
Mr.  Westinghouse  suggested  that  drilling  might  develop  natural  gas  in  Pittsburg, 
and,  carrying  out  this  suggestion,  he  drilled  a well  on  the  grounds  of  his  own 
residence,  resulting  in  the  production  of  gas  in  enormous  quantities.  An  ordi- 
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nance  was  enacted  by  the  city  authorizing  him  to  lay  pipes  under  the  streets,  and 
he  purchased  the  charter  of  what  is  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Company,  having 
the  power  to  carry  on  the  natural  gas  business,  no  law  relating  especially  to  this 
business  being  in  existence  at  that  time.  This  company  has  laid  about  900  miles 
of  pipe,  some  of  it  three  feet  in  diameter,  for  the  conveyance  and  distribution  of 
natural  gas.  Mr.  Westinghouse  was  the  first  justly  to  appreciate  the  perils  and 
requirements  involved  in  the  distribution  of  such  enormous  quantities  of  this 
almost  odorless  gas,  under  great  pressure,  with  the  possibility  of  leakage  at 
every  joint.  Not  only  did  he  provide  for  this  leakage  by  special  appliances  for 
conveying  the  waste  gas  to  the  surface,  where  it  would  be  harmless,  but  also 
foresaw  the  need  of  large  pipes  for  the  reduction  of  friction  when  the  pressure 
should  decrease.  Plis  theory  of  the  utility  of  pipes  of  large  diameter  was  ridiculed 
but  experience  has  justified  his  sagacity.  The  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
pany contributed  very  largely  to  the  reestablishment  of  Pittsburg  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business.  In  1892  it  became  necessary  to  produce  incandescent  lamps, 
which  did  not  infringe  on  the  patents  of  other  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Westinghouse 
began  manufacturing  on  a large  scale  the  lamps  designed  by  Sawyer  and  Man, 
made  in  two  parts,  the  patents  for  which  were  owned  by  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Cofnpany,  and  he  also  established  a glassworks  known 
as  the  Westinghouse  Glass  Factory,  to  produce  the  necessary  glassware. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  interested  in  the  following  companies,  being  presi- 
dent of  all  except  one:  The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  the  Westing- 

house Brake  Company,  Limited,  London,  England;  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  Limited, 
London  England;  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company,  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  New  York;  the  Westinghouse  Glass  Factory,  the  Philadelphia 
Company,  the  Allegheny  Heating  Company,  the  Allegheny  County  Light  Com- 
pany, the  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company,  the  United  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company,  New  York;  the  Pittsburg  Meter  Company,  the  Brush  Electric 
Company,  of  Baltimore;  the  East  Pittsburg  Improvement  Company,  the  Turtle 
Creek  Valley  Water  Company.  The  combined  capital  of  these  companies  is 
$41,000,000,  and  their  gross  annual  business  is  about  $20,000,000.  These  various 
companies  own,  control  or  are  interested  in  upwards  of  3,000  patents  in  the 
United  States  and  various  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Westinghouse  is  a member  of 
the  Union  League  and  Lawyers’  clubs  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Duquesne  and 
Pittsburg  clubs  of  Pittsburg.  August  8,  1867,  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Marguerite  Erskine  Walker,  and  to  them  one  child,  George,  has 
been  born.  Mr.  Westinghouse  regards  the  sympathy  and  strong  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  of  his  wife  as  being  important  factors  in  his  success.  In  1884  he 
received  from  the  King  of  Belgium  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  and, 
in  1889,  from  the  King  of  Italy,  the  decoration  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy.  In  1890  Union  College  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Jones.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  citizen  of  Pittsburg 
has  contributed  more  to  its  wonderful  industrial  development  or  has  exerted  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  public  affairs  of  Pennsylvania  than  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  His  life  has  been  full  of  activities  and  stern  responsibilities  such  as 
baffle  men  of  ordinary  caliber,  but  his  dominant  nature,  wise  forecast  and  excep- 
tional ability  have  made  him  a conspicuous  figure  not  only  in  this  State  but  in 
the  nation  as  well.  He  was  born  at  Claysville,  Washington  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, August  8,  1824.  His  ancestors  for  several  generations  were  also  of  Penn- 
sylvania birth.  On  his  father’s  side  he  is  of  Welsh  descent,  his  great-grandfather 
having  immigrated  to  this  country  from  London  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  landing  in  Philadelphia  the  same  year  as  Penn.  His  mother  was  from 
those  sturdy  people  that  have  impressed  themselves  so  decided  upon  the  fortunes 
of  this  State — the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  the  Scotch.  His  father,  Jacob  A. 
Tones,  who  died  at  Rochester,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  same  year  that  gave  birth  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, was  by  profession  a surveyor,  and  was  largely  engaged  in  farming  and 
merchandising.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Goshorn,  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  married  there  in  1813.  In  1837,  when  thirteen  years  old,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  removed  with  his  father’s  family  to  New  Brighton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  remained  until  his  nineteenth  year,  securing  in  the  meantime  a 
good  academic  education  at  the  New  Brighton  Academy.  He  was  offered  a 
liberal  education,  and  such  are  his  mental  characteristics  that  had  he  chosen  a 
professional  career,  he  would  have  been  eminently  successful,  but  with  a knowl- 
edge of  his  own  tendencies  and  abilities  he  chose  the  life  in  which  he  has  been 
so  successful,  wrought  out  by  the  strength  of  his  brain,  the  industry  of  his  hands 
and  his  steady  clearness  of  vision.  In  1843,  when  but  nineteen  years  old,  he  left 
his  home  and  came  to  Pittsburg  to  begin  life  on  his  own  account.  Pittsburg 
was  then  on  the  route  along  which  the  commerce  between  the  East  and  the 
West  came  and  went.  It  was  the  era  of  canal-boat  transportation.  The  entire 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  had  been  opened  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 
nine  years  before,  in  1834.  The  era  of  the  railroad  had  not  come,  though  even  then 
it  was  fast  approaching,  and  some  of  the  pressing  problems  of  that  day  concerned 
the  relation  of  the  canal  boat  and  the  railway  car.  Mr.  Jones’  first  employment 
was  as  assistant  shipping  clerk,  or  perhaps  better,  as  receiving  clerk,  at  no  salary, 
in  the  Pittsburg  office  of  the  Mechanics’  line  of  boats,  which  ran  on  the  canal 
between  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  with  a tidewater  branch  to  Havre  de  Grace, 
Maryland.  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Ivier,  the  chief  owner  of  this  line,  took  a great  interest 
in  the  young  shipping  clerk,  and  encouraged  him  in  every  way.  The  agitation 
at  this  time  in  favor  of  a continuous  line  of  railroad  between  the  East  and  West 
was  widespread,  and  April  13,  1846,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  chartered. 
Mr.  Ivier  set  about  devising  plans  for  utilizing  both  methods  of  internal  com- 
munication, and  established  the  Independent  Line  of  section  boats,  one  of  the 
first  of  this  class  to  run  between  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  be  adapted  to  both  rail  and  canal.  Within  three  years  of  his 
first  appointment  Mr.  Jones,  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age,  became  manager  of 
both  lines  of  boats,  at  a salary  at  that  time  almost  unprecedented.  The  canal  boat 
business  also  included  a general  commission  and  forwarding  business.  In  1847 
Mr.  Jones  became  a partner  with  Mr.  Ivier  in  the  Independent  Line,  and  operated 
it  until  1854,  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  superseded  the  old  system  of  state 
canals  and  railroads.  Mr.  Jones  has  never  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the 
transportation  interest  which  furnished  his  first  employment.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  identified  with  the  railroad  interests  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
relative  to  railroad  matters  his  advice  is  frequently  sought,  and  his  judgment 
relied  upon.  At  its  first  inception  he  was  made  a director  of  the  Pittsburg  and 
Connellsville  Railroad.  He  was  for  many  years  (thirty  at  least)  a director  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  and  for  a long  period  held  a similar  relation  to  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley  Railroad.  For  some  time,  also,  he  was  president  of  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Pittsburg,  Virginia  and  Charleston  Railroad,  now  styled 
the  Monongahela  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

In  1846,  while  still  acting  as  manager  of  the  canal  transportation  line,  Mr. 
Jones  became  connected  with  the  great  industry  to  whose  development  he  has 
devoted  so  large  a portion  of  his  life.  In  this  year  he  purchased,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Kier,  an  iron  furnace  and  forges  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  near  Ar- 
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maugh,  in  Westmoreland  County.  Under  the  influence  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  pros- 
perity has  become  general  throughout  the  United  States,  and  Pennsylvania  had 
shared  it  with  others,  but  the  fatal  tariff  of  1846  wrought  disaster,  and  the  furnace 
shared  the  fate  of  so  many  others  and  was  idle  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  by  Mr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Kier.  It  is  indicative  of  Mr.  Jones’  business  ability,  that  the 
furnace  operation,  while  under  his  management,  was  without  loss.  In  1851  he 
became  connected  with  the  works  with  which  his  name  has  since  been  identified, 
and  to  whose  upbuilding  and  extension  he  has  devoted  more  than  forty-five  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life.  In  that  year  he  took  an  interest  in  the  American  Iron 
Works,  which  were  being  built  by  Mr.  Bernard  Lauth,  the  firm  name  being 
Jones,  Lauth  & Co.  It  was  not  until  1852,  however,  that  Mr.  Jones  became 
actively  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  works.  In  1854  Mr.  James  Laughlin 
came  into  the  firm.  The  firm  name  was  changed  to  Jones  & Laughlin  in  1857, 
Mr.  Lauth  retiring.  The  interests  in  this  firm  remain  today  as  at  first,  the  only 
change  having  resulted  from  the  death  of  partners.  In  1853  the  Monongahela 
Iron  Works  at  Brownsville  were  purchased.  These  were  run  for  a year  and 
then  dismantled,  part  of  the  machinery  being  removed  to  Pittsburg.  In  the  half 
century  that  has  passed  since  his  first  connection  with  Pittsburg’s  iron  trade,  Mr. 
Jones  has  witnessed  a marvelous  growth.  At  that  date  there  was  not  a blast 
furnace  in  Allegheny  County,  and  consequently  not  a pound  of  pig-iron  made, 
most  of  the  pig-iron  for  the  mills  coming  from  the  wooded  regions  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  and  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers.  In 
1896  there  were  produced  in  Pittsburg  2,061,269  tons  more  than  the  entire  prod- 
uct of  the  country  in  1871.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  1872  that  the  production  of 
the  United  States  reached  2,864,558  tons.  In  every  other  branch  of  business 
(iron)  there  has  been  a corresponding  increase.  In  this  growth  Mr.  Jones  has 
taken  a notable  part.  The  building  of  the  Eliza  Furnaces  in  i860,  at  that  time 
the  best  of  their  style,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  building  of  coke  blast  furnaces  in 
the  West.  These  furnaces  were  among  the  first  to  use  Lake  Superior  ores.  His 
firm  was  also  among  the  first,  if  not  the  actual,  pioneers  in  buying  coal  lands  and 
making  coke  in  the  Connellsville  region.  When  coal  was  used  in  the  Pittsburg 
mills  they  had  one  of  the  most  extensive  mining  operations  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Pittsburg,  and  when  natural  gas  became  the  fuel  of  universal  use  they  drilled 
their  own  wells  and  laid  their  own  pipe  lines.  The  center  of  Mr.  Jones’  iron 
operations  is  his  American  Iron  Works,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Monongahela,  a works  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  special  and  very  com- 
plimentary mention  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  “Encyclopedia  Britannica.’’  These 
include  not  only  one  of  the  most  extensive  iron-rolling  mills  and  merchant  Besse- 
mer steel  works  in  the  country,  but  in  connection  with  these  are  extensive  opera- 
tions which  are  usually  conducted  as  separate  enterprises.  Not  only  are  there 
the  necessary  chemical  laboratories,  as  well  as  a mechanical  engineering  and  min- 
ing staff,  but  machine  shops,  brass  and  iron  foundries,  and  various  branches  of 
business  in  which  they  rework  their  own  product.  Their  cold  rolled  steel,  espe- 
cially shafting,  is  known  throughout  the  world;  their  machine  shops  and  found- 
ries are  among  the  best  appointed  in  the  West.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Monongahela  from  the  rolling-mill,  and  connected  with  them  by  a railroad  and 
railroad  bridge  of  their  own,  are  the  four  Eliza  Furnaces,  which  are  part  of  their 
plant,  which  also  includes  coke  works  in  the  Connellsville  region  and  in  Pittsburg, 
iron-ore  beds  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Lake  Superior,  their  natural  gas  wells 
and  the  coal  works  near  the  rolling-mills  for  fuel,  and  limestone  quarries  for  the 
supply  of  the  furnaces.  In  a word,  from  the  mines  to  the  rolls  the  raw  material 
used  is  largely  from  their  own  mines  and  works.  In  connection  with  their  busi- 
ness they  also,  at  an  early  date  (1857)  established  a large  warehouse  in  Chicago, 
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and  the  firm  of  Jones  & Laughlins,  as  jobbers  of  iron  and  steel  and  heavy  hard- 
ware, is  among  the  best  known  and  most  extensive  in  the  Northwest.  In  all 
these  enterprises  some  six  thousand  people  are  given  employment,  and  there  are 
no  works  in  the  country  that  run  with  greater  regularity.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  the  policy  of  protection,  to  which  this  great  growth  is  due,  has  had  in  all 
of  these  years  no  more  ardent  supporter,  no  more  intelligent  and  influential  advo- 
cate than  Mr.  Jones.  His  advocacy  of  this  principle,  however,  is  based  on  broader 
grounds  than  those  of  mere  personal  advantage.  His  belief  is  that  the  whole 
country  and  all  classes  are  benefited  by  protective  tariffs,  the  lawyer  and  the 
doctor  equally  with  the  manufacturer;  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  laborer.  He  has 
no  sympathy  with  those  so-called  protectionists  who  desire  protection  for  their 
products  and  low  duties  or  free  trade  for  their  raw  materials;  and  has  always 
advocated  end  defended  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  weakest  as  well  as  of  those 
industries  that  have  grown  strong. 

Though  he  has  no  mechanical  education,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  ex- 
cept such  as  he  would  naturally  acquire  in  his  business,  he  is  a mechanician  of 
no  mean  order.  His  chief  mental  characteristics  are  his  sound  sense  and  his 
rare  judgment.  He  approaches  a conclusion  only  after  a careful  consideration 
of  all  phases  of  the  question  before  him.  While  deliberate,  his  mental  processes 
are,  by  no  means  sluggish,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  active,  alert  and  quick 
to  grasp  a subject  presented.  So  well  convinced  are  his  associates  of  his  good 
judgment  and  unswerving  integrity  and  fairness,  that  he  is  often  asked  to  serve 
as  a referee  or  arbitrator  in  disputes  involving  immense  interests,  and  he  is  almost 
uniformly  selected  by  both  sides.  While  Mr.  Jones  has  been,  all  his  life,  except 
the  first  few  months  of  his  Pittsburg  experience,  an  employer  of  labor,  and  not  an 
employe,  no  Pittsburg  manufacturer  stands  higher  in  the  esteem  of  all  Pittsburg 
workmen,  and  there  is  no  one  whose  words,  as  to  the  future,  are  more  eagerly 
listened  to  by  the  iron-workers  than  his.  His  remarkable  foresight  has  made  his 
opinion  as  to  the  future,  at  times,  almost  a prophecy.  He  has  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed,  a wealth  of  experience, 
a soundness  of  judgment  and  a broadness  of  view  that  few  men  possess.  It  is  to 
his  far-seeing  wisdom  and  initiative  that  Pittsburg  and  the  world  owe  the  sliding 
scale,  a method  of  paying  wages  that  recognizes  the  true  basis  of  wages,  viz.: 
That  wages  are  paid  out  of  product,  and  should  bear  a certain  relation  to  selling 
price.  It  was  Mr.  Jones’  foresight  that  recognized  that  at  a time  when  almost 
the  entire  world  held  to  the  wage-fund  theory,  viz.:  that  wages  were  paid  out  of 
capital.  Though  Mr.  Jones  did  not  receive  a liberal  education,  he  has  a natural 
taste  for  literature,  and  in  conversation  displays  a wide  acquaintance  with  the 
best  writers  of  the  age.  While  not  a writer  or  speaker  in  the  sense  these  words 
are  usually  understood,  he  is  by  no  means  a tyro  in  respects,  as  his  article  on 
“Protection”  in  the  North  American  Review,  and  his  speech  in  calling-  to  order 
the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1888,  attest.  His  object  in  writing  or 
speaking  is  not,  however,  beauty  of  expression  or  the  graces  of  the  rhetorician  or 
orator,  but  to  convince  and  to  convict,  to  secure  results.  His  thoughts  are  ex- 
pressed in  terse,  vigorous,  lucid  English,  while  his  style  is  a model  of  clearness. 
This  clearness  of  speech  and  word  is  the  result  of  his  habit  of  thought.  In  con- 
sidering any  question  he  examines  it  from  all  sides  and  thinks  it  out  all  through., 
so  that  when  he  begins  to  clothe  in  words  his  thoughts  on  any  subject  it  is 
clearly  before  him  in  all  its  details. 

Before  the  war  Mr.  Jones  was  a Democrat,  but  its  first  mutterings  found 
him  unflinchingly  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  His  influence  and  his  writings, 
which  appeared  as  editorials  and  communications  in  certain  Pittsburg  papers 
without  a knowledge  as  to  their  authorship,  did  much  to  influence  public  senti- 
ment at  a vital  formative  period.  In  the  organization  and  enrollment  of  troops 
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he  was  especially  active.  The  Pittsburg  Subsistence  Committee,  which  gained 
such  an  enviable  reputation  during  the  war,  was  largely  indebted  to  him  for 
its  early  impetus  and  much  of  its  success.  He  saw  far  more  clearly  than  most  of 
those  in  places  of  power,  even,  the  great  demand  the  war  would  make  upon  our 
resources,  and  had  a clearer  perception  than  most  men  of  what  these  resources 
and  the  basis  of  credit  were.  In  1861  and  early  in  1862  he  advocated,  by  formal 
letters  to  congressmen  and  anonymously  through  the  press,  the  issuance  of  legal- 
tender  treasury  notes  convertible  into  bonds.  These  letters  on  finance  were 
admirable  for  their  sensible,  practical  suggestions,  the  outgrowth  of  his  own 
business  experience.  The  close  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  in  1884, 
found  Mr.  Jones  the  member  of  the  national  committee  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
upon  its  formal  organization,  much  against  his  own  wishes,  he  was  elected  chair- 
man. It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  incumbent  of  this  trying  position  ever  had  a 
tithe  of  the  complications  to  contend  with  that  confronted  Mr.  Jones — the  open 
defection  of  valued  party  leaders;  the  lukewarmness  or  indifference  of  others;  a 
large  popular  majority  in  the  previous  State  elections  against  the  party  he  was 
expected  to  lead  to  victory;  the  candidate  he  was  to  defeat,  the  chief  executive  of 
the  pivotal  State,  elected  but  a short  time  previous  by  nearly  200,000  majority — 
and  yet  so  untiring  was  the  energy,  so  wise  the  methods,  so  skillful  the  manage- 
ment Mr.  Jones  brought  to  this  task,  that,  when  the  votes  were  counted,  the 
magnificent  majority  of  193,000  given  the  Governor  had'  fallen  to  a paltry  thou- 
sand given  the  President,  which,  but  for  an  accident  for  which  he  was  in  no  wise 
responsible  and  could  not  have  averted,  would  have  been  changed  into  a trium- 
phant majority  for  the  candidate  he  favored.  After  the  campaign  was  ended  his 
position  brought  him  no  end  of  labor.  There  was  much  consideration  to  be 
given  to  the  future,  many  delicate  questions  of  party  policy  to  decide.  Largely 
by  his  tact  and  shrewdness  during  this  period,  animosities  were  allayed,  breaches 
closed  up,  the  issues  at  stake  clearly  defined,  and  when  the  contest  was  again 
joined  the  victory  that  was  denied  him  was  assured.  In  December,  1884,  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  elected  Mr.  Jones  as  its  president,  to  suc- 
ceed Hon.  D.  J.  Morrell.  This  selection  was  preeminently  a fit  one.  Not  only 
had  Mr.  Jones  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  leading  iron  manufacturer  of  the 
country,  but  his  efforts,  sometimes  known,  more  frequently  not  seen  by  the 
general  public  in  behalf  of  all  measures  that  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
industry  of  which  this  association  is  the  organized  head,  pointed  him  out  as  the 
one  man  to  be  its  recognized  leader. 

Mr.  Jones  was  married  on  May  21,  1850,  to  Miss  Mary  McMasters,  daughter 
of  John  McMasters,  Sr.,  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Allegheny  County.  In 
his  domestic  relations  he  has  been  as  fortunate  and  happy  as  in  his  business  career 
he  has  been  successful.  In  his  personal  relations  with  men  he  has  been  approach- 
able, helpful  and  kindly  to  all.  His  life  is  an  inspiration,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  example  to  young  men.  Without  any  of  the  adventitious  circumstances  in 
early  life  that  promise  success,  he  has  achieved  a large  measure  of  it,  and  with  his 
fame  and  wealth  has  also  come  a reputation  for  honor,  public  spirit  and  upright- 
ness that,  after  all,  is  the  highest  attainment  in  any  human  career. 

Rev.  Andrew  Arnold  Lambing,  son  of  Michael  A.  and  Anne  Lambing  (nee 
Shields)  was  born  at  Manorville,  Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania,  February  1, 
1842.  His  father  was  descended  from  an  Alsatian  family  that  immigrated  to  this 
country  about  a century  and  a half  ago,  and  his  mother  from  one  that  came  over 
from  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  a few  years  later.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  a 
farm  and  in  public  works,  until  he  attained  the  years  of  manhood,  when  he  entered 
St.  Michael’s  Preparatory  and  Theological  Seminary,  Glenwood,  Pittsburg,  where 
he  took  his  course  in  classics  and  divinity,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
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August  4,  1869.  After  laboring  on  the  mission  in  Cambria,  Blair,  Indiana  and 
Armstrong  counties  he  came  to  Pittsburg  in  the  summer  of  1873,  and  soon  after 
took  charge  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary  of  Mercy,  at  the  Point,  from  which 
he  was  transferred  to  Wilkinsburg  in  October,  1885,  where  he  still  remains. 

He  is  the  author  of  “The  Orphan’s  Friend”  (1875),  “The  Sunday  School 
Teacher’s  Manual”  (1877),  “A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Dioceses 
of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny”  (1880),  “The  Register  of  Fort  Duquesne”  (1885), 
besides  a number  of  religious  and  historical  pamphlets.  He  is  a regular  con- 
tributor to  religious  and  historical  periodicals,  and  for  several  years  has  devoted 
much  of  his  attention  to  local  and  religious  research.  In  the  summer  of  1884  he 
started  “The  Catholic  Historical  Researches,”  a quarterly  periodical,  and  the  first 
of  its  kind  devoted  to  Catholic  history  in  the  United  States.  It  was  afterward 
transferred  to  a Philadelphia  publisher,  by  whom  it  is  still  continued.  In  June, 
1886,  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  conferred  on  Mr.  Lambing  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law.  For  many  years  he  has  been  president  of  the  local 
historical  society,  and  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  man  to  place  in  perma- 
nent form  the  valuable  and  fast-perishing  early  records.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  chapters  in  this  volume. 

William  Anderson  (deceased),  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Anderson  and 
Herron  families,  was  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  of  Scotch-Irish  parents  in  the 
year  1753.  In  1772  he  came  to  America,  and  located  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  year  the  colonists  declared  their  independence  of  the  mother  country  he 
entered  the  service  as  orderly  sergeant  in  Captain  Rippey’s  volunteer  company, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Irwin,  and  after  repairing  to  headquarters, 
marched  directly  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  fighting  in  the  battle  of  the  Three 
Rivers,  and  engaging  in  other  arduous  duties  on  the  lines  until  the  expiration  of 
his  term.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  served  with  distinction  throughout 
the  war.  Major  Anderson  crossed  the  Delaware  with  General  Washington,  and 
experienced  the  hardships  and  privations  of  that  memorable  winter  at  Valley 
Forge.  Later  he  entered  the  commissary  department,  and  had  command  of  a 
brigade  of  foraging  parties  and  train  of  wagons  under  General  Wayne,  in  whose 
service  he  continued  until  the  return  of  peace.  During  his  stay  in  Pittsburg 
he  became  a warm  personal  friend  of  'Colonel  James  O’Hara.  In  1795  Colonel 
O’Hara  invited  Major  Anderson  to  go  to  Pittsburg  and  erect  the  public  buildings 
then  contemplated.  He  accordingly  made  all  necessary  arrangements  to  carry 
out  this  plan,  and  started  on  horseback  with  his  wife,  his  children  and  servants, 
and  workmen  following  in  wagons  and  ox  trains.  While  on  the  journey  the 
Whisky  Insurrection  broke  out,  and  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  proceed 
farther  than  Huntingdon.  He  was  now  engaged  by  Huntingdon  County  to  put 
up  some  public  buildings  for  the  county,  and  after  completing  these  he  went  to 
Bedford,  Bedford  County,  and  there  also  erected  public  buildings.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  latter  undertaking,  he  carried  out  his  original  intention  of 
going  to  Pittsburg,  arriving  there  in  1797.  Being  enterprising  and  ambitious, 
when  the  construction  of  the  executive  mansion  was  under  consideration  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  he  applied  for  the  contract,  and  was  so  Highly  esteemed  that 
he  secured  it.  The  “White  House,”  as  it  has  always  been  called,  was  constructed 
from  designs  furnished  by  James  Hoban,  an  architect  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
cornerstone  was  laid  with  Masonic  honors  October  13,  1792.  John  Adams  was 
the  first  Presidential  occupant  of  the  building,  and  took  possession  during  the 
month  of  November,  1800,  after  the  Government  had  been  removed  to  Wash- 
ington. The  interior  of  the  building  was  burned  by  the  British  in  1814,  but  it 
was  afterwards  repaired  and  is  still  standing.  After  a short  tarn-  at  Huntingdon 
and  Bedford,  as  stated,  Major  Anderson  arrived  in  Pittsburg  in  1797,  and  at  first 
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lived  in  a log  house  on  the  north  side  of  Penn  Street  between  Fourth  Street  and 
Evans  Alley,  his  orchard  and  garden,  together  with  his  horse  and  cow  pastures, 
being  on  both  sides  of  the  street.  In  those  days  Mr.  Anderson  was  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  industrious  men  in  Pennsylvania.  He  built  the  first  steam 
sawmill,  and  the  second  steam  gristmill  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  He 
did  a large  business  in  lumber,  buying  logs  from  the  Indians.  Fortune  favored 
him,  and  soon  his  gristmill  was  in  great  demand.  In  the  meantime  he  owned 
and  carried  on  a large  brickyard,  and  took  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a num- 
ber of  public  buildings,  beside  stores  and  private  residences.  At  this  time 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Wood  Street,  was  an  old  log  structure,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  built  the  new  edifice  over  it,  the  logs  of  the  old  building  being 
taken  out  of  the  windows  of  the  new  one.  It  is  related  that  owing  to  the  church’s 
indebtedness  and  the  necessity  of  raising  money,  a species  of  lottery  was  resorted 
to,  Major  Anderson  and  Colonel  O’Hara  heading  the  list  with  the  largest  sub- 
scription. In  1810  Mr.  Anderson  built  for  himself  and  his  son  James,  a two- 
story  brick  residence  on  the  corner  of  Penn  Street  and  the  alley  which  is  now 
Eighth  Street.  The  old  landmark  was  torn  down  in  1889  and  replaced  by  a 
large  business  block.  Mr.  Anderson  had  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland,  and  had  brought  his  certificate  of  membership  and  good  standing  with 
him  when  he  came  to  America.  On  settling  in  Carlisle  he  joined  a church  in  or 
near  that  place,  and  when  he  removed  to  Pittsburg  he  and  his  wife  became 
members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  here.  In  1820  Mr.  Anderson  removed 
to  Mercer  County,  where  he  owned  a fine  large  tract  of  land,  which  he  designed 
to  improve.  Unfortunately  in  the  following  year  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
sickness,  which  in  a few  days  proved  fatal.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Pittsburg, 
where  he  had  been  so  long  known  and  respected,  and  buried  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  yard  beside  those  of  his  wife,  who  had  died  in  1816.  They  were 
afterward  removed  to  the  family  lot  in  Allegheny  Cemetery.  Mrs.  Anderson, 
formerly  Miss  Mary  Ann  Cann,  came  to  this  country  from  Wales  with  a brother, 
her  only  relative.  At  the  time  her  future  husband  first  met  her  she  was  an  or- 
phan, living  in  the  family  of  her  guardian,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duffield,  who  resided  in 
Philadelphia.  When  the  British  were  about  to  occupy  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Duf- 
field sent  his  family  to  Shippensburg  for  safety,  he  being  a chaplain  in  the  patriot 
army.  Miss  Cann’s  brother  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine,  he  having 
joined  the  army  upon  landing  in  America.  It  was  while  residing  at  Shippensburg 
that  she  first  met  Mr.  Anderson,  whom  she  afterwards  married.  Major  Anderson 
was  a living  example  of  a sound  mind  in  a sound  body.  He  possessed  remark- 
able executive  ability,  and  was  honored  by  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  age,  including  Washington.  His  sons,  William,  Paul  and  James, 
were  actively  engaged  in  the  war  of  1812.  James  inherited  largely  his  father’s 
ability,  and  was  one  of  the  most  noted  philanthropists  of  his  day.  He  gave  Alle- 
gheny its  first  library.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Dixmont,  the  House  of 
Refuge  (now  Morganza),  and  various  other  institutions.  He  also  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  iron  trade.  He  lived  the  early  part  of  his  life  on  the  East  Park 
and  Anderson  Street.  Paul  Anderson  settled  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  one 
of  its  most  prominent  citizens.  The  Pittsburg  families  of  the  Herrons,  Caldwells, 
Y\  ays  and  Grays  are  Colonel  James  Anderson’s  direct  descendants.  William 
Anderson  Herron,  who  bears  his  name,  is  his  oldest  living*  grandson. 

John  Herron  (deceased),  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Pittsburg, 
was  born  April  3,  1792,  on  Herron’s  Branch,  Pennsylvania.  His  ancestors  were 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians;  his  paternal  grandfather,  Francis  Herron,  having 
been  born  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  whence  he  immigrated  to  America  in  1734, 
accompanied  by  his  younger  brothers,  David,  William  and  James,  and  his  two 
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sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  He  came  of  a ministerial  family.  In  1745  the 
family  settled  on  Herron’s  Branch,  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Francis 
Herron  married  Mary  McNutt,  of  a Scotch  Presbyterian  family,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters:  John,  James  and  William,  Mary  and  Sarah. 
Francis  Herron  was  a farmer,  and  cultivated  large  tracts  of  land  successfully. 
His  second  son,  James,  the  father  of  John  Herron,  was  born  in  1754.  He  married 
Nancy  Davidson,  and  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  John  (the  subject  of 
this  sketch),  William,  Davidson  and  James;  Nancy  and  Sarah.  James  Herron 
united  with  the  patriots  and  fought  for  their  country’s  freedom,  made  a fine  record 
as  a soldier,  and  rose  to  be  Major  in  the  American  Army.  He  died  in  1829, 
having  been  a public-spirited  man,  a good  Christian,  and  warmly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  John  Herron  received  as  good  an  education  as  was  practical  in 
those  days,  and  during  the  early  part  of  his  life  worked  on  his  father’s  farm,  at- 
tending school  in  the  winter.  In  1812  the  young  man  decided  to  launch  out  for 
himself,  and  accordingly  went  to  Pittsburg,  where  his  cousin,  Rev.' Francis  Her- 
ron, was  living,  and  where  he  preached  for  over  forty  years.  Here  young  Herron 
accepted  a clerkship  with  Ephraim  Blaine,  in  the  lumber  business.  He  showed 
at  once  the  material  of  which  he  was  made,  attending  closely  to  business  and 
saving  his  money  to  such  effect  that  in  a few  years  he  bought  out  his  employer, 
and  continued  the  business  for  himself  with  great  success.  Seeing  the  way  to 
extend  his  business  and  being  now  sufficiently  prosperous  to  warrant  the  outlay,  he 
purchased  a large  grist  and  sawmill  and  lumber  yard  below  Penn  Avenue,  on 
what  is  now  Eighth  Street,  from  his  father-in-law,  Major  William  Anderson,  and 
also  made  investments  in  other  property  in  and  about  the  city.  Into  the  mill  Mr. 
Herron  put  the  second  steam  engine  set  up  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  He  did  a 
large  business  in  lumber,  purchasing  his  logs  mostly  from  the  Indians,  who 
floated  them  down  the  Allegheny  River  in  large  quantities,  from  the  lumber 
regions  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  to  his  mill,  the  only  steam  sawmill  in 
the  place.  His  steam  gristmill  was  in  such  demand  that,  in  dry  season,  the 
farmers  who  came  from  the  surrounding  country  for  many  miles,  had  to  wait 
sometimes  days  for  their  turn  to  get  their  grain  put  through  the  mill.  In  those 
ventures  Mr.  Herron  had  associated  with  him  Colonel  James  Anderson,  his 
brother-in-law,  but  he  soon  bought  out  his  partner,  and  continued  the  business 
alone.  He  now  added  a large  brickyard  to  his  other  investments,  and  also  began 
to  go  into  contracting  and  building  on  a large  scale.  A large  tract  of  good 
farming  and  coal  land  coming  into  the  market,  Mr.  Herron  purchased  it  and  began 
to  mine  for  coal,  at  the  same  time  having  his  farm  worked  by  tenants.  This  land 
was  located  at  Minersville,  now  the  Thirteenth  Ward  of  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Herron 
so  interested  himself  personally  in  his  affairs,  in  all  their  connections,  that  he 
soon  knew  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Minersville  by  name,  while  he  never  failed 
to  make  the  interests  of  his  employes  his  own.  A large  quantity  of  his  coal 
Mr.  Herron  used  for  his  own  works,  but  he  also  supplied  other  consumers  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  business  required  the  employment  of  a large  number  of  men 
and  teams  to  carry  it  on.  He  was  a representative  man  of  Pittsburg,  and  always 
took  a great  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  city,  and  its  business. 

Always  on  the  watch  for  any  judicious  investments  that  might  offer,  Mr. 
Herron  also  purchased  a large  sawmill  adjoining  his  property,  an  entire  square  of 
ground  in  extent,  belonging  to  John  Irwin,  and  opposite  to  his  own  grist  and 
sawmill  property.  With  all  his  investments  he  carried  on  a very  extensive  busi- 
ness for  those  days — he  was  now  a man  in  good  circumstances.  Fortunately  for 
the  locality  which  owned  him  for  a citizen,  he  was  of  a kind  and  charitable  dis- 
position, and  while  perfectly  unostentatious  in  all  his  acts,  it  grew  to  be  well  known 
that  his  hand  was  always  open  to  aid  the  deserving  poor.  In  1833,  Mr.  Herron’s 
health  not  being  as  good  as  could  be  wished,  caused  by  overwork,  he  removed 
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his  family  to  his  farm  at  Minersville.  While  living  in  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Herron 
had  been  noted  for  his  strong  and  increasing  interest  in  religious  matters,  and 
this  trait  continued  to  characterize  him  after  his  change  of  residence.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  work  there,  and  that,  too,  in  a practical  form,  as  he  built 
a Presbyterian  Church,  and  zealously  promoted  the  interest  of  the  Sunday  School, 
being  the  superintendent.  He  became  an  elder  in  the  church,  as  he  had  been 
an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburg.  In  April,  1861,  when 
the  trouble  with  the  South  commenced,  four  of  his  five  sons  offered  their  services 
to  the  Government,  immediately  upon  the  firing  of  Fort  Sumter,  thus  showing 
the  loyalty  of  the  Herron  family  to  their  country.  Mr.  Herron  took  great  interest 
in  assisting  in  raising  troops  to  send  to  the  front;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  would  have  volunteered  himself  were  he  not  too  old  to  stand  the  exposure. 
He  died  in  May,  1863,  known  throughout  Western  Pennsylvania  for  the  admirable 
earnestness  and  usefulness  of  his  life,  and  mourned  by  thousands  who  had  profited 
by  his  large  generosity  and  his  liberal  charity.  Mr.  Herron  married,  in  1817, 
Clarissa,  daughter  of  Major  William  and  Mary  Ann  (Cann)  Anderson,  by  whom 
he  had  nine  children,  viz.:  James  A.  (died  July  4,  1842,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year); 
William  A.  (married  Louisa  J.  Hills,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania)  ; John  U.  (married 
to  Emma,,  daughter  of  Samuel  Thompson);  Richard  G.  (a  colonel  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  married  to  Annette  Tomlinson);  Francis  J.  (the  youngest  general 
in  the  Union  service  during  the  war);  David  R.  (lieutenant  of  an  Iowa  battery); 
Mary  Ann  (married  to  Rev.  George  A.  Lyon,  D.  D.,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania);  Eliza, 
(married  to  Richard  Sill),  also  of  Erie,  and  Margaret  D.  (married  to  William  C. 
Friend,  of  Pittsburg).  Mrs.  Herron  was  a devoted  wife  and  mother,  and  an 
earnest  Christian.  She  lived  to  a good  old  age,  and  always  held  the  esteem  and 
love  of  all  who  knew  her.  She  died,  in  May,  1873. 

The  first  of  the  Herron  family  to  immigrate  to  this  country  landed  at 
Philadelphia  in  1734.  From  there  they  went  to  Pequa,  a little  town  in  Lan- 
caster County,  near  Harrisburg,  and  here  they  remained  for  several  years.  In 
1745  they  moved  to  Franklin  County,  settled  near  Shippensburg,  and  attended  the 
Middle  Spring  Presbyterian  Church.  The  brothers  afterwards  invested  in  a large 
quantity  of  land,  through  which  property  ran  a creek,  subsequently  known  as 
Herron’s  Branch,  on  which  they  built  a large  stone  gristmill.  It  became  quite  a 
prominent  place  in  Franklin  County,  it  being  within  a short  distance  of  Shippens- 
burg. It  was  said  in  the  History  of  Cumberland  County,  in  referring  to  the  Mid- 
dle Spring  Church  and  its  prominent  members,  that  Major  James  Herron  (grand- 
father of  William  A.  Herron)  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  membeis  of  that 
church,  as  well  as  prominent  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

William  Anderson  Herron,  an  honored  and  public-spirited  citizen,  and  one 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  Pittsburg,  was  born  August  7,  1821,  at  Pittsburg, 
m the  house  which  is  still  standing  at  the  corner  of  Penn  Avenue  and  Eighth 
Street.  He  started  his  business  career  with  a good  education,  beginning 
early  in  life  as  a clerk  for  A.  Way  & Co.,  dry-goods  merchants,  at  Pitts- 
burg, but  finding  indoor  life  too  confining  and  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he 
gave  up  his  position  and  went  into  the  coal  business  to  assist  his  father,  who 
was  then  operating  a large  number  of  mines  in  Minersville,  now  the  Thirteenth 
Ward  of  Pittsburg.  In  1846  lie  became  a member  of  the  coal  firm  of  Herron, 
Brown  & Co.,  of  which  his  father  was  the  senior  member.  The  firm  owned  an 
extensive  tract  of  land  on  the  Monongahela  River  near  Turtle  Creek,  and  filled 
large  contracts  for  iron  mills,  factories  and  gas-works  in  Pittsburg,  besides  ship- 
ping large  quantities  of  coal  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Cairo  and  New  Orleans  in 
fiatboats.  Owing  to  failing  health,  Mr.  Herron  was  compelled  to  discontinue 
business  for  a time,  and  he  then  devoted  two  years  to  general  travel  and  rest  to 
recuperate,  after  which,  with  his  brother-in-law,  Richard  Sill,  he  engaged  in  the 
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lumber  business.  He  shortly  afterwards  had  partnership  interests  in  a brass- 
foundry  and  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  also  of  cotton  batting,  besides, 
and  being  part  owner  in  a large  tract  of  coal  land  near  Pine  Run  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  River,  which  was  operated  under  the  firm  name  of  Herron,  Blackburn  & 
Co.  This  firm  did  an  extensive  business,  building  a coal  railroad  under  his  su- 
pervision to  supply  the  trade.  Mr.  Herron  also  formed  a partnership  with  Mr. 
Hercules  O’Connor,  and  together  they  purchased  the  steamboat  George  Albree, 
and  some  model  barges,  and  took  contracts  to  supply  the  gas-works  at  St.  Louis 
with  coal,  running  the  cargoes  to  Cairo  in  flatboats  and  reloading  them  in  model 
barges  to  tow  to  St.  Louis.  In  1855  Mr.  Herron  engaged  in  the  banking  business 
(at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  the  present  site  of  the  German 
National  Bank.  In  i860,  perceiving  the  need  of  greater  banking  facilities  in  Pitts- 
burg, he  took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  German  Bank,  (now  the  German 
National)  and  later  on  he  helped  to  organize  the  Iron  City  Trust  Company, 
which  subsequently  became  the  Second  National  Bank.  He  also  cooperated 
in  the  formation  of  the  Third  National  Bank  and  the  Mechanics  National  Bank, 
which,  like  the  others  named,  are  today  among  the  strongest  financial  institutions 
of  the  city.  In  1863  he,  with  two  other  well-known  citizens,  secured  a charter  and 
organized  the  People’s  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  became  the  first  president,  and 
which  has  become  one  of  the  most  successful  institutions  of  its  kind  in  Pittsburg. 
In  i860  Mr.  Plerron  was  induced  to  accept  the  nomination  as  clerk  of  the  courts 
of  Allegheny  County  as  a Temperance  candidate.  He  was  elected  by  a flattering 
majority,  and  served  with  eminent  satisfaction  to  his  fellow  citizens  until  1866 
(being  reelected  in  1863),  when  he  retired,  owing  to  the  condition  of  his  health, 
although  he  could  have  been  again  reelected  had  he  cared  to  continue  in  office. 
Freed  from  the  cares  of  office,  he  next  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  real  estate, 
and  so  continued  for  a number  of  years.  In  1877  he  took  his  youngest  son,  John  W. 
Herron,  in  as  partner,  and  in  1883  his  son  Rufus  H.  Herron,  the  business  being 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  William  A.  Herron  & Sons.  The  firm  does  a large 
business,  second  to  none  in  the  city,  and  holds  a high  rank.  Rufus  H.  Herron 
and  John  W.  Herron  have  since  risen  to  prominence  in  business  circles,  and  the 
latter  is  President  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  of  the  city.  During  the 
progress  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Herron  was  active  and  indefatigable  in  his  services 
to  the  Union  cause.  Although  prevented  by  ill-health  from  taking  the  field,  he 
accomplished  a great  deal  of  good  work  at  home,  and  aided  liberally  with  his 
means  and  influence  in  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the  National  Government. 
At  several  crises  during  the  war  his  services  proved  of  the  utmost  value.  He  was 
appointed  a colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Pollock,  and  an  aide-de-camp  to 
Major-General  J.  G.  Barnard,  chief  of  engineers,  Department  U.  S.  A.  Some 
years  after  the  war  General  Barnard  wrote  as  follows  of  Colonel  Herron’s  service, 
the  letter  being  intended  for  historic  purposes: 

“Washington,  March  6,  1879. 

“Col.  W.  A.  Herron: — At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Confederate  Army  under  General  Lee,  in  June,  1863,  great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to 
the  safety  of  Pittsburg,  whose  manufacturing  establishments  in  iron,  machinery, 
and  other  objects  of  great  importance  to  the  country,  not  only  in  a commercial 
sense,  but  as  supplying  the  material  of  war,  offered  a strong  inducement  to  a 
powerful  raid,  if  not  a direct  object  of  the  enemy’s  campaign.  At  the  solicitation 
of  leading  citizens  of  Pittsburg  and  her  representative  in  Congress,  General 
Moorhead,  I was  sent  to  Pittsburg  by  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  to  direct 
the  effort  of  her  citizens  in  fortifying  the  place.  The  great  manufactories  were, 
for  the  time,  mostly  closed,  and  nearly  all  the  working  forces  of  able-bodied  men — 
several  thousand — were,  the  first  day  of  my  arrival,  placed  at  my  disposal.  With- 
out previous  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  with  but  a single  en- 
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gineer  officer  (Major  Craighill)  to  assist  me,  the  reconnoisances  and  the  putting 
intelligently  at  work  such  a large  body  of  men,  with  no  previous  organization,  was 
an  arduous  and  embarrassing  task.  The  intelligent  aid  of  many  of  the  citizens, 
especially  of  the  proprietors  of  the  large  iron-works,  enabled  me  to  surmount  the 
difficulty.  But  to  yourself  I am  more  particularly  indebted.  Placing  your  serv- 
ices entirely  at  my  disposal,  you  constituted  yourself  virtually  an  aide-de-camp 
and  an  adjutant,  guiding  me  with  your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  localities  in  my 
reconnoissances — pointing  out  beforehand  the  salient  features  of  the  surrounding 
country,  thus  furnishing  the  indispensable  clews  to  a proper  location  of  field 
works  and  enabling  me  to  send  out  my  working  parties  to  proper  points  before  I 
myself  had  been  able  properly  to  reconnoitre  them.  I cannot  too  highly  speak  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  your  services  in  those  critical  days. 

"I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obediently, 

“J.  G.  BARNARD, 

“Colonel  of  Engineers,  and  Brevet  Major-General,  U.  S.  A.” 

Mr.  Herron  was  never  a politician,  but  in  1879  he  was  appointed  pension 
agent  for  Pittsburg  by  President  Hayes,  who  was  his  warm  friend,  and  he  held 
that  office  four  years.  His  health  failed  him  during  his  term  as  pension  agent, 
and  since  leaving  that  office  he  has  not  taken  a very  active  part  in  business  out- 
side of  a general  oversight  and  interest  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate. 
It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  as  pension  agent  he  was 
warmly  complimented  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  for  the  careful  and 
prompt  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  business  of  the  office,  and  left  the 
agency  very  much  against  the  wishes  and  great  desires  of  the  pensioners  in  his 
district,  as  they  wanted  him  to  continue.  Within  a few  months  after  his  retire- 
ment the  Government  was  able  to  close  his  account,  and  sent  him  a certificate  in 
full  to  that  effect,  a fact  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  understood  that  it 
usually  requires  several  years  to  settle  the  accounts  of  a retiring  pension  agent. 
Mr.  Herron  is  an  influential  member  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  a number  of  years,  and  was  also  a member  of 
the  Select  Council  of  the  city  for  several  years.  In  religious  and  charitable  work 
he  has  always  taken  a leading  part.  Since  his  nineteenth  year  he  has  been  a 
professing  member  and  an  active  worker  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  held 
the  office  of  elder,  deacon  and  trustee  for  many  years,  and  has  done  excellent  work 
in  the  Sabbath  School  at  Miinersville,  of  which  he  was  superintendent  for  a long 
period.  In  1888  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Centennial  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  held  at  Philadelphia.  He  has  also  at  various  times  been 
a delegate  to  the  Synod  and  Presbytery,  representing  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Pittsburg,  of  which  he  is  an  elder.  In  charitable  matters  he  has  also 
taken  a warm  interest.  Since  1863  he  has  been  an  active  member,  and  is  now 
vice-president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
He  is  also  vice-president  and  a member  of  the  executive  committee  of  Dixmont 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  vice-president  of  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  president  of 
the  Blind  Asylum  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  a director  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Home,  and  also  a member  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Also 
president  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  of  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Involution  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  is  also  a member  of  the  national  organization  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Being  both  on  the  paternal  and  maternal  side  a grandson  of  an  officer  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  he  naturally  takes  a lively  interest  in  this  organization. 
Air.  Herron  is  vice-president  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  instrumental  in  having  it  meet  in  Pittsburg  in  1890,  helping  to  make  it  a 
great  success.  In  educational  work  he  has  also  taken  a deep  interest,  and  for 
many  years  held  the  office  of  director  of  the  public  schools. 
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Mr.  Herron  is  still  one  of  the  active  and  busy  men  of  Pittsburg,  interested  in 
its  welfare  and  development,  and  prominent  in  all  movements  of  a public  charita- 
ble character.  Although  annoyed  by  ill-health  in  early  life,  he  is  today  a vigorous 
specimen  of  manhood,  erect  and  sturdy,  and  capable  of  no  end  of  hard  work.  His 
family  have  long  been  noted  for  their  kindly  natures,  and  he  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Indeed,  it  has  been  asserted  by  one  who  knows  him  well,  that  he  has 
more  warm  friends  to  the  square  mile  than  any  other  man  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  wife,  formerly  Miss  Louisa  J.  Hills,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Rufus 
Hills,  a physician  of  note  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  a native  of  Amesbury, 
Massachusetts,  is  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  respected  women  in  Pittsburg, 
where  she  has  been  active  for  many  years  in  religious,  charitable  and  philanthropic 
work.  Her  splendid  executive  ability  was  recognized  by  her  election  in  1865 
as  the  first  president  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Association  of  Pittsburg,  of 
which  she  was  one  of  the  principal  organizers.  She  has  been  president  since  1875 
of  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Poor,  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
organizations  in  Pittsburg,  which  she  was  the  means  of  organizing,  and  which  re- 
lieves and  assists  thousands  of  worthy  poor  annually,  without  regard  to  color, 
nationality  or  sect.  She  is  president  of  the  Free  Kindergarten  Association  of 
Pittsburg,  likewise  renders  valuable  assistance  in  almost  all  the  other  charitable 
work  of  the  city.  Of  her  it  has  been  written  that,  “she  is  the  personal  friend  of 
every  needy  family  in  the  city.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herron  were  married  October  23, 
1843.  They  have  had  seven  children,  of  whom  three  survive,  viz.:  Rufus  H.  Pler- 
ron,  Sarah  (now  Mrs.  Ogden  M.  Edwards),  and  John  W.  Herron.  In  speaking 
of  William  A.  Herron,  one  who  has  been  intimately  connected  with  him  for  many 
years,  remarked: 

“Mr.  Herron  is  an  exemplary  man,  a Christian  g'entleman  of  the  highest 
type;  always  kind  to  and  thoughtful  of  those  around  him,  never  forgetting  a 
friend,  but  ever  ready  to  forgive  an  enemy;  strictly  temperate,  scrupulously  hon- 
est, and  of  such  superior  ability  that  had  Nature  given  him  health  and  strength 
he  must  have  risen  to  distinction  among  the  chief  men  of  his  day,  for  he  is  a man 
of  great  natural  parts.’’ 

He  loves  nothing  so  well  as  to  talk  about  the  city  that  he  has  seen  grow 
almost  from  a village  to  the  most  important  manufacturing  center  in  the  Republic. 
As  it  is,  even  with  the  great  drawback  of  delicate  health  in  earlier  life,  Mr. 
Herron  has  carved  a narpe  for  himself  among  the  most  active  and  energetic  men 
of  Pittsburg,  which  will  long  endure.  The  Colonel,  who  is  now  in  his  seventy- 
•seventh  year,  is  active  and  energetic  for  a man  of  his  age,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  man  who  was  born  and  raised  in  this  city,  and  who  is  engaged  in  active 
business  today  (January,  1898). 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  H.  Schenley,  possessed  of  large  estates  in  Allegheny 
County,  was  born  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1827.  Her  ancestors  were 
identified  with  the  patriot  cause  from  colonial  times.  She  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Major  William  Croghan  and  of  General  James  O’Hara;  the  grand- 
niece of  General  George  Clarke  and  of  General  William  Clarke,  and  the  niece  of 
General  George  Croghan. 

Major  William  Croghan  was  a native  of  Ireland,  born  about  1750.  He  came 
to  Virginia  when  quite  young.  When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  and 
the  clash  of  arms  were  heard  on  the  fields  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  Virginia 
sprang  to  the  contest.  Among  Virginia’s  soldiers  was  young  William  Croghan. 
In  1776  he  was  a captain  in  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  the  Virginia  line,  under  Col- 
onel John  Neville.  The  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  was  Presley  Neville, 
the  son  of  John  Neville.  William  Croghan  was  promoted  to  be  Major  of  the 
regiment.  These  soldiers  fought  under  the  eye  of  Washington,  being  intimate 
friends  of  his.  Amid  the  snows  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  under  the  burning 
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heat  of  Monmouth,  they  fought  and  were  victorious.  At  Brandywine  and  Ger- 
mantown they  fought  also,  and,  though  defeated,  retired  in  grim  defiance  with 
Washington  to  Valley  Forge,  to  watch  through  that  dismal  winter,  the  British 
army  under  Howe  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  drive  that  army  the  following  summer 
across  the  Delaware,  through  New  Jersey  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  across  the  bay  to 
New  York.  In  1780  the  regiment  was  ordered  South  to  join  the  army  under 
General  Lincoln.  During  the  most  of  this  year  the  military  operations  were  con- 
fined to  the  Carolinas.  A powerful  British  fleet  conveyed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  from  New  York  and  anchored  in  Charleston  Harbor.  After 
a month's  siege,  the  most  of  the  fortifications  having  been  beaten  down,  General 
Lincoln  found  himself  obliged  to  surrender  his  troops,  including  Neville’s  regiment 
of  Virginians;  among  them  Colonels  John  and  Presley  Neville  and  Major  Wil- 
liam Croghan.  Colonel  Presley  Neville  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  exchanged, 
but  Colonel  John  Neville  and  Major  Croghan,  with  the  rest  of  the  officers,  were 
•released  only  on  their  paroles  of  honor. 

Before  Major  Croghan  was  exchanged  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town  and  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  but  could  only  participate  in  the  stirring  scenes 
by  his  presence.  Major  Croghan  came  to  Fort  Pitt  with  Colonel  John  Neville, 
and  was  here  on  the  6th  of  July,  1782.  Under  that  date  he  wrote  to  the  Virginia 
Secretary  of  War,  giving  an  account  of  the  murdering  of  the  Moravian  Indians 
by  a party  of  white  men  from  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania.  On  the  24th 
of  July  1783,  he  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  discharge  the  men  of 
the  Vrginia  line  at  Fort  Pitt,  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  give  them  three  months’ 
pay.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the 
officers  of  the  Virginia  line  having  joined  at  a meeting  held  at  Fredericksburg  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  1783.  It  is  remarkable  what  a number  of  soldiers  of 
the  Revolutionary  Army  became  residents  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  after  the  war. 
Among  them  were  Colonel  John  Neville,  Colonel  Presley  Neville,  Colonel  Rich- 
ard Butler,  Colonel  William  Butler,  Colonel  Stephen  Bayard,  Major  Isaac  Craig, 
Major  Ebenezer  Denny,  Major  Abraham  Kirkpatrick,  Colonel  James  O’Hara, 
General  John  Wilkins,  Jr.,  Major  James  Gordon  Herron,  James  Foster,  Major 
William  Anderson  and  many  others. 

In  1784  Major  William  Croghan  visited  Kentucky  and  was  so  pleased  with 
the  country  that  he  concluded  to  make  it  his  home,  and  accordingly  moved  there, 
finally  settling  in  Jefferson  County,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at 
his  beautiful  place,  Locust  Grove,  not  far  from  Louisville,  where  he  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1822.  After  he  removed  to  Kentucky  he  married  a sister  of  General 
George  Rogers  Clarke,  who  conquered  the  Northwest  Territory  from  the  British 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

General  James  O’Hara  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  immigrated  to  this 
country  when  quite  young.  He  came  to  Fort  Pitt  in  1773,  and  was  an  Indian 
trader  here  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  entered  the  army  as  a private, 
and  became  a captain  in  the  Ninth  Virginia  Regiment.  His  superior  business 
qualifications  made  him  necessary  to  the  quartermaster’s  department,  and  he 
served  as  assistant  quartermaster.  After  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  was  actively 
/engaged  in  business,  among  other  things  filling  large  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  supplying  the  Western  Armies,  and  acted  as  purchasing  agent  for  Indian 
supplies.  When  the  town  of  Pittsburg  was  laid  out,  and  afterward  the  reserve 
tract  opposite  Pittsburg,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Allegheny  River,  he  made  large 
purchases  of  propertv  at  the  low  prices  offered  by  the  Penns  and  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Fie  also  secured  large  landed  property  in  Ohio,  Indiana'  and  Illi- 
nois. He  was  foremost  and  led  the  way  in  every  enterprise  calculated  to  promote 
the  business  interests  and  growth  of  Pittsburg.  In  his  various  active  move- 
ments his  life  was  constantly  exposed  and  in  danger.  The  Indians  in  the  interests 
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of  the  British  had  planned  to  murder  him  at  Schoenbrun,  one  of  the  Moravian 
towns.  The  Moravians  discovered  the  plot,  and  sent  one  of  their  most  trusty 
Indians,  called  Anthony,  to  guide  him  by  night  through  the  woods,  avoiding  the 
trail,  to  Fort  Pitt,  which  place  he  safely  reached,  although  hotly  pursued  by  eleven 
Hurons.  In  1788  General  O’Hara  was  a presidential  elector,  and  cast  his  vote  for 
George  Washington  at  the  Presidential  election.  In  1792  he  was  appointed 
quartermaster-general  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  served  as  such  during  the 
Whisky  Insurrection  in  1794,  the  third  armed  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  to  suppress  which  Washington  , himself  drew  the  sword,  and  marched  at 
the  head  of  15,000  men  as  far  as  Bedford.  In  1795  General  O’Hara,  as  quarter- 
master-general, marched  with  General  Anthony  Wayne  in  the  memorable  cam- 
paign which  put  an  end  to  Indian  hostilities  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  and 
the  treaty  of  Greenville.  General  O’Hara,  in  partnership  with  Major  Isaac  Craig, 
erected  the  first  Pittsburg  glassworks.  It  was  a stone  building  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Monongahela  River,  nearly  opposite  the  Point.  William  Eichbaum  was 
brought  from  the  East  to  superintend  the  works.  Green  glass  bottles  were 
made.  In  a note  of  General  O’Hara,  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  he 
says:  “Today  we  made  the  first  bottle  at  a cost  of  $30,000.”  About  this  time  he 

built  his  own  ships  and  loaded  them,  some  with  furs  and  peltries  from  the  great 
Northwest  for  Liverpool,  others  with  flour  for  South  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies. A bushel  of  salt  had  been  worth  a cow  and  calf  at  Pittsburg,  and  men  were 
not  allowed  to  walk  across  the  floor  when  salt  was  being  measured.  After  Wayne’s 
treaty,  General  O’Hara  entered  into  a contract  with  the  Government  to  supply 
Oswego  with  provisions,  which  were  then  cheaper  at  Pittsburg  than  in  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Mohawk.  General  O’Hara  was  a far-seeing  calculator.  He  had 
obtained  correct  information  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  salt  at  Salina,  and 
in  his  contract  for  provisioning  the  garrison  he  had  in  view  the  supplying  of  the 
Western  country  with  salt  from  Onondaga.  This  was  a project  that  few  men 
would  have  thought  of,  and  at  the  same  time  hardly  anyone  else  would  have  un- 
dertaken. The  means  of  transportation  had  to  be  created  on  the  whole  line. 
Boats  and  teams  must  be  provided  to  get  the  salt  from  the  works  to  Oswego.  A 
'vessel  was  built  to  transport  it  to  the  landing  below  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  wagons 
procured  to  carry  it  to  Schlosser,  then  boats  constructed  to  carry  it  to  Black  Rock. 
Then  another  vessel  was  required  to  transport  it  to  Erie.  The  road  from  Erie  to 
the  head  of  French  Creek  had  to  be  improved,  the  country  through  which  it 
passed  being  mostly  swampy,  and  the  salt  carried  in  wagons  across  the  portage; 
and  finally  boats  provided  to  float  it  down  French  Creek  and  the  Allegheny  River 
to  Pittsburg.  It  required  no  ordinary  capacity  and  perseverance  to  give  success 
to  this  enterprise.  An  individual  undertaking  at  the  present  time  to  exchange 
Pittsburg  goods  for  furs  and  Russian  leather  with  the  traders  at  Nijni  Novgorod 
by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Behring  Straits,  would  hardly  be  equal  to  it  in 
boldness  and  in  complexity  of  detail.  General  O’Hara,  however,  could  execute 
as  well  as  plan.  He  packed  his  flour  and  provisions  in  barrels  suitable  for  salt. 
These  barrels  were  reserved  in  his  contract.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  necessary  advances  paid  to  secure  the  salt.  Two  vessels 
were  built;  one  on  Lake  Erie  and  one  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
portation on  the  various  sections  of  the  line  were  secured.  The  plan  fully  suc- 
ceeded, and  salt  of  fair  quality  was  delivered  at  Pittsburg,  and  sold  for  $4.00  per 
bushel.  The  vocation  of  those  who  brought  salt  across  the  mountains  on  pack- 
horses  was  gone.  The  trade  opened  by  this  man,  whose  success  was  equal  to 
his  merits,  was  extensively  prosecuted  by  others.  A large  amount  of  capital  was 
invested  in  the  salt  trade,  and  the  means  of  transportation  so  greatly  increased 
that  in  a few  years  the  Pittsburg  market  was  supplied  with  Onandaga  salt  at  $0*40 
a bushel. 
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In  1804  General  O’Hara  was  appointed  a director  of  a branch  of  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania  established  that  year  in  Pittsburg.  This  was  the  first  bank  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  “Miami  Exporting  Company”  was  not  then  a 
bank  and  did  not  become  one  until  afterwards.  General  John  Wilkins,  Jr.,  was 
the  first  president,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  General  O’Hara,  who  was  the  presi- 
dent when  the  Branch  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  transferred  to  and  merged  into 
the  office  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  the  first  board  of  the  Branch 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania  were  the  following  other  officers  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army:  General  Presley  Neville,  Major  Abraham  Kirkpatrick,  Major  Ebenezer 

'Denny,  General  Adamson  Tannehill,  Surgeon  George  Stevenson.  A large  por- 
tion of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Pittsburg  at  this  time  having  been  officers  of  the 
army,  they  necessarily  constituted  a majority  in  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the 
church,  the  bank  and  the  Academy.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  its  successor,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  had  any  reason  to  regret 
their  confidence  in  these  gentlemen.  Only  one-  other  branch  of  the  United 
States  Bank  (the  office  at  Mobile)  was  more  successfully  managed  or  lost  less 
money.  To  these  brave  men  the  country  was  a debtor  when  they  died,  and  con- 
tinued so  to  the  descendants  of  most  of  them.  But  no  one  lost  by  them. 

James  O’Hara,  while  as  enterprising  as  Astor  or  Girard,  was  as  large-hearted 
and  magnanimous  as  Abraham.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  a young  Irishman,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Vermont,  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  about  1811,  to  Pittsburg,  poor,  but  full  of  intelligence  and  activity. 
General  O'Hara,  pleased  with  Hopkins’  business  qualifications,  took  him  into 
partnership  in  an  iron  works  he  established  at  Ligonier,  and  gave  him  the  man- 
agement. This  business,  through  no  fault  of  Hopkins,  failed,  as,  indeed,  did  all 
business  after  the  war  of  1812.  Hopkins  was  overwhelmed,  and  his  hopes  ap- 
parently blasted  for  life  by  his  share  of  the  debt  which  hung  over  him.  O’Hara 
said  to  him:  “Give  yourself  no  concern.  You  have  done  your  best.  I will  pay 
all  the  debts.”  He  gave  Hopkins  a clear  acquittance  and  settled  up  all  the  debts. 
This  incident  was  told  by  Bishop  Hopkins  himself  in  the  accents  of  a grateful 
heart. 

General  O’Hara  died  at  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  in  1819, 
wealthy  and  full  of  years.  A patriotic  soldier,  an  enterprising  business  man,  and 
a charitable  Christian.  The  tears  of  the  poor  and  rich  alike  were  shed  at  his 
grave  and  mingled  with  the  clods  that  fell  upon  his  coffin.  Pittsburg  owes  him 
a debt  of  gratitude,  and  his  memory  should  be  cherished  and  held  sacred. 

Wm.  Croghan,  Jr.,  and  Mary  O’Hara  were  married  in  the  year  1821.  He 
was  the  son  of  Major  William  Croghan,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  General 
James  O’Hara.  . 

William  Croghan,  Jr.,  was  a remarkably  handsome  man.  He  was  tall  and 
well  built,  with  remarkably  well  proportioned  features,  and  an  exceedingly  keen 
and  intelligent  eye.  He  was  a very  Chesterfield  in  courtly  manners,  and  a true 
gentleman  in  heart.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1835,  Mr.  Croghan  was  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  Allegheny  County  bar.  He  resided  at  his  beautiful  country  seat, 
“Picnic,”  which  commands  a view  of  three  historic  rivers,  the  Monongahela, 
Allegheny  and  Ohio,  and  a far  off  glimpse  of  the  hazy  Chestnut  Ridge  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  died  at  his  residence  near  Pittsburg,  September  22,  1850,  loved  and 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  Mrs.  Croghan  died  October  25th,  1827,  leaving 
two  children;  William,  her  oldest  child,  survived  his  mother  but  a short  time, 
and  died  April  25,  1828.  Mary  E.  Croghan,  the  daughter,  was  born  April  27, 
1826.  She  married  Captain  Edward  W.  H.  Schenley,  an  officer  of  the  British 
army,  and  went  to  England,  where  she  has  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  her 
married  life,  having  now  living  five  daughters  and  one  son. 

Mrs.  Schenley  inherited  from  her  Grandfather  O’Hara,  who  owned 
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large  tracts  of  land  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  County  and  in  other  counties  of 
the  State,  and  also  lands  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  her  mother  being  one 
of  the  three  heirs  of  the  estate,  as  well  as  inheriting  all  her  father’s  property  which 
he  purchased  after  coming  to  Pittsburg,  which  has  become  quite  valuable.  Al- 
though the  possessor  of  this  valuable  property  has  lived  abroad  for  a number  of 
years,  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  have  good  evidence  to  know  that  she  has  ever 
had  the  interests  of  her  native  land  always  in  her  mind  and  near  her  heart.  The 
files  of  old  papers  back  to  1846  show  donations  of  valuable  property  to  worthy 
charities  and  enterprises,  for  in  that  year  she  donated  property  in  the  Twelfth 
Ward  of  this  city  to  the  West  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  This  is  now  of  great  value. 
We  are  likely  omitting  much,  and  necessarily  all  her  private  aids  which  were  many, 
but  in  1889  she  donated  a princely  tract  which  made  the  magnificent  Schenley 
Park  possible.  She  gave  300  acres  out  and  out  for  this  great  scheme,  and  sold 
to  the  city  120  acres  more  at  the  merest  nominal  price.  Unborn  generations  will 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  great  gift.  In  1890  she  gave  five  acres  to  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind,  now  worth  at  least  $100,000.  In  1894  she 
gave  a large  lot  on  Old  Avenue  to  the  Newsboys’  Home.  This  lot  is  now  worth 
$30,000.  In  1895  she  gave  the  oldest  relic  in  Pittsburg,  the  old  block-house 
at  the  Point,  and  adjoining  property,  worth  some  $30,000,  to  the  Daugiiters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  In  1894,  when  the  citizens  of  Allegiieny  had  almost  des- 
paired of  securing  sufficient  money  to  make  possible  the  purchase  of  their  pres- 
ent beautiful  park,  she  gave  large  donations  and  subscriptions,  which  gave  it 
such  a forward  movement  that  the  present  Riverside  Park  of  that  city  was  se- 
cured. She  also  has  been  liberal  to  churches  and  public  schools.  Mrs.  Schenley 
is  very  considerate  with  her  tenants,  and  great  forbearance  is  exercised  by  her 
agents,  at  her  instructions,  to  those  on  whom  misfortune  frowns,  and  helps  and 
aids  are  always  given  to  the  worthy.  Under  the  care  of  her  present  agents,  new 
buildings  are  constantly  being  erected  and  improvements  made.  What  its  ulti- 
mate value  may  become,  as  we  look  with  prophetic  eye  into  the  future,  can  only 
be  conceived  by  an  estimate  of  Pittsburg’s  growth,  but  our  citizens  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  advancement  in  value  of  this  property  will  contribute 
in  many  ways  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all  our  people. 

Mrs.  Schenley  has  six  daughters  and  one  son  living:  Lilly  Poole,  married 
to  the  Hon.  Ralph  Harbard,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Suffield;  Jane  Inglez,  married 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grafton;  Agnez,  married  to  Mr.  Ridley;  Alice,  married  Col. 
Fredrick  Gore;  Richmond,  married  Captain  Randolph;  Hermoine,  unmarried 
and  living  with  her  mother;  Alfred,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  is  married  and 
living  near  Portsmouth  in  the  south  of  England. 

Christopher  Zug.  There  is  no  greater  pleasure  for  the  historian  and  biog- 
rapher than  to  record  the  life  and  achievements  of  a man  who  began  life’s  battle 
under  adverse  circumstances,  and  through  his  own  efforts  has  secured  the  uni- 
versal tribute  of  being  an  honest  man  and  a gentleman,  and  who  has  attained 
success  in  commercial  life  through  unswerving  industry  and  integrity.  Such  a 
man  is  Christopher  Zug,  a pioneer  in  the  iron  industry  of  Pittsburg-.  Mr.  Zug 
is  a native  of  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  his  birth  occurring-  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1807,  his  parents  being  Jacob  and  Margaret  (Keller)  Zug,  of  Swiss 
descent,  farmers  by  occupation,  and  residents  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  It  was  upon  the  home  farm,  engaged  in  the  duties 
devolving  upon  a farmer’s  boy  that  Christopher  Zug  was  reared.  His  school 
advantages  were  of  the  limited  character  peculiar  to  surroundings  such  as  his 
of  eighty  years  ago,  and  was  confined  to  the  ordinary  rudimentary  branches.  It 
was  the  groundwork,  however,  of  the  liberal  self  education  which  began  with 
his  young  manhood  and  which  has  since  been  his  recreation  from  the  hurry  and 
turmoil  of  a busy  life.  Plis  first  business  experience  was  as  a clerk  in  the  store 
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of  Benjamin  Childs,  at  Carlisle,  but  after  two  years  he  embarked  in  mercantile 
pursuits  in  partnership  with  his  cousin,  Jacob  Zug,  borrowing  the  necessary 
funds  for  his  part  of  the  capital.  Two  years  later  this  partnership  was  dissolved, 
and  the  succeeding  three  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  brewing  and  distilling 
business.  He  then  came  to  Pittsburg  and  was  employed  by  the  hardware  firm 
of  S.  Fahnestock  & Co.,  and  later  with  the  Birmingham  Iron  Works,  owned 
by  Hoag  & Hartman.  Later  he  became  bookkeeper  for  James  Anderson  of  the 
Lippincott  Iron  Works,  then  doing  business  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Zug’s  present 
establishment  at  Thirteenth  and  Etna  streets.  In  1845  he  became  a partner 
with  the  firm  of  Graff,  Lindsay  & Co.,  composed  of  Henry  Graff,  John  Lindsay, 
William  Larimer,  Jr.,  and  Christopher  Zug.  This  firm  purchased  the  Lippincott 
Iron  Works  from  James  Anderson,  and  changed  the  name  to  the  Sable  Iron 
Works,  under  which  title  it  has  continued  to  the  present — a period  of  half  a 
century.  About  1854  the  firm  became  Zug,  Lindsay  & Co.,  who  a year  later 
purchased  the  Pittsburg  Iron  Works  from  Lorenz,  Stirling  & Co.,  with  which 
firm  Jacob  Painter  was -identified.  The  death  of  John  Lindsay  in  1856  dissolved 
the  partnership,  and  Mr.  Zug  and  Mr.  Painter  became  proprietors  under  the  firm 
name  of  Zug  & Painter.  This  association  continued  until  1864,  when  the  part- 
nership was  dissolved,  Mr.  Painter  becoming  the  owner  of  the  Pittsburg  Iron 
Works  and  Mr.  Zug  of  the  Sable  Iron  Works.  At  this  latter  event  Mr.  Zug 
admitted  his  son,  Charles  H.,  as  a partner,  and  since  that  time  the  Sable  Iron 
Works  have  been  managed  and  conducted  by  Zug  & Co.,  and  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  business  houses  in  its  line  in  the  city.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the 
business  career  of  Christopher  Zug.  In  politics,  Mr.  Zug  has  been  a lifelong 
Democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian  order,  but  was  never  an  aspirant  to  political  honor 
or  office.  As  a citizen  he  has  ever  been  an  advocate  of  good,  clean,  businesslike 
government  without  regard  to  partisan  predilection.  In  business  and  socially, 
the  golden  rule  has  been  his  chief  guide;  in  religion  his  creed  is  expressed  in 
those  beautiful  lines  of  Pope: 

“Slave  to  no  sect,  he  takes  no  private  road 
But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God.” 

Mr.  Zug  was  married  May  17,  1831,  to  Eliza  Bair,  of  Hanover,  Pennsylvania, 
and  to  their  union  six  children — five  daughters  and  one  son — were  born,  of 
which  three  daughters  and  the  son  survive.  Mrs.  Zug  died  December  9,  1863. 
Mr.  Zug  comes  of  a race  particularly  noted  for  its  longevity.  His  parents  closely 
approached  the  century  mark — his  father  lacking  but  a few  months  and  his 
mother  having  passed  her  ninety-fifth  year — and  all  of  their  children  lived  to 
be  over  seventy  years  of  age.  When  we  consider  what  ninety  years  cover  in 
way  of  progress  and  achievement — a period  almost  compassing  the  history  of 
our  government — and  reflect  that  it  all  comes  within  the  span  of  Mr.  Zug’s  life, 
we  can  better  appreciate  how  long  he  has  lived,  and  admire  alike  the  consistent 
and  temperate  habits  that  have  continued  him  in  the  good  health  he  yet  enjoys, 
and  the  mental  vigor  that  still  keeps  him  keenly  interested  in  the  current  events 
of  the  day. 

Joseph  Horne  was  born  January  11,  1826,  on  a farm  about  eight  miles  from 
Bedford,  Bedford  County.  His  father  and  mother  were  of  American  stock; 
his  grandfather  being  of  German  birth,  coming  to  this  country  early  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  in  which  he  was  a soldier  and  served  with  faithfulness  to  the 
end  of  the  struggle.  His  grandfather,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  settled  on  the  farm 
above  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  Joseph  Horne,  and  was  a good  citizen. 
He  was  also  a prominent  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  during  his  life,  being 
a licensed  exhorter;  and  largely  by  his  efforts  one  of  the  log  Methodist  churches 
of  that  section  of  the  State  was  built  and  was  known  as  the  “Home  Church.” 
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Joseph  Horne  grew  up  on  the  farm  as  a farmer’s  boy;  had  an  ordinary  country 
schoolhouse  education  and  afterward  had  a short  course  at  the  Bedford  Classical 
Academy  in  the  town  of  Bedford.  After  his  graduation  he  was  inclined  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  gave  that  up  and  secured  a situation  as  clerk  in  a store 
in  Bedford.  He  came  to  Pittsburg  as  a young  man  and  secured  a position  with 
the  firm  of  C.  Yeager,  in  the  retail  notion  business.  From  that  he  went  to  the 
store  of  F.  H.  Eaton,  at  that  time  a leading  merchant;  there  became  a partner 
and  within  a few  years  bought  out  Mr.  Eaton’s  interest  and  started  on  his  own 
account  at  77  Market  Street.  His  devotion  to  his  business  and  the  zeal  and  skill 
he  manifested  in  its  development  rapidly  increased  it,  and  it  steadily  grew  so  that 
in  addition,  a wholesale  department  was  added.  In  1871,  the  present  quarters 
of  his  business  being  too  small,  he  removed  to  the  Library  Hall  building,  at  that 
time  the  finest  storeroom  in  the  city,  and  opened  an  exclusively  retail  department, 
continuing  the  wholesale  department  in  enlarged  quarters  on  Market  Street.  In 
1881  he  built  a large  building  at  the  corner  of  Wood  Street  and  Liberty,  to  which 
was  removed  the  wholesale  business.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  built  the  large 
modern  building  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Street  and  Penn  Avenue,  probably  one  of 
the  finest  store  edifices  in  the  United  States,  to  which  the  retail  business  was 
moved. 

Mr.  Horne  was  a man  of  the  greatest  liberality,  having  a warm  and  generous 
heart,  which  was  shown  by  his  large  donations  to  every  recognized  form  of 
charity  and  education,  as  well  as  to  the  many  individual  cases  which  came  to  him 
with  a feeling  of  confidence  that  they  would  be  given  a satisfactory  hearing. 
His  business  character  was  well  known  for  its  unflagging  industry  and  sterling 
integrity.  As  a public-spirited  citizen,  he  took  active  part  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  public  welfare  to  advance  the  best  interest  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  an  active  Methodist;  proud  of  his  denomination  and  unsparing 
in  his  effort  to  advance  its  well  being,  giving  his  time  both  as  a Sunday-school 
superintendent  in  his  church,  and  also  being  the  founder  of  the  large  and  pros- 
perous Mission  School  at  Thirty-third  Street,  which  afterward  developed  into 
two  vigorous  churches.  He  was  a trustee  of  Allegheny  College,  situated  at 
Meadville,  in  this  State.  He  was  a trustee  of  the  Western  University  of  Pittsburg, 
and  also  many  years  a trustee  of  the  Pittsburg  Female  College,  and  a trustee 
of  West  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  His  heart  was  devoted  to  his  business,  to  his 
family,  his  friends  and  better  works  of  life,  and  many  young  men  of  his  acquaint- 
ance owed  their  inspiration  for  a better  career  to  him,  through  his  good  advice 
and  his  exemplary  habits.  None  of  the  men  of  his  day  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
were  held  in  greater  esteem  or  more  loving  remembrance. 

Dr.  Curtis  G.  Hussey.  The  name  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  one  that  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  material  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  Dr. 
Hussey  was  a native  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  on  a farm  in  York 
County  in  August,  1802,  and  was  a lineal  descendant  of  Christopher  Hussey, 
an  early  pioneer  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  born  at  Dorking,  County  Surrey, 
England,  about  1597,  and  in  1632  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic  to  found  a home 
on  the  bleak  inhospitable  New  England  coast.  Fie  took  up  his  abode  in  Hampton, 
Massachusetts,  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  that  section  and  assisted  in  the 
settlement  of  Plaverhill.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  Quakers  who  purchased  the 
island  of  Nantucket  in  the  winter  of  1558-9,  and  there,  owing  to  the  persecutions 
of  his  sect  by  the  Puritans,  made  his  home  in  comparative  quietude.  About 
150  years  later  one  of  his  descendants,  the  father  of  Dr.  Plussey,  settled  near  York, 
Pennsylvania,  later  moved  to  Little  Miami,  Ohio,  and  in  1813  to  a farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  at  which  place  this  pioneer,  Christopher  Hussey, 
and  his  wife,  formerly  Lydia  Grubb,  led  quiet  and  uneventful  lives.  The  mother 
was  also  of  Quaker  lineage,  and  her  father,  John  Grubb,  was  a member  of  the 
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Society  of  Friends  in  England.  He  came  to  this  country  before  the  Revolution 
and  settled  near  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Dr.  Hussey  spent  his  youthful  days 
on  a farm,  made  the  most  of  such  educational  opportunities  as  the  times  afforded, 
and  upon  selecting  medicine  as  his  avocation  in  life,  was  fortunate  in  having  a 
prominent  physician  of  Mount  Pleasant  as  his  instructor.  Upon  locating  in 
Morgan  County,  Indiana,  he  secured  a lucrative  practice  in  a short  time  and  had 
soon  amassed  sufficient  capital  to  permit  him  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  various  stores  were  established  in  adjoining  counties  over  which  he  had 
personal  supervision  as  he  made  his  round  of  professional  calls.  Possessing  busi- 
ness ability  of  a high  order,  his  enterprises  prospered  in  a remarkable  manner 
and  he  became  a heavy  shipper  of  produce  to  New  Orleans.  During  this  time 
while  looking  out  for  his  own  interests  he  had  the  interests  of  his  adopted  State 
none  the  less  at  heart,  and  in  1829  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
after  serving  one  term  declined  reelection  owing  to  his  varied  business  interests 
which  required  his  personal  attention.  Rumors  had  reached  him  of  the  rich 
copper  beds  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  but  no  efforts  were  made  to  explore 
or  develop  them  until  steps  were  taken  by  Dr.  Hussey  in  1843,  when  he  sent 
John  Hays  of  Pittsburg  to  prospect  and  explore.  A one-sixth  interest  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Doctor  in  the  first  three  permits  for  mining  in  that  region  ever 
granted  by  the  United  States,  each  one  of  which  was  three  miles  square.  In  the 
winter  of  1843-4  the  Pittsburg  and  Boston  Mining  Company  was  organized,  and 
Dr.  Hussey  became  a heavy  stockholder  and  later  its  president  until  the  close 
of  its  career.  In  1844  the  Doctor  visited  that  wild  region,  and  so  rich  were  the 
veins  of  copper  found  on  Eagle  River,  that  operations  were  transferred  thither 
and  “Cliff  Mine,”  the  first  mine  opened  in  the  Lake  Superior  country,  was 
established  and  became  historical  and  noted  for  its  remarkable  richness.  From 
time  to  time  valuable  improvements  were  made  in  the  machinery  and  facilities, 
and  finally  the  Pittsburg  Copper  and  Brass  Rolling  Mills  was  established  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  of  which  Dr.  Hussey  eventually  became  the  sole  owner. 
These  mills  were  among  the  most  active  industries  of  Pittsburg  and,  in  fact, 
are  so  still,  and  its  products  are  put  into  market  by  the  house  of  C.  G.  Hussey 
& Co.,  which  has  continued  the  business  without  interruption  since  1849.  Be 
it  also  said  to  his  credit  that  Dr.  Hussey  was  the  first  man  in  this  country  to 
successfully  make  crucible  cast-steel  in  large  quantities,  and  did  so  in  the  face 
of  the  utmost  opposition  and  discouragement  and  prophecies  of  failure.  His 
Anglo-Saxon  pluck  and  grit  spurred  him  on  to  renewed  endeavors,  and  the 
ultimate  result  was  success  in  its  fullest  sense.  In  1862  he  made  a trip  to  Europe, 
visited  various  steelworks  in  England,  and  at  various  times  improved  many  of  his 
earlier  methods  and  the  mammoth  steelworks  he  established' came  to  cover  five 
acres  of  Pittsburg’s  land,  and  were  filled  with  massive  and  costly  machinery. 
Many  men  find  employment  here  and  the  products  of  the  works  are  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  are  highly  meritorious.  Dr.  Hussey  weathered  many 
a financial  gale  successfully  and  creditably,  and  at  all  times  his  good  judgment, 
tact  and  business  ability  served  to  stimulate  and  encourage  those  around  him. 
He  was  undoubtedly  the  pioneer  of  the  copper  and  steel  industries  of  Pittsburg 
— industries  for  which  the  city  is  world  wide  famous.  His  explorations  were 
among  the  first  in  California  in  1849,  and  it  was  truthfully  stated  of  him  many 
times  that  what  he  did  not  know  about  mines  and  mining  was  hardly  worth 
knowing.  He  was  of  a very  patriotic  disposition,  a thorough  American,  was 
charitable  and  benevolent  and  was  always  especially  interested  in  educational 
matters,  being  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Western  University  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  School  of  Design  for  Women.  Politically  he  was  in  accord  with 
the  Republican  party,  and  in  his  religious  views  was  of  the  same  belief  as  his 
ancestors — a Quaker.  .In  1839  he  was  married  to  Rebecca,  daughter  of  James 
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and  Susana  (Jackson)  Updegraff,  of  Ohio,  and  to  them  five  children  have  been 
born,  only  one  of  whom  is  living  at  the  present  time,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Alsop.  Dr. 
Hussey’s  life  was  a useful,  active  and  honorable  one,  his  friends  were  legion  and 
were  numbered  among  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Everybody 
was  his  friend,  and  his  death,  which  occurred  April  25,  1893,  was  felt  as  a personal 
loss  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  city  which  he  had  done 
so  much  to  build  up. 

Joseph  Loug'hrey  was  a man  of  mark  among  his  self-made  fellows;  not  that 
he  was  notably  great,  but  rather,  notably  a good  man.  He  won  his  way  from 
poverty  to  affluence  by  such  fair,  honest  effort  that  no  one  ever  said,  or  thought, 
that  he  had  been  wronged  or  deceived  by  him.  On  the  contrary,  everyone  who 
had  dealings  with  him,  or  came  in  contact  with  him  in  any  way,  recognized  in 
him  a true  neighbor.  He  was  born  in  County  Derry,  Ireland,  April  22,  1825,  and 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age.  Two 
years  later  he  was  apprenticed  to  Samuel  McClurken,  harness  and  saddle  maker, 
438  Wood  Street,  the  same  place  where  he  afterward  carried  on  the  same  business, 
and  where  it  is  still  continued  under  the  name  of  Joseph  Loughrey  & Son. 
Through  rare  business  qualifications  and  fair  dealing  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
an  extensive  business  arid,  what  was  better,  good  credit,  so  that  when  the  war 
broke  out  and  there  was  great  demand  for  saddles  and  harness  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  large  and  profitable  contracts  from  the  Government;  and  it 
is  a matter  of  record  that  no  piece  of  work  ever  left  his  shop  that  did  not  fill 
the  specifications  to  the  letter.  At  the  time  of  Lee’s  raid  into  Pennsylvania  he  led 
his  force  of  more  than  200  hands  to  work  on  the  fortifications,  paying  them  the 
same  wages  they  were  getting  in  the  shop.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  became 
interested  for  a time  with  his  brother  Thomas  in  steamboating,  but  without  re- 
linquishing his  regular  business.  Being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  was 
greatness  in  store  for  Pittsburg,  he  invested  largely  in  real  estate.  His  judg- 
ment concerning  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  the  direction  it  would  take,  led  him  to 
make  investments  which  steadilv  and  rapidly  increased  in  value  so  that  his  fortune 
was  soon  made.  On  account  of  the  death  of  his  father  while  he  was  yet  an 
apprentice,  which  threw  upon  his  young  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
the  family,  he  had  small  opportunity  for  getting  an  education.  This  may,  in  a 
measure,  have  led  him  to  take  a deep  interest  in  educational  affairs  in  after  life. 
For  many  years  he  was  a school  director,  and  a trustee  and  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  Pittsburg  Female  College.  . He  was  also  notable  for  the  interest 
he  took  in  church  affairs,  being  a trustee  of  the  Smithfield  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  until  the  Oakland  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  built,  for 
which  he  donated  the  site,  besides  contributing  to  its  construction.  He  afterwards 
united  with  Christ  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  having  the  new  edifice  located  at  Center  and  Aiken  avenues.  As  a citizen  he 
was  ever  thoughtful  of  the  city’s  interests,  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  the 
establishment  of  a park,  and  pointed  out  the  present  site  as  the  most  desirable, 
although  there  were  but  few  to  agree  with  him  at  that  time.  In  matters  relating 
to  finances,  and  to  investments,  the  city  afterward  became  his  debtor  for  sugges- 
tions, or  more  substantial  aid  and  assistance.  The  extent  of  Mr.  Loug'hrey’s 
philanthropy  will  never  be  fully  known.  He  gave  freely  to  public  charities,  and 
contributed  generously  whenever  money  was  needed  to  be  used  in  any  good 
cause.  But  his  greater  delight  seemed  to  be  in  helping  those  who  needed  help, 
and  he  did  it  so  quietly  that  even  members  of  his  own  family  knew  of  it  only 
from  those  who  had  been  helped,  if  they  knew  of  it  at  all.  And'  when  he  came  to 
close  his  earthly  accounts,  he  also  closed  the  accounts  of  many  who  were  his 
debtors  by  removing-  all  evidences  of  their  indebtedness.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Joseph  Loughrey  was  one  of  Pittsburg’s  ablest  and  most  loyal 
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citizens.  The  family  he  left  behind  is  a more  desirable  legacy  to  the  city,  aqd 
to  society  in  general,  than  millions  in  money,  or  piles  of  magnificent  masonry. 
He  died  "May  9,  1895. 

Thomas  M.  Howe.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  benefit  which  this  sagacious 
and  able  business  man  and  upright  citizen  conferred  upon  Pittsburg  and  in  fact 
upon  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  at  all  times  the  friend  and  advocate 
of  industrial  advancement,  and  the  leader  in  all  reforms  which  had  for  their  obect 
the  prosperity  of  this  city  and  the  commonwealth.  He  identified  himself  with 
the  most  vigorous  growth  of  the  interests  of  both  labor  and  capital,  and  gave  to 
this  city  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  his  endeavor  to  make  it,  as  he  largely  did, 
the  pride  of  subsequent  generations.  He  was  descended  from  John  Howe,  who 
came  to  the  New  England  colonies  prior  to  1638,  and  settled  at  Sudbury,  Mass., 
and  whose  descendants  afterward  became  prominently  identified  with  the  growth 
of  the  New  World  and  participated  with  distinction  in  its  struggle  with  the 
Indians,  the  French  and  finally  with  the  mother  country.  The  father  of  Thomas 
M.  was  a pioneer,  who,  in  1817,  removed  from  Vermont  to  Bloomfield  Township, 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio, 

Thomas  M.  Howe  was  born  in  Williamstown,  Vermont,  April  - — , 1808.  He 
received  a good  education  at  the  famous  Warren  Academy  at  Warren,  Ohio.  He 
left  home  before  reaching  his  majority,  to  battle  with  life  on  his  own  account  and 
accepted  a clerkship  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  Mason  & McDonough  of  Pitts- 
burg, where  he  continued  for  some  time,  and  then  was  employed  by  S.  Baird 
& Co.  in  the  same  line.  During  this  period  he  learned  a great  deal  regarding 
business.  The  canal  was  being  built  and  Pittsburg  was  in  a flourishing  condition, 
and  Mr.  Howe  realized  that  the  city  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  strongest 
centers  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States.  He  entered  into  partnership  with 
Leavitt  & Co.,  hardware  dealers,  and  later  Wallace,  Howe  & Co.,  hardware  dealers, 
and  soon  made  rapid  strides  in  wealth  and  commercial  importance.  In  1839  he 
was  elected  cashier  of  the  Exchange  Bank,  in  which  capacity,  during  the  terrible 
times  from  1840  to  1843,  he  exhibited  marked  business  ability  and  developed 
exceptional  skill  in  mastering  the  emergencies  of  panics  and  hard  times.  He  was 
drawn  into  politics  and  became  a staunch  supporter  of  what  was  then  called 
“the  American  system,”  which  demanded  protection  to  home  manufactures,  and 
thus  was  a strong  supporter  of  General  Harrison  for  the  Presidency  in  1840.  He 
made  a profound  study  of  State  and  national  affairs,  and  during  the  decade  of  the 
forties  was  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  Whigs.  His  ability,  fearlessness, 
candor  and  energy  elected  him  to  Congress  in  1850,  and  reelected  him  in  1852, 
during  which  time  he  greatly  aided  the  Whigs  in  shaping  national  legislation  and 
in  laying  the  foundations  for  the  Republican  party.  Upon  the  birth  of  this  party 
he  earnestly  supported  its  principles,  and  in  i860  became  one  of  the  electors  of 
Pennsylvania  who  cast  their  votes  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  In  1859  his  friends 
brought  his  name  into  the  Republican  convention  for  the  governorship  and 
worked  hard  to  secure  his  nomination,  but  he  was  defeated  by  a narrow  margin 
by  Governor  Curtin,  whom  he  afterward  cordially  supported.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  adjutant-general  on  the  Governor’s  staff,  and  during  the  Rebellion  rend- 
ered most  efficient  service  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  government.  In  1864 
his  friends  urged  him  to  accept  the  nomination  for  State  treasurer,  but  for  private 
and  business  reasons  he  declined.  In  1874  his  name  was  brought  forward  again 
by  his  friends  for  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury  but  he  again  withdrew 
his  name.  He  disliked  the  bitterness  engendered  in  political  life  and  at  his  age 
preferred  the  quietude  of  home. 

In  1851  Mr.  Howe  was  elected  President  of  the  Exchange  Bank  and  held 
that  office  until  the  pressure  of  other  duties  required  its  relinquishment.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  origin  and  held  it  con- 
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tinuously  until  his  death  in  1877.  Much  of  its  success  and  usefulness  was  due 
to  his  sagacity.  About  1840  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Pittsburg  and  Boston 
Mining  Company  and  was  elected  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  It  was  designed 
to  work  the  Lake  Superior  copper  regions,  which  field  of  operation  was  visited 
by  Mr.  Howe  in  person.  The  company  prospered  exceedingly.  In  1871  he  sold 
his  interest  therein  to  Boston  capitalists.  He  helped'  to  organize  the  firm  of 
C.  G.  Hussey  & Co.,  copper  manufacturers  of  this  city,  with  which  he  was  identi- 
fied until  his  death.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  steel  manufacturing  firm  of 
Plussey,  Wells  & Co.,  afterward  Hussey,  Howe  & Co. — now  Howe,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Limited — and  in  this  connection  did  incalculable  good  with  money  and 
measures  to  make  Pittsburg  the  greatest  steel  center  in  the  world.  He  was 
at  all  times  full  of  public  spirit  and  business  grit  and  had  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  his  business  associates  and  fellow  citizens.  He  participated  in  the  construction 
of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad;  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Allegheny  Cemetery  and  president  of  its  board  of  managers  for  thirty  years;  was 
for  the  same  period  of  time  a vestryman  of  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
and  warden  and  vestryman  of  Calvary  Church  after  its  origin;  was  for  many 
years  a member  of  the  Diocesan  standing  committee  and  twice  a deputy  to  the 
General  Convention,  and  at  all  times  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  city’s  strongest 
contributors  to  charitable  and  benevolent  enterprises.  He  died  July  20,  1877, 
lamented  by  the  entire  city,  the  citizens  of  which  yet  speak  with  pleasure  of  his 
eminent  public  services,  his  unblemished  character,  his  great  ability  and  his  use- 
ful life.  His  memory  will  long  remain  green  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  had  the 
honor  of  his  acquaintance.  His  home  life  was  a solace  to  him  and  his  wife  his 
confidant  and  companion.  Her  advice  and  sympathy  assisted  him  in  his  trials 
with  the  busy  world  and  together  they  went  hand  in  hand  in  benevolent  work. 
At  their  beautiful  home  is  a fine  natural  spring  of  pure  water  over  which  Mrs 
Howe  has  erected  a large  and  costly  memorial  fountain  which  she  has  presented 
to  the  city  in  honor  of  her  late  husband.  The  sons  of  Mr.  Howe  are  promi- 
nent business  men  here:  useful  and  respected  citizens. 

Mr.  Howe  was  married  December  13,  1833,  to  Mary  A.  Palmer,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Anthony  A.  Palmer  and  Mary  Bryan  Palmer,  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
Howe  is  still  living.  Two  sons  and  five  daughters  are  now  living:  Wm.  R. 
Howe  and  George  A.  Plowe,  of  the  firm  of  Howe,  Brown  & Co.,  Limited;  Mrs. 
James  H.  Childs,  Mrs.  James  W.  Brown,  Mrs.  George  W.  Guthrie,  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Nimick,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Corcoran. 

David  Hostetter,  a distinguished  business  man,  financier  and  railroad  pro- 
jector, of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
January  23,  1819.  His  father  was  a cultivated  physician  of  extensive  practice, 
widely  known  and  highly  esteemed  in  that  portion  of  the  State.  The  boyhood 
of  Mr.  Hostetter  was  spent  upon  a farm,  owned  and  cultivated  by  his  father,  where 
he  was  free  to  devote  his  time  to  reading  and  study.  Plaving  obtained  a thorough 
English  education,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  set  out  to  “make  his  way  in  the  world.’’ 
His  first  employment  was  in  a dry  goods  store  in  Lancaster,  with  Christopher 
Hager,  where  he  remained  seven  years,  beginning  as  a “boy”  and  ending  as 
“chief  clerk  and  manager.”  On  leaving  Mr.  Flager’s  employ,  he  entered  into  the 
same  line  of  business,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  building  up  a successful  trade 
when  the  gold  fever  broke  out  in  California,  and  he  like  many  others,  became 
possessed  of  the  desire  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  new  El  Dorado.  Leaving  his 
partner  in  charge  of  the  business  he  started  from  New  York,  on  April  15,  1850, 
for  California,  crossed  the  Isthmus  on  a mule,  and  passed  a dreary  wait  of  three 
months  at  Panama.  His  experience  there  was  fraught  with  exciting  events  and 
dangerous  surroundings,  both  from  the  dreaded  Isthmus  fever  and  the  cut-throats 
and  robbers  who  infested  Panama  at  that  time;  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  great 
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relief  that  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  on  which  his  passage  was  en- 
gaged. The  trip  to  San  Francisco  occupied  three  weeks,  and  was  made  memorable 
by  the  death  of  seven  of  the  passengers  from  the  Isthmus  fever.  On  his  arrival 
at  San  Francisco  he  found  the  country  overrun  with  prospectors,  and  after  a few 
weeks’  experience  in  the  gold-fields,  he  gave  up  the  uncertainty  of  prospecting, 
and  invested  his  remaining  capital  in  the  grocery  business,  where  the  prospect 
of  success  was  excellent;  but  within  a month,  all  that  he  possessed  was  swept 
away  by  one  of  those  conflagrations  for  which  San  Francisco  was  then  noted, 
and  to  which,  from  the  combustible  nature  of  its  buildings,  it  was  constantly 
exposed.  Though  left  absolutely  penniless,  he  did  not  despair,  but  strove  in  every 
way  to  find  another  opening  for  employment  of  some  kind  in  California.  Failing 
in  this,  he  determined  to  return  to-  his  native  State,  and  in  a short  time  was  again 
in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  ready  to  take  hold  with  his  partner  in  the  business 
he  had  left  behind.  It  would  seem  as  though  he  was  destined  to  pass  through 
a series  of  failures  and  disappointments  at  that  period  of  his  life  to  prepare  him 
for  the  future,  for  after  the  dangers,  disappointments,  and  privations  of  his  Cali- 
fornia trip,  he  was  only  to  discover  on  his  return  that  his  partner  had  absconded, 
leaving  their  firm  deeply  involved  in  debt;  and  probably  there  still  survive  some 
of  the  creditors  of  this  firm  who  remember  with  pleasure  receiving  some  years 
afterward  from  Mr.  Hostetter  every  dollar  owed  them  by  this  firm,  with  interest 
up  to  the  very  day  of  payment.  He  never  rested  day  or  night  until  all  the  credi- 
tors had  been  paid  in  full.  His  first  employment  after  his  return  from  California 
was  as  paymaster  with  McEvoy  & Clark,  contractors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, at  Horseshoe  Bend.  Two  years  later  he  determined  to  put  in  operation 
a project  he  had  long  entertained,  but  had  delayed  for  lack  of  capital;  this  was 
the  manufacture  of  Hostetter’s  Bitters,  an  article  which  has  now  become  world- 
famed  and  a staple  in  trade.  Mr.  Hostetter  obtained  the  formula  for  this  tonic 
from  his  father  (who  had  satisfied  himself  of  its  excellent  qualities  during  a long- 
medical  practice)  and  associated  with  him  George  W.  Smith,  a former  resident 
of  Lancaster,  and  who  had  been  with  him  at  Horseshoe  Bend.  They  removed  to 
Pittsburg,  and  founded  the  firm  of  Hostetter  & Smith.  It  was  in  the  introduction 
of  this  article  that  Mr.  Hostetter  showed  his  tireless  energy  and  perseverance, 
traveling  constantly  as  he  did,  from  Maine  to  California,  meeting  with  success 
and  disappointment  alternately;  and  so  continuing  with  nothing  but  his  own 
energetic  nature  to  depend  upon,  he  pressed  forward,  until  success  slowly  b.ut 
surely  crowned  his  efforts.  Having  firmly  established  the  reputation  and  sale 
of  the  bitters,  he  gave  his  attention  to  numerous  enterprises  calculated  to  foster 
and  promote  the  trade  and  welfare  of  Pittsburg.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Fort  Pitt  National  Bank,  and  for  fourteen  years  or  over,  he  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Farmers’  Deposit  National  Bank.  He  took  a prominent  part  in 
the  inception  and  promotion  of  railroad  enterprises,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  efforts,  backed  by  subscription  to  its  capital,  that  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  was  built,  forming  with  its  connections  an  air  line  to  Cleveland  and  a 
direct  line  to  New  York,  Chicago  and  the  West.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  company  from  its  organization,  and  for  many  years  held  its  vice-presidency. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Pittsburg,  McKeesport  and  Youghiogheny  Rail- 
road Company,  and  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  and  promoters  for  the  building 
of  the  South  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which,  had  it  been  carried  through  to  com- 
pletion as  originally  laid  out,  would  have  been  of  immeasurable  advantage  to  the 
city  of  Pittsburg.  He  was  always  ready  with  capital,  experience  and  personal 
influence  to  aid  in  forwarding  any  railroad  enterprise  that  promised  to  be  of  any 
benefit  to  the  trade  of  the  city.  Mr.  Hostetter  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  hold 
of  the  natural-gas  problem;  he  invested  freely  of  his  money  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  great  source  of  wealth,  and  constructed  and  carried  through 
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to  completion  the  first  lines  of  pipe  from  the  natural-gas  fields  to  the  city  of 
Pittsburg.  As  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Gas  Company,  he  brought  it  up  from  an 
old-style,  antiquated  gas-works  to  one  of  the  most  improved  and  modern  plants 
in  the  country.  The  Allegheny  gas-works  were  also,  through  his  energetic  in- 
fluence, improved  and  modernized;  and  though  not  a gas  engineer  in  any  sense, 
his  knowledge  gained  by  personal  experience  in  this  business  convinced  those 
interested  with  him  that  his  judgment  in  the  management  of  these  companies 
was  sound  and  productive  of  good  results.  He  was  interested  also  in  the  East 
End  Gas  Company  and  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  and  served  as  director  in  both 
companies.  Such  an  extensive  connection  with  the  utilization  of  this  natural 
product  could  not  fail  to  draw  his  attention  very  fully  to  its  possibilities,  and  in 
consequence  he  was  one  of  the  few  great  capitalists  who  mastered  the  subject 
in  its  numerous  and  intricate  details.  From  first  to  last  he  was  courageous  and 
active  in  making  and  ascertaining  the  trying  and  varied  experiments  which  have 
culminated  in  rendering  this  important  agent  one  of  the  most  valuable  servants 
of  man. 

In  common  with  many  others,  Mr.  Hostetter  was  early  interested  in  the  oil 
business,  and  in  1869  he  made  a venture  in  this  direction  which  involved  him  in 
loss  and  litigation.  In  1875  he  engaged  in  the  building  of  the  Columbia  Conduit 
Pipe  Line  from  Millerstown  to  Pittsburg,  a distance  of  thirty  miles.  In  opening 
this  line  for  business  he  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany. In  attempting  to  cross  the  tracks  of  the  West  Penn  Railroad  Company 
with  the  line  of  pipe,  a bitter  fight  ensued  between  the  two  companies  at  this 
point,  and  he  personally  superintended  the  holding  of  their  position  with  his 
men  until  the  commencement  of  the  litigation  between  the  companies,  and  the 
novel  means  was  then  adopted  of  carrying  the  oil  across  the  tracks  by  a line  of 
tank  wagons  by  which  the  pipe-line  was  enabled  to  keep  up  a constant  flow.  He 
then  endeavored  to  negotiate  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  oil  from  Pittsburg  to  the  seaboard;  but  not  being  successful  in 
his  efforts,  and  becoming  disgusted  after  so  long  a struggle,  he  sold  out  his  in- 
terest in  the  business  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  Cleveland,  in  1877,  receiv- 
ing therefor  enough  to  make  good  his  previous  losses  in  the  oil  business.  Many 
more  details  might  be  given,  if  space  would  permit,  to  show  Mr.  Hostetter's  in- 
tense energy  and  activity.  He  was  a gentleman  of  strong  brain  and  will  power, 
possessing  excellent  administrative  talent,  and  was  a tireless  worker  and  thinker. 
His  success  in  life  was  due  not  to  accident  or  chance,  but  was  the  result  of  his 
unfailing  energy  and  clear-sightedness.  He  was  a Republican,  a believer  in  a 
protective  tariff,  and  took  a deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  and 
its  prosperity.  Indeed,  in  that  city  so  noted  for  the  activity  and  public  spirit  of 
its  wealthy  citizens,  there  were  few  who  equaled  the  subject  of  this  sketch  in 
energy,  judgment  and  courage.  Having  a firm  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city, 
which  he  believed  holds  a strategic  point  in  the  commercial  advance  of  the 
country,  he  was  unwearying  in  his  devotion  to  its  interests  and  development,  re- 
peatedly risking  large  amounts  of  his  capital,  and  always  ready  and  willing  to 
back  his  pet  industries.  The  wisdom  of  his  course  finds  its  best  attestation  in 
his  great  personal  popularity  and  in  the  magnificent  fortune  which  he  accumu- 
lated. Identified  with  Pittsburg  for  fully  thirty-five  years,  during  the  larger  part 
of  this  period  as  an  investing  capitalist,  he  ranked  among  the  patriarchs  of  the 
city,  respected  and  esteemed  by  all.  Mr.  Hostetter  was  married  July  13,  1854, 
to  Miss  Rosetta,  daughter  of  Randall  Rickey,  of  Cincinnati,  and  four  sons  and 
one  daughter  were  born  to  this  union.  During  his  active  business  life  he  en- 
’ joyed  unusually  good  health,  but  within  two  years  of  his  death  he  was  suddenly 
stricken  with  a malady  which  caused  him  intense  suffering,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  November  6,  1888,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  passed  peacefully  away,  sur- 
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rounded  by  his  stricken  family.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Hostetter  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg lost  one  of  its  most  worthy  citizens,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  ever  labored 
zealously  for  its  welfare  and  prosperity.  His  acts  of  charity  were  many  ,and  those 
in  distress  who  sought  him  never  left  empty-handed.  Although  he  made  no 
display  of  his  good  works,  he  was  identified  with  many  movements  looking  to  the 
relief  of  suffering  humanity,  and  his  name  will  ever  stand  on  record  with  his 
honored  fellow  citizens  as  a bright  and  shining  example  of  duty  well  performed 
throughout  a strenuous,  coherent,  and  useful  life. 

General  James  Kennedy  Moorhead.  The  sketch  here  given  is  a tribute 
paid  to  the  memory  of  a man  whose  noble  and  honorable  life  was  an  example  to 
all,  for  he  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  State  and  country,  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Pittsburg,  and,  while  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  those  about  him,  and 
for  those  who  might  come  after  him,  accumulated  a comfortable  fortune,  and 
left  behind  him  a name  synonymous  with  all  that  is  upright  and  honorable  in  life. 
He  was  born  in  Halifax,  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1806,  the  eldest  scion 
of  his  father’s  house,  and  was  but  eleven  years  of  age  when  the  father  died.  The 
latter  came  to  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
1798,  but  in  1806  removed  to  a farm  he  had  purchased  a few  miles  above  Harris- 
burg, and  until  1815  was  busily  engaged  in  clearing  and  improving  this  property, 
and  the  remaining  two  years  of  his  life  resided  in  Harrisburg.  He  was  a cul- 
tivated and  intelligent  gentleman,  and  was  made  collector  of  internal  revenue  by 
President  Madison  in  1814,  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  After  his  death  his 
widow  placed  much  of  her  dependence  for  a living  upon  her  eldest  son  James, 
as  her  husband  had  left  his  business  affairs  in  an  unsettled  condition,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  his  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education  were  very  lim- 
ited, and  were  confined  almost  wholly  to  his  first  two  years  of  residence  in  Harris- 
burg'. They  leased  the  farm  which  they  had  previously  owned,  and  there  the 
youthful  James  learned  such  lessons  of  industry,  perseverance,  self-command  and 
reliance  that  were  of  incalculable  benefit  and  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  later 
years.  After  a time  he  decided  to  learn  a trade,  and  accordingly  became  a tan- 
ner's apprentice  in  the  Pequa  settlement,  Lancaster  County,  and  by  his  honesty 
and  faithfulness  to  the  interests  of  his  good  old  Quaker  employer,  became  fore- 
man of  the  business  before  the  term  of  his  service  had  expired.  During  this  time 
he  pursued  his  studies  as  best  he  could  alone,  and  in  1828  decided  to  embark  in 
business  for  himself,  and  with  a brother-in-law  he  built  a tannery  at  Montgomery’s 
Ferry,  but  did  not  long  remain  in  this  business,  for  with  Mr.  Montgomery,  his 
brother-in-law,  he  took  a contract  for  a portion  of  the  Susquehanna  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  and  so  congenial  was  this  employment  to  him  that  he 
decided  to  continue  the  work.  While  thus  engaged  he  planned  a line  of  light 
packet  boats  on  the  canal,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  passengers,  and  the  result  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Pioneer  Packet  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burg. His  connection  with  this  enterprise  called  Mr.  Moorhead  to  Pittsburg  in 
1836,  where  he  at  once  identified  himself  with  the  best  interests  of  the  place,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  in  its  development  and  upbuilding.  Very  active  was 
he  in  making  the  Monongahela  River  navigable,  an  enterprise  which  has  been 
of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  Monongahela  valley  and  Pittsburg,  and  also  to  all 
towns  and  cities  located  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  His  labors  were 
pursued  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances,  but  with  characteristic 
energy  and  the  display  of  the  most  practical  business  methods,  he  bent  the  force 
of  circumstances  to  his  will,  and  in  time  achieved  the  most  gratifying  success. 
He  was  president  of  the  company  for  the  improvement  of  this  river  from  1846 
until  the  day  of  his  death  in  1884,  and  his  successor  was  his  son,  M.  K.  Moorhead, 
who  died  January  13,  1897.  His  operations  were  not  confined  to  this  work  alone, 
however,  for  in  1838  he  was  offered  the  important  position  of  adjutant-general 
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of  the  State,  filled  it  a short  time,  then  resigned.  In  this  manner  he  secured  his 
title  of  General,  which  he  unsuccessfully  tried  to  shake  off  many  times.  In  other 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  elsewhere  he  built  many  locks,  dams, 
bridges,  reservoirs,  etc.,  and  his  work  was  always  thoroughly  done.  In  1840, 
with  other  gentlemen  of  Pittsburg,  he  established  the  Union  Cotton  factory  in 
Allegheny  City,  of  which  he  was  made  chief  manager,  but  after  the  usual  ups 
and  downs  of  the  average  business  enterprise,  the  factory  was  burned,  and  General 
Moorhead’s  residence  with  it.  The  buildings  were  insufficiently  insured,  and  the 
loss  fell  heavily  on  the  General,  but  his  courage  and  determination  soon  placed 
him  on  his  feet  again,  financially,  and  the  following  year  he  became  a partner  in 
the  Novelty  Works  of  Pittsburg,  after  which  he  was  engaged  in  many  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  of  the  Keystone  State.  He  became  president 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville  Telegraph  Company,  both  of  which  he  helped  to  form,  and  these 
lines  finally  became  a part  of  the  great  Western  Union  combination.  He  was 
always  interested  in  public  and  political  affairs,  was  fearless  and  outspoken  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  vehement  in  his  denunciation  of  what  in  his 
estimation  was  wrong  and  detrimental  to  his  section.  First  a Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, he  became  a Republican  at  the  birth  of  that  party,  and  in  1858,  contrary 
to  his  wishes,  he  became  the  Republican  nominee  of  his  district  for  Con- 
gress, was  elected  and  served  three  successive  terms,  declined  a fourth 
nomination,  but,  notwithstanding,  was  sent  back  a fourth  and  fifth  time,  when  he 
declined  to  be  returned  in  so  emphatic  a manner  that  his  wishes  were  respected, 
and  he  retired  to  a much  needed  and  well  earned  rest.  His  services  in  Congress 
extended  over  a very  trying  period — that  of  the  Civil  War  and  reconstruction — 
but  he  always  displayed  the  utmost  love  of  country,  intelligence  and  activity.  He 
was  chairman  of  various  committees,  and  at  all  times  his  methods  were  so  open 
and  direct  and  so  courageous  withal,  there  never  was  a doubt  as  to  his  position 
on  any  question.  He  was  faithful  to  every  duty,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton,  and  therefore  wielded  no  inconsiderable  influence  with 
the  War  Department,  and  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  it  was  always  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  soldiers  and  their  families.  Praise  of  his  many  noble  qualities  of 
heart  and  head  would  fill  a volume,  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  a model  man  in 
every  relation  in  life,  and  universally  respected  and  beloved.  He  was  postmaster 
of  Pittsburg  during  Van  Buren’s  administration,  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
county  committee  during  the  Garfield  campaign,  and  his  last  appearance  in  any 
public  capacity  was  in  1882,  when  he  presided  over  a meeting  in  the  memorable 
Wolf  campaign.  From  1849  until  his  death  he  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  was  always  one  of  its  most  generous  and  active  supporters.  He  was 
also  connected  with  many  prominent  educational  institutions,  director  in  a num- 
ber of  banks,  insurance  companies  and  other  commercial  enterprises,  and  was  a 
leader  in  each.  December  17,  1829,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Logan,  of  Lan- 
caster County,  and  a long  and  happy  married  life  was  granted  them.  They  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  December  17,  1879,  an(l  were  happy  in  the  presence 
of  numerous  descendants  and  in  messages  of  congratulation  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  At  his  death,  which  was  universally  lamented,  he  left  two  sons  and 
three  daughters:  Max  K.,  William  J.,  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  B.  Murdoch,  Mary  E.  and 
Henrietta  L.,  who  are  proud  to  bear  his  name,  and  who  revere  and  cherish  his 
memory. 

Thomas  Shields  Clarke.  The  value  to  any  community  of  a business  man  is 
not  marked  merely  by  the  amount  of  money  that  he  makes  or  the  magnitude 
of  his  business  operations,  but  also  by  his  character,  his  honorable  adherence 
to  business  ethics  and  his  personal  integrity  and  desire  to  “do  as  he  would  be 
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done  by.”  So  great  was  the  influence  wielded  by  Thomas  Shields  Clarke  during 
his  lifetime,  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  Pittsburg,  that  his  name 
will  ever  remain  indissolubly  linked  with  her  history,  and  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  knew  and  loved  him  in  life.  He  was  born  at  Cannonsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, January  18,  1801,  a grandson  of  Thomas  Clarke,  a native  of  County  An- 
trim, Ireland,  who  came  to  America  in  1771  and  settled  on  a farm  on  tEe  Brandy- 
wine, some  six  miles  from  Wilmington,  Delaware.  During  the  famous  battle  of 
the  Brandywine  in  1777,  Generals  Proctor  and  Lafayette  encamped  on  Mr. 
Clarke’s  farm,  and  the  Marquis  made  his  headquarters  at  the  latter’s  house  for 
some  weeks.  Mr.  Clarke  was  a member  of  General  Proctor’s  army,  and  was  at 
one  time  made  a prisoner  by  the  British.  After  the  war  he  sold  his  farm,  and  the 
continental  money  which  he  received  therefor,  which  soon  became  worthless,  is 
now  in  possession  of  his  descendants.  He  finally  removed  to  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  passed  from  life.  His  wife,  formerly  Martha 
Stuart,  was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  Their  son  William,  father  of  Thomas 
Shields  Clarke,  settled  at  Cannonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  He  married  Agnes  Shields,  daughter  of  Matthew  Shields, 
and  in  1804  they  removed  to  Beaver,  Pennsylvania.  Thomas  Shields  Clarke  was 
given  the  advantages  of  Jefferson  College  (Cannonsburg),  after  which  he  clerked 
for  a time  in  a store  belonging  to  an  uncle  at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1819  he  went  to  Wheeling,  Virginia,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  forwarding- 
house  of  Knox  & McKee,  and  by  this  firm  was  sent  with  a barge  load  of  produce 
to  New  Orleans  in  1824,  from  which  place  he  embarked  on  a vessel  for  New  York. 
In  1825  he  came  to  Pittsburg  and  opened  a branch  house  for  the  old  firm  of  Knox, 
McKee  & Co.,  which  took  the  style  of  McKee,  Clarke  & Co.,  and  in  1832  be- 
came connected  with  the  firm  of  D.  Leech  & Co.  Two  years  later,  with  Captain 
John  Vandergrift,  he  put  in  operation  the  first  stern-wheel  steamer  on  the  Ohio 
River,  called  the  "‘Beaver,”  and  daily  trips  were  made  between  the  village  of  that 
name  and  Pittsburg.  Later  Mr.  Clarke  became  interested  in  other  vessels,  and 
in  1842,  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  William  Thaw,  and  under  the  firm 
name  of  Clarke  & Thaw,  they  established  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  line  of  boats 
and  cars,  continuing  up  to  1855.  He  then  became  associated  with  George  Black, 
W.  F.  Leech  and  George  W.  Harris,  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Leech  & Co.,  and 
they  were  given  charge  of  the  western  freight  business  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. William  Thaw  became  Mr.  Black’s  successor  at  the  end  of  nine  months. 
The  books  of  this  firm  contained  the  names  of  one  hundred  steamers  in  which 
they  owned  a partial  or  total  interest,  many  of  which  were  palatial  side-wheel 
vessels,  plying  between  Pittsburg  and  New  Orleans.  Notwithstanding  his  active 
business  life  Mr.  Clarke  found  time  for  many  deeds  of  charity,  and  was  always  a 
generous  contributor  to  churches  and  charitable  societies,  being  especially  Liberal 
with  his  means  during  the  trying"  times  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  of  a kindly, 
generous  nature,  social  in  disposition,  and  his  numerous  laborious  business  occu- 
pations, instead  of  chilling  and  hardening  his  heart,  brought  him  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  fellows,  many  of  whom  he  aided  in  a substantial  manner.  He 
possessed  a keen  and  practical  mind,  was  energetic  and  ambitious,  and  his  good 
name  was  ever  above  reproach.  July  5,  1831,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Eliza,  daughter  of  John  Thaw,  and  was  called  upon  to  mourn  her  death 
August  11,  1864.  He  did  not  long  survive  her,  for  his  death  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Oakland,  Pittsburg,  October  19,  1867.  Two  children  survive  them: 
Charles  J.,  who  was  for  many  years  his  father’s  business  associate,  and  Agnes 
Shields,  wife  of  Elias  D.  Kennedy,  of  Philadelphia. 

Ihe  late  Thomas  Doremus  Messier,  well  remembered  in  Pittsburg,  was  de- 
scended from  staunch  Holland  stock,  a race  of  pioneers  in  colonial  America 
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characterized  to  a marked  extent  by  industry,  thrift  and  intelligence.  He  was 
born  at  Somerville,  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1833,  being 
the  first  son  of  Elma  Doremus  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Abraham  Messier,  a minister 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,,  and  regarded  throughout  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey as  a man  of  eminence,  piety  and  influence.  Mr.  Messier’s  childhood  and  boy- 
hood were  passed  in  Somerville,  and  there  he  received  his  early  education  at  the 
old  Somerville  Academy,  and  there  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the  freshman  class 
of  Rutgers  College  in  New  Brunswick.  On  the  eve  of  his  proposed  entrance  to 
college,  however,  he  resolved  to  take  up  business  instead;  and,  accordingly,  in 
March,  1849,  being  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  found  employment  with  the 
firm  of  Doremus,  Suydam  & Nixon,  in  New  York  City,  of  which  his  uncle, 
Thomas  C.  Doremus,  was  the  senior  partner.  With  this  firm  he  remained  some- 
what over  three  years,  when  a more  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  in  an 
offer  of  a position  with  what  was  then  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany, now  known  as  the  Erie  Railroad.  Mr.  Messier’s  first  experience  in  the 
railway  service  commenced  in  the  office  of  the  company’s  auditor,  Mr.  William  E. 
Warren,  in  August,  1852.  In  this  office  he  worked  hard  and  faithfully,  and  he 
soon  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  officers  and  employes  with  whom  he 
was  brought  in  contact.  The  department  with  which  he  was  connected  em- 
braced the  auditing  of  accounts,  and  through  this  circumstance  he  seems  to  have 
had  business  relations  for  the  railroad  company  with  a number  of  the  prominent 
New  York  banking  houses  of  that  day.  He  held  his  position  with  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company  for  four  years,  when,  having  attracted  the  attention 
of  Messrs.  Moran  Brothers,  a banking  firm  in  New  York,  it  was  proposed  that 
he  go  to  Pittsburg  and  accept  the  office  of  secretary  and  auditor  of  the  Pittsburg, 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad  Company,  a company  operating  a new  line  of 
railroad  then  about  completed  between  Pittsburg  and  Chicago.  To  a young  man 
of  but  twenty-three  the  offer  was  a tempting  one  in  the  way  of  increased  pecuniary 
rewards  and  further  possible  advancement  in  the  future,  as  well  as  being  a recog- 
nition of  merit  and  ability.  But  Mr.  Messier  had  misgivings  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  change,  and  he  hesitated.  He  finally  decided  to  accept  the  offer,  and  in 
August,  1856,  he  came  to  Pittsburg,  and  at  once  assumed  the  duties  of  his  new 
office.  He  was  now  in  a community  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a stranger, 
with  neither  friend  nor  even  acquaintance  at  the  outset  to  extend  to  him  a wel- 
coming hand.  With  a comparatively  brief  experience  in  railway  science,  he 
found  his  position  with  this  company  arduous  in  the  extreme.  The  department 
over  which  he  had  supervision  had  been  conducted  theretofore  with  but  little 
method  and  exactness.  The  accounts  were  seemingly  in  a hopeless  tangle,  and 
it  was  for  him  to  unravel  the  mass  by  process  of  a reorganization  of  this  depart- 
ment on  the  lines  of  modern  railway  accounting  as  then  known  to  and  practiced 
by  the  older  railway  companies  in  the  East.  It  was  a severe  task.  More  than  a 
.year  elapsed  before  it  was  accomplished  and  the  plan  of  accounting  satisfactorily 
formulated  and  put  in  operation.  It  was  at  this  time,  or  possibly  a year  or  so 
later,  that  he  evolved  a system  of  railroad  accounting,  having  for  its  object  sim- 
plicity, comprehensiveness  and  classification.  This  method  of  accounting  be- 
came known  subsequently  as  the  “Messier  System,”  and  it  has  been  generally 
adopted  by  the  more  important  railway  companies  of  the  country,  with  modifica- 
tions, in  some  instances,  as  environment  or  particular  conditions  may  have  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  Messier  continued  in  the  service  of  the  old  Fort  Wayne  Company  until 
its  lease  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in  July,  1869,  having  been  pro- 
moted in  the  meantime,  through  various  grades,  to  the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
President,  who  will  be  recalled  by  many  as  the  late  Hon.  George  W.  Cass.  In 
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ithe  interest  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  he  was  made  comptroller  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  on  July  i,  1871,  and  afterward,  in  1876,  the  office  of 
third  vice-president  was  in  addition  conferred  upon  him.  This  latter  company 
was  a corporation  organized  in  1870  to  manage  and  operate  an  extensive  system 
of  railroad  lines  running  Avest  of  Pittsburg,  and  affiliated  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  In  later  years  and  at  different  periods  he  became  chief  executive  officer 
of  many  of  the  auxiliary  corporations  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
in  the  interest  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  He  was  president  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad  Company,  the  Cincinnati  and 
Muskingum  Valley  Railroad  Company,  the  North  Western  Ohio  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  East  St.  Louis  and  Carondelet  Railroad  Company,  the  Ohio  Connecting 
Railroad  Company,  and  the  Indianapolis  and  Vincennes  Railroad  Company.  In 
the  same  interests  he  was  likewise  vice-president  of  the  Waynesburg  and  Wash- 
ington Railroad  Company,  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  Company.  He  was  also  a director  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ and  Manufacturers’  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  and  resident  chairman  of 
the  local  board  of  the  Guarantee  Company  of  North  America,  a Canadian  com- 
pany, with  a branch  office  in  Pittsburg.  He  was  also  a trustee  of  the  Shady  Side 
Academy  in  Pittsburg.  The  duties  of  the  various  offices  held  by  him  he  dis- 
charged with  fidelity  and  commendable  ability,  particularly  in  the  line  of  railway 
financiering,  of  which  he  early  became  a student,  not  throug'h  practice  and  ob- 
servation alone,  but  through  close  reading  of  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject. His  long  and  honorable  career  in  the  railway  service  covered  a period  of 
forty-one  years,  namely,  from  August,  1852,  to  August,  1893.  Among  railroad 
officers  he  was  regarded  far  and  Avide  as  a railroad  accounting  financier  of  con- 
spicuous ability,  remarkably  clear-headed  and  self-poised.  The  commencement 
of  the  close  of  his  active  career  dates  from  the  year  1889.  He  had  then  reached 
the  height  of  his  usefulness  and  influence  in  official  position,  and  Avas  in  the  prime 
of  mental  vigor.  But  suddenly  and  without  warning,  on  an  excessively  hot 
morning  in  July  of  that  year,  he  was  stricken  in  his  office  with  what  appeared  to 
be  apoplexy,  but  which  was  later  determined  to  have  been  the  bursting  of  a small 
blood  vessel  in  the  brain.  As  soon  as  possible  he  Avas  taken  to  his  home,  where 
he  lay  in  a precarious  state  for  some  Aveeks.  By  the  first  of  August  he  was  re- 
moved to  Cresson  Springs  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Here  he  commenced 
to  improve  sIoavIv,  and  early  in  the  following  year  he  was  able  to  again  take  up  the 
thread  of  work.  Lie  never  afterward,  however,  regained  complete  strength.  His 
health  was  broken.  In  1891  he  gave  up  many  of  his  responsible  duties,  but  he 
still  retained  the  office  of  third  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company. 
From  this  period  on  his  strength  declined  perceptibly.  In  the  following  year  ir- 
regularity of  the  heart  action  appeared.  The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  marked 
by  the  same  steadfastness,  courag-e  and  patience  into  which  he  had,  in  his  younger 
days,  so  well  schooled  himself.  In  July,  1893,  owing  to  increasing’  weakness,  he 
again  went  to  the  mountains,  where,  shortly  after  bis  arrival,  he  Avas  obliged  to 
confine  himself  to  his  room.  He  rapidly  failed,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
he  could  live  but  a little  longer.  Early  in  the  dawn  of  a beautiful  August  day, 
with  nature  just  breaking  into  life,  the  angel  came  and  beckoned.  And  in  a mo- 
ment his  spirit  had  been  translated.  He  was  unconscious  for  two  days  before 
his  death,  and  he  passed  peacefully  away  at  the  Mountain  House,  Cresson,  at 
twenty  minutes  past  5 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  August  11,  1893.  Here  ended  a 
noble  life,  crowned  with  success  and  honor. 

Mr.  Messier  Avas  married  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  on  June  3,  1857,  to 
Miss  Maria  Remsen  V arick,  a daughter  of  John  Remsen  Varick  and  Susan  Brinck- 
erhoff  Storm.  Mrs.  Messier  survived  her  husband  with  tAvo  sons,  Remsen  Varick 
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Messier  and  Eugene  Lawrence  Messier.  In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Messier 
was  a good  type  of  sturdy  American  manhood.  The  accompanying  engraving 
'affords  a fair  likeness  of  him  as  he  looked  a year  or  more  before  his  sudden  illness 
in  1889.  His  abilities  and  mental  balance  he  inherited  in  a striking  degree  from 
his  father  and  his  grandfather  before  him.  He  possessed  a certain  judicial  cast 
of  mind  which  was  always  exhibited  when  addressing  any  question  of  importance, 
whether  in  the  line  of  official  duty,  or  in  private  conduct.  In  addition  to  the 
qualities  of  continuity  of  purpose,  a high  sense  of  honor  and  the  observance  of 
the  moral  obligations  towards  his  fellow  men  in  business  intercourse,  he  early 
formed  a disposition  for  cultivating  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  part  of  his  na- 
ture, and  an  appreciation  of  the  amenities  of  human  life.  Like  his  father,  he  was 
a man  of  scholarly  tastes.  Throughout  many  years  he  had  gradually  collected  a 
very  considerable  private  library,  embracing  a wide  field  of  literature,  and  from 
this  source  he  enriched  his  mind  in  extensive  reading  in  many  branches  of  useful 
and  diverting  knowledge.  He  was  essentially  a home-loving  man,  and  here  was 
most  felt  his  kindly  and  strengthening  presence.  He  was  a dignified,  self-respect- 
ing man,  conscious  in  his  life  of  rectitude  and  honor.  Throughout  all  his  life, 
from  early  manhood  to  its  close,  he  followed  in  the  path  of  high  resolve.  Gentle- 
manly and  courteous  in  demeanor,  though  somewhat  retiring  in  social  intercourse, 
he  always  at  once  commanded  respect  and  attention.  He  left,  indeed,  an  hon- 
orable record  in  the  community  of  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Messier  was  a member  of  the 
Duquesne  Club,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  in 
right  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  Holland  Society  of  New  York,  by  reason  of  his  descent  in 
the  direct  male  line  from  a Hollander,  who  was  a resident  of  the  American  colonies 
prior  to  the  year  1675. 

Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot.  This  gentleman,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential, worthy  and  active  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  possesses  a mind  so  well  bal- 
anced, a philanthropy  so  unbounded  and  a patriotism  so  true,  that  it  is  a pleasure 
to  chronicle  here  the  events  which  mark  his  life  as  one  of  usefulness.  Material 
wealth  must  not  exclude  the  riches  of  character  and  ability  in  recounting  the 
virtues  which  have  been  brought  to  this  country  by  its  citizens,  and  among  its 
most  potent  factors  must  be  estimated  the  lives  of  those  citizens  who  have  by 
their  intelligence  and  eminence  in  the  higher  walks  of  endeavor,  assisted  in  raising 
the  standard  of  life  and  thought  in  the  communities  in  which  they  have  settled. 
To  this  class  belongs  the  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot,  of  Pittsburg,  who  was  born  in 
the  arsenal  at  Newport,  Kentucky,  February  7,  1820,  where  his  father,  who  was 
an  officer  in  the  regular  army,  was  located.  In  1821  the  family  removed  to 
Pittsburg,  and  five  years  later  the  father  retired  from  the  army  and  took  up  his 
residence  on  a large  tract  of  land  on  which  the  Union  Depot  is  now  located. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Felix  was  sent  to  Jefferson  College  at  Cannonsburg", 
.where  he  was  thoroughly  educated.  Upon  leaving  college  he  became  a civil 
engineer  and  followed  this  occupation  until  1842,  when  he  engaged  in  milling  at 
Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  also  conducted  a store  at  Camden,  on  Rock  River.  He 
was  very  successful  financially,  but  in  1847  returned  to  Pittsburg  and  became  a 
Silent  partner  in  the  firm  of  Singer,  Nimick  & Co., steel  manufacturers,  with  which 
he  has  ever  since  been  connected.  From  his  boyhood  days  Mr.  Brunot  has 
taken  a deep  interest  in  all  moral  reforms,  and  has  aided  them  with  purse  and 
influence  whenever  an  occasion  has  presented  itself.  Upon  the  opening  of  the 
great  Civil  War  he  found  ample  scope  for  his  philanthropic  labors,  and  in  this 
broader  field  did  a grand  and  useful  service.  Although  offered  a high  military 
position  he  refused  it  after  due  consideration  and  decided  to  follow  out  a line 
of  work  of  his  own  where  he  was  sure  he  could  accomplish  more  good.  The  sick 
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and  wounded  in  hospital  and  on  the  field  appealed  to  his  kindly  heart  and  his 
warm  sympathies,  and  he  decided  to  go,  at  his  own  expense,  to  their  aid.  He 
responded  to  the  cry  of  suffering  which  arose  from  the  bloody  battlefield  of 
Shiloh,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  two  relief  boats  fitted  out  at  Pittsburg  with 
medicines  and  other  needed  supplies,  and,  with  a small  party,  made  his  way  to 
Pittsburg  Landing,  where  he  began  his  work  of  relief.  Many  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  carried  to  the  boats  and  conveyed  to  Pittsburg,  but  many  lives 
ended  during  the  voyage.  After  his  return  home,  Mr.  Brunot  was  taken  seriously 
ill  with  blood  poisoning,  but  upon  recovering,  again  returned  to  his  field  of  labor, 
and  wherever  his  sendees  were  needed  there  he  could  be  found,  no  matter  how 
near  to  danger  it  might  be,  and  herculean  were  the  labors  he  performed.  He  had 
received  a pass  from  Secretary  Stanton  which  permitted  him  to  go  through  the 
lines  at  all  places,  and  thus  his  labors  were  unrestricted.  Anticipating  the  bat- 
tles before  Richmond,  Mr.  Brunot  was  placed  in  charge  of  twenty-five  surgeons, 
cadets  and  others  and  sent  to  do  hospital  work  at  the  front.  They  were  at  Savage 
Station  several  weeks,  then  at  Gaines  Mills,  and,  owing  to  McClellan’s  change  of 
base,  the  Union  troops,  with  which  Mr.  Brunot  and  his  band  were,  were  ordered 
to  retreat,  but  Mr.  Brunot  would  not  do  so  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the 
'wounded  under  his  care  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  The  Confederates  soon 
occupied  the  vacated  position,  and  Mr.  Brunot  was  promised  protection  if  he 
would  care  for  the  Confederate  wounded  also,  which  he  agreed  to  do.  At  th* 
end  of  one  week  the  Confederate  authorities  broke  their  word,  and  he  and  his 
whole  party  were  conveyed  to  Libby  Prison,  although  he  was  given  special  priv- 
ileges as  a physician.  Eight  days  later,  under  pledge,  he  was  allowed  to  go  to 
Washington  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  himself  and  two  of  his  companions  for 
two  prominent  Southerners  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  authorities 
under  grave  charges.  When  he  made  known  his  mission  to  Secretary  Stanton, 
his  personal  friend,  the  latter  with  regret,  explained  that  it  could  not  be  done,  and 
advised  Mr.  Brunot  not  to  go  back  to  Richmond  as,  according  to  army  regula- 
tions, he  was  unlawfully  detained.  True  to  his  word,  however,  Mr.  Brunot  re- 
turned, and  before  long  was  exchanged,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  he 
continued  unremittingly  his  labors  for  his  suffering  fellows.  He  was  three  times 
compelled  to  return  home  on  account  of  sickness,  but  as  soon  as  his  health  per- 
mitted he  would  return  to  his  work.  When  the  war  closed  his  health  was  shat- 
tered and  his  physicians  advised  change  of  scene.  He  and  his  wife  made  a three 
months’  tour  through  Europe,  and  slowly  health  returned  to  him.  When  Grant 
became  President  Mr.  Brunot,  in  1868,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  famous 
board  of  Indian  commissioners,  where  he  did  grand  work  for  the  red  man,  and 
aroused  a public  sentiment  in  their  favor  which  has  remained  undiminished  to 
the  present  day.  Through  personal  contact  with  the  Indian  they  gained  a defi- 
nite knowledge  of  his  wrongs  and  grievances,  and  great  good  resulted  from  this 
quest  and  many  wrongs  were  righted.  In  the  capacity  of  chairman,  Mr.  Brunot 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  this  work,  and  five  summers  were  spent  among  the 
different  tribes  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  California,  Washington,  Oregon  and 
Montana.  The  results  of  his  conferences  were  sent  to  the  President,  and  were 
full  of  absorbing  interest  and  of  eloquent  appeals  for  the  rights  of  poor  Lo,  but 
were  not  as  cordially  supported  at  Washington  as  they  deserved  to  be.  Mr. 
Brunot  has,  however,  labored  unceasingly  for  his  red  brother,  and  has  addressed 
the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  the  platform  and  by  personal  appeal, 
and  has  been  very  earnest  and  outspoken  in  his  views.  In  every  respect  Mr. 
Brunot  has  been  a humanitarian,  and  has  shown  in  his  work  that  not  only  is  he 
a man  with  a large  .heart,  but  of  broad  mind  and  fine  brain  also.  He  has  for  years 
been  an  active  member  of  St.  Andrew’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Pitts- 
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burg,  is  a director  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  Allegheny  Ceme- 
tery, one  of  the  managers  of  the  Western  University,  a director  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  Navigation  Company,  director  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  and  also  of  the  Safe 
Deposit  Company.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  founding  the  Mercantile 
Library,  and,  for  many  years,  was  president.  While  devoting  his  life  for  the 
good  of  others,  he  has  been  ably  seconded  by  his  wife,  who  is  an  intelligent 
Christian  woman,  and  whose  tastes  along  the  line  of  philanthropy  and  charity 
have  ever  been  in  accord  with  those  of  her  noble  husband. 

James  Callery.  Like  many  other  eminent  men  of  Pittsburg  and  environs, 
James  Callery  was  a native  of  Ireland,  his  birth  occurring  in  County  Roscommon 
in  1833.  His  youth  was  spent  amid  humble  surroundings,  and  his  education, 
though  well  grounded,  was  limited  to  the  rudiments  of  good  English.  His  par- 
ents were  Catholics,  to  the  requirements  of  which  faith  he  conformed  during  his 
eventful  life.  At  the  age  of  about  sixteen,  actuated  by  the  praiseworthy  motives 
of  bettering  his  affairs,  he  crossed  the  ocean  to  America  and  began  learning  the 
trade  of  tanning  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Having  mastered  this  occupation,  he 
came  to  Pittsburg,  secured  employment  in  one  of  the  tanneries  here,  and  from 
the  start  saved  his  surplus  wages  and  led  a moral  and  industrious  life.  Having 
acquired  the  necessary  means,  he  bought  and  conducted  a small  tannery  at 
Bakerstown,  this  State,  and  so  rapidly  progressed  that  in  i860  he  bought  the 
Duquesne  Tannery  from  the  Taggart  Brothers,  of  Allegheny  City,  which  he 
operated  profitably  and  extensively.  During  the  war  he  was  almost  overwhelmed 
with  orders,  but  amplified  his  operations  to  the  full  capacity  of  his  works,  labored 
night  and  day,  and  made  a large  sum  of  money  by  the  advance  of  prices  and  the 
extent  of  his  trade.  In  1868  the  Pittsburg  Tanning  Company  was  organized,  of 
which  Mr.  Callery  was  made  president,  though  still  retaining  his  ownership  in 
the  well-known  Duquesne  Tannery;  but  two  years  later  the  property  of  both 
organizations  was  swept  away  by  fire,  entailing  a considerable  loss.  Mr.  Callery 
soon  afterward  bought  the  old  tannery  of  Hays  & Stewart,  succeeding  to  its  large 
business,  and  naming  the  same  “The  Duquesne  Tannery.”  The  capacity  of  these 
works  and  their  immense  and  varied  trade,  tested  the  business  ability  of  Mr.  Cal- 
lery, and  brought  into  full  play  his  executive  powers  and  sagacity.  By  wise 
business  methods  and  judicious  investments  and  improvements,  he  soon  had  con- 
trol of  one  of  the  largest  works  of  the  kind  in  the  Limited  States,  with  a trade  that 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  country.  Three  thousand  sides  of  leather  weekly 
were  the  average  product  of  the  works  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity.  Mr. 
Callery  was  thus  rewarded  for  his  industry,  patience  and  square  dealing  by  the 
accumulation  of  a comfortable  fortune,  which  he  pluckily  invested  in  numerous 
business  enterprises,  the  most  of  which  proved  highly  successful.  He  perhaps 
did  more  than  any  other  man  to  place  the  Pittsburg  and  Western  Railroad  on  a 
profit-paying  basis.  He  was  first  a director  and  then  its  president,  in  which 
position  he  gave  an  admirable  example  of  what  energy,  untiring  persistence  and 
ability  can  accomplish.  He  changed  it  from  a narrow  to  a standard  gauge,  ex- 
tended it  from  Callery  Junction  (named  for  himself)  to  Butler,  made  it  prosper- 
ous, bought  up  the  Parker  and  Karns  City  Railroad,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Brad- 
ford Railroad,  leading  to  oil  regions  of  importance,  and  made  it  one  of  the  best 
dividend-paying  roads  entering  Pittsburg.  He  assisted  in  establishing  the  City 
Savings  Bank,  was  first  a director  and  then  president,  and  at  all  times  counseled 
those  prudent  and  conservative  lines  of  action  which  distinguished  the  bank  for 
its  strength  and  soundness.  In  many  other  fields  of  exertion  he  was  likewise 
active  and  prominent — director  in  the  City  Insurance  Company,  West  End  Pas- 
senger Railway  Company,  Pittsburg  and  Fairport  Coal  Company,  Second  Avenue 
Passenger  Railway  Company,  Excelsior  Express  Company,  Standard  Cab  Com- 
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ipany,  and  president  of  the  Union  Bridge  Company  and  the  Troy  Hill  Incline 
Plane  Company,  in  all  of  which  and  in  others,  including  the  Shaner  Gas  Coai 
Company,  he  owned  stock.  He  was  thus  one  of  the  most  active  business  men  of 
his  time,  and  contributed  incalculable  good  to  this  portion  of  the  State,  and  par- 
ticularly to  these  cities  and  their  suburbs.  He  became  a tower  of  strength  in 
local  politics.  Though  a Democrat  in  a Republican  stronghold,  the  influence 
he  exerted  is  felt  to  this  day.  He  was  burgess  of  old  Duquesne  Borough,  Alle- 
gheny, and  afterward,  when  it  had  become  the  Eighth  Ward,  became  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  Select  Council;  though  the  ward  was  heavily  Republican.  In 
this  position  he  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  city.  He  was  a member 
and  a regular  attendant  of  St.  Peter’s  Catholic  Church,  and  as  such  wielded  a 
great  influence  in  this  diocese.  He  was  an  incorporator  of  St.  Mary’s  Cemetery 
and  new  Calvary  Cemetery,  and  was  one  of  the  most  lavish  givers  to  the  various 
charitable  institutions.  He  left  the  imperishable  imprint  of  his  generosity,  his 
judgment  and  his  high  character  on  the  public  institutions  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  his  early  manhood  he  married  Miss  Downing,  of  Pittsburg,  and  to 
them  were  born  four  children — James  D.,  William,  Charles,  and  Rose — all  living, 
and  the  son  prominent  in  business  circles  and  useful  in  citizenship.  A short  time 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  April  5,  1889,  he  removed  from  Allegheny  to 
'Stanton  Avenue,  East  End,  Pittsburg,  where  he  contemplated  building  a palatial 
home  on  North  Hiland  Avenue,  but  death  cut  him  down  ere  he  could  accomplish 
this  design.  A large  concourse  of  people  gathered  at  his  obsequies  to  pay  their 
last  tribute  to  his  exalted  character  and  his  moral  and  useful  life.  Bishop  Phelan 
delivered  a touching  and  merited  eulogy  on  his  character  and  career. 

Charles  Lockhart.  This  prominent  man  was  born  at  the  Cairn  Heads,  near 
Whithorn,  in  Wigtownshire,  Scotland,  August  2,  1818.  His  father,  John  Lock- 
hart, was  the  son  of  Charles  Lockhart,  of  Ersock,  a prosperous  farmer  and  a 
prominent  and  influential  man  in  his  shire.  His  mother,  Sarah  Walker,  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Walker,  a linen  manufacturer  of  Sorbie,  a man  of  rare  business 
and  intellectual  qualities.  From  this  ancestry  Mr.  Lockhart  inherited  the  abili- 
ties which  have  made  him  a prominent  factor  in  the  business  world.  When 
seven  years  of  age  he  went  to  live  with  an  uncle,  John  Marshall,  a merchant  at 
Garliestown,  a seaport  on  Wigtown  Bay.  He  remained  with  him,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year,  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  attending  school  and  assist- 
ing in  the  store.  Early  in  1836  his  parents  decided  to  come  to  America,  and, 
with  their  family  of  seven  children,  reached  New  York  after  a voyage  of  fifty-six 
days.  They  came  direct  to  Pittsburg,  but  shortly  after  moved  to  a farm  in 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  where,  however,  they  remained  but  a short  time,  return- 
ing to  Pittsburg. 

Charles  Lockhart  did  not  go  with  his  parents  to  Ohio,  but  remained  in 
Pittsburg,  where  he  found  employment  with  James  Me  Cully,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained for  nineteen  years,  and  in  1855  he  became  one  of  the  firm  of  James 
MeCully  & Co.,  the  other  partner,  besides  Mr.  McCully,  being  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Frew,  who  was  a nephew  of  Mr.  McCully.  This  partnership  was  continued 
until  April  1,  1865,  when  it  was  dissolved.  It  was  while  a clerk  in  the  store  of 
Mr.  McCully  that  Mr.  Lockhart  made  his  first  venture  in  the  oil  business,  in 
which  he  afterward  became  so  largely  interested,  and  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
the  development  of  that  great  industry.  Flis  first  deal  in  oil  was  the  purchase  of 
three  barrels,  in  1852,  from  Isaac  Huff,  who  was  part  owner  in  a salt  well  in 
Westmoreland  County,  from  which  well  Mr.  McCully  obtained  a large  amount 
of  the  salt  in  which  he  dealt.  Disposing  of  this  oil  at  a considerable  profit,  Mr. 
Lockhart  conceived  the  idea  that  there  was  a great  future  in  the  business,  and, 
against  the  advice  of  Mr.  McCully,  purchased  a controlling  interest  in  the  salt 
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well  from  which  this  oil  was  taken,  and  from  that  time,  April,  1853,  until  the 
present,  he  has  been  an  oil  producer.  Associated  with  him  in  this  venture  was 
Mr.  A.  V.  Kipp,  who  was  the  active  partner — Mr.  Lockhart  remaining  with  Mr. 
McCully — and  this  partnership  was  only  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Kipp,  in 
1896.  After  the  discovery  of  oil  at  Oil  Creek  in  1859,  by  Colonel  Drake,  Mr. 
Lockhart  sent  a representative  to  investigate  the  field,  and  the  report  being  favor- 
able, a company  was  organized  under  the  firm  name  of  Phillips,  Frew  & Co.,  Mr. 
Lockhart  being  a member  of  the  firm.  Land  was  bought  and  leased,  and  active 
operations  begun  at  once  on  the  Major  Downing  Farm,  where,  in  March,  i860, 
the  first  oil  was  struck,  and  sixty-four  barrels  of  the  fluid  were  shipped  by  the 
steamboat  “Venango”  to  Pittsburg,  being  the  first  oil,  in  quantity,  to  reach  this 
market.  In  May,  i860,  Mr.  Lockhart,  with  samples  of  crude  and  refined  oil,  went 
to  Europe,  and  was  the  first  person  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  commercial 
world  of  Europe  the  value  of  this,  to  them,  unknown  product,  and  the  result  has 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  oil  producers  of  this  country. 

In  i860  Mr.  Lockhart  and  Mr.  Frew  began  the  building  of  a refinery  at 
Brilliant  Station,  which  they  completed  in  1861.  In  1862  Lockhart  & Frew 
bought  the  producing  interest  of  the  firm  of  Phillips,  Frew  & Co.,  and,  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  William  G.  Warden,  in  1865  established  a commission  house  in 
Philadelphia,  and  this  firm,  Warden,  Frew  & Co.,  built  the  Atlantic  Refinery 
there.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  1874,  all  the  re- 
fineries with  which  Mr.  Lockhart  was  connected  were  merged  into  that  great 
corporation.  With  this  corporation  and  its  successor,  the  Standard  Oil  Trust, 
he  has  been  identified.  Also  with  many  other  interests,  covering  a wide  field. 
Iron  and  glass  manufacturing,  timber  lands  in  the  S’outh,  mining  in  Colorado 
and  other  States,  owning  and  operating  two  large  wheat  farms  in  the  Red  River 
Valley  in  Minnesota,  a director  for  many  years  in  the  Pittsburg  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  and  president  of  the  same  for  the  past  three  years,  besides  being 
connected  with  various  other  financial  institutions  of  Pittsburg.  He  is  also  in- 
terested in  the  International  Navigation  Company,  which  controls  the  American 
and  Red  Star  lines  of  steamships.  Mr.  Lockhart  has  led  a busy  life,  and  yet  amid 
the  care  and  attention  his  many  enterprises  have  required,  he  has  found  time  to 
cultivate  his  love  of  Art,  and  to  make  a collection  of  paintings  which  ranks  among 
the  finest  in  Pittsburg,  and  which  contains  works  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
artists.  In  the  pursuits  of  business  the  dominant  qualities  of  his  mind  have  been 
developed  along  those  lines  that  have  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  suc- 
cessful men ; but  not  less  has  been  the  development  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart, 
kindliness,  generosity,  and  love  of  that  which  is  good  and  true.  He  has  given 
liberally  in  many  directions  in  the  fields  of  philanthropy  and  charity,  without  os- 
tentation or  display,  in  keeping  with  the  modest  and  unassuming  character  of  the 
man.  A member  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  all  his  life,  he  has  made  it 
the  recipient  of  many  generous  gifts.  Mr.  Lockhart  was  married  June  24,  1862, 
to  Miss  Jane  Walker,  of  Scotland,  and  is  the  father  of  two  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

Alexander  King  was  born  in  Milford,  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1816,  and  left  his  native  land  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  join  relatives  in  Baltimore. 
Mr.  King  had  received  a classical  education  in  Ireland,  being  intended  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  These  classical  studies  of  early  youth  Mr. 
King  kept  bright  and  familiar  to  the  very  close  of  his  life;  young,  energetic  and 
educated,  of  manners  cultured  and  engaging,  he  easily  found  employment  in  a 
large  wholesale  grocery  establishment  in  Baltimore.  This  place  he  filled  with 
exemplary  fidelity  ancl  diligence  for  three  years,  when  he  came  to  Pittsburg. 
Here  he  entered  the  store  of  his  elder  brother,  R.  H.  King,  Esq.,  who  was  then 
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largely  engaged  in  the  grocery  business.  After  the  lapse  of  a few  years  he  began 
his  successful  mercantile  career  alone,  and  though  still  young  in  years,  was  ripe 
in  training,  capacity  and  experience.  From  this  time  the  tide  of  his  successful 
ventures  in  trade  “knew  no  retiring  ebb.”  It  may  be  stated,  incidentally,  that 
Mr.  King  was  the  first  merchant  in  this  country  to  import  from  England  soda- 
ash,  which  he  furnished  in  large  quantities  to  our  numerous  glass  houses,  and 
subsequently  became  a glass  manufacturer  himself.  He  was  particularly  noted 
for  his  strong  force  of  character.  The  long  mercantile  and  manufacturing  life  of 
Mr..  King  was  one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  success  attended  him  in  all 
the  multifarious  departments  of  his  extensive  business.  In  banking,  insurance, 
and  other  institutions  of  which  he  was  a director,  his  well  known  ability  was  rec- 
ognized and  valuable  services  appreciated.  He  was  a close  and  sagacious  ob- 
server of  public  measures  and  men,  and  when  in  the  councils  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg, took  an  enlightened  interest  in  the  cause  of  municipal  retrenchment  and 
reform.  He  always  sought  efficiency  and  economy  in  all  our  city  affairs.  He 
was  also  very  much  interested  in  the  Scotch-Irish  Congress  and  took  quite  an 
active  part.  Mr.  King  was  ever  foremost  in  the  good  work  of  alleviating  the 
burdens  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  in  all  his  generous  benefactions,  rigidly 
obeyed  the  Scriptural  injunction,  “Let  not  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left 
hand  doeth.”  He  possessed  a mind  of  a very  high  order,  which  he  had  wonder- 
fully enriched  by  varied  and  extensive  reading.  He  was  familiar  with  the  English 
poets  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  and  would  quote  the  best  passages  with  aptness 
and  accuracy.  Until  the  day  of  his  lamented  demise  he  maintained  a familiar 
acquaintance  with  all  the  Latin  authors  of  his  school-boy  days.  He  was  able  to 
repeat  every  line  of  Robert  Burns,  and  regarded  the  performance  as  no  extraor- 
dinary feat.  He  reveled  in  the  treasures  of  his  large  library.  The  memory  of  Mr. 
King  was  one  of  marvelous  power;  that  it  was  truly  “wax  to  receive  and  marble 
to  retain,”  was  obvious  to  all  his  literary  friends  whom  he  so  cordially  entertained 
and  rejoiced  to  see  around  him  in  his  palatial  home  at  “Baywood,”  where  a “shrub- 
bery bloomed  around  him  that  a Shenstone  might  have  envied.”  Mr.  King  was 
fond  of  horses  and  long  maintained  a noble  stable  which  he  drove  with  a consum- 
mate mastery  of  horse  and  rein.  Mr.  King  was  a most  delightful  and  instructive 
companion,  and  as  such  his  company  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  refined  and  en- 
lightened; his  manner,  always  gracious  and  fascinating,  would  not  permit  him  to 
manifest  impatience  with  dullness  or  stupidity.  But  it  was  in  the  bosom  of  his 
happy  and  affectionate  family,  he  displayed  the  noblest  traits  of  his  amiable  and 
domestic  character,  while  a devoted  and  accomplished  wife  and  four  children 
joyously  clustered  around  him  and  made  his  beautiful  home  resound  with  the 
choicest  music  and  song.  A more  charming  scene  is  seldom  given  to  eyes  below. 
Mr.  King  was  well  acquainted  with  music,  and  the  songs  and  airs  of  Moore, 
Burns  and  Foster  charmed  him  to  the  last.  These  musical  gems  were  rendered 
in  the  highest  style  by  his  wife.  His  early  studies  necessarily  compelled  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures.  Then  he  was  fond  of  quoting  in  his  family 
and  often  impressively  inculcated  some  high  moral  or  charitable  obligation  by 
repeating  the  felicitious  words  of  Holy  Writ.  His  family  will  not  soon  forget  the' 
solemn  reference  he  often  made  to  the  words  of  the  wise  king,  “Oh  children,” 
said  he,  “read  the  first  chapter  seventh  verse  of  Solomon’s  proverb,  in  it  you 
will  find  a practical  guide  to  the  conduct  of  life.”  So  lived  and  died  an  honorable, 
upright,  self-made  man,  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1890. 

A Kirk  Lewis,  yet  well  remembered  by  the  older  residents  of  Pittsburg,  was 
born  in  this  city  August  24,  1815.  His  father,  Dr.  Joel  Lewis,  was  among  the 
earliest  physicians  of  Pittsburg,  and  his  mother,  formerly  Ann  Kirkpatrick,'  was 
the  daughter  of  Major  Abraham  Kirkpatrick.  Pie  received  his  education  at 
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Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio,  where  he  graduated  in  1835  when  twenty 
years  of  age.  He  became  a law  student  in  the  office  of  an  uncle,  Judge  Charles 
Shaler,  and  in  the  year  1842  was  admitted  to  the  Pittsburg  bar.  Being  of  an 
inventive  turn  of  mind,  he  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  construction  of 
appliances  for  mining  coal  in  Coal  Hill,  but  did  not  live  to  realize  any  advantages 
from  the  improvement.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  was  fond  of 
literary  and  artistic  studies  and  was  of  a strong  religious  temperament.  A close 
reasoner,  logical  in  his  deductions,  quick  at  repartee,  tenacious  in  his  pursuit  of 
right  and  justice,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  occupied  a conspicuous  place  in  the 
community.  His  home  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a grove  of  trees  on  Mt. 
Washington  which  became  his  by  right  of  inheritance  from  his  grandfather.  He 
died  November  10,  i860. 

John  Harper  was  born  December  5,  1811,  in  County  Donegal,  Ireland.  His 
ancestors  were  English,  but  left  that  country  for  Ireland  in  the  time  of  James 
I,  and,  through  successive  generations,  held  honorable  positions  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption.  The  monument  of  Robert  Harper,  his  great-grandfather,  with 
crest  and  coat  of  arms,  standing  to  this  day  in  the  Church  of  England  graveyard 
at  Castle  Derg,  bears  evidence  to  the  place  held  by  the  family  in  that  community. 
In  1820  Hugh  Harper,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  narrative,  with  his  little 
family,  bade  farewell  to  the  home  of  his  fathers  and  came  to  this  country,  settling 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  A year  later  Hugh  Harper  died,  leaving  his  disconsolate 
wife  with  her  young  children,  to  face  the  struggle  of  life.  John  Harper  was  the 
eldest  of  the  children  and,  though  but  a lad  of  ten,  he  realized,  with  a gravity 
beyond  his  years,  that  henceforth  he  was  to  be  the  stay  and  support  of  his 
bereaved  mother  and  the  younger  children,  and  he  proceeded  to  qualify  himself 
for  that  task,  all  too  serious  for  his  years.  There  was  then  in  Washington  a rela- 
tive of  the  family,  Alexander  McCormick,  a man  of  scholarly  attainments  and 
superior  character.  From  him  young  Harper  received  instruction  and  fatherly 
counsel  that  developed  in  him  a love  of  learning  that  remained  with  him  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  It  can  well  be  conceived  that  he  had  but  little  opportunity  to 
be  benefited  by  school  training,  but  his  native  intelligence  and  resolute  character 
went  far  to  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  such  advantages.  An  old  friend  aged 
nearly  ninety  years,  writing  to  him  a short  time  before  his  death  said,  in  referring 
to  his  schoolboy  days:  “I  have  seen  you  when  nights  set  in,  if  you  had  no  other 
lights,  reading  to  your  brothers  and  sisters  with  the  aid  of  burning  bullrushes 
which  you  had  gathered  and  allowed  to  dry  so  as  to  burn  freely.”  The  boy 
pursued  his  studies  with  unflagging  industry  in  the  face  of  all  manner  of  dis- 
couragement, and  when,  in  1826,  the  family  moved  to  Jefferson  County,  Ohio, 
he  was  a boy  of  far  more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  Nor  was  his  knowledge 
confined  to  any  one  particular  branch;  his  studies  and  his  reading  had  supplied 
him  with  a very  respectable  stock  of  information  of  a varied  character.  After 
seeing  the  family  comfortably  situated  he  secured  employment  in  a general  store 
at  Steubenville,  which  carried,  among  other  goods,  a selected  stock  of  books,  and 
it  was  not  long  until  young  Harper  had  mastered  their  contents.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing establishment  he  had  for  a fellow  clerk  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  there  began 
the  friendship  between  them  that  was  of  life  long  continuance.  It  may  well  be 
conceived  that  the  close  association  of  two  such  strong  minds  as  these  would 
be  of  mutual  advantage,  and  nothing  in  the  subsequent  career  of  either  is  calcu- 
lated to  dispel  that  idea,  for  each,  in  the  different  sphere  to  which  Providence, 
in  after  years  called  him,  achieved  a marked  success  and  left  the  impress  of  strong 
character  upon  all  with  whom  he  was  associated.  Young  Harper,  by  his  careful 
regard  for  the  interests  of  his  employer,  and  by  his  intelligence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  business,  attracted  the  attention  of  people  having  relations  with  the  house. 
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He  became  an  expert  accountant  and  confidential  clerk.  In  1831  Malcom  Leach, 
then  a wholesale  grocer  of  Pittsburg,  having  heard  of  him  induced  him  to  come 
to  this  city,  promising  him  the  largest  salary  paid  any  man  in  that  line  in  Pitts- 
burg. When  he  had  been  in  Mr.  Leach’s  service  but  one  year  John  Snyder  the 
then  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  learning  through  Mr.  Leach  of  bis  su- 
periority as  an  accountant,  determined  to  secure  his  services  in  the  bank.  In 
those  days  the  science  of  banking  was  not  the  perfected  system  of  today;  honesty 
and  good  faith  were  the  rule,  and  the  regular  practice  of  balancing,  now  indis- 
pensable, was  not  then  customary.  The  first  duty  he  was  called  upon  to  perform 
for  the  bank  was  to  go  over  the  books  for  a number  of  years,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  all  connected  with  the  bank  during  that  time,  notwithstanding  the  easy 
going  methods  then  in  vogue,  that  everything  was  found  to  have  been  all  right. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  his  intelligence  and  faithfulness  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  superiors  and  associates.  Subsequently  the  directors  opened  a 
branch  bank  at  Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  of  which  Mr.  Harper  was  made  cashier, 
serving  as  such  with  satisfaction.  In  1857  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  parent 
bank,  Mr.  Snyder  having  resigned.  In  1865  he  was  chosen  president,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  with  marked  ability  and  universal  satisfaction  until  his  death  on 
April  5,  1891.  During  his  long  connection  with  the  old  bank,  it  encountered 
many  trying  experiences,  notably  during  the  several  panics  that  shook  the  busi- 
ness world  at  more  or  less  regularly  recurring  intervals,  but  the  stability  of  the 
man,  and  the  stability  of  the  bank,  were  unshaken.  He  was  cool  and  collected 
when  everywhere  there  were  anxiety  and  apprehension;  his  sound  judgment 
and  good  feeling  indicated  to  him  that  the  time  of  trouble  was  the  time  in  which 
to  extend  a helping  hand.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  stood  between  good 
men  embarrassed  by  the  general  troubles,  and  weak  men  whose  nerves  got  the 
better  of  their  judgment,  and  averted  disaster.  It  is  not  assuming  too  much 
to  say  that  he  left  the  impress  of  his  wise  and  liberal  conduct  on  that  fine  old 
financial  institution,  with  which  he  was  so  long  connected  and  so  thoroughly 
identified,  and  of  which  all  Pittsburgers  are  proud — the  Bank  of  Pittsburg. 

To  view  the  life  of  John  Harper  only  in  connection  with  the  financial  world, 
would  be  to  take  but  a partial  and  narrow  view  of  the  man.  He  was  broad 
minded,  public  spirited,  enterprising,  philanthropic  and  patriotic.  While  still  a 
young  man  he  became  associated  with  a number  of  representative  men  in  the 
founding  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of  which  institution  he  was 
president  for  many  years,  and  to  which  his  son,  John  A.  Harper,  succeeded  at  his 
death.  His  connection  with  this  magnificent  charity  was  not  perfunctory  in  its 
character — the  duties  to  him  were  a labor  of  love.  He  was  a stanch  friend  of 
Western  University  of.  Pennsylvania  through  many  years  and  rejoiced  in  its 
steady  popularity  and  growth.  To  him  was  largely  due  the  erection  of  the  Sixth 
Street  suspension  bridge  over  the  Allegheny  River,  of  which  he  was  president 
until  his  death,  at  which  time  preparations  were  well  under  way  to  replace  it  with 
the  present  magnificent  structure.  He  was  president  of  the  Clearing-house 
Association  from  its  inception  until  his  death,  director  of  the  Monongahela  Navi- 
gation Company,  trustee  of  the  Western  University,  director  of  the  Allegheny 
Cemetery,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Allegheny  County  sinking  fund.  His 
many  business  enterprises  did  not  preclude  his  finding  time  to  assist  in  the  public 
defense  during  the  rebellion.  He  was  energetic,  untiring  in  all  measures  tending 
towards  the  safety  of  the  city,  the  comfort  of  the  troops  and  the  care  of  the 
wounded.  Although  too  far  advanced  in  years  for  active  military  service  in  the 
field,  he  sent  one  son,  the  lamented  Major  Albert  M.  Harper,  to  the  front  to  do 
battle  for  the  right.  Mr.  Harper  accumulated  a fortune,  but  unlike  many  wealthy 
men,  he  was  extremely  liberal  and  charitable,  often  giving  in  secret  that  his  many 
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benefactions  might  not  become  known.  After  his  death,  when  the  whole  city 
was  united  in  paying  tribute  to  his  numerous  acts  of  kindness,  many  testified  to 
his  generosity  in  relieving  them  from  distress,  such  deeds  never  having  reached 
the  public  ear.  In  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  sense  John  Harper  was  a 
Christian  gentleman,  too  broad  to  be  hemmed  in  by  the  narrow  lines  of  secta- 
rianism, party  spirit  or  race  distinction.  There  was  no  malice  in  his  heart,  no 
venom  on  his  tongue,  no  uncleanness  on  his  lips.  He  was  scholarly  by  virtue 
of  his  own  efforts,  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  English  literature,  was  a forceful 
writer,  contributing  freely  to  the  public  prints  on  a variety  of  subjects,  and  at  his 
death  left  a series  of  essays  on  English  poets  that  will  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  similar  works  familiar  to  the  reading  public.  It  is  not  strange,  with  his 
literary  tastes,  that  he  wrote  verse  of  a very  creditable  character  during  his 
leisure  hours.  His  friends  were  numbered  among  the  learned  divines,  statesmen, 
jurists  and  scientists  as  well  as  the  more  enlightened  members  of  the. community 
where  he  resided.  But  it  was  in  his  home  life  that  Mr.  Harper  was  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  his  early  life  he  met  and  married  Lydia  Electa  Metcalf,  of 
Cooperstown,  New  York,  who  at  that  time  was  visiting  her  uncle,  Orlando  Met- 
calf, Esq.  This  lady,  in  the  evening  of  her  beautiful  life,  is  the  embodiment  of 
what  her  youth  promised.  She  was  blessed  with  a sunny  temperament  and  a 
Christian  spirit  of  which  the  bereavements  of  life  have  not  deprived  her.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  John  Harper,  blessed  with  such  a companion,  should  have 
found  home  the  most  attractive  spot  on  earth.  With  his  wife,  children  and  a fine 
library,  many  of  his  happiest  hours  were  passed,  and  with  such  surroundings 
many  of  his  most  gracious  traits  of  character  were  developed  which,  in  after 
years,  so  endeared  him  to  friends  and  neighbors.  The  life  he  led  was  full  of  hope 
and  encouragement  to  the  young,  and  is  one  wejl  worthy  the  emulation  of  all 
poor  lads  who  start  out  to  the  battle  of  life  alone  and  unaided. 

Joshua  Rhodes  is  one  of  the  best  known  among  the  many  substantial  men  of 
Pittsburg.  His  start  in  life  was  that  of  a poor  boy,  and  his  success  is  all  the 
more  praiseworthy.  Charles  Rhodes,  his  father,  was  a native  of  England  and  a 
contractor.  He  was  married  to  Lucy  Bazin  and  together  with  his  family  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1830,  residing  for  two  years  in  the  cities  of  Albany  and 
Buffalo,  New  York.  In  1832  he  moved  to  Pittsburg,  where  he  continued  making 
his  home  until  his  death.  Joshua  Rhodes  was  born  in  London,  England,  March 
19,  1824,  and  is  one  in  a family  of  six  children.  He  was  brought  up  in  Pittsburg 
and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  when  he  was  a small  lad,  he  made 
his  home  with  Benjamin  Brown,  assisting  Mr.  Brown  in  his  grocery  store.  When 
twenty  years  old  he  embarked  in  the  grocery  trade  upon  his  own  responsibility 
at  the  corner  of  First  and  Smithfield  streets,  but  in  the  disastrous  fire  of  April 
10,  1845,  everything  he  had  was  swept  away.  With  the  enterprise  which  has 
since  characterized  the  man,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  rebuild  in  the  burnt  dis- 
trict, and  from  that  day  to  the  present  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  the 
various  lines  of  mercantile  pursuits.  At  the  present  time  he  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  wrought-iron  pipes,  being  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tube- 
works.  He  has  been,  and  is  yet,  connected  with  numerous  other  corporations. 
He  served  for  a time  as  president  of  the  Allegheny  National  Bank,  and  is  the  pres- 
ent vice-president  of  that  well  known  financial  institution.  At  the  time  of  their 
erection  he  was  president  of  the  Point  and  Union  bridges,  and  has  also  been 
actively  interested  in  street  railways  for  a number  of  years.  His  success  in  life 
was  not  brought  about  through  speculation,  or  any  sudden  act;  on  the  contrary 
it  has  been  the  steady  progress  of  years  of  patient  industry  and  careful  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Rhodes,  married  Miss  Eliza  Haslett,  by  whom  he  is  the  father  of 
five  children,  the  following  four  vet  living:  William  B„  Marv,  Annie  and  Tosluia 
W. 
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Aaron  French,  president  of  the  A.  French  Spring  Company  of  Pittsburg, 
controls  one  of  the  largest  industries  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  manufacturing 
springs  for  cars  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  He  was  born  in  Wadsworth, 
Medina  County,  Ohio,  March  23,  1823;  a son  of  Philo  and  Mary  (McIntyre) 
French.  Philo,  who  was  a son  of  Aaron  French,  was  born  in  West  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  1795.  He  received  a public  school  education,  and  after  finishing 
his  studies  learned  the  trade  of  powder  making  with  his  father.  The  mill  in 
which  father  and  son  were  interested  exploded  about  1817,  and  they  moved  to 
New  Connecticut,  Ohio,  then  a part  of  the  Western  Reserve,  settling  in  Wads- 
worth. The  place  was  then  a wilderness,  and  the  highways  for  travel  were  paths 
through  the  woods,  marked  by  blazed  trees.  Philo  French  cleared  a farm  at 
Wadsworth,  and  he  added  to  his  income  by  traveling  for  a powder  house  in  the 
East,  as  agent.  He  died  October,  1823,  aged  28  years.  His  wife  was  a daughter 
of  William  McIntyre,  a highland  Scotchman.  She  was  the  youngest  in  a family 
of  fourteen,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be  over  seventy-five  years;  she  herself  attained 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one,  passing  away  an  1877.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Her  union  with  Philo  French  was  blessed  with 
three  children:  Philo,  born  February  22,  1819;  Henry,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  and  Aaron,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  After  Air.  French’s  death, 
she  married  Daniel  Stearns,  of  Ohio,  by  whom  she  had  six  children:  John  M. 
(deceased)  and  Lucy,  twins;  William  L. ; David  E. ; Frank  N.;  Daniel  AI.  (de- 
ceased), and  Charles  L.  Aaron  French  attended  school  until  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  then  went  to  work  on  a farm.  He  began  to  learn  the  blacksmith’s  trade  when 
he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  followed  it  a few  years,  next  entering  the  employ 
of  the  Ohio  Stage  Company  at  Cleveland,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years. 
The  following  year  he  was  employed  in  the  Gavoso  House,  Alemphis  Tennessee. 
He  next  eng-aged  as  agent  in  the  West,  for  the  American  Fur  Company.  While 
earning  his  livelihood,,  he  did  his  best  to  make  up  for  the  defects  in  his  early  edu- 
cation, and  the  year  that  he  was  twenty,  he  attended  the  Archie  McGregor  Acad- 
emy at  Wadsworth,  Ohio.  He  left  the  academy  in  the  fall  of  1844  to  vote  for 
Henry  Clay,  and  after  the  election  went  South.  In  1845  lie  was  bi  St.  Louis, 
and  was  subsequently  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wagons  with  Peter  Young, 
at  Carlyle,  Clinton  County,  Illinois.  Here  he  was  attacked  with  chills  and  fever 
and  was  ill  for  several  months,  when  he  was  carried  back  to  Ohio  by  his  brother, 
and  spent  four  years  in  comparative  idleness,  being  too  weak  to  attend  to  any 
business.  After  his  recovery  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus 
and  Lake  Shore  Railroad  Company,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  first  work  for  them 
was  the  erection  of  the  iron  work  of  the  Painesville  bridge.  He  was  connected 
with  this  company  until  the  summer  of  1854,  when  he  went  to  Norwalk,  Ohio. 
There  he  worked  in  a blacksmith  shop  during  the  year  of  the  cholera  epidemic, 
being  the  only  able-bodied  man  to  remain  through  the  season,  and  the  following 
year  he  had  charge  of  the  blacksmith  department  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
Railroad  at  Wellsville.  His  next  position  was  that  of  superintendent  of  the  black- 
smith business  of  the  Racine  and  Alississippi  Railroad  at  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
and  a part  of  the  time  he  acted  as  master  mechanic.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
he  offered  his  services,  but  failed  to  pass  the  physical  examination.  In  1862  he 
was  elected  sheriff  of  Racine  County,  Wisconsin,  and  served  two  years.  Before 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  he  started  in  the  manufacture  of  car  springs 
in  Pittsburg,  with  Calvin  Wells  as  partner,  using  the  firm  name  now  so  widely 
known — A.  French  Spring  Company.  On  starting  business  he  rented  a small 
place  opposite  the  Union  depot,  forty  by  one  hundred  feet  in  dimensions,  and 
employed  only  ten  men.  The  manufacture  at  first  was  limited  to  the  elliptic  spring, 
of  the  Hazen  patent.  In  four  years  the  business  had  increased  so  that  the  firm 
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was  obliged  to  provide  larger  accommodations  and  erect  part  of  their  present 
plant,  known  as  No.  1;  and  in  1893  the  working  force  was  over  300  men.  The 
output  at  present  embraces  all  styles  of  spiral  and  elliptic  springs  for  locomo- 
tives and  passenger  and  street  cars.  Large  quantities  are  exported  to  Sweden, 
and  until  recently  this  company  furnished  all  the  Pullman  equipment  in  Europe. 
It  is  said  that  this  is  the  largest  manufactory  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  works 
occupy  two  blocks  between  Nineteenth  and  Twenty-first  streets  and  a block  on 
Smallman  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  streets.  Mr.  Wells  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  for  twenty  years.  After  his  withdrawal  the  company  was  reor- 
ganized, and  regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
present  name,  the  A.  French  Spring  Company.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  Mr.  French  is  one  of  the  ablest  business  men  in  the  country.  He  is  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  1848  he  was  married 
to  Euphrasia  Terrill  of  Liverpool,  Medina  County,  Ohio;  she  died  in  1871;  she 
was  the  mother  of  five  children,  namely:  Lucie,  wife  of  Carl  Retter;  Ida  (de- 
ceased), wife  of  William  Phillips:  Clara,  wife  of  Charles  Kaufman  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania;  Philo  N.,  and  Aaron  (deceased).  Mr.  French  subsequently  mar- 
ried Caroline  B.  Skur  of  Chicag'o,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  Mary  A.  This 
daughter  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  politics  Mr.  French  is  a strong  Republi- 
can. He  was  made  a Mason  in  Racine  Lodge  No.  18,  at  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
and  is  now  Past  Master  of  St.  Johns  Lodge  of  Pittsburg;  belongs  to  Zerubbabel 
Chapter  of  Pittsburg,  and  is  High  Priest  of  the  Chapter  in  Wisconsin.  He  is  also 
a member  of  the  Tancred  Commanderv  of  Pittsburg;  is  a member  of  the  Duquesne 
Club,  and  attends  and  supports  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his  wife  is  an 
active  member. 

Captain  Jacob  Jay  Vandergrift.  This  prominent  capitalist  and  business  man 
of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  is  a native  of  the  city,  born  April  10,  1827,  son  of 
William  K.  and  Sophia  (Sarver)  Vandergrift  and  grandson  of  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Hart)  Vandergrift.  The  Vandergrifts  have  been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State  for  many  years  and  none  more  so  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  the 
second  of  nine  children  born  to  his  parents  and  at  the  age  of  six  years  was  placed 
in  a private  school  in  Pittsburg  near  the  present  site  of  the  Dollar  Savings  Bank. 
A year  later  he  entered  the  Second  Ward  public  school  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
was  placed  in  a school  on  Fourth  Avenue,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He 
then  became  cabin  boy  on  the  steamboat  Bridgewater,  but  shortly  after  acted 
in  the  same  capacity  for  his  uncle,  John  Vandergrift,  owner  of  the  steamer  Pinta; 
later  was  with  the  Herald;  the  Prairie  Bird  (owned  by  his  uncle  and  later  by 
Levi  Miller  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia);  the  Rhode  Island  (later  the  Hail 
Columbia);  the  Allegheny ; in  1852  became  commander  of  the  side-wheel  steamer 
Black  Diamond  and  became  distinguished  as  the  only  captain  with  sufficient 
courage  and  determination  to  utilize  the  space  in  front  in  towing  coal  barges 
down  the  river.  In  1858  he  became  a part  owner  of  the  Red  box,  the  Conestoga, 
'and  until  1861  was  engaged  in  towing  coal  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans. 
About  this  time  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  oil  business  (in  West  Vir- 
ginia) and  began  operations  in  the  petroleum  district  but  later  when  his  plant 
was  seized  upon  by  the  Confederate  forces  he  returned  to  Pittsburg  and  soon  after 
sold  his  barges  to  the  National  Government,  fitted  the  Conestoga  up  as  a gunboat 
and  turned  her  over  to  Commodore  boote,  U.  S.  N.  Soon  after  he  became  sole 
owner  of  the  Red  Fox  and  put  the  vessel  into  the  oil  trade  between  Pittsburg 
and  Oil  City.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a very'  important,  extensive  and  profit- 
able business,  as  an  illustration  of  which  it  may  be  stated  that  one  fleet  of  oil 
purchased  in  1863,  at  one  dollar  per  barrel,  was  sold  a little  later  in  the  same  yeai 
at  Pittsburg  for  $12  per  barrel,  at  a profit  of  $70,000.  Later  Captain  Vander- 
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grift  began  to  acquire  interests  in  oil  producing  “up  Oil  Creek,”  with  Mr.  Bush- 
nell  as  his  partner,  took  up  his  residence  at  Oil  City  and  threw  himself  with  vigor 
into  the  work  of  producing  oil  and  developing  the  oil  country.  For  this  purpose 
he  formed  one  or  two  companies  and  became  interested  in  a railroad  and  pipe- 
line, the  latter  taking  the  name  of  the  “Star  Pipe  Line,”  which  was  the  real  com- 
mencement of  the  gigantic  system  which  now  prevails  under  the  name  of  the 
“National  Transit  Company.”  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  other  pipe-lines: 
Commonwealth  Pipe-line,  Sandy  Pipe-line,  Milton  Pipe-line,  Western  Pipe-line 
and  the  Franklin  Pipe-line,  all  of  which  were  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
Imperial  Refinery,  having  a capacity  of  2,000  barrels  per  day,  and  considered  a 
huge  enterprise  at  that  time,  was  built  by  Captain  Vandergrift  and  his  partners. 
Another  enterprise  which  the  captain  was  active  in  organizing  was  the  Oil  City 
Trust  Company,  the  capital  of  which  was  $120,000,  after  which  the  following 
additional  pipe-lines  were  laid:  Fairview  Pipe-line,  Raymilton  Pipe-line,  Cleve- 
land Pipe-line,  and  Millerstown  Pipe-line,  all  controlled  by  Captain  Vandergrift 
and  his  business  associates.  These  were  all  finally  united  under  the  title  of  the 
United  Pipe-line  of  Vandergrift,  Forman  & Co.,  and  later  with  other  lines  as  the 
United  Pipe-lines.  Of  this  association  Captain  Vandergrift  was  president  until 
January  4,  1889,  and  to  him,  therefore,  is  attributable  a very  large  share  of  the 
unbounded  and  well-merited  confidence  the  company  has  always  possessed,  from 
not  only  the  producers  and  holders  of  oil,  but  also  the  banking  institutions  of  the 
country.  Captain  Vandergrift  is  associated  with  the  leading  oil  companies  of  the 
State,  has  been  the  prime  mover  in  organizing  many  of  them,  and  he  is  also  a large 
individual  producer  of  oil.  He  has  a beautiful  home  in  East  Liberty  and  there 
resides  with  his  second  wife,  formerly  Mrs.  Frances  G.  (Anshutz)  Hartley.  His 
first  wife  was  Henrietta  V.  Morrow,  who  bore  him  the  following  children:  Kate 
V.  (Mrs.  Bingham  of  New  York);  Benjamin  W.  (deceased);  Rebecca  B.  (de- 
ceased); Jacob  J.  (deceased);  Daniel  B.  (deceased);  Henrietta  V.  (Mrs.  John- 
ston of  West  Point,  New  York);  Margaret  F.  (Mrs.  T.  E.  Murphy);  Samuel  H. 
and  Joseph  B.  To  Captain  Vandergrift  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing  natural 
gas  for  industrial  and  fuel  purposes  in  Pittsburg.  He  is  a director  in  various 
fuel  gas  companies  throughout  the  State,  and  had  he  rendered  no  other  services 
to  the  business  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  his  activity  and  enterprise  in  this  di- 
rection alone  would  entitle  him  to  distinguished  consideration.  Of  his  multitudi- 
nous business  enterprises  in  Oil  City  and  Pittsburg  a volume  might  be  written, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  he  has  been  a leader  in  many  lines,  banking,  iron,  oil,  etc., 
and  his  rare  business  sagacity,  his  extraordinary  vigor  and  energy,  his  uprightness 
and  honor  have  largely  figured  in  the  success  of  the  numerous  enterprises  with 
which  he  has  connected  himself.  He  is  generous  and  philanthropic,  a model 
American  citizen  and  one  whose  friends  are  legion. 

Robert  Peebles  Nevin,  the  Nestor  of  the  Pittsburg  press,  is  one  of  a goodly 
family  born  to  John  Nevin  of  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  first  saw  the  light 
on  July  31,  1820,  in  the  quaint  old  town  in  Cumberland  County.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old  his  father  died  and  the  family  disintegrated,  young  Robert  and  his 
^mother  moving  to  Allegheny  City.  Here  for  a time  mother  and  son  made  their 
home  with  Rev.  John  W.  Nevin,  D.  D.  Subsequently  Robert  went  to  live  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  John  K.  Finley,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Here  he  continued 
his  schooling  which  had  just  begun  when  he  left  Shippensburg,  and  for  eighteen 
months  attended  the  Chillicothe  Academy.  Following  this  he  went  to  Niles, 
Michigan,  and  made  his  home  with  another  brother-in-law,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander 
Blaine  Brown.  After  a period  of  schooling  there  Robert  returned  to  Pittsburg, 
and  shortly  afterward  entered  the  home  of  his  brother,  the  late  William  M. 
Nevin,  LL.  D.,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Sewickley  Academy.  After  attend- 
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ing  that  institution  for  two  years  he  entered  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  taking 
the  regular  collegiate  course,  and  graduated  in  1842.  Though  of  a decided 
literary  bent,  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  business  offered  itself,  and  Mr.  Nevin 
decided  to  accept  that,  instead  of  entering  upon  a professional  career.  He 
entered  into  a partnership  with  his  brother,  the  late  Theodore  H.  Nevin,  the  two 
carrying  on  successfully  the  drug  and  white  lead  business.  Mr.  Nevin’s  literary 
instincts  evinced  themselves  at  an  early  age.  When  a lad  of  twelve,  he  wrote  some 
verses  which  were  published  in  a New  York  paper.  Throughout  all  his  early  years 
occasional  poems  were  written  and  published,  and  when  he  went  to  college  he 
was  a valued  correspondent  to  the  Washington  Reporter.  Business  life  did  not 
prevent  Mr.  Nevin  from  writing  both  verse  and  prose;  his  efforts  in  the  latter 
finding  a place  in  the  Pittsburg  Journal.  Among  the  tales  from  his  pen  at  this 
time  was  “Shandy’s  Shelf,”  a story  with  a local  plot,  wherein  a peculiar  rock,  that 
jutted  from  a cliff  near  Courtney’s — now  Emsworth  Station — figured,,  and  gave 
title  to  the  tale,  “The  Leap  of  the  Lame  Blacksmith,”  and  a number  of  prose 
sketches,  gave  the  young  writer  more  than  a local  name,  and  the  heat  of  the 
Clay  Campaign  (1844)  found  Mr.  Nevin  the  most  popular  of  campaign  song  and 
music  composers.  One  of  his  songs,  “Our  Nominee,”  made  a special  hit.  It  was 
copied  into  the  London  Times  and  commented  upon  by  that  paper  as  a striking 
type  of  campaign  song. 

In  more  serious  vein  Mr.  Nevin  is  at  his  best,  as  in  the  poem  composed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  and  opening  of  the  Allegheny  Cemetery,  and  many 
years  later,  in  a similar  poem,  written  for  and  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
Sewickley’s  beautiful  cemetery.  Mr.  Nevin  was  a valued  contributor  to  the  pages 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  Knickerbocker,  Lippincotts,  and  other  magazines.  His  most 
important  work,  “Black  Robes  or  Sketches  of  Missions,”  and  “Ministers  in  the 
Wilderness  and  on  the  Border,”  appeared  in  1872  from  the  publishing  house  of 
Lippincott.  It  met  with  a large  sale  and  evoked  a.  storm  of  varying  comment, 
not  unmixed  with  censure.  The  latter  may  be  attributed  to  its  honesty. 

About  1877  Mir.  Nevin  brought  out  “Les  Trois  Rois”  (The  Three  Kings) 
in  which  a trio  of  ancient  rulers — and  patron  saints— of  Cologne  were  used  as  a 
simile  for  elucidating  three  industries  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  designing  of  three  men 
as  the  modern  kings  of  their  separate  realms.  These  realms  were  set  forth  as 
Transportation,  Iron  and  Natural  Gas,  with  the  late  William  Thaw,  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  George  Westinghouse,  as  the  “Three  Kings.” 

Mr.  Nevin  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  Pittsburger  to  become 
interested  in  the  refining  of  petroleum.  Before  striking  the  first  oil  producing 
well  by  Colonel  Drake,  in  fact,  before  a well  had  ever  been  bored  for  oil,  Mr. 
Nevin  had  begun  the  refining  of  the  fluid  which  subsequently  figured  so  wonder- 
fully in  the  industrial  history  of  his  State  and  city.  Way  back  in  the  middle  fifties, 
Lewis  Peterson  entered  the  drug  store  of  T.  H.  Nevin  & Co.,  and  told  young 
Robert  P.  Nevin  of  the  queer-smelling  oil  that  came  to  the  surface  with  the  salt 
water  from  one  of  Peterson’s  wells  at  Tarentum.  Mr.  Nevin  formed  the  idea 
that  this  oil  would  make  an  illuminant,  and  he  subsequently  obtained  a supply 
from  some  other  salt  wells  near  Tarentum,  and  the  firm  invested  in  a three-bar- 
reled still  and  contracted  for  three  barrels  of  oil  per  week.  This  was  sold  at  sixty 
cents  per  gallon,  and  these  three  barrelsi  per  week  seemed  liable  tO'  overstock  the 
market.  The  rude  still  was  set  to  work  at  the  firm’s  lead  works  in  Allegheny. 
This  was  in  1855,  three  years  before  Colonel  Samuel  Drake  put  down  the  first  oil 
well  in  Watson’s  Flats,  near  Titusville,  Pennsylvania.  To  sell  the  distilled  oil 
was  the  next  problem,  and  Mr.  Nevin  visited  Wheeling,  Steubenville,  Canons- 
burg, and  other  places  in  the  interest  of  his  venture.  There  were  no  lamps  suited 
for  the  burning  of  the  new  product,  yet  the  oil  found  a foothold,  and  finally  Mr. 
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'Nevin  decided  that  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  buy  a salt  well  for  the  oil  it  yielded. 
In  this  venture  he  was  aided  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis  and  John  Irwin,  Jr.,  of  Sewickley. 
After  a great  deal  of  prospecting,  with  but  slight  and  discouraging  results  and 
much  expense,  came  the  winter  of  1858-9  and  Colonel  Drake’s  first  oil  well  was 
struck.  Mr.  Nevin  read  the  brief  account  of  the  event  to  his  friend  Mr.  Davis, 
and  the  two  decided  that  Oil  Creek  was  the  place  to  visit,  and  that  if  Drake 
could  find  oil  there  they  could,  and  so  kept  the  stiil  going,  to  supply  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  the  new  illuminant.  After  a trip  of  much  hardship  Messrs.  Nevin 
and  Davis  reached  Titusville  and  proceeded  to  look  up  some  land.  The  day 
before  Brewer  & Watson  had  leased  pretty  much  all  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Drake’s  well,  but  Mr.  Nevin  succeeded  in  leasing  for  $1,000  the  McClintock  farm. 
Then  the  Pittsburgers  formed  the  Cornplanter’s  Oil  Company,  secured  another 
quarter  of  the  McClintock  farm  and  proceeded  to  put  down  a well  of  their  own. 
The  first  well  was  an  embarrassing  success.  At  a few  hundred  feet  the  drill  struck 
the  first  flowing  well  that  ever  poured  oil  on  the  surface  of  this  continent.  There 
was  more  oil  than  they  were  prepared  to  handle  and  the  surplus  ran  down  Oil 
Creek  into  the  Allegheny.  It  covered  the  water  all  the  way  to  Pittsburg  and  the 
sight  created  no  end  of  excitement  here.  Three  hundred  barrels  were  brought 
down  to  the  city  and  the  Cornplanter’s  Company  felt  stocked  for  all  time  to  come, 
as  well  as  embarrassed  with  the  cost  of  the  barrels.  This  oil  was  stored  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  freight  depot  at  the  point.  A careless  employe 
started  a fire  that  wiped  the  big  depot  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  oil 
contributed  greatly  to  the  conflagration.  The  demand  for  the  refined,  or  rather 
the  distilled  oil  kept  on  increasing,  but  Mr.  Nevin  did  not  long  continue  in  the 
business,  for  in  1857  or  1858  this  pioneer  refinery  was  sold  to  William  McKeown 
and  Mr.  Finley,  and  Mr.  Nevin  relinquished  his  interest  in  the  Cornplanter’s 
Company  and  devoted  himself  to  more  congenial  affairs.  In  1870  Mr.  Nevin’s 
literary  bent  and  active  brain  led  him  naturally  into  journalism,  an  underlying 
motive  in  his  first  step  was  a desire  to  make  a place  in  newspaper  work  for  his 
nephew,  the  late  Colonel  John  I.  Nevin.  With  this  in  view  Mr.  Nevin  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Sunday  Leader.  Another  point  gained  by  the  transaction  was 
the  securing  of  a telegraphic  franchise  for  the  daily  Leader,  which  Mr.  Nevin  had 
in  mind  and  which  was  launched  a few  months  later.  Finally  Mr.  Nevin  carried 
out  an  idea  whose  correctness  was  soon  shown  in  the  betterment  of  the  Leader. 
He  established  a rule  that  brought  to  the  service  of  the  people  the  brightest  of 
its  correspondents,  to  do  duty  on  the  reportorial  staff.  An  out-of-town  corres- 
pondent of  any  Pittsburg  paper  who  displayed  any  ability  was  certain  to  hear  from 
“Uncle  Robert,”  and  very  often  to  be  placed  upon  his  regular  city  force.  For 
Mr.  Nevin  the  “boys”  felt  an  absolute  affection,  and  when  in  1880  he  founded 
the  Times  this  feeling  found  manifestation  among  the  men  he  had  trained,  and 
their  services  and  hearty  good  will  were  at  his  disposal  in  his  new  venture.  Mr. 
Nevin’s  busy  pen  and  brain  can  not  be  idle.  He  is  engaged  upon  a true  descrip- 
tion of  early  backwoods  life,  wherein  the  plot  is  laid  upon  local  scenes.  Having 
relinquished  the  responsibilities  and  cares  of  active  journalistic  life,  “Uncle  Rob- 
ert’s” later  years  find  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  existence  to  an  extent  well 
above  the  measure  usually  permitted  mortals.  He  is  active  in  mind  and  body; 
possessed  at  once  of  refined  tastes  and  the  means  of  gratifying  them,  as  well  as 
of  that  higher  heritage  of  an  honorable  life,  the  respect,  esteem  and  affection  of  all 
who  know  him. 

John  C.  Kirkpatrick  (deceased).  This  widely  known  and  prominent  iron 
manufacturer  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Turtle 
Creek,  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  January  14,  1833,  to  John  and  Susan 
(Crawford)  Kirkpatrick,  natives  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  At  an  early  day  they 
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sought  a home  in  the  United  States  and  made  a location  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
where  a large  tract  of  land  was  purchased  and  in  due  course  of  time  put  in  a high 
state  of  cultivation.  Upon  the  death  of  the  husband  and  father,  about  1838,  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick  placed  the  farm  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  or  the  executors  of  the 
estate,  and  with  her  family  returned  to  Ireland,  and  at  once  placed  her  son,  John 
C.,  in  school  at  Londonderry,  where  he  remained  until  he  reached  the  age  of 
nineteen  years.  He  then  decided  to  return  to  Pennsylvania  and  after  remaining 
here  until  he  attained  his  majority,  he  returned  to  his  mother  in  Ireland  and  soon 
after  inherited  a moderate  legacy  from  an  uncle.  With  the  means  thus  left  him  he 
returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  embarked  in  the  lamp  and  oil  business,  his  first 
place  of  business  being  located  on  Third  Avenue.  In  1857  or  1858  he  became 
associated  with  Samuel  Kier  in  extensive  oil  enterprises  and  was  among  the  first  - 
to  engage  in  the  refining  of  oil  in  Pittsburg.  Their  business  was  conducted  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  a large  establishment  on  Forty-third  Street  near  the  Allegheny 
Valley  Railway.  He  continued  in  this  business  successfully  and  prosperously 
until  1875,  when  he  sold  his  large  interests  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and 
permanently  retired  from  the  oil  and  oil  refining  business.  The  next  business 
venture  of  this  active  and  enterprising  man  was  to  purchase  the  Rogers  & Burch- 
field Iron  Company’s  establishment  at  Leechburg,  where  he  established  the  large 
iron  manufacturing  business,  to  which  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  active 
years,  and  which  is  still  conducted  by  his  sons  and  comprises  one  of  the  largest 
industries  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  This  business  was  organized  as  the  Kirk- 
patrick Company  (limited),  and  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  was  its  chairman  from  the  time 
of  its  organization  until  his  death.  He  had  also  numerous  other  interests,  among 
which  was  the  Chartiers  Iron  Company  of  Carnegie,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
largest  stockholders.  Upon  his  death  the  business  came  under  the  management 
of  his  sons  John  W.  and  James  Lindsey  and  Malcolm  W.  Leech,  a son-in-law, 
and  is  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  its  organizer  in  the  amount  of  business  which  is  being 
clone.  In  March,  1856,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  married  Miss  Flora  J.  Wallace,  daughter 
of  John  and  Jane  Wallace,  natives  of  North  Ireland,  and  four  children  were  born 
to  them — -Susan  C. ; John  W. ; Jennie  (McCrea),  and  James  L.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
was  of  very  quiet  demeanor  and  extremely  unassuming  but  accomplished  much 
good  in  his  own  unpretentious  way  and  was  very  conscientious  in  discharging 
any  duty  laid  upon  him.  Active  in  church  work,  he  was  for  twenty  years  a trustee 
of  the  Seventh  Linked  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburg.  A useful  life  termi- 
nated with  his  death. 

Charles  Donnelly,  a prominent,  well-known  and  successful  railroad  and  busi- 
ness man  of  Pittsburg,  was  born  near  Londonderry,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
April  16,  1841.  His  father,  Charles  Donnelly,  was  an  officer  in  the  English  army, 
and  after  his  death  the  widow  and  family  came  to  America  in  1849  an'd  settled  in 
Ohio.  Young  Charles  attended  the  public  schools,  and  received  such  instruction 
as  they  then  afforded.  He  came  to  Pittsburg  in  1865  and  entered  the  Iron  City 
College  and  after  completing  a course  in  book-keeping  there  was  employed  by 
James  M.  Cooper,  Escp,  as  book-keeper  for  the  National  Mass,  and  other  copper 
companies  of  which  Mr.  Cooper  had  charge.  After  two  years  of  service  he  was 
offered  a more  remunerative  position  as  book-keeper  for  H.  Childs  & Co.,  whole- 
sale boot  and  shoe  house,  on  Wood  Street,  Pittsburg,  which  position  he  accepted 
and  filled  until  1868,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Connells- 
ville  Railroad  as  auditor  of  disbursement,  and  remained  in  the  service  of  .that 
railroad  for  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  he  filled  the  position  of  auditor, 
treasurer  and  vice-president.  He  resigned  from  that  service  in  1882  and  entered 
the  partnership  of  McClure  & Co.  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Connellsville 
coke,  and  was  an  active  spirit  in  that  company  until  1895.  Mr.  Donnelly  was  mar- 
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ried  in  1872.  After  nineteen  years  of  peaceful  married  life  Mrs.  Donnelly  died 
in  1891,  leaving  six  children — Charles,  Nana,  Bessie,  Roselia,  Louise  and  Alan. 
Mr.  .Donnelly  was  married  the  second  time  in  1892,  to  a sister  of  his  former  wife, 
and  this  union  has  been  blessed  with  two  children — Natalie  and  Dorwynne.  The 
home  of  Mr.  Donnelly  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Pittsburg,  and  his  art  col- 
lection one  of  the  largest  in  the  city.  Many  of  his  paintings  are  highly  valued 
and  are  products  of  the  brush  of  famed  and  noted  artists.  Under  such  happy 
and  refining  influences  the  hours  of  Mr.  Donnelly’s  home  life  are  spent,  and  his 
children  reared  and  educated. 

George  Whitten  Jackson  (deceased),  for  many  years  one  of  Pittsburg’s  most 
active,  prominent  and  successful  business  men,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
1801,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  in  September,  1862.  His  father  was  John 
Jackson,  a manufacturer  of  soap  and  candles,  who  came  to  America  with  his 
family  in  1806,  and  in  the  same  year  settled  in  Pittsburg,  which,  even  at  that  early 
day,  was  a thriving  and  busy  place,  already  practically  controlling  the  trade  of  the 
vast  region  west  and  southwest.  Though  not  as  yet  a center  of  population — its 
inhabitants  numbering  scarcely  more  than  four  thousand — Pittsburg  was  growing 
rapidly,  and  intelligent  traders  and  mechanics  readily  found  within  its  precincts 
cheap  homes  and  abundant  employment  for  their  energy  and  skill.  It  isn’t  likely 
that  John  Jackson  had  any  competition  in  business  in  those  early  days,  as  statistics 
show  that  down  to  1808  there  was  but  one  other  person  of  his  calling  in  the  place. 
He  prospered  in  his  useful  occupation,  brought  up  his  family  in  comfort,  and  gave 
his  children  all  the  educational  advantages  the  custom  of  the  day  demanded. 
George,  the  subject  of  this  article,  finished  his  studies  under  the  skillful  tutorship 
of  a Mr.  Moody,  who  was  generally  recognized  as  the  most  thorough  and  accom- 
plished instructor  in  the  town.  An  old  French  grammar  bearing  his  signature 
attests  that  he  had  studied  that  language.  His  father  witnessed  his  improvement 
with  a parent's  satisfaction  and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  his  manly  and 
intelligent  son  would  assist  him  in  his  business.  But  it  happened  that  George 
greatly  disliked  this  branch  of  manufacture,  and  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  work 
at  it,  ran  away  from  home,  going  to  Wheeling.  Yielding  to  the  importunities 
of  his  mother,  conveyed  in  a fond  letter,  brought  to  him  by  Mr.  John  Albree,  a 
friend  of  the  family,  who  followed  him  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  it,  and 
affected  also  by  the  persuasion  of  that  gentleman,  he  returned  to  Pittsburg  and 
was  immediately  provided  with  a situation  in  a grocer}'  store  owned  by  Mr. 
Albree,  at  the  corner  of  Market  Street  and  the  “Diamond.”  In  this  concern,  in 
which  he  became  a partner,  he  remained  until  1826,  when  his  father  died  and  left 
him  the  business  he  had  founded  and  successfully  carried  on  for  many  years.  To 
protect  the  interest  of  the  estate  for  his  mother,  he  assumed  the  management  of 
the  business,  but  as  his  talents  were  not  in  that  direction  he  disposed  of  it  at  the 
first  opportunity.  He  then  embarked  his  little  fortune  in  the  pork-packing  busi- 
ness, in  Pittsburg,  but  speedily  extended  his  operations  to  Cincinnati  and  Co- 
lumbus. He  remained  in  this  business  until  his  death — a period  of  thirty-five  years 
— having  as  partner  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  his  nephew,  Mr.  George  Jackson 
Townsend.  As  his  wealth  increased,  M!r.  Jackson  broadened  his  field  of  enter- 
prise. In  1845  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  R.  W.  Cunningham  of  New  Castle, 
Pennsylvania,  with  whom  he  remained  connected  till  1852.  New  Castle  was  a place 
of  considerable  importance  at  that  time  through  its  canal  interests,  and  the  point 
was  a good  one  for  the  sale  of  all  heavy  goods.  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Jackson 
did  an  extensive  business  as  dealers  in  grain,  iron,  steel  and  glass.  They' also  acted 
as  general  forwarders  of  merchandise,  and  in  addition  to  their  other  enterprises, 
conducted  a foundry.  The  business  relations  between  the  two  gentlemen  were 
founded  in  mutual  respect  and  esteem.  Among  the  earlier  manufacturers  of 
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Pittsburg  that  of  cotton  spinning  was  quite  generally  regarded  with  high  favor, 
and  as  affording  a most  promising  outlook  for  investment.  Mr.  Jackson  shared 
the  belief  in  common  with  other  wealthy  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  and  in  1849  he 
bought  a fourth  interest  in  the  Anchor  Cotton  Mills.  Great  improvenments 
were  subsequently  made  in  these  mills,  much  valuable  machinery  added,  and  for  a 
score  of  years  it  prospered  and  paid  satisfactory  dividends.  At  length  the  compe- 
tition of  the  mills  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in  New  England,  diverted 
and  diminished  the  trade  to  such  an  extent  that  this  property  greatly  diminished 
in  value,  and  in  1872  it  was  sold  as  it  stood  for  $100,000,  about  its  original  cost. 
In  the  financial  circle  of  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Jackson  was  well  known  as  a gentleman 
whose  sense  of  duty  and  honesty  was  of  the  most  uncompromising  character. 
(He  was  associated  in  important  monetary  trusts  with  the  ablest  and  best  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  his  judgment  was  held  in  the  profoundest  esteem  by  his 
colleagues.  As  far  back  as  the  great  financial  crisis  of  1837,  he  was  a member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  tlie  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Bank.  Although 
the  institution  was  an  exceptionally  strong  one,  and  perfectly  prepared  to  redeem 
its  circulation,  the  majority  of  the  board  voted  to  suspend.  This  step  led  Mr. 
Jackson  to  resign  his  directorship,  he  holding  that  it  was  wrong  for  the  bank  to 
evade  the  fulfillment  of  its  promises  when  able  to  keep  them.  With  the  Bank  of 
Pittsburg,  the  oldest  banking  institution  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Jackson  was  also 
connected  for  many  years,  serving  at  different  times  as  a member  of  its  board  of 
directors.  His  judgment  early  convinced  him  of  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
a railroad  through  the  Valley  of  the  Allegheny,  to  connect  Pittsburg  with  the 
East,  thus  avoiding  the  steep  grades  of  the  mountains.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  party  to  examine  the  route,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  road,  the 
Allegheny  Valley  Railroad,  in  1852,  he  was  elected  a director,  and  as  such  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  management  of  its  affairs  until  1859,  when,  owing  to 
failing  health,  he  was  obliged  to  decline  reelection.  In  1836  Mr.  Jackson  became 
a member  of  the  Smithfield  Street  bridge  board,  and  remained  connected  with  it 
until  his  death,  consequently  during  the  building  of  the  suspension  bridge,  which 
replaced  the  barn  bridge  destroyed  by  fire  in  1845,  and  which  in  turn  has  given 
place  to  the  present  handsome  structure. 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  John  A.  Roebling,  the  engineer  in  charge, 
who  afterward  became  so  widely  known  by  the  building  of  the  railroad  bridge 
over  the  Niagara  River,  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  When  the  disastrous  lesson 
of  the  fire  of  1845  stimulated  renewed  interest  in  insurance,  Mr.  Jackson  took  an 
active  part  in  organizing  the  Western  Insurance  Company,  the  original  capital  of 
which,  $225,000,  has  since  been  increased  to  $300,000.  He  was  an  incorporator 
of  this  company,  and  was  always  zealous  in  promoting  its  interests.  He  was 
public-spirited  to  the  last  degree,  and  all  his  life  entered  heart  and  soul  into  what- 
ever promised  helpfulness  and  usefulness  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg  or  its  people. 
When  the  best  class  of  citizens  looked  upon  it  as  a sacred  duty  to  man  the  fire- 
engines  of  the  town,  he  was  a member  of  the  “Eagle,”  now  known  as  “Engine 
No.  1,”  and  for  a time  was  captain  of  the  company.  When  a young  man  he  took 
considerable  interest  in  local  politics,  and  represented  the  Fourth  Ward  in  the 
council.  J11  1845,  the  year  in  which  a fearful  conflagration  “destroyed  the  best 
half  of  the  citv  of  Pittsburg,”  he  was  president  of  the  Select  branch  of  the  Council, 
and  after  the  fire  he  was  one  of  a committee  of  three,  in  whose  hands  was  placed 
the  pecuniary  aid,  amounting  to  more  than  $160,000,  which  was  contributed  from 
all  sources  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  people  of  the  desolated  city*  A Democrat 
in  early  life,  Mr.  Jackson  passed  in  time  from  that  party  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Republicans.  Previous  to  the  election  of  Buchanan,  he  had  identified  himself 
prominently  with  the  colonization  movement,  taking  an  active  part  in  sending 
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settlers  to  Kansas,  and  giving  freely  of  his  time,  influence  and  means  to  promote 
the  cause.  In  1856  he  was  sent  as  a delegate  to  the  convention  held  in  Buffalo, 
'at  which  John  C.  Fremont  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  “His  loyalty  to 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution  was  unswerving  and  unqualified”  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  an  uncompromising  foe  to  all  jobbery,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  descending  to  meanness  or  trickery  to  increase  his  fortune.  His  kindness  of 
heart  was  not  the  least  distinguishing  of  his  many  excellent  characteristics  and 
was  well  exemplified  by  his  active  interest  in  the  House  of  Refuge  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  other  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions. The  care  of  the  insane  was  a subject  near  his  heart,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  advocates  of  the  erection  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  now 
known  as  “Dixmont,”  and  a firm  supporter  of  the  late  Dr.  Reed.  His  religious 
connections  attached  him  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  early  life  he  attended 
Trinity  Church,  but  afterwards  St.  Andrews.  He  was  married  in  1836  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  later  Peter  Beard;  she  is  described  as  a tall,  handsome  woman, 
noted  for  her  natural  goodness  and  kindness  of  heart. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  not  in  good  health  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  died 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  sixty-one,  being  taken  in  the  midst  of  his  activi- 
ties and  usefulness.  His  death  was  widely  regarded  as  a public  loss.  In  a 
lengthy  and  admirably  conceived  obituary  notice  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  under 
date  September  23,  1862,  this  worthy  man’s  character  and  deeds  are  exhaustively 
reviewed.  The  notice  concludes  with  the  following  summary:  “He:  was  in  the 
truest  sense  a good  citizen.  Possessing  large  means,  he  employed  them  with 
judicious  enterprise  and  liberality  to  advance  the  material  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity. We  have  often  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a kind  landlord,  suffering  many 
losses  from  the  dishonest  and  unworthy  rather  than  cause  distress  to  unfortunate 
tenants.  He  was  indeed  in  all  his  relations  to  his  fellow  men  not  merely  just,  but 
merciful  and  charitable.  He  conducted  an  extensive  private  business  success- 
fully and  honorably.  * * * In  short,  George  W.  Jackson  was  an  unassuming, 
humane,  fearless,  enterprising,  sincerely  honest  man,  and  his  death  is  a most 
serious  calamity.” 

Henry  John  Heinz.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, October  11,  1844.  He  can  trace  his  ancestry  back  along  the  paternal 
line  directly  to  Lorenz  Heinz,  who  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  Kallstadt,  Province  of  Rheinfalz,  Bavaria,  Germany,  and  who  was  a 
prosperous  wine  producer,  a State  official  and  a church  trustee,  which  latter  office 
is  regarded  an  honorable  distinction  in  Germany  as  the  Church  is  under 
the  control  of  the  State.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Henry 
Heinz,  was  born  at  Kallstadt,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1840,  locating  in 
Birmingham,  now  South  Side,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Early  in  1843  there 
came  to  America  a young  woman,  Anna  Margaretta  Schmitt,  a native  of  Cruspis, 
Kurfuerstentum  Hessen,  near  Hershfeld,  Germany,  and  a daughter  of  Johann 
Jacob  Schmitt,  burgermeister  of  that  place.  She  also  settled  in  Birmingham, 
met  Henry  Heinz  and  was  married  to  him  on  December  4,  1843.  They  lived 
happily  together,  and  became  the  parents  of  nine  children,  of  whom  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  the  eldest.  They  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  of 
singularly  devout  and  Christian  lives,  of  strictest  integrity,  and  the  highest  sense 
of  honor.  Mr.  Fleinz  attributes  his  success  in  later  life  largely  to  their  precepts 
(and  example,  and  especially  to  the  moral  principles  imparted  by  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  has  always  been  attached  by  a devotion  as  beautiful  as  it  is  steadfast. 
Her  wise  counsel  in  matters  of  a purely  business  character  as  well  as  in  questions 
involving  right  and  wrong,  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  him,  and  although  she 
is  now  quite  advanced  in  years,  he  still  highly  appreciates  and  often  seeks  her 
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advice,  and  guards  with  fidelity  and  care  her  interest  in  the  business  of  which  he 
is  the  head.  In  1850  his  parents  moved  to  Sharpsburg,  a suburb  of  Pittsburg, 
where  the  father  embarked  in  the  business  of  brickmaking,  and  later  added 
building  and  contracting.  With  characteristic  German  thrift,  a flourishing  pri- 
vate garden  was  cultivated  for  home  use,  in  which  Henry  lent  a hand,  being  earlv 
trained  to  the  duty  of  assisting  his  parents.  As  it  yielded  more  bountifully  than 
the  needs  of  the  family  required,  Henry  engaged  in  the  business  of  disposing  of 
the  surplus  products  among  the  residents  of  the  village,  first  carrying  them 
around  in  a basket,  until  his  increasing  list  of  customers  required  the  use  of  a 
wheelbarrow.  His  education  was  not  being  neglected  in  the  meantime,  as  he 
was  attending  private  and  public  schools,  and  his  religious  training  was  also  care- 
fully looked  after.  It  was  about  this  time,  when  twelve  years  of  age,  that  Henry 
earned  his  first  money  for  himself,  it  being  the  first  and  only  time  he  ever  worked 
away  from  home,  and  at  the  same  time  gained  a success  that  perhaps  gave  him  as 
much  satisfaction  as  any  of  his  later  and  greater  achievements.  A neighboring 
farmer  hired  about  twenty  hands  to  dig  potatoes  in  a field  that  is  now  a part  of 
Aspinwall,  the  very  same  land  at  this  time  being  owned  by  the  Aspinwall  Land 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Heinz  is  president,  and  which  he  helped  to  organize. 
The  usual  wages  for  boys  was  25  cents  a day  and  board.  As  an  inducement 
to  greater  work,  he  offered  one  day  three  prizes  of  25,  12-J  and  6^  cents.  The 
result  was  that  the  foreman  took  first  prize,  an  older  boy  the  second,  and  young 
Heinz  the  third.  He  was  a proud  boy  that  day  as  he  claimed  his  prize,  won  in  a 
contest  with  grown  men  as  well  as  boys.  His  parents  had  intended  him  for  the 
ministry,  but  observing  his  business  sagacity  in  disposing  of  their  garden  products 
to  advantage,  they  allowed  him  to  follow  his  natural  bent,  and  further  encouraged 
him  by  sending  him  to  Duff’s  Business  College  in  Pittsburg.  At  about  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  became  his  father’s  bookkeeper  and  practical  assistant,  and  also  began 
to  put  up  horseradish  in  bottles,  which  he  sold  in  connection  with  the  garden 
products.  The  garden  had  by  this  time  grown  to  four  acres,  requiring  the  keep- 
ing of  a horse  and  wagon  to  market  its  products.  When  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  he  sold  in  one  summer  produce  to  the  value  of  $2,400  from  the  four-acre 
garden,  so  richly  had  he  fertilized  and  kept  it.  It  was  one  of  his  sayings  that 
one  must  be  willing  to  put  gold  into  the  ground  in  order  to  take  diamonds  out. 
Upon  reaching  his  majority  his  father  gave  him  an  interest  in  the  business.  He 
soon  evinced  his  ability  by  introducing  methods  by  means  of  which  the  brick- 
yards, heretofore  idle  in  winter,  were  enabled  to  run  the  entire  year.  Not  satisfied 
with  being  restricted  by  the  limitations  which  a small  place  put  upon  the  business, 
he  obtained  his  father’s  consent  to  a dissolution  of  the  firm,  and,  in  1869,  formed 
a partnership  to  engage  in  the  brick  business  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania. 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  engaged  in  the  pickling  business  at  Sharpsburg.  This 
business  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  first  under  the  firm  name  of  Heinz  & 
Noble,  then  Heinz,  Noble  & Co.,  and  finally  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  the  present  style  of 
the  firm  name.  On  September  23,  1869,  Mr.  Heinz  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Sallie  Sloan  Young,  a daughter  of  Robert  Young  and  Mary  Sloan  Young,  who 
were  representatives  of  highly  esteemed  and  prosperous  families  of  County  Down, 
Ireland,  and  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mrs.  Heinz  was  a woman 
of  buoyant  spirits,  cheerful,  of  remarkable  energy  and  charitable  disposition.  She 
was  not  only  a member  but  an  active  leader  in  many  charitable  institutions  estab- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  young.  To  her  buoyancy  and  happy  disposition  in 
the  hour  of  severe  trial  Mr.  Heinz  attributes  a large  measure  of  his  success.  To 
them  were  born  five  children,  as  follows:  Irene  Edwilda,  Clarence  Noble,  How- 

ard Covode,  Robert  Eugene  (who  died  in  infancy),  and  Clifford  Stanton.  Mrs. 
Heinz  was  a faithful  companion  and  a true  mother,  the  light  and  life  of  her  home, 
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and  the  heaviest  blow  with  which  her  devoted  husband  and  family  were  ever 
inflicted  was  her  death,  on  November  29th,  1894. 

No  sketch  of  Mr.  Heinz  would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  his 
religious  work.  There  is  as  much  need  of  consecrated  men  in  the  busy  marts 
of  trade  as  in  the  pulpit.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  has  been  very  active  in  all  forms  of 
church  work.  Mr.  Heinz  has  often  been  a delegate  to  the  annual  conference  of 
his  church,  and  in  1888  was  a delegate  to  the  General  Conference.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  also  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Adrian 
College,  Michigan,  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  that  denomination.  Kansas 
City  University,  recently  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  is  an  institution  in  which  he  has  taken  great 
interest  for  the  past  five  years.  Dr.  D.  S.  Stephens,  its  present  chancellor,  and 
Mr.  Heinz  were  its  original  promoters.  He  is  the  president  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  has  given  liberally  of  liis  time  and  means,  donating  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a Memorial  Hall  in  memory  of  his  wife,  besides  other  munificent  gifts. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been  a progressive  Sunday  School  super- 
intendent, and,  during  these  busy  years,  scarcely  has  a Sunday  passed,  whether 
<he  was  at  home  or  abroad,  that  did  not  find  him  at  his  own  school  or  a visitor  at 
another.  He  is  now  a director  of  the  State  Sunday  School  Association,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  County  Association,  and  he  has  been  a delegate  to  the  last  three 
International  and  World’s  Conventions.  He  has  been  active  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work,  and  is  also  connected  with  many  charitable  and  benevolent  organizations. 
He  has  been  prominently  identified  with  several  public  measures  and  enterprises 
in  this  community.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Exposition 
Society,  he  has  always  been  a director  in  the  same,  and  in  1897  was  elected  its 
president,  which  honor  he  declined  because  of  the  many  other  responsibilities 
resting  upon  him:  he  is  a member  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Greater  Pittsburg  movement,  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  Greater  Pittsburg  bill.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Cen- 
tral Accident  Insurance  Company,  and  is  its  vice-president.  We  cannot  pass  over 
some  of  the  business  methods  and  rules  that  have  always  characterized  his  life 
and  work.  He  has  always  aimed  to  be  fair  and  frank  in  all  his  business  transac- 
tions, as  well  as  in  everyday  life,  and  his  motto  is  “Make  all  you  can  honestly, 
save  all  you  can  prudently,  give  all  you  can  wisely.  He  that  enjoys  the  two 
former  and  deprives  himself  of  the  latter  privilege  denies  himself'  the  greatest 
enjoyments  of  life.”  Every  employe  is  made  to  feel  that  in  his  employer  he  has 
a friend.  He  keeps  closely  in  touch  with  the  younger  men  of  the  firm,  to  give 
them  encouragement  and  enthusiasm,  impressing  upon  them  and  all  heads  of 
departments  the  important  truth  that  it  is  only  by  the  development  of  the  men  in 
their  charge  that  they  themselves  will  develop,  and  that  this  spirit  be  made  to 
permeate  every  department  of  the  business.  He  always  seeks  to  win  the  hearts 
of  his  men,  one  of  his  favorite  remarks  being  that  “Our  business  is  run  by  heart 
power.”  He  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  have  never  had  a strike  at  their 
factory  or  at  any  of  their  branches.  He  attributes  this  largely  to  the  principle  of 
keeping  close  to  the  hearts  of  his  men.  Every  head  of-  department  has  instilled 
into  his  mind  the  need  of  keeping  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  those  under  his 
control : they  in  turn  are  taught  the  same  lesson,  and  this  same  spirit  passes  in  an 
unbroken  line  from  superior  to  subordinate,  permeating  every  department  of  the 
business  and  unifying  every  interest.  He  firmly  believes  that  by  keeping  in  touch 
and  sympathy  with  the  men,  any  differences  between  employe  and  employer  can 
be  settled  before  sun-down  on  the  day  they  arise.  He  appreciates  the  suggestions 
of  others,  and  believes  that  “in  a multitude  of  counsel  there  is  wisdom.”  In  ac- 
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cordanee  with  this  idea  he  has  instituted  a system  of  daily  meetings,  held  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  firm  and  the  heads  of  departments.  At  this  meeting 
questions  of  importance  that  arise  from  day  to  day  are  received,  discussed  and 
acted  upon.  Mr.  Heinz  is  a pioneer  in  the  industrial  convention  movement, 
regarding  it  as  an  efficient  means  to  the  great  end  of  keeping  in  close  touch  to 
the  hearts  of  the  men,  and  has  accordingly  for  a number  of  years  past  arranged 
annual  conventions  of  branch  house  managers  and  of  salesmen  to  discuss  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  their  respective  departments.  The  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
his  employes  is  further  increased  by  the  adoption  of  all  practicable  means  which 
contribute  to  their  comfort  and  happiness,  such  as  lecture  hall,  library,  bath- 
rooms and  lunch  rooms,  adorned  with  over  one  hundred  pictures  of  historical 
scenes  and  landscape  views,  which  lend  a cheerful  and  refining  influence  to  the 
surroundings.  His  fine  artistic  taste  has  been  employed  in  the  origination  of 
attractive  bottles  and  labels  that  have  done  so  much  to  popularize  their  goods, 
and  which  have  helped  to  justify  their  claim  of  being  originators  and  not  imitators. 
He  resided  in  Sharpsburg  until  1890,  when  lie  removed  to  Pittsburg,  and  is  now 
living  in  the  East  End.  For  many  years  he  has  traveled  extensively,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  Mexico,  Bermuda,  ‘The  West  Indies,  Europe, 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  In  his  travels  he  has  gathered  together  a large  and  valuable 
collection  of  antiquities  and  relics,  in  which  he  takes  great  pride.  The  collection 
is  scientifically  arranged  and  catalogued,  and  is  the  largest  private  collection  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  occupying  one  entire  story  of  his  residence.  Every  age 
of  the  world’s  history  and  almost  every  inhabited  part  of  the  globe  have  con- 
tributed to  it.  Like  every  self-made  man,  Mr.  Heinz  has  devoted  himself  in- 
tently to  the  details  of  his  business,  but  has  not  permitted  this  to  narrow  his 
sympathies.  He  is  broad,  liberal  and  public-spirited.  While  taking  no  active 
part  in  politics,  yet  any  movement,  private  or  public,  having  as  its  object  the  bet- 
terment' of  his  native  city,  has  always  met  his  hearty  approval  and  support,  and 
the  same  energy  which  has  characterized  his  business  career  has  been  as  freely 
expended  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  education  and  religion. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company.  Several  of  the  great  manufacturing  enterprises  of 
Pittsburg  present  such  unique  and  distinguishing  features,  and  are  such  perfect 
models  of  system  and  organization,  that  they  require  something  more  than  mere 
mention.  One  of  these  worthy  of  special  mention  is  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  the 
well-known  manufacturers  of  pickles  and  pure  food  products.  This  business  was 
established  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Heinz  in  1869.  One  room  of  a small  two-story  building 
in  Sharpsburg,  Pennsylvania,  constituted  the  entire  plant.  The  same  year  he  as- 
sociated with  himself  in  business  Mr.  L.  C.  Noble,  and  the  firm  name  became 
Heinz  & Noble.  The  first  year  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  horseradish  was  culti- 
vated, grated,  and  sold  in  glass.  In  1870  Mr.  E.  J.  Noble,  a brother  of  the  above, 
was  admitted  into  the  firm,  which  then  became  Heinz,  Noble  & Co.  In  1871  the 
firm  commenced  the  manufacture  of  new  articles,  celery  sauce,  and  pickles,  both 
in  glass  and  wood,  which  soon  became  the  leading  products  of  the  business.  By 
reason  of  these  newly  added  food  products,  it  soon  became  necessary  to  look  for 
larger  quarters,  so  that  three  rooms,  and  a small  additional  building  were  re- 
quired, instead  of  one  room.  By  1872  the  business  had  so  grown  and  prospered 
that  the  firm  concluded  to  remove  to  Pittsburg,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
greater  facilities  afforded  by  the  city,  and  leased  a large  four-story  building  on 
the  south  side  of  Second  Avenue,  between  Grant  and  Smithfield  streets.  At  this 
time  they  were  using  the  product  of  100  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  located  just 
above  Sharpsburg,  on  the  Allegheny  River.  The  business  continued  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  above  named  partners  until  1875,  when  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, the  Nobles  retiring.  The  firm  was  then  reorganized,  Frederick  Heinz,  a 
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cousin,  and  John  H.  Heinz,  a brother  of  H.  J.  Heinz,  acquiring  an  interest.  John 
H.  Heinz  continued  in  the  firm  until  1888,  when  he  retired.  The  demand  for  the 
goods  had  so  increased  that  it  became  necessary,  in  1877,  1°  rent  an  adjoining 
building  on  Second  Avenue,  extending  through  to  First  Avenue.  Again  be- 
coming cramped  for  room,  a vinegar  factory  on  the  site  of  their  present  plant, 
was  purchased  in  1882.  The  continued  growth  of  the  business  made  it  again 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  manufacturing  facilities,  and,  as  no  suitable  grounds  or 
building  were  to  be  obtained  in  the  part  of  the  city  where  they  were  then  located, 
a large  factory  site  on  the  North  Side  was  purchased  in  1890,  adjoining  their 
vinegar  factory.  Here  they  began  the  erection  of  a group  of  buildings  that  is 
being  added  to  continually,  and  at  the  present  time  contains  over  nine  acres  of 
floor  space.  The  acreage  of  vegetables  has  increased  in  a corresponding  propor- 
tion, as  they  are  now  using  the  product  of  over  10,000  acres  annually,  cultivating 
through  their  own  agencies  larg'e  vegetable  farms  at  Aspinwall  and  Harmarville, 
Pennsylvania,  La  Porte,  Indiana,  and  Muscatine,  Iowa.  One  member  of  the 
firm  devotes  his  entire  time  superintending  these  gardens.  All  vegetables  not 
cultivated  directly  are  grown  under  contract  in  various  localities  throughout  the 
United  States  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  their  perfect  growth.  An- 
other reason  for  growing  vegetables  in  various  localities  is,  that  the  supply  may 
not  be  affected  by  a crop  failure  in  any  one  locality.  The  necessity  of  curing 
vegetables  when  fresh  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  salting  houses  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  vegetables  are  grown,  as  follows:  At  La  Porte,  Indiana,  1880; 

Walkerton,  Indiana,  1882;  Plymouth,  Indiana,  1890;  Hicksville,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  1892;  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  1893;  Ke- 
wanna,  Indiana,  and  Cutchogue,  Long  Island,  New  York,  1894;  Wooster,  Ohio, 
1895;  Holly  and  Saginaw,  Michigan,  and  Grovertown,  Indiana,  1896;  and  at 
Holland,  Michigan,  Monterey  and  La  Paz,  Indiana,  1897.  One  member  of  the 
firm  is  constantly  engaged  in  superintending  these  salting  houses,  and  in  over- 
seeing the  planting,  raising  and  harvesting  of  crops,  grown  under  contract,  from 
seed  furnished  by  the  firm.  This  latter  precaution  is  taken  to  insure  only  the 
choicest  varieties.  In  addition  to  what  is  produced  in  this  country,  this  house  is 
a large  importer  of  the  best  cauliflower  from  Holland,  raisins  and  olives  from 
Spain,  currants  from  Greece,  fresh  fruits  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  best 
quality  of  mustard  seed  from  England,  France  and  Italy.  To  partially  relieve 
the  main  plant  in  preparing  these  food  products  for  the  market,  branch  factories 
have  been  established  at  La  Porte,  Indiana:  Hicksville,  New  York,  and  Musca- 
tine, Iowa,  which  are  operated  in  connection  with  salting  houses  at  those  points, 
while  kraut  factories  have  been  located  at  Aspinwall,  Pennsylvania;  Hicksville, 
New  York;  Saginaw,  Michigan,  and  Muscatine,  Iowa.  A horseradish  factory 
has  been  operated  at  Sharpsburg  ever  since  the  removal  of  the  firm  to  Pittsburg, 
occupying  for  this  purpose  the  same  building  in  which  the  business  was  com- 
menced, to  which  additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  These  branches, 
with  the  main  plant  and  the  salting  houses,  constitute  the  largest  concern  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  and  have  a combined  floor  area  of  over  nineteen  acres. 

The  companjr  uses  enormous  quantities  of  bottles,  mostly  of  their  own  de- 
sign, and  which  have  been  patented.  To  better  meet  the  requirements  in  this 
particular,  a glass  factory  with  a ten-pot  furnace  has  been  established,  where  about 
one-third  of  the  glass  supply  is  made.  To  facilitate  a thorough  canvass  of  all 
parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  insure  the  prompt  delivery  of  goods,  branch 
houses  have  been  established  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  Albany,  Baltimore,  St.  Paul, 

Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Chattanooga,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Jersey  City,  Denver  and  San  Francisco,  and  within  the 
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last  year  a branch  house  has  been  established  in  London,  England.  Over  275 
traveling  salesmen  are  employed  by  the  firm  at  the  various  branches,  and  traveling 
from  these  points  in  all  directions  have  made  familiar  the  name  of  “Heinz's 
pickles”  the  world  over.  In  addition  to  the  branch  houses,  the  distribution  of 
goods  is  further  increased  by  means  of  agencies  located  at  Toronto,  and  Montreal 
in  Canada;  Bluefields,  Nicaragua;  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America;  Liverpool, 
England,  and  in  the  Bermuda  Islands.  Some  few  figures  may  give  a conception 
of  the  magnitude  to  which  this  business  has  grown.  During  the  year  1896  they 
used  7,000,000  bottles,  300,000  oak  barrels,  20,000,000  labels,  500,000  bushels  of 
tomatoes,  100,000  bushels  of  beans,  600,000  bushels  of  apples,  mostly  for  cider 
vinegar,  500  carloads  of  cabbage  for  kraut,  200  carloads  of  salt  and  6,000  barrels 
of  granulated  sugar  to  preserve  the  various  products.  The  pickles  used,  500,000,- 
000,  if  placed  in  a row,  would  make  a line  20,000  miles  long,  almost  enough  to 
g'irdle  the  globe.  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  employ  from  1,500  to  2,00b  people,  but 
during  the  summer  season  the  labor  of  20,000  people  is  required  to  care  for  the 
crops  grown  especially  for  their  use.  The  building's  of  this  firm  at  the  home  plant 
are  equipped  with  every  device  of  a mechanical  or  scientific  character  that  may  be 
used  to  advantage.  To  illustrate  this,  in  the  vinegar  department  the  ordinary 
process  of  nature  in  making  vinegar  is  assisted  by  ingenious  mechanical  devices 
of  their  own  invention,  consisting  of  large  rotary  cylinders  which  expose  the 
liquid  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  thereby  making  acetification  more  speedy  and 
complete,  and  the  product  more  perfect.  This  process  is  carried  one  step  further 
than  that  of  nature,  in  that  the  vinegar  is  sterilized  and  every  barrel  is  tested  to 
insure  its  purity  and  required  strength  before  reaching  the  market.  The  pickle 
bottling  department  is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  Here  are  long  rows  of  bright, 
active  girls,  all  neatly  uniformed,  seated  at  tile-covered  tables,  skillfully  arranging 
in  bottles,  by  means  of  a curved  stick,  the  pickles  that  have  been  previously  pre- 
pared. A recently  added  department  of  great  importance  is  that  one  in  which 
baked  beans  with  tomato  sauce  are  put  up.  The  beans  are  first  baked  in  large 
lovens,  and  are  then  filled  into  the  cans  dry.  Each  can  is  weighed  separately  so 
that  the  proportion  of  beans  and  sauce  will  be  uniform.  After  weighing,  the 
sauce  is  added.  Not  only  is  this  factory  equipped  with  an  idea  of  utility,  but  the 
health,  comfort  and  convenience,  and  even  enjoyment  of  the  employes  have  been 
considered.  A restaurant  is  operated  in  the  building  where  employes  can  get  a 
'meal  or  lunch  at  actual  cost.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  modern  and  per- 
fect. For  the  use  of  the  girls  a commodious  dressing-room  has  been  provided, 
which  is  a model  for  cleanliness,  convenience  and  comfort.  Each  girl  is  provided 
with  an  individual  locker  for  her  clothes,  and  connected  with  the  dressing  rooms 
are  bathrooms  and  a temporary  hospital.  They  also  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a 
special  dining-room,  decorated  with  over  one  hundred  etchings,  photo-gravures 
and  water  colors  of  historical  and  landscape  scenes,  which  tend  to  increase  the  at- 
tractiveness and  cheerfulness  of  the  surroundings.  A large  orphenion,  imported 
from  Germany,  furnishes  music  during  the  lunch  hour.  Other  features  are  a 
circulating  library,  lecture  hall,  and  a roof  garden  with  a fountain.  The  power 
house  is  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  It  has  a floor  of  Alhambra 
tile,  marble  wainscoting  and  pillars,  and  doors  and  interior  woodwork  of  ma- 
hogany. The  entire  plant  is  operated  by  electricity.  All  visitors  are  most  forci- 
bly impressed  with  the  extreme  cleanliness  everywhere  apparent;  no  house- 
keeper is  more  exacting  in  this  respect  in  her  own  kitchen.  Every  department  of 
this  establishment  is  open  to  inspection  by  the  public.  The  stable  is  one  of  the 
buildings  recently  completed,  and  consists  of  three  stories  and  a basement,  80  by 
100  feet.  It  is  constructed  of  vitrified,  mottled,  pressed  brick,  with  Ohio  sand- 
stone trimmings,  and  provides  accommodations  for  100  horses.  The  interior 
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framework  is  of  structural  steel,  the  space  between  the  floor  beams  is  filled  with 
concrete  and  cement,  and  all  the  fixtures  are  made  of  iron  and  steel,  making  it  an 
absolutely  fireproof  building.  A light,  cheerful  interior  is  secured  by  windows  on 
the  four  sides,  those  in  front  being  plate  glass.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  supplied  with  modern  ventilators.  The  stalls  which  are  upon  the 
second  floor,  are  partitioned  off  by  pipe-iron  gratings.  A bath-room  and  a hos- 
pital are  provided  for  the  horses;  the  harness  is  conveyed  to  the  harness  room  by 
an  overhead  carrier;  the  horses  cleaned  by  electrical  appliances,  and  food  and 
water  supplied  by  automatic  mechanism.  -It  is  said  that  the  horses  actually  ex- 
hibit a sense  of  pride  in  their  elaborate  home. 

Another  special  feature  is  the  care  the  company  exercises  in  shipping  its 
goods.  They  operate  a refrigerator  car  line  to  obviate  any  inconvenience  in 
shipping  arising  from  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  raw  stock  is  transferred  from 
the  salting  houses  and  storage  rooms  in  specially  designed  tank  cars.  Similar 
cars  are  used  for  shipping  cider  and  vinegar.  The  North  Side  factories  have 
ample  shipping  facilities,  being  connected  by  four  sidings  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  system,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  Pittsburg  and  Western 
Railroad.  The  exhibits  of  this  firm  at  various  international  and  food  expositions 
have  been  conspicuous  and  noteworthy.  In  1889  they  received  at  Paris  the  gold 
medal,  it  being  the  first  medal  ever  awarded  an  American  pickier  in  Europe. 
Medals  were  also  received  at  Antwerp,  and  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  1893  they  re- 
ceived three  medals  and  awards  on  eighteen  articles  of  their  production.  One 
medal  was  received  for  the  uniqueness  of  the  entire  display  as  a special  feature  of 
the  Fair.  Altogether  thirty-two  highest  medals  have  been  awarded  to  them.  At 
present  the  firm  consists  of  the  following  named  gentlemen:  H.  J.  Heinz  and 

Frederick  Heinz,  who  were  members  of  the  firm  at  the  reorganization  in  1875;  G. 
II.  Prager,  who  became  a member  in  1880,  and  Sebastian  Mueller,  H.  F.  Dunham 
and  W.  H.  Robinson,  who  were  admitted  in  June,  1891.  The  business  is  very 
thoroughly  organized,  and  great  efficiency  is  thereby  attained.  Mr.  Fred  Heinz 
has  charge  of  the  farms;  Mr.  Prager  directs  the  extensive  correspondence  of  the 
firm;  Mr.  Mueller  is  the  very  efficient  head  of  the  manufacturing  department; 
Mr.  Dunham  has  charge  of  the  salting  houses  and  the  growing  of  vegetables 
under  contracts,  and  Mr.  Robinson  has  the  management  of  the  finances  and  the 
details  of  office  work,  while  Mr.  H.  J.  Heinz  exercises  a general  supervision. 

Captain  James  Rees  (deceased).  In  searching  for  material  from  which  to 
prepare  a sketch  of  the  life  of  this  notable  pioneer,  we  fortunately  found  a copy  of 
“American  Working  People,”  published  in  1872.  The  editor  had  been  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  fellow-workman  of  Captain  Rees  for  years,  so,  as  we  may  posi- 
tively conclude  that  the  matter  is  true  and  just,  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
freely  from  it.  “In  1827  a family  of  Welsh  immigrants,  consisting  of  father, 
mother  and  nine  children,  arrived  in  America  from  their  native  land.  James 
Rees  was  then  in  his  seventh  year,  having  been  born  December  25,  1821.  They 
settled  in  a small  town  near  Wheeling,  Virginia,  where  the  father  died  within  a 
week.  James  soon  after  went  to  work  to  learn  the  trade  of  shoemaking,  but  left 
this  to  work  on  a farm.  The  family,  however,  removed  to  Pittsburg,  and  it  was 
there  the  subject  of  our  sketch  conceived  the  importance  of  making  himself  use- 
ful in  the  world.  The  busy  workers  developed  within  him  thoughts  and  hopes 
which  he  thought  for  a while  vainly  to  realize.  His  first  effort  was  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Samuel  Roberts,  where  he  was  employed  to  push  cars  out  of  the  pit. 
Six  months’  work  there  gave  him  more  muscle  and  more  ambition,  and  next  he 
found'  employment  in  Bakewell’s  glasshouse,  where  Colonel  William  Phillips 
was  foreman.  They  worked  together  six  months,  and  there  formed  those  habits 
of  industry,  and  gathered  tog-ether  their  first  dollars,  which  were  the  basis  of  their 
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present  wealth  and  popularity.  One  dollar  and  a half  per  week  was  his  pay  then, 
and  it  was  placed  in  his  mother’s  hands  every  Saturday  night,  with  the  pride  of  a 
young  mechanic.  But  his  natural  inclination  led  him  to  mechanical  work,  and 
he  obtained  employment  in  the  machine  shops  of  Smith  & Irwin,  where  he  worked 
for  fifteen  months  for  $3  per  week.  Here  among  steamboat  engines,  the  latent 
faculty  within  him  developed  rapidly,  and  he  acquired,  as  if  by  magic,  a practical 
knowledge  and  a scientific  conception  of  the  operation  of  steam  in  connection  with 
machinery.  He  never  stopped  to  think  of  long  or  short  hours  or  high  or  low 
wages,  but  every  hour,  and  every  thought,  was  devoted  to  the  mastery  of  the 
science  of  machinery  and  engines.  During  this  time  he  was  the  only  support  of 
his  mother.  But  our  young  mechanic  was  not  contented  with  working  hard  all 
day  at  his  lathe,  with  hands  and  head.  At  evening  he  became  a man  of  business 
on  a small  scale  in  this  fashion:  He  would  be  on  hand  at  the  old  canal  depot 

when  the  travelers  arrived,  and  would  contract  with  them  for  the  delivery  of  their 
trunks  at  the  hotels  for  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  and  would  then  find  a drayman 
to  deliver  the  entire  load,  perhaps  a half  dozen  or  more,  for  fifty  cents,  and  he  have 
the  balance  as  profits.  There  are  few  boys  who  possess  equal  enterprise,  and  it 
is  only  such  energy  as  this  that  makes  our  leading  men.  While  others  were 
lounging  in  idleness,  after  a listless  day’s  work,  young  Rees  was  making  his.  dollar 
or  two,  and  initiating  himself  in  the  ways  of  business.  ‘Excelsior’  was  the  motto 
of  our  young  mechanic,  and  he  was,  after  awhile,  engaged  in  the  works  of  Snow- 
den & Co.,  at  Brownsville,  as  foreman.  He  never  spent  a cent  needlessly,  and 
saved  every  dollar  for  use.  One  who  knew  him  during  these  days  well,  remarked 
to  the  editor,  ‘I  don’t  believe  James  Rees  spent  a ten-cent  piece  for  three  years 
needlessly.’  He  added  dollar  to  dollar  slowly,  and  after  a year  or  two  returned 
to  Pittsburg — now  a young  man— where  he  was  employed  by  the  firm  of  Stack- 
house  & Thompson,  to  oversee  the  construction  of  the  engines  of  a new  revenue 
cutter,  the  first  ever  built  here  by  the  General  Government  for  lake  service.  It  was 
called  the  Michigan,  and  was  launched  in  the  year  1843.  Mr.  Rees  had  now 
fought  through  ten  years’  of  hard  work,  and  had  during  this  time  been  the  main 
support  of  his  mother.  He  had  thoroughly  acquired  a good  trade,  and  had  also 
acquired  a reputation  for  thoroughness  as  a mechanic  which  few  might  claim. 
After  finishing  the  steamboat  Michigan  he  took  charge  of  the  shop  of  Rowe  & 
Davis.  Mr.  Rees  subsequently  became  the  lessee  for  six  months  of  these  works, 
and  took  in  with  him  William  Hutchinson  and  John  Morrow.  On  the  termina- 
tion of  the  lease,  the  works  were  rented  over  his  head,  and  he  was  left  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  work  on  his  hands,  with  no  shop  to  finish  it  in. 
He  at  once  purchased  the  shop  of  Robert  White  & Bro.,  and  formed  the  partner- 
ship of  Rees,  Hartupe  & Co.,  which  continued  three  years,  and  was  dissolved  in 
1851.  We  should  have  remarked  that  while  at  Brownsville,  Mr.  Rees  accom- 
plished a change  for  which  the  thanks  of  every  workingman  in  the  land  is  due 
him.  He  established  the  ten-hour  system  of  labor,  and  brought  about  its  general 
adoption.  Hitherto  men  had  been  working  eleven,  and  in  some  cases,  twelve 
hours  per  day,  but  Mr.  Rees  believed  this  to  be  an  imposition  on  workingmen, 
and  resolved  upon  a change.  He  made  it,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  turned  out 
one-half  more  work  at  less  cost  in  money.  I he  benefits  of  the  change  were  so 
apparent  that  it  soon  was  universally  adopted.  For  a while  he  filled  the  position 
as  engineer  on  the  river  boats  during  the  winter  months.  After  disposing  of  his 
other  interests,  he  bought  the  establishment  of  Robert  Whiteman,  at  the  Point. 
He  was  now  in  the  position  towards  which  he  had  been  striving.  It  was  the 
dream  of  his  boyhood,  and  every  stroke  he  made  was  one  stroke  nearer  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  hope. 

“The  most  prominent  trait  of  Mr.  Rees’  character  is  incorruptible  integrity. 
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His  reputation  as  a man  on  whose  word  the  utmost  reliance  can  be  placed,  brought 
work  in  upon  him  faster  than  he  possessed  facilities  to  execute  it.  It  became 
necessary  for  him  to  increase  his  facilities,  and  in  1854  he  purchased  his  present 
site,  corner  Duquesne  Way  and  Fourth  Street,  where  he  continued  up  to  his 
death,  yearly  increasing  in  business  and  wealth,  and  in  popularity  among  his 
workmen.  His  establishment  is  a model  shop.  Every  available  space  is  filled 
with  busy  workmen,  who  seem  to  be  infused  with  their  employer’s  spirit.  Go 
where  you  will,  you  see  Mr.  Rees  among  his  workingmen,  personally  supervising 
the  work  entrusted  to  him.  He  is  a ‘square  dealing  man,’  to  use  the  language  of 
one  who  knows  him  since  boyhood,  and  this  accounts  largely  for  his  success.  Mr. 
Rees  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  tall,  stout,  of  ruddy  complexion,  of  a courteous 
and  affable  disposition.  He  is  respected  by  all,  and  his  modesty  has  kept  him 
out  of  public  view.  It  is  such  men  who  make  our  cities.” 

In  the  early  fifties  Captain  Rees  originated  the  line  of  freight  and  passenger 
packets  on  the  Allegheny  River.  This  venture  was  a marvelous  success,  espe- 
cially regarding  the  oil-carrying  trade,  which  lasted  until  about  1865,  when  it  was 
abandoned  to  the  railroad.  His  entire  attention  was  then  turned  to  engine  and 
boat-building,  and  the  history  of  his  success  in  this  respect  is  closely  identified 
with  the  industrial  growth  and  progress  of  Pittsburg.  Many  of  the  most  famous 
boats  which  have  navigated  the  Western  and  Southern  rivers,  from  i860  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  September  12,  1889,  were  constructed  under  the  guidance  of 
his  master-hand  and  brain.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Silver  Cloud,  Silver 
Cloud  No.  2,  the  Silver  Spray,  Juanita,  Nora,  Lorena,  Paragon,  Will  S.  Hays, 
Exporter,  Hattie  Nowland,  Kate  Adams,  Joe  Peters,  etc.  To  James  Rees  & Sons, 
of  Pittsburg,  belong  the  honor  of  constructing  the  first  steel-plate  steamboat  built 
in  the  United  States.  In  1878  they  extended  their  trade  outside  the  limits  of  our 
own  country,  and  constructed  the  Francesco'  Montoya,  for  the  Magdalena  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  of  South  America.  Such  excellent  satisfaction  did  the 
Francesco  give  that  the  same  company  ordered,  in  1879,  another  boat  of  similar 
dimensions  named  the  Victoria.  In  1880  the  Venezuela  was  built  for  the  same 
trade,  and  in  1881  the  Columbia  for  the  Irma  San  Juan  River,  Nicaragua.  The 
fame  of  these  “stern-wheelers,”  built  by  Captain  Rees,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Russian  Government,  and  from  the  shops  of  this  Pittsburg  shipyard  went  the 
drafts  and  specifications  and  the  mechanics  which  inaugurated  upon  the  Volga 
and  the  Dneiper  and  other  rivers  of  Russia,  the  building  of  those  stern-wheel 
steamboats,  which  now  navigate  those  and  other  streams  of  that  empire.  Captain 
Rees  was  of  a naturally  retiring  and  modest  disposition,  but  he  always  took  an 
active  and  interested  part  in  city  affairs.  Pie  was  a well-known  member  of  the 
old  volunteer  fire  department,  and  was  for  many  years  a prominent  member  of 
the  City  Council.  In  that  office,  as  a member  of  the  water  and  fire  committees, 
he  rendered  most  excellent  service  for  the  interest  of  the  city.  He  also  served 
several  terms  as  a member  of  the  board  of  fire  commissioners.  Among  many 
highly  eulogistic  articles  relating  to  Captain  Rees’  life,  the  Commercial  Gazette, 
'of  September  13,  says:  “In  his  business  relations  James  Rees  was  known  as  a 

man  of  sterling  integrity  and  high  honor.  Socially  he  was  genial,  affable  and 
companionable.  His  conversation  was  ever  enlivened  with  a fund  of  anecdotes 
and  recollections  of  men  and  events,  which  gave  an  added  charm.  In  his  spacious 
home,  5045  Fifth  Avenue,  he  dispensed  a pleasing  and  most  acceptable  hospitality. 
In  manner  he  was  thoroughly  democratic.  To  the  men  in  his  employ  he,  was 
ever  popular,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  generous  treatment  and 
many  unsolicited  acts  of  kindness.  He  knew  all  the  old  employes  by  name,  and 
would  talk  to  them  familiarly,  inquiring  about  their  own  and  their  families’  well- 
fare.  To  this  community  he  was  a useful  member,  being  always  one  of  the 
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pioneers  in  any  public  enterprise  or  movement  looking  to  the  advance  of  the  city.” 
At  his  death  he  was  identified  with  two  firms — James  Rees  & Sons,  boiler  manu- 
facturers, and  James  Rees  Duquesne  Engine  Works.  These  interests  were  in- 
corporated July  1,  1895,  under  the  name  of  James  Rees  & Sons  Company.  The 
present  officers  are:  James  H.  Rees,  president;  Thomas  M.  Rees,  vice-president; 
William  M.  Rees,  treasurer;  David  A.  Rees,  secretary;  and  the  business  is  con- 
trolled by  his  sons,  and  is  being  yearly  expanded,  so  that  the  name  of  this  firm 
is  known  throughout  the  shipping  world.  They  have  built  the  almost  incredible 
number  of  over  600  steamboats,  which  ply  the  rivers  of  three  continents. 

Henry  Clay  Frick,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  manufacturer  of  coke  and 
steel,  whose  masterful  business  acumen  has  contributed  in  a large  measure  to 
place  Western  Pennsylvania  in  the  position  of  first  importance  in  manufacturing 
in  a country  which  begins  the  twentieth  century  as  the  industrial  leader  of  the 
world,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  December,  1849,'  M the  village  of  West  Overton, 
Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a son  of  John  W.  and  Elizabeth 
Overholt  Frick.  His  father  was  a farmer  and  of  Swiss  ancestry;  his  mother  was 
of  German  ancestry,  and  the  daughter  of  Abraham  Overholt,  one  of  the  largest 
land  owners  and  the  leading  miller  and  distiller  of  his  time  in  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  Like  many  who  have  attained  conspicuous  places  in  the  com- 
mercial and  professional  life  of  America,  Mr.  Frick  was  reared  in  the  wholesome 
environment  of  the  country.  His  early  education  was  the  best  the  schools  of  the 
vicinity  afforded,  but  with  a precocious  bent  toward  business  affairs,  he  g'ave  up 
part  of  his  school  days  to  gratify  a desire  for  practical  training,  to  the  work  of  a 
clerk  in  a dry-goods  store  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Pennsylvania.  In  1869  he  sought 
a permanent  business  occupation,  but  taking  that  which  was  offered,  entered  the 
office  of  his  grandfather  as  bookkeeper,  at  Broad  Ford,  Fayette  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Thus  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  industrial  development  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  whom  Pittsburg  owes  much  for  her  place  among  the  leading  cities  of 
America  and  who  has  done  much  to  make  the  United  States  one  of  the  foremost 
commercial  nations  of  the  world,  modestly  commenced  his  business  life.  While 
in  the  office  of  his  grandfather,  young  Mr.  Frick  had  his  attention  called  to  the 
value  of  the  coking  coal  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad  Ford.  Coke  making, 
then  in  its  infancy  as  an  industry,  was  a business  with  which  he  was  not  familiar, 
but  he  made  a thorough  investigation  of  it,  and  entered  into  a partnership  with  a 
number  of  men  in  the  locality,  bought  a tract  of  coal  land  and  built  about  fifty  ovens 
for  the  manufacture  of  coke.  This  was  his  first  business  venture,  and  he  under- 
took its  management  with  much  enthusiasm.  The  business  expanded  rapidly, 
as  a ready  sale  was  found  for  the  product  at  the  foundries  and  furnaces  operating 
all  over  the  country.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  was  enlarged  as  the  demand  for 
coke  increased,  and  in  1873  the  firm  had  two  hundred  ovens.  The  panic  of  that 
year  embarrassed  many  of  the  customers,  and  the  sale  of  coke  was  curtailed  con- 
siderably. Some  of  Mr.  Frick’s  partners  fell  into  financial  straits,  and  the  enter- 
prise received  a setback.  In  this  emergency  lie  appealed  to  several  friends  who 
had  faith  in  his  ability,  among  others  Hon.  Thomas  Mellon,  of  Pittsburg,  securing 
from  them  the  means  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  interests  of  his  partners, 
obtaining  control  of  the  business.  Coal  lands  ranged  low  in  price  at  this  time 
and  until  the  country  recovered  from  the  prostration  of  1873.  Mr.  Frick  took 
advantage  of  the  depression  and  acquired  several  good  properties  which  had  been 
put  on  the  market.  When  business  revived,  his  superior  judgment  in  these  pur- 
chases was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  for  a time,  the  annual  profits  more  than 
equaled  the  purchase  price.  In  1878  he  sold  an  interest  in  his  business  to  E.  M. 
Ferguson,  of  Pittsburg.  Afterwards  Walton  Ferguson  was  admitted  to  the  firm 
of  H.  C.  Frick  & Co.  In  1882  that  firm  was  merged  into  the  PI.  C.  Frick  Coke 
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Company,  and  Carnegie  Brothers  & Co.,  Limited,  were  large  purchasers  of  the 
stock.  The  company  is  now  the  largest  coke  producer  in  the  world,  owning  in 
the  Connellsville  Coke  Region  in  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties,  nearly 
40,000  acres  of  coal  and  1 2,000  coke  ovens,  with  a daily  capacity  of  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  tons  of  coke,  employing  upwards  of  11,000  miners  and  coke 
operatives,  and  furnishing  an  enormous  traffic  for  the  railroads  running  into  the 
iron-producing  districts. 

The  remarkable  qualifications  as  an  organizer  and  director  of  vast  business 
interests  shown  by  Mr.  Frick  in  the  development  of  the  coke  industry,  brought 
him  an  offer,  in  1889,  °f  an  interest  and  official  connection  with  the  Carnegie 
concerns.  He  was  admitted  to  the  firm  of  Carnegie  Brothers  & Co.,  Limited,  as 
its  chairman,  and  continued  as  chairman  of  that  association  and  its  successor,  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited,  since  the  reorganization  in  1892.  In  1895,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Frick,  the  duties  of  the  chairman  were  divided,  most  of  the 
executive  details  being  transferred  to  the  newly  created  -office  of  president,  Mr. 
Frick  retaining  the  official  title  of  chairman  of  the  board  of  managers.  In  1897 
he  also  relinquished  the  management  of  the  minor  affairs  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Co’ke 
Company,  becoming  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors,  enabling  him  to  give 
more  time  to  his  large  and  varied  interests  apart  from  the  coke  and  steel  business, 
and  to  gain  some  of  the  leisure  which  a life  of  incessant  activity  previously  pre- 
cluded. By  reason  of  his  position  for  years  as  the  head  of  several  large  employing 
interests,  Mr.  Frick  has  necessarily  been  brought  into  public  prominence  occa- 
sionally through  the  labor  disturbances  incident  to  the  operation  of  such  great 
industrial  enterprises,  notably  during  the  disturbance  at  the  Homestead  Works 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited,  in  1892.  Because  of  additions  to  the 
mills  and  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  designed  to  lighten  labor  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  product,  a number  of  men  in  many  departments, 
paid  certain  fixed  rates  per  ton  of  product,  known  as  “tonnage  men,”  were  enabled 
to  earn  wages  in  some  cases  100  per  cent  higher  than  was  contemplated  by  them- 
selves or  the  company  when  the  wage  scale  was  made  three  years  previously — 
wages  unreasonably  high,  entirely  out  of  proportion  when  compared  with  those  of 
other  men  in  the  same  mill,  and  very  much  in  excess  of  the  wages  paid  for  similar 
work  by  the  competitors  of  the  company.  In  the  negotiations  between  the 
officials  of  the  company  and  the  officials  of  the  labor  organizations  for  a new  wage 
scale  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  the  then  existing  one,  the  labor  officials 
refused  to  make  or  permit  any  reduction  to  be  made  in  the  rates  paid  to  these 
“tonnage  men.”  Mr.  Frick  took  a firm  stand  for  the  correction  of  this  manifest 
injustice,  and  prepared  a scale  eliminating  all  the  inequalities  of  the  old  one,  and 
presented  it  to  the  workmen  without  the  approval  of  the  labor  officials.  A strike 
involving  all  the  men  employed  at  the  mill  ensued,  attended  with  extreme  dis- 
order and  rioting.  Time  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Mr. -Frick’s 
stand  in  the  matter.  With  less  than  a year's  trial  of  the  new  scale,  the  workmen 
and  others  intimately  connected  with  the  trouble,  freely  admitted  its  fairness  and 
liberality,  and  that  the  strike  was  a mistake  and  wholly  unjustifiable.  After  try- 
ing every  means  and  exhausting  every  possible  resource,  including  arbitration  of 
differences  by  disinterested  persons,  and  failing  to  insure  the  operation  of  the 
works  through  the  agency  of  labor  organizations,  against  interruptions  on  ac- 
count of  labor  disputes,  he  finally  discontinued  contract  arrangements  with  the 
employes  through  organizations,  contracting  instead  with  the  workmen  direct. 
As  a result  of  this  policy,  suspensions  of  operations  have  become  infrequent,  the 
causes  of  discord  minimized,  and  the  condition  of  the  workmen  immeasurably 
improved. 

In  business  Mr.  Frick  is  wonderfully  quick  of  comprehension  and  accurate 
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in  his  judgment  of  men  and  affairs.  It  appears  easy  for  him  to  select  the  best 
man  for  a particular  duty.  He  never  lacks  courage  to  vigorously  carry  out  his 
decisions.  He  is  equally  firm  and  courageous  in  opposing  any  measure  of  which 
his  judgment  or  strong  sense  of  right  disapproves.  Personally  Mr.  Frick  is  ex- 
tremely modest,  sympathetic,  kind  and  unassuming  in  his  intercourse  with  others. 
At  home  he  is  sociable,  happy,  domestic  and  affectionate.  His  charities  are  great 
but  are  quietly  and  modestly  bestowed.  December  15,  1881,  Mr.  Frick  married 
Adelaide  Howard,  daughter  of  the  late  Asa  P.  Childs,  of  Pittsburg.  To  them  have 
been  born  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  one  son  and  one  daughter  being 
deceased. 

Philip  Reymer  (deceased).  This  government  of  the  people  is  no  discrim- 
inator of  persons,  and  its  doors  are  opened  wide  for  entrance  into  the  business 
or  professional  arena  of  all  such  as  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  to  success. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  country  on  the  globe  where  a man  rnust  win  his 
own  way,  either  by  the  exercise  of  brain,  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  without 
the  aid  of  adventitious  circumstances,  or  the  accident  of  birth.  The  paternal 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  came  to  realize  that  many  opportunities 
were  offered  to  those  who  wished  to  rise  in  the  world,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
“stars  and  stripes,”  and  thither  he  came  from  his  native  land  of  Germany  when  a 
small  boy,  and  afterward  aided  the  land  of  his  adoption  in  her  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. He  reared  a family  in  this  country — his  son  Peter  becoming  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  a well-known  and  substantial  citizen  of 
Greencastle,  Pennsylvania.  Philip  Reymer’s  early  business  training  was  thor- 
ough; he  was  a bookkeeper  in  early  manhood  until  he  became  associated  with 
Joshua  Rhodes,  and  became  interested  in  a mercantile  establishment  of  his  own, 
establishing  the  firm  of  Reymer  & Anderson  in  1852,  which  became  the  firm 
of  Reymer  & Bros,  in  1861 — wholesale  fruit  and  confectionery — to  the  successful 
management  and  conduct  of  which  his  attention  was  devoted  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Incidentally,  he  was  connected  in  an  official  capacity  with 
the  Mechanics  National  Bank,  the  Western  Insurance  Company,  as  well  as  other 
enterprises  of  importance.  He  was  a keen  and  successful  financier,  born  on 
Third  Avenue  in  Pittsburg,  June  27,  1824.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  city,  but  throughout  his  life  was  a deep  reader,  becoming 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  useful  and  important  topics  of  the  times.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Hannah  Riter,  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  affiliated  with  the 
Republican  party  in  politics,  and  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  religion,  being 
a member  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  many  years  one  of  its 
trustees. 

Thomas  Morrison  Carnegie  (deceased).  The  name  of  Thomas  Morrison 
Carnegie  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  Pittsburg  as  synonymous  with  good 
citizenship  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public  weal.  There  was  no  cloud  upon 
it,  and  it  was  brighter  by  use  like  rare  gold.  In  all  the  positions  in  which  its 
owner  was  called  to  labor  he  acted  with  wisdom  and  in  the  most  shining  good 
faith.  He  attracted  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  by  his  sterling  worth  and 
unusual  gifts,  and  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  men  noted  for  their  skill,  force, 
intellect  and  great  ability.  In  few  words,  he  was  a man  to  be  depended  on  at  all 
times.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  a native  of  Scotland,  born  at  Dunfermline,  October  2, 
1 844,  but  as  he  came  to  America  when  a lad  of  four  years,  all  his  recollections 
were  of  his  adopted  country.  Upon  reaching  this  country  his  parents  settled  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  there  young  Carnegie  found  employment  a few  years 
later  as  telegraph  operator  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
In  the  year  i860,  when  only  sixteen  years  old,  he  entered  into  a partnership  with 
Messrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  his  brother,  Andrew  Kloman  and  Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  in 
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the  operation  of  a small  ironmill  which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  Twen- 
ty-ninth Street  works.  In  the  year  1865  the  firm  consolidated  with  the  Cyclops  Iron 
Company,  of  which  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Thomas  N.  Miller  were  principal  own- 
ers, under  the  firm  name  of  the  Union  Iron  Mills.  Subsequently  the  firm  was 
enlarged  and  changed  at  various  times,  and  finally  became  one  of  the  staunchest 
concerns  in  the  entire  country.  On  April  1,  1881,  it  was  merged  into  Carnegie 
Brothers  & Co.,  Limited,  with  Thomas  M.  Carnegie  as  chairman,  a position  he 
filled  most  creditably  until  his  death.  Aside  from  this  Mr.  Carnegie  was  con- 
nected with  many  other  business  enterprises,  among  them  being  that  of  Carnegie, 
Phipps  & Co.,  Limited,  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  and  the  New  York  and 
Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Company.  He  was  also  a director  of  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Company,  and  a director  in  the  Lawrence  and  Third  National  Banks.  His 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  requirements  of  steel  making  had  much  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  firms  with  which  he  was  identified,  and  his  genial,  unassuming 
manner  won  the  kindliest  feelings  from  his  associates  and  employes.  A con- 
servative man,  retiring  in  disposition,  Mr.  Carnegie  was  a liberal  contributor  to 
various  enterprises  although  unobtrusive  in  his  gifts.  He  was  also  a lover  of 
good  literature,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  Owing 
to  his  finely  balanced  mind,  excellent  judgment  and  keen  insight  into  character 
and  motives,  he  would  have  made  his  mark  in  the  legal  profession,  particularly 
so  on  the  judicial  bench,  but  being  physically  delicate  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his 
attention  to  other  spheres  of  usefulness.  In  the  month  of  June,  1866,  Mr.  Car- 
negie wedded  Miss  Lucy  Coleman,  daughter  of  William  Coleman,  and  to  this 
marriage  were  born  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  While  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
while  best  prepared  to  enjoy  the.  fruits  of  his  genius,  he  contracted  a severe  cold 
which  rapidly  developed  into  pneumonia.  From  this  he  died  at  noon  on  October 
19,  1886. 

Andrew  Fleming,  M.  D.  The  ordinary  life  of  a physician  of  extended  prac- 
tice in  a large  city,  while  not  usually  marked  by  startling  events  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  public,  is  nevertheless  one  taking  a most  important  place  in  the 
lives  of  most  men,  for  there  are  often  times  when  the  happiness,  the  means  of  live- 
lihood, indeed,  the  entire  future  of  the  families,  depend  upon  the  ability  and  de- 
votion of  the  physician.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  faithful  physician  justly 
claims,  and  ordinarily  receives  from  those  patients  who  have  any  true  appreciation 
of  the  great  responsibility  devolving  upon  him,  their  respect,  confidence  and  affec- 
tion. While  the  main  events  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Andrew  Fleming  can  be  stated  in 
a few  lines,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  record  and  give  any  correct  idea  of  the 
great  number  of  homes  he  brightened  and  cheered,  or  of  the  many  valuable  lives 
lengthened  by  his  assiduous  care  during  a laborious  practice  of  over  forty  years. 
There  are  but  few  families  in  this  vicinity  that  he  attended,  the  members  of  which, 
do  not  gratefully  recall  instances  where  the  lives  of  dear  ones  were  saved  by  his 
ministrations.  Andrew  Fleming  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  July  3,  1830.  After 
reading  medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Gazzam,  he  continued  his  medical  studies  at 
the  Jefferson  Medical  School  in  Philadelphia  in  1853,  and  was  graduated  there 
with  honor  in  1855.  Immediately  on  receiving  his  degree,  he  was  elected  resi- 
dent physician  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  where  he  served  a 
term  of  eighteen  months.  Very  soon  after  his  entrance  on  the  duties,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  responsible  position  of  druggist  in  place  of  one  who  had  served 
in  that  capacity  for  twenty-five  years.  In  the  spring  of  1857  he  began  to  practice 
in  Pittsburg,  associating  himself  with  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Gazzam,  his  old  preceptor, 
on  Sixth  Avenue,  a partnership  which  was  very  soon  terminated  by  the  retirement 
and  death  of  Dr.  Gazzam.  Dr.  Fleming  remained  in  the  same  location  until  1888, 
when  he  built  a beautiful,  convenient  residence  on  Western  Avenue  in  Allegheny. 
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He  was  married  November  24,  1874,  to  Eliza  Thaw  Lyon,  who  survives  him. 
lie  died  at  Magnolia,  Massachusetts,  on  August  18,  1896,  of  a sudden  severe  at- 
tack of  intestinal  obstruction.  His  body  was  brought  home  and  interred  in  the 
Allegheny  Cemetery,  August  22,  1896.  It  was  sad  that  his  death  should  have 
occurred  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation,  when  he  hoped  for  the  rest 
and  recreation  that  would  the  better  prepare  him  for  his  arduous  duties.  Few 
men  have  passed  into  the  other  life  with  a fuller  record  of  daily  good  deeds  done 
than  Dr.  Andrew  Fleming.  Starting  in  his  profession  well  prepared  for  the 
duties  involved,  he  was  unusually  successful  in  gaining  rapidly  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  practice,  and  in  taking  a place  among  the  first  physicians  of  the  State. 
His  practice  soon  reached  a point  where  he  was  obliged  to  restrict  it  territorially, 
and  to  refuse  to  go  beyond  certain  limits.  Always  exceedingly  regular  in  his 
habits  of  life,  and  paying  the  strictest  attention  to  his  own  health,  the  continued 
labor  and  constant  strain  resulted  in  a dangerous  illness  of  some  months’  dura- 
tion in  1881.  Absolute  rest  and  a sojourn  in  Europe  restored  perfect  health,  and 
he  learned,  before  it  was  too  late,  that  there  is  a limit  to  human  exertion,  even  in  a 
good  cause.  As  a student  he  was  remarkable  for  two  traits  that  characterized 
him  during  his  entire  life — thoroughness  and  accuracy.  His  systematic  habits 
of  study  and  his  patient  persistence,  not  only  enabled  him  to  grasp  the  main 
principles  of  medical  science,  but  to  so  make  himself  master  of  all  the  details 
that  he  could  apply  them  practically.  Heartily  and  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  his  profession,  he  was  above  all  things  a physician.  Naturally  endowed  with 
a power  of  quick  observation,  accuracy  of  eye  and  dexterity  of  hand,  he  diagnosed 
correctly  and  operated  rapidly  and  neatly.  Until  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  an 
earnest  and  laborious  student  of  medicine.  Keeping  himself  fully  informed  of  all 
that  was  being  discovered  anywhere  in  the  great  medical  world,  carefully  investi- 
gating for  himself  any  newly  suggested  remedies  and  improved  modes  of  sur- 
gery; reading  and  speaking  the  modern  continental  languages  almost  as  readily 
as  his  own,  nothing  that  transpired  in  the  medical  centers  of  Europe  escaped 
his  attention.  Holding  steadfastly  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  medical 
science,  intolerant  only  of  ignorance  and  quackery,  he  heartily  greeted,  and  after 
most  searching  examination,  adopted,  any  discovery  that  would  relieve  pain  or 
cure  disease.  He  was  always  prepared  for  emergencies  and  fertile  in  resources. 
If  the  most  perfect  appliance  for  any  special  purpose  was  not  to  be  had  at  the 
moment,  his  mechanical  dexterity  and  ready  hands  immediately  provided  a useful 
substitute  from  materials  at  hand.  None  but  his  patients  can  tell  how  suffering 
was  relieved  and  comfort  increased  by  his  attention  to  the  little  things,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  rest  of  the  nervous,  wearied  invalid.  He  was  anxious  not  only  to 
make  his  patient  well,  but  to  make  him  as  comfortable  as  possible.  His  bright, 
cheery  face,  was  like  sunlight  in  the  sick-room.  His  personal  presence,  his  gentle 
touch  and  musical  voice  were  as  efficacious  as  medicine.  Regarding  him  intel- 
lectually, Dr.  Fleming  was  strong  and  broad.  He  not  only  knew  what  he  knew, 
but  he  knew  for  a definite  purpose,  for  a practical  end.  Outside  of  the  domain 
of  social  gossip,  for  which  he  had  no  taste,  he  seemed  to  follow  the  injunction 
of  the  Son  of  Sirach:  “Be  not  ignorant  of  anything  in  a great  matter  or  a 

small.”  His  love  of  his  profession  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  pursued 
it,  were  apparent  to  everyone  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance;  and  whatever  books 
or  experience  could  teach  him,  he  was  always  eager  to  learn  and  to  store  up 
for  use.  As  his  mind  was  of  a notably  scientific  cast,  he  was  highly  interested 
in  all  scientific  subjects,  and  no  discovery  in  the  range  of  science,  no  novel,  or  in- 
genious speculation  of  a scientific  character,  escaped  his  notice. 

In  referring  to  Dr.  Fleming’s  literary  work,  the  cause  for  regret  is,  that  his 
professional  duties  allowed  him  but  little  leisure  for  what  he  did  so  well.  Among 
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his  published  papers  may  be  mentioned  the  monograph  “Blood  Stains,”  prepared 
at  the  request  of,  and  dedicated  to  Lincoln’s  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton— a clear  exposition  of  a most  difficult  and  intensely  practical  subject — a paper 
which  is  still  regarded  as  authoritative.  Another  most  exhaustive  paper  on 
“Antero-lateral  Sclerosis,”  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society,  and 
extensively  published,  was  valuable  to  the  profession  not  only  as  the  result  of 
his  own  observation  and  practice,  but  as  a complete  summary  of  all  that  had 
been  discovered  bv  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  France  and  Germany,  whose 
original  notes  and  papers,  Dr.  Fleming,  by  great  personal  exertion  and  at  con- 
siderable pecuniary  cost,  had  secured.  In  his  brochure  on  “Emotional  Fever” 
(1879)  the  clinical  description  was  so  clear  and  precise  that  it  could  be  readily 
recognized  although  the  manifestation  of  the  fever  was  in  the  narrow  border- 
land separating  purely  physical  disease  from  mental  alienation.  To  the  Bedford 
Club — composed  of  the  best  physicians  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny— he  contrib- 
uted about  forty  papers  highly  esteemed  by  his  associates.  They  were  prepared 
with  the  utmost  care,  always  conveyed  original  information  with  a precision  of 
statement  and  an  accuracy  of  detail  that  indicated  a complete  knowledge  and 
mastery  of  his  subject.  His  fellow  members  of  that  club  say  that  his  remarks 
and  criticisms  on  the  papers  of  others  were  characterized  by  a gentle,  courteous 
spirit  of  generous  commendation  where  deserved  but  marked  by  a correctness 
of  statement  and  a clearing  away  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question  under  discus- 
sion, while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  any  disputation  or  any  remarks  having 
the  slightest  tinge  of  acrimony  or  personal  feeling.  One  of  the  oldest  members 
thus  writes:  “I  think  every  member  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Fleming,  not  a little, 

for  the  light  and  wider  field  that  his  predelictions  secured  for  us,  by  their  accurate 
survey  and  observation.”  A marked  trait  in  his  conduct,  not  only  with  his  con- 
freres, but  patients,  and  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  was  his  unfail- 
ing and  uniform  courtesy.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  he  manifested  a delicate  sense  of  the  relations  existing  between  those 
whose  sole  aim  was  the  good  of  humanity.  His  quick  perception  and  cordial 
recognition  of  ability  and  merit  in  those,  younger  in  years  and  not  so  skillful  or 
experienced  as  himself,  was  prompt  and  genuine.  Such  expressions  of  approval 
were  the  more  valued,  because  he  was  naturally  reserved  and  reticent,  never 
speaking  a word  of  praise  unless  he  felt  that  it  was  deserved. 

Early  in  the  war,  in  1861,  a soldiers’  home  was  opened  near  the  Union  Sta- 
tion in  Pittsburg,  by  the  Subsistence  Committee,  to  care  especially  for  the  multi- 
tudes of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  on  their  homeward  journey.  Dr.  Fleming 
was  at  this  home,  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains,  every  noon  and  every  midnight, 
dressing  the  wounds  of  the  sufferers  and  prescribing-  medicine  for  the  sick.  As 
the  number  of  soldiers  needing  attention  was  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
each  noon  and  midnight,  these  merciful  ministrations  took  from  one  to  three 
hours  of  his  valuable  time,  but  during  the  four  years  of  the  war,  he  rarely  failed 
to  make  the  two  daily  visits.  Aside  and  apart  from  all  that  made  Dr.  Fleming 
an  ideal  physician,  there  was  the  other  phase  of  life  and  character  more  difficult 
to  portray,  because  it  was  so  personal  and  distinctive  in  all  its  traits.  Indeed  his 
own  conception  of  what  was  required  for  the  profession  was  so  high,  broad  and 
all-embracing,  that  he  was  constantly  striving  to  attain  a complete  knowledge 
of  all  related  science.  In  every  department  of  scientific  research — be  it  archaeol- 
ogy, astronomy,  biology,  botany,  zoology,  any  branch  of  physics,  the  main  prin- 
ciples, the  latest  discoveries  and  the  present  status  of  each  were  so  accurately 
stored  in  his  wonderful  memory,  that  they  were  immediately  available.  Eminently 
practical  as  he  was,  he  cultivated  a love  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  had  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  best  pictures  and  statues  in  the  European  collections.  A 
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perfect  rendition  of  the  masterpieces  of  music,  was  to  him  a source  of  the  keenest 
pleasure.  Few,  even  of  his  intimate  friends,  had  any  true  idea  of  the  lavish 
generosity  that  marked  his  daily  life.  Not  only  did  he  give  freely  of  his  rich 
stores  of  medical  skill,  but  his  open  purse  provided  for  the  wants  of  those  in 
need.  Often  his  benefactions  were  so  secretly  and  delicately  conveyed,  that  the 
recipients  knew  not  the  source  of  the  gifts.  His  reticence  and  reserve  regarding 
anything  relating  to  himself  were  so  great — his  repugnance  to  the  mere  mention 
of  his  name  in  the  public  prints  was  so  strong — his  hatred  of  anything  that  he 
considered  an  intrusion  upon  the  privacy  of  his  personal  life  was  so  marked — 
that  the  rich,  rare  and  varied  qualities  so  constantly  manifested  in  his  daily  life, 
are  matters  too  sacred  for  public  record.  So  suddenly  came  his  death,  that  the 
many  who  knew  and  loved  him  could  not  realize  that  the  kind  friend,  and  “the 
beloved  physician”  had  passed  from  his  labors  and  entered  upon  that  blessed  rest 
which  follows  a life  of  beneficence  and  love. 

Cyrus  B.  King,  M.  D.,  of  Allegheny,  one  of  the  most  prominent  among 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  “Greater  Pittsburg,”  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1839,  the  youngest  but  one  in  a family  of  twelve 
children  born  to  Dr.  Samuel  M.  and  Maria  (Black)  King.  The  parents  were  both 
natives  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Samuel,  was  a 
native  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  the  advent  of  the 
family  in  the  State  antedates  the  Revolutionary  War.  Samuel  King  was  a 
merchant  of  Carlisle.  He  moved  to-  Uniontown,  Fayette  County,  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  becoming  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  that  place.  Samuel 
Black,  his  maternal  grandfather,  came  from  Ireland  to  America,  shortly  after 
the  Colonies  had  declared  their  independence  from  the  mother  country,  and  was 
engaged  in  farming  and  glass  manufacturing.  He  became  a large  holder  of 
realty  in  Pittsburg,  was  very  active  in  public  matters,  was  prosperous,  estab- 
lished the  first  ferry  from  Pittsburg  to  Birmingham,  and  died  in  1845.  Dr. 
Samuel  M.  King  was  educated  at  Jefferson  College,  and  graduated  from  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  immediately  there- 
after began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Monongahela  City,  and  continued 
the  same  there  and  elsewhere  in  Washington  County  for  about  fifty  years.  He 
won  eminence  in  his  profession  by  his  intelligence,  industry  and  high  char- 
acter. He  and  wife  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Cyrus  Black 
King  was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  the  age  of 
about  twenty  years  began  reading  medicine  with  an  older  brother  at  Monon- 
gahela City.  In  1861  he  entered  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  two  years 
later  graduated  with  distinction.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1863,  the  day  succeeding 
his  graduation,  he  entered  the  Union  Army  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  was  at  once 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  army  hospital  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  to 
serve  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  then  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
West  Penn  Hospital  and  the  Pittsburg  Soldiers’  Home,  Pittsburg,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  four  years,  when  he  removed  to  Allegheny  and  began  private 
practice,  still  continuing  in  charge  of  the  medical  department  of  the  hospital 
for  two  years  longer.  Since  that  date  he  has  held  a.  position  on  the  medical 
staff  of  the  hospital  as  attending  physician.  He  now  has  a large  practice  among 
the  better  families.  In  1863  he  married  Miss  E.  G.  Kerr,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Kerr.  She  died  in  1881,  leaving  three  children:  Anna,  wife  of  Thomas  W. 
Blackwell,  Nina  D.  and  Samuel  V.  April  30,  1897,  he  married  Mrs.  Frances  K. 
Brown,  daughter  of  Josiah  King.  Dr.  King  is  a member  of  the  following 
medical  associations:  American,  Centennial,  State  and  Allegheny  County,  and 
has  been  president  of  the  latter.  He  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Allegheny  General 
Hospital,  the  Children’s  Memorial  Hospital  of  Allegheny,  Pittsburg  Hospital  for 
Children,  and  is  consulting  surgeon  for  the  McKeesport  Hospital. 
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Dr.  Janies  Aubrey  Lippincott,  who  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Pittsburg  during  the  past  twenty  years,  was  born  in 
New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia,  May  31,  1847.  He  is  descended  from  the  eldest  son 
of  Richard  Lippincott,  who  settled  in  New  Jersey  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  father,  William  Lippincott,  a native  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  was  a highly  respected  business  man  of  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind, 
deep  religious  convictions  and  natural  nobility  of  character;  and  was  an  influen- 
tial advocate,  on  the  platform,  in  the  press  and  in  his  daily  life  of  movements 
for  the  elevation  of  the  community.  His  mother,  Jessie  Mackenzie  Lippincott, 
was  the  daughter  of  a highland  Scotchman  who  retained  the  full  use  of  his 
faculties,  mental  and  physical,  until  the  very  hour  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
seven.  In  1863,  some  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  then  16  years  of  age,  having  been  prepared  for  college  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  entered  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  and  four  years 
later  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  During  his  collegiate  course  he 
stood  first  in  his  class  in  a considerable  number  of  branches,  and  in  his  final  year 
took  the  prize  for  an  essay  open  for  competition  to  all  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity. After  graduation  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  Pictou  Academy 
(one  of  the  most  noted  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  province)  where  he  was 
mainly  occupied  in  preparing  young  men  for  college.  In  1869  he  began  his 
medical  studies  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1873.  He  was  at  once  elected  resident  surgeon  in  the  Will’s  Eye  Hospital 
and  after  a service  of  twelve  months  received  the  honor — unusual  for  a non- 
resident of  the  Quaker  City — of  election  as  resident  physician  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  eighteen  months  he  began  pri- 
vate practice,  but  continued  his  hospital  work,  having  been  appointed  dispensary 
surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and  assistant  surgeon  in  the  eye  and  ear 
department  of  the  Children’s  Hospital.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Pittsburg  where  he 
has  confined  his  attention  to  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  Soon  after  coming 
here  the  department  for  these  affections  at  the  free  dispensary  was  placed  in  his 
charge,  and  later  he  was  elected  ophthalmic  and  aural  surgeon  to  the  Mercy 
Hospital  and  still  later  to  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital.  He  has  also  devoted 
much  time  to  professional  work  in  a number  of  our  public  institutions  for  children, 
such  as  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Paul’s 
Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Reform  School  at  Morganza. 

In  addition  to  the  work  incident  to  these  positions  and  the  care  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  private  practice  Dr.  Lippincott  has  given  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  management  of  several  of  our  charitable  institutions.  His  contributions 
to  medical  literature  have  been  quite  numerous  and  have  made  him  well  known 
as  an  original  thinker  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Among  the  articles 
from  his  pen  may  be  mentioned  the  following;  “On  the  traumatic  elongation 
of  bone”  (American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1875);  “A  gaseous  tumor 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest  and  communicating  with  a pulmonary  vomi- 
ca” (Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  1876);  “Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve”  (Medical 
and  Surgical  Reporter,  1878) ; “Two  cases  of  orbital  abscess”  (Transactions  Ameri- 
can Ophthalmological  Society,  1883);  “Trephining  in  sclerosis  mastoiditis” 
(Transactions  American  Otological  Society,  1884);  “A  new  syringe  for  effecting 
intraocular  irrigation”  (Transactions  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1889); 
“On  the  binocular  metamorphosia  produced  by  correcting  glasses”  (Archives 
of  Ophthalmology,  1889);  “New  test  for  binocular  vision”  (New  York  Medical 
Journal,  1890);  “Intraocular  syringing  in  cataract  extraction,  illustrated  by  100. 
cases”  (Transactions  American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1891);  “Our  public 
institutions  as  sources  of  impaired  vision”  (Address  delivered  before  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  State  Medical  Society,  1891);  “On  the  direct  application  of  very  hot 
water  to  corneal  ulcers’’  (London  Ophthalmic  Review,  1892).  He  has  recently 
been  invited  to  contribute  a chapter  on  an  important  subject  for  an  encyclopedic 
work  on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  shortly  to  be  published  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1892  he  married  Miss  Mary  S.  T.  Bush,  second  daughter  of  the  late  John  T. 
Bush  and  Mary  Ford  Bush  of  Clifton  Place,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  He  has  one 
brother  living,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Lippincott,  United  States  Army. 

Dr.  Herman  W.  Hechelman.  One  of  the  most  worthy  exponents  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  is  Dr.  Herman  W. 
Hechelman,  who  owes  his  nativity  to  Lindau,  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  where  he 
was  born  August  10,  1848.  His  parents,  Martin  Hechelman,  was  born  in  Lindau, 
Bavaria,  and  Katharine  (Kachel),  in  Wurtemburg,  continuing  their  home  at  the 
former  place  until  the  German  revolution  of  1848,  when  the  father,  for  political 
reasons,  was  compelled  to  leave  his  native  land,  and  chose  America  4s  his  refuge. 
He  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1853  and  joined  a brother-in-law  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  who,  like  himself,  was  a political  refugee.  Upon  his  arrival  they 
formed  a partnership  and  embarked  in  the  brewing  business,  to  which  occupa- 
tion his  attention  was  devoted  for  many  years  with  financial  success.  He  died 
in  1887,  but  his  widow  survives  him  and  makes  her  home  in  Germany.  When  a 
lad  of  twelve  years,  or  in  i860,  Herman  W.  Hechelman  left  his  native  land  and 
joined  his  father  in  this  country,  and  for  five  years  thereafter  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  then  sent  back  to  Germany  to 
complete  his  literary  education  at  Stuttgart,  but  returned  to  this  country  late  in 
1866  and  the  following  year  was  spent  as  a general  clerk  in  a drug  store.  While 
there  he  acquired  a taste  for  and  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  medicine,  and 
he  soon  after  entered  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1869.  Immediately  after  this  he  returned  to  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  still  further  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  and  a post  graduate 
course  was  taken  in  the  famous  medical  schools  of  Munich  and  Vienna,  from 
the  former  of  which  he  was  graduated  in  1870.  While  in  Vienna  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  broke  out  and  Dr.  Hechelman  tendered  his  services  to  Bavaria, 
although  he  was  a naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  being  accepted 
was  assigned  to  the  position  of  surgeon  and  served  as  such  until  the  war  termi- 
nated. For  services  rendered  during  this  struggle,  he  received  the  decoration 
of  the  Iron  Cross.  The  following  six  months  were  spent  in  attending  clinics  at 
Berlin,  after  which  he  once  more  returned  to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  has 
ever  since  been  one  of  the  active  medical  practitioners  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital  he  was  elected  surgeon 
and  in  1886  was  elected  professor  of  anatomy  in  West  Pennsylvania  Medical 
College,  which  he  later  resigned  to  accept  the  professorship  of  the  chair  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  and  ear,  a position  he  has  ever  since  retained.  In  1887  he  re- 
signed from  his  position  in  the  AlleghemvGeneral  Hospital  and  was  made  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  West  Penn  Hospital,  which  position  he  held  until  1896.  He  was 
elected  ophthalmic  and  aural  surgeon  for  West  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Aside 
from  this  he  is  ophthalmic  and  aural  surgeon  in  the  Home  of  the  Friendless, 
consulting  surgeon  to  the  Guskey  Home  and  United  States  examining  surgeon. 
He  is  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  West  Pennsylvania  Medical  Col- 
lege, of  which  he  is  also  the  present  treasurer.  Dr.  Hechelman  was  married 
May  1,  1873,  t°  Miss  Emma  E.,  daughter  of  Adam  Reineman,  of  Allegheny,  and 
to  their  union  a family  of  four  children  have  been  given,  only  the  following  two 
of  whom  are  living:  Lucy  O.  and  Esta  Id.  Mrs.  Hechelman  is  a consistent 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  James  C.  Dunn,  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  West  Penn  Medical  College, 
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was  born  in  Pictou  County,  Nova  Scotia,  December  9,  1847.  William  and  Cath- 
arine Crerar  (McIntosh)  Dunn,  his  parents,  were  of  Scottish  ancestry  and  had 
born  to  them  a family  of  eight  children,  all  yet  living  but  one.  Dr.  Dunn  was 
educated  in  the  grammar  schools  of  his  native  locality  and  at  Pictou  Academy. 
Both  before  and  after  his  academical  course  he  had  taught  school,  his  pedagogical 
career  ending  while  he  was  principal  o>f  the  graded  schools  of  Stellarton.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  he  entered  Jefferson  Medical  College,  at  Philadelphia,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1871.  During  this  time  he  spent  one  vear  in  the  Northern 
Dispensary  doing  practical  work  there  as  well  as  outside.  In  1871  he  came  to 
Pittsburg  and  at  once  entered  into  an  active  practice  at  which  he  has  ever  since 
continued..  In  the  early  organization  of  the  Pittsburg  Free  Dispensary  he  became 
a member  of  the  general  staff  of  that  institution.  In  1886  he  organized  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  continuing  in  charge 
until  1896  when  he  severed  active  connection  with  the  dispensary  and  was  made 
consulting  dermatologist.  For  ten  years  he  was  one  of  the  staff  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  to  St.  Francis  Hospital;  was  assistant  on  the  staff  of  the  West  Penn 
Hospital  for  about  eight  years,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  dermatologist 
of  that  institution.  In  1886  he  organized  the  department  for  diseases  of  the  skin 
in  the  dispensary  of  the  West  Penn  Medical  College  and  has  ever  since  con- 
tinuously conducted  that  department.  From  the  establishment  of  the  West 
Penn  Medical  College  in  1886  to  the  present  time,  Dr.  Dunn  has  been  professor 
of  clinical  dermatology.  In  1893  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics  and  has  since  filled  these  positions.  From  the  organization  of 
the  college  to  the  present,  Dr.  Dunn  has  been  a member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. In  1893  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Medical  Department  on  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania.  For  the  part  twelve  years 
Dr.  Dunn  has  largely  devoted  his  practice  to  diseases  of  the  skin.  He  is  a member 
of  the  County,  State  and  National  medical  associations,  and  was,  for  six  years, 
a member  of  the  local  board  of  health.  In  1877  Miss  Juliette  Thalia  DuBarry 
became  his  wife,  and  by  her  he  is  the  father  of  six  children,  only  two,  John  Sidney 
and  George  DuBarry,  now  living.  The  doctor  and  wife  belong  to  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  McConway  and  Torley  Company,  manufacturers  of  Janney  car  couplers, 
buffers  and  malleable  iron  castings,  was  organized  January  1,  1869.  It  was  then 
known  as  Lewis  & Co.,  composed  of  Samuel  Lewis,  William  McConway  and 
John  J.  Torley,  and  their  business  was  the  manufacture  of  saddlery,  hardware 
and  malleable  iron  castings.  After  a short  time  Mr.  Lewis  withdrew  from  the  firm 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Heath  and  William  Dilworth,  Jr.,  the  firm  name  then 
becoming  McConway,  Torley  & Co.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Dilworth  the 
firm  continued  without  change  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Torley,  shortly  after  which 
Mr.  Heath  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Mr.  McConway,  and  the  business  was  then 
conducted  under  the  title  of  MtConway  & Torley,  composed  of  William  McCon- 
way and  Frances  B.  Torley,  the  widow  of  John  J.  Torley.  In  1887  the  McConway 
and  Torley  Company  was  incorporated,  succeeding  the  firm  of  McConway  & 
Torley.  The  growth  of  this  concern  is  shown  in  the  following  comparisons:  In 
1869  thirty-five  men  were  employed;  at  the  present  time  one  thousand  are  on  the 
pay-rolls.  The  plant  covers  four  acres  under  roof  with  eight  acres  adjoining 
for  yard  and  storage  purposes.  In  1873  the  manufacture  of  saddlery  hardware 
was  abandoned  and  since  then  their  attention  has  been  confined  to  the  railway 
supply  trade.  The  present  annual  tonnage  of  the  concern  amounts  to  25,000 
tons  of  malleable  iron  castings  and  wrought  iron  and  steel  forgings.  Much  of 
the  success  of  this  coqjoration  is  attributable  to  the  president,  William  McCon- 
way. Mr.  McConway  was  born  February  14,  1842,  in  the  parish  of  Desermartin, 
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County  Derry,  Ireland.  He  came  with  his  parents,  John  and  Isabella  (Kissick) 
McConway,  to  the  United  States  in  1849,  and  until  twelve  years  of  age,  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Pittsburg.  In  1854  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  old  Novelty 
Works,  but  six  months  later  found  service  with  Olnhausen  & Crawford,  who, 
with  the  Novelty  Works  above  named,  were  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  mallea- 
ble iron  castings  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  He  enlisted  as  a private,  in 
September,  1861,  in  Company  M,  One  Hundred  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  participated  in  all  the 
campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  up  to  and  including  the  battle  of  Peters- 
burg. In  1863  he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant,  and  in  September,  1864, 
was  honorably  discharged  by  reason  of  expiration  of  his  term  of  service.  With 
the.  exception  of  the  time  while  in  the  service,  Mr.  McConway  continued  with 
Olnhausen  & Crawford,  which  later  was  succeeded  by  John  Crawford  & Co., 
of  which  firm  Mr.  McConway  was  the  junior  partner,  until  he  became  identified 
with  the  house  of  which  he  is  now  president.  He  is  sometimes  classed  as  Scotch- 
Irish,  but  never  so  without  incurring  his  displeasure.  He  is  Irish,  “pure  and  un- 
defiled,” and  very  properly  declares  there  can  be  no  such  person  as  Scotch-IrisET. 

John  J.  Torley,  who  for  many  years  was  connected  with  the  enterprise  con- 
ducted under  the  title  of  McConway  & Torley  Company,  was  a product  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  born  April  14,  1831;  son  of  Michael  and  Catherine  Torley.  When 
a lad  of  nine  years  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Pittsburg,  and  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city  received  the  principal  part  of  his  education,  attending  Old 
South  Ward  School.  He  learned  the  trade  of  molding  at  the  Pittsburg  Novelty 
Works,  about  1845,  and  later  was  engaged  as  surveyor  on  the  Connellsville  Rail- 
road. Following  this  he  was  engaged  as  traveling  salesman  for  Reynolds  & Co.’s 
Malleable  Iron  Works  where  he  got  a thorough  insight  into  the  business,  and 
then  filled  the  same  position  for  Weldon  & Kelly  for  some  time.  Still  later  he 
became  connected  with  the  malleable  iron  firm  of  Lewis  & Co.,  and  when  Mr. 
Lewis  retired  a new  firm  was  organized  about  1868,  composed  of  William  Mc- 
Conway, John  J.  Torley  and  John  Heath,  as  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Torley  was 
, also  interested  in  the  Kloman  Steel  Works.  His  success  in  life  was  the  result 
of  his  own  industry  and  good  management  for  he  commenced  life  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder.  Many  a young  man,  struggling  onward  and  upward,  found  in  Mr. 
Torley  a true  friend  whose  counsel  and  advice  led  them  to  renewed  exertions. 
Not  only  did  he  assist  them  with  advice  but  often  in  a more  substantial  manner. 
His  pleasant,  genial  disposition  won  him  friends  on  every  side  and  he  held  them 
with  “hooks  of  steel.”  His  unusual  energy  led  him  early  to  take  part  in  all 
enterprises  that  had  the  interests  of  the  city  at  heart  and  whether  as  volunteer 
fireman,  fire  commissioner,  city  councilman,  and  finally  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  iron  manufacturers  in  Pittsburg,  or  as  plain  citizen,  John  J.  Torley, 
he  left  the  impress  of  his  character  and  individuality  on  everything  with  which  he 
came  in  contact.  He  was  in  the  City  Councils — both  common  and  select  branches 
— for  many  years  and  for  two  terms,  or  six  years,  was  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Fire  Commissioners.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a member  of  Select  Coun- 
cil from  the  First  Ward.  Mr.  Torley  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  Board 
of  Fire  Commissioners  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  paid  fire  department. 
He  was  also  an  old  member  of  the  Vigilant  Fire  Company,  and  in  the  early  days 
of  the  volunteer  system  he  was  an  active  fireman.  In  politics  Mr.  Torley  was  a 
Democrat,  but  was  never  a bitter  partisan  and  had  many  warm  friends  in  the 
Republican  ranks.  When  in  the  Common  Council  (from  Third  Ward)  and  also 
member  of  the  police  and  fire  alarm  committee,  he  was  presented  with  an  elegant 
set  of  silverware,  as  a testimonial  in  behalf  of  his  friends  and  fellow  councilmen,  for 
his  services  as  councilman  and  for  improvements  made  on  various  citv  offices. 
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He  was  a charter  member  of  Toriey  Lodge  (named  in  his  honor),  A.  O.  U.  W. 
On  the  19th  of  June,  i860,  he  married  Miss  Frances  Zimmerman,  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  They  became  the  parents  of  five  children — 
Kate,  Mary,  Maggie,  John,  Jr.,  and  Frank.  His  wife  and  two  children  (Mrs. 
B.  F.  O’Callaghan  and  John  J.  Toriey)  survive  him  He  was  very  domestic  in  his 
taste  and  was  happiest  and  appeared  at  his  best  when  at  home.  He  and  his 
daughter  Kate  were  killed  in  a railroad  disaster  on  the  evening  of  November 
xo,  1880.  His  funeral  was  the  largest  ever  seen  in  Pittsburg.  Thus  died  an 
honorable  and  useful  citizen. 

Hon.  Christopher  L.  Magee.  This  gentleman  comes  of  a family  that  has 
been  prominent  in  Western  Pennsylvania  for  many  years;  in  fact,  the  municipal 
and  political  history  of  Pittsburg  cannot  be  written  without  frequent  mefition 
of  this  name.  The  proceedings  of  the  City  Councils  and  the  scope  and  character 
of  municipal  improvement,  have  in  a large  degree  been  directed  by  some  member 
of  this  well-known  family.  The  gentleman  who  heads  this  sketch,  even  as  a 
•young  man  and  without  other  aids  than  his  own  ability  and  the  family  renown, 
easily  distinguished  himself  by  his  capacity  for  political  leadership  and  his  sagacity 
in  gaining  control  of  important  public  interests.  As  a matter  of  history,  it  must 
be  stated,  much  to  his  credit,  that  he  is  the  undoubted  leader  of  the  Republican 
party  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity. 

He  was  born  in  this  city  April  14,  1848,  and  was  here  reared  and  educated. 
His  father  died  comparatively  poor  in  1863,  and  he  was  thus  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources.  He  accepted  a clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  city  controller,  and  here 
he  first  gained  an  insight  into  the  wonderful  shifts  and  manipulations  of  city 
politics.  He  enjoyed  the  battles  for  political  control  from  the  start,  and  an  ambi- 
tion in  that  direction  took  possession  of  him. 

111-1869  he  became  cashier  of  the  city  treasury  and  in  1871,  though  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  city  treasurer  by  a majority  of 
eleven  hundred,  the  mayor  on  the  same  ticket  being  defeated  by  fifteen  hundred 
majority;  this  election  at  once  attested  his  popularity  and  indicated  what  the 
future  had  in  store  for  him.  He  was  wise  enough  to  outwit  his  political  enemies 
and  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  In  1874  he  was  reelected  to  the  same 
office,  running  eighteen  hundred  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  He  then  turned  more 
of  his  attention  to  business,  though,  for  ten  years,  he  was  a member  of  the  fire 
commission  and  part  of  the  time  its  president.  He  was  the  author  of  the  regula- 
tion that  the  city  debt  can  be  increased  only  by  a vote  of  the  people.  To  a 
remarkable  degree  he  had  the  capacity  of  anticipating,  preserving  and  enforcing 
the  wishes  of  the  people  even  at  this  early  stage  in  his  career.  His  strength  and 
skill  in  the  political  arena  would  not  permit  his  relinquishment  of  public  service. 
His  friends,  knowing  his  power,  repeatedly  brought  him  forward,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  municipal  improvements.  Through  his  persistent  efforts  the  city 
debt  was  immensely  decreased  and  qualifications  for  public  service  were  greatly 
improved.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the  Republican  State  committee,  many  times 
as  delegate  to  the  Republican  State  Convention  and  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention.  In  the  famous  fight  in  the  national  convention  at  Chicago  in  1880, 
under  the  leadership  of  Roscoe  Colliding,  he  was  one  of  the  306  who  held  out  so 
long  for  General  Grant.  In  1884  he  clung  to  General  Arthur  until  the  defeat  of 
the  latter,  and  in  1888  engineered  the  break  of  Pennsylvania  from  Sherman  to 
Harrison,  leading-  off  with  the  five  Allegheny  votes.  In  1896  he  was  nominated 
for  the  State  Senate  by  his  party,  which  act  was  ratified  by  the  opposition,  and 
was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  the  early  use  of  natural  gas,  he 
became  interested  and  gained  much  money  and  afterward  made  excellent  in- 
vestments in  real  estate  which  likewise  yielded  him  large  profits.  He  is  still  the 
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owner  of  valuable  realty  in  this  city.  In  1884  he  bought  The  Times,  which  he 
rescued  from  death,  and  made  one  of  the  strongest  journals  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  He  caused  to  be  erected  the  fine  building  in  which  The  Times  is  now 
published.  He  is  interested,  also,  in  several  banking,  insurance  and  electric  com- 
panies. As  a builder  of  city  street  railways  and  as  manager  thereof  he  has  been 
actively  and  prominently  engaged  for  many  years.  In  effecting  the  union  of  many 
lines  in  this  vicinity  recently  into  the  Consolidated  Traction  Company,  he  per- 
formed valiant  service  in  the  interest  of  harmony  and  public  comfort  and  in  this 
new  organization  owns  a large  block  of  stock.  From  a life  of  unusual  activity, 
care  and  responsibility,  he  finds  time  to  enjoy  his  beautiful  home  and  the  society 
of  his  accomplished  wife,  formerly  Miss  Eleanor  L.  Gillespie,  daughter  of  a promi- 
nent merchant,  deceased.  He  loves  art  and  books  and  welcomes  all  the  light 
which  society  and  wealth  can  cast  upon  life.  In  the  struggle  for  success,  whether 
in  politics  or  business,  he  is  broad  and  just  enough  to  harbor  no  revenge  toward 
a fallen  foe;  on  the  contrary  he  helps  him  to  his  feet,  washes  the  blood  from  his 
face  and  assists  him  with  means  and  influence. 

William  Latham  Abbott  was  born  April  29,  1852,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  He 
is  the  youngest  son  of  Timothy  Dwight  Abbott  and  Mary  Cutler  Crosby,  whose 
families  were  prominently  identified  with  the  early  settlement  of  Columbus.  Mr. 
Abbott  is  a descendant  of  Robert  Abbott  who  came  to  America  from  England 
in  1634,  and  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Branford,  Connecticut.  His 
lineage  connects  him  with  the  families  of  the  Turners,  Yales,  Atwaters,  and  Ives, 
all  prominently  and  honorably  connected  with  the  history  of  Connecticut  from 
its  earliest  settlement.  Mr.  Abbott’s  parents  removed  to  Illinois  in  1859,  sub~ 
sequently  locating  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  His  educational  opportunities  were 
limited  to  an  academic  school.  In  1871  he  came  to  accept  a clerical  position  in 
the  office  of  Carnegie,  Kloman  & Co.,  whose  business  then  was  limited  to  the 
Union  Iron  Mills.  Mr.  Abbott  was  made  superintendent  of  those  works  in  1876. 
Later  he  became  a partner,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  firm  of  Carnegie, 
Phipps  & Co.,  Limited,  was  elected  one  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  chosen 
vice-chairman.  Upon  the  retirement  in  1889  of  John  Walker  as  chairman,  Mr. 
Abbott  succeeded  to  that  office.  In  that  capacity  he  had  the  general  supervision 
of  the  entire  interests  of  the  firm,  which  embraced  the  Homestead  Steel  Works, 
Upper  and  Lower  Union  Iron  Mills,  Lucy  Furnaces,  and  Beaver  Falls  Steel 
Works.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  firm 
of  Carnegie  Bros.  & Co.,  Limited,  operating  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works, 
and  was  also  managing  director  of  the  Keystone  Bridge  Works.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  the  Carnegie  industries  grew  from  a comparatively  small  iron 
manufacturing  concern  to  one  of  the  few  great  plants  of  the  world.  In  1892  Mr. 
Abbott,  desiring  to  retire  from  active  business,  severed  his  connection  with  the 
firm  with  which  his  entire  business  career  had  been  identified.  The  following 
five  years  were  devoted  to  foreign  travel  and  rest.  While  no  longer  actively 
•connected  with  manufacturing,  Mr.  Abbott  is  largely  interested  in  important 
business  enterprises  in  Pittsburg,  being  director  of  the  Pittsburg  National  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Lincoln  Foundry  Company,  and  Duquesne  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. He  is  also  a director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  Art  Society, 
of  the  Western  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  other  social  and  charitable  organi- 
zations. In  1877  Mr.  Abbott  was  married  to  Annie  Wainwright,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Zachariah  Wainwright  of  Pittsburg. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  was  born  at  Williamsburg,  Blair  County,  Pennsylvania, 
on  February  18th,  1862.  His  parents  afterwards  located  at  Loretta,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  was  educated  at  St.  Francis  College,  graduating  with  high  honors 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  1880  lie  secured  a position  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
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Works  as  assistant  engineer  and  afterward  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  these 
works.  His  first  stepping  stone  to  the  success  he  subsequently  attained,  was  the 
superintendence,  designing  and  erection  of  the  magnificent  blast  furnace  plant  at 
that  works,  and  also  the  designing  and  erection  of  a new  rail  mill  which  has  be- 
come famous  for  its  tremendous  output  of  steel  rails.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of 
many  valuable  rolling  mill  devices  which  are  now  being  used  all  over  the  world. 
In  October,  1887,  he  was  made  general  superintendent  of  the  Homestead  Steel 
Works.  In  October,  1889,  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Steel  Works.  In  October,  1892  (in  which  year  the  Homestead  Works 
became  renowned  owing  to  the  great  strike  then  in  progress),  he  was  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  both  Edgar  Thomson  and  Homestead  Steel  Works 
with  headquarters  at  Homestead.  On  April  1st,  1897,  he  was  made  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited.  He  is  a mathematical  genius;  a man  of 
exceptionally  strong  character  and  possesses  wonderful  executive  ability. 

Benjamin  Bakewell,  who  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  December  25,  1833,  an(3 
died  M’arch  19,  1897,  was  the  son  of  the  late  John  Palmer  Bakewell,  and  grand- 
son of  Benjamin  Bakewell,  of  Derby,  England,  who,  in  1808,  came  with  his  family 
on  the  then  arduous  journey  from  New  York  to  Pittsburg,  to  establish  here  one 
of  the  first  successful  glass  factories  in  the  country.  Benjamin  Bakewell,  Jr.,  was 
closely  identified  in  every  way  with  the  early  interests  of  his  city.  His  life  was  spent 
here,  save  when  as  a young  boy,  he  went  to  an  Eastern  college  to  receive  his 
education.  He  was  a member  of  the  old  firm  of  Bakewell,  Pears  & Co.  from 
1859  until  its  dissolution  in  1877;  and  did  much  to  promote  not  only  the  quantity 
but  the  artistic  quality  of  the  glassware  produced  in  the  factory.  Mr.  Bakewell 
was  among  the  first  in  1861  to  answer  his  country’s  call  for  aid,  enlisting  im- 
mediately, in  response  to  the  first  call  for  volunteers,  as  one  of  the  “three-month 
volunteers,”  and  after  his  term  of  service  expired,  giving  of  both  his  time  and 
money  to  save  the  Union.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  for  twenty  years 
a vestryman  of  old  Trinity  Church,  where  he  had  most  faithfully  labored  to  secure 
that  which  was  best  for  church,  rector  and  people.  And  lor  eighteen  years  he 
had  been  a director  in  the  Dollar  Savings  Bank,  where  his  high  principles  and 
clear  judgment  made  him  an  invaluable  co-worker.  In  politics  Mr.  Bakewell 
was  always  an  ardent  Republican  and  decided  protectionist,  retaining  at  the  same 
time  a deep  strain  of  conservatism,  inherited  from  his  English  ancestry.  His 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  was  very  large,  and  he  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  familiar  figures  in  the  town  with  which  he  was  always  associated. 

James  Brown  (deceased).  It  is  a pleasure  to  chronicle  the  history  of  a man 
whose  life  was  one  of  honor  and  usefulness,  and  whose  strong  individuality  and 
mental  powers  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  community  in  which  he  so.  long 
resided.  Such  a man  was  James  Brown,  whose  name  was  synonymous  with  the 
advancement  morally,  intellectually  and  financially  of  Pittsburg,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers.  Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland  and  was 
descended  from  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterian  ancestors.  When  a young  man, 
in  the  year  1804,  he  came  on  a trip  to  America  and,  liking  this  country,  determined 
to  make  it  his  future  home.  He  located  at  Pittsburg,  then  a small  frontier  town, 
and  enjoyed  a long  and  successful  business  career,  being  connected  with  the 
growing  prospects  of  the  city  in  various  lines,  including  dry  goods,  real  estate, 
manufacturing  iron,  and  incidentally,  banking.  He  founded"  the  firm  of  Milten- 
berger  & Brown,  of  the  Wayne  Iron  Works,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Pittsburg’s 
mills,  and  which,  down  to  the  present  day,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  his.  direct 
descendants.  Mr.  Brown  was  also  a member  of  the  first  board  of  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  on  receipt  of  its  charter  in  1814.  His  grandson,  J.  Stuart 
Brown,  is  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  at  the  present  time.  With  the 
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knowledge  gathered  in  nearly  a century  of  useful  observation,  James  Brown  passed 
away  in  1873,  at  the  a§fe  °f  ninety-four.  He  married  Mary  Banton  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  five  children  who  lived  to  years  of  maturity,  and  three  of 
them  sons:  John  H.  Brown,  afterwards  of  Philadelphia;  Mansfield  B.  Brown, 
who  originally  owned  the  site  and  founded  the  town  of  Mansfield,  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  now  Carnegie,  Pennsylvania;  and  Joseph  S.  Brown,  who,  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1893,  was  president  of  the  Carrie  Furnace  Company.  John  H.  Brown, 
the  eldest  son,  was  born  May  28,  1809,  in  Pittsburg.  Early  in  life  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia and  there  founded  the  well-known  dry  goods  house  of  John  H.  Brown  & 
Co.  The  following  years  brought  him  nothing  but  success  in  his  business,  and  he 
continued  until  1865,  when  he  dissolved  the  partnership  and  retired  from  the 
dry  goods  business.  Subsequently  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  his  inherited 
and  acquired  iron  interest  in  Pittsburg.  He  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Town- 
send Sharpless,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Brown  died  November  15,  1888,  and  left 
three  children,  as  follows:  Alice  M.,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Fox,  of 
Philadelphia;  J.  Stuart,  and  Henry  Graham.  J.  Stuart  and  Henry  Graham  Brown 
moved  to  Pittsburg  and  devoted  their  time  and  attention  to  the  Wayne  Iron  and 
Steel  Works  which  passed  to  them  after  the  death  of  their  father.  Their  mother 
died  when  yet  comparatively  young  in  years.  She  was  an  exceptionally  bright, 
charming  woman  and  an  authoress  of  repute.  One  of  her  works,  a book  of  verses 
for  children,  entitled  “Stories  for  Alice,”  obtained  such  favor  with  the  public  that 
the  first  edition  was  completely  exhausted  and  a second  edition  was  called  for. 
In  her  family  she  was  ever  the  loving  wife  and  mother,  the  confidante  and  aid  of 
husband  and  children.  Her  death  occurred  April  11,  1856,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight.  The  Wayne  Iron  and  Steel  Works  was  founded  in  1825  and  has  passed 
through  the  firm  names  of  Miltenberger  & Brown,  Bailey,  Brown  & Co.,  and 
Brown  & Co.  January  1,  1892,  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  Brown  & Co.,  In- 
corporated, with  J.  Stuart  Brown  as  president  and  Henry  Graham  Brown  as 
vice-president.  The  Brown  brothers  were  both  born  and  educated  in  Philadelphia, 
but  in  1874  they  came  to  Pittsburg  where  they  have  since  made  their  home.  J. 
Stuart  Brown  was  born  May  18,  1850,  and  married  Lily  Shiras  Forsyth.  They 
have  two  sons  and  a daughter:  McCleane,  Stuart,  Jr.,  and  Lilian  Forsyth.  Henry 
Graham  Brown  was  born  June  20,  1852,  and  he  married  Nannie  Pugsley.  They 
have  two  daughters:  Barbara  Winston  and  Elizabeth  Sharpless.  The  boys  as  they 
grow  up  are  expected  to  carry  on  the  business  originally  developed  by  their  great- 
grandfather, lames  Brown,  and  will  be  the  fourth  generation  in  direct  descent 
that  has  conducted  this  enterprise. 

Adam  M.  Brown.  This  eminent  lawyer,  financier  and  citizen  is  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  his  birth  having  occurred  August  3,  1830.  He  comes  of  a dis- 
tinguished ancestry,  his  grandfather,  Adam  Brown,  for  whom  he  was  named, 
having  served  faithfully  and  honorably  in  the  Continental  Army  under  General 
Washington.  Adam  Brown  had  previously  lived  in  Cumberland  County,  Penn- 
.sylvania,  but  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  removed  to  Butler 
County,  where  he  erected  the  first  g'rist  mill  in  the  neighborhood  of  what  has  since 
become  Brownsdale.  His  ancestors  were  early  settlers  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
having  come  there  far  back  in  Colonial  times.  His  third  son,  Joseph  Brown, 
upon  reaching  man’s  estate,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary,  daughter 
of  James  Marshall,  who  had  come  from  Ireland  to  Pittsburg  in  1822,  and  a few 
years  later  removed  to  Butler  County.  Both  the  families  of  Brown  and  Marshall 
were  people  of  unusual  intelligence  and  strength  of  character  and  purpose.  James 
Marshall  was  the  father,  also,  of  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Marshall  and  A.  M.  Marshall, 
of  Pittsburg,  and  Judge  Marshall,  of  Butler  County,  all  of  whom,  by  their  ability 
and  sterling  qualities,  have  made  a powerful  impress  on  the  public  affairs  of  the 
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State.  Joseph  Brown  followed  the  occupation  of  farming  and  after  an  uneventful 
though  useful  life  passed  away  in  1883,  his  wife,  Mary,  having  preceded  him  in 
1877.  They  reared  several  children,  of  whom  Jane,  Esther,  William,  Sarah  and 
Adam  M.  are  yet  living.  The  latter  received  the  most  liberal  training  afforded 
by  the  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  finished  his  education  in  private  schools 
in  Pittsburg.  He  read  law  with  his  uncle,  Thomas  M.  Marshall,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1853.  For  twelve  years  he  w"as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Mar- 
shall & Brown,  but  since  1865  has  been  in  individual  practice.  During  this  long 
period  he  became  one  of  the  most  adroit  and  successful  lawyers  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  The  firm  of  Marshall  & Brown  enjoyed  a large  and  profitable 
practice  which  they  gained  by  loyalty  to  clients,  skill  and  high  ability  in  the  con- 
tentions of  the  courts  and  an  almost  invariable  success.  Mr.  Brown  is  justly 
recognized  as  a leading  member  of  the  Allegheny  County  bar  and  has  achieved 
many  professional  triumphs.  Although  his  practice  is  almost  wholly  confined 
to  civil  cases,  he  has,  for  special  causes,  appeared  in  important  criminal  cases, 
in  the  trial  of  which  he  exhibits  the  same  conspicuous  energy  and  ability  which 
have  invariably  characterized  his  professional  work  in  all  other  courts  and  cases. 
Mr.  Brown  has  been  a lifelong  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Select  Council  of  Pittsburg  for  three  years;  was  a 
delegate  to  the  national  convention  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Presi- 
dent in  1864,  and  to  the  one  that  nominated  Grant  and  Colfax  in  1868.  He  has 
never  sought  or  desired  public  office,  evidently  preferring  to  confine  his  attention 
exclusively  to  his  large  leg'al  practice  and  to  other  matters  of  a business  char- 
acter. Energetic  and  efficient  upon  all  occasions  of  public  emergency;  patriotic 
and  public  spirited,  he  enjoys  the  thorough  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who 
know  him.  He  belongs  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburg.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  Anchor  Savings  Bank,  one  of  the  solid  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  Mr.  Brown  was  elected  president,  and  so  acceptably  did  he  fill 
the  requirements  of  this  position  that  he  has  been  ever  since  retained  in  that 
capacity.  He  is  also  a director  in  the  Cash  Insurance  Company  and  other  corpo- 
rations. 

By  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  the  strength  of  his  mind,  the  rectitude  of  his 
intentions  and  his  life  and  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment,  he  has,  for  many  years, 
stood  among  the  most  honorable  and  conspicuous  citizens  of  Pittsburg.  In 
1851  Mr.  Brown  married  Lucetta,  daughter  of  Adam  Turney,  of  Westmoreland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  to  their  union  have  been  born  four  sons  and  two 
daughters:  Marshall,  William  J.,  Thomas  M.,  John  D.,  Sarah  M.  and  Carrie  A. 
Adam  Turney  was  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage,  and  his  wife,  Hannah,  was  a daughter 
of  Rev.  John  William  Weber,  founder  of  G.  R.  M.  E.  Church,  corner  of  Sixth 
Avenue  and  Smithfield  Street,  one  of  the  pioneer  churches  of  Pittsburg. 

Robert  Pitcairn.  In  the  village  of  Johnstown,  near  Paisley,  Scotland,  Robert 
Pitcairn  was  born  May  6,  1836.  Early  in  their  married  life  his  parents,  John 
and  Agnes  Pitcairn,  crossed  the  ocean  to  America,  but  subsequently  returned  to 
their  native  country,  where  they  remained  for  about  fifteen  years.  With  the  sole 
purpose  of  giving  their  children  a better  chance  they  returned  to  America  in  1846, 
and  made  their  home  in  Pittsburg,  where  the  father,  who  was  a skilled  mechanic, 
passed  his  last  days.  Up  to  the  age  of  ten  years  Mr.  Pitcairn  remained  in  his 
native  land  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  there.  After  reaching  the 
United  States  he  attended  the  schools  of  Pittsburg,  principally  the  night  schools 
as  he  was  employed  during  the  day,  and  in  1848  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  a 
variety  store.  This  was  his  first  regular  position.  Later,  through  the  influence 
of  a friend,  he  secured  a positir  n as  messenger  boy  in  the  office  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  at  Pittsburg,  where  he  took  advantage  of  every 
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opportunity  to  perfect  himself  in  telegraphy.  Possessed  of  much  ambition  and 
urged  to  greater  by  his  environments,  he  soon  became  an  expert  operator  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  read  by  sound.  As  quickly  as  he  was  found  to  be  fitted 
he  was  promoted  and  was  soon  sent  to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  as  assistant  operator 
and  telegraph  line  repairman,  when  the  railroad  west  of  Steubenville  was  started. 
Still  later  he  was  made  operator  at  Pittsburg  on  the  Cleveland  Line,  when  the 
old  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  (now  the  Pennsylvania,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago) 
Railway  was  started,  and  afterwards  as  operator  at  Pittsburg  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Ohio  (a  line  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia)  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
was  near  completion.  The  railroad  business  had  ever  had  an  attraction  for  him 
and  desiring-  to  become  connected  with  it  in  1853,  he  secured  a position  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  as  telegraph  operator  and  assistant  ticket-agent 
at  the  Mountain  House,  near  Hollidaysburg,  while  the  company  was  still  using 
the  old  Portage  road  over  the  mountains.  In  1854,  after  the  company  had  com- 
pleted its  own  track  over  the  mountains,  Mr.  Pitcairn  was  transferred  to  the 
general  superintendent’s  office  at  Altoona,  where  he  remained,  filling  different 
positions,  until  1861,  with  the  exception  of  about  a year,  when  he  was  sent  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  Western  Division  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago,  while  the  road  was  being  completed  between  Plymouth  and  Chi- 
cago. Having  acted  as  division  superintendent  in  previous  years,  Mr.  Pitcairn, 
in  1861,  was  regularly  appointed  superintendent  of  the  middle  division,  embracing 
that  part  of  the  line  between  Conemaugh  and  Mifflin.  Soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment the  road  was  divided  into  three  instead  of  four  divisions,  and  ML  Pitcairn, 
being  the  last  appointed,  was  left  without  a division.  A new  department  being 
created  he  was  put  in  charge  with  the  title  of  “superintendent  of  transportation,’’ 
and  while  discharging  the  duties  of  this  position  he  organized  the  car-record, 
a system  of  car  mileage  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  that  department  as  they 
are  now  conducted.  During  the  Civil  War,  in  addition  to  the  extra  labor  necessi- 
tated by  the  transportation  of  large  bodies  of  troops  and  supplies,  particularly  in 
1862,  he  had  charge  as  superintendent  of  the  middle  division  between  Harris- 
burg and  Altoona,  and  as  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  division,  between  Al- 
toona and  Pittsburg.  So  ably  did  he  fill  this  position  that  in  the  spring  of  1865 
he  was  promoted  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Pittsburg  division,  a position  he 
has  since  filled  in  a most  satisfactory  manner.  In  1875  he  was  tendered  the 
general  agency  of  the  road  at  Pittsburg  in  addition  to  the  other  position  he  was 
holding.  His  marriage  to  Miiss.  Elizabeth  E.,  daughter  of  John  Rigg,  a resident 
of  Altoona,  formerly  of  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  was  celebrated  July  26.  1856, 
and  to  this  union  have  been  born  four  children,  three  daughters  and  a son.  Al- 
though not  an  active  politician,  Mr.  Pitcairn  has  always  advocated  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  was  secretary  of  the  first  Republican  convention 
held  in  Blair  County,  Pennsylvania.  In  religion  he  is  a Presbyterian,  and  takes 
a deep  interest  in  all  good  work.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
Masonic  Order,  and  is  now  past  grand  commander  of  the  Knights  Templar  of 
the  Keystone  State.  However,  his  duties  of  late  have  prevented  him  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  order.  Mr.  Pitcairn  has  been  a director  of  the  Masonic 
Bank  since  its  organization;  is  now  a director  of  the  Citizens’  National  Bank 
of  Pittsburg,  a director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Greensburg,  and  resident 
vice-president  and  director  of  the  American  Surety  Company  at  Pittsburg,  and 
a director  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Exposition.  Many  years  ago  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  George  Westinghouse,  Jr.,  when  that  gentleman  started  his 
world-known  and  celebrated  air-brake,  and  assisted  in  the  organization  and  intro- 
duction of  the  same.  'He  is  now  vice-president  and  director  of  the  company. 
Fie  is  also  a director  in  the  Philadelphia  Natural  Gas  Company,  as  well  as  other 
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companies  known  as  the  Westinghouse  plants,  and  there  has  been  no  sphere  in 
which  he  has  been  called  to  labor  which  has  not  been  benefited  by  his  exertions. 

John  Scott  Ferguson.  In  the  elements  of  strategy,  without  an  intuition  of 
which  no  lawyer  can  reach  distinction,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  lawyer  of  this 
city  is  the  superior  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  forms  the  subject  for  this 
sketch.  The  characteristics  which  have  made  him  successful  in  his  profession 
were  with  him  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  He  had,  as  a young  man,  the  tact, 
skill,  energy  and  integrity  to  successfully  meet  most  of  his  professional  brethren 
in  a fair  fight.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  he  very  soon  established  a 
large  practice.  He  had  the  qualities  to  win  and  he  succeeded.  And  yet  his  life 
has  been  uneventful,  though  it  affords  an  interesting  lesson.  Mr.  Ferguson  was 
born  in  this  city  January  24,  1842,  and  is  the  son  of  Charles  and  Mary  A.  (Hamil- 
ton) Ferguson,  the  former  a native  of  Washington  County,  this  State,  and  the 
son  of  John  Ferguson,  of  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  who  was  one  of  the 
colonial  defenders  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  After  that  sanguinary  conflict 
John  Ferguson  came  west  to  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  reared 
his  family  and  passed  away.  His  son,  Charles,  the  father  of  John  Scott  Ferguson, 
upon  reaching  manhood,  became  a contractor  and  builder,  and  removed  to  Pitts- 
burg, where  he  pursued  that  vocation  for  many  years.  He  died  in  1875,  followed 
by  his  widow  two  years  later.  They  were  the  parents  of  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  of  whom  one  son  and  three  daughters  are  yet  living.  John  Scott  Fer- 
guson, since  bis  birth,  has  made  Pittsburg  his  home.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  city  public  schools  and  prepared  for  the  university  at  the  Alle- 
gheny City  College,  but,  owing  to  the  distraction  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  never 
able  to  take  such  a course.  Instead  he  entered  the  employ  of  Hussey,  Wells  & 
Co.,  a large  steel  manufacturing  firm,  and  while  attending  to  the  duties  thus  re- 
quired of  him,  read  law  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Woods.  April  7,  1863, 
he  passed  the  examination  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  immediately  there- 
after became  a partner  of  Solomon  Schoyer,  Jr.  This  partnership  continued 
with  mutual  profit  and  satisfaction  for  three  years,  after  which  Mr.  Ferguson 
practiced  alone  until  1874,  when  James  W.  Murray  became  his  partner,  the  firm 
name  being  Ferguson  & Murray.  After  two  years  this  firm  was  dissolved, 
whereupon  Mr.  Ferguson  continued  alone  until  1889,  when  his  son,  Edwin  G. 
Ferguson,  became  his  partner,  the  firm  name  becoming  J.  S.  & E.  G.  Ferguson. 
The  son  had  previously  read  law  in  his  father’s  office,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice the  same  year  that  he  became  his  father’s  partner.  Father  and  son  have  con- 
tinued to  practice  together  down  to  the  present  time.  Having  a natural  aptitude 
and  inclination  for  law,  Mr.  Ferguson  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  prompt  recog- 
nition. His  practice  has  not  been  confined  to  any  particular  line,  but  has  been 
of  a general  character.  As  a trial  lawyer  he  has  succeeded  in  a remarkable  de- 
gree, but  a growing  clientage  in  the  line  of  corporate  law  has  kept  him,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  confined  to  office  practice.  A Republican  in  politics,  he  has 
never  aspired  to  any  political  preferment,  preferring  to  confine  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  his  legal  practice,  in  which  he  has  achieved  a degree  of  success  far 
above  the  average.  During  the  past  thirty-three  years  he  has  been  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  important  litigation  in  the  State.  Perhaps  the  largest 
case,  from  a monetary  point  of  view,  with  which  he  has  been  connected,  was 
that  involving  bonds  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  the  amount 
of  $10,000,000.  A very  important  case  in  which  Mr.  Ferguson  was  retained 
was  that  of  the  builders’  strike  of  1892,  where  he  was  engaged  on  the  side  of  the 
employers.  The  lower  courts  held  in  favor  of  the  strikers,  a conspiracy  of  the 
employers,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  being  the  grounds  for  the  decision; 
but  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  finding  of  the  inferior  courts,  thus  sustain- 
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ing  the  position  advocated  by  Mr.  Ferguson.  Another  important  and  interesting 
case  in  which  he  was  counsel,  was  that  of  the  ejectment  cases  known  as  the 
Cu-ba-you  quit  cases  some  twelve  years  ago.  This,  briefly,  serves  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  the  cases  upon  which  he  has  been  retained.  He  was  married 
September  10,  1863,  to  Miss  Nancy  A.  Graham,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  M.  and 
Abigail  (Cubbage)  Graham.  Five  children  have  been  born  to  this  union — Edwin 
G.,  Mary  H.  (Mrs.  H.  Watts),  Areta  S.,  John  S.,  Jr.,  and  Anna  L.  Mrs.  Ferguson 
is  a native  of  Pittsburg  and  a member  of  the  East  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church. 

George  W.  Guthrie  descends  from,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  families 
of  Pittsburg,  being  a son  of  John  B.  Guthrie,  a grandson  of  James  V.  Guthrie, 
and  a great  grandson  of  John  Guthrie,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  family  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when 
members  of  it  were  living  in  Scotland.  From  there  they  went  to  the  northern 
part  of  Ireland,  and  in  1744  immigrated  to  America,  finding  a home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. James  V.  Guthrie  was  a boatbuilder.  Pie  was  born  in  Carlisle,  but  came 
to  Pittsburg  early  in  the  present  century,  and  died  August  4,  1827.  He  married 
Martha,  daughter  of  John  Brandon,  who  was  a captain  in  the  war  between  the 
colonies  and  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards  was  sheriff  of  Westmoreland  County, 
this  State.  John  B.  Guthrie  was  born  at  Kittanning,  Armstrong  County,  July 
26,  1807,  but  came  to  Pittsburg  while  yet  a child,.  Possessing  superior  intelli- 
gence, he  became  one  of  its  foremost  citizens.  Being  strictly  upright  in  his  rela- 
tions with  his  fellow  man,  it  is  natural  that  he  was  often  called  upon  to  fill  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust,  and  for  two  terms  was  elected  and  served  as  mayor  of 
the  city.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1872-73. 
He  chose  a wife  in  the  person  of  Miss  Catharine  S.  Murray,  who  bore  him  a 
family  of  eight  children,  six  living  to  years  of  maturity,  and  four  (Alexander  M., 
Robert  W.,  George  W.  and  Annie  S.)  of  whom  are  yet  alive.  He  died  honored 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  in  August,  1885.  Catharine  S.  Guthrie  was 
a daughter  of  Magnus  M.  Murray,  whose  ancestors  left  Scotland  during  the 
troublous  times  of  1715.  Commodore  Alexander  Murray,  father  of  Magnus  M., 
had  an  exceptionally  fine  record  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  father-in-law, 
General  John  Wilkins,  was  also  a Revolutionary  officer.  Magnus  M.  studied 
law  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  there  admitted  to  practice;  but  in  about  the  year 
1807  he  came  to  Pittsburg,  where  for  a time  he  pursued  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. Having  the  charge  of  quite  a large  estate  belonging  to  his  father,  much 
of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  managing  this  property,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the 
promoters  of  one  of  the  first  rolling-mills  to  be  established  in  Pittsburg.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city,  and  is  yet  well  remembered  by  the  older  citizens  of  Pitts- 
burg. He  died  March  3,  1838,  when  fifty-one  years  of  age.  George  W.  Guthrie, 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  grew  to  man’s  estate  in  Pittsburg,  where  he 
was  born  September  5,  1848.  After  attending  the  public  schools  of  the  city  he 
entered  the  University  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1866.  Upon  the  advice  of  Judge  Lowrie,  he  pursued  a course  of  study  pertaining 
to  commerce,  but  a year  later  became  a student  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Robert  J. 
Walker,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Entering  the  law  department  of  Columbian  Col- 
lege he  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1869  and  was  admitted  to  the  Washington 
bar,  but  came  to  Pittsburg,  where  he  was  admitted  to  practice  November  5,  1869. 
Mr.  Guthrie  immediately  took  high  rank  among  the  lawyers  of  the  city,  a position 
he  still  maintains.  In  1886  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Florence  J. 
Plowe,  daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Howe.  In  addition  to  his  professional 
duties  he  has  found  time  in  which  not  only  to  think  of  municipal  affairs,  but  to 
take  an  active  part  in  shaping  and  directing  them.  Being  of  an  aggressive  turn, 
and  having  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  he  has  often  been  engaged  in  con- 
5S 
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tests  involving  the  interests  of  the  city,  while  as  one  of  the  Democratic  leaders 
in  the  State,  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a practical  politician  of  much  ability, 
and  a safe  leader.  He  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  in  1884,  and  was  nominated  for  elector-at-large  on  the  ticket  of 
1896,  but  being  unable  to  accept  the  platform  adopted  by  the  National  Con- 
vention, he  withdrew.  .He  was  nominated  by  the  Citizens’  Municipal  League 
for  mayor  of  the  city  in  1896,  and  made  a most  brilliant,  creditable  and  effective 
campaign.  Possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  being  heartily  in 
favor  of  municipal  reforms  in  the  city  government,  he  was  a most  formidable 
candidate.  On  the  face  of  the  returns  he  was  declared  defeated.  The  Municipal 
League  was  not  satisfied  with  the  return,  and  a contest  was  instituted  which,  at 
this  date  (June,  1897),  is  being  vigorously  prosecuted.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  League  suffered  greatly  by  reason  of  irregular  and  illegal  voting, 
but  the  result  has  not  yet  been  judicially  determined. 

Clarence  Burleigh  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  20,  1853, 
and  at  a suitable  age,  having  removed  here,  commenced  life  on  his  own  account 
as  a pattern-maker  on  the  South  Side,  and  while  thus  engaged  managed  by  per- 
sistence at  odd  times  to  improve  his  education.  He  saved  his  wages,  and  in  due 
time  entered  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  took  a full  course,  and  gradu- 
ated with  distinction  at  the  end  of  his  class  term.  Soon  after  this,  or  in  1875, 
he  began  the  study  of  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  October  13,  1877.  He 
pluckily  passed  through  the  starving  period  in  a young  lawyer’s  career,  and 
began  to  attract  attention  by  the  persistence  and  ability  he  displayed  in  the 
management  of  his  cases.  He  won  prominence  as  a speaker,  and  was  elected  to 
the  City  Councils  from  the  Thirtieth  Ward,  and  served  his  constituents  with 
fidelity  one  term.  When  the  new  charter  went  into  effect  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  assistant  city  solicitors  and  assigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  In  this  position  he  gained  prominence  by  the  vigor  and  ability 
with  which  he  pursued  all  corruption  in  city  offices.  So  strongly  had  he  in- 
trenched himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  bar  and  other  citizens,  that  upon  the 
death  of  Richard  H.  Johnson,  district  attorney,  in  June,  1891,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  judges  to  succeed  him.  He  again  attracted  wide  and  merited  recognition 
by  the  vigor  with  which  he  prosecuted  all  wrong-doers.  He  served  his  term 
of  appointment,  and  was  elected  to  succeed  himself.  In  one  term  he  convicted 
thirteen  men  of  murder  in  the  first  degree;  whereas,  previous  to  this  time,  a 
conviction  for  murder  was  almost  a novelty.  In  prosecuting  the  Homestead 
strikers  and  rioters  he  showed  the  same  determination  to  punish  law-breakers 
as  he  had  before,  notwithstanding  the  unpopularity  which  such  a course  entailed 
upon  him.  He  was  told  that  such  a proceeding  me^nt  his  political  death,  but 
he  declared  he  would  do  his  duty  without  fear  or  favor.  Afterward  his  prosecu- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  removed  much  or  all  of  his  unpopularity.  It  was 
seen  that  he  did  his  duty  to  workman  and  aristocrat  alike.  Though  solicited  to 
do  so,  he  declined  a reelection.  Soon  after  this  his  name  was  prominently  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  a vacant  judgeship,  but  he  discouraged  this  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  his  friends.  In  October,  1895,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  city  attorney,  and  still  officiates  in  that  capacity,  greatly  to  his  credit  and 
honor. 

William  H.  Graham  is  another  example  in  this  community  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  commercial  success  that  lie  within  the  grasp  of  a young  man,  however 
humble  his  birth,  who  possesses  the  necessary  pluck  and  energy  to  make  the 
fight,  as  the  following  brief  sketch  will  show:  Mr.  Graham  was  born  August  3, 

1844,  in  Allegheny  City.  His  father  was  Harrison  Graham,  a ropemaker  in  the 
employ  of  John  'Irwin,  whose  rope  factory,  or  walk  as  it  was  called,  faced  the 
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West  Commons,  now  West  Park,  Allegheny  City,  extending  along  what  is  now 
known  as  Lincoln  Avenue,  at  present  solidly  built  up  with  palatial  mansions. 
The  death  of  his  father  compelled  him  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to 
aid  the  widowed  mother  in  supporting  a family  of  younger  children.  His  first 
employment  was  with  j.  J.  East,  a bookseller  in  Allegheny  City,  as  an  errand 
boy  and  seller  of  newspapers,  at  a salary  of  $2.00  per  week.  From  there  he 
went  into  the  brass-foundry  of  Maffitt  & Old,  in  Pittsburg.  Before  reaching 
the  age  of  seventeen,  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  late  Civil  War,  had  aroused  bis  patriotic  young  spirit,  and  he  enlisted  for 
the  war  in  a Pittsburg  company.  Pennsylvania’s  quota  of  troops  under  that 
first  call  being  full,  they  were  not  accepted.  But  learning  that  there  was  diffi- 
culty in  filling  the  quota  required  of  Virginia,  this  company  chartered  a steamer 
and  went  to  Wheeling,  tendered  their  services,  and  were  accepted,  becoming 
Company  A,  Second  Virginia  Infantry.  They  were  immediately  sent  out  along 
the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  where  the  rebels  were  burning 
bridges,  tearing  up  track  and  committing  other  depredations.  At  Glover’s  Gap, 
in  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  on  May  28,  1861,  a small  detachment  of  the  com- 
pany had  a skirmish  with  some  rebel  soldiers  commanded  by  Captain  Christian 
Roberts,  during  which  Captain  Roberts  fell  mortally  wounded,  being  the  first 
armed  rebel  soldier  that  fell  in  the  war.  Thus  this  company  had  the  distinction 
of  killing  the  first  soldier  of  the  Confederacy.  Jackson,  the  slayer  of  the  gallant 
Captain  Ellsworth,  killed  a few  days  previous,  was  a civilian,  while  Captain  Rob- 
erts was  a regularly  mustered  officer  of  the  Confederacy.  Young  Graham  was 
one  of  the  squad  that  buried  the  dead  officer.  After  this  the  company  went  to 
Grafton,  where  it  lay  while  the  battle  of  Phillipi,  the  first  battle  of  the  war,  was 
being  fought  sixteen  miles  away.  After  a service  of  two  years  under  Generals 
McClellan,  Fremont,  Sigel  and  others,  the  regiment  was  mounted  and  became 
the  Fifth  West  Virginia  Cavalry,  seeing  very  active  service  under  Generals  Averill, 
Crook  and  Sheridan.  Mr.  Graham  participated  in  many  battles,  but  was  fortu- 
nate in  escaping  with  only  one  wound,  in  the  right  arm,  received  in  the  battle 
of  Rocky  Gap,  near  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia.  While  carrying  a 
message  to  General  Sheridan,  the  eventful  9th  day  of  April,  1865,  he  rode  out 
between  the  two  lines  of  battle  to  the  little  village  of  Appomattox,  and  there,  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  McLain,  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  spectators 
of  that  memorable  interview  between  Generals  Grant  and  Lee  that  terminated  in 
the  surrender  of  General  Lee’s  army.  He  was  therefore  literally  “at  the  be- 
ginning and  in  at  the  death”  of  the  Confederacy.  After  taking  part  in  the  grand 
review  of  the  army  at  Washington,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Allegheny.  He 
now  had  to  face  the  battle  of  civil  life  with  these  disadvantages:  He  was  twenty- 

one  years  of  age,  without  a trade,  profession/occupation  or  even  a liberal  educa- 
tion, and  with  but  a paltry  sum  of  $150  saved  from  his  four  years’  army  service 
at  $13.00  a month.  After  a two  months’  course  at  a commercial  school  in 
Pittsburg,  he  took  charge  of  a set  of  books  for’ an  oil  firm.  By  frugal  manage- 
ment he  was  enabled  to  save  enough  to  enter  business,  forming  a partnership 
with  Mr.  H.  A.  Spangler  in  the  leather  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Graham 
& Spangler.  Later  he  became  president  of  Mansfield  & Co.,  Limited,  brass 
manufacturers.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  Republican  politics,  being  elected 
to  Common  Council,  Allegheny,  in  1873,  and  Select  Council  in  1874;  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Pennsylvania,  1875,  1876,  1877  and  1878.  He 
was  elected  recorder  of  deeds  for  Allegheny  County  in  1881,  and  was  continued 
in  that  office  for  three  successive  terms — nine  years  in  all.  He  developed  a mar- 
velous faculty  for  conducting  successfully  many  business  enterprises.  During 
the  time  that  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Street  Railway,  it  was  the 
pioneer  in  the  street  railway  revolution,  that  road  being  among  the  first  to  change 
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from  mule  to  electric  power.  He  is  president  of  the  Mercantile  Bank,  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company,  Central  Accident  Insurance  Company,  and  Eureka  Coal 
Company;  treasurer  of  the  Pittsburg  Terra  Cotta  Lumber  Company  and  Lustre 
Mining  Company,  and  secretary  of  two  bridge  companies.  He  is  a member  of 
the  First  Christian  Church,  Allegheny,  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School. 
He  is  past  commander  of  Post  No.  88,  G.  A.  R.,  and  a member  of  several  societies 
and  patriotic  orders.  On  the  30th  day  of  September,  1869,  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  K.  Shields,  daughter  of  Samuel  S.  Shields,  of  Allegheny  Gity,  and  they 
have  five  living  children.  His  domestic  life  has  been  as  pleasant  and  happy  as 
his  business  career  has  been  busy  and  successful.  He  has  traveled  extensively 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  incidents  of  travel,  frequently  recited  on  the  rostrum 
and  at  the  fireside,  are  interesting  and  instructive. 

Charles  Pfeifer,  whose  recent  lamentable  death  deprived  the  cities  of  Alle- 
gheny and  Pittsburg  of  one  of  their  most  promising  business  men,  was  especially 
deserving  of  praise  for  the  success  he  had  achieved,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
of  foreign  birth  and  had  begun  for  himself  at  the  lowest  rung  of  life’s  ladder. 
He  was  born  at  Dresden,  in  the  Province  of  Saxony,  Germany,  December  20, 
1850.  When  a child  of  three  years  old  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  America, 
and  was  reared  to  man’s  estate  in  Pennsylvania,  acquiring  a fair  education  from 
the  public  schools.  When  yet  in  his  early  manhood  he  came  to  Allegheny  and 
was  employed  by  his  brother,  who  was  then  conducting  a laundry  business.  In- 
heriting the  thrift  and  economy  for  which  the  German  people  are  proverbial,  he 
soon  had  saved  sufficient  means  with  which  to  start  in  the  business  for  himself. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  the  extensive  business  he  afterwards  built  up.  As 
his  means  would  increase,  he  would  reinvest  the  money  in  perfecting  and  enlarg- 
ing his  business.  Branch  houses  were  established;  the  latest  and  best 
improved  machinery  was  introduced;  dyeing  and  cleaning  establishments 
were  added,  and  the  scope  of  his  labors  was  so  enlarged  that  his  name 
became  a familiar  household  word.  In  time  he  became  a bank  director  and  the 
holder  of  large  realty  interests.  While  business  matters  engrossed  much  of  his 
attention,  he  found  time  to  devote  to  the  social  and  domestic  duties  of  life.  Com- 
panionable in  disposition,  he  allied  himself  with  charitable  and  other  organizations, 
and  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  1873,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Sarah  J. 
McDowell,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  seven  children,  named  Ora,  Anna, 
Myrtle,  Edward,  Charles,  Harry  and  Nellie.  Fond  of  hunting,  Mr.  Pfeifer  left 
home  with  a party  of  friends  after  Christmas,  1896,  and  while  climbing  over  a 
fence  on  December  28th,  the  contents  of  his  own  gun  was  accidentally  discharged 
into  his  body,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  very  shortly  thereafter.  Thus, 
When  in  the  midst  of  a most  promising  career,  death  deprived  the  community  of 
an  honorable  and  respected  citizen,  and  a family  of  a loving  husband  and  father. 

James  Verner.  The  life  of  James  Verner,  who  was  born  August  30,  1818, 
at  what  is  now  Monongahela  City,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  devoid  of  much  of 
the  turmoil  and  strife  which  characterizes  the  career  of  many  men  who  have  at- 
tained wealth  and  prominence.  While  this  is  true,  a lesson  may  be  learned 
while  reading  it;  the  more  prominent  features  therein  displayed  being  honesty, 
quiet  industry,  and  a just  observance  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow  man.  Mr. 
Verner  is  of  Irish  ancestry,  and  is  a son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Doyle)  Verner, 
who  came  from  Ireland  to  Pennsylvania  in  1806.  In  1820  the  family  located 
permanently  in  the  then  small  city  of  Pittsburg.  It  was  in  this  city  that  he  was 
reared,  educated,  and  has  passed  almost  his  entire  life.  In  1831  he  wedded  Miss 
Anna  Montgomery,  daughter  of  General  James  Murry,  of  Murrysville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  purchasing  a farm  of  400  acres,  on  which  is  now  situated  Verona 
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(formerly  Verner’s  Station,  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad),  engaged  in  clearing  and 
fencing  it  and  raising  farm  produce.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  Allegheny 
V alley  Railroad  he,  with  others,  laid  out  a village  which  now  constitutes  the 
First  Ward  of  Verona  borough,  and  secured  for  the  place  the  shops  of  the  rail- 
road company.  Later,  Mr.  Verner  returned  to  Pittsburg,  and  was,  for  a time, 
engaged  in  the  brewing  business,  after  which  he,  in  connection  with  Thomas  A. 
Scott  and  Nathaniel  Holmes,  operated  a line  of  omnibuses,  transferring  passen- 
gers and  baggage  to  and  from  the  different  railroad  stations.  In  1859  he  obtained 
a charter  for  the  Citizens’  Passenger  Railway  Company,  which  was  the  first 
street  railway  in  actual  use  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  He  organized  the 
Pittsburg  Forge  and  Iron  Company  with  j.  H.  McCullough,  George  W.  Cass, 
Springer  Harbaugh  and  William  P.  Porter  as  directors,  and  was  president  four 
years,  and  was  for  many  years  a director.  In  politics  he  was  first  a Whig,  but 
upon  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party,  in  1856,  cast  his  influence 'toward  the 
election  of  the  “Pathfinder,”  and  has  ever  since  been  an  advocate  of  the  principles 
of  the  party  of  Lincoln,  Grant  and  McKinley.  He  has  never  sought  office,  pre- 
ferring to  look  after  his  private  business,  and  the  quietude  of  his  home  to  the 
turmoil  and  strife  of  a public  career;  but  has  served  with  credit  as  a member  of 
the  Fourth  Ward  in  the  City  Council.  A great  lover  of  field  sports,  Mr.  Verner, 
when  yet  a boy,  became  celebrated  as  a superior  “wing  shot,”  and  his  gamebag 
was  invariably  filled  whenever  he  returned  from  a hunting  trip  in  the  woods. 
Mr.  Verner  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  of  the  pioneers  of  Pittsburg.  His  life 
has  been  a temperate  one,  filled  with  many  good  deeds,  and  the  quality  of  his 
mind,  like  wine,  “improves  with  age.”  In  April,  1881,  he  was  called  upon  to 
mourn  the  death  of  his  wife.  Their  union  resulted  in  the  birth  of  five  sons  and 
five  daughters,  of  whom  the  following  lived  to  maturity:  Priscilla,  Mrs.  Charles 
C.  Seaife,  of  Allegheny;  Amelia,  Mrs.  Arthur  Malcom,  of  Philadelphia;  Murry 
A.,  and  Morris  Scott,  of  Pittsburg;  James  K.  died  in  1891. 

Edward  H.  Jennings,  president  of  the  Columbia  National  Bank,  but  better 
known  as  a member  of  the  oil-producing  firm  of  E.  H.  Jennings  & Brothers, 
is  a native  of  Brady’s  Bend,  Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was 
born  August  10,  1852.  Richard  Jennings,  his  father,  was  of  English  birth,  was 
a mining  engineer  by  occupation,  and  for  a number  of  years  was  employed  in 
the  mines  at  Cornwall.  Upon  attaining  his  majority  he  came  to  this  country, 
first  locating  at  Brady’s  Bend,  Pennsylvania,  but  later  accepting  a position  with 
the  late  Dr.  C.  G.  Hussey,  for  whom  he  went  to  the  Lake  Superior  country, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  Returning,  then,  to  his  former  home  in  Arm- 
strong County,  remaining  with  the  Brady’s  Bend  Iron  Company  for  many  years, 
later  he  moved  to  Queenstown  and  entered  into  the  oil-producing  business,  and 
continuing  thus  until  his  death  in  1891.  He  married  Catharine  Evans,  who 
yet  survives  him,  and  a family  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters  were  born  to 
them.  Edward  H.  Jennings,  the  eldest  of  this  family,  received  a practical  edu- 
cation in  youth,  and  was  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  oil-producing  business. 
As  time  passed  the  firm  found  it  necessary,  with  their  increasing  business,  to 
establish  offices  at  Petrolia,  Bradford  and  Pittsburg,  but  of  late  years  the  Pitts- 
burg office,  established  in  1888,  has  been  the  headquarters  of  all  their  business 
transactions.  After  the  death  of  Richard  Jennings,  in  1891,  the  firm  became 
E.  H.  Jennings  & Brothers,  comprising  Edward  H.,  Richard  M.  and  John  G. 
Jennings,  and  they  are  among  the  best  known  of  the  oil  producers.  Aside 
from  his  interest  in  this  firm,  Mr.  Jennings,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch, 
is  president  of  the  Columbia  National  Bank  and  the  Pennsylvania  Title  and  Trust 
Company;  is  a director 'in  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce;  with  his  broth- 
ers is  the  principal  stock  owner  of  the  Kanawha  Oil  Company,  also  a member 
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of  M.  Murphy  & Co.,  and  of  the  firm  of  Jennings,  Guffey  & Co.  Mr.  Jennings 
has  confined  his  attention  almost  wholly  to  matters  of  business.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1879  to  Miss  Mary  Colwell,  daughter  of  John  Colwell,  of  Kittanning,  a 
most  estimable  lady,  who  bore  him  a family  of  six  children,  five  of  whom  are  yet 
living.  Mrs.  Jennings  was  a member  of  the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church. 
She  died  on  August  4,  1896. 

George  B.  Hill.  An  excellent  example  of  the  self-made  American  citizen  is 
found  in  the  life  of  George  B.  Hill,  who  was  born  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
August  1,  1874,  the  youngest  of  ten  children  born  to  the  marriage  of  John  Plill 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rickards  Burton,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  George 
B.  Hill  left  Wheeling  with  his  parents  when  but  a small  lad,  and  until  seven- 
teen years  of  age  his  life  was  spent  on  a farm  in  Monroe  County,  during  which 
period  he  received  such  educational  advantages  as  the  common  schools  of  his 
day  afforded.  At  the  above  mentioned  age  he  came  to  Pittsburg,  where  he 
had  a sister  living,  and  became  a clerk  in  a produce  and  commission  estab- 
lishment, but  after  a time  he  borrowed  enough  capital  to  establish  himself  in  the 
tobacco  jobbing  business,  but  owing  to  very  close  competition  at  that  time  and 
margins  of  profit  being  so  small,  he  abandoned  this  after  a few  months  and 
embarked  in  the  real  estate  and  brokerage  business,  which  he  continued  until 
1869,  when  he  went  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  enter  the  cotton  brokerage  busi- 
ness. Upon  his  arrival  there,  however,  the  outlook  was  less  favorable  than  he 
had  expected,  and  he  accordingly  returned  to  Pittsburg  and  resumed  his  former 
occupation.  In  1872  he  added  banking  to  his  brokerage  business,  but  after  a 
trial  of  one  year  this  occupation  was  given  up,  and  since  that  time  has  devoted 
his  entire  attention  to  brokerage,  confining  his  efforts  largely  t®  municipal 
bonds  and  railroad  securities.  The  firm  as  it  now  stands  is  George  B.  Hill  & Co., 
composed  of  George  B.  Hill,  William  I.  Mustin  and  John  D.  Nicholson.  Aside 
from  this  Mr.  Hill  is  the  president  and  a director  of  the  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  and 
Manchester  Traction  Company,  and  the  Allegheny  Traction  Company.  He 
is  a director  of  the  Standard  Underground  Cable  Company,  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Allegheny,  and  is  connected  with  various  other  institutions  of 
less  importance  and  magnitude.  Mr.  Hill  has  always  been  a Republican,  is  in- 
terested in  various  local  benevolent  organizations,  and,  with  his  wife,  belongs 
to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Mrs.  Hill  was  formerly  Miss  Maggie  J. 
Nicholson,  a daughter  of  Leonidas  and  Susan  J.  (Donaldson)  Nicholson,  and  her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Hill  was  celebrated  November  1,  1870,  and  has  resulted  in 
the  birth  of  two  children — Charles  K.  and  George  B.,  the  latter  being  deceased. 

William  Ferris  Aull.  The  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  sketch  is  dis- 
tinctively American,  and  so  were  his  ancestors  for  generations.  He  comes  of 
Revolutionary  stock,  for  his  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  aided  the  colonists 
In  their  struggle  for  freedom.  His  great  grandfather,  John  Aull,  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry,  and  came  to  America  when  this  country  was  still  considered  a 
possession  of  Great  Britain,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  served  in  Captain  Ashmead’s  Company,  Second  Pennsyl- 
vania Continental  Line,  under  Colonel  Walter  Stewart.  His  son,  William  Aull, 
who  was  born  in  1786,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Western  Pennsylvania  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  married  in  Westmoreland  County 
in  1813  to  Elizabeth  Hunter,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  married  life  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  Northern  Virginia.  He  kept  a hostelry  for  many 
years  at  Frankfort,  Virginia,  was  an  extensive  contractor  on  the  construction 
of  the  old  National  pike,  and  in  his  day  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  officials 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  the  Old  Dominion.  His  son,  James  Aull,  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania, 
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February  27,  1817,  is  still  living  in  the  East  End,  Pittsburg,  and  is  a prominent 
member  of  and  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  the  Lincoln  Avenue  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  For  fifty  years  he  was  in  the  livestock  business,  and  is  known 
and  respected  by  that  fraternity  in  every  livestock  market  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  as  “honest  Jimmy  Anil.”  During  his  entire  life  he  has  never  used  tobacco 
in  any  form,  liquor  for  any  purpose,  or  profanity  under  any  pretext,  and  has  the 
well-merited  reputation  of  never  committing  or  countenancing  a dishonest  act. 
This  record  and  a long  life  of  consistent  Christian  devotion  he  will  leave  to  his 
children  as  a heritage  more  valuable  than  fame  or  wealth.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Phoebe  Ferris,  a school-teacher  of  Portage  County,  Ohio,  May  27,  1846. 
She  was  a woman  of  brilliant  intellectual  attainment,  and  of  strong  Christian 
character.  Her  birth  occurred  at  Eaton,  Madison  County,  New  York,  April  10, 
1821,  and  her  death  occurred  in  Pittsburg,  April  26,  1889.  Her  father,  John 
Ferris,  came  from  a prominent  New  York  ancestry,  and  her  maternal  grand- 
father, Colonel  Black,  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  From  this  an- 
cestry the  subject  of  this  sketch  inherits  his  military  inclination. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Charleston,  Portage  County,  Ohio, 
April  9,  1848,  and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Allegheny  City  and 
Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  city  he  resided  during  the  early  part  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  where  he  constantly  tried  to  enlist  in  the  Union  service,  but  was 
repeatedly  rejected  on  account  of  his  youth.  In  1863  he  joined  an  emergency 
'regiment  from  Philadelphia,  and  with  it  spent  several  weeks  around  Harrisburg, 
called  there  to  assist  in  protecting  the  capital  when  Lee  penetrated  Pennsylvania 
and  fought  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  During  the  following  winter  he  ran  away 
from  school  and  enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  for  three  years,  but 
his  father,  with  the  assistance  of  Hon.  William  D.  Kelly,  member  of  Congress 
from  Philadelphia,  procured  his  discharge  “by  .direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States”  under  special  order  No.  132  from  the  War  Department,  dated 
March  30,  1864.  His  parents  then  sent  him  to  relatives  in  Ohio  to  get  him 
away  from  the  recruiting  offices  of  Philadelphia,  but  they  had  not  fully  calculated 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  nor  the  depth  of  loyalty  that,  inspired  the  boy;  May  2, 
1864,  he  again  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-first  Regiment,  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  regiment  he  served  until  it  was  mustered  out  of 
service.  He  was  captured  after  a severe  engagement  at  Keller’s  Bridge  near 
Cynthiana,  Kentucky,  June  nth,  18.64,  and  was  subsequently  paroled.  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  Pittsburg,  where  he  first  graduated  from  the  Iron  City 
Commercial  College,  after  which  he  studied  civil  engineering  under  a private 
instructor. 

In  1867  he  became  assistant  city  engineer  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  following 
year  entered  the  employ  of  the  Denny  estate,  and  has  been  associated  continu- 
ously with  the  management  of  that  estate  ever  since.  He  is  now  and  has  been 
for  the  past  seven  years  its  attorney,  in  fact,  and  general  agent.  Under  his  able 
management  this  vast  estate  has  made  rapid  progress  in  improvement  and  pros- 
perity, and  under  his  immediate  supervision  several  hundred  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  In  1870  Mr.  Aull  enlisted  in  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  continuously  for  fourteen  years,  during  which 
time  he  held  every  commission  in  line  of  promotion  from  second  lieutenant  to 
lieutenant-colonel.  In  the  riots  of  1877  he  commanded  the  Eighteenth  Regiment, 
N.  G.  P.,  during  its  long  service  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions,  and  he  also  served 
nearly  three  years  on  Major-General  John  F.  Hartranft’s  official  staff  when  that 
officer  was  commander  of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1872  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Pittsburg  City  Council,  and  served  continuously  for 
seven  years.  In  1883  he  was  elected  from  the  Forty-fourth  district  and  served 
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four  years  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate.  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  in  its  issue 
of  March  19,  1885,  speaking  of  the  senators  from  Allegheny  County,  says: 
“Senator  Aull  is  the  orator  of  the  Allegheny  County  delegation,  he  is  a hustler- 
one  of  the  few  at  Harrisburg  this  year.  He  does  more  work  for  the  amount 
of  health  at  his  command  than  any  man  in  the  Senate.”  He  is  a member  of  the 
Engineers’  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  is  also  a thirty-second  degree 
Mason  and  a Knight  Templar  in  the  same  order.  In  1868  he  married  Anna 
Martin,  daughter  of  C.  R.  and  Eliza  J.  Martin,  of  Pittsburg.  Her  father  is  a 
grandson  of  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Miller,  who  served  in  the  Second  Pennsylvania 
Battalion  in  the  Revolution,  and  her  mother,  Eliza  J.  McFarland,  was  a direct 
descendant  of  Lord  De-La-Ware,  first  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1610;  of  Henry 
Cornish,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1680,  and  of  John  McFarland,  who  served 
in  the  Fourth  Regiment  Light  Dragoons  United  States  Cavalry  during  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  Sterns’  published  genealogy  of  the  McFarland  ancestry 
traces  back  in  ain  unbroken  chain  Mrs.  Aull’s  maternal  ancestors  for  six  hundred 
years.  Mr.  Aull  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  successful  business  men  of  Pittsburg, 
resides  in  the  East  End,  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  an 
interesting  family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

William  Reed  Thompson,  of  the  banking  house  of  William  R.  Thompson  & 
Co.,  was  born  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania,  March  30,  1845,  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  eight  children  born  to  the  marriage  of  Andrew  P.  Thompson  (of  Coven- 
anter descent,  an  Abolitionist,  and  “agent  for  the  underground  railroad,”)  who 
came  to  Pittsburg  from  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1835,  atid  Elizabeth  Don- 
aldson, of  Washington  County,  this  State.  His  father  and  mother  having  been 
‘ sent  as  missionaries  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  West  Indies,  he  was  taken  there 
as  a child,  and  on  their  return  to  this  country  he  attended  the  public  schools  until 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  for  the  five  succeeding  years  was  employed  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rodgers.  During  this  time  the  horrors  of  civil  war  had  spread  its  somber 
shadow  over  the  land,  and  the  boy,  with  youthful  ardor,  had  twice  enlisted  in  the 
Army  of  the  Union,  but  was  reclaimed  by  his  father,  owing  to  the  son’s  immature 
age.  In  1864  he  again  enlisted,  becoming  a member  of  Knapp’s  Independent 
Battalion.  Upon  his  return  Mr.  Thompson  found  employment  in  the  banking 
house  of  Hart,  Caughey  & Co.,  where  he  remained  four  years,  meanwhile  pur- 
suing a course  of  study  after  business  hours  in  preparation  for  college;  a hope 
that  was  defeated  upon  the  threshold  of  entrance  by  a financial  crisis  at  home 
which  obliged  him  to  go  back  again  to  work.  Entering  the  Mechanics’  National 
Bank  as  bookkeeper,  he  continued  with  this  well-known  institution  for  a period  of 
fourteen  years,  being  advanced,  from  time  to  time,  until  he  was  elected  and 
served  as  its  president.  In  1881  he  purchased  the  interest  of  John  B.  Jones  in 
the  banking  firm  of  Semple  & Jones,  and  shortly  thereafter  bought  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Semple,  the  firm  then  becoming  William  R.  Thompson  & Co..  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  not  merely  a first-class  business  man,  as  is  determined  by  his  success  in 
life;  he  has  been  identified  with  many  public  enterprises  and  charities,  and  enjoys 
the  esteem  of  the  public  generally.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  Charlestown 
earthquake  relief  fund,  and  came  into  national  prominence  as  treasurer  of  the 
Johnstown  relief  fund,  over  one  and  one-half  million  dollars  passing  through  his 
Hands  without  loss  or  impairment.  He  also  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Russian 
famine  fund,  the  Titusville  and  Oil  City  relief  fund,  and  the  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  unemployed  in  Pittsburg  during  the  winter  of  1893-4.  He  is  a director  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a trustee  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  the  Avery  College  and  Industrial  School  (col- 
ored), is  treasurer  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Humane  Society,  the  Western 
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Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  the  Pittsburg  Association  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Poor,  and  a number  of  others.  All  these  treasurerships  have  been  man- 
aged without  remuneration,  arid  in  several  instances  the  expense  of  the  man- 
agement has  been  paid  by  him  to  insure  the  application  of  every  penny  sub- 
scribed by  the  public.  This  was  notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  Johnstown  relief 
fund,  of  which  task  he  is  reported  as  saying:  “It  required  one  entire  year’s  de- 

votion, and  over  $1,000  in  cash;  the  hardest  and  yet  most  satisfactory  work  I 
was  ever  permitted  to  engage  in.”  He  is  quite  an  art  connoisseur,  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Art  Society,  and  for  many  years  its  president.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  known  as  a great  reader,  and  a finished  speaker,  and,  like  many 
other  business  men  with  a hobby,  is  especially  interested  in  old  English  literature 
and  philology.  He  married  Mary  Thaw,  a daughter  of  the  late  William  Thaw, 
the  well-known  philanthropist,  and  they  have  five  children.  In  creed  he  is  a 
Presbyterian;  in  politics  an  Independent  Republican. 

James  J.  Donnell  was  born  in  Strabane,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  March 
24,  1840,  the  youngest  of  four  children  of  James  and  Mary  (Rodgers)  Donnell, 
who  left  the  land  of  their  birth  in  1850,  to  seek  a home  in  the  United  States. 
James  Donnell  died  in  1873.  His  wife  died  in  1875.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  ten  years  of  age  when  he  was  brought  to  Pittsburg,  and  he  was  at  once 
placed  in  the  public  schools  of  Allegheny,  where  he  acquired  his  education.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  secured  employment  as  junior  clerk  in  the  banking  house 
of  Holmes  & Sons,  in  which  he  rose  step  by  step  until  admitted  as  a partner  in 
'i 872,  and  has  since  been  very  active  in  the  direction  of  all  its  affairs.  Although 
the  bank  has  his  first  and  best  attention,  he  is  interested  in  many  other  com- 
mercial and  financial  institutions  of  Pittsburg,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Fidelity  Title  and  Trust  Company,  of  which  he  is  vice-president;  the  Mechan- 
ics’ National  Bank,  of  which  he  is  a director,  and  the  New  York  and  Cleveland 
Gas-Coal  Company,  the  largest  shipper  of  coal  from  Pittsburg,  of  which  he  is  a 
director.  He  is  also  director  in  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital.  Mr.  Donnell 
was  president  of  the  Monongahela  Navigation  Company,  which  built  and  owned 
the  dams  and  locks,  and  controlled  the  navigation  of  the  Monongahela  River.  In 
1897  this  property  was  condemned  and  purchased  by  the  Government.  In  pay- 
ment, the  largest  check  ever  received  in  Pittsburg,  was  rendered.  Mr.  Donnell 
has  had  the  settlement  of  many  large  estates,  and  is  now  trustee  in  the  manage- 
ment of  several.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  builders  of  the  Citizens’ 
Traction  Railroad,  which  has  helped  to  give  Pittsburg  one  of  the  best  systems  of 
street  railway  of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  In  1892  Mr.  Donnell  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Anne  Warden,  a daughter  of  William  G.  Warden,  of 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donnell  has  been  born  one  child — Elizabeth. 

Edward  Manning  Bigelow  was  born  November  6,  1850,  in  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  one  in  a family  of  five  children,  all  living,  born  to  the  marriage  of 
Edward  M.  Bigelow  and  Mary  Steel.  His  life  has  been  passed  in  his  native  city. 
'After  attending  the  public  schools  he  entered  the  Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  before  it  was  time  to  graduate  he  withdrew  from  that  institution  to 
accept  a position  as  civil  engineer.  He  was  later  appointed  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  surveys  of  the  city,  and  in  1880  was  made  city  engineer,  a position  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  until  the  revision  of  the  form  of  the  municipal  government,  eight 
years  afterward.  He  was  then  elected  director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  in  which  capacity  he  has  ever  since  served,  being  unanimously  reelected 
every  four  years.  In  these  ten  years,  during  which  Mr.  Bigelow  has  had  absolute 
direction  of  all  municipal  improvements,  he  has  accomplished  so  much  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  as  to  have  earned  the  title  of  public  benefactor.  Under  his 
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administration,  and  largely  by  his  initiative,  a transformation  has  been  wrought 
in  Pittsburg  such  as  Haussman  wrought  in  Paris  and  Sheppard  in  Washington 
[without  resorting  to  their  objectionable  methods].  Within  his  time  of  office 
all  the  important  public  works  of  the  city  which  now  exist,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  City  Hall,  from  the  water  and  sewer  systems  to  the  street  pavements, 
have  been  either  created  or  rebuilt.  His  greatest  work,  however,  has  been  the 
creation  of  the  public  parks.  When  he  took  office  the  public  park  ground  of 
the  people  of  Pittsburg  was  composed  of  one  narrow  strip  of  unimproved  ground, 
a square  long,  in  the  middle  of  a street.  Never  having  enjoyed  parks,  the  com- 
munity was  not  awake  to  their  attractions,  and  he  had  to  begin  his  work  of  park- 
making not  only  without  public  sentiment  to  support  him,  but  rather  in  the  face 
of  it.  From  small  beginnings,  in  the  guise  of  improving  and  beautifying  the 
ground  about  the  reservoirs,  Mr.  Bigelow  added  one  purchase  of  land  after  an- 
other, until  out  of  a total  of  more  than  60  purchases  he  has  created  a system  of 
parks  aggregating  close  to  900  acres,  the  largest  being  Schenley  Park,  of  419 
acres.  The  nucleus  of  this  was  a gift  of  300  acres,  and  the  purchase  of  100  acres 
more  at  a nominal  price,  from  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Schenley.  His  services  in  securing 
this  gift,  and  in  creating  the  park  system  have  been  so  well  appreciated  by  the 
citizens  of  Pittsburg  that  Mr.  Bigelow  has  the  rare  distinction  of  being  one  of  but 
two  Americans  to  see  a statute  of  himself  erected  during  his  lifetime,  by  public 
subscription.  The  movement  to  thus  honor  him  was  suggested  by  a member  of 
the  opposite  political  party,  and  in  a few  weeks  over  $12,000  was  contributed, 
rich  and  poor  sharing  in  the  enterprise,  the  result  of  which  is  a life-size  bronze 
statue  of  the  “Father  of  the  Parks,”  which  stands  near  the  main  entrance  to 
Schenley  Park.  Mr.  Bigelow  is  married,  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  is  prominent  in  all  movements  designed  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
his  native  city. 

William  Witherow.  When  the  history  of  a century  of  progress  of  Pennsyl- 
vania comes  to  be  written,  the  stories  of  those  of  its  sons  who  have  earned  the 
distinction  of  being  self-made  men  must  appear  among  the  brightest  pages  of 
all.  The  western  portion  of  the  great  Commonwealth  affords  many  striking  in- 
stances of  this  in  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  State.  William  With- 
erow, who  has  become  identified  during  the  past  quarter  of  a century  with  the 
political  history  of  Pennsylvania  and  who  has  demonstrated  his  capacity  and 
enterprise  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  State,  is  numbered  among  the  most  rep- 
resentative citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who,  starting 
out  in  life  with  but  little  encouragement,  have  advanced  step  by  step  to  the 
goal  of  their  ambition,  and  won  permanent  prosperity  and  public  recognition. 
William  Witherow  was  born  November  7,  1843,  in  the  City  of  Londonderry, 
Ireland.  He  is  the  son  of  James  and  Esther  P.  Witherow,  who  were  highly 
respected  members  of  their  community.  After  a preparatory  home  training, 
which  tended  greatly  to  shape  the  course  of  his  conduct  in  later  years,  he  was 
sent  to  the  common  schools  of  Allegheny,  where  he  received  the  ordinary  educa- 
tion. At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  started  out  to  earn  his  living,  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  which  might  be  afforded  him,  and  with 
both  the  ambition  to  rise  in  life  and  the  necessary  ability  born  in  him  to  accom- 
plish such  progress,  started  out  to  attain  the  desired  end.  His  first  position  was 
that  of  a clerk,  from  which,  through  various  employments,  public  and  private, 
he  has  risen,  by  his  own  efforts,  to  his  present  position  of  influence  and  wealth. 
In  early  life  he  was  employed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company’s,  office, 
from  which  he  went  to  the  United  States  Depository  as  bookkeeper,  and  from 
that  place  he  was  appointed  to  a clerkship  in  the  sheriff’s  office  of  Allegheny 
County.  Each  of  these  he  filled  with  a fidelity  and  force  that  brought  him  into 
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the  favorable  notice  of  many  of  the  leading  people  of  his  community.  His 
natural  aptitude  for  the  management  of  important  affairs  and  his  knowledge 
of  business  methods  led  him  to  early  take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
section  of  the  State,  and  to  participate  therein  in  a manner  which  left  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  figure  in  the  political  life  of  his  city  and  county.  In 
1881,  therefore,  he  became  a candidate  for  the  position  of  county  treasurer  of 
Allegheny  County,  and  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  against  great 
political  odds,  which  were  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  the  opposing  candidates. 
In  spite  of  the  factional  opposition  which  he  found  necessary  to  overcome,  he 
was  triumphantly  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He  filled  the  office  of 
treasurer  with  credit  during  the  three  successful  years  1882,  1883  and  1884.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Witherow  has  held  many  public  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  in  all 
of  which  he  has  demonstrated  the  same  capacity  for  earnest  work,  and  has  given 
to  the  trusts  imposed  in  him  the  same  careful  and  conscientious,  supervision. 
His  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  county  by  no  means  ceased  when  he  had  served 
his  term  as  county  treasurer,  and  he  continued  one  of  the  most  active  men  in 
the  Republican  party.  In  1892  he  was  unanimously  chosen  as  a representative 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  which  met  at  Minneapolis,  and  in  1896 
he  was  chosen  an  elector-at-large  on  the  Republican  ticket.  When,  in  January, 
1897,  the  Electoral  College  met,  Mr.  Witherow  was  honored  with  the  position  of 
messenger  to  deliver  the  vote  at  Washington,  an  office  which,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  much  honor.  In  the  public  affairs 
of  Allegheny,  Mr.  Witherow  has  always  played  an  important  part.  He  is  at 
present  a member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital, 
one  of  the  most  admirably  managed  institutions  in  the  Keystone  State.  He  is  a 
director _of  the  Pleasant  Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  a director  in  the  United 
States  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg.  In  these  offices  he  has  demonstrated  rare 
capabilities  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  requirements  of  financial  affairs  which 
has  greatly  added  to  his  reputation.  Mr.  Witherow’s  leading  interests  at  present 
are  found  in  his  proprietorship  and  active  management  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  leading  European  Hotel  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  namely,  the 
“Hotel  Duiquesne,”  and  in  the  control  of  his  various  investments,  particularly 
those  in  real  estate,  whereof  he  is  a large  holder.  In  view  of  this  latter  capacity, 
Mr.  Witherow  is  very  actively  identified  with  the  march  of  progress  in  Allegheny 
County  and  the  contiguous  districts,  and  his  judgment  is  generally  consulted  in 
all  great  enterprises  affecting  the  city  of  Allegheny  and  the  surrounding  county. 
On  March  22,  1882,  Mr.  Witherow  married  Alice  M.  Douglass.  They  have  three 
children,  David  M.,  Helen  D.,  and  William  P.  Witherow.  Mr.  Witherow’s 
manner  is  genial  and  he  is  possessed  of  great  force  and  character,  which,  added  to 
his  unbroken  record  of  probity  and  honor,  has  given  him  in  both  public  and  busi- 
ness affairs  a widespread  influence. 

Robert  Christy.  One  of  the  leading  drug  establishments  of  Pittsburg  is 
that  owned  and  conducted  by  Robert  Christy,  whose  birth  occurred  on  February 
27,  1844.  He  was  the  only  son  of  James  M.  and  Eleanor  E.  (Jones)  Christy, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  in  Ireland.  The 
paternal  grandfather,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Robert,  came  to  Pittsburg  early 
in  the  present  century.  He  was  one  of  the  early  justices  of  the  place,  and  held 
office  by  the  Governor’s  appointment.  In  those  early  days  he  was  a well-known 
figure,  and  for  a long  time  held  his  office  in  the  Diamond.  His  wife  was  Anna 
Gilchrist,  a native  of  North  Carolina.  He  died  of  cholera  in  1852  or  1854.  James 
M.  Christy  was  a well-known  man  in  Pittsburg  for  years.  He  served  as  city 
treasurer  and  advocated  many  reforms  and  improvements,  being  also  a leading 
spirit  in  educational  matters  and  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  day.  He  died  in 
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1896,  the  death  of  his  wife  occurring  the  following  year.  Robert  Christy,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  in  the  Second  Ward  public  school  of  Pitts- 
burg and  at  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1858  he  went  to  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  drug  business  with  Henry 
Fess,  Jr.,  an  uncle,  and  a former  Pittsburg  man,  and  while  there  acquired  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  business.  In  August,  1861,  he  returned  to  Pittsburg,  but 
soon  after  proceeded  to  the  oil  regions,  where  he  remained  for  several  years  and 
was  successful  financially.  The  first  drug  store  in  Carnegie  was  established  by 
him  in  1870,  is  still  in  active  operation,  and  is  the  leading  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  the  place.  In  1885  he  became  the  owner  of  the  drug  store  at  the  corner 
of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Smithfield  Street,  which  from  year  to  year  has  been  en- 
larged, improved  and  beautified  until  it  has  become  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
complete  drug  stores  in  the  world.  Its  location  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city,  and  his  trade  has  grown  to  marvelous  proportions.  In  1896  he 
refitted  and  renovated  the  establishment  at  an  expense  of  $20,000.  The  first 
floor  is  now  used  exclusively  as  the  salesroom  for  fancy  goods  and  the  usual  drug 
store  stock  of  sundries.  The  second  floor  is  exclusively  drug  supplies  and  the 
prescription  department,  in  which  competent  pharmacists,  including  one  lady, 
are  kept  busy.  The  third  floor  is  the  physicians’  supply  department,  while  the 
laboratory  occupies  the  fourth  floor.  The  fifth  floor  is  the  cellar,  but  is  a very 
important  one,  for  there  the  engines  and  dynamos  for  the  private  electric  plant  are 
located,  and  every  available  square  foot  is  devoted  to  the  storage  of  goods.  Every 
branch  of  this  business  is  in  operation  night  and  day,  with  two  sets  of  employes, 
and  Mr.  Christy’s  only  trouble  seems  to  be  that  neither  day  nor  night  is  long 
enough  to  accommodate  the  customers  which  throng  to  this  establishment.  He 
is  an  extremely  busy  man,  for  besides  his  drug  business  he  has  other  interests  of 
importance.  While  residing  at  Carnegie  he  served  as  burgess  of  the  borough 
and  as  director  of  the  public  schools.  He  was  married  in  1869  to  Miss  Uydia  S. 
Brown,  a daughter  of  Mansfield  B.  Brown,  a native  Pittsburger,  and  a member 
of  a pioneer  family  of  this  section.  He  founded  the  town  of  Mansfield  (now 
Carnegie).  Mrs.  Christy’s  maternal  grandfather  was  William  Hays,  a pioneer 
of  Pittsburg,  and  her  mother  was  born  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Liberty  streets, 
and  the  property  at  that  point  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christy  the  following  children  have  been  given:  Jane  (Brown),  Eleanor  E., 
Lydia  B.,  Mary  (Hays),  Ulansfield  Brown,  Melzina  M.  and  James  Monroe.  The 
family  are  attendants  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Harry  David  Williams  English,  manager  of  the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  claims  Pennsylvania  as  his  native  State, 
having  been  born  at  Sabbath  Rest,  Blair  County,  on  December  21,  1855.  His 
parents,  Rev.  George  W.  and  Lydia  H.  English,  were  natives  of  that  State 
also.  The  study  of  theology  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  father 
during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  but  later  he  became  interested  in  commercial 
pursuits.  He  was  an  eloquent  and  forcible  speaker,  and  enthusiastically 
espousing  the  anti-slavery  cause,  did  effective  work  for  it  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  noted  far  and  wide  for  his  integrity  and  kindly  disposi- 
tion, and  was  in  every  way  fitted  to  guide  and  direct  the  footsteps  of  his  youngest 
son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  after  a thorough  training  under  the  father’s 
tuition  spent  four  years  at  Milroy  Academy,  Hilroy,  Pennsylvania.  In  1871  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  South  Side  Courier  at  Pittsburg,  and  soon  became  familiar 
with  the  printer’s  trade,  afterward  spending  three  years  with  thePittsburg-Chron- 
icle-Telegraph.  In  the  fall  of  1881  Mr.  English  became  associated  with  his  brother, 
George  W.  English,  in  the  insurance  business,  representing  the  Berkshire  Life 
Insurance  Company,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  of  which  his  brother  was  the 
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Pittsburg  agent.  In  1883  Mr.  English  became  general  agent  and  manager  for 
Western  Pennsylvania  for  the  company.  When  he  assumed  this  position  the 
agency  had  a large  business,  but  in  the  fourteen  years  he  has  been  at  its  head  its 
transactions  have  more  than  trebled.  Although  the  company  is  not  one  of  the 
largest,  the  agency  at  Pittsburg  stands  with  the  leading  companies  doing  business 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  Berkshire  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  management  at  the  Pittsburg  agency,  and  its  patrons  include  the 
best  business  and  professional  intellect  of  the  city  and  surrounding  territory.  Mr. 
English  has  never  been  identified  with  any  other  insurance  company,  having 
found  in  his  work  for  this  company  a congenial  occupation,  and  made  an  enviable 
record  for  it  and  for  himself.  He  has  always  taken  a decided  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  Pittsburg  and  Western  Pennsylvania  and  has  given  abundant 
service  to  that  end.  For  years  he  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Pittsburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  selected  by  that  body  as  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  advertise  Pittsburg  and  Western  Pennsylvania  during  the  Columbian 
Exposition  or  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  and  was  made  secretary  of  the  committee, 
a position  which  involved  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  labor.  Later  he  was 
selected  by  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  as  a member  of  the  executive  council  which 
provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  great  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  held  in  September,  1894,  and  in  1896  was  made  a member  of  the 
executive  board  having  in  charge  the  Triennial  Conclave  of  the  Knights  Templar 
of  the  United  States  to  be  held  in  Pittsburg  in  1898.  The'  national  convention  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew  was  held  in  Pittsburg  in  October,  1896,  and 
Mr.  English  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  having  the  arrangements 
in  charge.  At  the  national  convention  of  that  body  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in 
1895,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  National  Council,  representing  the  Council 
District  of  Western  Pennsylvania  in  the  Council  of  the  United  States.  In  char- 
itable and  benevolent  circles  Mr.  English  is  active.  At  the  present  time  he  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  secretary  of  the  Kingley  House  Association, 
the  Pittsburg  College  Settlement,  and  director  of  the  Small  Parks  Association  of 
Pittsburg,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  breathing  spots  for  the  poor  of  the 
city.  Mr.  English  is  a member  of  the  Duquesne  Club,  and  of  the  Americus  Re- 
publican Club.  He  is  a member  of  Lodge  45,  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Duquesne  Chapter, 
Pittsburg  Commandery  No.  1,  Knights  Templar,  and  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite  of  Freemasonry,  thirty-second  degree,  and  also  of  Syria  Temple,  A.  O.  N. 
M.  S.  Politically  he  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and  is  active  in  his  support  of 
that  party.  He  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Americus  Re- 
publican Club  from  1884  to  1890.  Mr.  English  is  a member  of  Calvary  Protestant 
Church  of  Pittsburg.  He  is  married,  and  lives  with  his  family  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
Shadyside.  He  is  a man  of  most  genial  disposition  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
and  has  a host  of  friends  who  thoroughly  respect  him  as  a man  and  citizen.  He 
has  strong  belief  in  the  future  greatness  of  Pittsburg,  and  will  do  all  he  can  to 
make  his  belief  a fact. 

Francis  Torrance,  who  died  in  1886,  and  who  was  so  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  two  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  is  justly  deserving 
of  more  than  a mere  mention  in  a standard  historical  work.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Letterkenny,  Ireland,  in  1816,  and  is  a brother  of  Finley  Torrens,  who 
is  yet  living  in  Pittsburg.  Although  brought  up  on  a farm,  he  was  enabled  to 
secure  a better  education  than  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  average  Irish  lad. 
Being  of  an  independent  spirit  he  determined  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  seek  a 
home  in  America.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  bade  adieu  to  the  land  of  his 
birth  and  sailed  for  the  United  States,  landing  here  an  entire  stranger,  with  only 
pluck  and  determination  as  his  capital.  His  first  location  was  in  Pittsburg. 
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where,  for  a short  time,  he  was  employed  at  bookkeeping;  he  later  went  to  Wells- 
ville,  Ohio,  and,  in  partnership  with  a Mr.  Orr,  embarked  in  the  grocery  trade. 
Faithful  to  an  attachment  formed  in  Ireland,  he  returned  there  after  a few  years’ 
absence,  wedded  Miss  Ann  Jane  McClure,  and  settled  down  to  merchandising  in 
his  native  town.  His  brief  residence  in  America  had,  however,  instilled  into  him 
the  spirit  of  true  democracy  and  rendered  him  restive  under  the  more  restricted 
rules  of  Great  Britain.  After  about  seven  years,  together  with  his  family,  he 
sailed  for  Philadelphia,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  that  place  opened  a grocery  store, 
which  he  conducted  a number  of  years.  He  then  located  permanently  in  Pitts- 
burg, which  continued  to  be  his  residence  until  his  death.  Although  he  was 
here  connected  with  mercantile  pursuits,  banking  and  various  other  business 
matters,  he  was,  perhaps,  better  known  as  manager,  for  years,  of  the  Schenley 
estate.  Scrupulously  honest  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  he  won  the  high 
opinion  of  the  public.  His  first  marriage  was  fruitful  in  the  birth  of  three  children, 
two  of  whom  (Elizabeth,  who  lives  in  Ireland,  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Smiley,  of  Alle- 
gheny) are  yet  living.  For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Torrance  married  Miss  Jane 
Waddell,  who  bore  him  one  son,  Francis  J.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torrance  were 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Francis  J.  Torrance-  was  born  in  Allegheny  City,  June  27,  1859,  and  is  one 
of  the  brightest  of  Pittsburg’s  present  business  men.  Educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  lie  early  connected  (1875) 
himself  with  the  Standard  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he  is  now  treasurer. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  Riverside  Land  Company  and  of  the  Pittsburg  Nata- 
torium;  is  president  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Exposition  Society,  president 
of  the  Washington  Traction  Company,  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  was  one 
of  the  original  directors  in  the  Mercantile  National  and  United  States  National 
banks,  is  treasurer  of  the  Western  Sanitary  Ware  Company,  of  Tiltenville,  Ohio, 
and  is  managing  director  of  the  T.  H.  Nevin  Company,  lead  and  color  manufac- 
turers of  Allegheny.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company,  is  a director  in  Mechanics’  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Charities  and  Committee  on  Lunacy  appointed  by  Governor 
Hastings  in  1895.  Was  delegate-at-large  for  Pennsylvania  to  the  St.  Louis 
Republican  Convention  of  1896;  was  unanimously  chosen  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican City  Exposition  Committee  of  Allegheny  to  serve  in  1896,  1897,  1898. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  R.,  daughter  of  David  Dibert,  of  Johnstown,  by 
whom  he  is  the  father  of  one  child.  Mr.  Torrance,  with  Captain  Mbrdock,  of 
Wellsville,  Ohio,  and  John  Darragh,  of  Pittsburg,  purchased  the  steamboat 
Columbiana,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Murdock  as  captain,  and  Mr.  Darragh  as 
engineer,  he  engaged  in  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  between  Pittsburg  and 
Louisville.  For  several  years  he  was  the  resident  agent  of  Arbuckle  & Avery’s 
Cotton  Mills  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  In  1895,  with  James  W.  Arrott  and  John 
Fleming,  he  purchased  the  manufacturing-  concern  now  widely  known  as  the 
Standard  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Torrance  Was  much  interested  in  the 
public  schools  of  Allegheny,  and  was  for  eighteen  years  director  in  the  Third 
Ward  School  Board,  and  most  of  which  time  he  was  its  president.  Mr.  Torrance 
was  a member  of  the  Sandusky  Street  Baptist  Church.  A trustee  for  over  twenty- 
years,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  was  president  of  the  board. 

Finley  Torrens,  now  retired  from  active  business  pursuits,  was  born  in  Let- 
terkenny,  Ireland,  September  27,  1818,  and  is  a son  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth 
(McClure)  Torrens.  The  father  was  a farmer  by  occupation,  and  a notable  fea- 
ture in  the  history  of  the  family  is  that  his  father  lived  to  the  age  of  106  years.  Of 
the  eight  children  of  which  Finley  Torrens  was  one,  five  are  yet  living,  three 
being  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  two  over  seventy.  Finley  Torrens  remained 
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on  the  home  farm  in  Ireland  until  1842,  when  he  came  to  America  and  located  in 
Pittsburg,  where,  for  the  first  few  months,  he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  a whole- 
sale grocery  house.  In  1846  he  was  employed  to  superintend  the  building  of 
the  Maple  Furnace,  at  Packer’s  Landing,  on  the  Allegheny  River,  and  after  its 
completion  served  as  superintendent  for  six  years.  With  the  exception  of  a short 
time  spent  at  Johnstown,  he  next  engaged  in  glass  manufacturing  in  partnership 
with  Captain  J.  O’Hara  Denny.  They  erected  and  put  in  operation  a plant  at 
the  intersection  of  Thirtieth  Street  and  the  Allegheny  River,  which  is  still  in 
operation.  This  business  they  conducted  about  four  years,  when  it  was  sold  to 
other  parties.  During  this  time  Captain  Denny  was  managing  the  Denny  es- 
tate, and  Mr.  Torrens  was  frequently  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  work.  After  the 
sale  of  the  glass  .factory,  and  owing  to  the  ill  health  of  Captain  Denny,  Mr. 
Torrens  continued  in  the  office  of  the  Denny  estate  for  a period  of  thirty-six 
years.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  McKnight  he  became  sole  agent; -and  after  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Denny  he  was  employed  as  attorney  for  most  of  the  heirs,  and 
continuing  as  such  until  the  final  settlement  was  effected  in  1895.  Mr.  Torrens 
served  as  school  director  for  twelve  years,  and  was  also  a member  of  the  City 
Council.  In  1851  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Catharine  Huber,  and 
to  their  union  a family  of  three  children  has  been  born,  named  Frank  H.,  Lizzie  L. 
(now  Mrs.  Diavison),  and  Finley  H.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Torrens  are  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Judge  Thomas  Mellon.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Pittsburg  can  exhibit  a better 
representative  of  the  wonderful  transitional  state  of  American  civilization  from 
the  pioneer  to  the  modern,  sagacious  business  man  than  Thomas  Mellon,  whom 
everybody  here  knows  and  so  highly  esteems  anti  respects.  The  wonderful 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  social  affairs  and  business  methods  found 
no  one  in  this  city  quicker  to  grasp,  master  and  appreciate  them  than  this 
venerable  citizen  who  has  passed  his  four  score  years  and  can  look  back  with 
pride  on  his  long  and  honorable  life.  Like  many  of  the  early  citizens  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  he  is  a native  of  Ireland;  his  birth  occurring  in  County  Tyrone, 
February  3,  1813.  His  father  was  a farmer  of  Scottish  descent,  whose  ancestors 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  located  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  there 
resided  generation  after  generation.  His  mother’s  ancestors  were  Hollanders, 
who  also  entered  Ireland  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  became  identified 
with  the  development  of  the  country  under  the  subsequent  political  changes. 
The  parents  were  intelligent  and  thrifty,  and  in  1818  left  the  old  world  for  the 
new,  settling  on  a farm  near  Murrysville  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  mother  taught  him  to  read  in  their  humble  home,  and  later,  until 
nearly  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  he  attended  the  nearest  district  school  during  the 
winter  months,  assisting  his  father  at  the  hard  work  of  the  farm  during  the  sum- 
mers. When  in  his  thirteenth  year,  so  apt  had  he  been  in  his  studies  and  so 
anxious  to  learn,  he  was  sent  for  one  term  to  the  Westmoreland  County  Academy, 
then  conducted  by  Thomas  Will,  a fine  classical  scholar,  and  a teacher  of  more 
than  ordinary  skill  and  repute.  This,  to  young  Mellon,  was  a formative  period, 
when  the  possibilities  of  life  first  dawned  upon  him  in  splendor  and  the  future 
beckoned  him  to  fields  of  greater  usefulness  and  renown  that  the  methodical 
routine  of  the  farm.  His  father  desired  him  to  adopt  the  occupation  of  farming, 
but  he  felt  capable  of  greater  duties,  of  sterner  activities,  and,  although  he  re- 
mained upon  the  farm  until  his  seventeenth  year,  his  determination  to  leave  it 
finally  was  unshaken.  In  1832  his  father  having  moved  to  Allegheny  County,  he 
entered  the  select  Latin  school  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Cill,  where  he  fitted  himself  for 
college,  alternating  his  studies  with  work  on  adjacent  farms;  indeed  many  of  his 
hardest  lessons  were  learned  between  the  handles  of  the  plow.  During  this  period 
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he  grew  to  robust  physical  manhood  and  thoroughly  tested  the  strength  and 
capacity  of  his  mind  and  measured  the  height  of  his  ambition.  In  1834  he 
entered  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  then  under  the  eminent  scholar, 
Robert  Bruce,  D.  D.,  and  after  a highly  successful  and  creditable  collegiate 
career,  graduated  with  honor  in  September,  1837.  So  quick  was  his  capacity  to 
learn  that  he  found  time  from  his  college  course  to  study  law,  and,  continuing 
the  same  in  the  law  office  of  Hon.  Charles  Shaler  after  his  graduation,  he  was 
duly  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1838.  He  was  now  ready  for  the  active 
work  of  life.  He  immediately  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  rose 
steadily  to  prominence,  and  soon  had  a large  and  profitable  clientage.  In  1843  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Negley,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  a 
pioneer  of  Pittsburg,  who  had  much  to  do  with  his  subsequent  success  and  happi- 
ness. By  pure  merit  he  acquired  a practice  so  great  that  it  became  burdensome 
by  1859,  at  which  date  he  was  induced  by  his  professional  brethren  to  accept  the 
nomination  for  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  Court  No.  1.  He  was  elected  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  responsible  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  profession 
and  to  his  own  distinction  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  when  he  declined  a reelec- 
tion. Upon  his  retirement  from  the  bench  he  was  tendered  a farewell  banquet 
by  his  associates,  on  which  occasion  they  warmly  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
his  talents  and  services,  and  announced  their  regret  for  his  withdrawal  from  active 
and  extensive  practice.  By  this  time  himself  and  wife  had  acquired  a large  es- 
tate which  demanded  much  of  his  time  and  attention.  It  was  necessary  also  to 
devote  great  consideration  to  the  literary  and  business  education  of  their  eight 
children— two  sons  having  just  returned  from  school  and  being  eager  for  their 
first  venture  in  the  busy  world.  Accordingly,  in  1870,  he  founded  the  banking 
house  of  T.  Mellon  & Sons,  which  ever  since  has  had  the  unlimited  confidence 
and  patronage  of  the  public.  In  recent  years  Judge  Mellon,  notwithstanding 
his  vigorous  constitution,  has  felt  the  hand  of  age  pressing  upon  him,  and  has 
confided  to  his  sons  the  establishment  which  he  founded,  and  to  the  honorable 
maintenance  of  which  he  devoted  his  ripest  experience  and  firmest  principles  of 
integrity.  Under  their  care  the  prosperity  of  the  bank  has  been  constantly  on 
the  increase.  In  fact,  their  management  of  the  institution  has  been  noted  for  its 
conservatism  and  ability,  and  they  now  stand  among  the  leading  financiers  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Judge  Mellon  possesses  those  broad  qualities  which 
would  have  made  him  successful  in  any  walk  of  life.  Had  he  entered  politics  he 
would  have  gone  to  the  top.  First  a Whig,  and  then  a Republican,  with  firm 
ideas  of  public  duty,  and  an  accurate  insight  into  our  principles  of  government, 
he  has  steadfastly  supported  the  candidate  he  believed  to  be  best  suited  for  the 
office.  He  is  a Presbyterian  of  liberal  views,  a great  reader  of  general  literature, 
and  an  honor  to  the  city  in  which  his  busy  life  has  been  cast. 

William  Me  Cully  was  one  of  the  first  to  embark  in  glass  manufacturing  in 
Pittsburg,  first  as  an  employe,  then  as  a proprietor.  Bom  about  the  year  1800  in 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  he  was  brought  to  America  by  his  parents  when  yet  a 
mere  child,  and  here,  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  the  balance  of  his  years  were 
passed.  He  learned  the  trade  of  glassblower  at  the  foot  of  Grant  Street,  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  in  the  employ  of  Thomas  Bakewell.  In  partnership  with 
Captain  John  Hay,  he  erected  a flint-glass  factory  on  Railroad  Street,  at  the  foot 
of  Nineteeth,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  flood  of  1832.  He  was  afterward 
actively  identified  with  other  glass  factories,  being  latterly  associated  in  partner- 
ship with  his  son,  John  F.  MbCully,  and  others.  Not  only  in  the  glass  industry 
was  he  conspicuous,  but  in  various  other  enterprises  as  well,  chief  among  which 
was  his  connection  with  the  Farmers’  Deposit  and  the  Exchange  Bank.  He  was 
possessed  of  keen  business  sagacity,  was  a man  of  indomitable  perseverance  and 
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energy,  and  was  the  soul  of  honor.  For  his  life’s  helpmate  he  selected  Miss  Mar- 
tha Zelley,  their  marriage  resulting  in  the  birth  of  eight  children,  some  of  whom 
are  yet  living  in  Pittsburg.  He  died  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  in  the  year  1869. 

Hon.  John  Dalzell  is  a man  of  national  prominence,  having  achieved  such 
distinction  by  reason  of  his  long  and  excellent  service  as  a member  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Dalzell  is  a native  of  the  city  of  New  York,  born  April  19,  1845.  His  parents, 
Samuel  and  Mary  (McDonnell)  Dalzell,  came  from  County  Down,  Ireland,  to 
America  about  the  year  1840,  and  moved  from  New  York  City  to  Pittsburg  in 
1847.  He  completed  his  literary  schooling  at  the  University  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  at  Yale  College,  graduating  from  the  last  named  institution  in  1865. 
He  began  the  study  of  the  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867,  and  soon  took 
rank  with  the  ablest  lawyers  of  Pittsburg.  He  began  his  public  career  in  1886, 
when  he  was  elected  a member  of  Congress.  His  recognized  ability  as  a Con- 
gressman has  kept  him  continuously  in  that  position  ever  since.  A pronounced 
Republican  in  his  political  views,  a logician  and  orator  of  superior  ability,  Mr. 
Dalzell  is  one  of  the  nation’s  best  known  public  men. 

Major  Ebenezer  Denny,  whose  history  is  contemporary  with  that  of  Pitts- 
burg, was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  March  n,  1761,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  William  and  Agnes  (Parker)  Denny.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  young 
Denny  was  intrusted  with  dispatches  for  the  commandant  at  Fort  Pitt,  crossing 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  alone  and  sleeping  in  the  woods  at  night.  Oftentimes 
during  expeditions  of  this  nature,  he  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of 
wild  beasts,  or  the  more  bloodthirsty  Indians.  When  yet  young  in  years  he 
secured  an  appointment  on  board  a vessel  about  to  sail  from  Philadelphia  carrying 
letters  of  marque,  but  after  one  voyage  withdrew  from  such  hazardous  ventures, 
and  was  then  commissioned  ensign  in  the  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  He 
participated  in  many  of  the  most  important  campaigns  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  towards  its  close  was  with  General  St.  Clair  in  the  Carolinas.  In  the  subse- 
quent campaigns  against  the  Indians  he  bore  a conspicuous  part,  serving  at  times 
as  adjutant  and  aide-de-camp  to  Generals  Harmar  and  St.  Clair,  respectively.  In 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  army  under  St.  Clair  on  November  4,  1791,  Mr. 
Denny  was  a participant,  and  at  its  conclusion  was  sent  with  dispatches  to  General 
Washington.  In  July,  1793,  he  wedded  Nancy,  daughter  of  Captain  John  Wil- 
kins, Sr.  Three  years  later  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  and  in  1803  was  elected  the  first  treasurer  of  the  county,  being 
reelected  in  1808.  In  1806  his  wife  died,  leaving  three  sons  and  two  daughters 
to  mourn,  with  the  bereaved  husband,  her  loss.  Upon  the  incorporation  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburg,  in  1816,  he  was  elected  its  first  mayor.  In  religious  belief  he 
was  an  advocate  of  the  Presbyterian  faith.  Major  Denny  was  a giant  morally 
and  intellectually,  and  a credit  to  the  city  in  every  particular. 

Hon.  Harmar  Denny  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  May  13,  1794,  and  died  January 
29,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  graduating  in  1813;  subse- 
quently read  law  and  was,  for  a time,  a partner  of  Henry  Baldwin,  who  was  after- 
wards a judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  As  a lawyer,  Mr.  Denny 
excelled,  and  was  identified  with  most  of  the  great  cases  of  his  time.  After 
serving  in  the  State  Legislature  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  served  as  such 
for  a period  of  nearly  eight  years.  In  1837  he  was  made  a member  of  the  con- 
vention to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  In  all  measures  of  a progressive, 
enterprising  character  that  had  for  an  object  the  best  interests  of  the  people  at 
large,  he  was  a warm  supporter.  Particularly  so  was  this  the  case  in  all  educa- 
tional and  Christian  matters.  He  declined  a nomination  to  Congress  in  1830. 
Ten  years  prior  to  tins  event  he  was  a member  of  the  Electoral  College  which 
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chose  for  President  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe.  He  was  a consistent  Christian 
throughout  life,  and  died  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  November  25, 
1817,  he  married  Elizabeth  F.  O'Hara,  daughter  of  General  James  and  Mary’ 
(Carson)  O'Hara.  Mr.  Denny  was  a son  of  Major  Ebenezer  Denny,  appropriate 
mention  of  whom  is  made  above  in  this  work. 

Nathaniel  Holmes,  founder  of  the  banking  house  of  N.  Holmes  & Son,  was, 
like  many  other  prominent  men  of  Pittsburg,  a native  of  County  Antrim,  Ireland. 
He  was  born  in  1782,  and  in  early  manhood  wedded  Eleanor  Kerr,  the  daughter 
of  a near  neighbor.  Together  they  came  to  Pittsburg  in  1807,  Mr.  Holmes  en- 
gaging in  mercantile  pursuits,  at  which  he  was  reasonably  successful.  In  1822 
he  commenced  banking,  and  thus  continued  his  employment  until  his  career  was 
closed  by  death,  in  1849.  His  wife  died  in  1847.  They  were  the  parents  of  five 
children:  Thomas  R.,  Nathaniel,  John  Iv.,  Mary  (Mrs.  W.  W.  Wallace),  and  Jane, 
widow  of  W.  B.  Pusey.  Mr.  Holmes  was  a Whig  in  politics.  In  religion  he 
belonged  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

William  Frew  was  born  an  Pittsburg,  January  10,  1826,  the  only  son  of 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (McCully)  Frew.  He  attended  the  city  schools  in  early 
youth,  completing  his  education  at  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
began  his  career  as  a clerk  in  the  grocery  house  of  his  uncle,  James  McCully,  and 
later  became  a partner  in  the  firm  of  James  McCully  & Co.  Upon  the  discovery 
of  petroleum  in  paying  quantities,  in  1859,  he  became  interested  with  Charles 
Lockhart,  and  others,  in  the  production  of  that  oil,  and  as  an  oil-producer 
amassed  a large  fortune.  As  a citizen  he  was  identified  with  many  of  the  meas- 
ures calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  city;  he  was  liberal,  charitable,  benevolent, 
and  was  justly  considered  an  ideal  citizen.  His  death,  March  9,  1880,  left  a 
widow  and  one  son — William*  N.  Frew. 
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